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PREFACE. 


Sh ICH as the English is in every other branch 
of literature, it is peculiarly deficient in prose 
romances of chivalry, a species of composi- 
tion in which the Portugueze and the French 
have excelled all other nations. The cause 
of this deficiency may perhaps be found in 
our history. At a time when the feelings 
and fashion of the age tended to produce 

ami encourage such works, and when the muaster-pieces in this 
kind were composed, our language had not found its way among 
the higher classes, and our prose-style in consequence was wholly 
unformed. We had metrical romances in abundance, because these 
were in the proper sense of the word popular; they were designed 
for recital, and all who had ears to hear were fit audience. But 
for long compositions in prose readers were required, and in those 
ages reading was a rare accomplishment even in the highest ranks: 
this is one reason, among others, why poetry has in all countries 
preceded prose; and in this country French was at that time the 
language of those for whom books were written. Just as the English 
tongue acquired a decided prevalence, and had been stampt for im- 
mortality by Chaucer, the civil wars began, and the men, without 
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whose patronage literature could make no progress, were engaged in 
a fierce struggle, not merely for power, but for life. When the long 
contest between the houses of York and Lancaster was terminated, 
and the government assumed a settled form under the Tudors, the 
glory of chivalry was on the wane. The character of war had been 
changed by the general use of gunpowder; this produced, though 
somewhat more slowly, a change in its costume; and the intellectual 
activity of the age was at the same time excited and almost engrossed 


by the momentous struggle for religious liberty. 


II. For the same reasons that during the golden age of chivalry 
no original courpositions of this description were produced among us, 
no translations were made from the numerous works which had ap- 
peared in French. To this circumstance the Morte Arthur is owing: 
it is a compilation from some of the most esteemed romances of the 
Round Table. Had the volumes from which it is compiled existed in 
English, Sir Thomas Malory would not have thought of extracting 
parts from them, and blending them into one work. This was done 
at the best possible time: a generation earlier, the language would 
have retained too rauch of its Teutonic form ; a generation later, and 
the task of translation would have devolved into the hands of men 
who performed it as a trade, and equally debased the work which 
they interpreted, and the language in which they wrote. 


III. Much has been written concerning the origin of Romance, 
as if one nation must necessarily have borrowed its fictions from 
another. But, in reality, mythological and romantic tales are current 
among all savages of whom we have any full account: for man has 
his intellectual as well as his bodily appetites, and these things are 
the food of his imagination and his faith. They are found wherever 
there is language and discourse of reason, in other words, wherever 
there is man. And in similar stages of civilization, or states of 
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society, the fictions of different people will beat a corresponding 
resemblance, notwithstanding the difference of time and scene. Thus 
the adventures of Jason and of Theseus differ more from the stories 
of Knight Errantry in the inferior tone of their morals, than in the 
character of the incidents themselves; the labours of Hercules are for 
the most part such as might have been achieved by one of the Twelve 
Peers, or of the Round Table; some of the Arabian Tales bear the 
strongest features of chivalrous romance ; Rustan might break a spear 
with Esplandian; and the tale which Herodotus relates of the King 
of Egypt’s treasury and the thieves, might have been found in the 
Thousand and One Nights, or in the Decameron. 

There are indeed particular resemblances which must sideiabiy 
be referred to a common origin. Such, for instance, is the main in- 
cident in the story of the Stealing of the Veils, which the German 
Musseus has given us as a popular tale in his own country, which 
‘ appears in Mr. Scott’s Supplement to the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, and which Ali Bey, the Spaniard, found as a believed super- 
stition at Fez. Such in the Welsh Hanes Taliesin is the pursuit of 
Gwion the Little by Ceridwen, which is #0 like an incident in the 
Arabian story of the second Calender, that either the one must have 
been derived from the other, or both (as is most probable) from some 
unknown source. Such, too, is the tale of a descent into the sea in 
a house of glass, which is found in Eastern, in Spanish, in Teutonic, 
and in Cymric romance. Many other such resemblances might be 
traced, especially in comic stories, and even in popular jests, which 
found their way from one part of the world to another when there 
was no intercourse either of war or traffic between the east and west. 
In what manner then may this intellectual intercourse be explained ? 
Most probably by the dispersion of the Jews. When there were no 
other travellers, the Jews found no difficulty in travelling every 
where, because they had countrymen established in every part of the 
civilized or semi-barbarous world. When the European sovereigns 
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first became desirous of opening a trade with India, it was found that 
their Jewish subjects knew the way. The science of medicine was 
in their hands; they brought spices and drugs from the east; and 
perhaps the physician as well as the barber, who was then an inferior 
member of the same profession, found it desirable to add the art of 
* story-telling to his other accomplishments. 


IV. The favourite subjects of Grecian fiction were the Argo- 
nautic Expedition, the War of Thebes, and the War of Troy. There 
was some historical foundation for each of these stories, and upon this 
foundation a great superstructure of fable was erected. These topics 
satisfied the Greeks and Romans, so that their epic and dramatic 
writers contented themselves with drawing from these approved 
sources. Although we are now weary of such mythological subjects, 
still it must be acknowledged that there are some not inconsiderable 


advantages in taking up a popular fable, according to the advice of - 


Horace, and the practice of so many ages. It is especially perceived 
in dramatic composition: all difficulty of opening the subject, and 
ushering the different personages of the piece to notice, or, as Mr. 
Bayes has it, of insinuating the plot, is obviated: the audience come 
to the representation possessed of that previous knowledge which 
enables them to take a lively interest from the first scene, and perhaps 
to derive greater pleasure from watching the developement of a well- 
known story, and observing the skill with which new situations have 
been invented, new thoughts produced, and new feelings called forth, 
than from a play of whose constituent. parts they should be wholly 
ignorant: in this case some time elapses before they understand it 
sufficiently to be interested at all, and then the interest of curiosity 
becomes the predominant feeling, which it ought not tobe. For this 
reason, rather than for any lack of invention, poets kept to the beaten 
track as long as classical literature existed. And here one of those 
resemblances is to be observed, which similar causes have produced 
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in different agés, and among different people. What the Theban 
and the Trojan wars were to the ancient writers, the histories of 
_ Charlemagne and Arthur were to the poets and romancers of the 
middle ages. 


V. A gratuitous assertion has been hazarded by M. de Caylus, 
that the fables of the Round Table were invented by a jealous spirit 
of national rivalry, in imitation of those of Charlemagne. ‘“ The 
English,” says he, ‘* would not yield to us in heroical fictions: they 
opposed one of their heroes to ours, and a British to a French chi- 
valry. ‘Things went even farther than this. The French pretended 
to derive their origin from Francus and from Hector: the English 
chose to be descended from Brutus, son of Ascanius, (of Silvius he 
should have said), and grandson of AEneas. The pretended history 
of Jeffery of Monmouth established this filiation. Thus with regard 
to antiquity things became equal between us; and the choice which 
they made of Arthur for their hero in the middle ages, gave them 
the advantage over us of about two centuries in priority, so that the 
reign of Charlemagne became but a copy of his. Yet as the fabulous 
history of Charlemagne is the eldest, the imitation in the others is ill 
disguised. Arthur and Charlemagne have each a nephew of great 
prowess, whom they love above all other men; Roland and Gawain 
play the same part. No person is ignorant of the numerous wars 
which Charlemagne had to support; Arthur, being as great a war- 
rior, was engaged in twelve. Both fought with the Pagans; both 
fought with the Saxons; both made a great many journeys; each 
was equally generous in distributing his spoils among his chiefs, 
Charlemagne was sober, his table was frugal: he only admitted his 
friends and the chief persons of his kingdom to it on solemn festivals, 
' Arthur observed exactly the same conduct. The twelve peers of the 
one correspond to the twelve knights of the other’s Round Table. 
Thus then it is highly probable that the whole history of Arthur has 
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been formed upon that of Charlemagne, and that the reign of this 
latter prince has been the source of all the romantic ideas which were 
so prolific in the succeeding ages.” . 

This is written neither with accuracy, nor with judgement. The 
resemblances which are indicated are like those between Monmouth 
and Macedon ; Charlemagne was a king, and so was Arthur, and they 
each had a nephew, but wherein the resemblance lies in the two kings, 
except in their sovereignty, or between Gawain and Roland, except 
in their relationship to the respective monarchs, it requires the aid of 
an hypothesis to discover. In reality, there existed no such rivalry, 
as the hypothesis premises, between the two nations at that time ; 
that rivalry had not yet begun, nor does national rivalry display itself 
in such things. It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that this is 
no question of national literature. ‘The books of the Round Table, 
whether written by Normans, Bretons, or natives of any other pro- 
vince, belong equally to France; they are the pride of French 
literature ; nor have we any thing which can be placed in competition 
with them. 


VI. M. Ginguené assigns to the Romances of the Paladines a 
great superiority over those of the Round Table. “It cannot be 
denied,” he says, “that the Twelve Peers of Charlemagne, armed to 
deliver France and Europe from the tyranny of the Saracens, are 
more interesting than the Knights of Arthur seeking the St. Greall, 
encountering, in obtaining it, the most perilous adventures, and 
finishing by turning monks or hermits. It is true, that if the labours 
of the Knights of the Round Table and those of the Twelve Peers 
have little similarity in their object, the knights of the two orders 
resemble each other greatly in their valour, their gallantry, and their 
exploits; and that the first authors of these romances have almost 
equally introduced the wonders of fairy machinery, and the interest 
of love-episodes. But the fable of Charlemagne must have attracted 
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the imagination of the Italians much more powerfully than that of 
‘ Arthur, since, knowing them both in old translations, they employed 
themselves upon Charlemagne and Roland, long before they took up 
Lancelot, Gyron the Courteous, and some other heroes of the Round 
Table. Roland, and the other Paladines, became national, or at least 
popular, in Italy as much as they were in France itself; and when 
at last'he was celebrated by the great Ariosto,—-when the Homer of 
Ferrara had united to all the charms of romantic fiction the nobleness 
and the splendour of the epic trumpet, the name of Roland had 
nothing then for which to envy that of Achilles.” 

Undoubtedly it is true that no poem of any lasting popularity 
has been produced upon a Round Table story; and that in its kind 
the Orlando Furioso will hardly be equalled, and cannot be surpassed. 
But the cause why Charlemagne and his Peerage should be more 
popular in the south of Europe than King Arthur is obvious: it is 
owing to the historical and local celebrity of the founder of the 
Western Empire; to the notoriety of his existence, and the import- 
ance of his reign,—not to any greater charm in the fictions which were 
engrafted upon it. 


VII. “ As to Arthur,” says Milton, “ more renowned in songs 
and romances than in true stories, who he was, and whether ever any 
such reigned in Britain, hath been doubted heretofore, and may again 
with good reason. No less is in doubt who was his father,—and as 
we doubted of his parentage, so may we also of his puissance. Con- 
sidering all things,” he adds, “ there will remain neither place nor 
circumstance in story which may administer any likelihood of those 
great acts that are ascribed him.”——His own countrymen go farther 
in their scepticism. Mr. Owen. says, there ought not to be any doubt 
that there was a prince of this name, for he is mentioned by Llywarc, 
- Merddin, and Taliesm, who were his contemporaries, and he is re- 
corded in the Triads: but the Arthur of romance, according to 
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him, is a mythological person. ‘ Arthur,” he says, “ is the Great 
Bear, as the epithet literally implies: (it is odd that he did not think 
of Arctos and Arcturus to strengthen his hypothesis): and perhaps 
this constellation, being so near the pole, and visibly describing a 
circle in a small space, is the origin of the famous Round Table. 
Telyn Arthur, or the Harp of Arthur, is also the British appellation 
for the beautiful constellation Lyra. Uthyr Bendragon, or Wonder 
the Supreme Leader, and Eigyr, or Generating Power, were the 
parents of the mythological, not the real Arthur, who was the son of 
Meirig ab Tewdrig. In some of the Welsh stories concerning him 
we recognize adventures which must have had a common origin with 
those of Hercules, and with the Argonautic voyage. It may not be 
amiss,” he adds, “to glance into the gloomy region where the Arthur 
of mythology is concealed, so as to catch in his features an identity 
with some celebrated name recorded in the history of the primitive 
world. In eo doing, are we mistaken or not, in recognizing him as 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord, the presumptuous Belus ? 
We can see but indistinctly here, and therefore may have erred: may 
others prove moré fortunate.” 

Mr. Davies, who is certainly far the most able writer that has 
yet attempted to explore the dark region of Welsh antiquity, concurs 
in all this, except in identifying Arthur with Nimrod. He will have 
him “ only another representation of the polyonymous patriarch—the 
deified Noah ;” and the monuments which bear his name in so many 
parts of the island, he supposes to be remnants of Arkite worship. 
Mr. Davies is often elaborately fanciful in his explanations, and sees 
every thing through the haze of theory; but his volumes contain a 
great deal of valuable research, his views are clear and consistent, and 
his inferences are frequently acute, and sometimes convincing. He 
has proved satisfactorily that the Welsh bards adhered to the Druidi- 
cal superstition long after the establishment of Christianity ; and he 
has adduced strong grounds, at least, for supposing that the Arthur 
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of history was initiated in the same faith. But with regard to any 
mythological personage from whom the real Arthur derived his name, 
and the romantic one many of his adventures, farther evidence must 
be required. Whether the Mabinogion will supply it I am very 

-doubtful. The specimens which I have seen lead me to no such 
conclusion; they are, however, exceedingly curious, nor is there a 
greater desideratum in British literature than an edition of these tales, 
with a literal version, and such comments as Mr. Davies, of all men, 
is best qualified to give. Certain it is that many of the Round Table 
fictions originated in Wales, or in Bretagne, and probably might still 
be traced there. 


VIII. All which can be gleaned from Welsh authorities, re- 
specting the real actions of Arthur, may be found mn Mr. Turner's 
elaborate and most valuable history of the Anglo-Saxons: it is suffi- 
cient to prove that he made a brave stand against the Saxons, though 
pot always a successful one, and that he was sometimes engaged in 
destructive wars with the petty princes of his own country. To trace 
the fictions to which he has given birth, would be a work of ex- 
traordinary labour and difficulty,—greater, perhaps, than any in- 
dividual could accomplish. Many of the oldest works have never 
been published, and some, perhaps, are no longer in existence. The 
printed romances are ef extreme rarity, and their bulk is such that 
they cannot be perused without a serious expence of time, more than 
eommensurate with the importance of the object. Such, however, as 
I have been able to obtain, I have gone:through, and among them 
are the most important of those from which the Morte Arthur has 
been compiled. 


_ TX Merlin is the first of these in order. I am indebted ts 
Mr. Laing for the use of a copy in his rich collection, in two volumes, 
foolscap quarto, with a third, containing the Prophecies. 
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Sensuyt le premier volume de Merlin. Qui est le premier licre 
de la Table ronde. Avec plusieurs choses moult recreative. Nou- 
vellement imprime a Paris en la grant Rue sainct Jacquesa Lenseigne 
de la Roze blanche Couronnee. 

This romance begins with a bold fiction berdering upon impiety, 
though assuredly it was not invented with any irreligious intention. 
The author pretends that the Devils held a council in consequence of 
the diminution which their power on earth had sustained since the 
Incarnation: the result of their deliberations was, a resolution that 
the best way to oppose the power of God in the world, would be to 
produce an incarnation of the Devil. A fiend accordingly volunteered 
for this service; but by a strange mistake, for one of his subtlety, he 
chose a religious damsel for the subject of the experiment; and she, 
by her prayers and penitence, sanctified the child, of which she had 
innocently and unwittingly conceived. As soon as young Merlin had 
saved his mother from the punishment to which she was condemned, 
he desired her confessor, the holy man Blaise, to write down his 
history, and whatever else he should tell him; upon which Blaise 
adjured him in the most solemn manner not to deceive him, or make 
him do any thing but what would please God. Merlin satisfies him 
upon this score, and tells him that all people will gladly hear his book, 
but that it will not be of authority, inasmuch as he is not one of the 
Apostles. Blaise is thus made Historiographer to the great Prophet 
and Enchanter, who with becoming regard to the information of 
posterity, supplies him from time to time with the most unquestionable 
materials. As soon as any thing remarkable has happened, away 
posts Merlin to Northumberland, and communicates it to his veracious 
chronicler. 

The style of fiction with which this romance begins might induce 
an expectation of something better than what follows ; but, in reality, 
it is one of the poorest books of the Round Table. ‘There is the his- 
tory of Arthur's birth, and the wars of his father Uther. Uther and 
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Pendragon are made two persons in this book, -brothers; and Pen- 
dragon is slain in a battle upon Salisbury plain, where the river 
Thames flows by the city of Salisbury. This battle was fought 
against the Saxons, who were Saracens, and made strong war in those 
days upon Britain, under their Kings Hardagabran, Pignorez, Mag- 
loras, and Gaudoufles: the daughter of the Saxon Hangius had 
converted Vertigiers to the Law Mahom, and was the first person who 
called the people garcons. After the death of Uther, the kings who 
had done homage to him refuse to acknowledge Arthur, notwithstand- 
ing a miracle has designated him to be their lawful sovereign. This 
occasions a series of" tiresome wars, till the Saxons return and give 
these princes sufficient business at home. Merlin then sends for 
King Ban of Benoic, and King Boors of Gennes, to go with Arthur, 
and assist King Leodagan against the Irish King Ryon, famous for 
his mantle made of kings’ beards. While he is busy in successfully 
terminating this war, the Saxons lay his own kingdom waste; but it 
is defended by some half-score of his nephews, with Gawain at their 
head, who have luckily all left home with one accord for the sake of 
receiving knighthood from their uncle’s hands. Meantime King 
Claudas, the old enemy of King Ban and his brother Boors, had 
applied for aid to Julius Cesar, Emperor of Rome. Mais ce nestott 
pas ce Julius Cesar que le chevalier Mars occist en son pavillion au 
royaume de Perse, mais fut celuy que messire Gauvain occist en la 
battaille dessoubz Langres pour ce que celuy Julius avoit deffie le 
roy Artus. The one Julius Cesar has evidently been mistaken for 
Julian ; as for the other, it may well be supposed that the aid of 
Arthur and all his chivalry was required against so formidable a 
personage. 
Le second volume de Merlin. 

On les vent a Regnes chiez Jehan Mace, a Caen chiez Michel 

Angier, a Rouen chiez Richard Mace aux cing chapeletz pres la 
grant eglise. This Richard Mace was the printer. 

Here we have the war against Claudas and the Emperor of 
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Rome, in behalf of King Ban and King Boors; the marriage of 
Arthur with King Leodagan’s legitimate daughter Guenever; the 
reconciliation between Arthur and his brother-in-law King Lott; 
the destruction of the Saxons; another war against that cruel shaver 
King Ryon of Ireland, who ig now slain by: Arthur; the defeat of 
the Romans, with the death of their Emperor Julius Caesar; and, 
finally, Merlin’s disappearance, being the fatal termination of his 
amours with the nymph Vivian. The first books of the Morte 
Arthur draw largely. from this romance, which has evidently been 
derived from the same original as the metrical romance analysed 
by Mr. Ellis. ’ 


- XX. As the Prophecies of Merlin are usually sought for to ac- 
company the Romance, it may be proper to notice them here. The 
title and colophon are as follow: 

Les Prophecies de Merlin. On les vent a Regnes chiez Jehan. 
Mace, a Caen chiez Michel Angier, a Rouen chiez Richard Mace, 
aur cing chapeletz pres la grant eglise. 

Cy finent les propheties de Merlin, nouvellement imprimées a 
Rouen, pour Jehan Mace, demourant a Regnes pres Sainct Sauveur 
a lymage Sainct Jehan leoangeliste. Et pour Michel Angier demou- 
rant a Caen pres le pont Sainct Pierre, et pour Richard Mace 
demourant a Rouen jouxte le portatl aux libratres a lenseigne des 
cing chapeletz. 

This book is put together in extraordinary confusion. It seems 
almost as if the chapters had been written separately, and printed 
according to the accidental arrangement in which they were found. 
There is not the slightest resemblance to the predictions recorded by 
Jeffery of Monmouth,—the present strange compilation is much more 
amusing, and much more curious. Merlin, like Frey Luys d’Escobar, 
answers all questions respecting this world and the next; points of 
natural history as well as of theology and prophecy are introduced ; 
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and occasional fragments of romance, including a considerable part of 
‘Merhin’s own history, by no means according with the account given 
by the holy Blaise his chronicler, make up the odd medley. In one 
place it is said, celuy compte est translate de Latin en Frangois ;—in 
enother, fe compte dit et si le grant livre le tesmotgne; and these 
expressions seem not to be a mere form of fiction, but real references 
to an earlier work. It has evidently been written at very different 
times, and, of course, with very different purposes in the persons who 
availed themselves of Merlin’s name to give their own opinions cur- 
rency, or answer their own ends,—a fraud which was frequently 
practised in the middle ages. Many parts have a political bearing, 
which is now no longer explicable, unless the occasion for which they 
were composed could be ascertained. Many other places touch upon 
the corruption of the church, and the venality of the clergy: Merlin 
says, noster Seigneur Jhesu Crist souffrit que je nasquisse au stecle, 
pour lu honte des ennemys denfer, mesmement pour compler au siecle 
le mauvats miracle du Dragon de Babtlone, que nul saint nen a parle 
fors seullement monseigneur saint Jehan. p. 54. There are frequent 
allusions of this kind, in the spirit of an enemy to the Romish church ; 
and yet in other places the Albigenses.seem to be alluded toas a race 
worse than the Saracens. 

According to this book Master Tholomer was the first person — 
whom Merlin employed to write his predictions; and when'he was 
made a bishop, and it was no longer fitting that he should be thus 
engaged, one of his clerks, by name Master Anthoine, succeeded to 
the office of Propheciographer. This personage had a most profound 
respect for Merlin. Je voy clerement, dist Maistre Anthotne, que te 
es le plus subtil homme qui oncques fut au siecle, si ne fut nostre 
seigneur Jhesu Crist. p. 49. A third great reporter was Meliadus, 
brother of Sir Tristram; he was the paramour of the Lady of the 
Lake, and used to converse with Merlin in. his tomb. The Sage 
Clerk Raymon was also a writer of these Prophecies. He was a very 
remarkable personage, who travelled through the air, over land and 
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"sea, upon a huge stone, having a devil in its centre, like the kernel 
of anut. This devil was the unlucky fiend who had Merlin for his 
son; and it is to his credit that he speaks well of a son so unlike him- 
self and all his father’s family: The Son of Mary, he says, permitted 
Merlin to be born of that strange generation in order to deceive Lu- 
cifer and those of his council: “ and know,” he continues, “ that if 
luxury had not overtaken him, neither Peter, nor Paul, nor James, 
nor any other of the Apostles, would have done so much good as he 
would have done in the world. Nevertheless, so much he did, that 
I know of a certainty he is not damned, but is out of the power of 
Lucifer.” The Sage Clerk Raymon of Wales was succeeded in his 
office by Rubers the Chaplain. 


XI. A much larger portion of the Morte Arthur is taken from 
Lancelot du Lac than from Merlin. | 

Le Roman du vaillant Lancelot du Lac, Chevalier de la Table 
Ronde ; translaté du latin en frangoise, par Robert de Borron, ou 
de Bourron. Paris, Verard, 1494. 8 Vol. in fol. gotig. 

Cy fine le dernier volume de la table ronde faisant mention des 
fais et proesses de moseigneur. Lancelot du Lac, etc. imprime « Paris 
ce derrenier iour dapuril mil cccc quatre otugtz et quatorze pour 
Anthoine Verard. 3 Vol. in f. goth. 

This is the bulkiest of all the Round Table Romances, but it is 
also one of the best; and the hero might be considered as the ideal 
of a perfect Knight for honour, generosity, and constancy, as well as 
courage, if it could be forgotten that he lives in adultery with the 
wife of the King whom he serves, and who regards him as one of the 
best and most faithful of his court. The lamentation over Sir Lance- 
lot’s dead body, toward the close of the Morte Arthur, which has 
often been quoted for its beauty, is translated from this Romance. 


XII. Sir Thomas Malory has also drawn liberally from the 
following romance. 
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Histoire du tres-caillant, noble et excellent chevoulier Tristan; 
Jils du Roi Méliadus de Léonnois (rédigée par Luce, chevalier, seig- 
neur du chateau de Gast.)—Imprimé a@ Paris pour Anthoine 
Verard. 2 tom. en 1 Vol. tn fol. goth. (sans date.) 

Cy finist le seconde & le dernier volume fait & cépile en l'hon- 
neur & memoire du tres vaillat noble et excellent chevalier Tristan fils 
du noble roy meliadus de leonoys. Imprime a Paris pour Anthoine 
Verard libraire demourant pres le pont nostre dame a lenseigne Saint 
jehan levangeliste ou av palais au premier pillier deuant la chappelle 
ou on chante la messe de messeigneurs de parlement. 

The history of this romance has been investigated by Mr. 
Walter Scott, in his edition of Thomas of Ercildoune’s poem, with 
his usual ability and erudition, leaving nothing undone. That it 
is originally British appears certain. Mr. Davies, indeed, endea- 
vours to show that the story is allegorical mythology, and Tristram 
himself (or Trystan, according to the Cymric orthography of the 
name) a mythological character,—but this is the utmost wildness of 
hypothesis. 

I began the perusal of this, as being the most celebrated of all 
these romances, with great expectations; those expectations were not 
answered: the story in its progress not only disappointed, but fre- 
quently disgusted me. Vile as the thought is of producing by a 
philtre that love upon which the whole history turns, and making the 
hero, or rather both tle heroes, live in adultery (and that too in both - 
instances of an aggravated kind), these are the conditions of the Ro- 
mance, which must be taken with it for better for worse: they are 
the original elements, of which the author was to make the best 
he could. But it is the fault of the author that so many of the lead- 
ing incidents should shock, not merely our ordinary morals, which 
are conventional and belong to our age, but those feelings which 
belong to human nature in all ages. The characters also are‘in many 
instances discordant with themselves; and the fault, so frequent in 
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such books, of degrading one hero to enhance the fame of another, is 
carried here to great excess. An author may do what he will with 
the creatures of his own creation,—they are as“clay in the potter's 
hand,—but it is a foul offence in literature to take up the personage 
whom another writer has described as a Knight of prowess and of 
worth, and engraft vices upon him, and stain him with dishonour. 
Who could bear to see Desdemona represented as an adultress ? 


XIII. The Romance of Meliadus de Leonnoys, the father of 
Tristram, is, in my judgement, very superior to that of the son. 

Le Roman de Méliadus de Léonnots, Chevalier de la Table 
Ronde; ot sont contenues, avec les faits @armes, plusieurs proésses 
_ de Chevalerie faites par Je bon Roi Artus, Palamedes, & autres Che- 
valiers, estant au tems dudit Rot Méliadus: translaté du latin par 
Rusticten de Pise, et remis depuis en nouveau langage. Paris, 
Denys Janot, 1582, in fol. gotigq. 

Amen. 

Le present vollume des faitz & geztes du noble roy Méliadus de 
Léonnoys fut acheue @imprimer a Paris le xx jour du moys de Mars 
Lan mil cing cens xxzxti. 


The author of the Brut professes to have composed, or recompiled 
this volume, at the request of King Henry of England, from the Latin, 
in which it had been rudely and confusedly written by Master Rusticien 
de Pise, at the desire of an English King Edward. I do not believe 
that any of these Romances ever existed in Latin,—by whom, or for 
whom, could they have been written in that language? Nor would it be 
worth while to guess what Kings are intended, when the patrons may 
be as imaginary as the originals. Unlike all the other romances which 
have been noticed, I suppose Meliadus to have been the work of a 
single author ;—and he sets out like a true Knight Errant who is in 
search of adventures, without knowing what course he shall take, or 
where his journey is to end. His intention was to write a book about 
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Palamedes,—the best conceived character in Tristram,—and in the 
name of Palamedes the author says he begins it; so he brings Escla- 
bor, the father of this Knight, from Babylon to Rome, and from 
Rome to Northumberland, and having thus got to King Arthur, 
nothing more is said about the intended hero. A few desultory ad- 
ventures of King Pharamond, and the Morhoult of Ireland, bring 
Meliadus on the stage, and his rival the Bon Chevalier sans paour. 
Sans paour he was, but not sans reproche, having at a tournament 
either done something which he ought not to have done, or left un- 
done something which he ought to have done,—I do not recollect _ 
which, for many years have elapsed since I read the book, and the 
circumstance is not among my notes: but it is manifestly in reference 
to this character and this circumstance that the Chevalier Bayard 
obtained his well known appellation. Meliadus and the Bon Chevalier 
sans paour are the two heroes of the Romance, nor is it possible to 
discover which of them the author himself prefers, for he does them 
equal justice. Many tales of their heroism and of their rivalry are 
related, just in the manner of the episodes in Gyron, 0 much so 
indeed as decidedly to identify the author of the two books, were 
there no other proof. ‘The manner in which each speaks of his rival 
is always very fine, and in the noblest spirit of chivalry.. 

The business of the first half the book ends in a tournament 
where they take different sides, and where on the whole the Bon 
Chevalier is the more fortunate. A more connected story follows. Me- 
liadus falls in love with the Queen of Scotland and forcibly carries her 
off, out of King Arthur’s dominions: for which he is attacked in his 
own kingdom, and by the prowess of the Bon Chevalier sans paour 
conquered and taken. Arthur imprisons him; but his confinement 
is more rigorous than the King either intends or knows. Meantime 
Arthur falls sick: his vassals (like Alexander's Captains) go to war 
_ with each other, and Ariohan, a terrible Saxon, at the instigation of 
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some of them, invades Logres. Arthur recovers, and summons all his 
liegemen, but the Bon Chevalier sans paour refuses to come, saying 
that the king has disgraced and wronged all chivalry by the manner 
in which he treats the best knight living. Meliadus is then delivered 
in consequence of this generous conduct on the part of his rival: he 
accepts a defiance from Ariohan, and concludes the war by defeating 
him. The remainder of the volume is filled up incoherently with 
any stories about the Round-Table Knights which came into. the 
head of the author, or into the hands of the compiler. Galahad le 
Brun, Segurades, Gyron, Tristram, &c. &c. are introduced without 
the slightest connection of time, place, or anything else, and the 
whole ends with the death of Meliadus, in the words wherein it is 
related in Tristram. 


XIV. Gyron le Courtoys is the work of the same author, whose 
style indeed is distinctly marked, especially in dialogue, and who in 
his tone of morals is infinitely superior to all the other Romancers 
of this school. 

Le Roman de Gyron le Courtois ; translaté de Branor le Brun, 
de vieil Chevalier qui avott plus de cent ans d'dge, lequel vint a la 
Cour du Rui Arius, acoompagré dune Demoiselle, pour Séprouver a 
Pencontre des jeunes-Chevaliers, lesquels étotent les plus vaillans, ou 
des jeunes, ou les vieux; et comment il abbatit le Roi Artus, et 
quaterze Rois qui en sa compagnie étoient, et pareillement tous les 
‘Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, de coups de.lance: et tratte ledit 
Livre, des plus grandes Adventures que jadis advinrent aux Che- 
valiers Errans; avee la devise et les armes de tous les Chevaliers de la 
Table Ronde. Paris, Ant. Verard, sans date, in fol. gotiq. 

Imprime a paris pour Anthoine verard marchant lbraire de- 
mourat a Paris pres petit pont deuant la rue neufue nostre dame a 
lenseigne Saint tehan leuangeliste. Ou au palais au premier pil- 
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lier deuant la chappelle ou lon chante la messe de messeigneurs les 

This romance begins with an adventure of Branor le Brun, a 
knight above an hundred and twenty years of age, who though he 
had not borne arms for forty years, comes to Camelot to try whether 
the knights of King Arthur's court were as good as those of his days. 
He is however so persuaded of their inferiority, that he only invites 
them to run at him, as at a guintain. Palamedes, Gawain, and 
many others unhorse themselves in doing this; but the old knight 
honours the king, Sir Tristram, and Sir Lancelot so much.as to take 
& spear against them, and he overthrows them like so many children. 
An adventure of Tristram and Palamedes then follows (without any 
connection) which is in the Morte Arthur. 

Gyron is now introduced, and goes to Maloanc, the castle of his 
friend Danayn le Roux. The lady of Maloanc, Danayn’s wife, falls 
in love with him, and tempts him twice, but without effect. They 
go to a tournament, where Meliadus and his friend Sir Lac are 
present; Sir Lac becomes enamoured of the lady, waylays her after 
the tournament, and wins her from her escort of five and twenty 
knights, but loses her himself to Gyron. Gyron unluckily has now 
caught from Sir Lac the love with which the lady herself had not 
been able to inspire him; his heart gives way to the temptation; he 
leads her, “ nothing loth,” to a fountain in.the forest, and takes off 
his armour. ‘ At this point of time, when they were in this guise, 
ready to commit the villainy, then it happened that the spear of 
Gyron which was placed against a tree, fell upon his sword and made 
it fall into the fountain. And Gyron who, as ye have heard, loved 
this sword greatly, as soon ashe saw it fall into the water, ran 
towards it, and left the lady. And when he came to the fountain, 
and saw that the sword was at the bottom of the water, he took it 
out, being greatly vexed, and drew it from the scabbard, and began 
to wipe it. And then he began to regard the letters which were 
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written upon the sword; they had been cut there by reason of the 
good knight Hector le Brun. And these were the proper words 
which were there written: Loyaulte passe tout, et faulsete si honnit 
tout, et decoit tous hommes dedans quals elle se herberge.” Upon 
this his conscience smites him with such remorse for having sinned in 
intention, that he instantly stabs himself. The lady, who is called 
by no other name than La Belle Dame de Maloanc, prevents him 
from repeating the blow, and after a while Red Danayn finds them 
in this situation. The whole truth is acknowledged to him, and he, 
not to be wanting in generosity, loves Gyron more than ever for this 
his courtesy, as it is termed, and takes him home to Maloanc, where 
he is soon healed. During all this time Gyron is only known to this 
family, the rest of the world supposing him to be dead. A great 
deal concerning Hector le Brun is related by way of episode to King 
Meliadus, and Gyron occasionally hears stories of himself introduced 
with considerable skill, as well as interest, to raise his character. 
This part of the Romance, though interrupted with some 
episodical matter, has more unity of purpose than is usual in such 
works. ‘There is no other division than that of chapters; but in 
what may be called the second part, the character, or more properly 
the conduct of the two friends is reversed. Red Danayn going to 
escort a damsel for Gyron, to whom she appertains, betrays his trust, 
and carries her off; Gyron pursues him, and overtaking him at last, 
defeats him after a desperate combat, and though he had determined 
to take his life, spares him for the sake of courtesy. Immediately 
afterwards he rescues him from a giant. The incidental parts in this 
division, are, a story of Galahalt le Brun, with whom Gyron in his 
youth had been companion; and a curious adventure of Breus sans 
pitie, in which he finds the bodies of Febus and the damsel of 
Northumberland in a house hewn in a rock ; and learns their history 
from the son of Febus, a very old man, who in this habitation leads 
a life of penance with his son, which son is the father of Gyron, a fact 
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of which Gyron is ignorant, he it appears being in the predicament 
of Prince Prettyman. Then comes an excellent adventure of the 
knight sans paour in the valley of Serfage, where Naban the black 
makes serfs of every person who enters: the reader is referred for 
the sequel to the Romance of Meliadus. Danayn in his turn delivers 
Gyron and his damsel, who had been betrayed, and were tied to a 
tree that they might suffer from the severity of the weather in the 
cold country of Sorolois. These knights are now reconciled ; they 
separate, each seeking adventures, both are made prisoners; and we 
are referred to the history of Meliadus for their release, “‘ the Latin 
book from which this is translated saying no farther.” The Romance 
ends with a chapter in which Galineus the white, son of Gyron and 
the Damsel, who was born in the preceding chapter, defeats the best 
knights of the Round Table one after another; but he is a wicked 
knight himself, having been wickedly brought up by the false traitor 
who imprisoned his father. 

Francis the first of France preferred this to all other books of 
chivalry, and for that reason commanded Luigi Alamanni to versify 
it in Italian; the command was repeated by his successor Henry II; 
but Alamanni added little to his reputation by the poem; the easy 
sweetness of his verse is less delightful than the simplicity and strength 
of the old prose. The poet has justly praised the morality of his 
story; I know no other Romance so completely free from all im- 
purities of thought or language ;. there are indications enough in it 
of an immoral age, but it seems as if the writer had escaped the con- 
tagion. Either in the poem or in the Romance, Spenser probably 
found the original of his Braggadochio. What may be suspected in 
many of these books appears almost certain in this, that the writer 
frequently, when he began an adventure, knew as little how it was 
to end, as the knight who set off in quest of one; he invented the 
story as he proceeded with it, and sometimes in its progress modified, 
or completely changed the character. which he brought upon the 
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stage. It is worthy of notice that in this Romance the knights of 
King Arthur’s court are represented as mere children to those of 
Uther Pendragon’s days. The prowess of these elder worthies ex- 
ceeds even the hyperboles of Esplandian: one of them makes nothing 
of attacking large armies single-handed, and killing giants with a 
blow of the fist. 


XV. I am indebted to Mr. Heber’s usual kindness for the use 
of Lancelot, Tristram, Meliadus, and Gyron. The following work, 
great part of which is incorporated in the Morte Arthur, is in Mr. 
- Laing’s collection. 

Lhystoire du sainct greaal, Qui est le premier livre de la table 
ronde; lequel tratcte de plusieurs matieres recreatives. Ensemble 
la queste dudict satnct greaal ffaicte par Lancelot, Galaad, Boors et 
Perceval, qui est le dernier livre de la table ronde ; lesquels livres ne 
Surent jamais tmprimez jusques a present. 

Avec le privilege du roy nostre sire gusques a troys ans lequel 
sensuyt. 

Le roy nostre sire a donne et ottroye lettres de grace et prvoilege 
a Galiot du pre marchant libraire, demourant a paris, de faire im- 
primer le iiore du sainct greaal. Et deffend ledut seigneur a tous 
marchans libraires et aultres queleonques du royaume de France 
quiz ne empriment ne facent unprimer ledict livre jusques a troys 
ans apres ensuyvans fints et acomplis, en cas de debat lesdictes in- 
hibttions et deffences tenans nonobstant autres lettres subreplices et a 
ce contratres. Donne a Paris le xxvii jour de Janoier Mil cing 
cens et quatorse. 

Par le roy, et syne Bucelly. 

The first volume concludes at f. 12%, (erroneously numbered 
116.) 

Cy fine le premier liore et hystoire du sainct Greaal uttlle et 
prouffitable a tous chrestiens qui desirent scacoir et veoir plusieurs 
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choses merceilleuscs des haulx fuitz dont nostre seigneur Jhesucrist 
coulut douer ses vrays serviteurs checaliers errans pour la loy ex- 
aulcer et la foy de crestiente entretenir, 

The paging is continued through the second volume. 

Le second volume du sainct greaal, contenant la conqueste dudict 
satnct Greaal, faicte par Lancelot du Lac, Galaad, Perceval et 
Boors, 

Cy fine le derrenier volume de la queste du sainct greaal, fui- 
sant mention de plusteurs mervetlleuses adventures, faictes et mises 
a fin par les compaignons de la table ronde, et principallement de 
par Galaad filz de Lancelot du lac, qui a este la derreniere branche 
de cestuy liore venue et yssue de la semence de Joseph darimathte. 
Nouvellement imprime a Paris. Par Jehan petit Galiot du pre, et 
Michel le noir Libratres demourans a Paris. Le xxv jour de 
Septembre Mil cing cens et seize. 

This remarkable book is said to have been translated by com- 
mand of the Holy Church, from Latin into French, by a person 
whose name is sometimes written Sire Robert de Berron, sometimes 
de Bosron, and whose christian name is as little determined, being in 
some places Robert, and in others Pierre. The name perhaps is as 
fictitious as the command of the church; bold, however, as the latter 
falsehood may appear, the author has advanced a more extraordinary 
assertion, which I know not whether to qualify as fiction or as in- 
tended imposture. He affirms that what he is relating ought to be 
received as truth, car celJuy, he proceeds, seroit plain de trop folle 
hardtesse qui oseroit monstre mensonge en si haulte chose comme est 
ceste saincte hystoive que le vray crucifix fist et escripvit de sa propre 
main, et pour ce dott il estre tenu en plus grant honneur. He then 
proceeds to say, that according to the Scriptures, our Saviour wrote 
only twice during his mortal life, once when he composed the Lord's 
prayer, and once when the woman was taken in adultery; ja ne 
trowvons si hardy clerc qui dye que Dieu fist oncques escripture puis 
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la resurrection, ne mais la saincte escripture du Sainct Greaal 
seullement, et qui vouldrott dire que puis il eust fait autre escripture 
de auctorite il serott tenu a menteur: et si dy bien quil seroit de trop 
fotle hardyesse qui mensonge vouldroit mettre en si haulte chose 
comme est ceste hystoire que le filz de Dieu escripvit luy mesmes de 
8a propre main, puis que il eust mis la mortelle vie hors, et revestu 
la mageste celestielle. 

Whether this blasphemous fiction bé the unpardonable license of 
a romancer’s fancy, or the pious fraud of some zealous believer in 
transubstantiation, I presume not to determine: in the dark ages 
there were no bounds either to such fancies or such frauds. Legends 
not less impudent have obtained belief in the Romish church ; and if 
the light of knowledge, which at one time trembled in its socket, had 
been put out, the Sainct Greaal, with whatever intent it was written, 
might possibly have become one of the sacred books of the west, as 
the Mahabbarat and the Ramayuna are received for holy scripture 
in India. ; 
The first part of this book is clearly by one hand, and that hand 
may be traced (if I mistake not) in Lancelot du Lac, which in its 
printed state seems to have undergone many interpolations. The 
legend of the tree of life is found in both Romances, and the dreams, 
types and moralizations of the Sainct Greaal, like the Lord Savage, the 
Physician without physic, and the Speaking Flowers at the beginning 
of Lancelot, are precisely in the worst. manner of the Gesta Roman- 
orum. There is not the slightest allusion to the tradition concerning 
Glastonbury, the writer therefore was ignorant even of the legendary 
history of England. ‘The second part has no moralizations, and ap- 
pears to be by a different author, perhaps by many; of this indeed 
there is internal proof: Perceval, whose name is thus written towards 
the conclusion, is in other places called Perlevaulx. 


XVI. This personage is the hero of a Romance which is also in 
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Mr. Laing’s collection, and from which some parts are blended with 
the story of the S. Greaal in the Morte Arthur. 

@| Tresplaisante et Recreative Hystoire du Trespreulz et vaillant 
Chevallier Perceval le galloys, Jadis cheoallier de la Table ronde. 
Lequel acheva les adventures du sainct Graal. Avec aulchuns faictz 
belliqueulz du noble chevallier Gauvain Et aultres Chevalliers estans 
au temps du noble Roy Arthus non au paravant Imprime. 

| Avec privilege. 

@ On les vend au Pallais au Paris. En la boutique de Jehan 
Longis, Jehan sainct denis, et Galliot du pre. Marchans libraires 
demourant audict lieu. 

q Findu Romant et Hystoire du preulz et vaillant Chevallier 
Perceval le Galloys. Jadis Chevallier de la Table ronde. Lequel 
acheva les adventures du Sainct Graal. Avec auchuns faits belle- 
queulz du noble chevallier Gauvain. Et aultres Chevalliers estans 
au temps du noble Roy Arthus. Le tout nouvellement Imprime a 
Paris, pour honnestes personnes Jehan sainct denis. et Jehan Longis, 
marchans Libraires demourans audict lieu. Et fut acheve de Im- 
primer le premier jour de Septembre. Lan mil cinq cens trente. 

It is stated in the Prologue to this volume, that Philip, Count of 
’ Flanders, gave orders to bring to light the life and chivalrous feats of 
Perceval, according to the chronicle of the said Prince, and the 
treatise of the Sainct Greaal. Both the count and his chronicler 
died before this could be accomplished. A long time after, Madame 
Jehanne, Countess of Flanders, seeing the beginning of this chronicle, 
and knowing what had been the intention of her ancestor Count 
Philip, ordered ung sien familier orateur, by name Mennessier, to 
translate and complete the work. ‘ The which he did, but foras- 
much as his language, and that of his predecessor, is not after the 
usage of our common French, but altogether unaccustomed and 
strange, to satisfy the desires, pleasures, and will of the princes, 
lords, and others who follow the mother tongue of France, I, says 
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the writer, have employed myself in translating the book, and con- 
verting it from rhyme into prose, following closely, according to my 
‘possibility and power, the sense of my preceding translators.” I 
know not whether the metrical Romance was in Flemish, or in the 
Walloon dialect, or in the dialect of Picardy, in which some writers 
have supposed that Amadis of Gaul was originally written, in con- 
tradiction to the most positive and undoubted evidence. 

This volume seems rather to have been made up from many 
metrical Romances than from one. One story in it may decidedly 
be traced to a Welsh or Breton origin. A chapter begins thus, icy 
fine et fault le compte de lescu, when no tale of a shield has been 
told. An adventure of Gawain is related with gross inconsistencies, 
which could not have existed in any single original; and Gawain 
occupies as great a portion of the book as Perceval himself. Perceval, 
though clearly identified with the personage of that name in the 
Sainct Greaal, is not represented here as having the virtue of 
continence. The Romance has many interesting situations, but Per- 
ceval, as here pourtrayed, is less attractive than any of his compeers. 


XVII. There are other Romances which I have not met with, 
from whence materials for the Morte Arthur have been drawn; but 
these are the principal sources, Lancelot, Tristan, and the Sainct 
Greaal, having furnished nearly two thirds of the whole. Whether 
this compilation was made originally by Sir Thomas Malory, or 
translated by him from a French compendium, has not been ascer- 
tained ; nor is it of importance, as there is no claim to originality on 
his part. The compiler seems to have altered the incidents as freely 
as the arrangement, and may perhaps have made some additions of 
his own; Mr. Douce has suggested that he used manuscripts to the 
texts of which we may probably always be strangers, and this there- 
fore must remain doubtful. It is probable also that some of his 
materials have never been printed. “ O blessed Lord,” says Caxton, 
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“ when I remember the great and many volumes of St. Graal, Ghale- 
hot, and Lancelot du Lac, Gawain, Perceval, Lionel and Tristram, 
and many other, of whom were over long to rehearse, and also to me 
unknown.” Ghalehot may perhaps mean the fault Prince Gale- 
hault, who figures in the history of Lancelot; or more probably 
Galahad, who sate in the siege perilous, af whom there certainly 
existed a separate Romance; it was the favourite book of Nuno 
Alvarez Pereira, who endeavouring as far as possible to imitate the 
character which he admired, became himself the fair ideal of a perfect 
knight, as courteous as he was brave, as humane as he was courteous, 
as pious as he was humane, uniting in himself the acoomplishments 
of a hero, the feelings of a true patriot, and the virtues of a christian 
and a saint. 

It seems too, from the exclamation of Caxton, that Gawain 
and Lionel had each their history; but I believe none are known to 
be in existence, or at least that none have been published. The 
story of Beaumayns has, from its structure and completeness, the 
appearance of having been a metrical Romance. I do not know 
from whence the story of Balin and Balan has been derived; it has 
finer circumstances in it than any other part of the Morte Arthur. 

The history of the Round Table Romances may be investigated 
with better opportunities in France than in England ; but it must be 
sought for also among the remains of the Welsh and Breton fictions, 
_and something may perhaps be discovered in the Walloon tongue, 
though it is to be feared that many.a precious manuscript may have 
perished during the first frenzy of the revolution in Brabant and the 
adjoining countries. If a society for this purpose were formed by 
the lovers of chivalrous literature in all countries, the members, while 
they procured their own individual gratification, would contribute 
something toward the restoration of that feeling which formerly pre- 
vailed in the republic of letters, but which the convulsions of the 
political world have so long and so mournfully suspended. The 
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object should be, a faithful republication of all this family of romances, 
whether in verse or prose, with a careful investigation of the history 
of each. It would not be difficult to detect, from internal marks, 
the order in which they were written, though perhaps impossible to 
ascertain the time. In their present state the productions of very 
different times are frequently blended together. Much light would 
be thrown, in the progress of these researches, upon the history of 
literature and the manners of the middle ages. 


XVIII. The Morte Arthur was a favourite book among our 
ancestors. It continued to be printed till the middle of the 17th 
century, with much alteration of orthography, but very little change 
of language ; and were it again modernized in the same manner, and 
published as a book for boys, it could hardly fail of regaining its 
popularity. When I was a schoolboy I possessed a wretchedly im- 
perfect copy, and there was no book, except the Faery Queen, which 
I perused so often, or with such deep contentment. 

The present edition is a reprint with scrupulous exactness from 
the first edition by Caxton, in Earl Spencer's library, that nobleman 
having, with his wonted liberality, permitted a transcript to be made 
from this most rare and valuable volume for this purpose. 


XIX. “In books of chivalry,” says Addison, “ where the point 
of honour is strained to madness, the whole story runs on chastity and 
courage. The damsel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem 
of her innocence; and to avoid scandal must have a dwarf for her 
page. She is not to think of a man, until some misfortune has 
brought a knight errant to her relief. The knight falls in love, and 
did not gratitude restrain her from murdering her deliverer, would 
die at her feet by her disdain. However he must waste many years 
in the desert, before her virgin heart can think of a surrender. The 
knight goes off, attacks every thing he meets that is bigger and 
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stronger than himself, seeks all opportunities of being knocked on 
the head; and after seven years rambling returns to his mistress, 
whose chastity has been attacked in the mean time by giants and 
tyrants, and undergone as many trials as her lover's valour.” This is 
altogether inaccurate. Addison appears not to have read the books 
which he thus characterises: he mingles the manners of the chivalrous 
romance with the morals of Cassandra, Cleopatra, Clelia, and other 
works of that class which were fashionable in his days, and has thus 
produced a description which resembles neither. Amadis was the 
first romance in which the female character was made respectable ; 
and even there, although the author designed to make the women as 
admirable as the heroes of his tale, he thought the virtue of chastity 
might be dispensed with, provided they were constant in their love. 
The morals of the chivalrous romance were however always 
taken at the highest standard of the age, except perhaps in Tirante 
the White, where they are brutal even to loathsomeness; but the 
.ferocious spirit of the times frequently appears. Gawain and his 
brothers rescue their mother from a villainous knight, who has 
beaten and bruised her as shamefully as the Infantes of Carrion used 
the daughters of the Cid. Gawain killed him; “and then Aggravain» 
Gaheret, and Gaheriet, alighted from their horses, and the one cut 
off his head, and the other cut off his arms, and the other ran his 
sword through his body; and still this did not satisfy them, but they 
cut him in pieces, like flesh upon a chopping board*.” Lancelot and 
Palamedes take a squire belonging to Naban the Black, of the valley 
of Serfage. ‘ Sir,” said Lancelot, ‘ what shall we do with this squire ? 
It is proper to shame him in his members, and send ‘him back to 
Naban, in order to enrage him and do him a despite. Go then to 
the squire, and cut off one of his feet, and one of his hands, and bore 
out one of his eyes; and set him again upon his horse, and send him 
back to his master the giant,-and tell him that Lancelot du Lac and 
Palamedes, companions of the Round Table, have done him this 
® Merlio, T. i. f. 142, 
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despite: and that we will speedily come and visit him. And as 
Lancelot had commanded, so it was done*.” The argument of a 
chapter in the Sainct Greaal runs thus: “how Perlevaulx had a tub 
made ready, and made all the knights of the Sire des Mares be 
beheaded before him, so that their blood should run into the tub; | 
and how he caused the Sire des Mares to be drowned in this tub, in 
the blood of his knights!” The history of Europe during the middle 
ages, is full of cruelties like these: it must be considered as a great 
merit in the romance writers, that they have not introduced them 
more frequently; that they have sometimes reprehended them, and 
that in their ideal heroes they held up for imitation fairer models of 
heroic virtue than were to be found in real life. Chivalry was in its 
noon-day glory under Edward III., and the influence of chivalrous 
literature may be traced not only in the splendour of his magnificent 
court, but in the virtues of the Black Prince. 
XX. The authors of these books never supposed that they 
were outraging probability; none of the marvels which they feigned 
were regarded as impossible ; they were all founded upon the received 
opinions of the age; the belief m magic, the science of gems, and 
the wonderful properties of wells, fountains, and lakes, whose effects 
were described in books, the authenticity of which had never been 
questioned. Travellers and naturalists told of more monsters than 
the romance writers ever devised. Their giants were not larger than 
those who are sometimes imported from Ireland ; they are frequently 
represented as fighting on horseback, and it was never thought necessary 
to imagine a breed of gigantic horses for their use. Boyardo indeed, 
or Berni, exceeds this; but his license is that of a burlesque writer, 
the vice of all the Italian romantic poets. Even they never created 
giants of such steeple-stature as was attributed to the heroes of old, 
whose sepulchres were said to be discovered in different lands, and 
whose fancied bones were actually shewn in museums. 
* Meliadus, f. £29. 
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It is in describing their tournaments, and the exploits of their 
knights on horseback, that the Romance writers have committed the 
greatest exaggeration: their heroes seldom encounter without break- 
ing a lance, and giving or receiving a fall. There exists, however, a 
full account of the proceedings at a pass which Suero de Quinones, 
and nine companions, maintained at the Bridge of Orbigo in Spain, 
against all comers, for thirty days, in the year 1484 This Paso 
Honroso, as it 1s called, is the most famous adventure of its kind that 
was ever undertaken; and a writer was present who recorded all the 
circumstances with the utmost minuteness. This curious record has 
not been preserved, but a careful compendium of it was published in 
1588, by Fr. Juan de Pineda, author of the Monarquia Ecclesiastica, 
and having become exceedingly scarce, was reprinted at Madrid in 
1783. Seven hundred and twenty seven careers were run; the 
combatants: frequently failed in ther career, and seldom fell. One 
person was killed, the lance unfortunately piercing him in the eye; 
very few were hurt, and only an hundred and sixty six spears were - 
broken. This appears poor jousting after a tournament in Romance, 
yet it is not likely ever to have been excelled in any real ex- 
hibition. 

The prowese of the knights of Romance in other respects is not 
much exaggerated. Lancelot and Tristram in armour are what the 
Chicken and Gulley were without it; men of the greatest skill, 
strength, and courage, in a mode of fighting wherein those qualifica- 
tions rendered success certain. 


XXI. Nothing can be more inartificial in structure than the 
Romances of the Round Table. Adventure produces adventure in 
infinite series; not like a tree, whose boughs and branches bearing a 
necessary relation and due proportion to each other, combine into 
one beautiful form, but resembling such plants as the prickly pear, 
where one joint grows upon another, all equal in size and ahke in 
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shape, and the whole making a formless and misshapen mass. Even 
this clumsy mode of transition is often disregarded, and the author 
passes from adventure to adventure without the slightest connection, 
. introducing you without prologue or prelude of any kind to a new 
scene, and bringing forward a new set of personages. In this respect 
Amadis is greatly superior to every other work of the same de- 
scription. Lobeira was the first Romance writer who formed a clear 
and connected plan, and bore it steadily in mind throughout the 
whole progress of his narrative. The skill with which his fable is 
constructed is not less admirable than the beauty of the incidents, 
and the distinctness with which the characters are conceived and 
delineated. Amadis infinitely surpasses every earlier romance in all 
these points, and has not been equalled in either of them by any of 
later date. | 

These folios were the only books of recreation when they were 
composed and printed; and in those ages large volumes were not 
regarded with that fear which is now felt by the busy, and affected 
by the superficial and the vain. A folio romance was the stock of 
amusement for weeks or months, a dozen or a score of pages sufficed 
for the evening’s reading ; and perhaps more satisfaction was gained 
than lost by travelling thus deliberately through the story: it became 
an habitual pleasure. The rapidity of modern narrative is less readily 
understood, and produces fainter effect; these tales were slowly 
received, and made a profound impression, as slow showers penetrate 
the deepest; and hence it was that they so strongly affected the 
manners and morals of the age. As the manners have become 
obsolete, the fashion for such works has passed away; and now for 
the full enjoyment of them a certain aptitude is required, as it is for 
poetry and music: where that aptitude exists, perhaps no works of 
imagination produce so much delight. It is something like that 
pleasure which the poet and the painter partake from forest scenery, 
or in following the course of a mountain stream. 


“LE MORTE DARTHUR.” 
BY ANDREW LANG, M.A. 
aa HE learning about Malory has been so fully dealt 


with in this edition by an expert, that the com- 
ments of one who merely roads Malory for enjoy- 


He oe & most iisapait este and summary of the 
~ legends about Arthur.” The knight was no 
great clerk in Celtic mythology, and perhaps no very discriminate 
judge of what was best to choose, what best to omit, in his 
‘‘French books.” He was content to tell of ‘ noble and renowned 
acts of humanity, gentleness, and chivalry. For herein may be seen 
noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, oe hardiness, love, friend- 
ship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin.” ‘These are the elements 
of our life, these are the farrago libelli which Ascham should not have 
reproached for containing mere ‘“ bold bawdry and open manslaughter.” 
In the very first page we meet Igerne, “a passing good woman,” who 
“would not consent unto the king,” though hers, after all, was 
Alomena’s fate. Malory is throughout strong on the side of goodness. 
The Laureate talks of his book as ‘‘ touched with the adulterous finger ” 
of the time of Edward IV. But assuredly, if we compare the popular 
romance of that day with the popular romances of any other, we might 
consider that a golden age which found its favourite reading, and ite 
ideals of conduct, in the “Morte d’Arthur.” Men and women will be 
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men and women ; but here, even if the passion be sinful, it is still 
passion, ardent, constant, and loyal to the grave. 

There is no more strange fortune in literature than that which 
blended wild Celtic myths, and a monastic theory of the saintly life, 
with all of chivalrous adventure, with all of courtesy and gentleness, 
that the Middle Ages could conceive, and handed it on to be the 
delight of the changing ages. 

In this respect, in the mingling of remote, scarce decipherable 
legends with a high theory of human life, in the choice of what was 
feasible in Celtic legends, in its transmutation into the universally 
appropriate and excellent, the work of Malory may be compared to 
the Homeric epics. [Both have their distant undiscoverable sources 
in the high far-off lands of a society to which we can never return. 

¢’ Both gain a mystery and s magic from early imaginings, both have 
been touched with the colour of many ages, both have the noble 
melancholy of great deeds done and great enterprises attempted, to 
end as all human endeavour ends, leaving only a song or a story in 
the ears of men yet to be born. Studying Malory and Homer 
together, we are struck by the resemblances and differences of life 
and of its ideals; we are impressed by the changes that Christianity 
and the temper of the North have brought into what may be styled 
the heroic and aristocratic theory of existence, of duty, of enjoyment. 

The epic and the romance both start from the conception of the 
marvellous, the supernatural, but how strangely that conception varies 
in each under the influence of the new, the Christian, and the 
Northern ideas. The old capricious Gods have departed, of course, 
and made way for a deity of mercy and justice. But magic is as 
powerful in Malory as in Homer. Merlin does such a craft that 
Pellinore saw not Arthur, as Apollo lightly hides Agenor or Aeneas in 
a mist. In Nimue, one of the ladies of the lake, we have Malory’s 
Circe, whose wiles are too cunning even for his Odysseus, Merlin. The 
wide world to the knights, as to the adventurous Ithacan, is an un- 
substantial fairy place, and Malory’s castles are as enchanted as the 
isles of the unsailed Homeric seas. The vividness of Malory’s pictures 
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has that element of surprise which waits for us as we go up to Circe’s 
house, through the oak coppice and the wild wood. The knight rides 
over a bridge that is old and feeble, and, coming into a great hall, sees 
lying a dead knight that was a seemly man, and a brachet licks his 
wounds, ‘and there comes lady weeping. Across the moors, and 
through the darkness of the forests, Arthur rides after the mysterious 
Morgan le Fay, who shapes herself, by enchantment, into a great 
marble stone. But in Malory the adventures lead to no end till the 
Graal has to be won ;/the knights ride forth for the mere pleasure of 
the unknown, for the mere interest of what may befall them.| One 
sleeps below an apple-tree, and lo! there come four Queens, and look 
on his face, and know that it is Lancelot, and contend for his love. 
Then Morgan le Fay carries him to the enchanted Castle Chariot, and 
they lay him “in a chamber cold,” and tell him that, though no lady 
can have his love but one, and that Queen Guinevere, “now thou 
shalt lose her for ever, and she thee, and therefore thee behoveth to 
choose now one of usfour.” The knight is more loyal to his love than 
Odysseus to his wedded wife: “lever had I die in this prison with 
worship, than to have one of you to my love, maugre my head... .. 
And as to Queen Guinevere, she is the truest lady unto her lord 
living.” But all these adventures among chapels perilous, and valleys 
where stand pavilions of red sandal, are, unlike the Homeric adven- 
tures, without an end or aim. The slight unity that we find in the 
earlier parte, before the Graal becomes an aim and end, before the 
love of Lancelot brings a doom on all, is in the character and position 
of Arthur. Like the sleepless Agamemnon, he might complain of the 
great charge laid on his life; like Charlemagne in the ‘‘ Chanson de 
Roland,” he might cry, 
“Deus ! si peneuse est ma vie!" 


Different as are their ideas of love, and of pure fidelity and con- 
stancy unshaken in a man, Homer and Malory draw near each other 
in their pictures of their great ladies and lovers, Helen and Guinevere. 
Ruinous they both are, but each might say to her singer and her 
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romancer, in the words of Helen to the dead Hector, “Never yet 
heard I evil or despiteful word from thee.” Both romance and epic 
are chivalrous here ; neither Homer nor Malory preaches nor rebukes, 


like the Arthur of the ‘‘Idylls of the King.” But different are the ~- 


repentances of the fateful ladies, the sorrows of the North and South. 
“ At the last,” says Helen, “I groaned for my blindness that Aphrodite 
gave me, when she led me to Troy from mine own country, forsaking 
my child and my bridal chamber, and my lord, that lacked not aught, 
either of wisdom or beauty.” In heroic Greece, the shame is over and 
past; in Elysium, in the Avalon of Argos, Helen and Menelaus are 
destined to endless joy. But the spirit of Christianity and of the 
North, that gave us the passion of Brynhild, demand from Qnuinevere 
another penance. “‘ She let make herself a nun, and great penance she 
took, as ever did sinful lady in this land, and never creature could 
make her merry, but lived in fasting, prayers, and alms deeds, that all 
manner of people marvelled how virtuously she was changed.” In 
that last meeting of Lancelot and Guinevere, when she might have 
gone with him to her own Elysium of Joyous Garde, she cries, ‘“‘ As 
well as I have loved thee, mine heart will not serve me to see thee; 
for through thee and me is the flower of kings and knights destroyed.” 
So she parts from “the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved 
woman ;” “then he sickened more and more and dwined and died 
away; ... . sometime he slumbered a broken sleep, and ever he 
was lying grovelling on the tomb of King Arthur and Queen 
_ Guinevere.” 

Helen and Guinevere are both children of the old world of dreams ; 
both born in the land of myth, each is a daughter of Gods, or a daughter 
of the moon, as the old story fabled of Helen, or ‘“‘ the white ghost,” 
as Guinevere’s name is interpreted ; they are not born of men nor of 
mortal seed: they are as the vision of Beauty on earth among the 
passions of men. But between the years that sang of Helen and the 
years that told of Guinevere what a change has come, and how 
readily the Greek wins to her rest in her home by Eurotas, and how 
hardly does Guinevere attain to hers. Guinevere is never in later time 
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be worshipped and sainted, like Helen, for her very beauty’s sake. 
Jne immense espérance a traversée la terre,” a hope that brings with 
pain and sorrow, and an array of new passions and desires that 
rer vexed or rejoiced the older faith, the older time. In all this 
clusion of the faithful and disloyal love, 


“ Whose honour rooted in dishonour stood,” 


lory has penned the great and chief romance of his own age and of 
8, the story that must endure and must move the lacrymae rerwm till 
a’s nature is altered again. Homer knows wedded love, which no 
a has praised with nobler words than he puts in the lips of Nausicaa; 
| he knows light loves of chiefs and captives. But that great charm 
\ love which is constant as it is sinful, of Lancelot and of Guinevere, 
8 not come into his ken, nor can we fancy him alluring and saddening 
vith the passion of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, “with sheer doom 
we their eyes,” the doom that they drew on them ‘“‘ beyond what was 
sined.” Nor does Homer know, or care to dwell on, a hopeless passion 
the mortal love of Elaine for Lancelot. We may see one touch of 
1 an affection in the words of Nausicaa when she bids Odysseus a 
farewell, a passage the more deeply moving for its reticence. But 
Yausicaa we learn no more; tradition even is not busy with her; 
le the last voyage of the Maid of Astolat is an enduring possession 
omance. And yet more remote from Homer, of course, is the 
tity of the Sangraal legend. Mr. Rhys has very ingeniously 
1 to account for the purity of Galahad and Percival, as if it were 
inheritance from solar heroes, who had been of much prowess 
re the age of the passions began. But we may far more 
sibly attribute the purity of Galahad to monastic influence in 
,and in part to the Germanic chastity of which Tacitus tells, 
ng from a lofty respect for women. We may contrast it with 
3 views of Thetis, so frankly heathen, which disconcert Mr. Glad- 
> in the “Iliad.” Malory’s ideal in this matter was probably very 
rom being attained by his readers, yet it remains an attractive 
we of a manly purity associated with strength and courage. 
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Among the many differences of temper which distinguish this 
great romance of the Middle Ages from the great epics of pre- 
historic Hellas, perhaps the strongest is to be found in the various 
theories of courage. In Homer, courage is a very varying quality. 
When Hector challenges the Achaean princes, dismay and silence fall 
on them. No man is eager to volunteer. In battle even Achilles 
(perhaps in an interpolated passage) is adread. Agamemnon is eter- 
nally despondent and anxious for flight. Only Odysseus, when cut off 
by a crowd of Trojans, dares to stand his ground, unaided and alone. 
‘“‘ For I know that they are cowards, who flee the fight, but whosoever 
is a hero in war, him it mainly behoves to stand stubbornly, whether 
he be smitten, or whether he smite.” Even Hector, in his last stand 
at the Sosean gate, deliberates about making shameful terms with 
Achilles, though Asteropaeus has just set him the example of a gallant 
and glorious death. Neither Greek nor Trojan fights a losing battle 
well; and when Homer makes Hector actually run for his life, he 
gives us a scene which no romancer nor saga-man dared to write 
about ahero. Other is the temper of Lancelot in the Queen’s chamber, 
naked and unarmed, and beset by overwhelming numbers: “ Wit 
you well, Madam, I shall sell my life as dear as I may:—And now 
I had liever than to be lord of all Christendom that I had sure 
armour upon me, that men might speak of my deeds or ever I were 
slain.” | 
We cannot doubt that Homer sang to men who shared his theory 
of courage—who, like him, believed that the bravest had their 
fighting days, as Paris says of himself, and their days when fighting 
was not dear to them. All this is doubtless true enough to human 
nature. But not to believe it, not to acknowledge it, to resist and 
defy the whispers of fear, is true to the Northern nature, and this 
creed has given us many an unsung Thermopyle. 

The Celtic legends, passed through the French mind, and ren- 
dered in Malory’s English, have, what Homer lacks, the charm of 
mystery and distance, the background of the unknown. In Homer 
all is beheld in the clearest and most delicate air; about Merlin and 
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Morgan le Fay, and the ladies of the lake, and the strange swords 
ind cups, there is a mist of’enchantment. They are relics of an older 
vorid, not understood even by the narrators. It is, probably, not 
he Celtic, but. the medisval fancy which introduces another element 
f the romancer, much suppressed in Homer—that of broad conven- 
lonal homour. The epics know of no such warrior as Dinadan 
mong their many types of character. He satisfies the rude medizval 
iste in jokes; he preserves the romances from becoming too senti- 
ental. He sete a dish of fish before “the haut prince ” because the 
wit prince “had a custom he loved no fish.” So comic is this 
vellent Dinadan that Lancelot “may not sit in his saddle when 
at spear hitteth him,” that spear with which the humorous knight 
tote his friends in the ribs. ‘Then laughed the queen and the haut 
that they might not sit at their table,” so “tickle of thes 
e” are those beings, children of the mist and of the night as 
ay are. 

Thus Malory’s book is a very complete and composite picture of a 
angely inherited ideal ; it is, indeed, “a jumble,” but, of all jumbles, 
| most poetic and the most pathetic. Structureless as it seems, 
chwork as it is, the “ Morte d’Arthur” ends as nobly as the ‘ liad,” 
serving the praise which Shelley gives to Homer, and dying away 
‘the high and solemn close of the whole bloody tale in tenderness 

inexpiable sorrow.” It is well called ‘‘La Morte d’Arthur,” for 
ending atones for all, wins forgiveness for all, and, like the death 
Roland, is more triumphant than a victory. Like the three 
pysels, Malory is skilled ‘‘ to teach men unto strange adventures,” 
wstruct in all courage, chastity, endurance, and true love, nor can 
stimate what his influence must have been in training the fathers 
lizabeth’s Englishmen. Thus it has somehow befallen that the 
urian legends, in their third descent, are infinitely more dear and 
iar to Englishmen and English boys than the original French 
aces are to the French, or to any foreign people who borrowed 

from the French. In France, the romances are the special 
sion of scholars only; in England, Malory’s ‘‘ Morte” is a 
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favourite in most school-rooms, and has been the inspiration of our 
greatest poet since our great poetic age. “It is characteristic of our 
mixed race that we have nothing at all like an ancient Germanic epic 
in our popular and living literature. ‘ Beowulf” is far too remote 
from us in every way; we are not fortunate enough to possess any- 
thing corresponding to the “Song of Roland.” We owe our national 
romance first to the Celts, then to the French ; but the form and, to a 
great extent, the spirit are English, are Malory’s. 

\ The style of Malory is, of course, based on the fresh and simple 
manner of his French originals. For an English style of his age, it is par- 
ticularly fluent. Periods of considerable length and intricacy, especially 
in speeches, do not give him any trouble. As examples, we might 
take the dialogue (book xx. chapter iii.) of Lancelot and the Queen 
when he is surprised in her chamber. The daring, chivalry, and self- 
restraint of the knight are here admirably and suitably expressed. 
Perhaps it is just because he does follow a French copy, and so is 
familiar with words derived from the Latin, that Malory possesses his 
fluency and facility. The constant advice to use only “ Anglo- 
Saxon” in modern composition is erroneous, and is ungrateful to those 
great makers of our language, the writers from Spenser to Shak- 
spere. Malory is, of course, much less Latinised than they; such a 
phrase as 


“The multitudinous seas incarnadine ” 


cannot be expected from him. But he is almost as remote from the 


“Wardour Street English” which stands in a false following of the 


Icelandic. If we take his famous chapter on true love and the month 


of May, we see how much his language owes to the Latin, or to the- 


Latin through the French (book xviii. chapter xxv.). Here we have 
such Latinised words as “ flourisheth,” “constrain,” “divers causes,” 
“< gentleness,” ‘‘ service,” “ negligence,” ‘‘ deface,” ‘ stability,” “ vir- 
tuous,” “endure,” “accord,” and so forth, all in half a page. The 
language has slipped away from its monosyllables, and is becoming 
more rapid and more fluent. Here, too, Malory offers examples of a 
trait common in him—the sudden change to the second person, as if in 
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livelier and more actual address: ‘‘ There never was worshipful man or 
worshipfnl woman but theyoved one better than another, and worship 
in arms may never be foiled, but first reserve the honour to God, and 
secondly the quarrel must come of thy lady. . . . . Therefore all ye 
that be lovers call unto your remembrance the month of May, like as 
did Queen Guinevere, for whom I make here a little mention, that 
while she lived she was a true lover, and therefore she had a good 
end.” In ordinary spelling, the words all remain good current 
English. Almost the only obsolete word in the chapter is “ lyoours,” 
Even when the carter “drove on a great wallop” Malory needs no 
glossary. His language always explains itself; for example, in the 
picturesque expression, “I sawe no thyxge but the waters wappe and 
waves wanne.” Malory’s chief mark of childlike simplicity is in his 
conjunctions ; his narrative is stitched with “ so’s” and “ and’s,” though 
this is, of course, less marked in his dialogne and in his reflective 
passages. The childlike character becomes almost Republican in such 
& passage as this : “he landed wyth seven kynges, and the nombre was 
hydous to beholde.” On the whole, it may be said of the narrative 
manner that it is well fitted to the wandering tale; just old enough 
and quaint enough to allure, and to mark the age, without disturbing 
or delaying even the youngest reader of the noble and joyous history. 
Readers enough Malory has, and is likely to have, more probably than 
any other ancient English author, more even than Chaucer, whose 
language and prosody offer more difficulty, and who has the perennial 
disadvantage of writing in verse. Maundeville, probably, can never 
be popular, in spite of his entertaining matter. Ascham only attracts 
scholars and the curious. But the manner and matter of Malory make 
him the most generally known of all old authors, except, of course, 
the translators of the Bible. 

The name of Arthur has been unfortunate when borne by English 
princes, and the fame of Arthur has not always been happy in the 
hands of Malory’s successors. Many have been moved to write an 
Arthuriad, but a kind of blight always fell on their intentions. 
Spenser’s is but an Arthur of allegory and fantasy, not a living 
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character in real romance. Milton never carried out his long-cherished 
design, nor did Dryden “ raise the Table Round again.” In Malory’s 
narrative, poets have felt that more was meant than met the ear. The 
myths of one age naturally become the symbols of the next, and 
Arthur's wars, passing from myth into romance, and touched by 
religion, were especially destined to end in the symbolical. This their 
third stage has, of necessity, the least tangible motive. As the 
Laureate declares, his “‘ Idylls” are: 
“ New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul, 
Rather than that grey King, whose name, a ghost 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain-peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still ; or him 
Of Geoffrey’s book, or him of Malleor’s, one 
Touched by the adulterous finger of a time 
* That hover’d between war and wantonness, 
And crownings and dethronings.” 

This is a hard judgment on Malory’s book, in which the evil is 
not triumphant, nor sympathetic beyond the true bounds of human 
sympathy. It is not so much the fault of the Laureate’s genius, as of 
literary necessity, that the ‘‘ Idylls” are almost too obviously allegoric. 
The Arthurian traditions remain purely romantic in his early “ Lady 
of Shalott,” and in that sweet vernal piece, “a fragment,” “ Sir 
Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” 

‘Then, in the boyhood of the year, 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode thro’ the coverts of the deer 
With blissful treble ringing clear, 
She seem’d a part of joyous Spring : 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before ; 


A light-green tuft of plumes she bore, 
Closed in a golden ring.” 


This and the magical “Lady of Shalott” are indeed poems of 
-“the boyhood of the year,” unclouded by inevitable, bat not wholly 
appropriate reflection. The ‘‘Idylls,” on the other side, have a purpose, 
& purpose which the ancient romance unavoidably suggesta, but which 
is not of a piece with the legend. New wine is put into old bottles. 
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It may be doubted whether a poet is well advised when he deliberately 
treats the theme of another age in the spirit of to-day. Even in the 
first noble fragment of 1842, “The Morte d’Arthur,” the strain of 
thought and speech are modern. King Arthur is, indeed, what the 
poet dreams that he is to be, “a modern gentleman of statelicst 
port.” Admirable as his words are for wisdom and music, and 
imperishable in our memories, the voice is not the voice of the 
Arthur whom we knew. The knight has become a type; a type he 
remains, through the cycle of the ‘‘Idylls of the King.” It is not 
our Arthur who preaches to the repentant Guinevere: the King has 
become the Conscience. ll this, we may say, was not to be avoided. 
We can scarcely take an old theme of the dead world, and tell the 
story again in verse, without bringing, in one way or other, the new kind 
of thought. Tho new kind of expression, his own, the noble sort of 
conceits in which he is an inimitable master, also mark the Laureate’s 
“Idyll.” Says Arthur: 
“© ye stars that shudder over me, 
O earth that soundest hollow under me, 
Vext with waste dreams!” 

This is remote from the tone of the romance we know and love; 
beautifol in itself as it is, we cannot but feel that it is as inconsistent 
as the wisdom and mildness of the Greek in Mr. Bridges’s ‘“ Achilles 
in Scyros.” Or is this feeling only part of our haunting archsological 
pedantry, which, content with the heroes in the garb of their day, is 
vexed to find them familiar with our own more involved speech, and 
more involved thought? Every reader must judge for himself. 
Poetry is always turning back on her only valuable material, that 
which she does not and cannot make, that which was bequeathed to 
her in the youth of our race, when man wandered in worlds not 
realised, and explained them by his fancies. In spite of the cry for 
poetry of our own day and our own life, great poets have all turned 
to tradition for their materials, They may use tradition in two ways 
—frankly appropriating it, never dreaming that its people were in any 
way other than those they know; or clearly knowing the difference, 
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and making the ancient persons mere personae, masks through which 
the new voice is uttered. The first method is that of Homer, of 

Chaucer, and, to a great extent, of Shakepere. Homer’s men, 

Ohaucer’s men, when Chaucer deals with the remote past, are frankly 

Homeric and Chaucerian. The tragedians, on the other hand, place. 
the ideas and the problems of Athenian thought in the mouths of 
mythic heroes and heroines, Agamemnon and Alcestis, Helen, Clytaem- 

nestra, and Odysseus. But the tragedians themselves are so remote 

that only fanatical adorers of Homer are conscious of any travesty, and 

that travesty they can pardon. So, too, in Shakspere, Hamlet is no 

heroic Dane, but a man born after the Renaissance and Reformation. 

This use of far older legends and persons by the great poets of the 

past is so masterful, s0 imaginative, that it conquers us, and subdues 

us to belief. In the “‘Idylls of the King ” we believe less, either that 

the sentiments are too peculiarly modern, or that the dramatic force is 

less vigorous, or that the veil of long familiarity is absent. They 

remain a wonderfully wrought series of pictures, gorgeous as the Gate 

of Camelot with its mystic sculptures, visionary and magnificent and 

unreal : 

“ New things and old co-twisted.” 

The age has seen many other Arthurian revivals. Mr. Morris has 
given us the “ Defence of Guinevere,” his most imaginative work, but 
this, too, has a fantasy, an “intensity” that is alien to the leisurely 
romance. It is pictorial in another way, full of the colour of the 
fourteenth century. Like Guinevere— 


“We gaze upon the arras giddily, 
Where the wind set the silken kings asway.”’ 


Mr. Swinburne’s poem of “Tristram of Lyoness” merely showed that, 
among Mr. Swinburne’s many gifts the gift of narrative is not one. 
The story was clogged and covered out of sight by the heavy splendour 
of the style. Events and characters were lost in vast digressions of 
description. In Mr. Arnold’s brief poem of the death of Tristram 
the passage which haunts us is all his own, owes nothing to Malory 
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or the French books, the beautiful passage on the children of 
Iseult : 
“ But they sleep in sheltered rest 
Like helpless birds in the warm nest 
On the castle’s southern side, ... .” 

Thus the cycle of Arthur has not failed to enrich our modern 
poetry, nor our poetry to enrich it; but a new epic it has not given us, 
because a new epic is an impossibility. Far hence, in the untravelled 
future, the echo of the tumult ofan age dimly heard, faintly understood, 
may become a song in the ears of men unborn. But we have not the 
epic spirit; ere that can come to birth, the world, too, must die 
and be born again. 
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CAKTON*S RUBRICS 


. Fyrst, how Uther Pendragon sente for the duke of Corneway] 


and Igrayne his wyf, and of their departyng sodeynly* ageyn. 


- How Uther Pendragon made warre on the duke of Corne- 


wayl and how by the moyane of Merlyn he laye by the 
duchesse and gate Arthur. 

4,and 5. Of the byrthe of kyng Arthur and of his nouryture, 
and of the deth of kyng Uter Pendragon, and how Arthur 
was chosen kyng, and of wondres and mervaylles of a swerde 
taken out of a stone by the sayd Arthur. 


6. How kyng Arthur pulled oute the swerde dyvers tymes. 
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13. 
14. 
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. How kyng Arthur was crowned and how he made offycers. 
. How kyng Arthur helde in Wales at a Pentecost a grete feest 


and what kynges and lordes came to his feste. 


. Of the fyrst warre that kyng Arthur had and how he wanne 


the felde. 


. How Merlyn counceylled kyng Arthur to sende for kyng Ban 


and kyng Bors, and of theyr counceyl taken for the warre. 


. Of a grete tornoye made by kynge Arthur and the two 


kynges Ban and Bors, and how they wente over the see. 
How eleven kynges gadredt a grete hoost ayenst kyng 
Arthur. 

Of a dreme of the Kyng wyth the Hondred Knyghtes. 

How the eleven kynges wyth theyr hoost fought ayenst 
Arthur and his hoost, and many grete feates of the warre. 


Yet of the same batayll. 


17.¢Yet more of the said batayl, and how it was ended by Merlyn. 


18. 


19. 


ZO: 


21. 


How kyng Arthur, kyng Ban and kyng Bors rescowed kyng 
Leodegraunce, and other incydentes. 

How kyng Arthur rode to Garlyon [séc] and of his dreme, 
and how he sawe the questyng beest. 

How kyng Pellynore took Arthurs hors and folowed the 
questyng beest, and how Merlyn mette wyth Arthur. 

How Ulfyus apeched quene Igrayne, Arthurs moder, of 
treason, and how a knyght came and desyred to have the deth 
of hys mayster revengyd. 
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. 22. How Gryflet was made knyght and justed with a knyght. 


23. How twelve knyghtes came from Rome and axed truage for 
thys londe of Arthur, and how Arthur faught wyth a knyght. 

24. How Merlyn saved Arthurs lyf and threwe an enchaunte- 
ment upon kyng Pellynore and made hym to slepe. 

25. How Arthur by the meane of Merlyn gate Excalybur, hys 
swerde, of the Lady of the Lake. 

26.*How tydynges cam to Arthur that kyng Ryons had overcome 
eleven kynges, and how he desyred Arthurs berde to purfyl 
his mantel. 

2.7.t How al the chyldren were sente fore that were borne on May 
day, and how Mordred was saved. 
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- Ofa damoysel whyche came gyrde wyth a swerde for to fynde 


a man of suche vertue to drawe it oute of the scabard. 


. How Balen arayed lyke a poure knyght pulled out the swerde 


whyche afterward was cause of his deth. 


- How the Lady of the Lake demaunded the knyghtes heed 


that had wonne the swerde, or the maydens hede. 


. How Merlyn tolde th’adventure of this damoysel. 
- How Balyn was pursyewed by syr Launceor, knyght of 


Irelonde, and how he justed and slewe hym. 


. How a damoysel whiche was love to Launceor slewe hyrself 


for love, and how Balyn mette wyth his brother Balan. 


. How a dwarfe reprevyd Balyn for the deth of Launceor, and 


how kyng Marke of Cornewayl founde them and maad a 
tombe over them. 


. How Merlyn prophecyed that two the best knyghtes of the 


world shold fyght there, whyche were syr Launcelot and 
syr ‘Trystram. 


. How Balyn and his broder by the counceyl of Merlyn toke 


kyng Ryons and brought hym to kyng Arthur. 

How kyng Arthur had a bataylle ayenst Nero and kyng Loth 
of Orkeney, and how kyng Loth was deceyved by Merlyn, 
and how twelve kynges were slayne. 

Of the entyerement of twelve kynges and of the prophecye 
of Merlyn how Balyn should gyve the dolorous stroke. 
How a sorouful knyght cam tofore Arthur and how Balyn fet 
hym, and how that knyght was slayn by a knyght invysyble. 
How Balyn and the damoysel mette wyth a knyght whych 
was in lyke wyse slayn, and how the damoysel bledde for the 
custom of a castel. 

Ho(w) Balyn mette wyth that knyght named Garlon at a 
feest and there he slewe hym to have his blood to hele therwith 
the sone of his hoost. 


. How Balyn fought wyth kyng Pelham and how his swerde 


brake, and how he gate a spere werewyth he smote the 
dolorous stroke. 
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How Balyn was delyverd by Merlyn and savyd a knyght 
that wold have slayn hymself for love. 

How that knyght slewe his love and a knyght lyeng by hyr, 
and after how he slewe hymself wyth his owne swerde, and 
how Balyn rode toward a castel where he lost his lyf. 

How Balyn mette wyth his brother Balen and how eche of 
theym slewe other unknowen tyl they were wounded to deth. 
How Merlyn buryed hem bothe in one tombe, and of Balyns 
swerd. 
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. How kyng Arthur took a wyf and wedded Guenever, 


doughter to Leodegran, kyng of the londe of Camelerd, 
wyth whome he had the Rounde ‘Table. 


. How the knyghtes of the Rounde Table were ordeyned and 


theyr syeges blessyd by the Bysshop of Caunterburye. 


. How a poure man (came) rydynge upon a lene mare and 


desyred of kyng Arthur to make his sone knyght. 


. How syr Tor was knowen for sone of kyng Pellynore and 


how Gawayn was made knyght. 


. How atte feste of the weddyng of kyng Arthur to Guenever 


a whyte herte came into the halle and thyrty couple houndes, 
and how a brachet pynched the herte whiche was taken 
awaye. 


. How syr Gawayn rode for to fetche ageyn the herte and how 


two brethern fought eche ageynst other for the herte. 


. How the herte was chaced into a castel and there slayn, and 


how Gauwayn slewe a lady. 


. How four knyghtes faught ayenst sir Gawayn and Gaheryse, 


and how they were overcom and her lyves saved atte request 


of four ladyes. 


. How syr Tor rode after the knyght wyth the brachet and of 


his adventure by the waye. 


. How syr Tor fonde the brachet wyth a lady and howa knyght 


assayled hym for the sayd brachet. 


. How syr Tor overcame the knyght and how he lost hys heed 


at the requeste of a lady. 


. How kyng Pellenore rode after the lady and the knyght that 


ladde her awaye, and how a lady desyred helpe of hym, and 
how he faught wyth ii knyghtes for that lady, of whome he 
slewe that one at the fyrst stroke. 


. How kyng Pellynore gate the lady and brought hyr to 


Camelot to the courte of kyng Arthur. 

How on the waye he herde two knyghtes as he laye by nyght 
in a valey, and of other adventures. 

How whan he was comen to Camelot he was sworne upon 
a book to telle the trouthe of his queste. 
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. How Merlyn was assotted and dooted on one of the ladyes of 


the Lake, and how he was shytte in a roche under a stone 


and there deyed. 


. How fyve kynges came into this londe to warre ayenst kyng 


Arthur and what counceyl Arthur had ayenst them. 


. How kyng Arthur had adoo with them and overthrewe them 


and slewe the five kynges and made the remenaunte to flee. 


. How the batayl was fynysshed or he came, and how the kyng 


founded an abbay where the batayl was. 


. How syr Tor was made knyght of the Rounde Table, and 


how Bagdemagust was dyspleased. 
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. How kyng Arthur, kyng Uryens, and syr Accolon of Gaule 


chaced an hert, and of theyr mervayllous adventure. 


. How Arthur took upon hym to fyght to be delyverd oute of 


pryson, and also for to delyver twenty knyghtes that were in 
pryson. 


. How Accolon fonde hymself by a welle, and he toke upon 


hym to doo bataylle ayenst Arthur. 


. Of the battayle bytwene Arthur and Accolon. 
. How kyng Arthurs swerde that he faught wyth brake, and 


how he recoverd of Accolon his owne swerde Excalibur and 
overcame his enemye. 


. How Accolon confessyd the treason of Morgan le Fay, kyng 


Arthurs syster, and how she wold have doon slee hym. 


. How Arthur accorded the two brethern and delyverd the 


twenty knyghtes, and how syr Accolons deyed. 


. How Morgan wold have slayn syr Uryens hyr husbond, and 


how syr Ewayn hir sone saved hym. 

How quene Morgan le Fay made grete sorowe for the deth 
of Accolon, and how she stale awaye the scawbard fro Arthur. 
How Morgan le Fay saved a knyght that shold have be 
drowned, and how kyng Arthur retorned home ageyn. 
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How the Damoysel of the Lake saved kynge Arthur from 
a mantel which sholde have brente hym. 


How syr Gawayn and syr Ewayn mette with twelve fayr 
damoyselles, and how they compleyned on syr Marhaus.* 


19. Howsyr Marhaws justed with syr Gawaynand syr Ewayn 
and overthrewe them bothe. 


How syr Marhaus, syr Gawayn, and syr Ewayn mette the 
damoyselles and eche of them toke one. 


How a knyght and a dwarf stroof for a lady. 


How kyng Pelleas suffred hymself to be taken prysoner by 
cause he wolde have a syght of his lady. 


How syr Gawayn came to the lady Ettard and laye by hyr, 
and how syr Pelleas fonde them slepyng. 


How syr Pelleas loved no more Ettard by the moyan of the 
Damoysel of the Lake whom he loved ever after. 


How syr Marhaus rode with the damoysel, and how he came 
to the duke of the South Marchis. 


How syr Marhaus faught wyth the duke and his six sones 
and made them to yelde them. 


How syr Ewayn rode wyth the damoysel of forty yere of age, 
and how he gate the prys at tornoyeng. 

How syr Ewayn faught with two knyghtes and overcam hem. 
How at the yeres ende alle thre knyghtes with theyr thre 
damoyselles metten at the fontayne. 
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- How syr Launcelot rode on his adventure, and how he helpe 


a dolorous lady fro hyr payne, and how that he faught wyth a 
dragon. 


- How syr Launcelot came to Pelles, and of the Sangreal, and how 


he begate Galahad on Elayn, kyng Pelles doughter. 


. How syr Launcelot was dyspleasyd whan he knewe that he had 


layen by Elayn, and how she was delyverd of Galahad. 


. How syr Bors came to dame Elayn and sawe Galahad, and how 


he was fedde wyth the Sangreal. 


. How syr Bors made syr Pedyver* to yelde hym, and of mervayl- 


lous adventures that he had, and how he achyeved them. 


. How syr Bors departed, and how syr Launcelot was rebuked of 


the quene Guenever, and of his excuse. 


. How dame Elayn, Galahads moder, came in grete estate to 


Camelot, and how Launcelot byhaved hym there. 


. How dame Brysen by enchauntement brought syr Launcelotte 


to Elayns bedde, and how quene Guenever rebuked hym. 


. How dame Elayn was commaunded by quene Guenever to voyde 


the courte, and how syr Launcelot becam madde. 


. What sorowe quene Guenever made for syr Launcelot, and how 


he was sought by knyghtes of his kynne. 


. How a servaunte of syr Aglovals was slayn, and what vengeaunce 


syr Aglovale and syr Percyvale dyd therfore. 


. How syr Percyvale departed secretelye fro his brother, and how 


he losed a knyght bounden with a chayne, and other thynges. 


. How syr Percyvale mette wyth sir Ector, and how they faught 


longe, and eche had almoost slayne other. 


. How by myracle they were bothe made hole by the comyng of the 


Holy Vessel of Sangreal. 
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. How syr Trystram de Lyones was borne and how his moder deyed 


at his byrthe, wherfore she named hym Tristram. 


- How the stepmoder of syr Trystram had ordeyned poyson for to 


have poysened syr Trystram. 


. Howsyr Trystram was sente into Fraunce and had one to governe 


hym named Governayle, and how he lernyd to harpe, hawke, and 
hunte. 


. How syr Marhaus came out of Irelonde for to aske trewage of 


Cornewayle, or ellys he wold fyght therfor.* 


. How Trystram enterprysed the bataylle to fyght for the trewage 


of Cornwayl and how he was made knyght. 


. How syr Trystram arryved into the ilond for to furnysshe the 


bataylle with syr Marhaus. 


. Hoow syr Tristram faught ayenst syr Marhaus and achyeved his 


batayl, and how syr Marhaus fledde to his shyppe. 


. How syr Marhaus after that he was arryved in Irelonde dyed 


of the stroke that syr Trystram had gyven to hym, and how 
‘Trystram was hurte. 


. How syr Trystram was put to the kepyng of La Bele Ysoude 


fyrst to be helyd of hys wounde. 


. How syr Trystram wanne the degree at a tournoyment in Ire- 


londe, and there made Palomydes to bere no harnoys in a yere. 


. How the quene espyed that syr Tristram had slayn hir broder 


syr Marhaus by his swerde and in what jeopardye he was. 


. How syr Trystram departed fro the kyng and La Bele Isoude out 


of Irelonde for to come into Cornewayl. 


. How syr Trystram and kyng Marke hurted eche other for the 


lovet of a knyghtes wyf. 


. How syr Trystram laye wyth the lady, and how her husbond 


faught wyth syr Trystram. 


. How syr Bleoberis demaunded the fayrest lady in kyng Marks 


court, whom he toke awaye, and how he was foughten with. 
How syr Trystram faught wyth two knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table. 


. How syr Tristram$ faught with syr Bleoberis for a lady, and 


how the lady was put to choyse to whome she wold goo. 
* § therefor ¢ Clone S loue + C Tristcum 
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. How the lady forsoke syr Tristram and abode with syr Bleoberis, 


and how she desyred to goo to hyr husbond. 


. How kyng Mark sent syr ‘Trystram for La Beale Isoude toward 


Irelond, and how by fortune he arryved into Englond. 


. How kyng Anguysshe of Irelonde was somoned to come to kyng 


Arthurs courte for treason. 


. How syr Trystram rescowed a chylde fro a knyght, and how 


Governayle tolde hym* of kyng Anguysshe. 


. How syr Trystram faught for syr Anguysshe and overcame hys 


adversarye, and how his adversarye wold never yelde hym. 


. How syr Blamor desyred Trystram to slee hym, and how syr 


Tristram spared hym, and how they took appoyntement. 


. How syr Tristram demaunded La Bele Isoude for kynge Mark, 


and how syr Trystram and Isoude dronken the love drynke. 


. How syr Tristram and Isoude were in pryson, and how he faughte 


for hir beauté and smote of another ladyes hede. 


. How syr Trystram faught wyth syr Breunor and atte laste smote 


of his hede. 


. How syr Galahad faught wyth syr Tristram, and how syr Tris- 


tram yelded hym and promysed to felaushyp with Lancelot. 


. How syr Launcelot mette with syr Carados beryng awaye sir Ga~ 


wayn, and of the rescows of syr Gawayn. 


. Of the weddyng of kyng Marke to La Beale Isoude, and of 


Brangwayn, hyr mayde, and of Palamydes. 


. How Palamydes demaunded quene Isoude, and how Lambegus 


rode after to rescowe hyr, and of th’ escape of Isoude. 


. How syr Trystram rode after Palamydes and how he fonde hym 


and faught wyth hym, and by the moyne of Isoude the batayl seced. 


. How syr Trystram brought quene Isoude home, and of the debate 


of kyng Marke and syr Trystram. 


. How syr Lamerok justed wyth thirty knyghtes, and syr Tristram 


atte requeste of kyng Mark smote his hors doun. 


. How syr Lamerok sente an horne to kyng Marke in despyte of 


syr ‘I'rystram, and how syr Trystram was dryven into a chapel. 


. How syr Tristram was holpen by his men, and of quene Isoude 


which was put in a lazarcotet, and how Tristram was hurt. 


. How syr Trystram served in warre the kyng Howel of Brytayn 


and slewe hys adversarye in the felde. 


. How syr Suppynabyles tolde syr Trystram how he was deffamed 


in the courte of kyng Arthur. 
*Cbym Shym t S in lazaroote 


. Of syr Lamerok. 
. How syr Trystram and his wyf arryved in Wales, and how he 


mette there wyth syr Lamerok. 


. How syr Trystram faught wyth syr Nabon and overcame hym, 


and made syr Lamerok lord of the yle. 


. How syr Lamerok departed fro syr Trystram, and how he mette 


wyth syr Frolle, and after wyth syr Launcelot. 


. How syr Lamerok slewe syr Frolle, and of the curtoyse fyghtyng 


wyth syr Belleaunce, hys brother. 


[' 


. How a yonge man came into the courte of kyng Arthur and how 
syr Kaye called hym in scorne La Cote Male Tayle. 

- How a damoysel came into the courte and desyred a knyght to take 
on hym an enquest which La Cote Male Tayle emprised. 

- How Le Cote Male Tayle overthrewe syr Dagonet, the kynges 
fole, and of the rebuke that he had of the damoysel. 

. How Le Cote Male Tayle fought ayenst an hondred knyghtes, 
and how he escaped} by the meane of a lady. 

. How syr Launcelot cam to the courte and herde of La Cote Male 
Tayle, and how he folowed after hym, and how La Cote Male 
‘Tayle was prysoner. 

. How syr Launcelot faught wyth six knyghtes and after wyth syr 
Bryan, and how he delyverd the prysonners. 

. How syr Launcelot mette wyth the damoysel named Maledysaunt, 
and named hyr the Damoysel Bien Pensaunt. 

. How Le Cote Male Tayle was taken prysoner and after rescowed 
by syr Launcelot, and how syr Launcelot overcam four brethren. 
. How syr Launcelot maad Le Cote Mayle lord of the castel of 
Pendragon, and after was made knyght of the Rounde Table. 
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. How Beaumayns came to kyng Arthurs courte and de- 


maunded thre petycyons of kyng Arthur. 


. How syr Launcelot and syr Gawayn were wroth by cause 


syr Kaye mocqued Beaumayns, and of a damoysel whyche 


desyred a knyght to fyght for a lady. 


. How Beawmayns desyred the batayl and how it was graunted 


to hym, and how he desyred to be made knyght of sir 
Launcelot. 


- How Beaumayns departed, and how he gate of syr Kaye a 


spere and a shelde, and how he justed and faughte wyth syr 
Launcelot. 


. How Beaumayns tolde to syr Launcelot his name, and how 


he was dubbed knyght of syr Launcelot and after overtooke 
the damoysel. 


. How Beaumayns fought and slewe two knyghtes at a passage. 
. How Beaumayns faught with the knyght of the Blacke 


Laundes and faught with hym ty] he fyl doun and deyed. 


. How the brother of the knyght that was slayn mette wyth 


Beaumayns and faught with Beaumayns tyl he wos yelden. 


. How the damoysel ever rebuked Beaumayns and wold not 


suffre hym to syt at hir table but callyd hym kychyn boye. 


. How the thyrd brother callyd the Rede Knyght justed and 


faughte ayenst Beaumayns, and how Beaumayns overcame 


hym. 


. How syr Beaumayns suffred grete rebukes of the damoysel, 


and he suffred it pacyently. 


. How Beaumayns faughte wyth syr Persaunt of Ynde and 


made hym to be yelden. 


. Of the godelye comynycacyon bytwene syr Persaunt and 


Beaumayns, and how he tolde hym that his name was syr 


Gareth. 


. How the lady that was bysyeged had worde fro hyr syster 


how she had brought a knyght to fyght for hyr and what 
bataylles he had achyeved. 

How the damoysel and Beaumayns came to the syege and 
came to a sykamor tree, and there Beaumayns blewe an horne 
and thenne the Knyght of the Rede Laundes cam to fyght 
wyth hym. 

How the two knyghtes mette togyders, and of their talkyng, 
and how they began theyr batayl. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


a 


24. 


How after longe fyghtyng Beaumayns overcame the knyght 
and wold have slayn hym, but atte request of the lordes he 
saved his lyf and made hym to yelde hym to the lady. 

How the knyght yelded hymand how Beaumaynsmade hym to 
goo unto kyng Arthurs court and to crye sir Lancelot mercy. 
How Beaumayns came to the lady and whan he came to the 
castel the yates were closed ageynst hym, and of the wordes 
that the lady sayd to hym. 

How syr Beaumayns rode after to rescowe his dwarfe and 
came into the castel where he was. 

How syr Gareth otherwyse callyd Beaumayns came to the 
presence of his lady, and how they toke acqueyntance, and 
of their love. 

How at nyght cam an armed knyght and faught with sir 
Gareth and he sore hurt in the thyghe smote of the knyghtes 
heed. 

How the sayd knyght came ageyn the next nyght and was 
beheded ageyn, and how at the feste of Pentecost al the 
knyghtes that syr Gareth had overcome came and yelded 
hem to kyng Arthur. 

How kyng Arthur pardoned them and demaunded of them 
where syr Gareth was. 


25,26. How the quene of Orkeney came to this feste of Pentecoste 


27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
21: 
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33- 
34- 
oo: 
36. 


and sir Gawayn and his brethern cam to aske hir blessyng. 
How kyng Arthur sente for the lady Lyonas, and how she lete 
crye a tournoye at hir castel whereas came many knyghtes. 
How kyng Arthur wente to the tornoyment with his 
knyghtes, and how the lady receyved them worshypfully, and 
how the knyghtes encountred. 

How the knyghtes bare them in the batayl. 

Yet of the sayd tornoyment. 

How syr Gareth was espyed by the herowdes and how he 
escaped oute of the felde. 

How syr Gareth came to a castel where he was wel lodged 
and he justed with a knyght and slewe hym. 

How syr Gareth fought wyth a knyght that helde within his 
castel thirty ladyes and how he slewe hym. 

How syr Gawayn and syr Gareth fought eche ayenst other, 
and how they knewe eche other by the damoysel Lynet. 
How syr Gareth knowleched that they loved eche other to 
kyng Arthur and of thappoyntement of their weddyng. 

Of the grete ryalté and what offycers were made at the feste 
of the weddynge, and of the justes at the feest. 


10. How la Bele Isoude sente letters to syr Trystram by hir mayde 
Brangwayn, and of dyvers aventures of syr Trystram. 

11. How syr Tristram mette with sir Lamerok de Gales, and how 
they faught and after accorded never to fyght togyders. 

12. How syr Palomydes folowed the questyng beest and smote doun 
syr ‘I'rystram and syr Lamerock wyth one spere. 

13-14.* How syr Lamerok mette wyth syr Melleagaunce and faught 
togydre for the beaulté of dame Guenever. 

15. How syr Kaye mette wyth syr Trystram, and after of the shame 
spoken of the knyghtes of Cornewayl, and how they justed. 

16. How kyng Arthur was brought into the Forest Peryllous, and 
how syr Trystram saved his lyf. 

17. Howsyr Trystram came to La Beale Isoude, and how Kehydyous 
began to love Bele Isoude, and of a letter that Tristram fonde. 

18. How syr Tristram departed from Tyntagyl, and how he sorowed 
and was so longe in a forest tyl he was out of his mynde. 

19. Howsyr Trystram sowsed Dagonet ina welle, and how Palamydes 
sente a damoysel to seche Trystram, and how Palamydes mette 
wyth kyng Mark. 

20. How it was noysed how sir Trystram was dede, and how La Beale 
Isoude wolde have slayn hyrself. 

21. How kyng Mark fonde syr Trystram naked and made hym to be 
borne home to Tyntagyl, and how he was there knowen by a 
brachet. 

22. How kyng Marke by th’avys of his counceyl bannysshed syr 
Trystram oute of Cornewayl the terme of ten yere. 

23. How a damoysel sought helpe to helpe sir Launcelot ayenst thirty 
knyghtes, and how syr Trystram faught with them. 

24. How syr Trystram and syr Launcelot came to a lodgyngf where 
they must juste wyth two knyghtes. 

25. How syr Trystram justed wyth syr Kaye and sir Sagramor le 
Desyrous, and how syr Gawayn torned syr Trystram fro Morgan 
le Fay. 

26. How syr Trystram and syr Gauwayn rode to have foughten 
ayenst the thirty knyghtes, but they durst not come oute. 


* xiii omitted in C ft S lodgynge 


27. How damoysel Brangwayn fonde Trystram slepyng by a welle, 
and how she delyverd letters to hym fro Bele Isoude. 

28. How syr Trystram had a falle of syr Palomydes, and how Launce- 
lot overthrewe two knyghtes. 

29. How syr Launcelot justed with Palomydes and overthrewe hym, 
and after he was assayled with twelve knyghtes. 


30: 
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How syr Trystram byhaved hym the fyrst day of the tournement, 
and there he had the prys. 

How syr Trystram retourned ayenst kyng Arthurs partye bycause 
he sawe syr Palomydes on that partye. 

How syr Trystram fonde Palomydes by a welle and broughte 
hym wyth hym to his lodgyng. 

How syr Trystram smote doun sir Palomydes, and how he justed 
wyth kyng Arthur, and other feates. 

How syr Launcelot hurte syr Trystram, and how after syr Trys- 
tram smote doun syr Palomydes. 

How the prys of the thyrd day was gyven to syr Launcelot and 
syr Launcelot gaf it to syr Trystram. 

How Palomydes came to the castel where syr Trystram was, 
and of the queste that syr Launcelot and ten knyghtes made for 
syr Tristram. 

How syr Trystram, syr Palomydes, and syr Dynadan were 
taken and put in pryson. 


Bk. IX, 38. 


39- 
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42. 


43. 


How kyng Marke was sory for the good renommee of 
syr ‘Tristram. Somme of Arthurs knyghtes justed wyth 
knyghtes of Corneway]l. 

Of the treason of kyng Marke, and how syr Gaheris 
smote hym doun and Andred his cosyn. 

How, after that syr Trystram, syr Palomydes and syr 
Dynadan had be longe in pryson, they were delyverd. 
How syr Dynadan rescowed a lady fro syr Breuse Sauns 
Pyté, and how syr Trystram receyveda shelde of Morgan 
le Fay. 

aie ‘Trystram took wyth hym the shelde and also 
how he slewe the paramour of Morgan le Fay. 

How Morgan le Fay buryed hyr paramour, and how 
syr Tristram preysed syr Launcelot and hys kynne. 


. How syr Trystram at a tornoyment bare the shelde that 


Morgan le Fay delyverd to hym. 


. How syr Trystram justed and smote doun kyng Arthur 


bycause he tolde hym not the cause why he bare that 
shelde. 


. How syr Trystram saved syr Palomydes lyf, and how 


they promysed to fyght togyder wythin fourtenyght. 


. How syr Trystram sought a stronge knyght that had 


smyton hym doun and many other knyghtes of the 
Rounde ‘Table. 


. How syr Trystram smote doun syr Sagramor le Desy- 


rous and syr Dodynas le Savage. 


. How syr Trystram mette at the perron wyth syr Laun- 


celot,* and how they faught togyder unknowen.t 


. How syr Launcelot brought syr Trystram to the courte, 


and of the joye that the kyng and other made for the 
comyng of syr ‘T’rystram. 


* CLauncolot S Launcelot + Cvnkuowen S vnknowen 


. How for despyte of syr Trystram kyng Mark came wyth two 


knyghtes into Englond and how he slewe one of the knyghtes. 


- How the kyng came to a fontayne where he fonde syr Lamerock 


complaynyng for the love of kyng Lots wyf. 


. How kyng Marke, syr Lamerok and syr Dynadan came to a 


castel, and how kyng Marke was knowen there. 


- How syr Berluses mette wyth kyng Marke, and how syr Dynadan 


toke his partye. 


- How kyng Marke mocked syr Dynadan, and how they mette 


wyth six knyghtes of the Rounde Table. 


. How the six knyghtes sente sir Dagonet to juste with kyng Marke 


and how kyng Marke refused hym. 


. How syr Palomydes by adventure mette kyng Marke fleyng, and 


how he overthrewe Dagonet and other knyghtes. 


. How kyng Marke and syr Dynadan herde syr Palomydes makyng 


grete sorowe and mornyng for La Bele Isoude. 


. How the kyng had slayn Amant wrongfully tofore kyng Arthur, 


and syr Launcelot fette kyng Marke to kyng Arthur. 


. How syr Dynadan tolde syr Palamydes of the batayl betwene 


syr Launcelot and syr Trystram. 


. How syr Lamerok justed wyth dyvers knyghtes of the castel 


wherin was Morgan le Fay. 


. How syr Palamydes wold have justed for syr Lamerock wyth the 


knyghtes of the castel. 


. How syr Lamerock justed wyth syr Palomydes and hurte hym 


grevously. 


. How it was tolde syr Launcelot that Dagonet chaced kyng Marke, 


and how a knyght overthrewe hym and six knyghtes. 


. How kyng Arthur lete do crye a justes, and how syr Lamorak 


came in and overthrewe syr Gawayn and many other. 


. How kyng Arthur made kyng Marke to be accorded with syr 


Trystram, and how they departed toward Cornewayll. 


. How syr Percyvale was made knyght of kyng Arthur, and 


how a dombe mayde spack and brought hym to the Rounde 
Table. 


. How syr Lamerock laye wyth kyng* Lots wyf, and how syr Gahe- 


ris slewe hir whiche was his owne moder. 


. How syr Agravayn and syr Mordred mette wyth a knyght fleyng, 


and how they bothe were overthrowen, and of syr Dynadan. 
* S king 
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How kyng Arthur, the quene and Launcelot receyved* letters 
oute of Cornewayle, and of the ansuer ageyn. 

How syr Launcelot was wrothe wyth the letter that he receyved 
from kyng Marke, and of Dynadan, whiche made a laye of 
kyng Marke. 

Howsyr Trystram was hurte, and of a warre maad to kynge Marke, 
and of syr Trystram,} how he promysed to rescowe hym. 

How syr Trystram overcame the batayl, and how Elyas desyred 
a man to fyght body for body. 

How syr Elyas and syr Trystram faught togyder for the truage, 
and how syr Trystram slewe Elyas in the felde. 

How at a grete feste that kyng Marke made an harper came and 
sange the lay that Dynadan had made. 


* Creceyned S receyued ¢ S Trysstram 
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. How twelve aged Ambassaytours of Rome came to kyng Arthur 


to demaunde truage for Brytayne. 


. How the kynges and lordes promysed to kyng Arthur ayde and 


helpe ageynst the Romayns. 


- How kyng Arthur helde a parlement at Yorke and how he 


ordeyned how the royame shold be governed in his abscence. 


. How kyng Arthur beyng shypped and lyeng in his caban had a 


mervayllous dreme, and of th’exposycion therof. 


- Howa man of the contreye tolde to hym of a mervayllous geaunte, 


and how he faught and conquerd hym. 


. How kyng Arthur sente syr Gawayn and other to Lucius and 


how they were assayled and escaped wyth worshyp. 


. How Lucius sente certeyn espyes in a busshement for to have 


taken hys knyghtes beyng prysonners, and how they were letted. 


. How a senatour tolde to Lucius of their dyscomfyture, and also 


of the grete batayl betwene Arthur and Lucius. 


. How Arthur after he had achyeved the batayl ayenst the Romayns 


entred into Almayn and so into Ytalye. 


. Ofa bataylle doon by Gauwayn ayenst a Sarasyn whiche after was 


yelden and became Crysten. 
How the Sarasyns came oute of a wode for to rescowe theyr 
beestys, and of a grete bataylle. 


How syr Gauwayn retorned to kyng Arthur wyth his prysoners. 
And how the kyng wanne a cyté, and how he was crowned 
Emperour. 
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How kyng Marke slewe by treason his brother Bowdyn for good 
servyce that he had done to hym. 

How Anglydes, Boudyns wyf, escaped with hir yonge sone Ali- 
saunder le Orphelyn and came to the castel of Arondel. 

How Anglydes gaf the blody doblet to Alysaunder, hir sone, the 
same day that he was made knyght, and the charge withal. 

How it was tolde to kyng Marke of Alysaunder, and how he 
wold have slayn syr Sadok for savyng of his lyf. 

How syr Alysaunder wanne the pryce at a tournoyment, and of 
Morgan le Fay, and how he faught wyth syr Maulgryn and slewe 
hym. 

How quene Morgan le Fay had Alysaunder in hyr castel and how 
she heelyd his woundes. 

How Alysaunder was delyverd fro the quene Morgan le Fay by 
the moyane of a damoysel. 

How Alysaunder mette wyth Alys la Beale Pylgrym and how he 
justed wyth two knyghtes, and after of hym and of syr Mordred. 
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. How syr Launcelot and syr Lyonel departed fro the courte 


for to seek aventures and how syr Lyonel lefte hym slepyng 
and was taken. 


. How syr Ector folowed for to seek syr Launcelot and how 


he was taken by syr Turquyne. 


. How four quenes fonde Launcelot slepyng and how by en- 


chauntement he was taken and ledde into a castel. 


. How syr Lancelot was deliverd by the meane of a damosel. 
. How a knyght founde syr Launcelot lyeng in his lemmans 


bedde and how syr Launcelot faught with the knyght. 


. How sir Launcelot was receyved of kyng Bagdemagus 


doughter and he made his complaynte to hir fader. 


. How syr Launcelot byhaved hym in a tournament and how 


he mette with syr Turquyn ledyng syr Gaheris. 


. How syr Launcelot and sy[r] Turquyn faught togyders. 
. How syr Turquyn was slayn and how syr Launcelot bad syr 


Gaheris delyver al the prysoners. 

How syr Launcelot rode with the damoysel and slewe a 
knyght that distressid al ladyes and also a vylayn that kept 
a bridge. 

How syr Launcelot slewe two geauntes and made a castel free. 
How syr Launcelot rode disguysed in syr Kayes harnoys and 
how he smote doun a knyght. 

How syr Launcelot justed ayenst four knyghtes of the 
Rounde Table and overthrewe theym. 

How syr Launcelot folowed a brachet into a castel where he 
fonde a dede knyght, and how he after was requyred of a 
damoysel to hele hir brother. 

How sir Launcelot cam into the Chapel Peryllous and gate 
there of a dede corps, a pyece of the cloth and a swerde. 

How syr Launcelot at the request of a lady recoverd a faw- 
con by whiche he was deceyved. 

How syr Launcelot overtoke a knyght which chased hys 
wyf to have sleyn hyr, and how he sayd to hym. 

How syr Launcelot came to kyng Arthurs court and how 
there were recounted al his noble feates and actes. 


40. 
ali 
42. 
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45. 
46. 
47- 


48. 
49. 
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How sir Galahalt dyd do crye a justes in Surluse, and quene Guene- 
vers knyghtes shold juste ayenst all that wold come. 

How syr Lancelot fought in a tournoyment, and how syr Palo- 
mydes dyd armes there for a damoysell. 

How syr Galahault and syr Palomydes faught togyder, and of 
syr Dynadan and syr Galahault. 

How syr Archade appeled syr Palamydes of treason, and how 
syr Palamydes slewe hym. 

Of the thyrd day, and how syr Palomydes justed wyth syr Lame 
rok, and other thynges. 

Of the fourth day, and of many grete feates of armes. 

Of the fifth day, and how syr Lamerok byhaved* hym. 

How Palamydes fought wyth Corsabryn for a lady, and how 
Palamydes slewe Corsabryn. 

Of the sixth day and what was thenne doon. 

Of the seventh batayll, and how syr Launcelot, beyng desguysed 
lyke a mayde, smote doun syr Dynadan. 


* Cbybaued S$ byhaued 
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How by treson syr Tristram was brought to a turnoyment* for 
to have be slayn, and how he was put in pryson. 


How kyng Marke lete do counterfete letters from the Pope, and 
how syr Percyval delyverd syr Tristram oute of pryson. 

How syr T'rystram and La Beale Isoude came into Englond, and 
how syr Launcelot brought them to Joyous Garde. 

How by the counceyl of Bele Ysoude Trystram rode armed, and 
how he mette wyth syr Palomydes. 

Of syr Palomydes, and how he mette wyth syr Bleoberys and wyth 
syr Ector; and of syr Percyvale. 


How syr Trystram mette wyth syr Dynadan, and of their devyses, 
and what he sayd to syr Gauwayns brethern. 


How syr Trystram smote doun syr Agravayn and syr Gaheris, 
and how syr Dynadan was sente fore by La Bele Isoude. 


How syr Dynadan mette wyth syr Trystram, and wyth justyng 
wyth syr Palamydes syr Dynadan knewe hym. 


How they approched the Castel Lonagep, and of other devyses of 
the deth of syr Lamerok. 


How they came to Humber banke, and how they fonde a shyppe 
there wherin laye the body of kyng Hermaunce. 


How syr Trystram wyth his felawshyp came and were with an 
hoost whyche after faught wyth syr Trystram, and other maters. 


* S tournoyment 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


How Palamydes wente for to fyght wyth two brethern for the 
deth of kyng Hermaunce. 


The copye of the letter wryton for to revenge the kynges deth, 
and how syr Palamydes faught for to have the bataylle. 


Of the preparacyon of syr Palamydes and the two brethern that 
shold fyght wyth hym. 


Of the batayl betwene syr Palamydes and the two brethern, and 
how the two brethern were slayn. 


How syr Trystram and syr Palamydes mette Breuce Sauns Pyté.* 


* C pyte and how Syr Tristram and la beale ysoude wente vnto Lonazep (see 
p- 725) 
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65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 


70: 


Be 


72 
73: 
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79: 
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81. 


How syr Tristram and La Beale Ysoude wente unto Lonajep. 

How syr Palamydes justed wyth syr Galyhodyn, and after wyth 

syr Gawayn, and smote them doun. 

How syr Trystram and his felaushyp cam unto the tournement of 

Lone3ep, and of dyvers justes and maters. 

How syr Trystram and hys felaushyp justed, and of the noble 

feates that they dyd in that tournoyeng. 

How syr Trystram was unhorsed and smyten doun by syr Launce- 

lot, and after that syr Tristram smote doun kyng Arthur. 

How syr Trystram chaunged his harnoys, and it was al reed, and 

i he demenyd hym; and how syr Palamydes slewe Launcelottes 
ors. 

How syr Launcelot sayd to syr Palamydes, and how the prys of 

that day was gyven to syr Palamydes. 

How syr Dynadan provoked syr Trystram to do wel. 

How kyng Arthur and syr Launcelot came to see La Bele Ysoude, 

and how Palamydes smote doun kyng Arthur. 

How the second day Palamydes forsoke syr ‘Trystram, and wente 

to the contrarye partye ayenst hym. 

How syr Trystram departed out of the felde and awaked sir Dyna- 

dan, and chaunged his araye into blacke. 

How syr Palamydes chaunged his shelde and armour for to hurte 

sir Tristram, and how syr Launcelot dyd to sir Tristram. 

How syr ‘Trystram departed wyth La Bele Isoude, and how 

Palomydes folowed and excused hym. 

How kyng Arthur and syr Launcelot came into theyr pavelyons 

as they satte at souper, and of Palomydes. 

How syr Trystram and syr Palamydes dyd the nexte day, and how 

kyng Arthur was unhorsed. 

How syr Trystram torned to kynge Arthurs syde, and how syr Palo- 

mydes wolde not. 

How syr Bleoberis and syr Ector reported to quene Guenever of 

the beauté of La Bele Isoude. 


91744 .2 Ts 


HERE FOLOWEN THE CHAPYTRES OF THE XII BOOK 


1. How syr Launcelot in hys madnes took a swerde and faughte with 
a knyght and after lepte into a bedde. 

2. How syr Launcelot was caryed in an hors lytter, and after syr 
Launcelot rescowed syr Blyaunte, his hoost. 


91744.2 Zz 


10. 


. How syr Launcelot faught ayenste a bore and slewe hym, and how 


he was hurte and brought to an hermytage. 


. How syr Launcelot was knowen by dame Elayn and was borne 


into a chambre and after helyd by the Sangreal. 


. How syr Launcelot, after that he was hole and had his mynde, he 


was ashamed, and how that Elayn desyred a castel for hym. 


. How syr Launcelot came into the Joyous Yle, and there he 


named hymself Le Chyvaler Malfet. 


. Ofa grete tournoyeng in the Joyous Yle, and how syr Percyvale 


and syr Ector came thyder and syr Percyvale fought wyth hym. 


. How eche of them knewe other, and of their cutosye*, and how 


his brother Ector came to hym, and of theyr joye. 


. How syr Bors and syr Lyonel came to kyng Brandegore, and how 


syr Bors toke his sone Helyne le Blank, and of sir Launcelot. 


How syr Launcelot wyth syr Percyvale and syr Ector came to the 
courte, and of the grete joye of hym. 


* S curtoysye 


. How Palomydes complayned by a welle, and how Epynogris 


came and fonde hym, and of theyr bothe sorowes. 


. How syr Palomydes brought to syr Epynogris his lady. 
. How sir Palomydes and syr Safer were assaylled.* 
. How syr ‘T’rystram made hym redy to rescowe syr Palomydes, 


but syr Launcelot rescowed hym or he came. 


. How syr Trystram and syr Launcelot wyth Palomydes came to 


Joyous Garde. Of Palomydes and syr Trystram. 


. How there was a day sette bytwene syr ‘T'rystram and syr Palo- 


mydes for to fyght, and how sir Trystram was hurte. 


. How syr Palomydes kepte his day for to have foughten, but syr 


Trystram myght not come, and other thynges. 


* Chis lady & how sir palomydes & syr safer were assayled ca lxxxiij & Ixxiiij 
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13. 
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How La Bele Ysoude counceylled syr Trystram to goo unto the 
courte to the grete feste of Pentecoste. 

How syr Trystram departed unarmed and mette with syr Palo- 
mydes, and how they smote eche other, and how Palomydes for- 
bare hym. 

How syr Trystram gate hym a harnoys of a knyght whyche was 
hurte, and how he overthrewe Palomydes.* 

How syr Trystram and syr Palomydest fought longe togyders 
and after accorded, and syr Trystram maad hym to be crystened. 


* CG Palomoydes + C Palamydes 
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. How at the vygyle of the feste of Pentecoste entred into the halle 
before kyng Arthur a damoysel and desyred syr Launcelot for to 
come and dubbe a knyght, and how he wente wyth hyr. 

. How the letters were founde wryton in the Syege Peryllous, and of 
the mervayllous adventure of the swerde in a stone. 


. How syr Gawayn assayed to drawe oute the swerde, and how an 
olde man brought in Galahad. 


. How the olde man broght Galahad to the Syege Peryllous and sette 
hym therin, and how al the knyghtes mervaylled. 

. How kyng Arthur shewed the stone hovyng on the water to Gala- 
had, and how he drewe oute the swerde. 

. How kyng Arthur had al the knyghtes togyder for to juste in the 
medowe besyde Wynchester or they departed. 

. How the quene desyred to see Galahad, and after al the knyghtes 
were replenysshed wyth the Holy Sangreal, and how all they avowed 
the enqueste of the same. 

. How grete sorowe was made of the kyng and ladyes for the de- 
partyng of the knyghtes, and how they departed. 


ie 


19. 


20. 


. How Galahad gate hym a shelde, and how they spedde that 


presumed to take doun the sayd shelde. 


. How Galahad departed with the shelde, and how kyng Evelake* 


had receyved thys shelde of Joseph of Armathye. 


How Joseph made a crosse on the whyte shelde with his blode, 
and how Galahad was by a monke brought to a tombe. 


. Of the mervayle that syr Galahad sawe and herde in the tombe, 


and how he made Melyas knyght. 


. Of th’ adventure that Melyas had, and how Galahad revenged 


hym, and how Melyas was caryed into an abbey. 


. How Galahad departed and how he was commaunded to goo to 


the Castel of Maydens to destroye the wycked custome. 


. How syr Galahad faught wyth the knyghtes of the castel and 


destroyed the wycked custome. 


. How syr Gawayn came to th’ abbey for to folowe Galahad, and 


how he was shryven to an heremyte. 


. How syr Galahad mette with syr Launcelotand with syr Percyvale 


and smote hem doun and departed fro them. 


. How syr Launcelot halfe-slepynge and halfe-wakyng sawe a seek 


man borne in a lytter, and how he was heled by the Sangreal. 


How a voys spake to syr Launcelot, and how he fonde his hors and 
his helme borne awaye and after wente afote. 


How syr Launcelot was shryven and what sorowe he made, and 
of good ensaumples whyche were shewed to hym. 


* Cenela ke 


10. 


- How syr Percyvale came to a recluse and asked hyr counceyl, and 


how she tolde hym that she was hys aunte. 


. How Merlyn lykened the Rounde Table to the world, and how 


the knyghtes that shold achyeve the Sangreal shold be knowen. 


. How syr Percyvale came into a monasterye where hefonde kyng 


Evelak* whyche was an olde man. 


. How syr Percyvale sawe many men of armes beryng a dede knyght 


and how he faughtf ageynst them. 


. How a yeman desyred hym to gete ageyn an hors, and how syr 


Percyvalles hakenay was slayn, and how he gate an hors. 


. Of the grete daunger that syr Percyval was in by hys hors, and 


how he sawe a serpent and a lyon fyght. 


. Of the advysyon that syr Percyval sawe, and how hys advysyon 


was expowned, and of hys lyon. 


. How syr Percyvale sawe a shyppe comyng to hym warde, and how 


the lady of the shyppe tolde hym of hir disherytaunce. 


. How syr Percyval promysed hir helpe, and how he requyred hir 


of love, and how he was saved fro the fende. 


How syr Percyval for penaunce roof hymself thorugh the thyghe, 
and how she was knowen for the devyl. 


* C Enelake t C fauggt 


- How syr Launcelot came into a chapel where he fonde deed in a 
whyte sherte a man of relygyon of on hondred wynter olde. 


. Of a dede man: how men wold have hewen hym*, and it wolde 
not be; and how syr Launcelot toke the hayr of the dede man. 


. Ofan advysyon that syr Launcelot had, and how he tolde it to an 
heremyte and desyred counceyll of hym. 


. How the heremyte expowned to syr Launcelot his advysyon and 
tolde hym that syr Galahad was hys sone. 


. How syr Launcelot justed wyth many knyghtes and he was taken. 
. How syr Launcelot tolde hys advysyon to a woman, and how she 
expowned it to hym. 


* hym not in S 


. How syr Gawayn was nyghe wery of the queste of Sangreal and 
of his mervayllous dreme. 


. Of the advysyon of syr Ector, and how he justed wyth syr Ewayn 
le Avoultres, hys sworne brother. 


. How syr Gawayn and syr Ector cam to an hermytage to be con- 
fessyd, and how they tolde to the hermyte theyr advysyons. 


. How the heremyte expowned theyr advysyon. 
. Of the good councey] that the heremyte gaf to them. 


lel 


- How syr Bors mette wyth an heremyte, and how he was con- 


fessyd to hym, and of his penaunce enjoyned to hym. 


. How syr Bors was lodged with a lady and how he took on hym 


for to fyght ageynst a champyon for hyr lande. 


. Of a vysyon whyche syr Bors had that nyght, and how he faught 


and overcame hys adversarye. 


. How the lady was restored to hyr londes by the bataylle of syr 


Boors, and of his departyng, and how he mette syr Lyonel taken 
and beten wyth thornes and also a mayde which shold have ben 
devoured. 


. How syr Boors lefte to rescowe his brother and rescowed the 


damoysel, and how it was tolde hym that Lyonel was dede. 


How syr Boors tolde his dreme to a preest whiche he had dremed, 
and of the councey] that the preest gaf to hym. 


. How the devyl in a womans lykenes wold have had syr Bors to 


have layen by hir, and how by Goddes grace he escaped. 


. Of the holy comynycacyon of an abbot to syr Boors and how the 


abbot counceylled hym. 


. How syr Boors mette wyth his brother syr Lyonel, and how 


syr Lyonel wolde have slayn syr Boors. 


. How syr Colgrevaunce fought ayenst syr Lyonel for to save 


syr Boors and how the heremyte was slayn. 


. How syr Lyonel slewe syr Colgrevaunce and how after he wold 


have slayn syr Bors. 


. How there came a voys whyche charged syr Bors to touche not 


hym, and of a cloude that came bytwene them. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


- How syr Galahad faught at a turnement and how he was knowen 


of syr Gawayn and of syr Ector de Marris. 


- How syr Galahad rode with a damoysel and came to the shyp 


whereas syr Boors and syr Percyvale were. 


. How syr Galahad entryd into the shyp and of a fayr bedde therin 


wyth other mervayllous thynges, and of a swerde. 


. Of the mervaylles of the swerde and of the scaubard. 
. How Kyng Pelles was smyton thorugh both thyes by cause he 


drewe the swerde, and other mervayllous hystoryes. 


. How Salamon* toke Davyds swerde by the counceyl of hys wyf, 


and of other maters mervayllous. 


. A wonderful tale of kyng Salamon and his wyf. 


. How Galahad and hys felowes came to a castel and how they were 


foughten wythal, and how they slewe theyr adversaryes, and other 
maters. 


. How the thre knyghtes wyth Percyvalst syster came into the 


waste forest, and of an herte and four lyons, and other thynges. 
How they were desyred of a straiige custom which they wolde not 
obeye wherfore they faught and slewe many knyghtes. 

How Percyvalst syster bledde a dysshe ful of blood for to hele 
a lady wherefore she dyed, and how that the body was put in 
a shyppe. 


How Galahad and Percyvale fonde in a castel many tombes of 


maydens that had bledde to dethe. 


* S$ Salomon ¢ S Percyuales 
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How syr Launcelot entred into the shyppe where syr Percyvales 


syster laye deed, and how he mette wyth syr Galahad, hys sone. 


How a knyght brought to syr Galahad an hors and bad hym come 
from his fader, syr Launcelot. 


How Launcelot was tofore the dore of the chambre wherin the 


Holy Sangreal was. 


How syr Launcelot had layen xiiii dayes and as many nyghtes as 
a dede man, and other dyvers maters. 


How syr Launcelot retorned toward Logres, and of other adven- 
tures whyche he sawe in the waye. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


22) 


How Galahad came to kyng Mordrayns, and of other maters and 
adventures. 

How syr Percyvale and syr Boors mette wyth syr Galahad, and 
how they came to the castel of Carbonek, and other maters. 

How Galahad and his felowes were fedde of the Holy Sangreal, 
and how our Lord apperyd to them, and other thynges. 

How Galahad enoynted wyth the blood of the spere the Maymed 
Kyng, and of other adventures. 

How they were fedde with the Sangreal whyle they were in 
pryson, and how Galahad was made kyng. 

Of the sorowe that Percyvale and Boors made whan Galahad 
was dede; and of Percyvale, how he dyed, and other maters. 


. Of the joye kyng* Arthur and the quene had of th’ achyevement 
of the Sangreal, and how Launcelot fyl to hys olde love ageyn. 

. How the quene comaunded syr Launcelot to avoyde the court, 
and of the sorowe that Launcelot made. 

. How at a dyner that the quene made there was a knyght 
enpoysoned, whyche syr Mador layed on the quene. 

. How syr Mador appeched the quene of treson, and there was no 


knyght wold fyght for hyr at the fyrst tyme. 


. How the quene requyred syr Boors to fyght for hyr, and how he 
graunted upon condycyon, and how he warned syr Launcelot 
therof. 

. How at the day syr Boors made hym redy for to fyght for the 
quene, and, whan he shold fyght, how another dyscharged hym. 

. How syr Launcelot fought ayenst syr Mador for the quene, and 
how he overcame syr Mador and dyscharged the quene. 


. How the trouthe was knowen by the Mayden of the Lake, and 
of dyvers other maters. 


* C Toye of Kyng 
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- How syr Launcelot rode to Astolat and receyved a sleve to bere 


upon his helme at the requeste of a mayde. 


- How the tornoye began at Wynchester, and what knyghtes were 


at the justes, and other thynges. 


. Howsir Launcelot and syr Lavayn entred in the felde ayenst them 


of kyng Arthurs court, and how Launcelot was hurte. 


. How syr Launcelot and syr Lavayn departed oute of the felde, 


and in what jeopardye Launcelot was. 


. How Launcelot was brought* to an hermyte for to be helyd of his 


wounde, and of other maters. 


. How syr Gawayn was lodged wyth the lord of Astolat and there 


had knowlege that hit was syr Launcelot that bare the rede sleve. 


. Of the sorowe that syr Boors had for the hurte of Launcelot, and 


of the angre that the quene had bycause Launcelot bare the sleve. 


. Howsyr Boors sought Launcelot and fonde hym in the hermytage, 


and of the lamentacion bytwene them. 


. How syr Launcelot armed hym to assaye yf he myght bere armes, 


and how his woundes brest oute ageyn. 


. How syr Boors retorned and tolde tydynges of syr Launcelot, and 


of the tournoye, and to whome the prys was gyven. 


Of the grete lamentacyont of the Fayr Maydet of§ Astolat whan 
Launcelot shold departe, and how she dyed for his love. 

How the corps of the Mayde of Astolat arryved tofore kyng 
Arthur, and of the buryeng, and how syr Launcelot offryd the 
masse-peny. 


* Cbrougbt S brought + C lamentacyn $ S made § Sos 
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Of grete justes doon alle at Crystemasse* and of a grete justes and 
tournoye ordeyned by kyng Arthur, and of syr Launcelot. 


How Launcelot, after that he was hurt of a gentylwoman came to 
an hermyte, and of other maters. 


How syr Launcelot byhaved hym at the justes, and other men also. 


How kyng Arthur mervaylled moche of the justyng in the felde, 
and how he rode and fonde syr Launcelot. 


* Ca crystemasse 


Bk. 
Bk. 


XVIII. 25. How trewe love is lykened to sommer. 


XIX. 1. How quene Guenever rode on mayeng with certeyn 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table and clad al in grene. 


- How syr Mellyagraunce toke the quene and al hyr knyghtes 


whyche were sore hurte in fyghtyng. 


. How syr Launcelot had word how the quene was taken, and how 


syr Mellyagraunce layed a busshement for Launcelot. 


. How syr Launcelots hors was slayn, and how syr* Launcelot rode 


in a carte for to rescowe the quene. 


. How syr Mellyagraunce requyred foryevenes of the quene, and 


how she appeased syr Launcelot, and other maters. 


. How syr Launcelot came in the nyght to the quene and laye wyth 


hyr, and how syr Melyagraunce appeched the quene of treson. 


. How syr Launcelot answerd for the quene and waged bataylle 


ayenst syr Melyagraunce, and how syr Launcelot was taken in 
a trappe. 


. How syr Launcelot was delyverd out of pryson by a lady and toke 


a whyt courser and came for to kepe hys day. 


. How syr Launcelot cam the same tyme that syr Mellyagraunce 


abode hym in the felde, and dressyd hym to bataylle. 
* Chow howsyr S how syr 
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How syr Urré came into Arthurs courte for to be heled of his 


woundes, and how kyng Arthur wold begyn to handle hym. 

How kyng Arthur handled syr Urré, and after hym many other 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table. 

How syr Launcelot was comanded by Arthur to handle hys 
woundes, and anone he was al hool, and how they thanked God. 
How there was a party made of an hondred knyghtes ayenst an 
hondred knyghtes, and of other maters. 


Here foloweth the book of the pyteous hystorye whyche is of the morte or 
deth of kyng Arthur and the chapytres of the twenty book. 


1. How syr Agravayn and syr Mordred were besy upon syr Gawayn 
for to dysclose the love bytwene syr Launcelot and quene Gue- 
never. 


2. How syr Agravayn dysclosed theyr love to kyng Arthur, and how 
kyng Arthur gaf them lycence to take hym. 


3. How syr Launcelot was espyed in the quenes chambre, and how 
syr Agravayn and syr Mordred came wyth twelve knyghtes to slee 
hym. 

4. How syr Launcelot slew syr Colgrevance and armed hym in his 
harnoys and after slewe syr Agravayn and twelve of his felawes. 


5. How syr Launcelot came to syr Bors and tolde hym how he had 
spedde, and in what adventure he had ben, and how he escaped. 

6. Of the counceyl and advys whiche was taken by syr Launcelot and 
by hys frendes for to save the quene. 

7. How syr Mordred rode hastely to the kyng to telle hym of th’affray 
and deth of syr Agravayn and the other knyghtes. 

8. How syr Launcelot and hys kynnesmen rescowed the quene from 
the fyre, and how he slewe many knyghtes. 


Io. 


Of the sorowe and lamentacyon for the dethe of hys* nevewes and 
other good knyghtes, and also for the quene, his wyf. 


How kyng Arthur, at the requeste of syr Gawayn, concluded to 
make warre ayenst syr Launcelot and layed syege to his castel 


called Joyous Garde. 


. Of the comynycacyon bytwene kyng Arthur and syr Launcelot, 


and how kyng Arthur reprevyd hym. 


How the cosyns and kynnesmen of syr Launcelot excyted hym to 
goo oute to batayl, and how they made them redy. 


. How syr Gawayn justed and smote doun syr Lyonel, and how syr 


Launcelot horsed kyng Arthur. 


How the Pope sent doun his bulles to make pees, and how 
syr Launcelot brought the quene to kyng Arthur. 


. Of the delyveraunce of the quene to the kyng by sir Launcelot, 


and what langage syr Gawayn had to syr Launcelot. 


. Of the comynycacyon bytwene syr Gawayn and syr Launcelot, 


wyth moche other langage. 


How syr Launcelot departed fro the kyng and fro Joyous Garde 
oversee-warde, and what knyghtes wente wyth hym. 


. How syr Launcelot passed over the see, and how he made grete 


lordes of the knyghtes that wente wyth hym. 
* S his 


. How kyng Arthur and syr Gawayn made a grete hoost redy to 


goo over see to make warre on syr Launcelot. 


What message syr Gawayn sente to syr Launcelot, and kynge 
Arthur layed syege to Benwyck, and other maters. 


. How syr Launcelot and syr Gawayn dyd batayl togyder, and how 


syr Gawayn was overthrowen and hurte. 


. Of the sorowe that kyng Arthur made for the warre, and of 


another batayl where also syr Gawayn had the werse. 


. How syr Mordred presumed and toke on hym to be kyng of Eng- 
lond, and wold have maryed the quene, his faders wyf. 


- How, after that kyng Arthur had tydynges, he retorned and came 
to Dover, where syr Mordred mette hym to lette his landyng; and 
of the deth of syr Gawayn. 


. How after syr Gawayns ghoost apperyd to kynge Arthur and 
warned hym that he shold not fyght that day. 


. How by mysadventure of an adder the batayl began, where Mor- 
dred was slayn and Arthur hurte to the deth. 

. How kyng Arthur comanded to caste his swerd Excalybur into 
the water, and how he was delyverd to ladyes in a barge. 

. How syr Bedwere fonde hym on the morne deed in an hermytage, 
and how he abode there wyth the hermyte. 

. Of th’ oppynyon of somme men of the deth of kynge Arthur, and 
how quene Guenever made hir a nonne in Almesburye. 


12. 


ieee 


. How, whan syr Launcelot herde of the deth of kynge* Arthur and 


of syr Gawayn and other maters, (he) came into Englond. 


- How syr Launcelot departed to seche the quene Guenever, and 


how he fonde hir at Almesburye. 


. How syr Launcelot came to th’ermytage where th’ Archebysshop 


of Caunterburye was, and how he toke th’abyte on hym. 


- How syr Launcelot wente wyth his seven felowes to Amesburyet 


and fonde there quene Guenever deed, whom they brought to 
Glastynburye. 

How syr Launcelot began to sekene, and after dyed, whos body 
was borne to Joyous Garde for to be buryed. 

How syr Ector fonde syr Launcelot, hys brother, dede, and how 


Constantyn reygned next after Arthur; and of the ende of thys 
book. 


* Skyng ¢ GC Amesbuyre 


Caxton Ss PREPLCE 


ms TER that I had accomplysshed and fynysshed dyvers [Sig. 4] 
hystoryes as wel of contemplacyon as of other hystoryal 
and worldly actes of grete conquerours and prynces, and 
also certeyn bookes of ensaumples and doctryne, many noble 
and dyvers gentylmen of thys royame of Englond camen s 
and demaunded me many and oftymes wherfore that I 
have not do made and enprynte the noble hystorye of the 
Saynt Greal and of the moost renomed Crysten kyng, 
fyrst and chyef of the thre best Crysten, and worthy, kyng 
Arthur, whyche ought moost to be remembred emonge us 10 
Englysshemen tofore al other Crysten kynges. 

For it is notoyrly knowen thorugh the unyversal world 
that there been nine worthy and the best that ever were, 
that is to wete, thre Paynyms, thre Jewes, and thre Crysten 
men. As for the Paynyms, ther were tofore the Incarnacyon 1; 
of Cryst, whiche were named, the fyrst Hector of Troye, of 
whome th’ystorye is comen bothe in balade and in prose, 
the second Alysaunder the Grete, and the thyrd Julyus 
Cezar, Emperour of Rome, of whome th’ystoryes ben wel 
knowen and had. And as for the thre Jewes whyche also 20 
were tofore th’Yncarnacyon of our Lord, of whome the 
fyrst was Duc Josué whyche brought the chyldren of Israhel 
into the londe of byheste, the second Davyd, kyng of Jeru- 
salem, and the thyrd Judas Machabeus, of these thre the 
Byble reherceth al theyr noble hystoryes and actes. And 25 
sythe the sayd Incarnacyon have ben thre noble Crysten 
men stalled and admytted thorugh the unyversal world into 
the nombre of the nine beste and worthy, of whome was 
fyrst the noble Arthur, whos noble actes I purpose to wryte 
in thys present book here folowyng. The second was 30 
Charlemayn, or Charles the Grete, of whome th’ystorye is 
had in many places, bothe in Frensshe and Englysshe; and 
the thyrd and last was Godefray of Boloyn, of whos actes 
and lyf I made a book unto th’excellent prynce and kyng of 
noble memorye, kyng Edward the Fourth. 35 

20 C’kno (end of line) 


exliv Caxton’s Preface 


The sayd noble jentylmen instantly requyred me t’em- 
prynte th’ystorye of the sayd noble kyng and conquerour 
kyng Arthur and of his knyghtes, wyth th’ystorye of the 
Saynt Greal and of the deth and endyng of the sayd Arthur, 

5 affermyng that I ought rather t’enprynte his actes and noble 
feates than of Godefroye of Boloyne or ony of the other eyght, 
consyderyng that he was a man borne wythin this royame 
and kyng and emperour of the same, and that there ben in 

_ Frensshe dyvers and many noble volumes of his actes, and 

10 also of his knyghtes. 

To whome I answerd that dyvers men holde oppynyon 
that there was no suche Arthur and that alle suche bookes 
as been maad of hym ben but fayned and fables, bycause that 
somme cronycles make of hym no mencyon ne remembre 

15 hym noothynge, ne of his knyghtes. 

Wherto they answerd, and one in specyal sayd, that in 
hym that shold say or thynke that there was never suche a 
kyng callyd Arthur myght wel be aretted grete folye and 
blyndenesse, for he sayd that there were many evydences of 

20 the contrarye. Fyrst, ye may see his sepulture in the monas- 
terye of Glastyngburye; and also in Polycronycon, in the 
fifth book, the syxte chappytre, and in the seventh book, 
the twenty-thyrd chappytre, where his body was buryed, and 
after founden and translated into the sayd monasterye. Ye 

25 shal se also in th’ystorye of Bochas, in his book Dr Casu 
PrincipuM, parte of his noble actes, and also of his falle. 
Also Galfrydus, in his Brutysshe book, recounteth his lyf. 
And in dyvers places of Englond many remembraunces ben 
yet of hym and shall remayne perpetuelly, and also of his 

30 knyghtes: fyrst, in the abbey of Westmestre, at Saynt 
Edwardes shryne, remayneth the prynte of his seal in reed 
waxe, closed in beryll, in whych is wryton Parricius 
ARTHURUS Britanniz GaLtitiz GERMANIE Daciz IMPERATOR; 
item, in the castel of Dover ye may see Gauwayns skulle and 

35 Cradoks mantel; at Wynchester, the Rounde Table; in other 
places Launcelottes swerde and many other thynges. 

Thenne, al these thynges consydered, there can no man 
resonably gaynsaye but there was a kyng of thys lande named 
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Arthur. For in al places, Crysten and hethen, he is reputed 
and taken for one of the nine worthy, and the fyrst of the 
thre Crysten men. And also he is more spoken of beyonde 
the see, moo bookes made of his noble actes, than there be 
in Englond; as wel in Duche, Ytalyen, Spaynysshe, and; 
Grekysshe, as in Frensshe. And yet of record remayne in 
wytnesse of hym in Wales, in the toune of Camelot, the 
grete stones and mervayllous werkys of yron lyeng under 
the grounde, and ryal vautes, [sig. 4iij] which dyvers now 
lyvyng hath seen. Wherfor it is a mervayl why he is no more 
renomed in his owne contreye, sauf onelye it accordeth to 
the word of God, whyche sayth that no man is accept for a 
prophete in his owne contreye. 

Thenne, al these thynges forsayd aledged, I coude not 
wel denye but that there was suche a noble kyng named 1s 
Arthur, and reputed one of the nine worthy, and fyrst and 
chyef of the Cristen men. And many noble volumes be 
made of hym and of his noble knyghtes in Frensshe, which 
I have seen and redde beyonde the see, which been not had 
in our maternal tongue. But in Walsshe ben many, and also 20 
in Frensshe, and somme in Englysshe, but nowher nygh 
alle. Wherfore, suche as have late ben drawen oute bryefly 
into Englysshe, I have, after the symple connynge that God 
hath sente to me, under the favour and correctyon of al 
noble lordes and gentylmen, enprysed to enprynte a book of 25 
the noble hystoryes of the sayd kynge Arthur and of certeyn 
of his knyghtes, after a copye unto me delyverd, whyche 
copye syr Thomas Malorye dyd take oute of certeyn bookes 
of Frensshe and reduced it into Englysshe. 

And I, accordyng to my copye, have doon sette it in 30 
enprynte to the entente that noble men may see and lerne 
the noble actes of chyvalrye, the jentyl and vertuous dedes 
that somme knyghtes used in tho dayes, by whyche they 
came to honour, and how they that were vycious were 
punysshed and ofte put to shame and rebuke; humbly 35 
bysechyng al noble lordes and ladyes wyth al other estates, 
of what estate or degree they been of, that shal see and rede 
in this sayd book and werke, that they take the good and 
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honest actes in their remembraunce, and to folowe the same; 
wherin they shalle fynde many joyous and playsaunt hys- 
toryes and noble and renomed actes of humanyté, gentyl- 
nesse, and chyvalryes. For herein may be seen noble 
5 chyvalrye, curtosye, humanyté, frendlynesse, hardynesse, 
love, frendshyp, cowardyse, murdre, hate, vertue, and synne. 
Doo after the good and leve the evyl, and it shal brynge you 
to good fame and renommee. 
And for to passe the tyme thys book shal be plesaunte 
ro to rede in, but for to gyve fayth and byleve that al is trewe 
that is conteyned herin, ye be at your lyberté. But al is 
wryton for our doctryne, and for to beware that we falle not 
to vyce ne synne, but t’exersyse and folowe vertu, by whyche 
we may come and atteyne to good fame and renommé in thys 
rs lyf, and after thys shorte and transytorye lyf to come unto 
everlastyng blysse in heven; the whyche He graunte us that 
reygneth in heven, the Blessyd Trynyté. AMEN. 


Thenne, to procede forth in thys sayd book, whyche I 
dyrecte unto alle noble prynces, lordes, and ladyes, gentyl- 
2omen or gentylwymmen, that desyre to rede or here redde 
of the noble and joyous hystorye of the grete conquerour 
and excellent kyng, kyng Arthur, somtyme kyng of thys 
noble royalme thenne callyd Bretaygne, 1, Wyllyam Caxton, 
symple persone, present thys book folowyng whyche I have 
25 enprysed t’enprynte: and treateth of the noble actes, feates 
of armes of chyvalrye, prowesse, hardynesse, humanyté, love, 
curtosye, and veray gentylnesse, wyth many wonderful hys- 
toryes and adventures. 
And for to understonde bryefly the contente of thys 
30 volume I have devyded it into twenty-one bookes, and every 
book chapytred, as hereafter shal by Goddes grace folowe: 


‘The fyrst book shal treate how Utherpendragon gate the noble 
conquerour kyng Arthur, and conteyneth xxvili chappytres. 
The second book treateth of Balyn, the noble knyght, and con- 
35  teyneth xix chapytres. 
The thyrd book treateth of the maryage of kyng Arthur to Quene 
Guenever, wyth other maters, and conteyneth fyftene chappytres. 
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The fourth book, how Merlyn was assotted, and of warre maad 
to kyng Arthur, and conteyneth xxix chappytres. 

The fyfthe book treateth of the conqueste of Lucius th’emperour 
and conteyneth xii chappytres. 

The syxthe book treateth of syr Launcelot and syr Lyonel and 5 
mervayllous adventures and conteyneth xviii chapytres. 

The seventh book treateth of a noble knyght called syr Gareth 
and named by syr Kaye ‘Beaumayns’ and conteyneth xxxvi 
chapytres. 

The eyght book treateth of the byrthe of syr Trystram, the noble ro 
knyght, and of hys actes and conteyneth xli chapytres. 

‘The 1x book treateth of a knyght named by syr Kaye ‘Le Cote 
Mayle Taylle’ and also of syr Trystram and conteyneth xliiij [szg. 
Ai; | chapytres. 

The x book treateth of syr Trystram and other mervayllous 15 
adventures and conteyneth Ixxxviii chappytres. 

The xi book treateth of syr Launcelot and syr Galahad and con- 
teyneth xiiij chappytres. 

The xii book treateth of syr Launcelot and his madnesse and 
conteyneth xiii) chappytres. 20 
The xii book treateth how Galahad came fyrst to kyng Arthurs 
courte, and the quest, how the Sangreall was begonne, and con- 

teyneth xx chapytres. 

The xiiij book treateth of the queste of the Sangreal and con- 
teyneth x chapytres. 25 
The xv book treateth of syr Launcelot and conteyneth vi 

chapytres. 

The xvi book treateth of syr Bors and syr Lyonel, his brother, 
and conteyneth xvii chapytres. 

The xvii book treateth of the Sangreal and conteyneth xxili 30 
chapytres. 

The xviii book treateth of syr Launcelot and the quene and con- 
teyneth xxv chapytres. 

The xix book treateth of quene Guenever and Launcelot and 
conteyneth xiii chapytres. 35 
The xx book treateth of the pyteous deth of Arthur and con- 

teyneth xxii chapytres. 

The xxi book treateth of his last departyng, and how syr Launce- 
lot came to revenge his dethe, and conteyneth xii chapytres. 


The somme is twenty-one bookes whyche conteyne the 40 


somme of fyve hondred and seven chapytres, as more 
playnly shal folowe herafter. 
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FER that I had accomplished and finished divers histories, as well of 
A contemplation as of other historical and worldly acts of great conquerors 
and princes, and also certain books of ensamples and doctrine, many noble and 
divers gentlemen of this realm of England came and demanded me, many and 
ofttimes, wherefore that I have not do made and imprinted the noble history of 
the Sangreal, and of the most renowned Christian king, first and chief of the 
three best Christian and worthy, King Arthur, which ought most to be remem- 
bered among us English men tofore all other Christian kings. For it is notoriously 
known through the universal world that there be nine worthy and the best that 
ever were. That is to wit three paynims, three Jews, and three Christian men. As 
for the paynims they were tofore the Incarnation of Christ, which were named, 
the first Hector of Troy, of whom the history is come both in ballad and in prose; 
the second Alexander the Great ; and the third Julius Caesar, Emperor of Rome, 
of whom the histories be well-known and had. And as for the three Jews which 
also were tofore the Incarnation of our Lord, of whom the first was Duke Joshua 
which brought the children of Israel into the land of behest ; the second David, 
King of Jerusalem ; and the third Judas Maccabaeus : of these three the Bible 
rehearseth all their noble histories and acts. And sith the said Incarnation have 
been three noble Christian men stalled and admitted through the universal world 
into the number of the nine best and worthy, of whom was first the noble Arthur, 
whose noble acts | purpose to write in this present book here following. The 
second was Charlemagne or Charles the Great, of whom the history is had in 
many places both in French and English ; and the third and last was Godfrey of 
Bouillon, of whose acts and life | made a book unto the excellent prince and king 
of noble memory, King Edward the Fourth. The said noble gentlemen instantly 
required me to imprint the history of the said noble king and conqueror, King 
Arthur, and of his knights, with the history of the Sangreal, and of the death 


and ending of the said Arthur ; affirming that | ought rather to imprint his acts 
and noble feats, than of Godfrey of Bouillon, or any of the other eight, consid- 
ering that he was a man born within this realm, and king and emperor of the 
same ; and that there be in French divers and many noble volumes of his acts, 
and also of his knights. To whom I answered, that divers men hold opinion that 
there was no such Arthur, and that all such books as be made of him be but 
feigned and fables, by cause that some chronicles make of him no mention nor 
remember him no thing, nor of his knights. Whereto they answered and one in 
special said, that in him that should say or think that there was never such a 
king called Arthur, might well be credited great folly and blindness ; for he said 
that there were many evidences of the contrary : first ye may see his sepulture 
in the Monastery of Glastonbury. And also in Polichronicon, in the fifth book 
the sixth chapter, and in the seventh book the twenty-third chapter, where his 
body was buried and after found and translated into the said monastery. Ye shall 
see also in the history of Bochas, in his book De Casu Principum, part of his 
noble acts, and also of his fall. Also Galfridus in his British book recounteth his 
life : and in divers places of England many remembrances be yet of him and 
shall remain perpetually, and also of his knights. First in the Abbey of 
Westminster, at Saint Edward's shrine, remaineth the print of his seal in red wax 
closed in beryl, in which is written Patricius Arthurus, Britannie, Gallte, 
Germanie, Dacie, Imperator. \tem in the castle of Dover ye may see Gawaine's 
skull and Craddock's mantle : at Winchester the Round Table : at other places 
Launcelot’s sword and many other things. Then all these things considered, there 
can no man reasonably gainsay but there was a king of this land named Arthur. 
For in all places, Christian and heathen, he is reputed and taken for one of the 
nine worthy, and the first of the three Christian men. And also he is more spoken 
of beyond the sea, more books made of his noble acts than there be in England, 
as well in Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Greek, as in French. And yet of record 
remain in witness of him in Wales, in the town of Camelot, the great stones and 
marvellous works of iron, lying under the ground, and royal vaults, which divers 
now living hath seen. Wherefore it is a marvel why he is no more renowned in 
his own country, save only it accordeth to the Word of God, which saith that no 
man is accept for a prophet in his own country. Then all these things foresaid 
alleged, I could not well deny but that there was such a noble king named Arthur, 


and reputed one of the nine worthy, and first and chief of the Christian men ; 
and many noble volumes be made of him and of his noble knights in French, 
which I have seen and read beyond the sea, which be not had in our maternal 
tongue, but in Welsh be many and also in French, and some in English, but no 
where nigh all. Where fore, such as have late been drawn out briefly into English 
I have after the simple conning that God hath sent to me, under the favour and 
correction of all noble lords and gentlemen, emprised to imprint a book of the 
noble histories of the said King Arthur, and of certain of his knights, after a copy 
unto me delivered, which copy Sir Thomas Malory did take out of certain books 
of French, and reduced it into English. And I, according to my copy, have done 
set it in imprint, to the intent that noble men may see and learn the noble acts 
of chivalry, the gentle and virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days, 
by which they came to honour ; and how they that were vicious were punished 
and oft put to shame and rebuke ; humbly beseeching all noble lords and ladies, 
with all other estates, of what estate or degree they be of, that shall see and read 
in this said book and work, that they take the good and honest acts in their 
remembrance, and to follow the same. Wherein they shall find many joyous and 
pleasant histories, and noble and renowned acts of humanity, gentleness, and 
chivalries. For herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendli- 
ness, hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good fame and renown. 
And for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to read in ; but for to give 
faith and believe that all is true that is contained herein, ye be at your liberty ; 
but all is written for our doctrine, and for to beware that we fall not to vice nor 
sin ; but to exercise and follow virtue ; by which we may come and attain to 
good fame and renown in this life, and after this short and transitory life, to come 
unto everlasting bliss in heaven, the which he grant us that reigneth in heaven, 
the blessed Trinity. Amen 

Then to proceed forth in this said book, which I direct unto all noble princes, 
lords and ladies, gentlemen or gentlewomen, that desire to read or hear read of 
the noble and joyous history of the great conqueror and excellent king, King 
Arthur, sometime king of this noble realm, then called Britain. 1, William Caxton, 
simple person, present this book following, which I have emprised to imprint ; 


and treateth of the noble acts, feats of arms of chivalry, prowess, hardiness, 


humanity, love, courtesy and very gentleness, with many wonderful histories 
and adventures. And for to understand briefly the content of this volume, I have 
divided it into twenty-one books, and every book chaptered as hereafter shall 
by God’s grace follow. The first book shall treat how Uther Pendragon gat the 
noble conqueror King Arthur, and containeth twenty-eight chapters. The second 
book treateth of Balin the noble knight, and containeth nineteen chapters. The 
third book treateth of the marriage of King Arthur to Queen Guenever, with other 
matters, and containeth fifteen chapters. The fourth book, how Merlin was 
assotted, and of war made to King Arthur, and containeth twenty-nine chapters. 
The fifth book treateth of the conquest of Lucius the emperor, and containeth 
twelve chapters. The sixth book treateth of Sir Launcelot and Sir Lionel, and 
marvellous adventures, and containeth eighteen chapters. The seventh book 
treateth of a noble knight called Sir Gareth, and named by Sir Kay, Beaumains, 
and containeth thirty-six chapters. The eighth book treateth of the birth of Sir 
Tristram the noble knight, and of his acts, and containeth forty-one chapters. 
The ninth book treateth of a knight named by Sir Kay, La Cote Male Taile, and 
also of Sir Tristram, and containeth forty-four chapters. The tenth book treateth 
of Sir Tristram and other marvellous adventures, and containeth eighty-eight 
chapters. The eleventh book treateth of Sir Launcelot and Sir Galahad, and 
containeth fourteen chapters. The twelfth book treateth of Sir Launcelot and his 
madness, and containeth fourteen chapters. The thirteenth book treateth how 
Galahad came first to King Arthur’s court, and the quest-how the Sangreal was 
begun, and containeth twenty chapters. The fourteenth book treateth of the quest 
of the Sangreal, and containeth ten chapters. The fifteenth book treateth of Sir 
Launcelot, and containeth six chapters. The sixteenth book treateth of Sir Bors 
and Sir Lionel his brother, and containeth seventeen chapters. The seventeenth 
book treateth of the Sangreal, and containeth twenty-three chapters. The eigh- 
teenth book treateth of Sir Launcelot and the queen, and containeth twenty-five 
chapters. The nineteenth book treateth of Queen Guenever and Launcelot, and 
containeth thirteen chapters. The twentieth book treateth of the piteous death of 
Arthur, and containeth twenty-two chapters. The twenty-first book treateth of 
his last departing, and how Sir Launcelot came to revenge his death, and 
containeth thirteen chapters. The sum is twenty-one books, which contain the 


sum of five hundred and seven chapters, as more plainly shall follow hereafter. 


B ook 1 
K ing Arthur 

P art 01 

M erlin 
tH I'T befel in the dayes of Uther Pendragon, when he was 
kynge of all Englond and so regned, that there was 
a myghty duke in Cornewaill that helde warre ageynst hym 
long tyme, and the duke was called the duke of Tyntagil. 
And so by meanes kynge Uther send for this duk, chargyng 
hym to brynge his wyf with hym, for she was called a fair 
lady and a passynge wyse, and her name was called Igrayne. 

So whan the duke and his wyf were comyn unto the kynge, 
by the meanes of grete lordes they were accorded bothe: the 
kynge lyked and loved this lady wel, and he made them grete 
chere out of mesure and desyred to have lyen by her. But she 
was a passyng good woman and wold not assente unto the 
kynge. 

And thenne she told the duke her husband and said, 

‘I suppose that we were sente for that I shold be dis- 
honoured. Wherfor, husband, I counceille yow that we 
departe from hens sodenly, that we maye ryde all nyghte 
unto oure owne castell.’ 

Andin lyke wyse as she saide so they departed, that neyther 
the kynge nor none of his counceill were ware of their de- 
partyng. Alsosooneas kyng Uther knewe of theire departyng 
soo sodenly, he was wonderly wrothe; thenne he called to 
hym his pryvy counceille and told them of the sodeyne 
departyng of the duke and his wyf. Thenne they avysed the 
kynge to send for the duke and his wyf by a grete charge: 

‘And yf he wille not come at your somons, thenne may ye 
do your best; thenne have ye cause to make myghty werre 
upon hym.’ 

Soo that was done, and the messagers hadde their ansuers; 
and that was thys, shortly, that neyther he nor his wyf wold 
not come at hym. Thenne was the kyng wonderly wroth, 
and thenne the kyng sente hym playne word ageyne and 
badde hym be redy and stuffe hym and garnysshe hym, for 
within forty dayes he wold fetche hym oute of the byggest 
castell that he hath. Whanne the duke hadde thys warnynge 
anone he wente and furnysshed and garnysshed two stronge 
castels of his, of the whiche the one hyght Tyntagil and the 
other castel hyght Terraby]l. 
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So his wyf dame Igrayne he putte in the castell of Tyntagil, 
and hymself he putte in the castel of Terrabyl, the whiche 
had many yssues and posternes oute. Thenne in all haste 
came Uther with a grete hoost and leyd a syege aboute the 
castel of Terrabil, and ther he pyght many pavelyons. And 
there was grete warre made on bothe partyes and moche 
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Thenne for pure angre and for grete love of fayr Igrayne 
the kyng Uther felle seke. So came to the kynge Uther syre 
Ulfius, a noble knyght, and asked the kynge why he was seke. 

‘I shall telle the,’ said the kynge. ‘I am seke for angre and 
for love of fayre Igrayne, that I may not be hool.’ 

‘Wel, my lord,’ said syre Ulfius, ‘I shal seke Merlyn and 
he shalle do yow remedy, that youre herte shal be pleasyd.’ 

So Ulfius departed and by adventure he mette Merlyn 
in a beggars aray, and ther Merlyn asked Ulfius whome he 
soughte, and he said he had lytyl ado to telle hym. 

‘Well,’ saide Merlyn, ‘I knowe whome thou sekest, for thou 
sekest Merlyn; therfore seke no ferther, for | am he. And 
yf kynge Uther wille wel rewarde me and be sworne unto me 
to fulfille my desyre, that shall be his honour and profite more 
than myn, for I shalle cause hym to have all his desyre.’ 

‘Alle this wyll I undertake,’ said Ulfius, ‘that ther shalle 
be nothyng resonable but thow shalt have thy desyre.’ 

‘Well,’ said Merlyn, ‘he shall have his entente and desyre, 
and therfore,’ saide Merlyn, ‘ryde on your wey, for I wille not 
be long behynde.’ 

Thenne Ulfius was glad and rode on more than a paas 
tyll that he came to kynge Uther Pendragon and told hym 
he had met with Merlyn. 

“Where is he?’ said the kyng. 

‘Sir,’ said Ulfius, ‘he wille not dwelle long.’ 

Therwithal Ulfius was ware where Merlyn stood at the 
porche of the pavelions dore, and thenne Merlyn was bounde 
to come to the kynge. Whan kyng Uther sawe hym he said 
he was welcome. 

‘Syr,’ said Merlyn, ‘I knowe al your hert every dele. So 
ye wil be sworn unto me, as ye be a true kynge enoynted, to 
fulfille my desyre, ye shal have your desyre.’ 

Thenne the kyng was sworne upon the four Evangelistes. 
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‘Syre,’ said Merlyn, ‘this is my desyre: the first nyght that 
ye shal lye by Igrayne ye shal gete a child on her; and whan 
that is borne, that it shall be delyverd to me for to nourisshe 
thereas I wille have it, for it shal be your worship and the 
childis availle as mykel as the child is worth.’ 

‘I wylle wel,’ said the kynge, ‘as thow wilt have it.’ 

‘Now make you redy,’ said Merlyn. ‘This nyght ye shalle 
lye with Igrayne in the castel of Tyntigayll. And ye shalle 
be lyke the duke her husband, Ulfyus shal be lyke syre 
Brastias, a knyghte of the dukes, and | will be lyke a knyghte 
that hyghte syr Jordanus, a knyghte of the dukes. But wayte 
ye make not many questions with her nor her men, but saye 
ye are diseased, and soo hye yow to bedde and ryse not on the 
morne tyll I come to yow, for the castel of Tyntygaill is but 
ten myle hens.’ 

Soo this was done as they devysed. But the duke of 
Tyntigail aspyed hou the kyng rode fro the syege of Tarabil. 
And therfor that nyghte he yssued oute of the castel at a 
posterne for to have distressid the kynges hooste, and so 
thorowe his owne yssue the duke hymself was slayne or 
ever the kynge cam at the castel of Tyntigail. So after the 
deth of the duke kyng Uther lay with Igrayne, more than 
thre houres after his deth, and begat on her that nygh(t) 
Arthur; and or day cam, Merlyn cam to the kyng and bad 
hym make hym redy, and so he kist the lady Igrayne and 
departed in all hast. But whan the lady herd telle of the 
duke her husband, and by all record he was dede or ever 
kynge Uther came to her, thenne she merveilled who that 
myghte be that laye with her in lykenes of her lord. So she 
mourned pryvely and held hir pees. 

Thenne alle the barons by one assent prayd the kynge of 
accord betwixe the lady Igrayne and hym. The kynge gaf 
hem leve, for fayne wold he have ben accorded with her; soo 
the kyng put alle the trust in Ulfyus to entrete bitwene them. 
So by the entreté at the last the kyng and she met togyder. 

‘Now wille we doo wel,’ said Ulfyus; ‘our kyng is a lusty 
knyghte and wyveles, and my lady Igrayne is a passynge fair 
lady; it were grete joye unto us all and hit myghte please the 
kynge to make her his quene.’ 
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Unto that they all well accordyd and meved it to the kynge. 
And anone, lyke a lusty knyghte, he assentid therto with good 
wille, and so in alle haste they were maryed in a mornynge 
with grete myrthe and joye. 

And kynge Lott of Lowthean and of Orkenay thenne 
wedded Margawse that was Gaweyns moder, and kynge 
Nentres of the land of Garlot wedded Elayne: al this was 
done at the request of kynge Uther. And the thyrd syster, 
Morgan le Fey, was put to scole in a nonnery, and ther she 
lerned so moche that she was a grete clerke of nygromancye. 
And after she was wedded to kynge Uryens of the lond of 
Gore that was syre Ewayns le Blaunche Maynys fader. 

Thenne quene Igrayne waxid dayly gretter and gretter. 
So it befel after within half a yere, as kyng Uther lay by his 
quene, he asked hir by the feith she ought to hym whos was 
the child within her body. Thenne was she sore abasshed 
to yeve ansuer. 

‘Desmaye you not,’ said the kyng, ‘but telle me the trouthe, 
and I shall love you the better, by the feythe of my body!’ 

‘Syre,’ saide she, ‘I shalle telle you the trouthe. The same 
nyghte that my lord was dede, the houre of his deth as his 
knyghtes record, ther came into my castel of Tyntigaill a 
man lyke my lord in speche and in countenaunce, and two 
knyghtes with hym in lykenes of his two knyghtes Barcias 
and Jordans, and soo I went unto bed with hym as I ought 
to do with my lord; and the same nyght, as I shal ansuer 
unto God, this child was begoten upon me.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ saide the kynge, “as ye say, for it was I 
myself that cam in the lykenesse. And therfor desmay you 
not, for I am fader to the child,’ and ther he told her alle the 
cause how it was by Merlyns counceil. Thenne the quene 
made grete joye whanshe knewe who was the fader of herchild. 

Sone come Merlyn unto the kyng and said, 

“Syr, ye must purvey yow for the nourisshyng of your child.’ 

‘As thou wolt,’ said the kyng, ‘be it.’ 

‘Wel,’ said Merlyn, ‘I knowe a lord of yours in this land 
that is a passyng true man and a feithful, and he shal have 
the nourysshyng of your child; and his name is sir Ector, 
and he is a lord of fair lyvelode in many partyes in Englond 
and Walys. And this lord, sir Ector, lete hym be sent for 
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for to come and speke with you, and desyre hym yourself, as 
he loveth you, that he will put his owne child to nourisshynge 
to another woman and that his wyf nourisshe yours. And 
whan the child is borne lete it be delyverd to me at yonder 
pryvy posterne uncrystned.’ 

So like as Merlyn devysed it was done. And whan syre 
Ector was come he made fyaunce to the kyng for to nourisshe 
the child lyke as the kynge desyred; and there the kyng 
graunted syr Ector grete rewardys. Thenne when the lady 
was delyverd the kynge commaunded two knyghtes and two 
ladyes to take the child bound in a cloth of gold, ‘and that 
ye delyver hym to what poure man ye mete at the posterne 
yate of the castel.’ So the child was delyverd unto Merlyn, 
and so he bare it forth unto syre Ector and made an holy man 
to crysten hym and named hym Arthur. And so sir Ectors 
wyf nourysshed hym with her owne pappe. 

Thenne within two yeres kyng Uther felle seke of a grete 
maladye. And in the meanewhyle hys enemyes usurpped 
upon hym and dyd a grete bataylle upon his men and slewe 
many of his peple. 

‘Sir,’ said Merlyn, ‘ye may not lye so as ye doo, for ye 
must to the feld, though ye ryde on an hors-lyttar. For ye 
shall never have the better of your enemyes but yf your 
persone be there, and thenne shall ye have the vyctory.’ 

So it was done as Merlyn had devysed, and they caryed 
the kynge forth in an hors-lyttar with a grete hooste towarde 
his enemyes, and at Saynt Albons ther mette with the kynge 
a grete hoost of the North. And that day syre Ulfyus and 
sir Bracias dyd grete dedes of armes, and kyng Uthers men 
overcome the northeryn bataylle and slewe many peple and 
putt the remenaunt to flight; and thenne the kyng retorned 
unto London and made grete joye of his vyctory. 

And thenne he fyll passynge sore seke, so that thre dayes 
and thre nyghtes he was specheles; wherfore alle the barons 
made grete sorow and asked Merlyn what counceill were best. 

‘There nys none other remedye,’ said Merlyn, ‘but God 
wil have His wille. But loke ye al barons be bifore kynge 
Uther to-morne, and God and I shalle make hym to speke.’ 

So on the morne alle the barons with Merlyn came tofore 
the kyng. Thenne Merlyn said aloud unto kyng Uther, 
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‘Syre, shall your sone Arthur be kyng after your dayes of 
this realme with all the appertenaunce ?’ 

Thenne Uther Pendragon torned hym and said in herynge 
of them alle, 

‘I gyve hym Gods blissyng and myne, and byd hym pray 
for my soule, and righteuously and worshipfully that he 
clayme the croune upon forfeture of my blessyng,’ and 
therwith he yelde up the ghost. 

And thenne was he enterid as longed toa kyng, wherfor the 
ro quene, fayre Igrayne, made grete sorowe and alle the barons. 

Thenne stood the reame in grete jeopardy long whyle, 
for every lord that was myghty of men maade hym stronge, 
and many wende to have ben kyng. Thenne Merlyn wente 
to the Archebisshop of Caunterbury and counceilled hym 
for to sende for all the lordes of the reame and alle the 
gentilmen of armes, that they shold to London come by 
Cristmas upon payne of cursynge, and for this cause, that 
Jesu, that was borne on that nyghte, that He wold of His 
grete mercy shewe some myracle, as He was come to be 
Kynge of mankynde, for to shewe somme myracle who shold 
be rightwys kynge of this reame. So the Archebisshop, by 
the advys of Merlyn, send for alle the lordes and gentilmen 
of armes that they shold come by Crystmasse even unto 
London; and many of hem made hem clene of her lyf, that 
25 her prayer myghte be the more acceptable unto God. 

Soo in the grettest chirch of London—whether it were 
Powlis or not the F'rensshe booke maketh no mencyon—alle 
the estates were longe or day in the chirche for to praye. 
And whan matyns and the first masse was done there was 

3o sene in the chircheyard ayenst the hyhe aulter a grete stone 
four square, lyke unto a marbel stone, and in myddes therof 
was lyke an anvylde of stele a foot on hyghe, and theryn stack 
a fayre swerd naked by the poynt, and letters there were 
wryten in gold about the swerd that saiden thus: ‘Wuoso 
PULLETH OUTE THIS SWERD OF THIS STONE AND ANVYLD IS 
RIGHTWYS KYNGE BORNE OF ALL En(G)Lonp.’ Thenne the 
peple merveilled and told it to the Archebisshop. 

I commande,’ said th’Archebisshop, ‘that ye kepe yow 
within your chirche and pray unto God still; that no man 
4o touche the swerd tyll the hyhe masse be all done.’ 
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So whan all masses were done all the lordes wente to 
beholde the stone and the swerd. And whan they sawe the 
scripture som assayed suche as wold have ben kyng, but 
none myght stere the swerd nor meve hit. 

‘He is not here,’ said the Archebisshop, ‘that shall encheve 
the swerd, but doubte not God will make hym knowen. But 
this is my counceill,’ said the Archebisshop, ‘that we lete 
purvey ten knyghtes, men of good fame, and they to kepe 
this swerd.’ 

So it was ordeyned, and thenne ther was made a crye that 
every man shold assay that wold for to wynne the swerd. 
And upon Newe Yeers day the barons lete maake a justes and 
a tournement, that alle knyghtes that wold juste or tourneye 
there myght playe. And all this was ordeyned for to kepe 
the lordes togyders and the comyns, for the Archebisshop 
trusted that God wold make hym knowe that shold wynne 
the swerd. 

So upon New Yeres day, whan the servyce was done, the 
barons rode unto the feld, some to juste and som to torney. 
And so it happed that syre Ector that had grete lyvelode 
aboute London rode unto the justes, and with hym rode syr 
Kaynus, his sone, and yong Arthur that was hys nourisshed 
broder; and syr Kay was made knyght at Alhalowmas afore. 
So as they rode to the justes-ward sir Kay had lost his suerd, 
for he had lefte it at his faders lodgyng, and so he prayd yong 
Arthur for to ryde for his swerd. 

‘I wyll wel,’ said Arthur, and rode fast after the swerd. 

And whan he cam home the lady and al were out to see 
thejoustyng. Thenne was Arthur wroth and saide to hymself, 
‘T will ryde to the chircheyard and take the swerd with me 
that stycketh in the stone, for my broder sir Kay shal not 
be without a swerd this day.’ So whan he cam to the chirche- 
yard sir Arthur alight and tayed his hors to the style, and 
so he wente to the tent and found no knyghtes there, for 
they were atte justyng. And so he handled the swerd by the 
handels, and lightly and fiersly pulled it out of the stone, and 
took his hors and rode his way untyll he came to his broder 
sir Kay and delyverd hym the swerd. Andas sone as sir Kay 
saw the swerd he wist wel it was the swerd of the stone, and 
so he rode to his fader syr Ector and said, 
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‘Sire, loo here is the swerd of the stone, wherfor I must be 
kyng of thys land.’ 

When syre Ector beheld the swerd he retorned ageyne 
and cam to the chirche, and there they alighte al thre and 
wente into the chirche, and anon he made sir Kay to swere 
upon a book how he came to that swerd. 

‘Syr,’ said sir Kay, ‘by my broder Arthur, for he brought 
it to me.’ 

‘How gate ye this swerd?’ said sir Ector to Arthur. 

ro = ‘Sir, I will telle you. When I cam home for my broders 
swerd I fond nobody at home to delyver me his swerd. And 
so I thought my broder syr Kay shold not be swerdles, and 
so I cam hyder egerly and pulled it out of the stone withoute 
ony payn.’ 

15 ‘Found ye ony knyghtes about this swerd?’ seid sir Ector. 

‘Nay,’ said Arthur. 

‘Now,’ said sir Ector to Arthur, ‘I understande ye must 
be kynge of this land.’ 

‘Wherfore I?’ sayd Arthur, ‘and for what cause?’ 

20 ‘Sire,’ saide Ector, ‘for God wille have hit soo, for ther 
shold never man have drawen oute this swerde but he that 
shal be rightwys kyng of this land. Now lete me see whether 
ye can putte the swerd theras it was and pulle hit oute 
ageyne.’ 

2g ‘That is no maystry,’ said Arthur, and soo he put it in the 
stone. Therwithalle sir Ector assayed to pulle oute the swerd 
and faylled. 

(6) ‘Now assay’, said syre Ector unto syre Kay. And anon he 
pulled at the swerd with alle his myghte, but it wold not be. 

30 ‘Now shal ye assay,’ said syre Ector to Arthur. 

‘I wyll wel,’ said Arthur, and pulled it out easily. 

And therwithalle syre Ector knelyd doune to the erthe 
and syre Kay. 

‘Allas!’ said Arthur, ‘myne own dere fader and broder, 

35 why knele ye to me?’ 

‘Nay, nay, my lord Arthur, it is not so. I was never your 
fader nor of your blood, but I wote wel ye are of an hyher 
blood than I wende ye were.’ And thenne syre Ector told 
hym all how he was bitaken hym for to nourisshe hym and 

40 by whoos commandement, and by Merlyns delyveraunce. 
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Thenne Arthur made grete doole whan he understood 
that syre Ector was not his fader. 

‘Sir,’ said Ector unto Arthur, ‘woll ye be my good and 
gracious lord when ye are kyng?” 

‘Els were I to blame,’ said Arthur, ‘for ye are the man 
in the world that I am most beholdyng to, and my good 
lady and moder your wyf that as wel as her owne hath 
fostred me and kepte. And yf ever hit be Goddes will 
that I be kynge as ye say, ye shall desyre of me what I may 
doo and I shalle not faille yow. God forbede I shold faille 
yow. 

‘Sir,’ said sire Ector, ‘I will aske no more of yow but that ye 
wille make my sone, your foster broder syre Kay, se(ne)ceall 
of alle your landes.’ 

“That shalle be done,’ said Arthur, ‘and more, by the feith 
of my body, that never man shalle have that office but he 
whyle he and I lyve.’ 

Therewithall they wente unto the Archebisshop and told 
hym how the swerd was encheved and by whome. And on 
twelfth day alle the barons cam thyder and to assay to take 
the swerd who that wold assay, but there afore hem alle 
ther myghte none take it out but Arthur. Wherfor ther were 
many lordes wroth, and saide it was grete shame unto them 
all and the reame to be overgovernyd with a boye of no 
hyghe blood borne. And so they fell oute at that tyme, that 
it was put of tyll Candelmas, and thenne all the barons shold 
mete there ageyne; but alwey the ten knyghtes were ordeyned 
to watche the swerd day and nyght, and so they sette a 
pavelione over the stone and the swerd, and fyve alwayes 
watched. 

Soo at Candalmasse many moo grete lordes came thyder 
for to have wonne the swerde, but there myghte none pre- 
vaille. And right as Arthur dyd at Cristmasse he dyd at 
Candelmasse, and pulled oute the swerde easely, wherof the 
barons were sore agreved and put it of in delay till the hyghe 
feste of Eester. And as Arthur sped afore so dyd he at 
Eester. Yet there were some of the grete lordes had indigna- 
cion that Arthur shold be kynge, and put it of ina delay tyll 
the feest of Pentecoste. Thenne the Archebisshop of Caunter- 
bury by Merlyns provydence lete purveye thenne of the 
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best knyghtes that they myghte gete, and suche knyghtes as 
Uther Pendragon loved best and moost trusted in his dayes. 
And suche knyghtes were put aboute Arthur as syr Bawde- 
wyn of Bretayn, syre Kaynes, syre Ulfyus, syre Barsias; all 
these with many other were alweyes about Arthur day and 
nyghte till the feste of Pentecost. 

And at the feste of Pentecost alle maner of men assayed 
to pulle at the swerde that wold assay, but none myghte 
prevaille but Arthur, and he pulled it oute afore all the 
lordes and comyns that were there. Wherfore alle the 
comyns cryed at ones, 

‘We wille have Arthur unto our kyng! We wille put hym 
no more in delay, for we all see that it is Goddes wille that 
he shalle be our kynge, and who that holdeth ageynst it, 
we wille slee hym.’ And therwithall they knelyd at ones, 
both ryche and poure, and cryed Arthur mercy bycause 
they had delayed hym so longe. And Arthur foryaf hem and 
took the swerd bitwene both his handes and offred it upon 
the aulter where the Archebisshop was, and so was he made 
knyghte of the best man that was there. And so anon was the 
coronacyon made, and ther was he sworne unto his lordes and 
the comyns for to be a true kyng, to stand with true justyce 
fro thens forth the dayes of this lyf. 

Also thenne he made alle lordes that helde of the croune 
to come in and to do servyce as they oughte to doo. And 
many complayntes were made unto sir Arthur of grete 
wronges that were done syn the dethe of kyng Uther, of 
many londes that were bereved lordes, knyghtes, ladyes, and 
gentilmen. Wherfor kynge Arthur maade the londes to be 
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Whanne this was done, that the kyng had stablisshed alle 
the countryes aboute London, thenne he lete make syr Kay 
sencial of Englond, and sir Baudewyn of Bretayne was made 
constable, and sir Ulfyus was made chamberlayn, and sire 
Brastias was maade wardeyn to wayte upon the Northe fro 
Trent forwardes, for it was that tyme the most party the 
kynges enemyes. But within fewe yeres after Arthur wan 
alle the North, Scotland, and alle that were under their obeis- 
saunce, also Walys. A parte of it helde ayenst Arthur, but 
he overcam hem al, as he dyd the remenaunt, thurgh the 
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ne ° prowesse of hymself and his knyghtes of the Round 
able. 

Thenne the kyng remeved into Walys and lete crye a 
grete feste, that it shold be holdyn at Pentecost after the 
incoronacion of hym at the cyté of Carlyon. Unto the fest 
come kyng Lott of Lowthean and of Orkeney with fyve 
hondred knyghtes with hym; also ther come to the feste 
kynge Uryens of Gore with four hondred knyghtes with 
hym; also ther come to that feeste kyng Nayntres of Garloth 
with seven hundred knyghtes with hym; also ther came to the 
feest the Kynge of Scotland with sixe honderd knyghtes with 
hym, and he was but a yong man. Also ther came to the feste 
a kyng that was called the Kyng with the Honderd Knyghtes, 
but he and his men were passyng wel bisene at al poyntes; 
also ther cam the kyng of Cardos with fyve honderd knyghtes. 

And kyng Arthur was glad of their comynge, for he 
wende that al the kynges and knyghtes had come for grete 
love and to have done hym worship at his feste, wherfor the 
kyng made grete joye and sente the kynges and knyghtes 
erete presentes. But the kynges wold none receyve, but 
rebuked the messagers shamefully and said they had no 
joye to receyve no yeftes of a berdles boye that was come of 
lowe blood, and sente hym word they wold none of his yeftes, 
but that they were come to gyve hym yeftes with hard 
swerdys betwixt the neck and the sholders; and therfore 
they came thyder, so they told to the messagers playnly, for 
it was grete shame to all them to see suche a boye to have 
a rule of soo noble a reaume as this land was. With this 
ansuer the messagers departed and told to kyng Arthur 
this ansuer, wherfor by the advys of his barons he took hym 
to a strong towre with fyve hondred good men with hym. 
And all the kynges aforesaid in a maner leyd a syege tofore 
hym, but kyng Arthur was well vytailled. 

And within fyftene dayes ther came Merlyn amonge hem 
into the cyté of Carlyon. Thenneall the kynges were passyng 
gladde of Merlyn and asked hym, 

‘For what cause is that boye Arthur made your kynge?’ 

‘Syres,’ said Merlyn, ‘I shalle telle yow the cause, for he 
is kynge Uther Pendragons sone borne in wedlok, goten on 
Igrayne, the dukes wyf of Tyntigail.’ 
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‘Thenne is he a bastard,’ they said al. 

‘Nay,’ said Merlyn, ‘after the deth of the duke more than 
thre houres was Arthur begoten, and thirtene dayes after kyng 
Uther wedded Igrayne, and therfor I preve hym he is no 
bastard. And, who saith nay, he shal be kyng and overcome 
alle his enemyes, and or he deye he shalle be long kynge of 
all Englond and have under his obeyssaunce Walys, Yrland, 
and Scotland, and moo reames than I will now reherce.’ 

Some of the kynges had merveyl of Merlyns wordes and 
demed well that it shold be as he said, and som of hem 
lough hym to scorne, as kyng Lot, and mo other called hym 
a wytche. But thenne were they accorded with Merlyn that 
kynge Arthur shold come oute and speke with the kynges, 
and to come sauf and to goo sauf, suche suraunce ther was 
made. So Merlyn went unto kynge Arthur and told hym 
how he had done and badde hym fere not, but come oute 
boldly and speke with hem, and spare hem not, but ansuere 
them as their kynge and chyvetayn, ‘for ye shal overcome 
hem all, whether they wille or nylle’. 

Thenne kynge Arthur came oute of his tour and had under 
his gowne a jesseraunte of double maylle, and ther wente 
with hym the Archebisshop of Caunterbury, and syr Baude- 
wyn of Bretayne, and syr Kay, and syre Brastias; these were 
the men of moost worship that were with hym. And whan 
they were mette there was no mekenes but stoute wordes on 
bothe sydes, but alweyes kynge Arthur ansuerd them and 
said he wold make them to bowe and he lyved, wherfore they 
departed with wrath. And kynge Arthur badde kepe hem 
wel, and they bad the kynge kepe hym wel. Soo the kynge 
retornyd hym to the toure ageyne and armed hym and alle 
his knyghtes. 

‘What will ye do?’ said Merlyn to the kynges. ‘Ye were 
better for to stynte, for ye shalle not here prevaille, though 
ye were ten so many.’ 

J ‘Be we wel avysed to be aferd of a dreme-reder ?’ said kyng 
ot. 

With that Merlyn vanysshed aweye and came to kynge 
Arthur and bad hym set on hem fiersly. And in the mene- 
whyle there were thre honderd good men of the best that 
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were with the kynges that wente streyghte unto kynge 
Arthur, and that comforted hym gretely. 

‘Syr,’ said Merlyn to Arthur, ‘fyghte not with the swerde 
that ye had by myracle til that ye see ye go unto the wers; 
thenne drawe it out and do your best.’ 

So forthwithalle kynge Arthur sette upon hem in their 
lodgyng, and syre Bawdewyn, syre Kay, and syr Brastias 
slewe on the right hand and on the lyfte hand, that it was 
merveylle; and alweyes kynge Arthur on horsback leyd on 
with a swerd and dyd merveillous dedes of armes, that many 
of the kynges had grete joye of his dedes and hardynesse. 
Thenne kynge Lot brake out on the bak syde, and the Kyng 
with the Honderd Knyghtes and kyng Carados, and sette 
on Arthur fiersly behynde hym. 

With that syre Arthur torned with his knyghtes and 
smote behynd and before, and ever sir Arthur was in the 
formest prees tyl his hors was slayne undernethe hym. And 
therwith kynge Lot smote doune kyng Arthur. With that 
his four knyghtes re(scow)ed hym and set hym on horsback; 
thenne he drewe his swerd Excalibur, but it was so bryght 
in his enemyes eyen that it gaf light lyke thirty torchys, and 
therwith he put hem on bak and slewe moche peple. And 
thenne the comyns of Carlyon aroos with clubbis and stavys 
and slewe many knyghtes, but alle the kynges helde them 
togyders with her knyghtes that were lefte on lyve, and so 
fled and departed; and Merlyn come unto Arthur and coun- 
ceilled hym to folowe hem no further. 

So after the feste and journeye kynge Arthur drewe hym 
unto London. And soo by the counceil of Merlyn the kyng 
lete calle his barons to counceil, for Merlyn had told the 
kynge that the sixe kynges that made warre upon hym wold 
in al haste be awroke on hym and on his landys; wherfor 
the kyng asked counceil at hem al. They coude no counceil 
gyve, but said they were bygge ynough. 

‘Ye saye well,’ said Arthur, ‘I thanke you for your good 
courage; but wil ye al that loveth me speke with Merlyn? 
Ye knowe wel that he hath done moche for me, and he 
knoweth many thynges. And whan he is afore you I wold 
that ye prayd hym hertely of his best avyse.’ 
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Alle the barons sayd they wold pray hym and desyre hym. 
Soo Merlyn was sente for and fair desyred of al the barons 
to gyve them best counceil. 

‘IT shall say you,’ said Merlyn, ‘I warne yow al, your 
enemyes are passyng strong for yow, and they are good men 
of armes as ben on lyve. And by thys tyme they have goten 
to them four kynges mo and a myghty duke, and onlesse 
that our kyng have more chyvalry with hym than he may 
make within the boundys of his own reame, and he fyghte 
with hem in batail, he shal be overcome and slayn.’ 

‘What were best to doo in this cause?” said al the barons. 

‘I shal telle you,’ said Merlyn, ‘myne advys. Ther ar two 
bretheren beyond the see, and they be kynges bothe and 
merveillous good men of her handes: and that one hyghte 
kynge Ban of Benwic, and that other hyght kyng Bors of 
Gaule, that is Fraunce. And on these two kynges warrith 
a myghty man of men, the kynge Claudas, and stryveth 
with hem for a castel; and grete werre is betwixt them. 
But this Claudas is so myghty of goodes wherof he geteth 
good knyghtes that he putteth these two kynges moost parte 
(t)o the werse. Wherfor this is my counceil: that our kyng 
and soverayne lord sende unto the kynges Ban and Bors by 
two trusty knyghtes with letters well devysed, that and they 
wil come and see] kynge Arthur and his courte to helpe hym 
in hys warrys, that he wolde be sworne unto them to helpe 
hem in theire warrys agaynst kynge Claudas. Now what sey 
ye unto thys counceyle?’ seyde Merlyon. 

‘“Thys ys well councelde,’ seyde the kynge. 

And in all haste two barownes ryght so were ordayned 
to go on thys message unto thes two kyngis, and lettirs were 
made in the most plesauntist wyse accordynge unto kynge 
Arthurs desyre, and Ulphuns and Brastias were made the 
messyngers; and so rode forth well horsed and well i-armed 
and as the gyse was that tyme, and so passed the see and 
rode towarde the cité of Benwyk. And there besydes were 
eyght knyghtes that aspyed hem, and at a strayte passage 
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they mette with Ulphuns and Brastias and wolde a takyn 
them presoners. So they preyde them that they myght passe, 
for they were messyngers unto kyng Ban and Bors isente 
frome kynge Arthure. 

‘Therefore,’ seyde the knyghtes, ‘ye shall dey othir be 
presoners, for we be knyghtes of kynge Claudas.’ 

And therewith two of them dressed their sperys unto 
Ulphuns and Brastias, and they dressed their sperys and ran 
togydir with grete random. And Claudas his knyghtes brake 
theire spearis, and Ulphunsand Brastias barethetwo knyghtes 
oute of their sadils to the erth and so leffte them lyynge and 
rode their wayes. And the other six knyghtes rode before to 
a passage to mete with them ayen, and so Ulphuns and 
Brastias othir two smote downe and so paste on hir wayes. 
And at the fourthe passage there mette two for two and bothe 
were leyde unto the erthe. So there was none of the eyght 
knyghtes but he was hurte sore othir brused. 

And whan they com to Benwyke hit fortuned both the 
kynges be there, Ban and Bors. Than was hit tolde the two 
kyngis how there were com two messyngers. And anone 
there was sente unto them two knyghtes of worshyp, that 
one hyght Lyonses, lorde of the contrey of 'Payarne’, and 
sir Pharyaunce, a worshipfull knyght; and anone asked them 
frome whens they com, and they seyde frome kyng Arthure, 
kynge of Ingelonde. And so they toke them in theire armys 
and made grete joy eche of othir. But anone as they wyste 
they were messyngers of Arthurs there was made no tary- 
ynge, but forthwith they spake with the kyngis. And they 
welcommed them in the most faythfullyst wyse and seyde 
they were moste welcom unto them before all the kynges 
men lyvynge. And therewith they kyssed the lettirs and 
delyvird them. And whan kynge Ban and Bors undirstoode 
them and the lettirs, than were they more welcom than they 
were tofore. 

And aft[i]r the haste of the lettirs they gaff hem thys 
s C the viii knyghtes 7-8 C their sperys and Vlfyus and Brastias dressid 
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answere that they wolde fulfille th[e] desire of kyng Arthurs 
wrytynge, and bade sir Ulphuns and sir Brastias tarry there 
as longe as they wolde, for they shulde have such chere as 
myght be made for them in thys marchis. Than Ulphuns 
and Brastias tolde the kynge(s) of theire adventure at the 
passagis for the eyght knyghtes. 

‘A ha,’ seyde Ban and Bors, ‘they were oure good frendis. 
I wolde I had wyste of them, and they sholde nat so [have] 
ascaped.’ 

So thes two knyghtes had good chere and grete gyfftis as 
much as they myght bere away, and had theire answere by 
mowth and by wrytynge that the two kynges wolde com unto 
Arthure in all the haste that they myght. So thes two knyghtes 
rode on afore and passed the see and com to their lorde and 
tolde hym how they had spedde, wherefore kyng Arthure 
was passyng glad and seyde, 

‘How suppose you, at what tyme woll thes two kynges be 
here?’ 

‘Sir,’ they seyde, ‘before Allhalowmasse.’ 

Than the kynge lette purvey a grete feste, and also he lette 
cry both turnementis and justis thorowoute all his realme, 
and the day appoynted and sette at Allhalowmasse. And so 
the tyme drove on and all thynges redy ipurveyed. Thes two 
noble kynges were entirde the londe and comyn ovir the see 
with three hondred knyghtes full well arayed both for the 
pees and also for the werre. And so royally they were 
resceyved and brought towarde the cité of London. And so 
Arthure mette them ten myle oute of London, and there was 
grete joy made as couthe be thought. 

And on Allhalowmasse day at the grete feste sate in the 
hall the three kynges, and sir Kay the Senesciall served in 
the halle, and sir Lucas the Butler that was Duke Corneus 
son, and sir Gryfllet that was the son of God of Cardal: thes 
three knyghtes had the rule of all the servyse that served 
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the kyngis. And anone as they were redy and wayshe[n], all 
the knyghtes that wolde juste made hem redy. And be 
than they were redy on horsebak there was seven hondred 
knyghtes. And kynge Arthure, Ban, and Bors, with the 
Archebysshop of Caunterbyry, and sir Ector, Kays fadir, 
they were in a place covirde with clothys of golde lyke unto 
an halle, with ladyes and jantillwomen for to beholde who 
dud beste and thereon to gyff a jugemente. 

And kyng Arthure with the two kyngis lette departe the 
seven hondred knyghtes in two partyes. And there were 
three hondred knyghtes of the realme of Benwyke and Gaule 
that turned on the othir syde. And they dressed their shyldis 
and began to couche hir sperys, many good knyghtes. So sir 
Gry fHet was the first that sette oute, and to hym coma knyght, 
hys name was sir Ladynas, and they com so egirly togydir 
that all men had wondir, and they so sore fought that hir 
shyldis felle on pecis and both horse and man felle to the 
erthe, and both the Frensh knyght and the Englysh knyght 
lay so longe that all men wente they had bene dede. Whan 
Lucas the Butler saw sir Gryfflet ly so longe, he horsed hym 
agayne anone, and they too ded many mervelous dedis of 
armys with many bachelers. 

Also sir Kay com oute of a bushemente with fyve knyghtes 
with hym, and they six smote othir six downe. But sir Kay 
dud that day many mervaylous dedis of armys, that there 
was none that dud so welle as he that day. Than there com 
Ladynas and Grastian, two knyghtes of Fraunse, and dud 
passynge well, that all men praysed them. Than com in sir 
Placidas, a good knyght, that mette with sir Kay and smote 
hym downe horse and man, wherefore sir Gryfflet was wroth 
and mette with sir Placidas so harde that horse and man 
felle to the erthe. But whan the fyve knyghtes wyst that 
sir Kay had a falle they were wroth oute of mesure and there- 
withall ech of them fyve bare downe a knyght. 

Whan kynge Arthur and the two kynges saw hem be- 
gynne wexe wroth on bothe partyes, they leped on smale 
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hakeneyes and lette cry that all men sholde departe unto 
theire lodgynge. And so they wente home and unarmed 
them, and so to evynsonge and souper. And aftir souper 
the three kynges went into a gardyne and gaff the pryce 
unto sir Kay and unto sir Lucas the Butler and unto sir 
Gryfflet. And than they wente unto counceyle, and with 
hem Gwenbaus, brothir unto kynge Ban and Bors, a wyse 
clerke; and thidir wente Ulphuns, Brastias and Merlion. 
And aftir they had [ben] in her counceyle they wente unto 
bedde. Andon the morne they harde masse, and to dyner and 
so to theire counceyle, and made many argumentes what were 
beste to do. 

So at the laste they were concluded that Merlion sholde 
go with a tokyn of kynge Ban, that was a rynge, unto hys 
men and kynge Bors, [and] Gracian and Placidas sholde go 
agayne and kepe their castels and theire contreyes, for kynge 
Ban of Benwyke and kynge Bors of Gaule had ordayned them 
allthynge. And so passed (they) the see and com to Benwyke. 
And whan the people sawe kynge Bannys rynge, and Gracian 
and Placidas, they were glad and asked how theire kynge 
fared and made grete joy of their welfare. And accordyng 
unto theire soveraigne lordis desire, the m[e]|n of warre made 
hem redy in all haste possible, so that they were fyftene 
thousand on horsebacke and foote, and they had grete plenté 
of vitayle by Merlions provisions. But Gracian and Placidas 
were leffte at home to furnysh and garnysh the castel[s] for 
drede of kyng Claudas. 

Ryght so Merlion passed the see well vitayled bothe by 
watir and by londe. And whan he com to the see he sente 
home the footemen agayne, and toke no mo with hym but 
ten thousand men on horsebake, the moste party of men of 
armys; and so [s]hipped and passed the see into Inglonde 
and londed at Dovir. And thorow the wytte of Merlion 
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he ledde the oste northwarde the pryvéyst wey that coude be 
thought, unto the foreste of Bedgrayne, and there in a valey 
lodged h[e]m secretely. Than rode Merlion to Arthure and 
to the two kynges, and tolde hem how he had spedde, 
whereof they had grete mervayle that ony man on erthe 
myght spede so sone to go and com. So Merlion tolde them 
how ten thousande were in the forest of Bedgrayne well 
armed at all poyntis. 

Than was there no more to sey, but to horsebak wente all 
the oste as Arthure had before provyded. So with twenty 
thousand he passed by nyght and day. Bu[t] there was made 
such an ordinaunce afore by Merlyon that there sholde no 
man of warre ryde nothir go in no contrey on this syde 
Trente watir but if he had a tokyn frome kynge Arthure, 
wherethorow the kynges enemyes durst nat ryde as they dud 15 
tofore to aspye. And so wythin a litill whyle the three kyngis (12) 
com to the forest of Bedgrayne and founde there a passynge 
fayre felyship and well besene, whereof they had grete joy, 
and vitayle they wanted none. 

Thys was the causis of the northir hoste, that they were 20 
rered for the despite and rebuke that the ‘six! kyngis had at 
Carlyon. And tho six kyngis by hir meanys gate unto them 
fyve othir kyngis, and thus they began to gadir hir people. 
And (now) they swore nother for welle nothyr wo they 
sholde nat lyve tyll they had destroyed Arthure, and than 2s; 
they made an othe. And the first that began the othe was the 
deuke of Can'benet!, that he wolde brynge with hym 'fyvel 
thousand men of armys, the which were redy on horsebakke. 
Than swore kynge Brandegoris of Strangore that he wolde 
brynge with hym fyve thousand men of armys on horsebacke. 
Than swore kynge Clarivaus of Northumbirlonde [that he] 
wolde brynge 'three! thousand men of armys with hym. 
Than swore the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes that was 
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a passynge good man and a yonge, that he wold brynge four 
thousand good men of armys on horsebacke. 

Than there swore kynge Lott, a passyng good knyght and 
fadir unto sir Gawayne, that he wolde brynge fyve thousand 
good men of armys on horsebak. Also the[re] swore kynge 
Uryens that was sir Uwaynes fadir, of the londe of Goore, 
and he wolde brynge six thousand men of armys on horsebak. 
Also there swore kynge Idres of Cornuwaile that he wolde 
brynge fyve thousand men of armys on horsebake. Also there 
swore kynge Cradilmans to brynge fyve thousand men on 
horsebacke. Also there swore kyng Angwysshauns of Ire- 
londe to brynge fyve thousand men of armys on horsebak. 
Also there swore kynge Nentres to brynge fyve thousand men 
on horsebak. Also there swore kynge Carados to brynge fyve 
thousand men of armys on horsebak. So hir hole oste was of 
clene men of armys: on horsebacke was fully fyfity thousand, 
and on foote ten thousand of good mennes bodyes. 

Than they were sone redy and mounted uppon horse- 
backe, and sente forthe before the foreryders. For thes a 
eleven kynges in hir wayes leyde a sege unto the castell of 
Bedgrayne; and so they departed and drew towarde Arthure, 
and leftte a fewe to byde at the sege, for the castell of Bed- 
grayne was an holde of kynge Arthurs and the men that 
were within were kynge Arthurs men all. 

So by Merlyons advice there were sente foreryders to 
skymme the contrey; and they mette with the foreryders of 
the Northe and made hem to telle which way the oste com. 
And than they tolde kynge Arthure, and by kynge Ban and 
Bors his counceile they lette brenne and destroy all the 
contrey before them there they sholde ryde. 

The Kynge of the Hondred Knyghtis that tyme mette 
a wondir dreme two nyghtes before the batayle: that there 
blew a grete wynde and blew downe hir castels and hir 
townys, and aftir that com a watir and bare hit all away. 
And all that herde of that swevyn seyde hit was a tokyn of 
grete batayle. Than by counceile of Merlion, whan they wyst 
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which wey the an eleven kynges wolde ryde and lodge that 
nyght, at mydnyght they sette uppon them as they were in 
their pavilions. But the scowte-wacche by hir oste cryed: 

‘Lordis, to 'armes!! for here be oure enemyes at youre 
honde!’ 

Than kynge Arthur and kynge Ban and Bors with hir 
good and trusty knyghtes sette uppon them so fersely that 
he made them overthrowe hir pavilions on hir hedis. But 
the eleven kynges by manly prouesse of armys toke a fayre 
champion, but there was slayne that morow tyde ten thou- 
sand good mennes bodyes. And so they had before hem a 
stronge passage; yet were there fyfity thousand of hardy 
men. Than hit drew toward day. 

“Now shall ye do by myne advice,’ seyde Merlyon unto 
the three kyngis, and seyde: ‘I wolde kynge Ban and Bors 
with hir felyship of ten thousand men were put in a woode 
here besyde in an inbusshemente and kept them prevy, and 
that they be leyde or the lyght of the day com, and that they 
stire nat tyll that ye and youre knyghtes a fought with hem 
longe. And whan hit ys daylyght, dresse youre batayle evyn 
before them and the passage, that they may se all youre oste, 
for than woll they be the more hardy whan they se you but 
aboute twenty thousande, and cause hem to be the gladder 
to suffir you and youre oste to com over the passage.’ 

All the three kynges and the hole barownes seyde how 
Merlion devised passynge well, and so hit was done. 

So on the morn whan aythir oste saw othir, they of the 
Northe were well comforted. Than Ulphuns and Brastias 
were delyvirde three thousand men of armys, and they sette 
on them fersely in the passage, and slew on the ryght honde 
and on the lyffte honde that hit was wondir to telle. But 
whan the eleven kynges saw that there was so few a felyship 
that dud such dedis of armys, they were ashamed and sette 
on hem agayne fersely. And there was sir Ulphuns horse 
slayne, but he dud mervelously on foote. But the duke 
1 C the xj kynges 4 Wtoharneys C* toarmes Fas armes 4 C your 
enemyes 12 § passaye C were they 15 and seyde not in C 17 Ct kepe 
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Es!tlanse of Can'benet! and kynge Clarivaunce of Northe- 
humbirlonde were allwey grevously set on Ulphuns. Than 
sir Brastias saw his felow yfared so withall, he smote the 
duke with a spere, that horse and man felle downe. That 
saw kyng Claryvauns, and returne[d] unto sir Brastias, and 
eythir smote othir so that horse and man wente to the erthe. 
And so they lay longe astoned, and theire horse knees braste 
to the harde bone. 

Than com sir Kay the Senesciall with six felowis with 
hym and dud passynge well. So with that com the eleven 
kyngis, and there was Gryfllette put to the erth horse and man, 
and Lucas the Butler horse and man, kynge Brandegoris and 
kynge Idres and kynge Angwyshaunce. 

Than wexed the medlee passyng harde on both parties. 
Whan sir Kay saw sir Gryfflet on foote, he rode unto kynge 
Nentres and smote hym downe, and ledde his horse unto 
sir Gryfflette and horsed hym agayne. Also sir Kay with 
the same spere smote downe kynge Lotte and hurte hym 
passynge sore. That saw the Kynge with the Hondred 
Knyghtes and ran unto sir Kay and smote hym downe, and 
toke hys horse and gaff hym kynge Lotte, whereof he seyde 
gramercy. Whan sir GryfHet saw sir Kay and sir Lucas de 
Butler on foote, he with a sherpe spere grete and square rode 
to Pynnel, a good man of armys, and smote horse and man 
downe, and than he toke hys horse and gaff hym unto sir Kay. 

Than kynge Lotte saw kynge Nentres on foote, he ran 
unto Meliot de la Roche and smote hym downe horse and 
man, and gaff (unto) kynge Nentres the horse and horsed 
hym agayne. Also the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes 
saw kynge Idres on foote, he ran unto Gwyniarte de Bloy 
and smote hym downe horse and man, and gaff kynge Idres 
the horse and horsed hymagayne. Tha[n] kynge Lotte smote 
downe Clarinaus de la Foreyste Saveage and gaff the horse 
unto duke Estans. And so whan they had horsed the kyngis 
agayne, they drew hem all eleven kynges togydir, and seyde 
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they wolde be revenged of the damage that they had takyn 
that day. 

The meanewhyle com in kyng Arthure with an egir coun- 
tenans, and founde Ulphuns and Brastias on foote, in grete 
perell of dethe, that were fowle defoyled undir the horse 
feete. Than Arthure as a lyon ran unto kynge Cradilment 
of North Walis and smote hym thorow the lyffte syde, that 
horse and man felle downe. Than he toke the horse by the 
reygne and led hym unto Ulphine and seyde, 

‘Have this horse, myne olde frende, for grete nede hast 
thou of an horse.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde Ulphuns. 

Than kynge Arthure dud so mervaylesly in armys that 
all men had wondir. Whan the Kyng with the Hondred 
Knyghtes saw kynge Cradilmente on foote, he ran unto sir 
Ector, sir Kayes fadir, that was well ihorsed and smote horse 
and man downe, and gaff the horse unto the kynge and 
horsed hym agayne. And whan kynge Arthure saw that 
kynge ryde on sir Ectors horse he was wrothe, and with hys 
swerde he smote the kynge on the helme, that a quarter of 
the helme and shelde clave downe; and so the swerde carve 
downe unto the horse necke, and so man and horse felle 
downe to the grounde. Than sir Kay com unto kynge 
Morganoure, senesciall with the Kynge of the Hondred 
Knyghtes, and smote hym downe horse and man, and ledde 
the horse unto hys fadir, sir Ector. 

Than sir Ector ran unto a knyght that hyght Lardans and 
smote horse and man downe, and lad the horse unto sir 
Brastias, that grete nede had of an horse and was gretly 
defoyled. Whan Brastias behelde Lucas the Butler that lay 
lyke a dede man undir the horse feete—and ever sir Gryflet 
dud mercyfully for to reskow hym, and there were allwayes 
fourtene knyghtes upon sir Lucas—and than sir Brastias 
smote one of them on the helme, that hit wente unto his tethe; 
and he rode unto another and smote hym, that hys arme flow 
3 Ccaminsyr Ectort F le rois Artus 5-6 C vnder horsfeet 7-8 C that 
the hors and the kynge fylle 13 Csyre Arthur 16 C' Ector that was wel 
horsed syr kayes fader and smote 18-19 C sawe the kynge 21 C shelde fyil 
doune 22 Cand so the kyng & the hors 23-24 C'syr Morganore (cf. p.33; 
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into the felde; than he wente to the thirde and smote hym on 
the shulder, that sholdir and arme flow unto the felde. And 
whan Gryfflet saw rescowis he smote a knyght on the templis, 
that hede and helme wente of to the erthe; and Gryfilet 
toke that horse and lad hym unto sir Lucas, and bade hym 
mownte uppon that horse and revenge his hurtis—for sir 
Brastias had slayne a knyght tofore—and horsed sir Lucas. 

Than sir Lucas saw kynge Angwysschaunce that nygh'e! 
had slayne Maris de la Roche; and Lucas ran to hym with 
a sherpe spere that was grete, and he gaff hym suche a falle 
that the horse felle downe to the erthe. Also Lucas founde 
there on foote Bloyas de la Fla!un'dres and sir Gwynas, 
two hardy knyghtes; and in that woodnes that Lucas was 
in, he slew two bachelers and horsed them agayne. Than 
wexed the batayle passynge harde one bothe partyes. But 
kynge Arthur was glad that hys knyghtes were horsed 
agayne. And than they fought togiders, that the noyse and 
the sowne range by the watir and woode. Wherefore kynge 
Ban and Bors made hem redy and dressed theire shyldis and 
harneysse, and were so currageous that their enemyes shooke 
and byverd for egirnesse. 

All thys whyle sir Lucas, Gwynas, Bryaunte, and Bellias 
of Flaundres helde stronge medlé agaynste six kynges, which 
were kynge Lott, kynge Nentres, kynge Brandegoris, kynge 
Idres, kyng Uriens and kynge Angwysshauns. So with the 
helpe of sir Kay and of sir Gryfflet they helde thes six kyngis 
harde, that unneth they had ony power to deffende them. 
But whan kynge Arthure saw the batayle wolde nat be ended 
by no maner, he fared woode as a lyon and stirred his horse 
here and there on the ryght honde and on the lyffte honde, 
that he stynted nat tylle he had slayne twenty knyghtes. 
Also he wounded kynge Lotte sore on the shulder, and 
made hym to leve that grownde, for sir Kay with sir GryfHlet 
dud with kynge Arthure grete dedis of armys there. 

Than sir Ulphuns, Brastias and sir Ector encountirde 
4 of notin C 5 C took the hors of that knyght & lad 7 Chorsed Gry- 
flett 8-9 W that nyght had C+ that late hadde (see note) 8-9 W 
(sedenote): The dethe of Marys de la Roche 9 C Morys ro C’a shortt 
spere that was grete that he 12 W Flawdres 20 C'that many knyghtes 
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agaynste the duke Estans and kynge Cradilmante and kynge 
Clarivauns of Northhumbirlonde and kynge Carados and 
the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes. So thes kynges 
encountird with thes knyghtes, that they made them to avoyde 
the grounde. Than kynge Lotte made grete dole for his 
damagis and his felowis, and seyde unto the kyngis, 

‘But if we woll do as I have devised, we all shall be slayne 
and destroyed. Lette me have the Kynge with the Hondred 
Knyghtes, and kynge Angwysshaunce, and kynge Idres, 
and the duke of Can'benet!. And we fyve kyngis woll have 
ten thousand men of armys with us, and we woll go on one 
party whyle the six kynges holde the medlé with twelve 
thousand. And whan we se that ye have foughtyn with hem 
longe, than woll we com on freysshly; and ellis shall we 
never macche them,’ seyde kynge Lotte, ‘but by thys 
means.’ 

So they departed as they here devised, and thes six kyngis 
made theire party stronge agaynste kyng Arthure and made 
grete warre longe in the meanwhyle. 

Than brake the bushemente of kynge Banne and Bors; 
and Lionse and Phariaunce had that advaunte-garde, and 
they two knyghtes mette with kynge Idres [and his felauship. 
And there began a grete medelé of brekyng of speres and 
smytyng of swerdys with sleying of men and horses, that 
kynge Idres] was nere discomfited. That saw kynge An- 
gwysshaunce, and put Lyonses and Phariaunce in poynte of 
dethe, for the duke ‘of Canbenet! com on with a grete fely- 
ship. So thes two knyghtes were in grete daungere of their 
lyves, that they were fayne to returne; but allweyes they 
rescowed hemselff and hir felyship merveylously. Whan 
kynge Bors saw tho knyghtes put on bak hit greved hym 
sore. Than he com on so faste that his felyship semed as blak 
1 Ct Eustace (F Estams) 1-2 Ct Cradelment & kyng Cradelmat and kynge 
Claryaunce 2-3 C Carados & ageynst the kyng with 3-4 C thes kny3tes 
encountred with these kynges 6-7 C the x kynges but yf ye wil do as I 
deuyse we shalle be slayn 10 W Candebenet C* Canbenec F Cambenit 
ro-11 Ct haue xv M men __—‘ F douze mile homes 11-12 C go on partet 
12-13 Ct holde medle with XII M & we see 14 Ccom on fyersly 17 thes 
notin C 19-20 C'In the meane whyle brake 21 C Lyonses and Pharyaunce 
had the aduant 22-25 W Ol kynge Idres that was nere 25 C at discomfiture 
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as inde. Whan kynge Lotte had aspyed kynge Bors, he knew 
hym well, and seyde, 

‘Jesu defende us from dethe and horryble maymes, for I 
se well we be in grete perell of dethe; for I se yondir a kynge, 
one of the moste worshipfullyst 'men, and the! best knyghtes 
of the worlde be inclyned unto his felyship.’ 

‘What ys he?’ seyde the Kynge with the Hu[n]dirde 
Knyghtes. 

‘Hit ys,’ he seyde, ‘kynge Bors of Gaule. I mervayle,’ 
seyde he, ‘how they com unto this contrey withoute wetynge 
of us all.’ 

‘Hit was by Merlions advice,’ seyde a knyght. 

‘As for me,’ seyde kynge Carados, ‘I woll encountir with 
kynge Bors, and ye woll rescow me whan myster ys.’ 

‘Go on,’ seyde they, ‘for we woll all that we may.’ 

Than kynge Carados and hys oste rode on a soffte pace 
tyll they com as nyghe kynge Bors as a bowe-draught. Than 
eythir lette theire horsys renne as faste as they myght. And 
Bleobris that was godson unto kynge Bors, he bare his chyeff 
standard; that was a passyng good knyght. 

‘Now shall we se,’ seyde kynge Bors, ‘how thes northirne 
Bretons can bere theire armys!’ 

So kynge Bors encountird with a knyght and smote hym 
throwoute with a spere, that he felle dede unto the erthe; 
and aftirwarde drew hys swerde and dud mervaylous dedis 
of armys, that all partyes had grete wondir thereof. And his 
knyght[es] fayled nat but dud hir parte. And kynge Carados 
was smytten to the erthe. With that com the Kynge with the 
Hondred Knyghtes and rescowed kynge Carados myghtyly 
by force of armys, for he was a passynge good knyght and 
but a yonge man. Be than com into the felde kynge Ban as 
ferse as a lyon, with bondis of grene and thereuppon golde. 

‘A ha,’ seyde kynge Lott, ‘we muste be discomfite, for 
yondir | se the most valiante knyght of the worlde, and the 
man of moste renowne, for such two brethirne as ys kynge 
Ban and kynge Bors ar nat lyvynge. Wherefore we muste 
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nedis voyde or dye, and but if we avoyde manly and wysely 
there ys but dethe.’ 

So whan thes two kyngis, Ban and Bors, com into the 
batayle, they com in so fersely that the strokis re{dJounded 
agayne fro the woode and the watir. Wherefore kynge Lotte 
wepte for pité and dole that he saw so many good knyghtes 
take their ende. But thorow the grete force of kynge Ban 
they made bothe the northirne batayles that were parted 
hurteled togidirs for grete drede. And the three kynges and 
their knyghtes slew on ever, that hit was pité to se and to 
beholde the multitude of peple that fledde. 

But kyng Lott and the Kynge with the Hundred Knyghtes 
and kynge Morganoure gadred the peple togydir passynge 
knyghtly, and dud grete proues of armys, and helde the 
batayle all the day lyke harde. Whan the Kynge with the 
Hundred Knyghtes behelde the grete damage that kynge 
Ban [dyd] he threste unto hym with his horse and smote 
hym an hyghe on the helme a grete stroke and stoned hym 
sore. Than kynge Ban was wood wrothe with hym and 
folowed on hym fersely. The othir saw that and caste up 
hys shelde and spored hys horse forewarde, but the stroke 
of kynge Ban downe felle and carve a cantell of the shelde, 
and the swerde sloode downe by the hawbirke byhynde hys 
backe and kut thorow the trappoure of stele and the horse 
evyn in two pecis, that the swerde felle to the erth. Than the 
Kynge of the Hundred Knyghtes voyded the horse lyghtly, 
and with hys swerde he broched the horse of kynge Ban 
thorow and thorow. With that kynge Ban voyded lyghtly 
from the dede horse and smote at that othir so egirly on the 
helme that he felle to the erthe. Also in that ire he felde 
kynge Morganoure, and there was grete slawghtir of good 
knyghtes and muche peple. 

Be that tyme com into the prees kynge Arthure and 
founde kynge Ban stondynge amonge the dede men and 
dede horse, fyghtynge on foote as a wood lyon, that there 
3 C whanne kynge Ban came 4 Checam 4-5 Wreboundedagayne C* 
redounded ageyne 8 C were departed 10-11 C pyte on to behold that 
multitude of the people 16-17 Ckynge Bandyd — 19 wood notinC = 22 C 
felle downe and 25 Ct the swerd felte the erth F trebuche (see note) 29 C 
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com none nyghe hym as farre as he myght reche with hys 
swerde but he caught a grevous buffette; whereof kynge 
Arthure had grete pité. And kynge Arthure was so blody 
that by hys shylde there myght no man know hym, for all 
was blode and brayne that stake on his swerde and on hys 
shylde. And as kynge Arthure loked besyde hym he sawe 
a knyght that was passyngely well horsed. And therewith 
kynge Arthure ran to hym and smote hym on the helme, that 
hys swerde wente unto his teeth, and the knyght sanke downe 
to the erthe dede. And anone kynge Arthure toke hys horse 
by the rayne and ladde hym unto kynge Ban and seyde, 

‘Fayre brothir, have ye thys horse, for ye have grete myster 
thereof, and me repentys sore of youre grete damage.’ 

‘Hit shall be sone revenged,’ seyde kynge Ban, ‘for I 
truste in God myne hurte ys none suche but som of them 
may sore repente thys.’ 

‘I woll welle,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘for I se youre dedys 

full actuall; nevertheles I myght nat com to you at that 
tyme.’ 
( But whan kynge Ban was mounted on horsebak, than 
there began a new batayle whych was sore and harde, and 
passynge grete slaughtir. And so thorow grete force kyng 
Arthure, kynge Ban, and kynge Bors made hir knyghtes 
alyght to wythdraw hem to a lytyll wood, and so over a litill 
ryvir; and there they rested hem, for on the nyght before 
they had no grete reste in the felde. And than the eleven 
kyngis put hem on an hepe all togydirs, as men adrad and 
oute of all comforte. But there was no man that myght 
passe them; they helde hem so harde togydirs bothe behynde 
and before that kynge Arthure had mervayle of theire dedis 
of armys and was passynge wrothe. 

‘A, sir Arthure,’ seyde kynge Ban and kynge Bors, ‘blame 
hem nat, for they do as good men ought to do. For be my 
fayth,’ seyde kynge Ban, ‘they ar the beste fyghtynge men 
and knyghtes of moste prouesse that ever y saw other herde 
off speke. And tho eleven kyngis ar men of grete worship; 
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and if they were longyng to you, there were no kynge undir 
hevyn that had suche eleven kyngis nother off suche worship.’ 

‘I may nat love hem,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘for they 
wolde destroy me.’ 

‘That know we well,’ seyde kynge Ban and kynge Bors, 
‘for they ar your mortall enemyes, and that hathe bene 
preved beforehonde. And thys day they have done their 
parte, and that ys grete pité of their wylfulnes.’ 

Than all the eleven kynges drew hem togydir, and than 
seyde Lott, “Lordis, ye muste do othirwyse than ye do, othir 
ellis the grete losses ys behynde: for ye may se what peple we 
have loste and what good men we lese because we wayte all- 
weyes on thes footemen; and ever in savyng of one of thes foote- 
men we lese ten horsemen for hym. Therefore thys ys myne 
advise: lette us putte oure footemen frome us, for hit ys nere 
nyght. For thys noble kynge Arthure woll nat tarry on the 
footemen, for they may save hemselff: the woode ys nere- 
honde. And whan we horsemen be togydirs, looke every of 
you kyngis lat make such ordinaunce that none breke uppon 
payne of deth. And who that seeth any man dresse hym to 
fle lyghtly, that he be slayne; for hit ys bettir we sle a cowarde 
than thorow a coward all we be slayned. How sey ye?’ seyde 
kynge Lotte. ‘Answere me, all ye kynges!’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde kynge Nentres. So seyde the Kynge 
with the Hondred Knyghtes; the same seyde kynge Carados 
and kynge Uryens; so seyde kynge Idres and kynge Brande- 
goris; so dud kyng Cradilmasse and the duke of Can! benet;! 
the same seyde kynge Claryaunce, and so dud kynge An- 
gwysshaunce, and swore they wolde never fayle other for 
lyff nothir for dethe, and whoso that fledde all they sholde 
be slayne. Than they amended their harneyse and ryghted 
their sheldis, and toke newe speris and sette hem on theire 
thyghes, and stoode stylle as hit had be a plumpe of 
woode. 

Whan kynge Arthure and kynge Ban and Bors behelde 
them and all hir knyghtes, they preysed them much for 
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their noble chere of chevalry, fo[r] the hardyeste fyghters 
that ever they herde other saw. 

So furthwith there dressed (twenty-one) knyghtes, and 
seyde unto the three kynges they wolde breke their batayle. 
And thes were their namys: Lyonses, Phariaunce, Ulphuns, 
Brastias, Ector, Kayus, Lucas de Butler, Gryfflet la Fyse de 
Deu, Marrys de la Roche, Gwynas de Bloy, Bryaunte de la 
Foreyste Saveage, Bellaus, Morians of the Castel Maydyns, 
Flaundreus of the Castel of Ladyes, Annecians that was 
kynge Bors godson, a noble knyght, and Ladinas de la Rouse, 
Emerause, Caulas, Graciens le Castilion, Bloyse de la Case, 
and sir Colgrevaunce de Goore. 

All thes knyghtes rode on before with sperys on theire 
thyghes and spurred their horses myghtyly. And the eleven 
kyngis with parte of hir knyghtes rushed furthe as faste as 
they myght with hir sperys, and there they dud on bothe 
partyes merveylous dedes of armys. So there com into the 
thycke of the prees Arthure, Ban, and Bors, and slew downe- 
ryght on bothe hondis, that hir horses wente in blood up to 
the fittlockys. But ever the eleven kyngis and the oste was 
ever in the visage of Arthure. Wherefore kynge Ban and 
Bors had grete mervayle consyderyng the grete slaughter 
that there was; but at the laste they were dryven abacke over 
a litill ryver. With that com Merlion on a grete blacke horse 
and seyde unto kynge Arthure, 

“Thou hast never done. Hast thou nat done inow? Of 
three score thousande thys day hast thou leffte on lyve but 
fyftene thousand! Therefore hit ys tyme to sey “Who!” 
for God ys wroth with the for thou woll never have done. 
For yondir a eleven kynges at thys tyme woll nat be over- 
throwyn, but and thou tary on them ony lenger thy fortune 
woll turne and they shall encres. And therefore withdraw 
you unto youre lodgynge and reste you as sone as ye may, and 
rewarde youre good knyghtes with golde and with sylver, for 
they have well deserved hit. There may no ryches be to dere 
1 W fo the 3 W Ota fourty knyghtes C there dressyd hem a xl noble 
knyghtes (xxj mistaken for a x1) 7 Cmariett dela roche 11 C Gracyens 
le castelyn one bloyse 14 C* myghtely as the horses my3te renne And the xj 
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for them, for of so fewe men as ye have there was never men 
dud more worshipfully in proues than ye have done to-day : for 
ye have macched thys day with the beste fyghters of the worlde’ 

‘That ys trouthe,’ seyde kynge Ban and Bors. 

Than Merlyon bade hem, ‘Withdraw where ye lyste, for 
thys three yere I dare undirtake they shall nat dere you; and 
by that tyme ye shall hyre newe tydyngis.’ Than Merlion 
seyde unto Arthure, ‘These eleven kyngis have more on 
hande than they are ware off, for the Sarezynes ar londed in 
their contreies mo than fourty thousande, and brenne and 
sle and have leyde syege to the castell Wandesborow, and 
make grete destruction: therefore drede you nat thys [thre] 
yere. Also, sir, all the goodis that be gotyn at this batayle 
lette hit be serched, and whan ye have hit in your hondis 
lette hit be geffyn frendly unto thes two kyngis, Ban and 
Bors, that they may rewarde their knyghtes wythall: and that 
shall cause straungers to be of bettir wyll to do you servyse 
at nede. Also ye be able to rewarde youre owne knyghtes 
at what tyme somever hit lykith you.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘and as thou haste devised 
so shall hit be done.’ 

Whan hit was delyverde to thes kynges, Ban and Bors, 
they gaff the godis as frely to theire knyghtes as hit was 
gevyn to them. 

Than Merlion toke hys leve of kynge Arthure and of the 
two kyngis, for to go se hys mayster Bloyse that dwelled in 
Northhumbirlonde. And so he departed and com to hys 
mayster that was passynge glad of hys commynge. And there 
he tolde how Arthure and the two kynges had spedde at the 
grete batayle, and how hyt was endyd, and tolde the namys 
of every kynge and knyght of worship that was there. And 
so Bloyse wrote the batayle worde by worde as Merlion tolde 
hym, how hit began and by whom, and in lyke wyse how 
hit was ended and who had the worst. And all the batayles 
that were done in Arthurs dayes, Merlion dud hys mayster 
1-2 C ther were never men dyd more of prowesse than they haue done 4-5 C 
bors Also said Merlyn withdrawe yow where 7 C by than 10 C that 
brenne 11 Catt the castell 12 F (Camb. f. 224") troisanzou plus _ [thre] 
not in O% 15 C gyuen frely vnto 18-19 C knyghtes of your owne goodes 
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Bloyse wryte them. Also he dud wryte all the batayles that 
every worthy knyght ded of Arthurs courte. 

So aftir this Merlion departed frome his mayster and com to 
kynge Arthure that was in the castell of Bedgrayne, that was 
one of the castels that stondith in the foreyste of Sherewood. 
And Merlion was so disgysed that kynge Arthure knewe hym 
nat, for he was all befurred in blacke shepis skynnes, and a 
grete payre of bootis,anda booweandarowis, in arusset gowne, 
and brought wylde gyese in hys honde. And hit was on the 
morneaftir Candilmasse day. But kynge Arthure knew hym nat. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Merlion unto the kynge, ‘woll ye geff me a 
gyffte?’ 

‘Wherefore,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘sholde I gyff the a 
gyfite, chorle?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyd Merlion, ‘ye were bettir to gyff me a gyffte 
that ys nat in youre honde than to lose grete rychesse. For 
here in the same place there the grete batayle was, ys grete 
tresoure hydde in the erthe.’ 

“Who tolde the so, chorle ?’ 

‘Sir, Merlyon tolde me so,’ seyde he. 

Than Ulphuns and Brastias knew hym well inowghe and 
smyled. ‘Sir,’ seyde thes two knyghtes, ‘hit ys Merlion that 
so spekith unto you.’ 

Than kynge Arthure was gretly abaysshed and had 
mervayle of Merlion, and so had kynge Ban and Bors. So 
they had grete disporte at hym. 

Than in the meanewhyle there com a damesell that was 
an erlis doughter; hys name was Sanam and hir name was 
Lyonors, a passynge fayre damesell. And so she cam thidir 
for to do omage as other lordis ded after that grete batayle. 
And kynge Arthure sette hys love gretly on hir, and so ded 
she uppon hym, and so the kynge had ado with hir and gate 
on hir a chylde. And hys name was Borre, that was aftir 
a good knyght and of the Table Rounde. 

Than the[r] come worde that kynge Ryens of North Walis 
made grete warre on kynge Lodegreaunce of Camylarde, 
for the whiche kynge Arthure was wrothe, for he loved hym 
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— and hated kyng Royns, for allwayes he was agenst 
ym. 

(So by ordinauns of the three kynges ther were sente home 
unto Benwyke [all th](at) wolde departe, for drede of kynge 
Claudas. Thes knyghtes: Pharyaunce, Anthemes, Graciens 
and Lyonses of! Payarne were the leders of them that sholde 
kepe the two kynges londis.) 

And than kynge Arthure, kynge Ban and kynge Bors 
departed with hir felyship, a twenty thousand, and cam 
within seven dayes into the contrey of Camylarde; and there 
rescowed kynge Lodegraunce, and slew there muche people 
of kynge Ryons, unto the numbir of ten thousand, and putte 
hem to flyght. And than had thes thre kynges grete chere 
of kynge Lodegraunce, and (he) thanked them of theire grete 
goodnes that they wolde revenge hym of his enemyes. 

And there had Arthure the firste syght of queene Gweny- 
vere, the kyngis doughter of the londe of Camylarde, and 
ever afftir he loved hir. And aftir they were wedded, as hit 
tellith in the booke. 

So breflly to make an ende, they took there leve to go into 
hir owne contreyes, for kynge Claudas dud grete destruction 
on their londis. Than seyde Arthure, 

‘I woll go with you.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the kyngis, ‘ye shall nat at thys tyme, for 
ye have much to do yet in thys londe. Therefore we woll 
departe. With the grete goodis that we have gotyn in this 
londe by youre gyfitis we shall wage good knyghtes and 
withstonde the kynge Claudas hys malice, for, by the grace 
of God, and we have nede, we woll sende to you for succour. 
And ye have nede, sende for us, and we woll nat tarry, by 
the feythe of oure bodyes.’ 

‘Hit shall nat nede,’ seyde Merlion, ‘thes two kynges to 
com agayne in the wey of warre; but I know well kynge 
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Arthure may nat be longe frome you. For within a yere or 
two ye shall have grete nede, than shall he revenge you of 
youre enemyes as ye have done on his. For thes eleven 
kyngis shall dye all in one day by the grete myght and 
prouesse of armys of two valyaunte knyghtes,’—as hit tellith 
aftir. Hir namys [ben] Balyne le Saveage and Balan, hys 
brothir, that were merveylous knyghtes as ony was tho 
lyvynge. 

Now turne we unto the eleven kynges that returned unto 
a cité that hyght Surhaute, which cité was within kynge 
Uriens londe; and there they refreysshed them as well as 
they myght, and made lechys serche for their woundis and 
sorowed gretly for the deth of hir people. So with that there 
com a messyngere and tolde how there was comyn into theyre 
londis people that were lawles, as well as Sarezynes a fourty 
thousande, and have brente and slayne all the people that 
they may com by withoute mercy, and have leyde sege unto 
the castell Wandesborow. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the eleven kyngis, ‘here ys sorow uppon 
sorow, and if we had nat warred agaynste Arthure as we 
have done, he wolde sone a revenged us. And as for kynge 
Lodegreaunce, he lovithe Arthure bettir than us; and as for 
kynge Royens, he hath ynow ado with kynge Lodegreauns, 
for he hath leyde sege unto hym.’ 

So they condescended togydir to kepe all the marchis of 
Cornuwayle, of Walis, and of the Northe. So firste they put 
kynge Idres in the cité of Nauntis in Bretayne with four 
thousand men of armys to wacche bothe watir and the londe. 
Also they "put in the cyté of Wyndesan kynge Nauntres of 
Garlott with four thousand knyghtes to watche both on water 
and on lond. Also they! had of othir men of warre mo than 
eyght thousand for to fortefye all the fortresse in the marchys 
2-3 Conyoure 4 Cinaday 6 O' names Balyn 97-8 Cthat ben 
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of Cornuwayle. Also they put mo kyngis in all the marchis 
of Walis and Scotlonde with many good men of armys, and 
so they kept hem togydirs the space of three yere and ever 
alyed hem with myghty kynges and dukis. And unto them 
felle kynge Royns of Northe Walis which was a myghty 
kynge of men, and Nero that was a myghty man of men. And 
all thys whyle they furnysshed and garnysshed hem of good 
men of armys and vitayle and of all maner of ablemente that 
pretendith to warre, to avenge hem for the batay[I]e of Bed- 
grayne, as hit tellith in the booke of adventures. 

Than aftir the departynge of kynge Bans and Bors, kynge 
Arthure rode unto the cité of Carlyon. And thydir com unto 
hym kynge Lottis wyff of Orkeney in maner of a message, 
but she was sente thydir to aspye the courte of kynge Arthure, 
and she com rychely beseyne with hir four sonnes, Gawayne, 
Gaheris, Aggravayne and Gareth, with many other knyghtes 
and ladyes, for she was a passynge fayre lady. Wherefore 
the kynge caste grete love unto hir and desired to ly by her. 
And so they were agreed, and [he] begate uppon hir sir Mor- 
dred. And she was syster on the modirs syde Igrayne unto 
Arthure. So there she rested hir a monthe, and at the last she 
departed. 

Than the kynge dremed a mervaylous dreme whereof he 
was sore adrad. (But all thys tyme kynge Arthure knew 
nat [that] kynge Lottis wyff was his sister.) But thus was 
the dreme of Arthure: hym thought there was com into 
hys londe gryffens and serpentes, and hym thought they 
brente and slowghe all the people in the londe; and than he 
thought he fought with them and they dud hym grete harme 
and wounded hym full sore, but at the laste he slew hem. 

Whan the kynge waked, he was passynge hevy of hys 
dreme; and so to putte hit oute of thought he made hym 
redy with many knyghtes to ryde on huntynge. And as 
sone as he was in the foreste, the kynge saw a grete harte 
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‘Thys harte woll I chace,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

And so he spurred hys horse and rode aftir longe, and so 
be fyne force oftyn he was lyke to have smytten the herte. 
Wherefore as the kynge had chased the herte so longe that 
hys horse lost his brethe and felle downe dede, than a yoman 
fette the kynge another horse. 

So the kynge saw the herte unboced and hys horse dede, 
he sette hym downe by a fowntayne, and there he felle downe 
in grete thought. And as he sate so hym thought he herde 
a noyse of howundis to the som of thirty, and with that the 
kynge saw com towarde hym the strongeste beste that ever 
he saw or herde of. So thys beste wente to the welle and 
dranke, and the noyse was in the bestes bealy 'lyke unto the 
questyng of thirty coupyl houndes, but alle the whyle the 
beest dranke there was no noyse in the bestes bealy!. And 
therewith the beeste departed with a grete noyse, whereof 
the kynge had grete mervayle. And so he was in a grete 
thought, and therewith he felle on slepe. 

Ryght so there com a knyght on foote unto Arthure, 
and seyde, ‘Knyght full of thought and slepy, telle me if 
thou saw any stronge beeste passe thys way.’ 

‘Such one saw I,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that ys paste 
nye two myle. What wolde ye with that beeste?’ seyde 
Arthure. 

‘Sir, I have folowed that beste longe and kylde myne 
horse, so wolde God I had another to folow my queste.’ 

Ryght so com one with the kyngis horse. And whan the 
knyght saw the horse he prayde the kynge to gyff hym the 
horse, ‘for I have folowed this queste thys twelve-monthe, 
and othir I shall encheve hym othir blede of the beste bloode 
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in my body.’ (Whos name was kynge Pellynor that tyme 
folowed the questynge beste, and afftir hys dethe sir Palo- 
mydes folowed hit.) 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyd the kynge, ‘leve that queste and suffir 
me to have hit, and I woll folowe hit anothir twelve- 
monthe.’ 

‘A, foole!’ seyde the kynge unto Arthure, ‘hit ys in vayne 
thy desire, for hit shall never be encheved but by me other 
by my nexte kynne.’ 

And therewithe he sterte unto the kyngis horse and 
mownted into the sadyl and seyde, ‘Gramercy, for this horse 
ys myne owne.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘thou mayste take myne horse 
by force, but and I myght preve hit I wolde weete whether 
thou were bettir worthy to have hym or I.’ 

Whan the kynge herde hym sey so he seyde, ‘Seke me 
here whan thou wolte, and here nye thys welle thou shalte 
fynde me,’ and soo passed on his weye. 

Thenne the kyng sat in a study! and bade hys men fecche 
another horse as faste as they myght. Ryght so com by hym 
Merlyon lyke a chylde of fourtene yere of ayge and salewed 
the kynge and asked hym whye he was so pensyff. 

‘I may well be pensiff,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for I have sene 
the mervaylist syght that ever I saw.’ 

‘That know I well,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘as welle as thyselff, 
and of all thy thoughtes. But thou arte a foole to take 
thought for hit that woll nat amende the. Also I know 
what thou arte, and who was thy fadir, and of whom thou 
were begotyn: for kynge Uther was thy fadir and begate 
the on Igrayne.’ 

‘That ys false!’ seyde kynge Arthure. ‘How sholdist 
thou know hit? For thou arte nat so olde of yerys to know 
my fadir.’ 
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‘Yes,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘I know hit bettir than ye or ony 
man lyvynge.’ 

‘I woll nat beleve the,’ seyde Arthure, and was wrothe 
with the chylde. 

So departed Merlyon, and com ayen in the lyknesse of 
an olde man of four score yere of ayge, whereof the kynge 
was passynge glad, for he semed to be ryght wyse. Than 
seyde the olde man, 

‘Why ar ye so sad?’ 

‘I may well be sad,’ seyde Arthure, ‘for many thynges. 
For ryght now there was a chylde here, and tolde me many 
thynges that mesemythe he sholde nat knowe, for he was 
nat of ayge to know my fadir.’ 

‘Yes,’ seyde the olde man, ‘the chylde tolde you trouthe, 
and more he wolde a tolde you and [y Je wolde a suffirde hym, 
but ye have done a thynge late that God ys displesed with 
you, for ye have lyene by youre syster and on hir ye have 
gotyn a childe that shall destroy you and all the knyghtes of 
youre realme.’ 

‘What ar ye,’ seyde Arthure, ‘that telle me thys tyd- 
yngis?’ 

‘Sir, I am Merlion, and I was he in the chyldis lyck- 
nes.’ 

‘A,’ seyde the kynge, ‘ye ar a mervaylous man! But I 
mervayle muche of thy wordis that I mou dye in batayle.’ 

‘Mervayle nat,’ seyde Merlion, ‘for hit ys Goddis wylle 
that youre body sholde be punyss[h]ed for your fowle dedis. 
But I ought ever to be hevy,’ seyde Merlion, ‘for I shall dye 
a shamefull dethe, to be putte in the erthe quycke; and ye 
shall dey a worshipfull dethe.’ 

And as they talked thus, com one with the kyngis horse, 
and so the kynge mownted on hys horse, and Merlion on 
anothir, and so rode unto Carlyon. And anone the kynge 
askyd Ector and Ulphuns how he was begotyn, and they tolde 
hym how kynge Uther was hys fadir, and quene Igrayne 
hys modir. 
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‘So Merlion tolde me. I woll that my modir be sente for, 
that I myght speke with hir. And if she sey so hirselff, than 
woll I beleve hit.’ 

So in all haste the quene was sente for, [and she came] and 
she brought with hir Morgan le Fay, hir doughter, that was 
a fayre lady as ony myght be. And the kynge welcommed 
Igrayne in the beste maner. Ryght so com in Ulphuns and 
seyde opynly, that the kynge and all myght hyre that were 
fested that day, 

“Ye ar the falsyst lady of the wor[l]de, and the moste tray- 
toures unto the kynges person.’ 

‘Beware,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘what thou seyste: thou 
spekiste a grete worde.’ 

‘Sir, | am well ware,’ seyde Ulphuns, ‘what I speke, and 
here ys my gloove to preve hit uppon ony man that woll 
sey the contrary: that thys quene Igrayne ys the causer of 
youre grete damage and of youre grete warre, for and she 
wolde have uttirde hit in the lyff of Uther of the birth of 
you, and how ye were begotyn, than had ye never had the 
mortall warrys that ye have had. For the moste party of 
your barownes of youre realme knewe never whos sonne ye 
were, ne of whom ye were begotyn; and she that bare you 
of hir body sholde have made hit knowyn opynly, in ex- 
cusynge of hir worship and youres, and in lyke [wyse] to 
all the realme. Wherefore I preve hir false to God and to 
you and to all youre realme. And who woll sey the contrary, 
I woll preve hit on hys body.’ 

Than spake Igrayne and seyde, ‘I am a woman and I may 
nat fyght; but rather than I sholde be dishonoured, there 
wolde som good man take my quarell. But,’ thus she seyde, 
‘Merlion knowith well, and ye, sir Ulphuns, how kynge 
Uther com to me into the castell of Tyntagyl in the lyknes 
of my lorde that was dede three owres tofore, and there 
begate a chylde that nyght uppon me, and aftir the thirtenth 
day kynge Uther wedded me. And by his commaunde- 
mente, whan the chylde was borne, hit was delyvirde unto 
Merlion and fostred by hym. And so I saw the childe never 
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aftir, nothir wote nat what ys hys name; for I knew hym 
never yetter’ 

Than Ulphuns seyde unto Merlion, 

‘Ye ar than more to blame than the queene.’ 

‘Sir, well I wote I bare a chylde be my lorde kynge Uther, 
but I wote never where he ys becom.’ 

Than the kynge toke Merlion by the honde seying thys 
wordis: 

“Ys this my modir?’ 

‘Forsothe, sir, yee.’ 

And therewith com in sir Ector, and bare wytnes how he 
fostred hym by kynge Uthers commaundemente. And there- 
with kyng Arthure toke his modir, quene Igrayne, in hys 
armys and kyssed her, and eythir wepte uppon other. Than 
the kynge lete make a feste that lasted eyght dayes. 

So on a day there com into the courte a squyre on horse- 
backe ledynge a knyght tofore hym, wounded to the deth, 
and tolde how there was a knyght in the foreste that had 
rered up a pavylon by a welle, ‘that hath slayne my mayster, 
a good knyght: hys name was Myles. Wherefore I besech 
you that my maystir may be buryed, and that som knyght 
may revenge my maystirs dethe.’ 

Than the noyse was grete of that knyghtes dethe in the 
courte, and every man seyde hys advyce. Than com Gryfllet 
that was but a squyre, and he was but yonge, of "the ayge of 
the kyng Arthur!. So he besought the kynge for all hys 
servyse that he had done hym to gyff hym the Order of 
Knyghthoode. 

‘Thou arte but yonge and tendir of ayge,’ seyd kynge 
Arthure, ‘for to take so hyghe an orde[r] uppon you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Gryfflet, ‘I beseche you to make me knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Merlion, ‘hit were pité to lose Gryfflet, for 
he woll be a passynge good man whan he ys of ayge, and he 
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shall abyde with you the terme of hys lyff. And if he aventure 
his body with yondir knyght at the fountayne, hit ys in grete 
perell if ever he com agayne, for he ys one of the beste 
knyghtes of the worlde and the strengyst man of armys.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘at thyne owne desire thou shalt 
be made knyght.’ 

'So at the desyre of Gryflet the kynge made hym knyght.1 

‘Now,’ seyde Arthure unto Gryfflet, ‘sith I have made the 
knyght, thou muste gyff me a gyfite.’ 

“What ye woll,’ seyde GryfHlet. 

“Thou shalt promyse me by th[e] feyth of thy body, whan 
thou haste justed with that knyght at the fountayne, whether 
hit falle ye be on horsebak othir on foote, that ryght so ye 
shall com agayne unto me withoute makynge ony more 
debate.’ 

‘I woll promyse you,’ seyde Gryfflet, ‘as youre desire ys.’ 

Than toke Gryfflet hys horse in grete haste and dressed 
hys shelde and toke a spere in hys honde, and so he rode 
a grete walop tylle he com to the fountayne. And thereby he 
saw a ryche pavilion, and thereby undir a cloth stood an 
horse well sadeled and brydyled, and on a tre hynge a shelde 
of dyvers coloures, and a grete spere thereby. Than Gryffet 
smote on the shylde with the butte of hys spere, that the 
shylde felle downe. 

With that the knyght com oute of the pavilion and seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, why smote ye downe my shylde?’ 

‘Sir, for I wolde juste with you,’ seyde Gryfflet. 

‘Sir, hit ys bettir ye do nat,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for ye ar 
but yonge and late made knyght, and youre myght ys nat 
to myne.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde Gryfflet, ‘I woll jouste with you.’ 

‘That ys me loth,’ seyde the knyght, ‘but sitthyn I muste 
nedis, I woll dresse me thereto. Of whens be ye?’ seyde the 
knyght. 

‘Sir, I am of kynge Arthurs courte.’ 
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So the two knyghtes ran togydir, that Gryfflettis spere 
all to-shevirde. And therewithall he smote GryfHet thorow 
the shelde and the lyffte syde, and brake the spere, that the 
truncheon stake in hys body, and horse and man felle downe 
to the erthe. 

Whan the knyght saw hym ly so on the grounde he alyght 
and was passyng hevy, for he wente he had slayne hym. 
And than he unlaced hys helme and gate hym wynde; and 
so with the troncheon he sette hym on his horse and gate 
hym wynde, and so betoke hym to God and seyde, ‘He had 
a myghty herte!’ And seyde, ‘If he myght lyve, he wolde 
preve a passyng good knyght,’ and so rode forthe sir Gryfflet 
unto the courte, whereof passyng grete dole was made for 
hym. But thorow good lechis he was heled and saved. 

Ryght so com into the courte twelve knyghtes that were 
aged men, whiche com frome the Emperoure of Rome. And 
they asked of Arthure trwage for hys realme, othir ellis the 
Emperour wolde destroy hym and all hys londe. 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye ar messyngers: therefore 


20 ye may sey what ye woll, othir ellis ye sholde dye therefore. 
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But thys ys myne answere: | owghe the Emperour no trew- 
age, nother none woll I yelde hym, but on a fayre fylde I 
shall yelde hym my trwage, that shall be with a sherpe spere 
othir ellis with a sherpe swerde. And that shall nat be longe, 
be my fadirs soule Uther!’ 

And therewith the messyngers departed passyngly wrothe, 
and kyng Arthure as wrothe; for in an evyll tyme com they. 
But the kynge was passyngly wrothe for the hurte of sir Gryf- 
flet, and so he commaunded a prevy man of hys chambir that 
or hit were day his beste horse and armoure ‘and all that 
longith to my person be withoute the cité or to-morow day’. 
Ryght so he mette with his man and his horse, and somownted 
up, and dressed his shelde and toke hys spere, and bade hys 
chambirlayne tary there tylle he com agayne. 

And so Arthure rode a soffte pace tyll hit was day. And 
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than was he ware of thre chorlys chasyng Merlion and wolde 
have slayne hym. Than the kynge rode unto them and bade 
hem: ‘Fle, chorlis!’ Than they fered sore whan they sawe 
a knyght com, and fledde. 

‘A, Merlion!” seyde Arthure, ‘here haddist thou be slayne 
for all thy crafftis, had nat I bene.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘nat so, for I cowde a saved my- 
selffe and I had wolde. But thou arte more nere thy deth 
than I am, for thou goste to thy dethe warde and God be 
nat thy frende.’ 

So as they wente thus talkynge, they com to the fountayne 
and the ryche pavilion there by hit. Than kynge Arthure 
was ware where sate a knyght armed in a chayre. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde Arthure, ‘for what cause abydist thou 
here, that there may no knyght ryde thys way but yf he juste 
with the? I rede the to leve that custom.’ 

‘Thys custom,’ seyde the knyght, ‘have I used and woll 
use magré who seyth nay. And who that ys agreved with my 
custum lette hym amende hit.’ 

“That shall I amende,’ seyde Arthure. 

‘And I shall defende the,’ seyde the knyght. 

And anone he toke hys horse, and dressed hys shelde and 
toke a grete spere in hys honde, and they come togydir so 
harde that eythir smote other in mydde the shyldis, that all 
to-shevird theire speris. Therewith anone Arthure pulled 
oute his swerde. 

‘Nay, nat so,’ seyde the knyght, ‘hit ys bettir that we twayne 
renne more togydirs with sherpe sperys.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘and I had ony mo sperys 
here.’ 

‘I have inow,’ seyde the knyght. 

So there com a squyre and brought forthe two sperys, 
and Arthure chose one and he another. So they spurred 
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theire horsis and come togydir with all theire myghtes, that 
eyther brake their sperys to their hondis. Than Arthure 
sette honde on his swerde. 

‘Nay,’ seyde the knyght, ‘ye shall do bettir. Ye ar a 
passyng good juster as ever y mette withall, and onys for 
the hyghe Order of Knyghthode lette us jouste agayne.’ 

‘I assente me,’ seyde Arthure. 

And anone there was brought forth two grete sperys, and 
anone every knyght gate a spere; and therewith they ran 
togiders, that Arthures spere all to-shevirde. But this other 
knyght smote hym so harde in myddis the shelde that horse 
and man felle to the erthe. And therewith Arthure was egir, 
and pulde oute hys swerde, and seyde, 

‘I woll assay the, sir knyght, on foote, for I have loste 
the honoure on horsebacke,’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir, I woll be on horsebacke stylle to assay the.’ 

Than was Arthure wrothe and dressed his shelde towarde 
hym with his swerde drawyn. Whan the knyght saw that 
he alyght, for hym thought no worship to have a knyght 
at such avayle, he to be on horsebacke and hys adversary on 
foote, and so he alyght and dressed his shelde unto Arthure. 
And there began a stronge batayle with many grete strokis, 
and so they hew with hir swerdis, that the cantels flowe unto 
the feldys, and muche bloode they bledde bothe, that all 
the place thereas they fought was ovirbledde with bloode. 
And thus they fought longe and rested them. And than 
they went to the batayle agayne, and so hurteled togydirs 
lyke too rammes that aythir felle to the erthe. So at the laste 
they smote togyders, that bothe hir [swerdys] mette evyn 
togyders. But kynge Arthurs swerde brake in two pecis, 
wherefore he was hevy. 

Than seyde the knyght unto Arthure, “Thou arte in my 
daungere, whethir me lyste to save the or sle the; and but 
on yelde the to me as overcom and recreaunte, thou shalt 

cy. 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘dethe ys wellcom to 
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wo hit commyth. But to yelde me unto the I woll 
nat!’ 

And therewithall the kynge lepte unto kynge Pellynore, 
and toke hym by the myddyll, and overthrew hym, and raced 
of hys helme. So whan the knyght felte that, he was adradde, 
for he was a passynge bygge man of myght. And so forthe- 
with he wrothe Arthure undir hym and raced of hys helme, 
and wolde have smytten off hys hede. And therewithall com 
Merlion and seyde, 

‘Knyght, holde thy honde, for and thou sle that knyght 
thou puttyst thys realme in the gretteste damage that evir 
was realme: for thys knyght ys a man of more worshyp than 
thou wotist off.’ 

“Why, what ys he?’ seyde the knyght. 

‘For hit ys kynge Arthure,’ seyde Merlyon. 

Than wolde he have slayne hym for drede of hys wratthe, 
and so he lyffte up hys swerde. And therewith Merlion caste 
an inchauntemente on the knyght, that he felle to the erthe 
in a grete slepe. Than Merlion toke up kynge Arthure and 
rode forthe on the knyghtes horse. 

‘Alas!’ seyde Arthure, ‘what hast thou do, Merlion? Hast 
thou slayne thys good knyght by thy craufftis? For there 
lyvith nat so worshipffull a knyght as he was. For I had levir 
than the stynte of my londe a yere that he were on lyve.’ 

‘Care ye nat,’ seyde Merlion, ‘for he ys holer than ye: 
he ys but on slepe and woll awake within thys owre. | 
tolde you,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘what a knyght he was. Now 
here had ye be slayne had I nat bene. Also there lyvith nat 
a bygger knyght than he ys one; and afftir this he shall do 
you goode servyse. And hys name ys kynge Pellinore, and 
he shall have two sonnes that shall be passyng good men 
as ony lyvynge: save one in thys worlde they shall have 
no felowis of prouesse and of good lyvynge, and hir namys 
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shall be Percyvall and sir Lamorake of Walis. And he shall 
telle you the name of youre owne son begotyn of youre 
syster, that shall be the destruccion of all thys realme.’ 

Ryght so the kynge and he departed and wente unto an 
ermytage, and there was a good man and a grete leche. So 
the ermyte serched the kynges woundis and gaff hym good 
salves. And so the kyng was there three dayes, and than wer 
his woundis well amended, that he myght ryde and goo, 
and so departed. And as they rode, kynge Arthur seyde, 

‘I have no swerde.’ 

‘No force,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘hereby ys a swerde that shall 
be youre, and I may.’ 

So they rode tyll they com to a laake that was a fayre 
watir and brode. And in the myddis Arthure was ware of 
an arme clothed in whyght samyte, that helde a fayre swerde 
in that honde. 

‘Lo,’ seyde Merlion, ‘yondir ys the swerde that I spoke 
Olt’ 

So with that they saw a damesell goynge uppon the laake. 

“What damoysel is that?’ said Arthur. 

‘That is the Lady of the Lake,’! seyde Merlion. “There 
ys a grete roche, and therein ys as fayre a paleyce as ony on 
erthe, and rychely besayne. And thys damesel woll come to 
you anone, and than speke ye fayre to hir, that she may gyff 
you that swerde.’ 

So anone com this damesel to Arthure and salewed hym, 
and he hir agayne. 

‘Damesell,’ seyde Arthure, ‘what swerde ys that yondir 
that the arme holdith aboven the watir? I wolde hit were 
myne, for I have no swerde.’ 

‘Sir Arthure,’ seyde the damesel, ‘that swerde ys myne, 


and if ye woll gyff me a gyffte whan I aske hit you, ye shall 
have hit.’ 
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‘Be my feyth,’ seyde Arthure, ‘I woll gyff you what gyffte 
that ye woll aske.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the damesell, ‘go ye into yondir barge, and 
rowe yourselffe to the swerde, and take hit and the scaw- 
berde with you. And I woll aske my gyffte whan I se my 
tyme.’ 

So kynge Arthure and Merlion alyght and tyed their 
horsis unto two treys; and so they wente into the barge. 
And whan they com to the swerde that the honde hylde, 
than kynge Arthure toke hit up by the hondils and bare hit 
with hym, and the arme and the honde wente undir the 
watir. And so he com unto the londe and rode forthe. And 
kynge Arthure saw a ryche pavilion. 

“What signifieth yondir pavilion ?’ 

‘Sir, that ys the knyghtes pavilys that ye fought with 
laste, sir Pellynore; but he ys oute. He ys nat at home, for 
he hath had ado with a knyght of youres that hyght Egglame, 
and they had foughtyn togyddyr; but at the laste Egglame 
fledde, and ellis he had bene dede, and he hath chaced hym 
evyn to Carlion. And we shall mete with hym anone in the 
hygheway.’ 

“That ys well seyde,’ seyde Arthure. ‘Now have I a swerde 
I woll wage batayle with hym and be avenged on hym.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Merlion, ‘nat so; for the knyght ys wery of 
fyghtynge and chasynge, that ye shall have no worship to 
have ado with hym. Also he woll nat lyghtly be macched 
of one knyght lyvynge, and therefore hit ys my counceile: 
latte hym passe, for he shall do you good servyse in shorte 
tyme, and hys sonnes afftir hys dayes. Also ye shall se that 
day in shorte space that ye shall be ryght glad to gyff hym 
youre syster to wedde for hys good servyse. Therefore have 
nat ado with hym whan ye se hym.’ 

‘I woll do as ye avise me.’ 


Than kynge Arthure loked on the swerde and lyked hit 
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‘Whethir lyke ye better the swerde othir the scawberde ?” 

‘I lyke bettir the swerde,’ seyde Arthure. 

‘Ye ar the more unwyse, for the scawberde ys worth ten 
of the swerde; for whyles ye have the scawberde uppon you 
ye shall lose no blood, be ye never so sore wounded. There- 
fore kepe well the scawberde allweyes with you.’ 

So they rode unto Carlion; and by the wey they mette 
with kynge Pellinore. But Merlion had done suche a craufite 
unto kynge Pellinore saw nat kynge Arthure, and so passed 
by withoute ony wordis. 

‘I mervayle,’ seyde Arthure, ‘that the knyght wold nat 
speke.’ 

‘Sir, he saw you nat; for had he seyne you, ye had nat 
lyghtly parted.’ 

So they com unto Carlion, wherof hys knyghtes were 
passynge glad. And whan they herde of hys adventures, 
they mervayled that he wolde joupardé his person so alone. 
But all men of worship seyde hit was myrry to be under such 
a chyfftayne that wolde putte hys person in adventure as 
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Sothys meanewhyle coma messyngere frome kynge Royns 
of Northe Walis, and kynge he was of all Irelonde and of 
Iles. And this was hys message, gretynge well kyng Arthure 
on thys maner of wyse, sayng that kynge Royns had dis- 
comfite and overcom eleven kyngis, and every of them dud 
hymomage. And that was thus to sey they gaff theire beardes 
clene flayne off, as much as was bearde; wherefore the 
messyngere com for kynge Arthures berde. For kynge 
Royns had purfilde a mantell with kynges berdis, and there 
lacked one place of the mantell; wherefore he sente for hys 
bearde, othir ellis he wolde entir into his londis and brenne 
and sle, and nevir leve tylle he hathe the hede and the bearde 
bothe. 

‘Well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘thou haste seyde thy message, 
the whych ys the moste orgulus and lewdiste message that 
1 C better sayd Merlyn 3 Care more vnwyse sayd Merlyn for 8-9 C* 
crafte that pellinore 13 C syr said Merlyn he 14 C departed 
21 For chapter number see p. 6 23 C many Iles 24 Cin this manere 
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evir man had isente unto a kynge. Also thou mayste se 
my bearde ys full yonge yet to make off a purphile. But telle 
thou thy kynge thus, that I owghe hym [none homage] 
ne none of myne elders; but or hit be longe to, he shall do 
me omage on bothe his knees, other ellis he shall lese hys 
hede, by the fayth of my body! For thys ys the moste 
shamefullyste message that ever y herde speke off. I have 
aspyed thy kynge never yette mette with worshipfull man. 
But telle hym I woll have hys hede withoute he do me 
omage.’ 

Than thys messyngere departed. 

‘Now ys there ony here that knowyth kynge Royns?’ 

Than answerde a knyght that hyght Naram: ‘Sir, I know 
the kynge well: he ys a passynge good man of hys body as 
fewe bene lyvynge and a passynge proude man. And, sir, 
doute ye nat he woll make on you a myghty puyssaunce.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘I shall ordayne for hym in shorte 
tyme.’ 
- Than kynge Arthure lette sende for all the children that 
were borne in May-day, begotyn of lordis and borne of 
ladyes; for Merlyon tolde kynge Arthure that he that sholde 
destroy hym and all the londe sholde be borne on May-day. 
Wherefore he sente for hem all in payne of dethe, and so 
there were founde many lordis sonnys and many knyghtes 
sonnes, and all were sente unto the kynge. And so was 
Mordred sente by kynge Lottis wyff. And all were putte in 
a shyppe to the se; and som were four wekis olde and som 
lesse. And so by fortune the shyppe drove unto a castelle, 
and was all to-ryven and destroyed the moste party, save 
that Mordred was cast up, and a good man founde hym, 
and fostird hym tylle he was fourtene yere of age, and than 
brought hym to the courte, as hit rehersith aftirward and 
towarde the ende of the MoRTE ARTHURE. 

So, many lordys and barownes of thys realme were dis- 
pleased for hir children were so loste; and many putte the 
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wyght on Merlion more than o{n] Arthure. So what for 
drede and for love, they helde their pece. 

But whan the messynge com to the kynge Royns, than 
was he woode oute of mesure, and purveyde hym for a grete 
oste, as hit rehersith aftir in the BOOKE OF BALYNE LE SAVEAGE 
that folowith nexte aftir: that was the adventure how Balyne 
gate the swerde. 

1 WO than of Arthure 3 C the messager came 6-7 C' next after 
how by aduenture Balyn gat the swerd EXPLICIT LIBER PRIMUS INCIPIT LIBER 
SECUNDUS W the swerde after The last word belongs to the next sentence: Afftir 
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HOW UTHER PENDRAGON SENT FOR THE DUKE OF 
CORNWALL AND IGRAINE HIS WIFE, AND OF THEIR 
DEPARTING SUDDENLY AGAIN. 


L befell in the days of Uther Pendragon, when he was king of all 
England, and so reigned, that there was a mighty duke in Cornwall 
that held war against him long time. And the duke was called the 
Duke of Tintagil. And so by means King Uther sent for this duke, 
charging him to bring his wife with him, for she was called a fair 
lady, and a passing wise, and her name was called Igraine. 

So when the duke and his wife were come unto the king, by 
the means of great lords they were accorded both. The king liked 
and loved this lady well, and he made them great cheer out of 
measure, and desired to have lain by her. But she was a passing 
good woman, and would not assent unto the king. And then she 
told the duke her husband, and said, I suppose that we were sent 
for that I should be dishonoured; wherefore, husband, I counsel 
you, that we depart from hence suddenly, that we may ride all 
night unto our own castle. And in like wise as she said so they 
departed, that neither the king nor none of his council were ware 
of their departing. All so soon as King Uther knew of their depart- 
ing so suddenly, he was wonderly wroth. Then he called to him 
his privy council, and told them of the sudden departing of the 
duke and his wife. Then they advised the king to send for the duke 
and his wife by a great charge; and if he will not come at your 
summons, then may ye do your best, then have ye cause to make 
mighty war upon him. So that was done, and the messengers had 
their answers; and that was this shortly, that neither he nor his 
wife would not come at him. 


Then was the king wonderly wroth. And then the king sent him 
plain word again, and bade him be ready and stuff him and garnish 
him, for within forty days he would fetch him out of the biggest 
castle that he hath. 

When the duke had this warning, anon he went and furnished 
and garnished two strong castles of his, of the which the one hight 
Tintagil, and the other castle hight Terrabil. So his wife Dame 
Igraine he put in the castle of Tintagil, and himself he put in the 
castle of Terrabil, the which had many issues and posterns out. 
Then in all haste came Uther with a great host, and laid a siege 
about the castle of Terrabil. And there he pight many pavilions, 
and there was great war made on both parties, and much people 
slain. Then for pure anger and for great love of fair Igraine the king 
Uther fell sick. So came to the king Uther Sir Ulfius, a noble knight, 
and asked the king why he was sick. | shall tell thee, said the king, 
I am sick for anger and for love of fair Igraine, that I may not be 
whole. Well, my lord, said Sir Ulfius, I shall seek Merlin, and he 
shall do you remedy, that your heart shall be pleased. So Ulfius 
departed, and by adventure he met Merlin in a beggar’s array, and 
there Merlin asked Ulfius whom he sought. And he said he had 
little ado to tell him. Well, said Merlin, 1 know whom thou seek- 
est, for thou seekest Merlin; therefore seek no farther, for 1am he; 
and if King Uther will well reward me, and be sworn unto me to 
fulfil my desire, that shall be his honour and profit more than mine; 
for I shall cause him to have all his desire. All this will I undertake, 
said Ulfius, that there shall be nothing reasonable but thou shalt 
have thy desire. Well, said Merlin, he shall have his intent and 
desire. And therefore, said Merlin, ride on your way, for I will not 
be long behind. 


ae CAP TER =e 


HOW UTHER PENDRAGON MADE WAR ON THE DUKE OF 
CORNWALL, AND HOW BY THE MEAN OF MERLIN HE LAY 
BY. PHEDWCrMESS AND GAT ARTHUR. 


“te Ulfius was glad, and rode on more than a pace till that he 
came to King Uther Pendragon, and told him he had met with 
Merlin. Where is he? said the king. Sir, said Ulfius, he will not dwell 
long. Therewithal Ulfius was ware where Merlin stood at the porch 
of the pavilion’s door. And then Merlin was bound to come to the 
king. When King Uther saw him, he said he was welcome. Sir, said 
Merlin, I know all your heart every deal; so ye will be sworn unto 
me as ye be a true king anointed, to fulfil my desire, ye shall have 
your desire. Then the king was sworn upon the Four Evangelists. 
Sir, said Merlin, this is my desire: the first night that ye shall lie by 
Igraine ye shall get a child on her, and when that is born, that it 
shall be delivered to me for to nourish there as I will have it; for it 
shall be your worship, and the child’s avail, as mickle as the child 
is worth. I will well, said the king, as thou wilt have it. Now make 
you ready, said Merlin, this night ye shall lie with Igraine in the 
castle of Tintagil; and ye shall be like the duke her husband, Ulfius 
shall be like Sir Brastias, a knight of the duke’s, and I will be like a 
knight that hight Sir Jordanus, a knight of the duke’s. But wait ye 
make not many questions with her nor her men, but say ye are 
diseased, and so hie you to bed, and rise not on the morn till I come 
to you, for the castle of Tintagil is but ten miles hence; so this was — 
done as they devised. But the duke of Tintagil espied how the king 
rode from the siege of Terrabil, and therefore that night he issued 
out of the castle at a postern for to have distressed the king’s host. 
And so, through his own issue, the duke himself was slain or ever 
the king came at the castle of Tintagil. 

So after the death of the duke, King Uther lay with Igraine more 
than three hours after his death, and begat on her that night 
Arthur, and on day came Merlin to the king, and bade him make 


him ready, and so he kissed the lady Igraine and departed in all 
haste. But when the lady heard tell of the duke her husband, and 
by all record he was dead or ever King Uther came to her, then she 
marvelled who that might be that lay with her in likeness of her 
lord; so she mourned privily and held her peace. Then all the 
barons by one assent ‘prayed the king of accord betwixt the lady 
Igraine and him; the king gave them leave, for fain would he have 
been accorded with her. So the king put all the trust in Ulfius to 
entreat between them, so by the entreaty at the last the king and 
she met together. Now will we do well, said Ulfius, our king is a 
lusty knight and wifeless, and my lady Igraine is a passing fair lady: 
it were great joy unto us all, an it might please the king to make 
her his queen. Unto that they all well accorded and moved it to 
the king. And anon, like a lusty knight, he assented thereto with 
good will, and so in all haste they were married in a morning with 
great mirth and joy. 

And King Lot of Lothian and of Orkney then wedded Margawse 
that was Gawaine’s mother, and King Nentres of the land of Garlot 
wedded Elaine. All this was done at the request of King Uther. And 
the third sister Morgan le Fay was put to school in a nunnery, and 
there she learned so much that she was a great clerk of necro- 
mancy. And after she was wedded to King Uriens of the land of 
Gore, that was Sir Ewain le Blanchemain’s father. 


t+ CHAPTER III —+ 


OF THE BIRTH OF KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NURTURE. 


i) Queen Igraine waxed daily greater and greater, so it befell 
after within half a year, as King Uther lay by his queen, he 
asked her, by the faith she owed to him, whose was the child 
within her body; then she sore abashed to give answer. Dismay 
you not, said the king, but tell me the truth, and I shall love you 
the better, by the faith of my body. Sir, said she, I shall tell you the 


truth. The same night that my lord was dead, the hour of his death, 
as his knights record, there came into my castle of Tintagil a man 
like my lord in speech and in countenance, and two knights with 
him in likeness of his two knights Brastias and Jordanus, and so I 
went unto bed with him as I ought to do with my lord, and the 
same night, as I shall answer unto God, this child was begotten 
upon me. That is truth, said the king, as ye say; for it was I myself 
that came in the likeness, and therefore dismay you not, for f am 
father of the child; and there he told her all the cause, how it was 
by Merlin’s counsel. Then the queen made great joy when she 
knew who was the father of her child. 

Soon came Merlin unto the king, and said Sir, ye must purvey 
you for the nourishing of your child. As thou wilt, said the king, 
be it. Well, said Merlin, I know a lord of yours in this land, that is 
a passing true man and a faithful, and he shall have the nourish- 
ing of your child, and his name is Sir Ector, and he is a lord of fair 
livelihood in many parts in England and Wales; and this lord, Sir 
Ector, let him be sent for, for to come and speak with you, and 
desire him yourself, as he loveth you, that he will put his own child 
to nourishing to another woman, and that his wife nourish yours. 
And when the child is born let it be delivered to me at yonder privy 
postern un-christened. So like as Merlin devised it was done. And 
when Sir Ector was come he made fiaunce to the king for to nour- 
ish the child like as the king desired; and there the king granted 
Sir Ector great rewards. Then when the lady was delivered, the 
king commanded two knights and two ladies to take the child, 
bound in a cloth of gold, and that ye deliver him to what poor man 
ye meet at the postern gate of the castle. So the child was deliv- 
ered unto Merlin, and so he bare it forth unto Sir Ector, and made 
an holy man to christen him, and named him Arthur; and so Sir 
Ector’s wife nourished him with her own pap. 


ja CLEAP TER UNV = 


OF PHE*DEARH OF*KING UTHEROPENDRAGOM 


HEN within two years King Uther fell sick of a great malady. 

And in the meanwhile his enemies usurped upon him, and did 
a great battle upon his men, and slew many of his people. Sir, said 
Merlin, ye may not lie so as ye do, for ye must to the field though 
ye ride on an horse-litter: for ye shall never have the better of your 
enemies but if your person be there, and then shall ye have the 
victory. So it was done as Merlin had devised, and they carried the 
king forth in an horse-litter with a great host towards his enemies. 
And at St. Albans there met with the king a great host of the North. 
And that day Sir Ulfius and Sir Brastias did great deeds of arms, 
and King Uther’s men overcame the Northern battle and slew 
many people, and put the remnant to flight. And then the king 
returned unto London, and made great joy of his victory. And then 
he fell passing sore sick, so that three days and three nights he was 
speechless: wherefore all the barons made great sorrow, and asked 
Merlin what counsel were best. There is none other remedy, said 
Merlin, but God will have his will. But look ye all barons be before 
King Uther to-morn, and God and | shall make him to speak. So 
on the morn all the barons with Merlin came to-fore the king; then 
Merlin said aloud unto King Uther, Sir, shall your son Arthur be 
king after your days, of this realm with all the appurtenance? Then 
Uther Pendragon turned him, and said in hearing of them all, I 
give him God’s blessing and mine, and bid him pray for my soul, 
and righteously and worshipfully that he claim the crown, upon 
forfeiture of my blessing; and therewith he yielded up the ghost, 
and then was he interred as longed to a king. Wherefore the queen, 
fair Igraine, made great sorrow, and all the barons. 


a CTIA Pe R V = 


HOW ARTHUR WAS CHOSEN KING, AND OF WONDERS 
AND MARVELS OF A SWORD TAKEN OUT OF A STONE 
BY THE SAID ARTHUR. 


J stood the realm in great jeopardy long while, for every lord 
that was mighty of men made him strong, and many weened 
to have been king. Then Merlin went to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and counselled him for to send for all the lords of the 
realm, and all the gentlemen of arms, that they should to London 
come by Christmas, upon pain of cursing; and for this cause, that 
Jesus, that was born on that night, that he would of his great mercy 
show some miracle, as he was come to be king of mankind, for to 
show some miracle who should be rightwise king of this realm. So 
the Archbishop, by the advice of Merlin, sent for all the lords and 
gentlemen of arms that they should come by Christmas even unto 
London. And many of them made them clean of their life, that 
their prayer might be the more acceptable unto God. So in the 
greatest church of London, whether it were Paul’s or not the 
French book maketh no mention, all the estates were long or day 
in the church for to pray. And when matins and the first mass was 
done, there was seen in the churchyard, against the high altar, a 
great stone four square, like unto a marble stone; and in midst 
thereof was like an anvil of steel a foot on high, and therein stuck 
a fair sword naked by the point, and letters there were written in 
gold about the sword that said thus:—Whoso pulleth out this 
sword of this stone and anvil, is rightwise king born of all England. 
Then the people marvelled, and told it to the Archbishop. | 
command, said the Archbishop, that ye keep you within your 
church and pray unto God still, that no man touch the sword till 
the high mass be all done. So when all masses were done all the 
lords went to behold the stone and the sword. And when they saw 
the scripture some assayed, such as would have been king. But 
none might stir the sword nor move it. He is not here, said the 


Archbishop, that shall achieve the sword, but doubt not God will 
make him known. But this is my counsel, said the Archbishop, that 
we let purvey ten knights, men of good fame, and they to keep 
this sword. So it was ordained, and then there was made a cry, that 
every man should assay that would, for to win the sword. And 
upon New Year’s Day the barons let make a jousts and a tourna- 
ment, that all knights that would joust or tourney there might play, 
and all this was ordained for to keep the lords together and the 
commons, for the Archbishop trusted that God would make him 
known that should win the sword. 

So upon New Year’s Day, when the service was done, the barons 
rode unto the field, some to joust and some to tourney, and so it 
happened that Sir Ector, that had great livelihood about London, 
rode unto the jousts, and with him rode Sir Kay his son, and young 
Arthur that was his nourished brother; and Sir Kay was made 
knight at All Hallowmass afore. So as they rode to the jousts-ward, 
Sir Kay lost his sword, for he had left it at his father’s lodging, and 
so he prayed young Arthur for to ride for his sword. I will well, 
said Arthur, and rode fast after the sword, and when he came 
home, the lady and all were out to see the jousting. Then was 
Arthur wroth, and said to himself, | will ride to the churchyard, 
and take the sword with me that sticketh in the stone, for my 
brother Sir Kay shall not be without a sword this day. So when he 
came to the churchyard, Sir Arthur alighted and tied his horse to 
the stile, and so he went to the tent, and found no knights there, 
for they were at the jousting. And so he handled the sword by the 
handles, and lightly and fiercely pulled it out of the stone, and took 
his horse and rode his way until he came to his brother Sir Kay, 
and delivered him the sword. And as soon as Sir Kay saw the 
sword, he wist well it was the sword of the stone, and so he rode 
to his father Sir Ector, and said: Sir, lo here is the sword of the 
stone, wherelore I must be king of this land. When Sir Ector beheld 
the sword, he returned again and came to the church, and there 
they alighted all three, and went into the church. And anon he 
made Sir Kay swear upon a book how he came to that sword. Si 
said Sir Kay, by my brother Arthur, for he brought it to me. How 


gat ye this sword? said Sir Ector to Arthur. Sir, I will tell you. When 
I came home for my brother’s sword, I found nobody at home to 
deliver me his sword; and so I thought my brother Sir Kay should 
not be swordless, and so I came hither eagerly and pulled it out of 
the stone without any pain. Found ye any knights about this 
sword? said Sir Ector. Nay, said Arthur. Now, said Sir Ector to 
Arthur, I understand ye must be king of this land. Wherefore I, 
said Arthur, and for what cause? Sir, said Ector, for God will have 
it so; for there should never man have drawn out this sword, but 
he that shall be rightwise king of this land. Now let me see whether 
ye can put the sword there as it was, and pull it out again. That is 
no mastery, said Arthur, and so he put it in the stone; wherewithal 
Sir Ector assayed to pull out the sword and failed. 


ae CIIAPTER VI == 


HOW KING ARTHUR PULLED OUT 
DHE SWORD ‘DIVERS. TOMES: 


ow assay, said Sir Ector unto Sir Kay. And anon he pulled at 
mm sword with all his might; but it would not be. Now shall 
ye assay, said Sir Ector to Arthur. I will well, said Arthur, and pulled 
it out easily. And therewithal Sir Ector knelt down to the earth, 
and Sir Kay. Alas, said Arthur, my own dear father and brother, 
why kneel ye to me? Nay, nay, my lord Arthur, it is not so; I was 
never your father nor of your blood, but I wot well ye are of an 
higher blood than I weened ye were. And then Sir Ector told him 
all, how he was betaken him for to nourish him, and by whose 
commandment, and by Merlin’s deliverance. 

Then Arthur made great dole when he understood that Sir Ector 
was not his father. Sir, said Ector unto Arthur, will ye be my good 
and gracious lord when ye are king? Else were I to blame, said 
Arthur, for ye are the man in the world that | am most beholden 
to, and my good lady and mother your wife, that as well as her 


own hath fostered me and kept. And if ever it be God’s will that I 
be king as ye say, ye shall desire of me what I may do, and I shall 
not fail you; God forbid I should fail you. Sir, said Sir Ector, I will 
ask no more of you, but that ye will make my son, your foster 
brother, Sir Kay, seneschal of all your lands. That shall be done, 
said Arthur, and more, by the faith of my body, that never man 
shall have that office but he, while he and I live. Therewithal they 
went unto the Archbishop, and told him how the sword was 
achieved, and by whom; and on Twelfth-day all the barons came 
thither, and to assay to take the sword, who that would assay. But 
there afore them all, there might none take it out but Arthur; 
wherefore there were many lords wroth, and said it was great 
shame unto them all and the realm, to be over-governed with a 
boy of no high blood born. And so they fell out at that time that 
it was put off till Candlemas, and then all the barons should meet 
there again; but always the ten knights were ordained to watch the 
sword day and night, and so they set a pavilion over the stone and 
the sword, and five always watched. So at Candlemas many more 
great lords came thither for to have won the sword, but there might 
none prevail. And right as Arthur did at Christmas, he did at 
Candlemas, and pulled out the sword easily, whereof the barons 
were sore aggrieved and put it off in delay till the high feast of 
Easter. And as Arthur sped before, so did he at Easter; yet there 
were some of the great lords had indignation that Arthur should 
be king, and put it off in a delay till the feast of Pentecost. 

Then the Archbishop of Canterbury by Merlin’s providence let 
purvey then of the best knights that they might get, and such 
knights as Uther Pendragon loved best and most trusted in his days. 
And such knights were put about Arthur as Sir Baudwin of Britain, 
Sir Kay, Sir Ulfius, Sir Brastias. All these, with many other, were 
always about Arthur, day and night, till the feast of Pentecost. 


= CMnAP Te Rev = 


HOW KING ARTHUR WAS CROWNED, AND HOW 
PTESMADE OFFICERS. 


x at the feast of Pentecost all manner of men assayed to pull 
at the sword that would assay; but none might prevail but 
Arthur, and pulled it out afore all the lords and commons that were 
there, wherefore all the commons cried at once, We will have 
Arthur unto our king, we will put him no more in delay, for we 
all see that it is God’s will that he shall be our king, and who that 
holdeth against it, we will slay him. And therewithal they kneeled 
at once, both rich and poor, and cried Arthur mercy because they 
had delayed him so long, and Arthur forgave them, and took the 
sword between both his hands, and offered it upon the altar where 
the Archbishop was, and so was he made knight of the best man 
that was there. And so anon was the coronation made. And there 
was he sworn unto his lords and the commons for to be a true 
king, to stand with true justice from thenceforth the days of this 
life. Also then he made all lords that held of the crown to come in, 
and to do service as they ought to do. And many complaints were 
made unto Sir Arthur of great wrongs that were done since the 
death of King Uther, of many lands that were bereaved lords, 
knights, ladies, and gentlemen. Wherefore King Arthur made the 
lands to be given again unto them that owned them. 

When this was done, that the king had stablished all the coun- 
tries about London, then he let make Sir Kay seneschal of England; 
and Sir Baudwin of Britain was made constable; and Sir Ulfius was 
made chamberlain; and Sir Brastias was made warden to wait upon 
the north from Trent forwards, for it was that time the most party 
the king’s enemies. But within few years after Arthur won all the 
north, Scotland, and all that were under their obeisance. Also 
Wales, a part of it, held against Arthur, but he overcame them all, 
as he did the remnant, through the noble prowess of himself and 
his knights of the Round Table. 


w= CHAPTER Vill 


HOW KING ARTHUR HELD IN WALESmAdeAc?P ERITEEOS T. 
A GREAT FEAST, AND WHAT KINGS AND LORDS 
"CAMAE TOCRMS FEST. 


HEN the king removed into Wales, and let cry a great feast that 
aie should be holden at Pentecost after the incoronation of him 
at the city of Carlion. Unto the feast came King Lot of Lothian and 
of Orkney, with five hundred knights with him. Also there came 
to the feast King Uriens of Gore with four hundred knights with 
him. Also there came to that feast King Nentres of Garlot, with 
seven hundred knights with him. Also there came to the feast the 
king of Scotland with six hundred knights with him, and he was 
but a young man. Also there came to the feast a king that was 
called the King with the Hundred Knights, but he and his men 
were passing well beseen at all points. Also there came the king of 
Carados with five hundred knights. And King Arthur was glad of 
their coming, for he weened that all the kings and knights had 
come for great love, and to have done him worship at his feast: 
wherefore the king made great joy, and sent the kings and knights 
great presents. But the kings would none receive, but rebuked the 
messengers shametully, and said they had no joy to receive no gifts 
of a beardless boy that was come of low blood, and sent him word 
they would none of his gifts, but that they were come to give him 
gifts with hard swords betwixt the neck and the shoulders: and 
therefore they came thither, so they told to the messengers plainly, 
for it was great shame to all them to see such a boy to have a rule 
of so noble a realm as this land was. With this answer the messen- 
gers departed and told to King Arthur this answer. Wherefore, by 
the advice of his barons, he took him to a strong tower with five 
hundred good men with him. And all the kings aforesaid in a 
manner laid a siege to-fore him, but King Arthur was well vict- 
ualled. And within fifteen days there came Merlin among them 
into the city of Carlion. Then all the kings were passing glad of 


Merlin, and asked him, For what cause is that boy Arthur made 
your king? Sirs, said Merlin, I shall tell you the cause, for he is King 
Uther Pendragon’s son, born in wedlock, gotten on Igraine, the 
duke’s wife of Tintagil. Then is he a bastard, they said all. Nay, said 
Merlin, after the death of the duke, more than three hours, was 
Arthur begotten, and thirteen days after King Uther wedded 
Igraine; and therefore I prove him he is no bastard. And who saith 
nay, he shall be king and overcome all his enemies; and, or he die, 
he shall be long king of all England, and have under his obeisance 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, and more realms than IJ will now 
rehearse. Some of the kings had marvel of Merlin’s words, and 
deemed well that it should be as he said; and some of them laughed 
him to scorn, as King Lot; and more other called him a witch. But 
then were they accorded with Merlin, that King Arthur should 
come out and speak with the kings, and to come safe and to go 
safe, such surance there was made. So Merlin went unto King 
Arthur, and told him how he had done, and bade him fear not, but 
come out boldly and speak with them, and spare them not, but 
answer them as their king and chieftain; for ye shall overcome 
them all, whether they will or nill. 


roa OM rn WO dl Be eG 


OF THE FIRST*WAR THAT KING ARTHUR HAD; 
AND HOW HE WON THE FIELD. 


HEN King Arthur came out of his tower, and had under his 
= a jesseraunt of double mail, and there went with him the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir Baudwin of Britain, and Sir Kay, 
and Sir Brastias: these were the men of most worship that were 
with him. And when they were met there was no meekness, but 
stout words on both sides; but always King Arthur answered them, 
and said he would make them to bow an he lived. Wherefore they 
departed with wrath, and King Arthur bade keep them well, and 


they bade the king keep him well. So the king returned him to the 
tower again and armed him and all his knights. What will ye do? 
said Merlin to the kings; ye were better for to stint, for ye shall not 
here prevail though ye were ten times so many. Be we well advised 
to be afeared of a dream-reader? said King Lot. With that Merlin 
vanished away, and ‘came to King Arthur, and bade him set on 
them fiercely; and in the meanwhile there were three hundred 
good men, of the best that were with the kings, that went straight 
unto King Arthur, and that comforted him greatly. Sir, said Merlin 
to Arthur, fight not with the sword that ye had by miracle, till that 
ye see ye go unto the worse, then draw it out and do your best. 
So forthwithal King Arthur set upon them in their lodging. And 
Sir Baudwin, Sir Kay, and Sir Brastias slew on the right hand and 
on the left hand that it was marvel; and always King Arthur on 
horseback laid on with a sword, and did marvellous deeds of arms, 
that many of the kings had great joy of his deeds and hardiness. 
Then King Lot brake out on the back side, and the King with 
the Hundred Knights, and King Carados, and set on Arthur fiercely 
behind him. With that Sir Arthur turned with his knights, and 
smote behind and before, and ever Sir Arthur was in the foremost 
press till his horse was slain underneath him. And therewith King 
Lot smote down King Arthur. With that his four knights received 
him and set him on horseback. Then he drew his sword Excalibur, 
but it was so bright in his enemies’ eyes, that it gave light like thirty 
torches. And therewith he put them a-back, and slew much people. 
And then the commons of Carlion arose with clubs and staves and 
slew many knights; but all the kings held them together with their 
knights that were left alive, and so fled and departed. And Merlin 
came unto Arthur, and counselled him to follow them no further. 


Fon aAr eke 


HOW MERLIN COUNSELLED KING ARTHUR TO SEND FOR 
KING BAN AND KING BORS, AND OF THEIR COUNSEL 
TAKEN FOR THE WAR. 


S; after the feast and journey, King Arthur drew him unto 
London, and so by the counsel of Merlin, the king let call his 
barons to council, for Merlin had told the king that the six kings 
that made war upon him would in all haste be awroke on him and 
on his lands. Wherefore the king asked counsel at them all. They 
could no counsel give, but said they were big enough. Ye say well, 
said Arthur; I thank you for your good courage, but will ye all that 
loveth me speak with Merlin? ye know well that he hath done 
much for me, and he knoweth many things, and when he is afore 
you, I would that ye prayed him heartily of his best advice. All the 
barons said they would pray him and desire him. So Merlin was 
sent for, and fair desired of all the barons to give them best coun- 
sel. I shall say you, said Merlin, I warn you all, your enemies are 
passing strong for you, and they are good men of arms as be alive, 
and by this time they have gotten to them four kings more, and a 
mighty duke; and unless that our king have more chivalry with 
him than he may make within the bounds of his own realm, an 
he fight with them in battle, he shall be overcome and slain. What 
were best to do in this cause? said all the barons. I shall tell you, 
said Merlin, mine advice; there are two brethren beyond the sea, 
and they be kings both, and marvellous good men of their hands; 
and that one hight King Ban of Benwick, and that other hight King 
Bors of Gaul, that is France. And on these two kings warreth a 
mighty man of men, the King Claudas, and striveth with them for 
a castle, and great war is betwixt them. But this Claudas is so 
mighty of goods whereof he getteth good knights, that he putteth 
these two kings most part to the worse; wherefore this is my coun- 
sel, that our king and sovereign lord send unto the kings Ban and 
Bors by two trusty knights with letters well devised, that an they 


will come and see King Arthur and his court, and so help him in 
his wars, that he will be sworn unto them to help them in their 
wars against King Claudas. Now, what say ye unto this counsel? 
said Merlin. This is well counselled, said the king and all the barons. 

Right so in all haste there were ordained to go two knights on 
the message unto the two kings. So were there made letters in the 
pleasant wise according unto King Arthur’s desire. Ulfius and 
Brastias were made the messengers, and so rode forth well horsed 
and well armed and as the guise was that time, and so passed the 
sea and rode toward the city of Benwick. And there besides were 
eight knights that espied them, and at a strait passage they met 
with Ulfius and Brastias, and would have taken them prisoners; so 
they prayed them that they might pass, for they were messengers 
unto King Ban and Bors sent from King Arthur. Therefore, said the 
eight knights, ye shall die or be prisoners, for we be knights of King 
Claudas. And therewith two of them dressed their spears, and 
Ulfius and Brastias dressed their spears, and ran together with great 
raundon. And Claudas’ knights brake their spears, and theirs to- 
held and bare the two knights out of their saddles to the earth, and 
so left them lying, and rode their ways. And the other six knights 
rode afore to a passage to meet with them again, and so Ulfius and 
Brastias smote other two down, and so passed on their ways. And 
at the fourth passage there met two for two, and both were laid 
unto the earth; so there was none of the eight knights but he was 
sore hurt or bruised. And when they come to Benwick it fortuned 
there were both kings, Ban and Bors. 

And when it was told the kings that there were come messen- 
gers, there were sent unto them two knights of worship, the one 
hight Lionses, lord of the country of Payarne, and Sir Phariance a 
worshiplul knight. Anon they asked from whence they came, and 
they said from King Arthur, king of England: so they took them in 
their arms and made great joy each of other. But anon, as the two 
kings wist they were messengers of Arthur’s, there was made no 
tarrying, but forthwith they spake with the knights, and welcomed 
them in the faithfullest wise, and said they were most welcome 
unto them before all the kings living; and therewith they kissed 


the letters and delivered them. And when Ban and Bors under- 
stood the letters, then they were more welcome than they were 
before. And after the haste of the letters they gave them this 
answer, that they would fulfil the desire of King Arthur’s writing, 
and Ulfius and Brastias, tarry there as long as they would, they 
should have such cheer as might be made them in those marches. 
Then Ulfius and Brastias told the kings of the adventure at their 
passages of the eight knights. Ha ! ah ! said Ban and Bors, they 
were my good friends. I would I had wist of them; they should not 
have escaped so. So Ulfius and Brastias had good cheer and great 
gifts, as much as they might bear away; and had their answer by 
mouth and by writing, that those two kings would come unto 
Arthur in all the haste that they might. So the two knights rode 
on afore, and passed the sea, and came to their lord, and told him 
how they had sped, whereof King Arthur was passing glad. At what 
time suppose ye the two kings will be here? Sir, said they, afore 
All Hallowmass. Then the king let purvey for a great feast, and let 
cry a great jousts. And by All Hallowmass the two kings were come 
over the sea with three hundred knights well arrayed both for the 
peace and for the war. And King Arthur met with them ten mile 
out of London, and there was great joy as could be thought or 
made. And on All Hallowmass at the great feast, sat in the hall the 
three kings, and Sir Kay seneschal served in the hall, and Sir Lucas 
the butler, that was Duke Corneus’ son, and Sir Griflet, that was 
the son of Cardol, these three knights had the rule of all the service 
that served the kings. And anon, as they had washen and risen, all 
knights that would joust made them ready; by then they were 
ready on horseback there were seven hundred knights. And 
Arthur, Ban, and Bors, with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir 
Ector, Kay’s father, they were in a place covered with cloth of gold 
like an hall, with ladies and gentlewomen, for to behold who did 
best, and thereon to give judgment. 


2 CHAPTER A! = 


OF A GREAT TOURNEY MADE BY KING ARTHUR AND THE 
TWO KINGS BAN AND BORS, AND HOW THEY WENT 
OVER Ti SEA; 


ND King Arthur and the two kings let depart the seven 

hundred knights in two parties. And there were three 
hundred knights of the realm of Benwick and of Gaul turned on 
the other side. Then they dressed their shields, and began to couch 
their spears many good knights. So Griflet was the first that met 
with a knight, one Ladinas, and they met so eagerly that all men 
had wonder; and they so fought that their shields fell to pieces, and 
horse and man fell to the earth; and both the French knight and 
the English knight lay so long that all men weened they had been 
dead. When Lucas the butler saw Griflet so lie, he horsed him again 
anon, and they two did marvellous deeds of arms with many bach- 
elors. Also Sir Kay came out of an ambushment with five knights 
with him, and they six smote other six down. But Sir Kay did that 
day marvellous deeds of arms, that there was none did so well as 
he that day. Then there came Ladinas and Gracian, two knights of 
France, and did passing well, that all men praised them. 

Then came there Sir Placidas, a good knight, and met with Sir 
Kay, and smote him down horse and man, wherefore Sir Griflet 
was wroth, and met with Sir Placidas so hard, that horse and man 
fell to the earth. But when the five knights wist that Sir Kay had 
a fall, they were wroth out of wit, and therewith each of them five 
bare down a knight. When King Arthur and the two kings saw 
them begin to wax wroth on both parties, they leapt on small hack- 
neys, and let cry that all men should depart unto their lodging. 
And so they went home and unarmed them, and so to evensong 
and supper. And after, the three kings went into a garden, and gave 
the prize unto Sir Kay, and to Lucas the butler, and unto Sir Griflet. 
And then they went unto council, and with them Gwenbaus, the 
brother unto Sir Ban and Bors, a wise clerk, and thither went Ulfius 


and Brastias, and Merlin. And after they had been in council, they 
went unto bed. And on the morn they heard mass, and to dinner, 
and so to their council, and made many arguments what were best 
to do. At the last they were concluded, that Merlin should go with 
a token of King Ban, and that was a ring, unto his men and King 
Bors’; and Gracian and Placidas should go again and keep their 
castles and their countries, as for dread of King Claudas King Ban 
of Benwick, and King Bors of Gaul had ordained them, and so 
passed the sea and came to Benwick. And when the people saw 
King Ban’s ring, and Gracian and Placidas, they were glad, and 
asked how the kings fared, and made great joy of their welfare and 
cording, and according unto the sovereign lords’ desire, the men 
of war made them ready in all haste possible, so that they were 
fifteen thousand on horse and foot, and they had great plenty of 
victual with them, by Merlin’s provision. But Gracian and Placidas 
were left to furnish and garnish the castles, for dread of King 
Claudas. Right so Merlin passed the sea, well victualled both by 
water and by land. And when he came to the sea he sent home 
the footmen again, and took no more with him but ten thousand 
men on horseback, the most part men of arms, and so shipped and 
passed the sea into England, and landed at Dover; and through the 
wit of Merlin, he had the host northward, the priviest way that 
could be thought, unto the forest of Bedegraine, and there in a 
valley he lodged them secretly. 

Then rode Merlin unto Arthur and the two kings, and told them 
how he had sped; whereof they had great marvel, that man on 
earth might speed so soon, and go and come. So Merlin told them 
ten thousand were in the forest of Bedegraine, well armed at all 
points. Then was there no more to say, but to horseback went all 
the host as Arthur had afore purveyed. So with twenty thousand 
he passed by night and day, but there was made such an ordinance 
afore by Merlin, that there should no man of war ride nor go in 
no country on this side Trent water, but if he had a token from 
King Arthur, where through the king’s enemies durst not ride as 
they did to-fore to espy. 


aa CHAPTER X11 exe 


HOW ELEVEN KINGS GATHERED A GREAT HOST AGAINST 
KING ARTHUR. 


ND So within a little space the three kings came unto the castle 
es Bedegraine, and found there a passing fair fellowship, and 
well beseen, whereof they had great joy, and victual they wanted 
none. This was the cause of the northern host: that they were 
reared for the despite and rebuke the six kings had at Carlion. And 
those six kings by their means, gat unto them five other kings; and 
thus they began to gather their people. 

And now they sware that for weal nor woe, they should not 
leave other, till they had destroyed Arthur. And then they made 
an oath. The first that began the oath was the Duke of Cambenet, 
that he would bring with him five thousand men of arms, the 
which were ready on horseback. Then sware King Brandegoris of 
Stranggore that he would bring five thousand men of arms on 
horseback. Then sware King Clariance of Northumberland he 
would bring three thousand men of arms. Then sware the King of 
the Hundred Knights, that was a passing good man and a young, 
that he would bring four thousand men of arms on horseback. 
Then there swore King Lot, a passing good knight, and Sir Gawain’s 
father, that he would bring five thousand men of arms on horse- 
back. Also there swore King Urience, that was Sir Uwain’s father, 
of the land of Gore, and he would bring six thousand men of arms 
on horseback. Also there swore King Idres of Cornwall, that he 
would bring live thousand men of arms on horseback. Also there 
swore King Cradelmas to bring five thousand men on horseback. 
Also there swore King Agwisance of Ireland to bring five thousand 
men of arms on horseback. Also there swore King Nentres to bring 
five thousand men of arms on horseback. Also there swore King 
Carados to bring five thousand men of arms on horseback. So their 
whole host was of clean men of arms on horseback fifty thousand, 
and a-foot ten thousand of good men’s bodies. Then were they 


soon ready, and mounted upon horse and sent forth their fore- 
riders, for these eleven kings in their ways laid a siege unto the 
castle of Bedegraine; and so they departed and drew toward 
Arthur, and left few to abide at the siege, for the castle of 
Bedegraine was holden of King Arthur, and the men that were 
therein were Arthur’s. 


7a CHAPTER, XIII —, 


OF A DREAM OF THE KING WITH THE HUNDRED 
KNIGHTS. 


; by Merlin’s advice there were sent fore-riders to skim the 
country, and they met with the fore-riders of the north, and 
made them to tell which way the host came, and then they told it 
to Arthur, and by King Ban and Bors’ council they let burn and 
destroy all the country afore them, there they should ride. 

The King with the Hundred Knights met a wonder dream two 
nights afore the battle, that there blew a great wind, and blew 
down their castles and their towns, and after that came a water 
and bare it all away. All that heard of the sweven said it was a 
token of great battle. Then by counsel of Merlin, when they wist 
which way the eleven kings would ride and lodge that night, at 
midnight they set upon them, as they were in their pavilions. But 
the scout-watch by their host cried, Lords ! at arms ! for here be 
your enemies at your hand ! 


== CHAPTER) = 


HOW THE ELEVEN KINGS WITH THEIR HOST FOUGHT 
AGAINST ARTHUR AND HIS HOST, AND MANY GREAT 
“FEATS OF TFIBAWAR: 


HEN King Arthur and King Ban and King Bors, with their good 
lo trusty knights, set on them so fiercely that they made them 
overthrow their pavilions on their heads, but the eleven kings, by 
manly prowess of arms, took a fair champaign, but there was slain 
that morrowtide ten thousand good men’s bodies. And so they had 
afore them a strong passage, yet were they fifty thousand of hardy 
men. Then it drew toward day. Now shall ye do by mine advice, 
said Merlin unto the three kings: I would that King Ban and King 
Bors, with their fellowship of ten thousand men, were put ina 
wood here beside, in an ambushment, and keep them privy, and 
that they be laid or the light of the day come, and that they stir 
not till ye and your knights have fought with them long. And when 
it is daylight, dress your battle even afore them and the passage, 
that they may see all your host, for then will they be the more 
hardy, when they see you but about twenty thousand men, and 
cause them to be the gladder to suffer you and your host to come 
over the passage. All the three kings and the whole barons said 
that Merlin said passingly well, and it was done anon as Merlin 
had devised. So on the morn, when either host saw other, the host 
of the north was well comforted. Then to Ulfius and Brastias were 
delivered three thousand men of arms, and they set on them 
fiercely in the passage, and slew on the right hand and on the left 
hand that it was wonder to tell. 

When that the eleven kings saw that there was so few a fellow- 
ship did such deeds of arms, they were ashamed and set on them 
again fiercely; and there was Sir Ulfius’s horse slain under him, but 
he did marvellously well on foot. But the Duke Eustace of 
Cambenet and King Clariance of Northumberland, were alway 
grievous on Ulfius. Then Brastias saw his fellow fared so withal he 


smote the duke with a spear, that horse and man fell down. That 
saw King Clariance and returned unto Brastias, and either smote 
other so that horse and man went to the earth, and so they lay 
long astonied, and their horses’ knees brast to the hard bone. Then 
came Sir Kay the seneschal with six fellows with him, and did pass- 
ing well. With that came the eleven kings, and there was Griflet 
put to the earth, horse and man, and Lucas the butler, horse and 
man, by King Brandegoris, and King Idres, and King Agwisance. 
Then waxed the medley passing hard on both parties. When Sir 
Kay saw Griflet on foot, he rode on King Nentres and smote him 
down, and led his horse unto Sir Griflet, and horsed him again. 
Also Sir Kay with the same spear smote down King Lot, and hurt 
him passing sore. That saw the King with the Hundred Knights, 
and ran unto Sir Kay and smote him down, and took his horse, 
and gave him King Lot, whereof he said gramercy. When Sir Griflet 
saw Sir Kay and Lucas the butler on foot, he took a sharp spear, 
great and square, and rode to Pinel, a good man of arms, and smote 
horse and man down, and then he took his horse, and gave him 
unto Sir Kay. Then King Lot saw King Nentres on foot, he ran unto 
Melot de la Roche, and smote him down, horse and man, and gave 
King Nentres the horse, and horsed him again. Also the King of 
the Hundred Knights saw King Idres on foot; then he ran unto 
Gwimiart de Bloi, and smote him down, horse and man, and gave 
King Idres the horse, and horsed him again; and King Lot smote 
down Clariance de la Forest Savage, and gave the horse unto Duke 
Eustace. And so when they had horsed the kings again they drew 
them, all eleven kings, together, and said they would be revenged 
of the damage that they had taken that day. The meanwhile came 
in Sir Ector with an eager countenance, and found Ulfius and 
Brastias on foot, in great peril of death, that were foul defoiled 
under horse-feet. 

Then Arthur as a lion, ran unto King Cradelment of North 
Wales, and smote him through the left side, that the horse and the 
king fell down; and then he took the horse by the rein, and led 
him unto Ulfius, and said, Have this horse, mine old friend, for 
great need hast thou of horse. Gramercy, said Ulfius. Then Sir 


Arthur did so marvellously in arms, that all men had wonder. 
When the King with the Hundred Knights saw King Cradelment 
on foot, he ran unto Sir Ector, that was well horsed, Sir Kay’s 
father, and smote horse and man down, and gave the horse unto 
the king, and horsed him again. And when King Arthur saw the 
king ride on Sir Ector’s horse, he was wroth and with his sword he 
smote the king on the helm, that a quarter of the helm and shield 
fell down, and so the sword carved down unto the horse’s neck, 
and so the king and the horse fell down to the ground. Then Sir 
Kay came unto Sir Morganore, seneschal with the King of the 
Hundred Knights, and smote him down, horse and man, and led 
the horse unto his father, Sir Ector; then Sir Ector ran unto a 
knight, hight Lardans, and smote horse and man down, and led 
the horse unto Sir Brastias, that great need had of an horse, and 
was greatly defoiled. When Brastias beheld Lucas the butler, that 
lay like a dead man under the horses’ feet, and ever Sir Griflet did 
marvellously for to rescue him, and there were always fourteen 
knights on Sir Lucas; then Brastias smote one of them on the helm, 
that it went to the teeth, and he rode to another and smote him, 
that the arm flew into the field. Then he went to the third and 
smote him on the shoulder, that shoulder and arm flew in the field. 
And when Griflet saw rescues, he smote a knight on the temples, 
that head and helm went to the earth, and Griflet took the horse 
of that knight, and led him unto Sir Lucas, and bade him mount 
upon the horse and revenge his hurts. For Brastias had slain a 
knight to-fore and horsed Griflet. 


t= CHAPTER XV = 


YET OF THE SAME BATTLE. 


Deane Lucas saw King Agwisance, that late had slain Moris de la 
Roche, and Lucas ran to him with a short spear that was great, 
that he gave him such a fall, that the horse fel] down to the earth. 


Also Lucas found there on foot, Bloias de La Flandres, and Sir 
Gwinas, two hardy knights, and in that woodness that Lucas was 
in, he slew two bachelors and horsed them again. Then waxed the 
battle passing hard on both parties, but Arthur was glad that his 
knights were horsed again, and then they fought together, that the 
noise and sound rang by the water and the wood. Wherefore King 
Ban and King Bors made them ready, and dressed their shields and 
harness, and they were so courageous that many knights shook and 
bevered for eagerness. All this while Lucas, and Gwinas, and Briant, 
and Bellias of Flanders, held strong medley against six kings, that 
was King Lot, King Nentres, King Brandegoris, King Idres, King 
Uriens, and King Agwisance. So with the help of Sir Kay and of Sir 
Griflet they held these six kings hard, that unnethe they had any 
power to defend them. But when Sir Arthur saw the battle would 
not be ended by no manner, he fared wood as a lion, and steered 
his horse here and there, on the right hand, and on the left hand, 
that he stinted not till he had slain twenty knights. Also he wounded 
King Lot sore on the shoulder, and made him to leave that ground, 
for Sir Kay and Griflet did with King Arthur there great deeds of 
arms. Then Ulfius, and Brastias, and Sir Ector encountered against 
the Duke Eustace, and King Cradelment, and King Clariance of 
Northumberland, and King Carados, and against the King with the 
Hundred Knights. So these knights encountered with these kings, 
that they made them to avoid the ground. Then King Lot made 
great dole for his damages and his fellows, and said unto the ten 
kings, But if ye will do as I devise we shall be slain and destroyed; 
let me have the King with the Hundred Knights, and King 
Agwisance, and King Idres, and the Duke of Cambenet, and we five 
kings will have fifteen thousand men of arms with us, and we will 
go apart while ye six kings hold medley with twelve thousand; an 
we see that ye have foughten with them long, then will we come 
on fiercely, and else shall we never match them, said King Lot, but 
by this mean. So they departed as they here devised, and six kings 
made their party strong against Arthur, and made great war long. 

In the meanwhile brake the ambushment of King Ban and King 
Bors, and Lionses and Phariance had the vanguard, and they two 


knights met with King Idres and his fellowship, and there began a 
great medley of breaking of spears, and smiting of swords, with slay- 
ing of men and horses, and King Idres was near at discomforture. 

That saw Agwisance the king, and put Lionses and Phariance in 
point of death; for the Duke of Cambenet came on withal with a 
great fellowship. So these two knights were in great danger of their 
lives that they were fain to return, but always they rescued them- 
selves and their fellowship marvellously. When King Bors saw 
those knights put aback, it grieved him sore; then he came on so 
fast that his fellowship seemed as black as Inde. When King Lot 
had espied King Bors, he knew him well, then he said, O Jesu, 
defend us from death and horrible maims ! for I see well we be in 
great peril of death; for I see yonder a king, one of the most 
worshipfullest men and one of the best knights of the world, is 
inclined unto his fellowship. What is he? said the King with the 
Hundred Knights. It is, said King Lot, King Bors of Gaul; I marvel 
how they came into this country without witting of us all. It was 
by Merlin’s advice, said the knight. As for him, said King Carados, 
I will encounter with King Bors, an ye will rescue me when myster 
is. Go on, said they all, we will do all that we may. Then King 
Carados and his host rode on a soft pace, till that they came as nigh 
King Bors as bow-draught; then either battle let their horse run as 
fast as they might. And Bleoberis, that was godson unto King Bors, 
he bare his chief standard, that was a passing good knight. Now 
shall we see, said King Bors, how these northern Britons can bear 
the arms: and King Bors encountered with a knight, and smote 
him throughout with a spear that he fell dead unto the earth; and 
after drew his sword and did marvellous deeds of arms, that all 
parties had great wonder thereof: and his knights failed not, but 
did their part, and King Carados was smitten to the earth. With 
that came the King with the Hundred Knights and rescued King 
Carados mightily by force of arms, for he was a passing good knight 
of a king, and but a young man. 
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y then came into the field King Ban as fierce as a lion, with 

bands of green and thereupon gold. Ha ! a ! said King Lot, we 
must be discomfited, for yonder I see the most valiant knight of 
the world, and the man of the most renown, for such two brethren 
as is King Ban and King Bors are not living, wherefore we must 
needs void or die; and but if we avoid manly and wisely there is 
but death. When King Ban came into the battle, he came in so 
fiercely that the strokes redounded again from the wood and the 
water: wherefore King Lot wept for pity and dole that he saw so 
many good knights take their end. But through the great force of 
King Ban they made both the northern battles that were departed 
hurtled together for great dread; and the three kings and their 
knights slew on ever, that it was pity on to behold that multitude 
of the people that fled. But King Lot, and King of the Hundred 
Knights, and King Morganore gathered the people together pass- 
ing knightly, and did great prowess of arms, and held the battle all 
that day, like hard. 

When the King of the Hundred Knights beheld the great damage 
that King Ban did, he thrust unto him with his horse, and smote 
him on high upon the helm, a great stroke, and astonied him sore. 
Then King Ban was wroth with him, and followed on him fiercely; 
the other saw that, and cast up his shield, and spurred his horse 
forward, but the stroke of King Ban fell down and carved a cantel 
off the shield, and the sword slid down by the hauberk behind his 
back, and cut through the trapping of steel and the horse even in 
two pieces, that the sword felt the earth. Then the King of the 
Hundred Knights voided the horse lightly, and with his sword he 
broached the horse of King Ban through and through. With that 
King Ban voided lightly from the dead horse, and then King Ban 
smote at the other so eagerly, and smote him on the helm that he 
fell to the earth. Also in that ire he felled King Morganore, and 


there was great slaughter of good knights and much people. By 
then came into the press King Arthur, and found King Ban stand- 
ing among dead men and dead horses, fighting on foot as a wood 
lion, that there came none nigh him, as far as he might reach with 
his sword, but he caught a grievous buffet; whereof King Arthur 
had great pity. And Arthur was so bloody, that by his shield there 
might no man know him, for all was blood and brains on his sword. 
And as Arthur looked by him he saw a knight that was passingly 
well horsed, and therewith Sir Arthur ran to him, and smote him 
on the helm, that his sword went unto his teeth, and the knight 
sank down to the earth dead, and anon Arthur took the horse by 
the rein, and led him unto King Ban, and said, Fair brother, have 
this horse, for he have great myster thereof, and me repenteth sore 
of your great damage. It shall be soon revenged, said King Ban, for 
I trust in God mine ure is not such but some of them may sore 
repent this. I will well, said Arthur, for I see your deeds full actual: 
nevertheless, I might not come at you at that time. 

But when King Ban was mounted on horseback, then there 
began new battle, the which was sore and hard, and passing great 
slaughter. And so through great force King Arthur, King Ban, and 
King Bors made their knights a little to withdraw them. But alway 
the eleven kings with their chivalry never turned back: and so 
withdrew them to a little wood, and so overa little river, and there 
they rested them, for on the night they might have no rest on the 
field. And then the eleven kings and knights put them on a heap 
all together, as men adread and out of all comfort. But there was 
no man might pass them, they held them so hard together both 
behind and before, that King Arthur had marvel of their deeds of 
arms, and was passing wroth. Ah, Sir Arthur, said King Ban and 
King Bors, blame them not, for they do as good men ought to do. 
For by my faith, said King Ban, they are the best fighting men, and 
knights of most prowess, that ever I saw or heard speak of, and 
those eleven kings are men of great worship; and if they were long- 
ing unto you there were no king under the heaven had such eleven 
knights, and of such worship. I may not love them, said Arthur, 
they would destroy me. That wot we well, said King Ban and King 


Bors, for they are your mortal enemies, and that hath been proved 
aforehand; and this day they have done their part, and that is great 
pity of their wilfulness. 

Then all the eleven kings drew them together, and then said 
King Lot, Lords, ye must other ways than ye do, or else the great 
loss is behind; ye may see what people we have lost, and what good 
men we lose, because we wait always on these foot-men, and ever 
in saving of one of the foot-men we lose ten horsemen for him; 
therefore this is mine advice, let us put our foot-men from us, for 
it is near night, for the noble Arthur will not tarry on the foot- 
men, for they may save themselves, the wood is near hand. And 
when we horsemen be together, look every each of you kings let 
make such ordinance that none break upon pain of death. And 
who that seeth any man dress him to flee, lightly that he be slain, 
for it is better that we slay a coward, than through a coward all we 
to be slain. How say ye? said King Lot, answer me all ye kings. It 
is well said, quoth King Nentres; so said the King of the Hundred 
Knights; the same said the King Carados, and King Uriens; so did 
King Idres and King Brandegoris; and so did King Cradelment, and 
the Duke of Cambenet; the same said King Clariance and King 
Agwisance, and sware they would never fail other, neither for life 
nor for death. And whoso that fled, but did as they did, should be 
slain. Then they amended their harness, and righted their shields, 
and took new spears and set them on their thighs, and stood still 
as it had been a plump of wood. 


= CHAPTER XVII = 


YET MORE OF THE SAME BATTLE, AND HOW IT WAS 
ENDED BY MERLIN. 


HEN Sir Arthur and King Ban and Bors beheld them and all 
yy ers knights, they praised them much for their noble cheer 
of chivalry, for the hardiest fighters that ever they heard or saw. 


With that, there dressed them a forty noble knights, and said unto 
the three kings, they would break their battle; these were their 
names: Lionses, Phariance, Ulfius, Brastias, Ector, Kay, Lucas the 
butler, Griflet le Fise de Dieu, Mariet de la Roche, Guinas de Bloi, 
Briant de la Forest Savage, Bellaus, Morians of the Castle [of] 
Maidens, Flannedrius of the Castle of Ladies, Annecians that was 
King Bors’ godson, a noble knight, Ladinas de la Rouse, Emerause, 
Caulas, Graciens le Castlein, one Blois de la Case, and Sir 
Colgrevaunce de Gorre; all these knights rode on afore with spears 
on their thighs, and spurred their horses mightily as the horses 
might run. And the eleven kings with part of their knights rushed 
with their horses as fast as they might with their spears, and there 
they did on both parties marvellous deeds of arms. So came into 
the thick of the press, Arthur, Ban, and Bors, and slew down right 
on both hands, that their horses went in blood up to the fetlocks. 
But ever the eleven kings and their host was ever in the visage of 
Arthur. Wherefore Ban and Bors had great marvel, considering the 
great slaughter that there was, but at the last they were driven 
aback over a little river. With that came Merlin on a great black 
horse, and said unto Arthur, Thou hast never done ! Hast thou not 
done enough? of three score thousand this day hast thou left alive 
but fifteen thousand, and it is time to say Ho ! For God is wroth 
with thee, that thou wilt never have done: for yonder eleven kings 
at this time will not be overthrown, but an thou tarry on them any 
longer, thy fortune will turn and they shall increase. And there- 
fore withdraw you unto your lodging, and rest you as soon as ye 
may, and reward your good knights with gold and with silver, for 
they have well deserved it; there may no riches be too dear for 
them, for of so few men as ye have, there were never men did 
more of prowess than they have done today, for ye have matched 
this day with the best fighters of the world. That is truth, said King 
Ban and Bors. Also said Merlin, withdraw you where ye list, for 
this three year I dare undertake they shall not dere you; and by 
then ye shall hear new tidings. And then Merlin said unto Arthur, 
These eleven kings have more on hand than they are ware of, for 
the Saracens are landed in their countries, more than forty thou- 


sand, that burn and slay, and have laid siege at the castle 
Wandesborow, and make great destruction; therefore dread you 
not this three year. Also, sir, all the goods that be gotten at this 
battle, let it be searched, and when ye have it in your hands, let it 
be given freely unto these two kings, Ban and Bors, that they may 
reward their knights withal; and that shall cause strangers to be of 
better will to do you service at need. Also you be able to reward 
your own knights of your own goods whensomever it liketh you. 
It is well said, quoth Arthur, and as thou hast devised, so shall it 
be done. When it was delivered to Ban and Bors, they gave the 
goods as freely to their knights as freely as it was given to them. 
Then Merlin took his leave of Arthur and of the two kings, for to 
go and see his master Bleise, that dwelt in Northumberland; and 
so he departed and came to his master, that was passing glad of his 
coming; and there he told how Arthur and the two kings had sped 
at the great battle, and how it was ended, and told the names of 
every king and knight of worship that was there. And so Bleise 
wrote the battle word by word, as Merlin told him, how it began, 
and by whom, and in likewise how it was ended, and who had the 
worse. All the battles that were done in Arthur’s days Merlin did 
his master Bleise do write; also he did do write all the battles that 
every worthy knight did of Arthur’s court. 

After this Merlin departed from his master and came to King 
Arthur, that was in the castle of Bedegraine, that was one of the 
castles that stand in the forest of Sherwood. And Merlin was so 
disguised that King Arthur knew him not, for he was all befurred 
in black sheep-skins, and a great pair of boots, and a bow and 
arrows, in a russet gown, and brought wild geese in his hand, and 
it was on the morn after Candlemas day; but King Arthur knew 
him not. Sir, said Merlin unto the king, will ye give me a gift? 
Wherefore, said King Arthur, should IJ give thee a gift, churl? Sir, 
said Merlin, ye were better to give me a gift that is not in your 
hand than to lose great riches, for here in the same place where 
the great battle was, is great treasure hid in the earth. Who told 
thee so, churl? said Arthur. Merlin told me so, said he. Then Ulfius 
and Brastias knew him well enough, and smiled. Sir, said these two 


knights, it is Merlin that so speaketh unto you. Then King Arthur 
was greatly abashed, and had marvel of Merlin, and so had King 
Ban and King Bors, and so they had great disport at him. So in the 
meanwhile there came a damosel that was an earl’s daughter: his 
name was Sanam, and her name was Lionors, a passing fair 
damosel; and so she came thither for to do homage, as other lords 
did after the great battle. And King Arthur set his love greatly upon 
her, and so did she upon him, and the king had ado with her, and 
gat on her a child, his name was Borre, that was after a good 
knight, and of the Table Round. Then there came word that the 
King Rience of North Wales made great war on King Leodegrance 
of Cameliard, for the which thing Arthur was wroth, for he loved 
him well, and hated King Rience, for he was alway against him. 
So by ordinance of the three kings that were sent home unto 
Benwick, all they would depart for dread of King Claudas; and 
Phariance, and Antemes, and Gratian, and Lionses of Payarne, with 
the leaders of those that should keep the kings’ lands. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR, KING BAN, AND KING BORS 
RESCUED KING LEODEGRANCE, AND OTHER INCIDENTS. 


yo then King Arthur, and King Ban, and King Bors departed 
with their fellowship, a twenty thousand, and came within 
six days into the country of Cameliard, and there rescued King 
Leodegrance, and slew there much people of King Rience, unto the 
number of ten thousand men, and put him to flight. And then had 
these three kings great cheer of King Leodegrance, that thanked 
them of their great goodness, that they would revenge him of his 
enemies; and there had Arthur the first sight of Guenever, the 
king’s daughter of Cameliard, and ever after he loved her. After 
they were wedded, as it telleth in the book. So, briefly to make an 
end, they took their leave to go into their own countries, for King 


Claudas did great destruction on their lands. Then said Arthur, I 
will go with you. Nay, said the kings, ye shall not at this time, for 
ye have much to do yet in these lands, therefore we will depart, 
and with the great goods that we have gotten in these lands by 
your gifts, we shall wage good knights and withstand the King 
Claudas’ malice, for by the grace of God, an we have need we will 
send to you for your succour; and if ye have need, send for us, and 
we will not tarry, by the faith of our bodies. It shall not, said Merlin, 
need that these two kings come again in the way of war, but I know 
well King Arthur may not be long from you, for within a year or 
two ye shall have great need, and then shall he revenge you on 
your enemies, as ye have done on his. For these eleven kings shall 
die all in a day, by the great might and prowess of arms of two 
valiant knights (as it telleth after); their names be Balin le Savage, 
and Balan, his brother, that be marvellous good knights as be any 
living. 

Now turn we to the eleven kings that returned unto a city that 
hight Sorhaute, the which city was within King Uriens’, and there 
they refreshed them as well as they might, and made leeches search 
their wounds, and sorrowed greatly for the death of their people. 
With that there came a messenger and told how there was come 
into their lands people that were lawless as well as Saracens, a forty 
thousand, and have burnt and slain all the people that they may 
come by, without mercy, and have laid siege on the castle of 
Wandesborow. Alas, said the eleven kings, here is sorrow upon 
sorrow, and if we had not warred against Arthur as we have done, 
he would soon revenge us. As for King Leodegrance, he loveth 
Arthur better than us, and as for King Rience, he hath enough to 
do with Leodegrance, for he hath laid siege unto him. So they 
consented together to keep all the marches of Cornwall, of Wales, 
and of the North. So first, they put King Idres in the City of Nauntes 
in Britain, with four thousand men of arms, to watch both the 
water and the land. Also they put in the city of Windesan, King 
Nentres of Garlot, with four thousand knights to watch both on 
water and on land. Also they had of other men of war more than 
eight thousand, for to fortify all the fortresses in the marches of 


Cornwall. Also they put more knights in all the marches of Wales 
and Scotland, with many good men of arms, and so they kept them 
together the space of three year, and ever allied them with mighty 
kings and dukes and lords. And to them fell King Rience of North 
Wales, the which was a mighty man of men, and Nero that was a 
mighty man of men. And all this while they furnished them and 
garnished them of good men of arms, and victual, and of all 
manner of habiliment that pretendeth to the war, to avenge them 
for the battle of Bedegraine, as it telleth in the book of adventures 
following. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR RODE TO CARLION, AND OF HIS 
DREAM, AND HOW HE SAW THE QUESTING BEAST. 


5) lee after the departing of King Ban and of King Bors, King 
Arthur rode into Carlion. And thither came to him, King Lot’s 
wife, of Orkney, in manner of a message, but she was sent thither 
to espy the court of King Arthur; and she came richly beseen, with 
her four sons, Gawaine, Gaheris, Agravaine, and Gareth, with many 
other knights and ladies. For she was a passing fair lady, therefore 
the king cast great love unto her, and desired to lie by her; so they 
were agreed, and he begat upon her Mordred, and she was his 
sister, on his mother’s side, Igraine. So there she rested her a 
month, and at the last departed. Then the king dreamed a marvel- 
lous dream whereof he was sore adread. But all this time King 
Arthur knew not that King Lot’s wife was his sister. Thus was the 
dream of Arthur: Him thought there was come into this land 
griffins and serpents, and him thought they burnt and slew all the 
people in the land, and then him thought he fought with them, 
and they did him passing great harm, and wounded him full sore, 
but at the last he slew them. When the king awaked, he was pass- 
ing heavy of his dream, and so to put it out of thoughts, he made 


him ready with many knights to ride a-hunting. As soon as he was 
in the forest the king saw a great hart afore him. This hart will I 
chase, said King Arthur, and so he spurred the horse, and rode after 
long, and so by fine force oft he was like to have smitten the hart; 
whereas the king had chased the hart so long, that his horse lost 
his breath, and fell down dead. Then a yeoman fetched the king 
another horse. 

So the king saw the hart enbushed, and his horse dead, he set 
him down by a fountain, and there he fell in great thoughts. And 
as he sat so, him thought he heard a noise of hounds, to the sum 
of thirty. And with that the king saw coming toward him the 
strangest beast that ever he saw or heard of; so the beast went to 
the well and drank, and the noise was in the beast’s belly like unto 
the questing of thirty couple hounds; but all the while the beast 
drank there was no noise in the beast’s belly: and therewith the 
beast departed with a great noise, whereof the king had great 
marvel. And so he was in a great thought, and therewith he fell 
asleep. Right so there came a knight afoot unto Arthur and said, 
Knight full of thought and sleepy, tell me if thou sawest a strange 
beast pass this way. Such one saw I, said King Arthur, that is past 
two mile: what would ye with the beast? said Arthur. Sir, I have 
followed that beast long time, and killed mine horse, so would God 
[had another to follow my quest. Right so came one with the king’s 
horse, and when the knight saw the horse, he prayed the king to 
give him the horse: for I have followed this quest this twelve- 
month, and either I shall achieve him, or bleed of the best blood 
of my body. Pellinore, that time king, followed the Questing Beast, 
and after his death Sir Palamides followed it. 


t= “CAAPTER XX =< 


HOW KING PELLINORE TOOK ARTHUR'S HORSE AND 
FOLLOWED THE QUESTING BEAST, AND HOW MERLIN 
‘MET WITH ARTHUR 


mR knight, said the king, leave that quest, and suffer me to have 
Si. and I will follow it another twelvemonth. Ah, fool, said the 
knight unto Arthur, it is in vain thy desire, for it shall never be 
achieved but by me, or my next kin. Therewith he started unto the 
king’s horse and mounted into the saddle, and said, Gramercy, this 
horse is my own. Well, said the king, thou mayst take my horse 
by force, but an I might prove it on thee whether thou were better 
on horseback or I. — Well, said the knight, seek me here when 
thou wilt, and here nigh this well thou shalt find me, and so passed 
on his way. Then the king sat in a study, and bade his men fetch 
his horse as fast as ever they might. Right so came by him Merlin 
like a child of fourteen year of age, and saluted the king, and asked 
him why he was so pensive. | may well be pensive, said the king, 
for I have seen the marvellest sight that ever I saw. That know | 
well, said Merlin, as well as thyself, and of all thy thoughts, but 
thou art but a fool to take thought, for it will not amend thee. Also 
I know what thou art, and who was thy father, and of whom thou 
wert begotten; King Uther Pendragon was thy father, and begat 
thee on Igraine. That is false, said King Arthur, how shouldest thou 
know it, for thou art not so old of years to know my father? Yes, 
said Merlin, I know it better than ye or any man living. I will not 
believe thee, said Arthur, and was wroth with the child. So 
departed Merlin, and came again in the likeness of an old man of 
fourscore year of age, whereof the king was right glad, for he 
seemed to be right wise. 

Then said the old man, Why are ye so sad? I may well be heavy, 
said Arthur, for many things. Also here was a child, and told me 
many things that meseemeth he should not know, for he was not 
of age to know my father. Yes, said the old man, the child told you 


truth, and more would he have told you an ye would have suffered 
him. But ye have done a thing late that God is displeased with you, 
for ye have lain by your sister, and on her ye have gotten a child 
that shall destroy you and all the knights of your realm. What are 
ye, said Arthur, that tell me these tidings? I am Merlin, and I was 
he in the child’s likeness. Ah, said King Arthur, ye are a marvel- 
lous man, but I marvel much of thy words that I must die in battle. 
Marvel not, said Merlin, for it is God’s will your body to be 
punished for your foul deeds; but I may well be sorry, said Merlin, 
for I shall die a shameful death, to be put in the earth quick, and 
ye shall die a worshipful death. And as they talked this, came one 
with the king’s horse, and so the king mounted on his horse, and 
Merlin on another, and so rode unto Carlion. And anon the king 
asked Ector and Ulfius how he was begotten, and they told him 
Uther Pendragon was his father and Queen Igraine his mother. 
Then he said to Merlin, I will that my mother be sent for, that I 
may speak with her; and if she say so herself, then will I believe 
it. In all haste, the queen was sent for, and she came and brought 
with her Morgan le Fay, her daughter, that was as fair a lady as 
any might be, and the king welcomed Igraine in the best manner. 
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HOW ULFIUS IMPEACHED QUEEN IGRAINE, 
ARTHUR'S MOTHER, OF TREASON; AND HOW A KNIGHT 
CAME AND DESIRED TO HAVE THE DEATH OF 
HIS MASTER REVENGED. 


IGHT so came Ulfius, and said openly, that the king and all 
liv hear that were feasted that day, Ye are the falsest lady 
of the world, and the most traitress unto the king’s person. Beware, 
said Arthur, what thou sayest; thou speakest a great word. I am 
well ware, said Ulfius, what I speak, and here is my glove to prove 
it upon any man that will say the contrary, that this Queen Igraine 


is causer of your great damage, and of your great war. For, an she 
would have uttered it in the life of King Uther Pendragon, of the 
birth of you, and how ye were begotten, ye had never had the 
mortal wars that ye have had; for the most part of your barons of 
your realm knew never whose son ye were, nor of whom ye were 
begotten; and she that bare you of her body should have made it 
known openly in excusing of her worship and yours, and in like 
wise to all the realm, wherefore I prove her false to God and to 
you and to all your realm, and who will say the contrary I will 
prove it on his body. 

Then spake Igraine and said, I am a woman and I may not fight, 
but rather than I should be dishonoured, there would some good 
man take my quarrel. More, she said, Merlin knoweth well, and 
ye Sir Ulfius, how King Uther came to me in the Castle of Tintagil 
in the likeness of my lord, that was dead three hours to-fore, and 
thereby gat a child that night upon me. And after the thirteenth 
day King Uther wedded me, and by his commandment when the 
child was born it was delivered unto Merlin and nourished by him, 
and so I saw the child never after, nor wot not what is his name, 
for I knew him never yet. And there, Ulfius said to the queen, 
Merlin is more to blame than ye. Well I wot, said the queen, I bare 
a child by my lord King Uther, but I wot not where he is become. 
Then Merlin took the king by the hand, saying, This is your mother. 
And therewith Sir Ector bare witness how he nourished him by 
Uther’s commandment. And _ therewith King Arthur took his 
mother, Queen Igraine, in his arms and kissed her, and either wept 
upon other. And then the king let make a feast that lasted eight 
days. 

Then on a day there came in the court a squire on horseback, 
leading a knight before him wounded to the death, and told him 
how there was a knight in the forest had reared up a pavilion by 
a well, and hath slain my master, a good knight, his name was 
Miles; wherefore I beseech you that my master may be buried, and 
that some knight may revenge my master’s death. Then the noise 
was great of that knight’s death in the court, and every man said 
his advice. Then came Griflet that was but a squire, and he was but 


young, of the age of the king Arthur, so he besought the king for 
all his service that he had done him to give the order of knight- 
hood. 
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HOW GRIFLET WAS MADE KNIGHT, AND JOUSTED WITH A 
KNIGHT. 


9: [ewe art full young and tender of age, said Arthur, for to take 
so high an order on thee. Sir, said Griflet, 1 beseech you make 
me knight. Sir, said Merlin, it were great pity to lose Griflet, for he 
will be a passing good man when he is of age, abiding with you 
the term of his life. And if he adventure his body with yonder 
knight at the fountain, it is in great peril if ever he come again, for 
he is one of the best knights of the world, and the strongest man 
of arms. Well, said Arthur. So at the desire of Griflet the king made 
him knight. Now, said Arthur unto Sir Griflet, sith I have made 
you knight thou must give me a gift. What ye will, said Griflet. 
Thou shalt promise me by the faith of thy body, when thou hast 
jousted with the knight at the fountain, whether it fall ye be on 
foot or on horseback, that right so ye shall come again unto me 
without making any more debate. I will promise you, said Griflet, 
as you desire. Then took Griflet his horse in great haste, and 
dressed his shield and took a spear in his hand, and so he rode a 
great wallop till he came to the fountain, and thereby he saw a rich 
pavilion, and thereby under a cloth stood a fair horse well saddled 
and bridled, and on a tree a shield of divers colours and a great 
spear. Then Griflet smote on the shield with the butt of his spear, 
that the shield fell down to the ground. With that the knight came 
out of the pavilion, and said, Fair knight, why smote ye down my 
shield? For I will joust with you, said Griflet. It is better ye do not, 
said the knight, for ye are but young, and late made knight, and 
your might is nothing to mine. As for that, said Griflet, I will joust 


with you. That is me loath, said the knight, but sith I must needs, 
I will dress me thereto. Of whence be ye? said the knight. Sir, lam 
of Arthur’s court. So the two knights ran together that Griflet’s 
spear all to-shivered; and therewithal he smote Griflet through the 
shield and the left side, and brake the spear that the truncheon 
stuck in his body, that horse and knight fell down. 
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HOW TWELVE KNIGHTS CAME FROM ROME AND ASKED 
TRUAGE FOR THIS LAND OF ARTHUR, AND HOW ARTHUR 
FOUGHT WITH A KNIGHT. 


HEN the knight saw him lie so on the ground, he alighted, 
Ww was passing heavy, for he weened he had slain him, 
and then he unlaced his helm and gat him wind, and so with the 
truncheon he set him on his horse, and so betook him to God, and 
said he had a mighty heart, and if he might live he would prove a 
passing good knight. And so Sir Griflet rode to the court, where 
great dole was made for him. But through good leeches he was 
healed and saved. Right so came into the court twelve knights, and 
were aged men, and they came from the Emperor of Rome, and 
they asked of Arthur truage for this realm, other else the emperor 
would destroy him and his land. Well, said King Arthur, ye are 
messengers, therefore ye may say what ye will, other else ye should 
die therefore. But this is mine answer: I owe the emperor no 
truage, nor none will I hold him, but on a fair field I shall give him 
my truage that shall be with a sharp spear, or else with a sharp 
sword, and that shall not be long, by my father’s soul, Uther 
Pendragon. And therewith the messengers departed passingly 
wroth, and King Arthur as wroth, for in evil time came they then; 
for the king was passingly wroth for the hurt of Sir Griflet. And so 
he commanded a privy man of his chamber that or it be day his 
best horse and armour, with all that longeth unto his person, be 
without the city or to-morrow day. Right so or to-morrow day he 


met with his man and his horse, and so mounted up and dressed 
his shield and took his spear, and bade his chamberlain tarry there 
till he came again. And so Arthur rode a soft pace till it was day, 
and then was he ware of three churls chasing Merlin, and would 
have slain him. Then the king rode unto them, and bade them: 
Flee, churls ! then were they afeard when they saw a knight, and 
fled. O Merlin, said Arthur, here hadst thou been slain for all thy 
crafts had I not been. Nay, said Merlin, not so, for I could save 
myself an I would; and thou art more near thy death than I am, 
for thou goest to the deathward, an God be not thy friend. 

So as they went thus talking they came to the fountain, and the 
rich pavilion there by it. Then King Arthur was ware where sat a 
knight armed in a chair. Sir knight, said Arthur, for what cause 
abidest thou here, that there may no knight ride this way but if he 
joust with thee? said the king. I rede thee leave that custom, said 
Arthur. This custom, said the knight, have I used and will use 
maugre who saith nay, and who is grieved with my custom let him 
amend it that will. I will amend it, said Arthur. I shall defend thee, 
said the knight. Anon he took his horse and dressed his shield and 
took a spear, and they met so hard either in other’s shields, that 
all to-shivered their spears. Therewith anon Arthur pulled out his 
sword. Nay, not so, said the knight; it is fairer, said the knight, that 
we twain run more together with sharp spears. I will well, said 
Arthur, an I had any more spears. I have enow, said the knight; so 
there came a squire and brought two good spears, and Arthur 
chose one and he another; so they spurred their horses and came 
together with all their mights, that either brake their spears to their 
hands. Then Arthur set hand on his sword. Nay, said the knight, 
ye shall do better, ye are a passing good jouster as ever I met withal, 
and once for the love of the high order of knighthood let us joust 
once again. I assent me, said Arthur. Anon there were brought two 
great spears, and every knight gat a spear, and therewith they ran 
together that Arthur’s spear all to-shivered. But the other knight 
hit him so hard in midst of the shield, that horse and man fell to 
the earth, and therewith Arthur was eager, and pulled out his 
sword, and said, I will assay thee, sir knight, on foot, for I have lost 


the honour on horseback. I will be on horseback, said the knight. 
Then was Arthur wroth, and dressed his shield toward him with 
his sword drawn. When the knight saw that, he alighted, for him 
thought no worship to have a knight at such avail, he to be on 
horseback and he on foot, and so he alighted and dressed his shield 
unto Arthur. And there began a strong battle with many great 
strokes, and so hewed with their swords that the cantels flew in 
the fields, and much blood they bled both, that all the place there 
as they fought was overbled with blood, and thus they fought long 
and rested them, and then they went to the battle again, and so 
hurtled together like two rams that either fell to the earth. So at 
the last they smote together that both their swords met even 
together. But the sword of the knight smote King Arthur’s sword 
in two pieces, wherefore he was heavy. Then said the knight unto 
Arthur, Thou art in my daunger whether me list to save thee or 
slay thee, and but thou yield thee as overcome and recreant, thou 
shalt die. As for death, said King Arthur, welcome be it when it 
cometh, but to yield me unto thee as recreant I had liefer die than 
to be so shamed. And therewithal the king leapt unto Pellinore, 
and took him by the middle and threw him down, and raced off 
his helm. When the knight felt that he was adread, for he was a 
passing big man of might, and anon he brought Arthur under him, 
and raced off his helm and would have smitten off his head. 
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HOW MERLIN SAVED ARTHUR'S LIFE, AND THREW 
AN ENCHANTMENT ON KING PELLINORE AND 
MADE HIM TO SLEEP. 


|) | ee came Merlin and said, Knight, hold thy hand, for 

an thou slay that knight thou puttest this realm in the great- 
est damage that ever was realm: for this knight is a man of more 
worship than thou wotest of. Why, who is he? said the knight. It 


is King Arthur. Then would he have slain him for dread of his 
wrath, and heaved up his sword, and therewith Merlin cast an 
enchantment to the knight, that he fell to the earth in a great sleep. 
Then Merlin took up King Arthur, and rode forth on the knight’s 
horse. Alas ! said Arthur, what hast thou done, Merlin? hast thou 
slain this good knight by thy crafts? There liveth not so worship- 
ful a knight as he was; I had liefer than the stint of my land a year 
that he were alive. Care ye not, said Merlin, for he is wholer than 
ye; for he is but asleep, and will awake within three hours. I told 
you, said Merlin, what a knight he was; here had ye been slain had 
I not been. Also there liveth not a bigger knight than he is one, 
and he shall hereafter do you right good service; and his name is 
Pellinore, and he shall have two sons that shall be passing good 
men; save one they shall have no fellow of prowess and of good 
living, and their names shall be Percivale of Wales and Lamerake 
of Wales, and he shall tell you the name of your own son, begot- 
ten of your sister, that shall be the destruction of all this realm. 
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HOW ARTHUR BY THE MEAN OF MERLIN GAT EXCALIBUR 
HIS SWORD OF THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


iGuT so the king and he departed, and went unto an hermit 
— was a good man and a great leech. So the hermit searched 
all his wounds and gave him good salves; so the king was there 
three days, and then were his wounds well amended that he might 
ride and go, and so departed. And as they rode, Arthur said, I have 
no sword. No force, said Merlin, hereby is a sword that shall be 
yours, an I may. So they rode till they came to a lake, the which 
was a fair water and broad, and in the midst of the lake Arthur 
was ware of an arm clothed in white samite, that held a fair sword 
in that hand. Lo ! said Merlin, yonder is that sword that I spake of. 
With that they saw a damosel going upon the lake. What damosel 


is that? said Arthur. That is the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin; and 
within that lake is a rock, and therein is as fair a place as any on 
earth, and richly beseen; and this damosel will come to you anon, 
and then speak ye fair to her that she will give you that sword. 
Anon withal came the damosel unto Arthur, and saluted him, and 
he her again. Damosel, said Arthur, what sword is that, that yonder 
the arm holdeth above the water? I would it were mine, for I have 
no sword. Sir Arthur, king, said the damosel, that sword is mine, 
and if ye will give me a gift when I ask it you, ye shall have it. By 
my faith, said Arthur, I will give you what gift ye will ask. Well ! 
said the damosel, go ye into yonder barge, and row yourself to the 
sword, and take it and the scabbard with you, and I will ask my 
gift when I see my time. So Sir Arthur and Merlin alighted and tied 
their horses to two trees, and so they went into the ship, and when 
they came to the sword that the hand held, Sir Arthur took it up 
by the handles, and took it with him, and the arm and the hand 
went under the water. And so they came unto the land and rode 
forth, and then Sir Arthur saw a rich pavilion. What signifieth 
yonder pavilion? It is the knight’s pavilion, said Merlin, that ye 
fought with last, Sir Pellinore; but he is out, he is not there. He 
hath ado with a knight of yours that hight Egglame, and they have 
foughten together, but at the last Egglame fled, and else he had 
been dead, and he hath chased him even to Carlion, and we shall 
meet with him anon in the highway. That is well said, said Arthur, 
now have I a sword, now will | wage battle with him, and be 
avenged on him. Sir, you shall not so, said Merlin, for the knight 
is weary of fighting and chasing, so that ye shall have no worship 
to have ado with him; also he will not be lightly matched of one 
knight living, and therefore it is my counsel, let him pass, for he 
shall do you good service in short time, and his sons after his days. 
Also ye shall see that day in short space, you shall be right glad to 
give him your sister to wed. When I see him, I will do as ye advise, 
said Arthur 

Then Sir Arthur looked on the sword, and liked it passing well. 
Whether liketh you better, said Merlin, the sword or the scabbard? 
Me liketh better the sword, said Arthur. Ye are more unwise, said 


Merlin, for the scabbard is worth ten of the swords, for whiles ye 
have the scabbard upon you, ye shall never lose no blood, be ye 
never so sore wounded; therefore keep well the scabbard always 
with you. So they rode unto Carlion, and by the way they met 
with Sir Pellinore; but Merlin had done such a craft, that Pellinore 
saw not Arthur, and he passed by without any words. I marvel, 
said Arthur, that the knight would not speak. Sir, said Merlin, he 
saw you not, for an he had seen you, ye had not lightly departed. 
So they came unto Carlion, whereof his knights were passing glad. 
And when they heard of his adventures, they marvelled that he 
would jeopard his person so, alone. But all men of worship said it 
was merry to be under such a chieftain, that would put his person 
in adventure as other poor knights did. 


a= CHAPTER XXXVI = 


HOW TIDINGS CAME TO ARTHUR THAT KING RIENCE 
HAD OVERCOME ELEVEN KINGS, AND HOW HE DESIRED 
ARTHUR'S BEARD TO TRIM HIS MANTLE. 


HIS meanwhile came a messenger from King Rience of North 

Wales, and king he was of all Ireland, and of many isles. And 
this was his message, greeting well King Arthur in this manner 
wise, saying that King Rience had discomfited and overcome 
eleven kings, and everych of them did him homage, and that was 
this, they gave him their beards clean flayed off, as much as there 
was: wherefore the messenger came for King Arthur’s beard. For 
King Rience had purfled a mantle with kings’ beards, and there 
lacked one place of the mantle; wherefore he sent for his beard, or 
else he would enter into his lands, and burn and slay, and never 
leave till he have the head and the beard. Well, said Arthur, thou 
hast said thy message, the which is the most villainous and lewdest 
message that ever man heard sent unto a king; also thou mayest 
see my beard is full young yet to make a purfle of it. But tell thou 


thy king this: I owe him none homage, nor none of mine elders; 
but or it be long to, he shall do me homage on both his knees, or 
else he shall lose his head, by the faith of my body, for this is the 
most shamefulest message that ever I heard speak of. I have espied 
thy king met never yet with worshipful man, but tell him, I will 
have his head without he do me homage. Then the messenger 
departed. 

Now is there any here, said Arthur, that knoweth King Rience? 
Then answered a knight that hight Naram, Sir, I know the king 
well; he is a passing good man of his body, as few be living, and a 
passing proud man, and Sir, doubt ye not he will make war on you 
with a mighty puissance. Well, said Arthur, I shall ordain for him 
in short time. 


te’ CHAPTER XX<V Il ome 


HOW ALL THE CHILDREN WERE SENT FOR THAT WERE 
BORN ON MAY-DAY, AND HOW MORDRED WAS SAVED. 


| King Arthur let send for all the children born on May-day, 
begotten of lords and born of ladies; for Merlin told King 
Arthur that he that should destroy him should be born on May- 
day, wherefore he sent for them all, upon pain of death; and so 
there were found many lords’ sons, and all were sent unto the king, 
and so was Mordred sent by King Lot’s wife, and all were put ina 
ship to the sea, and some were four weeks old, and some less. And 
so by fortune the ship drave unto a castle, and was all to-riven, 
and destroyed the most part, save that Mordred was cast up, and 
a good man found him, and nourished him till he was fourteen 
year old, and then he brought him to the court, as it rehearseth 
afterward, toward the end of the Death of Arthur. So many lords 
and barons of this realm were displeased, for their children were 
so lost, and many put the wite on Merlin more than on Arthur; so 
what for dread and for love, they held their peace. But when the 


messenger came to King Rience, then was he wood out of measure, 
and purveyed him for a great host, as it rehearseth after in the book 
of Balin le Savage, that followeth next after, how by adventure 
Balin gat the sword. 
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A FTIR the deth of Uther regned Arthure, hys son, which (r) 


had grete warre in hys dayes for to gete all Inglonde 
into hys honde; for there were many kyngis within the 
realme of Inglonde and of Scotlonde, Walys and Cornu- 
wayle. 

So hit befelle on a tyme whan kynge Arthure was at 
London, ther com a knyght and tolde the kynge tydyngis 
how the kynge Royns of Northe Walis had rered a grete 
numbir of peple and were entred in the londe and brente 
and slew the kyngis trew lyege people. 

‘Iff thys be trew,’ seyde Arthure, ‘hit were grete shame 
unto myne astate but that he were myghtyly withstonde.’ 

‘Hit ys trouthe,’ seyde the knyght, ‘for I saw the oste 
myselff.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I shall ordayne to wythstonde 
hys malice.’ 

Than the kynge lette make a cry that all the lordis, 
knyghtes and jantilmen of armys sholde draw unto the 
castell called Camelot in tho dayes, and there the kynge 
wolde lette make a counceile generall and a grete justis. 
So whan the kynge was com thidir with all his baronage 
and logged as they semed beste, also there was com !a 
damoisel! the which was sente frome the grete Lady Lyle 
of Avilion. And whan she com before kynge Arthure she 
tolde fro whens she com, and how she was sente on message 
unto hym for thys causis. Than she lette hir mantell falle 
that was rychely furred, and than was she gurde with a noble 
swerde, whereof the kynge had mervayle and seyde, 

‘Damesel, for what cause ar ye gurte with that swerde? 
Hit besemyth you nought.’ 

‘Now shall I telle you,’ seyde the damesell. ‘“Thys swerde 
that I am gurte withall doth me grete sorow and comber- 
aunce, for I may nat be delyverde of thys swerde but by 
a knyght, and he muste be a passynge good man of hys 
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hondys and of hys dedis, and withoute velony other trechory 
and withoute treson. And if I may fynde such a knyght 
that hath all thes vertues he may draw oute thys swerde oute 
of the sheethe. For I have bene at kynge Royns, for hit 
was tolde me there were passyng good knyghtes; and he and 
all his knyghtes hath assayde and none can spede.’ 

‘Thys ys a grete mervayle,’ seyde Arthure. ‘If thys be 
sothe I woll assay myselfte to draw oute the swerde, nat 
presumynge myselff that I am the beste knyght; but I woll 
begynne to draw youre swerde in gyvyng an insample to 
all the barownes, that they shall assay everych one aftir othir 
whan I have assayde.’ 

Than Arthure toke the swerde by the sheethe and gurdil 
and pulled at hit egirly, but the swerde wolde nat oute. 

‘Sir,’ seyd the damesell, ‘ye nede nat for to pulle halffe 
so sore, for he that shall pulle hit oute shall do hit with litill 
myght.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde Arthure. ‘ Now assay ye all, my 
barownes.’ 

‘But beware ye be nat defoyled with shame, trechory, 
nother gyle, for than hit woll nat avayle,’ seyde the damesel, 
‘for he muste be a clene knyght withoute vylony and of 
jantill strene of fadir syde and of modir syde.’ 

The moste parte of all the barownes of the Rounde Table 
that were there at that tyme assayde all be rew, but there 
myght none spede. Wherefore the damesel made grete 
sorow oute of mesure and seyde, 

‘Alas! I wente in this courte had bene the beste knyghtes 
of the worlde withoute trechory other treson.’ 

‘Be my faythe,’ seyde Arthure, ‘here ar good knyghtes as 
I deme as ony be in the worlde, but their grace ys nat to 
helpe you, wherefore I am sore displeased.’ 

Than hit befelle so that tyme there was a poore knyght 
with kynge Arthure that had bene presonere with hym 
half a yere for sleyng of a knyght which was cosyne unto 
kynge Arthure. And the name of thys knyght was called 
Balyne, and by good meanys of the barownes he was de- 
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lyverde oute of preson, for he was a good man named of 
his body, and he was borne in Northehumbirlonde. And 
so he wente pryvaly into the courte and saw thys adventure 
whereoff hit reysed his herte, and wolde assayde as othir 
knyghtes ded. But for he was poore and poorly arayde, 
he put hymselff nat far in prees. But in hys herte he was 
fully assured to do as well, if hys grace happed hym, as ony 
knyght that there was. And as the damesell toke [her] leve 
of Arthure and of all the barownes, so departynge, thys 
knyght Balyn called unto her and seyde, 

‘Damesell, I pray you of youre curteysy suffir me as well 
to assay as thes other lordis. Thoughe that I be pourely 
arayed yet in my herte mesemyth I am fully assured as 
som of thes other, and mesemyth in myne herte to spede 
ryght welle.’ 

Thys damesell than behelde thys poure knyght and saw 
he was a lyckly man; but for hys poure araymente she 
thought he sholde nat be of no worship withoute vylony 
or trechory. And than she seyde unto that knyght, 

‘Sir, hit nedith nat you to put me to no more payne, for 
hit semyth nat you to spede thereas all thes othir knyghtes 
have fayled.’ 

‘A, fayre damesell,’ seyde Balyn, ‘worthynes and good 
tacchis and also good dedis is nat only in araymente, but 
manhode and worship [ys hyd] within a mannes person; and 
many a worshipfull knyght ys nat knowyn unto all peple. 
And therefore worship and hardynesse ys nat in araymente.’ 

‘Be God,’ seyde the damesell, ‘ye sey soth. Therefore ye 
shall assay to do what ye may.’ 

Than Balyn toke the swerde by the gurdyll and shethe and 
drew hit oute easyly, and whan he loked on the swerde hit 
pleased hym muche. Than had the kynge and all the barownes 
grete mervayle that Balyne had done that aventure; many 
knyghtes had grete despite at hym. 
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‘Sertes,’ seyde the damesell, ‘thys ys a passynge good 
knyght and the beste that ever y founde, and moste of 
worship withoute treson, trechory or felony. And many 
mervayles shall he do. Now, jantyll and curtayse knyght, 
geff me the swerde agayne.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde Balyne, ‘for thys swerde woll I kepe but hit 
be takyn fro me with force.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the damesell, ‘ye ar nat wyse to kepe the 
swerde fro me, for ye shall sle with that swerde the beste 
frende that ye have and the man that ye moste love in the 
worlde, and that swerde shall be youre destruccion.’ 

‘I shall take the aventure,’ seyde Balyn, ‘that God woll 
ordayne for me. But the swerde ye shall nat have at thys 
tyme, by the feythe of my body!’ 

‘Ye shall repente hit within shorte tyme,’ seyde the dame- 
sell, ‘for I wolde have the swerde more for youre avauntage 
than for myne; for I am passynge hevy for youre sake, for 
and ye woll nat leve that swerde hit shall be youre destruccion, 
and that ys grete pité.’ 

So with that departed the damesell and grete sorow she 
made. And anone afftir Balyn sente for hys horse and 
armoure, and so wolde departe frome the courte, and toke 
his leve of kynge Arthure. 

‘Nay,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I suppose ye woll nat departe so 
lyghtly from thys felyship. I suppose that ye ar displesyd 
that I have shewed you unkyndnesse. But blame me the 
lesse, for | was mysseinfourmed ayenste you: but I wente ye 
had nat bene such a knyght as ye ar of worship and prouesse. 
And if ye woll abyde in thys courte amonge my felyship I 
shall so avaunce [you] as ye shall be pleased.’ 

‘God thanke youre Hyghnesse,’ seyde Balyne. ‘Youre 
bounté may no man prayse halff unto the valew, butt at thys 
tyme I muste nedis departe, besechynge you allway of youre 
good grace.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I am ryght wroth of youre 
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departynge. But I pray you, fayre knyght, that ye tarry nat 
longe frome me, and ye shall be ryght wellcom unto me 
and to my barownes, and I shall amende all mysse that I 
have done agaynste you.’ 

“God thanke youre good grace,’ seyde Balyn, and there- 
with made hym redy to departe. Than the moste party of 
the knyghtes of the Rounde Table seyde that Balyne dud 
nat this adventure fall! on!ly by myght but by wycche- 
craufite. 

So the meanwhyle that thys knyght was makynge hym 
redy to departe, there com into the courte the Lady of the 
Laake, and she com on horsebacke rychely beseyne, and 
salewed kynge Arthure and there asked hym a gyffte that 
he promysed her whan she gaff hym the swerde. 

‘That ys sothe,’ seyde Arthure, ‘a gyffte I promysed you, 
but I have forgotyn the name of my swerde that ye gaff me.’ 

‘The name of hit,’ seyde the lady, ‘ys Excalibir, that ys 
as muche to sey as Kutte Stele.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde the kynge. ‘Aske what ye woll and 
ye shall have hit and hit lye in my power to gyff hit.’ 

“Well,’ seyde thys lady, ‘than I aske the hede of thys 
knyght that hath wonne the swerde, othir ellis the damesels 
hede that brought hit. I take no force though I have both 
theire hedis: for he slew my brothir, a good knyght and a 
trew; and that jantillwoman was causer of my fadirs deth.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I may nat graunte you 
nother of theire hedys with my worship; therefore aske what 
ye woll els, and I shall fulfille youre desire.’ 

‘I woll aske none other thynge,’ seyde the lady. 
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So whan Balyn was redy to departe, he saw the Lady of 30 


the Lake which by hir meanys had slayne hys modir; and 
he had sought hir three yere before. And whan hit was 
tolde hym how she had asked hys hede of kynge Arthure, 
he wente to hir streyght and seyde, 
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‘Evyll be [y]e founde: ye wolde have myne hede, and there- 
fore ye shall loose youres!’ 

And with hys swerde lyghtly he smote of hyr hede before 
kynge Arthure. 

‘Alas, for shame!’ seyde the kynge. ‘Why have ye do 
so? Ye have shamed me and all my courte, for thys lady 
was a lady that I was much beholdynge to, and hyder she 
com undir my sauffconduyghte. Therefore I shall never 
forgyff you that trespasse.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Balyne, ‘me forthynkith of youre displeasure, 
for this same lady was the untrwyste lady lyvynge, and by 
inchauntement and by sorcery she hath bene the destroyer 
of many good knyghtes, and she was causer that my modir 
was brente thorow hir falsehode and trechory.’ 

‘For what cause soever ye had,’ seyde Arthure, ‘ye sholde 
have forborne in my presence. Therefore thynke nat the 
contrary: ye shall repente hit, for such anothir despite had 
I nevir in my courte. Therefore withdraw you oute of my 
courte in all the haste that ye may.’ 

Than Balyn toke up the hede of the lady and bare hit 
with hym to hys ostry, and there mette with hys squyre that 
was sory he had displeased kynge Arthure, and so they rode 
forthe oute of towne. 

‘Now,’ seyde Balyne, ‘we muste departe; therefore take 
thou thys hede and bere hit to my frendis and telle hem 
how I have spedde, and telle hem in Northhumbirlonde how 
my moste foo ys dede. Also telle hem how I am oute of 
preson, and what adventure befelle me at the getynge of 
this swerde.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde the squyre, ‘ye ar gretly to blame for to 
displease kynge Arthure.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde Balyne, ‘I woll hyghe me in all [the] 
haste that I may [to] mete with kyng Royns and destroy 
hym, othir ellis to dye therefore. And iff hit may happe me 
to wynne hym, than woll kynge Arthure be my good frende.’ 
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‘Sir, [wher] shall I mete with you?’ seyde his squyre. 

‘In kynge Arthurs courte,’ seyde Balyne. 

So his squyre and he departed at that tyme. Than kynge 
Arthure and all the courte made grete dole and had grete 
shame of the Lady of the Lake. Than the kynge buryed hir 
rychely. 

So at that tyme there was a knyght, the which was the 
kynges son of Irelonde, and hys name was Launceor, the 
which was an orgulus knyght and accompted hymselff one 
of the beste of the courte. And he had grete despite at 
Balyne for the enchevynge of the swerde, that ony sholde be 
accompted more hardy or more of prouesse, and he asked 
kynge Arthure licence to ryde afftir Balyne and to revenge 
the despite that he had done. 

‘Do youre beste,’ seyde Arthur. ‘I am ryght wrothe with 
Balyne. I wolde he were quytte of the despite that he hath 
done unto me and my courte.’ 

Than thys Launceor wente to his ostré to make hym redy. 
So in the meanewhyle com Merlyon unto the courte of 
kynge Arthure, and anone was tolde hym the adventure of 
the swerde and the deth of the Lady of the Lake. 

“Now shall I sey you,’ seyde Merlion; ‘thys same damesell 
that here stondith, that brought the swerde unto youre 
courte, I shall telle you the cause of hir commynge. She ys 
the falsist damesell that lyveth—she shall nat sey nay! For 
she hath a brothir, a passyng good knyght of proues and a 
full trew man, and thys damesell loved anothir knyght that 
hylde her as paramoure. And thys good knyght, her brothir, 
mette with the knyght that helde hir to paramoure, and slew 
hym by force of hys hondis. And whan thys false damesell 
undirstoode this she wente to the lady Lyle of Avylion and 
besought hir of helpe to be revenged on hir owne brothir. 

‘And so thys lady Lyle of Avylion toke hir this swerde 
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that she brought with hir, and tolde there sholde no man 
pulle hit oute of the sheethe but yf he be one of the beste 
knyghtes of thys realme, and he sholde be hardy and full of 
prouesse; and with that swerde he sholde sle hys brothir. 
Thys was the cause, damesell, that ye com into thys courte. 
I know hit as well as ye. God wolde ye had nat come here; 
but ye com never in felyship of worshipfful folke for to do 
good, but allwayes grete harme. And that knyght that hath 
encheved the swerde shall be destroyed thorow the swerde; 
for the which woll be grete damage, for there lyvith nat a 
knyght of more prouesse than he ys. And he shall do unto 
you, my lorde Arthure, grete honoure and kyndnesse; and 
hit ys grete pité he shall nat endure but a whyle, for of his 
strengthe and hardinesse 1 know hym nat lyvynge hys 
macche.’ 

So thys knyght of Irelonde armed hym at all poyntes and 
dressed his shylde on hys sholdir and mownted uppon 
horsebacke and toke hys glayve in hys honde, and rode aftir 
a grete pace as much as hys horse myght dryve. And within 
a litill space on a mowntayne he had a syght of Balyne, and 
with a lowde voice he cryde, 

‘Abyde, knyght! for ells ye shall abyde whethir ye woll 
other no. And the shelde that ys tofore you shall nat helpe 
you,’ seyde thys Iryshe knyght, ‘therefore com I affter you.’ 

‘Peradventure,’ seyde Balyne, ‘ye had bene bettir to have 
holde you at home. For many a man wenyth to put hys 
enemy to a rebuke, and ofte hit fallith on hymselff. Oute 
of what courte be ye com fro?’ seyde Balyn. 

‘Lam com frome the courte of kynge Arthure,’ seyde the 
knyght of Irelonde, ‘that am com hydir to revenge the despite 
ye dud thys day unto kynge Arthure and to his courte.’ 
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“Well,” seyde Balyne, ‘I se well I must have ado with you, 
that me forthynkith that I have greved kynge Arthure or 
ony of hys courte. And youre quarell ys full symple,’ seyde 
Balyne, ‘unto me; for the lady that ys dede dud to me grete 
damage, and ellis I wolde have bene lothe as ony knyght that 
lyvith for to sle a lady.’ 

‘Make you redy,’ seyde the knyght Launceor, ‘and dresse 
you unto me, for that one shall abyde in the fylde.’ 

Than they fewtred their spearis in their restis and com 
togidirs as muche as their horsis myght dryve. And the 
Irysh knyght smote Balyn on the shylde that all wente to- 
shyvers of hys spere. And Balyne smote hym agayne thorow 
the shylde, and [the] hawbirk perysshed, and so bore hym 
thorow the body and over the horse crowper; and anone 
turned hys horse fersely and drew oute hys swerde, and 
wyst nat that he had slayne hym. 

Than he saw hym lye as a dede corse, he loked aboute 
hym and was ware of a damesel that com rydynge full faste 
as the horse myght dryve, on a fayre palferey. And whan 
she aspyed that Launceor was slayne she made sorow oute 
of mesure and seyde, 

‘A! Balyne, two bodyes thou haste sla(in in) one herte, 
and two hertes in one body, and two soules thou hast loste.’ 

And therewith she toke the swerde frome hir love that lay 
dede, and felle to the grounde in a swowghe. And whan she 
arose she made grete dole oute of mesure, which sorow 
greved Balyn passyngly sore. And he wente unto hir for to 
have tane the swerde oute of hir honde; but she helde hit so 
faste he myght nat take hit oute of hir honde but yf he sholde 
have hurte hir. And suddeynly she sette the pomell to the 
grounde, and rove hirselff thorowoute the body. 

Whan Balyne aspyed hir dedis he was passynge hevy in 
his herte and ashamed that so fayre a damesell had destroyed 
hirselff for the love of hys dethe. ‘Alas!’ seyde Balyn, “me 
repentis sore the dethe of thys knyght for the love of thys 
damesel, for there was muche tr[e]w love betwyxte hem.’ And 
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so for sorow he myght no lenger beholde them, but turned 
hys horse and loked towarde a fayre foreste. 

And than was he ware by hys armys that there com rydyng 
hys brothir Balan. And whan they were mette they put of 
hyr helmys and kyssed togydirs and wepte for joy and pité. 
Than Balan seyde, 

‘Brothir, I litill wende to have mette with you at thys 
suddayne adventure, but I am ryght glad of youre delyver- 
aunce of youre dolerous presonment: for a man tolde me 1n 
the Castell of Four Stonys that ye were delyverde, and that 
man had seyne you in the courte of kynge Arthure, and 
therefore I com hydir into thys contrey, for here I supposed 
to fynde you.’ 

And anone Balyne tolde hys brothir of hys adventure of 
the swerde and the deth of the Lady of the Laake, and how 
kynge Arthure was displeased with hym. 

“Wherefore he sente thys knyght afftir me that lyethe here 
dede. And the dethe of thys damesell grevith me sore.’ 

‘So doth hit me,’ seyde Balan, “but ye must take the adven- 
ture that God woll ordayne you.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde Balyne, ‘I am ryght hevy that my lorde 
Arthure ys displeased with me, for he ys the moste wor- 
shypfullist kynge that regnith now in erthe; and hys love 
I woll gete othir ellis I woll putte my lyff in adventure. For 
kynge Ryons lyeth at the sege of the Castell Terrable, and 
thydir woll we draw in all goodly haste to preve oure worship 
and prouesse uppon hym.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde Balan, ‘that ye so do; and I woll ryde 
with you and put my body in adventure with you, as a brothir 
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‘Now go we hense,’ seyde Balyne, ‘and well we beth 
mette.: 


The meanewhyle as they talked there com a dwarff frome 
the cité of Camelot on horsebacke as much as he myght, 
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and founde the dede bodyes; wherefore he made grete dole 
and pulled hys heyre for sorowe and seyde, 

“Which of two knyghtes have done this dede?” 

“Whereby askist thou?’ seyde Balan. 

‘For I wolde wete,’ seyde the dwarff. 

‘Hit was I,’ seyde Balyn, ‘that slew this knyght in my de- 
fendaunte; for hyder he com to chase me, and othir I muste 
sle hym other he me. And this damesell slew hirself for his 
love, which repentith me. And for hir sake I shall owghe all 
women the bettir wylle and servyse all the dayes of my lyff.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde the dwarff, ‘thou hast done grete damage 
unto thyselff. For thys knyght that ys here dede was one 
of the moste valyauntis men that lyved. And truste well, 
Balyne, the kynne of thys knyght woll chase you thorow the 
worlde tylle they have slayne you.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde Balyne, ‘the(m) I fere nat gretely; but 
I am ryght hevy that I sholde displease my lorde, kynge 
Arthure, for the deth of thys knyght.’ 

So as they talked togydirs there com a kynge of Cornu- 
wayle rydyng, which hyght kyng Marke. And whan he saw 
thes two bodyes dede, and undirstood howe they were dede, 
"by! the two knyghtes aboven-seyde, 'thenne! made the 
kynge grete sorow for the trew love that was betwyxte them, 
and seyde, ‘I woll nat departe tyll I have on thys erth made 
atowmbe.’ And there he pyght his pavylyons and sought all 
the contrey to fynde a towmbe, and in a chirch they founde 
one was fayre and ryche. And than the kyng lette putte 
hfe]m bothe in the erthe, and leyde the tombe uppon them, 
and wrote the namys of hem bothe on the tombe, how ‘here 
lyeth Launceor, the kyngis son of Irelonde, that at hys owne 
rekeyste was slayne by the hondis of Balyne’, and how ‘this 
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lady Columbe and peramour to hym slew hirself with hys 
swerde for dole and sorow.’ 

The meanewhyle as thys was adoynge, in com Merlion to 
kynge Marke and saw all thys doynge. 

‘Here shall be,’ seyde Merlion, ‘in this same place the 
grettist bateyle betwyxte two [knyghtes] that ever was or 
ever shall be, and the trewyst lovers; and yette none of hem 
shall slee other.’ 

And there Merlion wrote hir namys uppon the tombe with 
lettirs of golde, that shall feyght in that place: which namys 
was Launcelot du Lake and Trystrams. 

‘Thou [art] a merveylous man,’ seyde kynge Marke unto 
Merlion, ‘that spekist of such mervayles. Thou arte a boy- 
steous man and an unlyckly, to telle of suche dedis. What ys 
thy name?’ seyde kynge Marke. 

‘At thys tyme,’ seyde Merlion, ‘I woll nat telle you. But 
at that tyme sir Trystrams ys takyn with his soveraigne lady, 
than shall ye here and know my name; and at that tyme ye 
shall "here! tydynges that shall nat please you. A, Balyne!’ 
seyde Merlion, ‘thou haste done thyselff grete hurte that 
thou saved nat thys lady that slew herselff; for thou myghtyst 
have saved hir and thou haddist wold.’ 

‘By the fayth of my body,’ seyde Balyne, ‘I myght nat 
save hir, for she slewe hirselff suddeynly.’ 

‘Me repentis hit,’ seyde Merlion; ‘because of the dethe 
of that lady thou shalt stryke a stroke moste dolerous that ever 
man stroke, excepte the stroke of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. For 
thou shalt hurte the trewyst knyght and the man of moste 
worship that now lyvith; and thorow that stroke three kyng- 
domys shall be brought into grete poverté, miseri and wrec- 
chednesse twelve yere. And the knyght shall nat be hole 
of that wounde many yerys.’ 

Than Merlion toke hys leve. 
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‘Nay,’ seyde Balyn, ‘nat so; for and I wyste thou seyde 
soth, 1 wolde do so perleous a dede that I wolde sle myself 
to make the a lyer.’ 

Therewith Merlion vanysshed away suddeynly, and than 
Balyn and his brother toke their leve of kynge Marke. 

‘But first,’ seyde the kynge, ‘telle me youre name.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Balan, ‘ye may se he beryth two swerdis, and 
thereby ye may calle hym the Knyght with the Two 
Swerdis.’ 

And so departed kynge Marke unto Camelot to kynge 
Arthure. 

And Balyne toke the way to kynge Royns, and as they 
rode togydir they mette with Merlion disgysed so that they 
knew hym nought. 

‘But whotherward ryde ye?’ seyde Merlion. 

“We had litill ado to telle you,’ seyde thes two knyghtes. 
“But what ys thy name?’ seyde Balyn. 

‘At thys tyme,’ seyde Merlion, ‘I woll nat telle.’ 

“Hit ys an evyll sygne,’ seyde the knyghtes, ‘that thou arte 
a trew man, that thou wolt nat telle thy name.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde Merlion, ‘be as hit be may. But I 
can telle you wherefore ye ryde thys way: for to mete with 
kynge Royns. But hit woll nat avayle you withoute ye have 
my counceyle.’ 

‘A,’ seyde Balyn, ‘ye ar Merlion. We woll be ruled by 
youre counceyle.’ 

‘Com on,’ seyde Merlion, ‘and ye shall have grete worship. 
And loke that ye do knyghtly, for ye shall have nede.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde Balyne, ‘dred you nat, for we woll do 
what we may.’ 

Than there lodged Merlion and thes two knyghtes in 
a woode amonge the levis besydes the hyghway, and toke 
of the brydyls of their horsis and putte hem to grasse, and 
leyde hem downe to reste tyll hit was nyghe mydnyght. 
Than Merlion bade hem ryse and make hem redy: ‘for here 
commyth the kynge nyghehonde, that was stoolyn away 
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frome his oste with a three score horsis of hys beste knyghtes, 
and twenty of them rode tofore the lorde to warne the Lady 
de Vaunce that the kynge was commynge.’ For that nyght 
kynge Royns sholde have lyen with hir. 

‘Which ys the kynge?’ seyde Balyn. 

‘Abyde,’ seyde Merlion, ‘for here in a strete 'weye! ye 
shall mete with hym.’ And therewith he shewed Balyn and 
hys brothir the kynge. 

And anone they mette with hym, and smote hym downe 
and wounded hym freyshly, and layde hym to the growunde. 
And there they slewe on the ryght honde and on the lyffte 
honde mo than fourty of hys men; and the remanaunte 
fledde. Than wente they agayne unto kynge Royns and 
wolde have slayne hym, had he nat yelded hym unto hir 
grace. Than seyde he thus: 

‘Knyghtes full of prouesse, sle me nat! For be my lyff 
ye may wynne, and by my dethe litill.’ 

‘Ye say sothe,’ seyde the knyghtes, and so leyde hym on 
an horse littur. 

So with that Merlion vanysshed, and com to kynge Ar- 
thure aforehonde and tolde hym how hys moste enemy was 
takyn and discomfite. 

‘By whom?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘By two knyghtes,’ seyde Merlion, ‘that wolde fayne 
have youre lordship. And to-morow ye shall know what 
knyghtis they ar.’ 

So anone aftir com the Knyght with the Two Swerdis 
and hys brothir, and brought with them kynge Royns of 
Northe Waalis, and there delyverde hym to the porters, and 
charged hem with hym. And so they two returned aghen 
in the dawnyng of the day. 

Than kynge Arthure com to kynge Royns and seyde, 

‘Sir kynge, ye ar wellcom. By what adventure com ye 
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‘Sir,’ seyde kynge Royns, ‘I com hyder by an harde 
adventure.’ 

‘Who wanne you?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘the Knyght with the Two Swerdis and 
hys brothir, which ar two mervayles knyghtes of prouesse.’ 

‘I know hem nat,’ seyde Arthure, ‘but much am I be- 
holdynge unto them.’ 

‘A, sir,’ seyde Merlion, ‘I shall telle you. Hit ys Balyn 
that encheved the swerde, and his brothir Balan, a good 
knyght: there lyvith nat a bettir of proues, nother of worthy- 
nesse. And hit shall be the grettist dole of hym that ever 
y knew of knyght; for he shall nat longe endure.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that ys grete pité; for I am 
muche beholdynge unto hym, and I have evill deserved hit 
agayne for hys kyndnesse.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ sede Merlion, ‘he shall do much more for you, 
and that shall ye know in haste. But, sir, ar ye purveyde?” 
seyde Merlion. ‘[For to-morn] the oste of kynge Nero, 
kynge Royns brothir, woll sette on you or none with a grete 
oste. And therefore make you redy, for I woll departe 
frome you.’ 

Than kynge Arthure made hys oste redy in ten batayles; 
and Nero was redy in the fylde afore the Castell Terrable 
with a grete oste. And he had ten batayles with many mo 
peple than kynge Arthure had. Than Nero had the vawarde 
with the moste party of the people. And Merlion com to 
kynge Lotte of the Ile of Orkeney and helde hym with a 
tale of the prophecy tylle Nero and his peple were destroyed. 
And there sir Kay the Senesciall dud passyngely well, that 
dayes of hys lyff the worship wente never frome hym, and 
sir Hervis de Revel that dud merveylous dedys of armys that 
day with Arthur. And kynge Arthure slew that day twenty 
knyghtes and maymed fourty. 

So at that tyme com in the Knyght with the Two Swerdis 
and his brothir, but they dud so mervaylously that the kynge 
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and all the knyghtes mervayled of them. And all they that 
behelde them seyde they were sente frome hevyn as angels 
other devilles frome helle. And kynge Arthure seyde hymself 
they were the doughtyeste knyghtes that ever he sawe, for 
they gaff such strokes that all men had wondir of hem. 

So in the meanewhyle com one to kynge Lotte and tolde 
hym whyle he tarryed there how Nero was destroyed and 
slayne with all his oste. 

‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Lotte, ‘I am ashamed; for in my 
defaute there ys [many a worshipful man slayne; for and 
we had ben togyders there had ben] none oste undir hevyn 
were able to have macched us. But thys faytoure with hys 
prophecy hath mocked me.’ 

All that dud Merlion, for he knew well that 'and! kynge 
Lotte had bene with hys body at the first batayle, kynge 
Arthure had be slayne and all hys peple distressed. And well 
Merlion knew that one of the kynges sholde be dede that 
day; and lothe was Merlion that ony of them bothe sholde 
be slayne, but of the tweyne he had levir kyng Lotte of 
Orkeney had be slayne than Arthure. 

“What ys beste to do?’ seyde kynge Lotte. “Whether ys 
me bettir to trete with kynge Arthur othir to fyght? For 
the gretter party of oure people ar slayne and distressed.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde a knyght, ‘sette ye on Arthure, for they ar 
wery and forfoughtyn, and we be freyssh.’ 

‘As for me,’ seyde kynge Lott, “I wolde that every knyght 
wolde do hys parte as 1 wolde do myne.’ 

Than they avaunced baners and smote togydirs and 
brused hir sperys. And Arthurs knyghtes with the helpe 
of the Knyght with Two Swerdys and hys brothir Balan 
put kynge Lotte and hys oste to the warre. But allwayes 
kynge Lotte hylde hym ever in the fore-fronte and dud 
merveylous dedis of armys; for all his oste was borne up 
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by hys hondys, for he abode all knyghtes. Alas, he myght 
nat endure, the whych was grete pité! So worthy a knyght 
as he was one, that he sholde be overmacched, that of late 
tyme before he had bene a knyght of kynge Arthurs, and 
wedded the syster of hym. And for because that kynge 
Arthure lay by hys wyff and gate on her sir Mordred, there- 
fore kynge Lott helde ever agaynste Arthure. 

So there was a knyght that was called the Knyght with 
the Strange Beste, and at that tyme hys ryght name was 
called Pellynore, which was a good man off prouesse as few 
in tho dayes lyvynge. And he strake a myghty stroke at 
kynge Lott as he fought with hys enemyes, and he fayled 
of hys stroke and smote the horse necke, that he foundred 
to the erthe with kyng Lott. And therewith anone kynge 
Pellinor smote hym a grete stroke thorow the helme and 
hede unto the browis. 

Than all the oste of Orkeney fledde for the deth of kynge 
Lotte, and there they were takyn and slayne, all the oste. But 
kynge Pellynore bare the wyte of the dethe of kynge Lott, 
wherefore sir Gawayne revenged the deth of hys fadir the ten 
yere aftir he was made knyght, and slew kynge Pellynor hys 
owne hondis. Also there was slayne at that batayle twelve 
kynges on the syde of kynge Lott with Nero, and were buryed 
in the chirch of Seynte Stevinsin Camelot. Andthe remanent 
of knyghtes and other were buryed in a grete roche. 

So at the enterement com kyng Lottis wyff, Morgause, 
with hir four sonnes, Gawayne, Aggravayne, Gaheris, and 
Gareth. Also there com thydir kyng Uryens, sir Uwaynes 
fadir, and Morgan le Fay, his wyff, that was kynge Arthurs 
syster. All thes com to the enterement. But of all the twelve 
kyngis kynge Arthure lette make the tombe of kynge Lotte 
passynge rychely, and made hys tombe by hymselff. 

2-3 Cpite thatso worthy a knyyt as he was one shold be 4 Cafore hadde 
5-6 C the sister of kyng arthur & for kyng Arthur lay by kyng lots wyf the 
whiche was arthurs syster & gat 7 ever not in C 9 W best(es) C* 
beeste  F (Huth Merlin, f. 118d) li chevaliers a Ja diverse beste IO-II as 
few in tho dayes lyvynge not im C’ 11 Che smote a myghty 12 C with 
all his 13-14 C he fylle to the grounde 14 W Hand in margin pointing 
to this line. 18 C and there were slayn many moders sones But 
19-20 After Lott W repeats line 18: and there were takyn and slayne all the hole oste 
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And than Arthure lette make twelve images of laton and 
cooper, and overgylte with golde in the sygne of the twelve 
kynges; and eche one of hem helde a tapir of wexe in hir 
honde that brente nyght and day. And kynge Arthure was 
made in the sygne of a fygure stondynge aboven them with 
a swerde drawyn in hys honde, and all the twelve fygures had 
countenaunce lyke unto men that were overcom. All thys 
made Merlion by hys subtyle craufte. 

And there he tolde the kynge how that whan he was dede 
thes tapers sholde brenne no lenger, ‘aftir the adventures of 
the Sankgreall that shall com amonge you and be encheved.’ 
Also he tolde kynge Arthure how Balyn, the worshipfull 
knyght, shall gyff the dolerouse stroke, whereof shall falle 
grete vengeaunce. 

‘A, where ys Balyne, Balan, and Pellinore ?’ 

‘As for kynge Pellinore,’ seyde Merlion, ‘he woll mete 
with you soone. And as for Balyne, he woll nat be longe 
frome you. But the other brothir woll departe: ye shall se 
hym no more.’ 

‘Be my fayth,’ seyde Arthur, ‘they ar two manly knyghtes, 
and namely that Balyne passith of proues off ony knyght 
that ever y founde, for much am I beholdynge unto hym. 
Wolde God he wolde abyde with me!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Merlion, ‘loke ye kepe well the scawberd of 
Excaleber, for ye shall lose no bloode whyle ye have the 
scawberde uppon you, thoughe ye have as many woundis 
uppon you as ye may have.’ 

So aftir for grete truste Arthure betoke the scawberde unto 
Morgan le Fay, hys sister. And she loved another knyght 
bettir than hir husbande, kynge Uriens, othir Arthure. And 
she wolde have had Arthure hir brother slayne, and there- 
fore she lete make anothir scawberd for Excaliber "lyke it by 
2 C ouer gylt hit with - 1-8 W (sidenote): Here ys the dethe of kynge 
Lot and of the xii kyngis 2-3 C of xii 3-4 in hir honde not in Ct 
F (Huth Merlin, f. 1196) chascuns tenoit en sa main un candeler 6 the 
not in C g-t1 C the kyng wha I am dede these tapers shalle brenne no 
lenger and soone after the aduentures of the Sangrayll shalle 15-16 C 
Pellinore saide kynge Arthur as for Pellinore 20-21 C two merueyllous 
knyghtes and namely Balyn 32—-p. 78, 1. 2 W scawberd for Excaliber And the 
C* scauberd lyke it by enchauntement and gaf the scauberd Excalibur to her loue 


and the knyghtes F (Huth Merlin, f. 1216) Lors bailla a son ami meismes tout en 
cel jour l’autre fuerre 
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enchauntement, and gaf the scawberd Excaliber to her lover’. 
And the knyghtes name was called Accolon, that aftir had 
nere slayne kynge Arthure. But after thys Merlion tolde 
unto kynge Arthure of the prophecy that there sholde be 
a grete batayle besydes Salysbiry, and Mordred hys owne 
sonne sholde be agaynste hym. Also he tolde hym that 
Bagdemagus was his cosyne germayne, and unto kynge 
Uryens. 

So within a day or two kynge Arthure was somwhat syke, 
and he lette pycch hys pavilion in a medow, and there he 
leyde hym downe on a paylet to slepe; but he myght have 
no reste. Ryght so he herde a grete noyse of an horse, and 
therewith the kynge loked oute at the porche dore of the 
pavilion and saw a knyght commynge evyn by hym makynge 
grete dole. 

‘Abyde, fayre sir,’ seyde Arthure, ‘and telle me wherefore 
thou makyst this sorow.’ 

‘Ye may litill amende me,’ seyde the knyght, and so 
passed forth to the Castell of Meliot. 

And anone aftir that com Balyne. And whan he saw kyng 
Arthur he alyght of hys horse and com to the kynge one 
foote and salewed hym. — 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde Arthure, ‘ye be wellcom. Sir, ryght 
now com rydynge thys way a knyght makynge grete mone, 
and for what cause I can nat telle. Wherefore I wolde 
desire of you, of your curtesy and of your jantilnesse, to 
fecche agayne that knyght othir by force othir by his good 

les? 
= shall do more for youre lordeship than that,’ seyde 
Balyne, ‘othir ellis I woll greve hym.’ 

So Balyn rode more than a pace and founde the knyght 
with a damesell undir a foreyste and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, ye muste com with me unto kynge Arthure 
for to telle hym of youre sorow.’ 

‘That woll I nat,’ seyde the knyght, ‘for hit woll harme me 
gretely and do you none avayle.’ 


7-8 C cosyn and germayn vnto kynge Vryence 13 dore not in C 
20 Cther cam 29-31 C said balyn and so he 32 Ct damoysel in a forest 
F (Huth Merlin, f. 124c) au piet d’une montaigne 34 W for for to telle 
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‘Sir,’ seyde Balyne, ‘I pray you make you redy, for ye 
muste go with me othir ellis I muste fyght with you and 
brynge you by for'cle. And that were me lothe to do.’ 

‘Woll ye be my warraunte,’ seyde the knyght, ‘and I go 
with you?’ 

‘Yee,’ seyde Balyne, ‘othir ellis, by the fayth of my body, 
I woll dye therefore.’ 

And so he made hym redy to go with Balyne and leffte 
the damesell stylle. And as they were evyn before Arthurs 
pavilion, there com one invisible and smote the knyght that 
wente with Balyn thorowoute the body with a spere. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the knyght, ‘I am slayne undir youre con- 
duyte with a knyght called 'Garlon!. Therefore take my 
horse that is bettir than youres, and ryde to the damesell 
and folow the queste that I was in as she woll lede you, and 
revenge my deth whan ye may.’ 

‘That shall I do,’ seyde Balyn, ‘and that I make avow to 
God and knyghthode.’ 

And so he departed frome kynge Arthure with grete 
sorow. 

So kynge Arthure lette bury this knyght rychely, and 
made mencion [on] his tombe how here was slayne Berbeus 
and by whom the trechory was done of the knyght 'Garlon), 
But ever the damesell bare the truncheon of the spere with 
hir that sir Harleus le Berbeus was slayne withall. 

So Balyne and the damesell rode into the foreyste and 
there mette with a knyght that had bene an-hontynge. 
And that knyght asked Balyn for what cause he made so 
grete sorow. 

‘Me lyste nat to telle,’ seyde Balyne. 

‘Now,’ seyde the knyght, ‘and I were armed as ye be, 
1 wolde fyght with you but iff ye tolde me.’ 

3 Why fore Chby force F (Huth Merlin, f. 124d) ‘Se vous ne retornés, fait li 
autres, vous me ferez faire une vilonnie, car je m’en prendrai a vous a bataille pleniere’ 
6 by the fayth of my body notin Ct 10 C'thys knyghte 13,23 W Garlonde 
C* Garlon F Garlan (also Gallan) 14-24 W (sidenote): Here Garlonde that 
went invisyble slew Harlews le Barbeus under the conduyt of Balyn 17 a not 
in S 18 God and notin C 19 Cdeparted from thysknyghtet F (Huth 
Merlin, f. 125b) Puis dist au rot: ‘Sire, je m’en vois de chi, si vous commane a Dieu’ 
22 W made mencion his tombe C* made a mensyon on histombe C Herlews le 
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‘That sholde litell nede,’ seyde Balyne, ‘I am nat aferde 
to telle you,’ and so tolde hym all the case how hit was. 

‘A,’ seyde the knyght, ‘ys thys all? Here I ensure you 
by the feyth of my body never to departe frome you whyle 
my lyff lastith.’ 

And so they wente to their ostré and armed hem and so 
rode forthe with Balyne. And as they com by an ermytage 
evyn by a chy[r]cheyerde, there com 'Garlon! invisible and 
smote this knyght, Peryne de Mounte Belyarde, thorowoute 
the body with a glayve. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I am slayne by thys traytoure 
knyght that rydith invisible.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde Balyne, ‘thy ys nat the first despite that he 
hath done me.’ 

And there the ermyte and Balyne buryed the knyght undir 
a ryche stone and a tombe royall. And on the morne they 
founde letters of golde wretyn how that sir Gawayne shall 
revenge his fadirs dethe 'kynge Lot! on kynge Pellynore. 

And anone aftir this Balyne and the damesell rode forth 
tylle they com to a castell. And anone Balyne alyghte and 
wente in. And as sone as 'Balyne came! withlin the castels 
yate! the portecolys were lette downe at his backe, and there 
fell many men aboute the damesell and wolde have slayne 
hir. Whan Balyne saw that, he was sore greved for he myght 
nat helpe her. But than he wente up into a towre and lepte 
over the wallis into the dyche and hurte nat hymselff. And 
anone he pulled oute his swerde and woide have foughtyn 
with them. And they all seyde nay, they wolde nat fyght with 
hym, for they dud nothynge but the olde custom of thys 
castell, and tolde hym that hir lady was syke and had 
leyne many yeres, and she myght nat be hole but yf she 


2 Calle the cause 8-18 W (sidenote): Here Garlonde invisible slew Peryne de 
Mounte Beliard under the conduyght of Balyn 8 See note to p. 80, 1. 13 8C 
cam the knyght garlon 10 C'withasperet F:ferusd’une glaive g-11 W 
Hand in margin pointing to these lines. 18 F (Huth Merlin, f. 129d) vengera 
Gavains le roi Loth son pere 20-22 W alyght and wente in And as sone as they 
were with[in ?] the portecolys were lettedowne C*alyghte and he and the damoysel 
wende to go into the castel and anone as balyn came within the castels yate the 
portecolys fylle downe F (Huth Merlin, f. 130c) Et li chevailers aloit devant et 
la damoisiele aprés, loing l'un de l’autre. Et si tost comme il se fu mis el chastiel 
cil d’amont laissent avaler une porte couliche 25 Chelpe the damoysel C 
the toure 26 C hurte hym not 30 Chym how her 
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had bloode in a sylver dysshe full, of a clene mayde and 
a kynges doughter. 

‘And therefore the custom of thys castell ys that there 
shall no damesell passe thys way but she shall blede of hir 
bloode a sylver dysshefull.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Balyne, ‘she shall blede as much as she may 
blede, but I woll nat lose the lyff of hir whyle my lyff 
lastith.’ 

And so Balyn made hir to bleede by hir good wylle, but 
hir bloode holpe nat the lady. And so she and he rested 
there all that nyght and had good chere, and in the mornynge 
they passed on their wayes. And as hit tellith aftir in the 
SANKGREALL that sir Percivall his syster holpe that lady with 
hir blood, whereof she was dede. 

Than they rode three or four dayes and nevir mette with 
adventure. And so by fortune they were lodged with a 
jantilman, ‘that was a ryche man and well at ease!. And as 
they sate at souper Balyn herde one complayne grevously by 
hym in a chambir. 

“What ys thys noyse?’ seyde Balyn. 

‘For sothe,’ seyde his oste, ‘I woll telle you. I was but 
late at a justynge and there I justed with a knyght that ys 
brothir unto kynge Pellam, and twyse I smote hym downe. 
And than he promysed to quyte me on my beste frende. 
And so he wounded thus my son that can nat be hole tylle 
I have of that knyghtes bloode. And he rydith all invisyble, 
but I know nat hys name.’ 

‘A,’ seyde Balyne, ‘I know that knyghtes name, which 
ys 'Garlon!, and he hath slayne two knyghtes of myne in 
the same maner. Therefore I had levir mete with that 
knyght than all the golde in thys realme, for the despyte he 
hath done me.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde hys oste, ‘I shall telle you how. Kynge 
Pellam off Lystenoyse hath made do cry in all the contrey 
a grete feste that shall be within thes twenty dayes, and no 
1 Chad a dysshe of syluer ful of blood of a clene tr Chad there ryght 
good 16 Cand by happe 17 W O'jantelman. And as F un vavasour 
moult preudomme qui lour fist la plus biele chiere et la grignour feste qu’il pot 
19 Cf inachayer F (Huth Merlin, f. 133b) en une des chambres de laiens 
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knyght may com there but he brynge hys wyff with hym 
othir hys paramoure. And that your enemy and myne ye 
shall se that day.’ 

‘Than I promyse you,’ seyde Balyn, ‘parte of his bloode 
to hele youre sonne withall.’ 

“Than we woll be forewarde to-morne,’ seyde he. 

So on the morne they rode all three towarde kynge Pellam, 
and they had fyftene dayes journey or they com thydir. And 
that same day began the grete feste. And so they alyght 
and stabled their horsis and wente into the castell, but 
Balynes oste myght not! be lette in because he had no lady. 
But Balyne was well receyved and brought unto a chambir 
and unarmed hym. And there was brought hym robis to 
his plesure, and wolde have had Balyn leve his swerde be- 
hynde hym. 

‘Nay,’ seyde Balyne, ‘that woll I nat, for hit ys the custom 
of my contrey a knyght allweyes to kepe hys wepyn with 
hym. Other ells,’ seyde he, ‘I woll departe as I 'clam.’ 

Than they gaff hym leve with his swerde, and so he wente 
into the castell and was amonge knyghtes of worship and hys 
lady afore hym. Soaftir this Balyne asked a knyght and seyde, 

“Ys there nat a knyght in thys courte which his name ys 
'Garlon!?? 

‘Yes, sir, yondir he goth, the knyght with the blacke face, 
for he ys the mervaylyste knyght that ys now lyvynge. And 
he destroyeth many good knyghtes, for he goth invisible.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Balyn, ‘ys that he?’ Than Balyn avised hym 
longe, and thought: ‘If I sle hym here, I shall nat ascape. 
And if I leve hym now, peraventure I shall never mete with 
hym agayne at such a stevyn, and muche harme he woll do 
and he lyve.’ 


1 C but yf he 2 C & that kny3te youre enemy 4 CI behote yow 
6 Csayd his oost 11 W myght be C* myght not be F (Huth Merlin, 
f. 134¢) li ost remest defors pour chou que il n’avoit avoec lui demoisele nule 
11-12 C lady thenne Balyn 16 C that doo I not 17-18 C* with hym and 
that customme wylle I kepe or els I wyll 18 Waslam CasI cam 
F (doc, cit.): dist que . . . se il ne voloient souffrir a faire la coustume de son pais, 
il s’en iroit avant la dont il estoit venus 19 C leue to were his swerd 
20 C' was sette amonge 21 Chym soone balyn 23-24 C’Garlon 
yonder he goth sayd a knyght he with the W Garlonde 25-26 C'lyuyng for he 
27 C A wel 28 and thought zot in Ct F (Huth Merlin, f. 1354) Lors 
commenche li chevaliers a deus espees a penser, et quant il a grant pieche pensé etc. 
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And therewith thys "Garlon! aspyed that Balyn vysaged 
hym, so he com and slapped hym on the face with the backe 
of hys honde and seyde, 

‘Knyght, why beholdist thou me so? For shame, ete thy 
mete and do that thou com fore.’ 

‘Thou seyst soth,’ seyde Balyne, ‘thys ys nat the firste 
spite that thou haste done me. And therefore I woll do that 
I come fore.’ And rose hym up fersely and clave his hede 
to the sholdirs. 

‘Now geff me 'the! troncheon,’ seyde Balyn 'to his lady!, 
‘that he slew youre knyght with.’ 

And anone she gaff hit hym, for allwey she bare the 
truncheoune with hir. And therewith Balan smote hym 
thorow the body and seyde opynly, 

‘With that troncheon thou slewyste a good knyght, and 
now hit stykith in thy body.’ ‘Than Balyn called unto hys oste 
and seyde, ‘Now may we fecche blood inoughe to hele youre 
son withall.’ 

So anone all the knyghtes rose frome the table for to sette 
on Balyne. And kynge Pellam hymself arose up fersely and 
seyde, 

Liens why hast thou slayne my brothir? Thou shalt 
dey therefore or thou departe.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Balyn, ‘do hit youreselff.’ 

‘Yes,’ seyde kyng Pellam, ‘there shall no man have ado 
with the but I myselff, for the love of my brothir.’ 

Than kynge Pellam !caught in his hand!a grymme wepyn 
and smote egirly at Balyn, but he put hys swerde betwyxte 
hys hede and the stroke, and therewith hys swerde braste 
in sundir. And whan Balyne was wepynles he ran into a 
chambir for to seke a wepyn [and] fro chambir to chambir, 


1 W Garlonde 1-2 C' that this Balen behelde hym and thenne he came and 
smote Balyn on the face 4 C therfor ete 7 Cdespyte 4-10 W 
(sidenote): How Balyn slew Garlon the knyght that wente invisible to-11 W 


now geff me youre troncheon seyde Balyn that he slew youre knyght with C*gyue 
me the truncheon sayd Balyn to his lady where with he slewe yourknyght F (MS. 
cit., f. 135¢) Lors redist a la damoisiele: ‘Damoisiele, bailliés moi le tronchon de quoi 
li chevaliers fu ferus.’ 16-17 C vnto hym his hoost sayenge now may ye fetche 
22 why notin Ct 26 InotinC 27 WPellamagrymme C*Pellam cau3zt 
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and no wepyn coude he fynde. And allwayes kyng Pellam 
folowed afftir hym. And at the last he enterde into a chambir 
(which) was mervaylously dyght and ryche, and a bedde 
arayed with cloth of golde, the rychiste that myght be, and 
one lyyng therein. And thereby stoode a table of clene golde 
'with four pelours of sylver that bare up the table, and uppon 
the table stoode a mervaylous spere strangely wrought. 

So whan Balyn saw the spere he gate hit in hys honde and 
turned to kynge Pellam and felde hym and smote hym 
passyngly sore with that spere, that kynge Pellam [felle] 
downein asowghe. And therewith the castell brake roffe and 
wallis and felle downe to the erthe. And Balyn felle downe 
and myght nat styrre hande nor foote, and for the moste 
party of that castell was dede thorow the dolorouse stroke. 

Ryght so lay kynge Pellam and Balyne three dayes. 

Than Merlion com thydir, and toke up Balyn and gate 
hym a good horse, for hys was dede, and bade hym voyde 
oute of that contrey. 

‘Sir, I wolde have my damesell,’ seyde Balyne. 

‘Loo,’ seyde Merlion, ‘where she lyeth dede.’ 

And kynge Pellam lay so many yerys sore wounded, and 
myght never be hole tylle that Galaad the Hawte Prynce heled 
hym in the queste of the Sankgreall. For in that place was 
parte of the bloode of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste, which Joseph 
off Aramathy brought intothyslonde. And there hymselff [lay] 
in that ryche bedde. And that was the spere whych Longeus 
smote oure Lorde with to the herte. And kynge Pellam was 
nyghe of Joseph his kynne, and that was the moste worshipful- 
list man on lyve in tho dayes, and grete pité hit was of hys hurte, 
for thorow that stroke hit turned to grete dole, tray and tene. 

Than departed Balyne frome Merlyon, ‘for,’ he seyde, 
‘nevir in thys worlde we parte nother meete no more.’ So 
he rode forthe thorow the fayre contreyes and citeys and 


2 folowed notinC 2-3 Cchambyr that was merueillously wel dy3te and rychely 
4 C* that myght be thought 6 Fet seoit sor trois (séc) pilerez d’argent. Not 
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founde the peple dede slayne on every syde, and all that evir 
were on lyve cryed and seyde, 

‘A, Balyne! Thou hast done and caused grete vengeaunce 
in thys contreyes! For the dolerous stroke thou gaff unto 
kynge Pellam thes three contreyes ar destroyed. And doute 
nat but the vengeaunce woll falle on the at the laste!’ 

But whan Balyn was past tho contreyes he was passynge 
fayne, and so he rode eyght dayes or he mette with many 
adventure. And at the last he com into a fayre foreyst in a 
valey, and was ware of a towure. And there besyde he mette 
with a grete horse tyed to a tree, and besyde there sate a fayre 
knyght on the grounde and made grete mournynge, and he 
was a lyckly man and a well made. Balyne seyde, 

‘God you save! Why be ye so hevy? Tell me, and I woll 
amende hit, and I may, to my power.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ he seyde, ‘thou doste me grete gryeff, for I was 
in !mery!thoughtes and now thou puttist me to more payne.’ 

Than Balyn went a litill frome hym and loked on hys 
horse, than herde Balyne hym sey thus: 

‘A, fayre lady! Why have ye brokyn my promyse? For ye 
promysed me to mete me here by noone. And I may curse 
you that ever ye gaff me that swerde, for with thys swerde 
I woll sle myselff,’ and pulde hit out. 

And therewith com Balyne and sterte unto hym and toke 
hym by the honde. 

» ‘Lette go my hande,’ seyde the knyght, ‘or ellis I shall sle 
the!’ 

“That shall nat nede,’ seyde Balyn, ‘for I shall promyse 
you my helpe to gete you youre lady and ye woll telle me 
where she ys.’ 

“What ys your name?’ seyde the knyght. 

‘Sir, my name ys Balyne le Saveage.’ 

‘A, sir, I know you well inowghe: ye ar the Knyght with 
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the Two Swerdis, and the man of moste proues of youre 
hondis lyvynge.’ 

‘What ys your name?’ seyde Balyne. 

‘My name ys Garnysh of the Mownte, a poore mannes 
sonne, and be my proues and hardynes a deuke made me 
knyght and gave me londis. Hys name ys duke Harmel, 
and hys doughter ys [she that I love, and she me, as I demed.’ Caxton 

“Hou fer is she hens?’ sayd Balyn. 

“But eleven myle,’ said the knyghte. 

‘Now ryde we hens,’ sayde these two knyghtes. 10 

So they rode more than a paas tyll that they cam to a fayr 
castel wel wallyd and dyched. 

‘I wylle into the castel,’ sayd Balen, ‘and loke yf she be ther.’ 

Soo he wente in and serched fro chamber to chambir and 
fond her bedde, but she was not there. Thenne Balen loked 
into a fayr litil gardyn, and under a laurel tre he sawe her 
lye upon a quylt of grene samyte, and a knyght in her armes 
fast halsynge eyther other, and under their hedes grasse 
and herbes. Whan Balen sawe her lye so with the fowlest 
knyghte that ever he sawe, and she a fair lady, thenne Balyn 
wente thurgh alle the chambers ageyne and told the knyghte 
how he fond her as she had slepte fast, and so brought hym 
in the place there she lay fast slepynge. 

And whan Garnyssh beheld hir so lyeng, for pure sorou (17) 
his mouth and nose brast oute on bledynge. And with his 25 
swerd he smote of bothe their hedes, and thenne he maade 
sorowe oute of mesure and sayd, 

‘O, Balyn! Moche sorow hast thow brought unto me, for 
haddest thow not shewed me that syght I shold have passed 
my sorow.’ 30 

‘Forsoth,’ said Balyn, ‘I did it to this entent that it sholde 
better thy courage, and that ye myght see and knowe her 
falshede, and to cause yow to leve love of suche a lady. God 
knoweth I dyd none other but as I wold ye dyd to me.’ 

‘Allas,’ said Garnysshe, ‘now is my sorou doubel that I may 
not endure, now have I slayne that I moost loved in al my lyf!’ 

And therwith sodenly he roofe hymself on his own swerd 
unto the hyltys. 
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When Balen sawe that, he dressid hym thensward, lest 
folke wold say he had slayne them, and so he rode forth. 
And within thre dayes he cam by a crosse; and theron were 
letters of gold wryten that said: ‘it is not for no knyght alone 
to ryde toward this castel.’ Thenne sawe he an old hore 
gentylman comyng toward hym that sayd, 

‘Balyn le Saveage, thow passyst thy bandes to come this 
waye, therfor torne ageyne and it will availle the,’ and he 
vanysshed awey anone. 

And soo he herd an horne blowe as it had ben the dethe 
ofa best. “That blast,’ said Balyn, ‘is blowen for me, for lam 
the pryse, and yet am I not dede.’ Anone withal he sawe 
an honderd ladyes and many knyghtes that welcommed hym 
with fayr semblaunt and made hym passyng good chere 
unto his syght, and ledde hym into the castel, and ther was 
daunsynge and mynstralsye and alle maner of joye. Thenne 
the chyef lady of the castel said, 

‘Knyghte with the Two Suerdys, ye must have adoo and 
juste with a knyght hereby that kepeth an iland, for ther may 
no man passe this way but he must juste or he passe.’ 

‘That is an unhappy customme,’ said Balyn, ‘that a knyght 
may not passe this wey but yf he juste.’ 

“Ye shalle not have adoo but with one knyghte,’ sayd the 
ady. 

‘Wel,’ sayd Balyn, ‘syn I shalle, therto I am redy; but 
traveillynge men are ofte wery and their horses to, but 
though my hors be wery my hert is not wery. I wold be 
fayne ther my deth shold be.’ 

‘Syr,’ said a knyght to Balyn, ‘methynketh your sheld is 
not good; I wille lene yow a byggar, therof I pray yow.’ 

And so he tooke the sheld that was unknowen and lefte his 
owne, and so rode unto the iland and put hym and his hors in 
a grete boote. And whan he came on the other syde he met 
with a damoysel, and she said, 

‘O, knyght Balyn, why have ye lefte your owne sheld? 
Allas! ye have put yourself in grete daunger, for by your 
sheld ye shold have ben knowen. It is grete pyté of yow as 
ever was of knyght, for of thy prowesse and hardynes thou 
hast no felawe lyvynge.’ 
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‘Me repenteth,’ said Balyn, ‘that ever I cam within this 
countrey; but I maye not torne now ageyne for shame, and 
what aventure shalle falle to me, be it lyf or dethe, I wille 
take the adventure that shalle come to me.’ 

And thenne he loked on his armour and understood he 5 
was wel armed, and therwith blessid hym and mounted upon 
his hors. Thenne afore hym he sawe come rydynge oute of (18) 
a castel a knyght, and his hors trapped all reed, and hymself 
in the same colour. Whan this knyghte in the reed beheld 
Balyn hym thought it shold be his broder Balen by cause of 
his two swerdys, but by cause he knewe not his sheld he 
demed it was not he. 

And so they aventryd theyr speres and came merveillously 
fast togyders, and they smote other in the sheldes, but theire 
speres and theire cours were soo bygge that it bare doune 
hors and man, that they lay bothe in a swoun, but Balyn was 
brysed sore with the falle of his hors, for he was wery of 
travaille. And Balan was the fyrst that rose on foote and 
drewe his swerd and wente toward Balyn, and he aroos and 
wente ageynst hym; but Balan smote Balyn fyrste, and he put 
up his shelde and smote hym thorow the shelde and tamyd his 
helme. Thenne Balyn smote hym ageyne with that unhappy 
swerd and wel-nyghe had fellyd his broder Balan, and so 
they fought ther togyders tyl theyr brethes faylled. 

Thenne Balyn loked up to the castel and sawe the towres 25 
stand ful of ladyes. Soo they went unto bataille ageyne and 
wounded everyche other dolefully, and thenne they brethed 
oftymes, and so wente unto bataille that alle the place thereas 
they fought was blood reed. And att that tyme ther was 
none of them bothe but they hadde eyther smyten other 
seven grete woundes so that the lest of them myght have 
ben the dethe of the myghtyest gyaunt in this world. 

Thenne they wente to batail ageyn so merveillously that 
doubte it was to here of that bataille for the grete blood 
shedynge; and their hawberkes unnailled, that naked they 35 
were on every syde. Atte last Balan, the yonger broder, 
withdrewe hym a lytel and leid hym doune. Thenne said 
Balyn le Saveage, 

‘What knyghte arte thow? For or now I found never no 
knyght that matched me.’ 40 
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‘My name is,’ said he, ‘Balan, broder unto the good 
knyght Balyn.’ 

‘Allas!’ sayd Balyn, ‘that ever I shold see this day,’ and 
therwith he felle backward in a swoune. 

Thenne Balan yede on al four feet and handes, and put 
of the helme of his broder, and myght not knowe hym by 
the vysage, it was so ful hewen and bledde; but whan he 
awoke he sayd, 

‘O, Balan, my broder! Thow hast slayne me and I the, 
wherfore alle the wyde world shalle speke of us bothe.’ 

‘Allas!’ sayd Balan, ‘that ever I sawe this day that thorow 
myshap I myght not knowe yow! For I aspyed wel your 
two swerdys, but bycause ye had another shild I demed ye 
had ben another knyght.’ 

‘Allas!’ saide Balyn, ‘all that maade an unhappy knyght 
in the castel, for he caused me to leve myn owne shelde to 
our bothes destruction. And yf I myght lyve I wold destroye 
that castel for ylle customes.’ 

‘That were wel done,’ said Balan, ‘for I had never grace 
to departe fro hem syn that I cam hyther, for here it happed 
me to slee a knyght that kept this iland, and syn myght I 
never departe, and no more shold ye, broder, and ye myght 
have slayne me as ye have and escaped yourself with the lyf.’ 

Ryght so cam the lady of the toure with four knyghtes 
and six ladyes and six yomen unto them, and there she herd 
how they made her mone eyther to other and sayd, ‘We 
came bothe oute of one (w)ombe, that is to say one moders 
bely, and so shalle we lye bothe in one pytte.’ So Balan 
prayd the lady of her gentylnesse for his true servyse that 
she wold burye them bothe in that same place there the 
bataille was done, and she graunted hem with wepynge it 
shold be done rychely in the best maner. 

‘Now wille ye sende for a preest, that we may receyve 
our sacrament and receyve the blessid body of oure Lord 
Jesu Cryst?’ 

‘Ye,’ said the lady, ‘it shalle be done;’ and so she sente for 
a preest and gaf hem her ryghtes. 

‘Now,’ sayd Balen, ‘whan we are buryed in one tombe and 
the mensyon made over us how two bretheren slewe eche 
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other, there wille never good knyght nor good man see our 
tombe but they wille pray for our soules,’ and so alle the 
ladyes and gentylwymen wepte for pyté. 

Thenne anone Balan dyed, but Balyn dyed not tyl the 
mydnyghte after. And so were they buryed bothe, and the 
lady lete make a mensyon of Balan how he was ther slayne by 
his broders handes, but she knewe not Balyns name. 

In the morne cam Merlyn and lete wryte Balyns name 
on the tombe with letters of gold that ‘here lyeth Balyn le 
Saveage that was the knyght with the two swerdes and he 
that smote the dolorous stroke.’ Also Merlyn lete make 
there a bedde, that ther shold never man lye therin but he 
wente oute of his wytte. Yet Launcelot de Lake fordyd 
that bed thorow his noblesse. 

And anone after Balyn was dede Merlyn toke his swerd 
and toke of the pomel and set on another pomel. So Merlyn] 
bade a knyght that stood before hym to handyll the swerde, 
and he assayde hit and myght nat handyll hit. Than Merlion 
lowghe. 

“Why lawghe ye?’ seyde the knyght. 

“Thys ys the cause,’ seyde Merlion: ‘there shall never 
man handyll thys swerde but the beste knyght of the worlde, 
and that shall be sir Launcelot other ellis Galahad, hys sonne. 
And Launcelot with [t]hys swerde shall sle the man in the 
worlde that he lovith beste: that shall be sir Gawayne.’ 

And all thys he lette wryte in the pomell of the swerde. 

Than Merlion lette make a brygge of iron and of steele 
into that ilonde, and hit was but halff a foote brode: ‘and 
there shall never man passe that brygge nother have hardy- 
nesse to go over hit but yf he were a passynge good man 
withoute trechery or vylany.’ Also the scawberd off Balyns 
swerde Merlion lefte hit on thys syde the ilonde, that Galaad 
sholde fynde hit. Also Merlion lette make by hys suttelyté 
that Balynes swerde was put into a marbil stone stondynge 
upryght, as grete as a mylstone, and hoved allwayes above 
the watir, and dud many yeres. And so by adventure hit 
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swamme downe by the streme unto the cité of Camelot, that 
ys in Englysh called Wynchester, and that same day Galahad 
the Haute Prynce com with kynge Arthure, and so Galaad 
brought with hym the scawberde and encheved the swerde 
that was in the marble stone hovynge uppon the watir. And 
on Whytsonday he enchevyd the swerde, as hit ys rehersed 
in THE BOOKE OF THE SANKGREALL. 

Sone aftir thys was done Merlion com to kynge Arthur 
and tolde hym of the dolerous stroke that Balyn gaff kynge 
Pellam, and how Balyn and Balan fought togydirs the mer- 
veyl[yste] batayle that evir was herde off, and how they were 
buryed bothe in one tombe. 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘thys ys the grettist pité that 
ever I herde telle off of two knyghtes, for in thys worlde I 
knewe never such two knyghtes.’ 

THUS ENDITH THE TALE OF BALYN AND BALAN, TWO 
BRETHIRNE THAT WERE BORNE IN NORTHHUMBIRLONDE, THAT 
WERE TWO PASSYNGE GOOD KNYGHTES AS EVER WERE IN THO 
DAYES. 
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OF A DAMOSEL WHICH CAME GIRT WITH A SWORD 
FOR. FO FIND A.MAN OF SUCH VIRGUE TO Dray IT 
OUT OF THE SG@ABB Aub, 


FTER the death of Uther Pendragon reigned Arthur his son, the 
which had great war in his days for to get all England into his 
hand. For there were many kings within the realm of England, and 
in Wales, Scotland, and Cornwall. So it befell on a time when King 
Arthur was at London, there came a knight and told the king 
tidings how that the King Rience of North Wales had reared a great 
number of people, and were entered into the land, and burnt and 
slew the king’s true liege people. If this be true, said Arthur, it were 
great shame unto mine estate but that he were mightily withstood. 
It is truth, said the knight, for I saw the host myself. Well, said the 
king, let make a cry, that all the lords, knights, and gentlemen of 
arms, should draw unto a castle called Camelot in those days, and 
there the king would let make a council-general and a great jousts. 
So when the king was come thither with all his baronage, and 
lodged as they seemed best, there was come a damosel the which 
was sent on message from the great lady Lile of Avelion. And when 
she came before King Arthur, she told from whom she came, and 
how she was sent on message unto him for these causes. Then she 
let her mantle fall that was richly furred; and then was she girt 
with a noble sword whereof the king had marvel, and said, 
Damosel, for what cause are ye girt with that sword? it beseemeth 
you not. Now shall I tell you, said the damosel: this sword that I 
am girt withal doth me great sorrow and cumbrance, for I may not 
be delivered of this sword but by a knight, but he must be a pass- 
ing good man of his hands and of his deeds, and without villainy 
or treachery, and without treason. And if I may find such a knight 


that hath all these virtues, he may draw out this sword out of the 
sheath, for I have been at King Rience’s, it was told me there were 
passing good knights, and he and all his knights have assayed it 
and none can speed. This is a great marvel, said Arthur, if this be 
sooth; I will myself assay to draw out the sword, not presuming 
upon myself that I am the best knight, but that I will begin to draw 
at your sword in giving example to all the barons that they shall 
assay everych one after other when I have assayed it. Then Arthur 
took the sword by the sheath and by the girdle and pulled at it 
eagerly, but the sword would not out. 

Sir, said the damosel, you need not to pull half so hard, for he 
that shall pull it out shall do it with little might. Ye say well, said 
Arthur; now assay ye all my barons, but beware ye be not defiled 
with shame, treachery, nor guile. Then it will not avail, said the 
damosel, for he must be a clean knight without villainy, and of a 
gentle strain of father side and mother side. Most of all the barons 
of the Round Table that were there at that time assayed all by row, 
but there might none speed; wherefore the damosel made great 
sorrow out of measure, and said, Alas ! I weened in this court had 
been the best knights without treachery or treason. By my faith, 
said Arthur, here are good knights, as I deem, as any be in the 
world, but their grace is not to help you, wherefore |am displeased. 


+— CHAPTER II == 


HOW BALIN, ARRAYED LIKE A POOR KNIGHT, PULLED 
OUT THE SWORD, WHICH AFTERWARD WAS THE CAUSE 
OF HIS DEAL. 


HEN fell it so that time there was a poor knight with King 
Arthur, that had been prisoner with him half a year and more 
for slaying of a knight, the which was cousin unto King Arthur. 
The name of this knight was called Balin, and by good means of 
the barons he was delivered out of prison, for he was a good man 


named of his body, and he was born in Northumberland. And so 
he went privily into the court, and saw this adventure, whereof it 
raised his heart, and he would assay it as other knights did, but for 
he was poor and poorly arrayed he put him not far in press. But 
in his heart he was fully assured to do as well, if his grace happed 
him, as any knight that there was. And as the damosel took her 
leave of Arthur and of all the barons, so departing, this knight Balin 
called unto her, and said, Damosel, I pray you of your courtesy, 
suffer me as well to assay as these lords; though that I be so poorly 
clothed, in my heart meseemeth I am fully assured as some of these 
others, and meseemeth in my heart to speed right well. The 
damosel beheld the poor knight, and saw he was a likely man, but 
for his poor arrayment she thought he should be of no worship 
without villainy or treachery. And then she said unto the knight, 
Sir, it needeth not to put me to more pain or labour, for it seemeth 
not you to speed there as other have failed. Ah ! fair damosel, said 
Balin, worthiness, and good tatches, and good deeds, are not only 
in arrayment, but manhood and worship is hid within man’s 
person, and many a worshipful knight is not known unto all 
people, and therefore worship and hardiness is not in arrayment. 
By God, said the damosel, ye say sooth; therefore ye shall assay to 
do what ye may. Then Balin took the sword by the girdle and 
sheath, and drew it out easily; and when he looked on the sword 
it pleased him much. Then had the king and all the barons great 
marvel that Balin had done that adventure, and many knights had 
great despite of Balin. Certes, said the damosel, this is a passing 
good knight, and the best that ever I found, and most of worship 
without treason, treachery, or villainy, and many marvels shall he 
do. Now, gentle and courteous knight, give me the sword again. 
Nay, said Balin, for this sword will I keep, but it be taken from me 
with force. Well, said the damosel, ye are not wise to keep the 
sword from me, for ye shall slay with the sword the best friend that 
ye have, and the man that ye most love in the world, and the sword 
shall be your destruction. I shall take the adventure, said Balin, 
that God will ordain me, but the sword ye shall not have at this 
time, by the faith of my body. Ye shall repent it within short time, 


said the damosel, for I would have the sword more for your avail 
than for mine, for | am passing heavy for your sake; for ye will not 
believe that sword shall be your destruction, and that is great pity. 
With that the damosel departed, making great sorrow. 

Anon after, Balin sent for his horse and armour, and so would 
depart from the court, and took his leave of King Arthur. Nay, said 
the king, I suppose ye will not depart so lightly from this fellow- 
ship, I suppose ye are displeased that I have shewed you unkind- 
ness; blame me the less, for I was misinformed against you, but I 
weened ye had not been such a knight as ye are, of worship and 
prowess, and if ye will abide in this court among my fellowship, I 
shall so advance you as ye shall be pleased. God thank your high- 
ness, said Balin, your bounty and highness may no man praise half 
to the value; but at this time I must needs depart, beseeching you 
alway of your good grace. Truly, said the king, I am right wroth for 
your departing; I pray you, fair knight, that ye tarry not long, and 
ye shall be right welcome to me, and to my barons, and I shall 
amend all miss that I have done against you. God thank your great 
lordship, said Balin, and therewith made him ready to depart. Then 
the most part of the knights of the Round Table said that Balin did 
not this adventure all only by might, but by witchcraft. 


-— CHAPTER Ill - 


HOW THE LADY OF THE LAKE DEMANDED THE KNIGHT'S 
HEAD THAT HAD WON THE SWORD, OR THE 
MAIDEN'S HEAD. 


HE meanwhile, that this knight was making him ready to 
depart, there came into the court a lady that hight the Lady of 
the Lake. And she came on horseback, richly beseen, and saluted 
King Arthur, and there asked hima gift that he promised her when 
she gave him the sword. That is sooth, said Arthur, a gift I promised 
you, but I have forgotten the name of my sword that ye gave me. 


The name of it, said the lady, is Excalibur, that is as much to say 
as Cut-steel. Ye say well, said the king; ask what ye will and ye 
shall have it, an it lie in my power to give it. Well, said the lady, I 
ask the head of the knight that hath won the sword, or else the 
damosel’s head that brought it; I take no force though I have both 
their heads, for he slew my brother, a good knight and a true, and 
that gentlewoman was causer of my father’s death. Truly, said King 
Arthur, I may not grant neither of their heads with my worship, 
therefore ask what ye will else, and I shall fulfil your desire. I will 
ask none other thing, said the lady. When Balin was ready to 
depart, he saw the Lady of the Lake, that by her means had slain 
Balin’s mother, and he had sought her three years; and when it 
was told him that she asked his head of King Arthur, he went to 
her straight and said, Evil be you found; ye would have my head, 
and therefore ye shall lose yours, and with his sword lightly he 
smote off her head before King Arthur. Alas, for shame ! said 
Arthur, why have ye done so? ye have shamed me and all my 
court, for this was a lady that I was beholden to, and hither she 
came under my safe-conduct; I shall never forgive you that tres- 
pass. Sir, said Balin, me forthinketh of your displeasure, for this 
same lady was the untruest lady living, and by enchantment and 
sorcery she hath been the destroyer of many good knights, and she 
was causer that my mother was burnt, through her falsehood and 
treachery. What cause soever ye had, said Arthur, ye should have 
forborne her in my presence; therefore, think not the contrary, ye 
shall repent it, for such another despite had I never in my court; 
therefore withdraw you out of my court in all haste ye may. 
Then Balin took up the head of the lady, and bare it with him 
to his hostelry, and there he met with his squire, that was sorry he 
had displeased King Arthur, and so they rode forth out of the town. 
Now, said Balin, we must depart, take thou this head and bear it 
to my friends, and tell them how I have sped, and tell my friends 
in Northumberland that my most foe is dead. Also tell them how 
Iam out of prison, and what adventure befell me at the getting of 
this sword. Alas ! said the squire, ye are greatly to blame for to 
displease King. Arthur. As for that, said Balin, I will hie me, in all 


the haste that I may, to meet with King Rience and destroy him, 
either else to die therefore; and if it may hap me to win him, then 
will King Arthur be my good and gracious lord. Where shall I meet 
with you? said the squire. In King Arthur’s court, said Balin. So 
his squire and he departed at that time. Then King Arthur and all 
the court made great dole and had shame of the death of the Lady 
of the Lake. Then the king buried her richly. 


+ CHAPTER IV = 


HOW MERLIN TOLD THE ADVENTURE OF THIS DAMOSEL. 


AS that time there was a knight, the which was the king’s son 
of Ireland, and his name was Lanceor, the which was an orgu- 
lous knight, and counted himself one of the best of the court; and 
he had great despite at Balin for the achieving of the sword, that 
any should be accounted more hardy, or more of prowess; and he 
asked King Arthur if he would give him leave to ride after Balin 
and to revenge the despite that he had done. Do your best, said 
Arthur, I am right wroth with Balin; I would he were quit of the 
despite that he hath done to me and to my court. Then this Lanceor 
went to his hostelry to make him ready. In the meanwhile came 
Merlin unto the court of King Arthur, and there was told him the 
adventure of the sword, and the death of the Lady of the Lake. 
Now shall I say you, said Merlin; this same damosel that here 
standeth, that brought the sword unto your court, { shall tell you 
the cause of her coming: she was the falsest damosel that liveth. 
Say not so, said they. She hath a brother, a passing good knight of 
prowess and a full true man, and this damosel loved another knight 
that held her to paramour, and this good knight her brother met 
with the knight that held her to paramour, and slew him by force 
of his hands. When this false damosel understood this, she went 
to the Lady Lile of Avelion, and besought her of help, to be avenged 
on her own brother. 


t+ CHAP TERY =. 


HOW BALIN WAS PURSUED BY SIR LANCEOR, KNIGHT OF 
IRELAND, AND HOW HE JOUSTED AND SLEW HIM. 


ND so this Lady Lile of Avelion took her this sword that she 

brought with her, and told there should no man pull it out of 
the sheath but if he be one of the best knights of this realm, and 
he should be hard and full of prowess, and with that sword he 
should slay her brother. This was the cause that the damosel came 
into this court. I know it as well as ye. Would God she had not 
come into this court, but she came never in fellowship of worship 
to do good, but always great harm; and that knight that hath 
achieved the sword shall be destroyed by that sword, for the which 
will be great damage, for there liveth not a knight of more prowess 
than he is, and he shall do unto you, my Lord Arthur, great honour 
and kindness; and it is great pity he shall not endure but a while, 
for of his strength and hardiness I know not his match living. 

So the knight of Ireland armed him at all points, and dressed 
his shield on his shoulder, and mounted upon horseback, and took 
his spear in his hand, and rode after a great pace, as much as his 
horse might go; and within a little space On a mountain he had a 
sight of Balin, and with a loud voice he cried, Abide, knight, for ye 
shall abide whether ye will or nill, and the shield that is to-fore 
you shall not help. When Balin heard the noise, he turned his 
horse fiercely, and said, Fair knight, what will ye with me, will ye 
joust with me? Yea, said the Irish knight, therefore come I after 
you. Peradventure, said Balin, it had been better to have holden 
you at home, for many a man weeneth to put his enemy to a 
rebuke, and oft it falleth to himself. Of what court be ye sent from? 
said Balin. lam come from the court of King Arthur, said the knight 
of Ireland, that come hither for to revenge the despite ye did this 
day to King Arthur and to his court. Well, said Balin, I see well I 
must have ado with you, that me forthinketh for to grieve King 
Arthur, or any of his court; and your quarrel is full simple, said 


Balin, unto me, for the lady that is dead, did me great damage, and 
else would I have been loath as any knight that liveth for to slay 
a lady. Make you ready, said the knight Lanceor, and dress you 
unto me, for that one shall abide in the field. Then they took their 
spears, and came together as much as their horses might drive, and 
the Irish knight smote Balin on the shield, that all went shivers off 
his spear, and Balin hit him through the shield, and the hauberk 
perished, and so pierced through his body and the horse’s croup, 
and anon turned his horse fiercely, and drew out his sword, and 
wist not that he had slain him; and then he saw him lie as a dead 
corpse. 


s— CHAPTER VI == 


HOW A DAMOSEL. WHICH WAS LOVE TO LANCEOR, SLEW 
HERSELF FOR LOVE, AND HOW BALIN MET WITH HIS 
BROTHER BALAN. 


HEN he looked by him, and was ware of a damose] that came 
—_— full fast as the horse might ride, on a fair palfrey. And 
when she espied that Lanceor was slain, she made sorrow out of 
measure, and said, O Balin, two bodies thou hast slain and one 
heart, and two hearts in one body, and two souls thou hast lost. 
And therewith she took the sword from her love that lay dead, and 
fell to the ground in a swoon, And when she arose she made great 
dole out of measure, the which sorrow grieved Balin passingly sore, 
and he went unto her for to have taken the sword out of her hand, 
but she held it so fast he might not take it out of her hand unless 
he should have hurt her, and suddenly she set the pommel to the 
ground, and rove herself through the body. When Balin espied her 
deeds, he was passing heavy in his heart, and ashamed that so fair 
4 damosel had destroyed herself for the love of his death. Alas, said 
Balin, me repenteth sore the death of this knight, for the love of 
this damosel, for there was much true love betwixt them both, and 


for sorrow might not longer behold him, but turned his horse and 
looked toward a great forest, and there he was ware, by the arms, 
of his brother Balan. And when they were met they put off their 
helms and kissed together, and wept for joy and pity. Then Balan 
said, I little weened to have met with you at this sudden adven- 
ture; Tam right glad of your deliverance out of your dolorous pris- 
onment, for a man told me, in the castle of Four Stones, that ye 
were delivered, and that man had seen you in the court of King 
Arthur, and therefore I came hither into this country, for here I 
supposed to find you. Anon the knight Balin told his brother of his 
adventure of the sword, and of the death of the Lady of the Lake, 
and how King Arthur was displeased with him. Wherefore he sent 
this knight after me, that lieth here dead, and the death of this 
damosel grieveth me sore. So doth it me, said Balan, but ye must 
take the adventure that God will ordain you. Truly, said Balin, I 
am right heavy that my Lord Arthur is displeased with me, for he 
is the most worshipful knight that reigneth now on earth, and his 
love will I get or else will I put my life in adventure. For the King 
Rience lieth at a siege at the Castle Terrabil, and thither will we 
draw in all haste, to prove our worship and prowess upon him. I 
will well, said Balan, that we do, and we will help each other as 
brethren ought to do. 


we CHAPTER VIl ~ee 


HOW A DWARF REPROVED BALIN FOR THESDEADEMOF 
LANCEOR, AND HOW KING MARK OF CORNWALL FOUND 
THEM, AND MADE A TOMB OVER THEM. 


N° go we hence, said Balin, and well be we met. The mean- 

while as they talked, there came a dwarf from the city of 
Camelot on horseback, as much as he might, and found the dead 
bodies, wherefore he made great dole, and pulled out his hair for 
sorrow, and said, Which of you knights have done this deed? 


Whereby askest thou it? said Balan. For I would wit it, said the 
dwarf. It was 1, said Balin, that slew this knight in my defence, for 
hither he came to chase me, and either I must slay him or he me; 
and this damosel slew herself for his love, which repenteth me, 
and for her sake I shall owe all women the better love. Alas, said 
the dwarf, thou hast done great damage unto thyself, for this 
knight that is here dead was one of the most valiantest men that 
lived, and trust well, Balin, the kin of this knight will chase you 
through the world till they have slain you. As for that, said Balin, 
I fear not greatly, but 1 am right heavy that I have displeased my 
lord King Arthur, for the death of this knight. So as they talked 
together, there came a king of Cornwall riding, the which hight 
King Mark. And when he saw these two bodies dead, and under- 
stood how they were dead, by the two knights above said, then 
made the king great sorrow for the true love that was betwixt 
them, and said, I will not depart till I have on this earth made a 
tomb, and there he pight his pavilions and sought through all the 
country to find a tomb, and in a church they found one was fair 
and rich, and then the king let put them both in the earth, and put 
the tomb upon them, and wrote the names of them both on the 
tomb. How here lieth Lanceor the king’s son of Ireland, that at his 
own request was slain by the hands of Balin; and how his lady, 
Colombe, and paramour, slew herself with her love’s sword for 
dole and sorrow. 


a— CHAPTER VIII = 


HOW MERLIN PROPHESIED THAT TWO RE BEST 
KNIGHTS OF THE WORLD SHOULD FIGHT THERE, WHICH 
WERE SIR LANCELOT AND SIR TRISTRAM. 


HE meanwhile as this was a-doing, in came Merlin to King 
Mark, and seeing all his doing, said, Here shall be in this same 
place the greatest battle betwixt two knights that was or ever shall 


be, and the truest lovers, and yet none of them shall slay other. 
And there Merlin wrote their names upon the tomb with letters of 
gold that should fight in that place, whose names were Launcelot 
de Lake, and Tristram. Thou art a marvellous man, said King Mark 
unto Merlin, that speakest of such marvels, thou art a boistous man 
and an unlikely to tell of such deeds. What is thy name? said King 
Mark. At this time, said Merlin, I will not tell, but at that time when 
Sir Tristram is taken with his sovereign lady, then ye shall hear and 
know my name, and at that time ye shall hear tidings that shall 
not please you. Then said Merlin to Balin, Thou hast done thyself 
great hurt, because that thou savest not this lady that slew herself, 
that might have saved her an thou wouldest. By the faith of my 
body, said Balin, I might not save her, for she slew herself suddenly. 
Me repenteth, said Merlin; because of the death of that lady thou 
shalt strike a stroke most dolorous that ever man struck, except 
the stroke of our Lord, for thou shalt hurt the truest knight and 
the man of most worship that now liveth, and through that stroke 
three kingdoms shall be in great poverty, misery and wretchedness 
twelve years, and the knight shall not be whole of that wound for 
many years. Then Merlin took his leave of Balin. And Balin said, 
If I wist it were sooth that ye say I should do such a perilous deed 
as that, I would slay myself to make thee a liar. Therewith Merlin 
vanished away suddenly. And then Balan and his brother took 
their leave of King Mark. First, said the king, tell me your name. 
Sir, said Balan, ye may see he beareth two swords, thereby ye may 
call him the Knight with the Two Swords. And so departed King 
Mark unto Camelot to King Arthur, and Balin took the way toward 
King Rience; and as they rode together they met with Merlin 
disguised, but they knew him not. Whither ride you? said Merlin. 
We have little to do, said the two knights, to tell thee. But what is 
thy name? said Balin. At this time, said Merlin, I will not tell it 
thee. It is evil seen, said the knights, that thou art a true man that 
thou wilt not tell thy name. As for that, said Merlin, be it as it be 
may, I can tell you wherefore ye ride this way, for to meet King 
Rience; but it will not avail you without ye have my counsel. Ah! 
said Balin, ye are Merlin; we will be ruled by your counsel. Come 


on, said Merlin, ye shall have great worship, and look that ye do 
knightly, for ye shall have great need. As for that, said Balin, dread 
you not, we will do what we may. 


-— CHAPTER |X = 


HOW BALIN AND HIS BROTHER. BY THE COUNSEL 
OF MERLIN. TOOK KING RIENCE AND BROUGHT HIM 
TO KING ARTHUR. 


la Merlin lodged them in a wood among leaves beside the 
highway, and took off the bridles of their horses and put them 
to grass and laid them down to rest them till it was nigh midnight. 
Then Merlin bade them rise, and make them ready, for the king 
was nigh them, that was stolen away from his host with a three 
score horses of his best knights, and twenty of them rode to-fore 
to warn the Lady de Vance that the king was coming; for that night 
King Rience should have lain with her. Which is the king? said 
Balin. Abide, said Merlin, here in a strait way ye shall meet with 
him: and therewith he showed Balin and his brother where he 
rode. 

Anon Balin and his brother met with the king, and smote him 
down, and wounded him fiercely, and laid him to the ground; and 
there they slew on the right hand and the left hand, and slew more 
than forty of his men, and the remnant fled. Then went they again 
to King Rience and would have slain him had he not yielded him 
unto their grace. Then said he thus: Knights full of prowess, slay 
me not, for by my life ye may win, and by my death ye shall win 
nothing. Then said these two knights, Ye say sooth and truth, and 
so laid him on a horse-litter. With that Merlin was vanished, and 
came to King Arthur aforehand, and told him how his most enemy 
was taken and discomfited. By whom? said King Arthur. By two 
knights, said Merlin, that would please your lordship, and to- 
morrow ye shall know what knights they are. Anon after came the 


Knight with the Two Swords and Balan his brother, and brought 
with them King Rience of North Wales, and there delivered him 
to the porters, and charged them with him: and so they two 
returned again in the dawning of the day. King Arthur came then 
to King Rience, and said, Sir king, ye are welcome: by what adven- 
ture come ye hither? Sir, said King Rience, I came hither by an 
hard adventure. Who won you? said King Arthur. Sir, said the 
king, the Knight with the Two Swords and his brother, which are 
two marvellous knights of prowess. I know them not, said Arthur, 
but much I am beholden to them. Ah, said Merlin, I shall tell you: 
it is Balin that achieved the sword, and his brother Balan, a good 
knight, there liveth not a better of prowess and of worthiness, and 
it shall be the greatest dole of him that ever I knew of knight, for 
he shall not long endure. Alas, said King Arthur, that is great pity; 
for 1am much beholden unto him, and I have ill deserved it unto 
him for his kindness. Nay, said Merlin, he shall do much more for 
you, and that shall ye know in haste. But, sir, are ye purveyed, said 
Merlin, for to-morn the host of Nero, King Rience’s brother, will 
set on you or noon with a great host, and therefore make you 
ready, for I will depart from you. 


a CHAPTER X <<: 


HOW KING ARTHUR HAD A BATTLE AGAINST NERO 
AND KING LOT OF ORKNEY, AND HOW KING LOT 
WAS DECEIVED BY MERLIN, AND HOW TWELVE KINGS 
WERE SLAIN. 


Hl leer King Arthur made ready his host in ten battles, and Nero 

was ready in the field afore the Castle Terrabil with a great host, 
and he had ten battles, with many more people than Arthur had. 
Then Nero had the vanguard with the most part of his people, and 
Merlin came to King Lot of the Isle of Orkney, and held him with 
a tale of prophecy, till Nero and his people were destroyed. And 


there Sir Kay the seneschal did passingly well, that the days of his 
life the worship went never from him; and Sir Hervise de Revel 
did marvellous deeds with King Arthur, and King Arthur slew that 
day twenty knights and maimed forty. At that time came in the 
Knight with the Two Swords and his brother Balan, but they two 
did so marvellously that the king and all the knights marvelled of 
them, and all they that beheld them said they were sent from 
heaven as angels, or devils from hell; and King Arthur said himself 
they were the best knights that ever he saw, for they gave such 
strokes that all men had wonder of them. 

In the meanwhile came one to King Lot, and told him while he 
tarried there Nero was destroyed and slain with all his people. Alas, 
said King Lot, I am ashamed, for by my default there is many a 
worshipful man slain, for an we had been together there had been 
none host under the heaven that had been able for to have 
matched with us; this faiter with his prophecy hath mocked me. 
All that did Merlin, for he knew well that an King Lot had been 
with his body there at the first battle, King Arthur had been slain, 
and all his people destroyed; and well Merlin knew that one of the 
kings should be dead that day, and loath was Merlin that any of 
them both should be slain; but of the twain, he had liefer King Lot 
had been slain than King Arthur. Now what is best to do? said King 
Lot of Orkney; whether is me better to treat with King Arthur or 
to fight, for the greater part of our people are slain and destroyed? 
Sir, said a knight, set on Arthur for they are weary and forfoughten 
and we be fresh. As for me, said King Lot, I would every knight 
would do his part as I would do mine. And then they advanced 
banners and smote together and all to-shivered their spears; and 
Arthur’s knights, with the help of the Knight with the Two Swords 
and his brother Balan put King Lot and his host to the worse. But 
always King Lot held him in the foremost front, and did marvel- 
lous deeds of arms, for all his host was borne up by his hands, for 
he abode all knights. Alas he might not endure, the which was 
great pity, that so worthy a knight as he was one should be over- 
matched, that of late time afore had been a knight of King Arthur's, 
and wedded the sister of King Arthur; and for King Arthur lay by 


King Lot’s wife, the which was Arthur’s sister, and gat on her 
Mordred, therefore King Lot held against Arthur. So there was a 
knight that was called the Knight with the Strange Beast, and at 
that time his right name was called Pellinore, the which was a good 
man of prowess, and he smote a mighty stroke at King Lot as he 
fought with all his enemies, and he failed of his stroke, and smote 
the horse’s neck, that he fell to the ground with King Lot. And 
therewith anon Pellinore smote him a great stroke through the 
helm and head unto the brows. And then all the host of Orkney 
fled for the death of King Lot, and there were slain many moth- 
ers’ sons. But King Pellinore bare the wite of the death of King Lot, 
wherefore Sir Gawaine revenged the death of his father the tenth 
year after he was made knight, and slew King Pellinore with his 
own hands. Also there were slain at that battle twelve kings on the 
side of King Lot with Nero, and all were buried in the Church of 
Saint Stephen’s in Camelot, and the remnant of knights and of 
others were buried in a great rock. 


t= CHAPTER XI — 


OF THE INTERMENT OF TWELVE KINGS, AND OF THE 
PROPHECY OF MERLIN, AND HOW BALIN SHOULD GoliNE 
THEYDOLOROUSSTR@KE 


S. at the interment came King Lot’s wife Margawse with her 
four sons, Gawaine, Agravaine, Gaheris, and Gareth. Also there 
came thither King Uriens, Sir Ewaine’s father, and Morgan le Fay 
his wife that was King Arthur’s sister. All these came to the inter- 
ment. But of all these twelve kings King Arthur let make the tomb 
of King Lot passing richly, and made his tomb by his own; and then 
Arthur let make twelve images of latten and copper, and over-gilt 
it with gold, in the sign of twelve kings, and each one of them held 
a taper of wax that burnt day and night; and King Arthur was made 
in sign of a figure standing above them with a sword drawn in his 


hand, and all the twelve figures had countenance like unto men 
that were overcome. All this made Merlin by his subtle craft, and 
there he told the king, When I am dead these tapers shall burn no 
longer, and soon after the adventures of the Sangreal shall come 
among you and be achieved. Also he told Arthur how Balin the 
worshipful knight shall give the dolorous stroke, whereof shall fall 
great vengeance. Oh, where is Balin and Balan and Pellinore? said 
King Arthur. As for Pellinore, said Merlin, he will meet with you 
soon: and as for Balin he will not be long from you; but the other 
brother will depart, ye shall see him no more. By my faith, said 
Arthur, they are two marvellous knights, and namely Balin passeth 
of prowess of any knight that ever I found, for much beholden am 
[unto him: would God he would abide with me. Sir, said Merlin, 
look ye keep well the scabbard of Excalibur, for ye shall lose no 
blood while ye have the scabbard upon you, though ye have as 
many wounds upon you as ye may have. So after, for great trust, 
Arthur betook the scabbard to Morgan le Fay his sister, and she 
loved another knight better than her husband King Uriens or King 
Arthur, and she would have had Arthur her brother slain, and 
therefore she let make another scabbard like it by enchantment, 
and gave the scabbard Excalibur to her love; and the knight’s name 
was called Accolon, that after had near slain King Arthur. After this 
Merlin told unto King Arthur of the prophecy that there should be 
a great battle beside Salisbury, and Mordred his own son should be 
against him. Also he told him that Bagdemagus was his cousin, and 
germain unto King Wriens: 


aoe (OP TALP a ee 


HOW A SORROWFUL KNIGHT CAME BEFORE ARTHUR, 
AND HOW BALIN FETCHED HIM, AND HOW THAT 
KNIGHT WAS SLAIN BY A KNIGHT INVISIBLE. 


ITHIN a day or two King Arthur was somewhat sick, and he 

let pitch his pavilion in a meadow, and there he laid him 
down on a pallet to sleep, but he might have no rest. Right so he 
heard a great noise of an horse, and therewith the king looked out 
at the porch of the pavilion, and saw a knight coming even by him, 
making great dole. Abide, fair sir, said Arthur, and tell me where- 
fore thou makest this sorrow. Ye may little amend me, said the 
knight, and so passed forth to the castle of Meliot. Anon after there 
came Balin, and when he saw King Arthur he alighted off his 
horse, and came to the king on foot, and saluted him. By my head, 
said Arthur, ye be welcome. Sir, right now came riding this way a 
knight making great mourn, for what cause I cannot tell: where- 
fore I would desire of you of your courtesy and of your gentleness 
to fetch again that knight either by force or else by his good will. 
I will do more for your lordship than that, said Balin: and so he 
rode more than a pace, and found the knight with a damosel in a 
forest, and said, Sir knight, ye must come with me unto King 
Arthur, for to tell him of your sorrow. That will ] not, said the 
knight, for it will scathe me greatly, and do you none avail. Sir, 
said Balin, I pray you make you ready, for ye must go with me, or 
else [ must fight with you and bring you by force, and that were 
me loath to do. Will ye be my warrant, said the knight, an I go 
with you? Yea, said Balin, or else I will die therefore. And so he 
made him ready to go with Balin, and left the damosel still. And 
as they were even afore King Arthur's pavilion, there came one 
invisible, and smote this knight that went with Balin throughout 
the body with a spear. Alas, said the knight, I am slain under your 
conduct with a knight called Garlon; therefore take my horse that 
is better than yours, and ride to the damosel, and follow the quest 


that I was in as she will lead you, and revenge my death when ye 
may. That shall I do, said Balin, and that I make vow unto knight- 
hood; and so he departed from this knight with great sorrow. So 
King Arthur let bury this knight richly, and made a mention on his 
tomb, how there was slain Herlews le Berbeus, and by whom the 
treachery was done, the knight Garlon. But ever the damosel bare 
the truncheon of the spear with her that Sir Herlews was slain 
withal. 


z= CHAPTER XIII = 


HOW BALIN AND THE DAMOSEL MET WITH A KNIGHT 
WHICH WAS IN LIKEWISE SLAIN, AND HOW THE 
DAMOSEL BLED FOR THE CUSTOM OF A CASTLE. 


S o Balin and the damosel rode into a forest, and there met with 
a knight that had been a-hunting, and that knight asked Balin 
for what cause he made so great sorrow. Me list not to tell you, 
said Balin. Now, said the knight, an I were armed as ye be I would 
fight with you. That should little need, said Balin, I am not afeard 
to tell you, and told him all the cause how it was. Ah, said the 
knight, is this all? here | ensure you by the faith of my body never 
to depart from you while my life lasteth. And so they went to the 
hostelry and armed them, and so rode forth with Balin. And as 
they came by an hermitage even by a churchyard, there came the 
knight Garlon invisible, and smote this knight, Perin de 
Mountbeliard, through the body with a spear. Alas, said the knight, 
I am slain by this traitor knight that rideth invisible. Alas, said 
Balin, it is not the first despite he hath done me; and there the 
hermit and Balin buried the knight under a rich stone and a tomb 
royal. And on the morn they found letters of gold written, how Sir 
Gawaine shall revenge his father’s death, King Lot, on the King 
Pellinore. Anon after this Balin and the damosel rode till they came 
to a castle, and there Balin alighted, and he and the damosel went 


to go into the castle, and anon as Balin came within the castle’s 
gate the portcullis fell down at his back, and there fell many men 
about the damosel, and would have slain her. When Balin saw that, 
he was sore aggrieved, for he might not help the damosel. Then 
he went up into the tower, and leapt over walls into the ditch, and 
hurt him not; and anon he pulled out his sword and would have 
foughten with them. And they all said nay, they would not fight 
with him, for they did nothing but the old custom of the castle; 
and told him how their lady was sick, and had lain many years, 
and she might not be whole but if she had a dish of silver full of 
blood of a clean maid and a king’s daughter; and therefore the 
custom of this castle is, there shall no damosel pass this way but 
she shall bleed of her blood in a silver dish full. Well, said Balin, 
she shall bleed as much as she may bleed, but I will not lose the 
life of her whiles my life lasteth. And so Balin made her to bleed 
by her good will, but her blood helped not the lady. And so he and 
she rested there all night, and had there right good cheer, and on 
the morn they passed on their ways. And as it telleth after in the 
Sangreal, that Sir Percivale’s sister helped that lady with her blood, 
whereof she was dead. 


+= CHAPTER XIV — 


HOW BALIN MET WITH THAT KNIGHT NAMED GARLON 
AT A FEAST, AND THERE HE SLEW HIM, TO HAVE HIS 
BLOOD TO HEAL THEREWITH THE SON OF HIS H@sT. 


‘ieo they rode three or four days and never met with adven- 
ture, and by hap they were lodged with a gentle man that was 
a rich man and well at ease. And as they sat at their supper Balin 
overheard one complain grievously by him in a chair. What is this 
noise? said Balin. Forsooth, said his host, I will tel] you. I was but 
late at a jousting, and there I jousted with a knight that is brother 
unto King Pellam, and twice smote I him down, and then he 


promised to quit me on my best friend; and so he wounded my 
son, that cannot be whole till I have of that knight’s blood, and he 
rideth alway invisible; but I know not his name. Ab ! said Balin, | 
know that knight, his name is Garlon, he hath slain two knights 
of mine in the same manner, therefore I had liefer meet with that 
knight than all the gold in this realm, for the despite he hath done 
me. Well, said his host, I shall tell you, King Pellam of Listeneise 
hath made do cry in all this country a great feast that shall be 
within these twenty days, and no knight may come there but if he 
bring his wife with him, or his paramour; and that knight, your 
enemy and mine, ye shall see that day. Then I behote you, said 
Balin, part of his blood to heal your son withal. We will be forward 
to-morn, said his host. So on the morn they rode all three toward 
Pellam, and they had fifteen days’ journey or they came thither; 
and that same day began the great feast. And so they alighted and 
stabled their horses, and went into the castle; but Balin’s host might 
not be let in because he had no lady. Then Balin was well received 
and brought unto a chamber and unarmed him; and there were 
brought him robes to his pleasure, and would have had Balin leave 
his sword behind him. Nay, said Balin, that do I not, for it is the 
custom of my country a knight always to keep his weapon with 
him, and that custom will I keep, or else I will depart as I came. 
Then they gave him leave to wear his sword, and so he went unto 
the castle, and was set among knights of worship, and his lady afore 
him. 

Soon Balin asked a knight, Is there not a knight in this court 
whose name is Garlon? Yonder he goeth, said a knight, he with 
the black face; he is the marvellest knight that is now living, for 
he destroyeth many good knights, for he goeth invisible. Ah well, 
said Balin, is that he? Then Balin advised him long: If I slay him 
here I shall not escape, and if I leave him now, peradventure J shall 
never meet with him again at such a steven, and much harm he 
will do an he live. Therewith this Garlon espied that this Balin 
beheld him, and then he came and smote Balin on the face with 
the back of his hand, and said, Knight, why beholdest me so? for 
shame therefore, eat thy meat and do that thou came for. Thou 


sayest sooth, said Balin, this is not the first despite that thou hast 
done me, and therefore I will do what I came for, and rose up 
fiercely and clave his head to the shoulders. Give me the trun- 
cheon, said Balin to his lady, wherewith he slew your knight. Anon 
she gave it him, for alway she bare the truncheon with her. And 
therewith Balin smete him through the body, and said openly, 
With that truncheon thou hast slain a good knight, and now it 
sticketh in thy body. And then Balin called unto him his host, 
saying, Now may ye fetch blood enough to heal your son withal. 


tw CHAPTER XV =—+ 


HOW BALIN FOUGHT WITH KING PELLAM,. AND HOW HIS 
SWORD BRAKE, AND HOW HE GAT A SPEAR WHEREWITH 
HE SMOTE THE DOLOROUS STROKE. 


NON all the knights arose from the table for to set on Balin, 
5 ee King Pellam himself arose up fiercely, and said, Knight, 
hast thou slain my brother? thou shalt die therefore or thou depart. 
Well, said Balin, do it yourself. Yes, said King Pellam, there shall 
no man have ado with thee but myself, for the love of my brother. 
Then King Pellam caught in his hand a grim weapon and smote 
eagerly at Balin; but Balin put the sword betwixt his head and the 
stroke, and therewith his sword burst in sunder. And when Balin 
was weaponless he ran into a chamber for to seek some weapon, 
and so from chamber to chamber, and no weapon he could find, 
and always King Pellam after him. And at the last he entered into 
a chamber that was marvellously well dight and richly, and a bed 
arrayed with cloth of gold, the richest that might be thought, and 
one lying therein, and thereby stood a table of clean gold with four 
pillars of silver that bare up the table, and upon the table stood a 
marvellous spear strangely wrought. And when Balin saw that 
spear, he gat it in his hand and turned him to King Pellam, and 
smote him passingly sore with that spear, that King Pellam fell 


down in a swoon, and therewith the castle roof and walls brake 
and fell to the earth, and Balin fell down so that he might not stir 
foot nor hand. And so the most part of the castle, that was fallen 
down through that dolorous stroke, lay upon Pellam and Balin 
three days. 


+— CHAPTER XVI = 


HOW BALIN WAS DELIVERED BY MERLIN, AND SAVED A 
KNIGHT THAT WOULD HAVE SLAIN HIMSELF FOR LOWE. 


wen Merlin came thither and took up Balin, and gat hima good 

horse, for his was dead, and bade him ride out of that country. 
I would have my damosel, said Balin. Lo, said Merlin, where she 
lieth dead. And King Pellam lay so, many years sore wounded, and 
might never be whole till Galahad the haut prince healed him in 
the quest of the Sangreal, for in that place was part of the blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that Joseph of Arimathea brought into 
this land, and there himself lay in that rich bed. And that was the 
same spear that Longius smote our Lord to the heart; and King 
Pellam was nigh of Joseph’s kin, and that was the most worship- 
ful man that lived in those days, and great pity it was of his hurt, 
for through that stroke, turned to great dole, tray and tene. Then 
departed Balin from Merlin, and said, In this world we meet never 
no more. So he rode forth through the fair countries and cities, 
and found the people dead, slain on every side. And all that were 
alive cried, O Balin, thou hast caused great damage in these coun- 
tries: for the dolorous stroke thou gavest unto King Pellam three 
countries are destroyed, and doubt not but the vengeance will fall 
on thee at the last. When Balin was past those countries he was 
passing fain. 

So he rode eight days or he met with adventure. And at the last 
he came into a fair forest in a valley, and was ware of a tower, and 
there beside he saw a great horse of war, tied to a tree, and there 


beside sat a fair knight on the ground and made great mourning, 
and he was a likely man, and a well made. Balin said, God save 
you, why be ye so heavy? tell me and I will amend it, an I may, 
to my power. Sif knight, said he again, thou dost me great euel, 
for I was in merry thoughts, and now thou puttest mentoomore 
pain. Balin went a little from him, and looked on his horse: then 
heard Balin him say thus: Ah, fair lady, why have ye broken my 
promise, for thou promisest me to meet me here by noon, and I 
may curse thee that ever ye gave me this sword, for with this sword 
I slay myself, and pulled it out. And therewith Balin stert unto him 
and took him by the hand. Let go my hand, said the knight, or else 
I shall slay thee. That shall not need, said Balin, for I shall promise 
you my help to get you your lady, an ye will tell me where she is. 
What is your name? said the knight. My name is Balin le Savage. 
Ah, sir, | know you well enough, ye are the Knight with the Two 
Swords, and the man of most prowess of your hands living. What 
is your name? said Balin. My name is Garnish of the Mount, a poor 
man’s son, but by my prowess and hardiness a duke hath made 
me knight, and gave me lands; his name is Duke Hermel, and his 
daughter is she that I love, and she meas] deemed. How far is she 
hence? said Balin. But six mile, said the knight. Now ride we 
hence, said these two knights. So they rode more than a pace, till 
that they came to a fair castle well walled and ditched. I will into 
the castle, said Balin, and look if she be there. So he went in and 
searched from chamber to chamber, and found her bed, but she 
was not there. Then Balin looked into a fair little garden, and under 
a laurel tree he saw her lie upon a quilt of green samite and a 
knight in her arms, fast halsing either other, and under their heads 
grass and herbs. When Balin saw her lie so with the foulest knight 
that ever he saw, and she a fair lady, then Balin went through all 
the chambers again, and told the knight how he found her as she 
had slept fast, and so brought him in the place there she lay fast 
sleeping. 


-— CHAPTER XVII = 


HOW THAT KNIGHT SLEW HIS LOVE AND A KNIGHT 
LYING BY HER. AND AFTER. HOW HE SLEW HIMSELF WITH 
HIS OWN SWORD. AND HOW BALIN RODE TOWARD A 
GASGHE WHERE-HE LOST HIS LIFE. 


xp when Garnish beheld her so lying, for pure sorrow his 

mouth and nose burst out a-bleeding, and with his sword he 
smote off both their heads, and then he made sorrow out of 
measure, and said, O Balin, much sorrow hast thou brought unto 
me, for hadst thou not shewed me that sight I should have passed 
my sorrow. Forsooth, said Balin, | did it to this intent that it should 
better thy courage, and that ye might see and know her falsehood, 
and to cause you to leave love of such a lady; God knoweth I did 
none other but as I would ye did to me. Alas, said Garnish, now is 
my sorrow double that J may not endure, now have I slain that I 
most loved in all my life; and therewith suddenly he rove himself 
on his own sword unto the hilts. When Balin saw that, he dressed 
him thenceward, lest folk would say he had slain them; and so he 
rode forth, and within three days he came by a cross, and thereon 
were letters of gold written, that said, It is not for no knight alone 
to ride toward this castle. Then saw he an old hoar gentleman 
coming toward him, that said, Balin le Savage, thou passest thy 
bounds to come this way, therefore turn again and it will avail thee. 
And he vanished away anon; and so he heard an horn blow as it 
had been the death of a beast. That blast, said Balin, is blown for 
me, for I am the prize and yet am I not dead. Anon withal he saw 
an hundred ladies and many knights, that welcomed him with fair 
semblant, and made him passing good cheer unto his sight, and 
led him into the castle, and there was dancing and minstrelsy and 
all manner of joy. Then the chief lady of the castle said, Knight 
with the Two Swords, ye must have ado and joust with a knight 
hereby that keepeth an island, for there may no man pass this way 
but he must joust or he pass. That is an unhappy custom, said Balin, 


that a knight may not pass this way but if he joust. Ye shall not 
have ado but with one knight, said the lady. 

Well, said Balin, since I shall thereto I am ready, but travelling 
men are oft weafy and their horses too; but though my horse be 
weary my heart is not weary, I would be fain there my death 
should be. Sir, said a knight to Balin, methinketh your shield is not 
good, I will lend you a bigger. Thereof I pray you. And so he took 
the shield that was unknown and left his own, and so rode unto 
the island, and put him and his horse in a great boat; and when 
he came on the other side he met with a damosel, and she said, O 
knight Balin, why have ye left your own shield? alas ye have put 
yourself in great danger, for by your shield ye should have been 
known; it is great pity of you as ever was of knight, for of thy 
prowess and hardiness thou hast no fellow living. Me repenteth, 
said Balin, that ever I came within this country, but I may not turn 
now again for shame, and what adventure shall fall to me, be it 
life or death, I will take the adventure that shall come to me. And 
then he looked on his armour, and understood he was well armed, 
and therewith blessed him and mounted upon his horse. 


t CHAPTER XVIII —+ 


HOW BALIN MET WITH HIS BROTHER BALAN, AND HOW 
EACH OF THEM SLEW OTHER UNKNOWN, TLL Jey 
WERE WOUNDED TO DEATH. 


Ip afore him he saw come riding out of a castle a knight, and 
his horse trapped all red, and himself in the same colour. When 
this knight in the red beheld Balin, him thought it should be his 
brother Balin by cause of his two swords, but by cause he knew 
not his shield he deemed it was not he. And so they aventryd their 
spears and came marvellously fast together, and they smote each 
other in the shields, but their spears and their course were so big 
that it bare down horse and man, that they lay both in a swoon. 


But Balin was bruised sore with the fall of his horse, for he was 
weary of travel. And Balan was the first that rose on foot and drew 
his sword, and went toward Balin, and he arose and went against 
him: but Balan smote Balin first, and he put up his shield and smote 
him through the shield and tamed his helm. Then Balin smote him 
again with that unhappy sword, and well-nigh had felled his 
brother Balan, and so they fought there together till their breaths 
failed. Then Balin looked up to the castle and saw the towers stand 
full of ladies. So they went unto battle again, and wounded everych 
other dolefully, and then they breathed ofttimes, and so went unto 
battle that all the place there as they fought was blood red. And at 
that time there was none of them both but they had either smit- 
ten other seven great wounds, so that the least of them might have 
been the death of the mightiest giant in this world. 

Then they went to battle again so marvellously that doubt it was 
to hear of that battle for the great blood-shedding, and their 
hauberks unnailed that naked they were on every side. At last 
Balan the younger brother withdrew him a little and laid him 
down. Then said Balin le Savage, What knight art thou? for or now 
1 found never no knight that matched me. My name is, said he, 
Balan, brother unto the good knight, Balin. Alas, said Balin, that 
ever I should see this day, and therewith he fell backward in a 
swoon. Then Balan yede on all four feet and hands, and put off 
the helm off his brother, and might not know him by the visage it 
was so ful hewn and bled; but when he awoke he said, O Balan, 
my brother, thou hast slain me and I thee, wherefore all the wide 
world shall speak of us both. Alas, said Balan, that ever I saw this 
day, that through mishap | might not know you, for I espied well 
your two swords, but by cause ye had another shield I deemed ye 
had been another knight. Alas, said Balin, all that made an 
unhappy knight in the castle, for he caused me to leave my own 
shield to our both’s destruction, and if J might live | would destroy 
that castle for ill customs. That were well done, said Balan, for I 
had never grace to depart from them since that I came hither, for 
here it happed me to slay a knight that kept this island, and since 
might I never depart, and no more should ye, brother, an ye might 


have slain me as ye have, and escaped yourself with the life. 

Right so came the lady of the tower with four knights and six 
ladies and six yeomen unto them, and there she heard how they 
made their moan either to other, and said, We came both out of 
one tomb, that is to say one mother’s belly, and so shall we lie both 
in one pit. So Balan prayed the lady of her gentleness, for his true 
service, that she would bury them both in that same place there 
the battle was done. And she granted them, with weeping, it 
should be done richly in the best manner. Now, will ye send for a 
priest, that we may receive our sacrament, and receive the blessed 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ? Yea, said the lady, it shall be done; 
and so she sent for a priest and gave them their rights. Now, said 
Balin, when we are buried in one tomb, and the mention made 
over us how two brethren slew each other, there will never good 
knight, nor good man, see our tomb but they will pray for our 
souls. And so all the ladies and gentlewomen wept for pity. Then 
anon Balan died, but Balin died not till the midnight after, and so 
were they buried both, and the lady let make a mention of Balan 
how he was there slain by his brother’s hands, but she knew not 
Balin’s name. 


wae CHAP TER, <DXe—= 


HOW MERLIN BURIED THEM BOTH IN ONE TOMB. AND 
OF BALIN’S SWORD. 


JI the morn came Merlin and let write Balin’s name on the tomb 
with letters of gold, that Here lieth Balin le Savage that was the 
Knight with the Two Swords, and he that smote the Dolorous 
Stroke. Also Merlin let make there a bed, that there should never 
man lie therein but he went out of his wit, yet Launcelot de Lake 
fordid that bed through his noblesse. And anon after Balin was 
dead, Merlin took his sword, and took off the pommel and set on 
another pommel. So Merlin bade a knight that stood afore him 


handle that sword, and he assayed, and he might not handle it. 
Then Merlin laughed. Why laugh ye? said the knight. This is the 
cause, said Merlin: there shall never man handle this sword but 
the best knight of the world, and that shall be Sir Launcelot or else 
Galahad his son, and Launcelot with this sword shall slay the man 
that in the world he loved best, that shall be Sir Gawaine. All this 
he let write in the pommel of the sword. Then Merlin let make a 
bridge of iron and of steel into that island, and it was but half a 
foot broad, and there shall never man pass that bridge, nor have 
hardiness to go over, but if he were a passing good man and a good 
knight without treachery or villainy. Also the scabbard of Balin’s 
sword Merlin left it on this side the island, that Galahad should 
find it. Also Merlin let make by his subtilty that Balin’s sword was 
put in a marble stone standing upright as great as a mill stone, and 
the stone hoved always above the water and did many years, and 
so by adventure it swam down the stream to the City of Camelot, 
that is in English Winchester. And that same day Galahad the haut 
prince came with King Arthur, and so Galahad brought with him 
the scabbard and achieved the sword that was there in the marble 
stone hoving upon the water. And on Whitsunday he achieved the 
sword as it is rehearsed in the book of Sangreal. 

Soon after this was done Merlin came to King Arthur and told 
him of the dolorous stroke that Balin gave to King Pellam, and how 
Balin and Balan fought together the marvellest battle that ever was 
heard of, and how they were buried both in one tomb. Alas, said 
King Arthur, this is the greatest pity that ever | heard tell of two 
knights, for in the world I know not such two knights. Thus endeth 
the tale of Balin and of Balan, two brethren born in Northumberland, 


good knights. 
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L the begynnyng of Arthure, aftir he was chosyn kynge 35F (1) 
by adventure and by grace, for the moste party of the 
barowns knew nat he was Uther Pendragon son but as 
Merlyon made hit opynly knowyn, but yet many kyngis 
and lordis hylde hym grete werre for that cause. But well 
Arthur overcom hem all: the moste party dayes of hys lyff 
he was ruled by the counceile of Merlyon. So hit felle on 
a tyme kyng Arthur seyde unto Merlion, 

‘My barownes woll let me have no reste but nedis I muste 
take a wyff, and I wolde none take but by thy counceile and 
advice.’ 

‘Hit ys well done,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘that ye take a wyff, 
for a man of youre bounté and nobles sholde not be withoute 
a wyff. Now is there ony,’ seyde Marlyon, ‘that ye love more 
than another?’ rg 

“Ye,” seyde kyng Arthure, ‘I love Gwenyvere, the kynges 
doughtir of Lodegrean, of the londe of Camelerde, the 
whyche holdyth in his house the Table Rounde that ye tolde 
me he had hit of my fadir Uther. And this damesell is the 
moste valyaunte and fayryst that I know lyvyng, or yet that 20 
ever I coude fynde.’ 

‘Sertis,’ seyde M[e ]rlyon, ‘as of her beauté and fayrenesse 
she is one of the fayrest on lyve. But and ye loved hir not 
so well as ye do, I scholde fynde you a damesell of beauté 
and of goodnesse that sholde lyke you and please you, and 
youre herte were nat sette. But thereas mannes herte is 
sette he woll be loth to returne.’ 

“That is trouthe,’ seyde kyng Arthur. 

But M[e]rlyon warned the kyng covertly that Gwenyver 
was nat holsom for hym to take to wyff. For he warned hym 30 
that Launcelot scholde love hir, and sche hym agayne, and 
so he turned his tale to the aventures of the Sankegreal. 

Then Merlion desyred of the kyng for to have men with 
hym that scholde enquere of Gwenyver, and so the kyng 
grfaJunted hym. And so Merlyon wente forthe unto 
kyng Lodegrean of Camylerde, and tolde hym of the desire 
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of the kyng that he wolde have unto his wyff Gwenyver, his 
doughter. 

‘That is to me,’ seyde kyng Lodegreauns, ‘the beste tyd- 
ynges that ever I herde, that so worthy a kyng of prouesse 
and noblesse wol wedde my doug[h]ter. And as for my 
londis, I wolde geff hit hym yf I wyste hyt myght please hym, 
but he hath londis inow, he nedith none. But I shall sende 
hym a gyffte that shall please hym muche more, for I shall 
gyff hym the Table Rounde which Uther, hys fadir, gaff me. 
And whan hit ys fullé complete there ys an hondred knyghtes 
and fyfty. And as for an hondred good knyghtes, I have my- 
selff, but I wante fyfty, for so many hathe be slayne in my 
dayes.’ 

faa so kyng Lodgreaunce delyverd hys doughtir Gweny- 
ver unto Merlion, and the Table Rounde with the hondred 
knyghtes; and so they rode freysshly with grete royalté, 
what by watir and by londe, tyll that they com nyghe unto 
London. Whan kynge Arthure herde of the commynge of 
quene Gwenyver and the hondred knyghtes with the Table 
Rounde, than kynge Arthure made grete joy for hir com- 
myng and that ryche presente, and seyde opynly, 

‘Thys fayre lady ys passyngly wellcome to me, for I have 
loved hir longe, and therefore there ys nothynge so leeff to 
me. And thes knyghtes with the Table Rownde pleasith me 
more than ryght grete rychesse.’ 

And in all haste the kynge lete ordayne for the maryage 
and the coronacion in the moste hono[rJablyst wyse that 
cowude be devised. 

‘Now, Merlion,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘go thou and aspye 
me in all thys londe fyfty knyghtes which bene of moste 
prouesse and worship.’ 

So within shorte tyme Merlion had founde such knyghtes 
that sholde fulfylle twenty and eyght knyghtes, but no mo 
wolde he fynde. Than the Bysshop of Caunturbiry was 
[fJette, and he blyssed the segis with grete royalté and 
devocion, and there sette the eyght and twenty knyghtes in 
her segis. And whan thys was done Merlion seyde, 
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‘Fayre sirres, ye muste all aryse and com to kynge Arthure 
for to do hym omage; he woll the better be in wylle to mayn- 
teyne you.’ 

And so they arose and dud their omage. And whan they 
were gone Merlion founde in every sege lettirs of golde that 
tolde the knyghtes namys that had sitte[n] there, but two 
segis were voyde. And so anone com in yonge Gawayne and 
asked the kyngea gyffte. 

‘Aske,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and I shall graunte you.’ 

‘Sir, | aske that ye shall make me knyght that same day 
that ye shall wedde dame Gwenyver.’ 

‘I woll do hit with a goode wylle,’ seyde kynge Arthure, 
‘and do unto you all the worship that I may, for I muste be 
reson ye ar my nevew, my sistirs son.’ 

Forthwithall there com a poore man into the courte and 
brought with hym a fayre yonge man of eyghtene yere of 
ayge, rydynge uppon a lene mare. And the poore man asked 
all men that he mette, 

“Where shall I fynde kynge Arthure?’ 

“Yondir he ys,’ seyde the knyghtes. ‘Wolt tho[u] ony- 
thynge with hym?’ 

"Yig, seyde*thespoorewman, ‘therefore I cam hydir.’ Amd 
as sone as he com before the kynge he salewed hym and 
seyde, ‘Kynge Arthure, the floure of all kyngis, I beseche 
Jesu save the! Sir, hit was tolde me that [at] thys tyme of 
youre maryaige ye wolde gyff ony man the gyffte that he 
wolde aske you excepte hit were unresonable.’ 

‘That ys trouthe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘such cryes I lette 
make, and that woll I holde, so hit appayre nat my realme 


nor myne astate.’ 
‘Ye sey well and graciously,’ seyde the pore man. ‘Sir, I 
aske nothynge elis but that ye woll make my sonne knyght.’ 
‘Hit ys a grete thynge thou askyst off me,’ seyde the 
kynge. ‘What ys thy name?’ seyde the kynge to the poore 
man. 
‘Sir, my name ys Aryes the cowherde.’ 
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‘Whethir commith thys of the other ells of thy sonne?’ 
seyde the kynge. 

‘Nay, sir,’ seyd Aryes, ‘thys desyre commyth of my son 
and nat off me. For I shall telle you, I have thirtene sonnes, 
and all they woll falle to what laboure I putte them and woll 
be ryght glad to do laboure; but thys chylde woll nat laboure 
for nothynge that my wyff and I may do, but allwey he woll 
be shotynge, or castynge dartes, and glad for to se batayles 
and to beholde knyghtes. And allwayes day and nyght he 
desyrith of me to be made knyght.’ 

“What ys thy name? seyde the kynge unto the yonge man. 

‘Sir, my name ys Torre.’ 

Than the kynge behelde hym faste and saw he was pass- 
yn[g]ly well vysaged and well made of hys yerys. 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Arthure unto Aryes the cowherde, 
‘go fecche all thy sonnes before me that I may see them.’ 

And so the pore man dud. And all were shapyn muche 
lyke the poore man, but Torre was nat lyke hym nother in 
shappe ne in countenaunce, for he was muche more than 
ony of them. 

‘Now,’ seyde kynge Arthur unto the cowherde, ‘where ys 
the swerde he shall [b]e made knyght withall ?’ 

‘Hyt ys here,’ seyde Torre. 

“Take hit oute of the shethe,’ sayde the kynge, ‘and requyre 
me to make you knyght.’ 

Than Torre alyght of hys mare and pulled oute hys 
swerde, knelynge and requyrynge the kynge to make hym 
knyght, and that he made hym knyght of the Table Rounde. 

‘As for a knyght I woll make you,’ and therewith smote 
him in the necke with the swerde. ‘Be ye a good knyght, and 
so I pray to God ye may be, and if ye be of proues and worthy- 
nes ye shall be of the Table Rounde.’ 

‘Now, Merlion,’ seyde Arthure, ‘whethir thys Torre shall 
be a goode man?” 

‘Yee, hardely, sir, he ought to be a good man for he 
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ys com of good kynrede as ony on lyve, and of kynges 
bloode.’ 

‘How so, sir?’ seyd the kynge. 

‘I shall telle you,’ seyde Merlion. ‘Thys poore man 
Aryes the cowherde ys nat his fadir, for he ys no sybbe to 
hym; for kynge Pellynore ys hys fadir.’ 

‘I suppose nat,’ seyde the cowherde. 

“Well, fecch thy wyff before me,’ seyde Merlion, ‘and 
she shall nat sey nay.’ 

Anone the wyff was fette forth, which was a fayre hous- 
wyff. And there she answerde Merlion full womanly, and 
there she tolde the kynge and Merlion that whan she was 
a mayde and wente to mylke hir kyne, ‘there mette with me 
a sterne knyght, and half be force he had my maydynhode. 
And at that tyme he begate my sonne Torre, and he toke 
awey fro me my grayhounde that I had that tyme with me, 
and seyde he wolde kepe the grayhounde for my love.’ 

‘A,’ seyde the cowherde, ‘I wente hit had nat be thus, but 
I may beleve hit well, for he had never no tacchys of me.’ 

Sir Torre seyde unto Merlion, 20 

‘Dishonoure nat my modir.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Merlion, ‘hit ys more for your worship than 
hurte, for youre fadir ys a good knyght and a kynge, and 
he may ryght well avaunce you and youre modir both, for 
ye were begotyn or evir she was wedded.’ 25 

‘That ys trouthe,’ seyde the wyff. 

‘Hit ys the lesse gryff unto me,’ seyde the cowherde. 

So on the morne kynge Pellynor com to the courte of (4) 
kyng Arthure. And he had grete joy of hym and tolde hym 
of sir Torre, how he was hys sonne, and how he had made 30 
hym knyght at the requeste of the cowherde. Whan kynge 
Pellynor behelde sir Torre he plesed hym muche. So the 
kynge made Gawayne knyght, but sir Torre was the firste 
he made at that feste. 

‘What ys the cause,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that there ys 
two placis voyde in the segis?’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde Merlion, ‘there shall no man sitte in tho placis 
but they that shall be moste of worship. But in the Sege 
Perelous there shall nevir man sitte but one, and yf there be 
ony so hardy to do hit he shall be destroyed, and he that shall 
sitte therein shall have no felowe.’ And therewith Merlyon 
toke kynge Pellinor by the honde, and in that one hande 
nexte the two segis, and the Sege Perelous, he seyde in opyn 
audiens, ‘Thys [is] your place, for beste ar ye worthy to 
sitte thereinne of ony that here ys.’ 

And thereat had sir Gawayne grete envy and tolde Gaherys 
hys brothir, 

‘Yondir knyght ys putte to grete worship, whych grevith 
me sore, for he slewe oure fadir kynge Lott. Therefore I woll 
sle hym,’ seyde Gawayne, ‘with a swerde that was sette me 
that ys passynge trencheaunte.’ 

‘Ye shall nat so,’ seyde Gaheris, ‘at thys tyme, for as now 
I am but youre squyre, and whan I am made knyght I woll 
be avenged on hym; and therefore, brothir, hit ys beste to 
suffr tyll another tyme, that we may have hym oute of courte, 
for and we dud so we shall trouble thys hyghe feste.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde Gawayne. 

Than was thys feste made redy, and the kynge was wedded 
at Camelot unto dame Gwenyvere in the chirche of Seynte 
Stephyns with grete solempnité. Than as every man was 
sette as hys degré asked, Merlion wente to all the knyghtes of 
the Rounde Table and bade hem sitte stylle, ‘that none of you 
remeve, for ye shall sea straunge and a mervailous adventure.’ 

Ryght so as they sate there com rennynge inne a whyght 
herte into the hall, and a whyght brachet nexte hym, and 
thirty couple of blacke rennynge houndis com afftir with 
a grete cry. And the herte wente aboute the Rounde Table, 
and as he wente by the syde-bourdis the brachet ever boote 
hym by the buttocke and pulde outte a pece, wherethorow the 
herte lope a grete lepe and overthrew a knyght that sate at 
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the syde-bourde. And therewith the knyght arose and toke 
up the brachet, and so wente forthe oute of the halle and toke 
hys horse and rode hys way with the brachett. 

Ryght so com in the lady on a whyght palferey and cryed 
alowde unto kynge Arthure and seyd, ‘Sir, suffir me nat to 
have thys despite, for the brachet ys myne that the knyght 
hath ladde away.’ 

‘I may nat do therewith,’ seyde the kynge. 

So with thys there com a knyght rydyng all armed on 
a grete horse, and toke the lady away with forse wyth hym, 
and ever she cryed and made grete dole. So whan she was 
gone the kynge was gladde, for she made such a noyse. 

‘Nay,’ seyde Merlion, ‘ye may nat leve hit so, thys adven- 
ture, so lyghtly, for thes adventures muste be brought to an 
ende, other ellis hit woll be disworshyp to you and to youre 
fieste.’ 

‘I woll,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that all be done by your advice.’ 

Than he lette calle sir Gawayne, for he muste brynge 
agayne the whyght herte. 

‘Also, sir, ye muste lette call sir Torre, for he muste brynge 
agay[ne] the brachette and the knyght, other ellis sle hym. 
Also lette calle kynge Pellynor, for he must brynge agayne 
the lady and the knyght, other ellis sle hym, and thes three 
knyghtes shall do mervayles adventures or they com agayne.’ 

Than were they called all three as hit ys rehersed afore 
and every of them toke their charge and armed them surely. 
But sir Gawayne had the firste requeste, and therefore we woll 
begynne at hym, and so forthe to thes other. 

HERE BEGYNNITH THE FYRST BATAYLE THAT EVER SIR GA- 
WAYNE DED AFTER HE WAS MADE KNYGHT. 

Syr Gawayne rode more than a pace and Gaheris, his 
brothir, rode with hym in the stede of a squyre to do hym 
servyse. So as they rode they saw two knyghtes fyght on 
horseback passynge sore. So sir Gawayne and hys brothir 
rode betwyxte them and asked them for what cause they 
foughte. So one of the knyghtes seyde, 
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‘We fyght but for a symple mater, for we two be two bre- 
thirne and be begotyn of o[n]e man and of o[n]e woman.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the elther brother, ‘there com a whyght herte 
thys way thys same day and many houndis chaced hym, and 
a whyght brachett was allwey nexte hym. And we undirstood 
hit was an adventure made for the hyghe feste of Arthure. 
And therefore I wolde have gone afftir to have wonne me 
worship, and here my yonger brothir seyde he wolde go aftir 
the harte for he was bygger knyght than I. And for thys 
cause we felle at debate, and so we thought to preff which of 
us was the bygger knyght.’ 

‘Forsoth thys ys a symple cause,’ seyde Gawayne, ‘for 
uncouth men ye sholde debate withall, and no brothir with 
brothir. Therefore do be my counceyle: other ellis I woll 
have ado with you bothe, other yelde you to me and that ye 
go unto kynge Arthure and yelde you unto hys grace.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the two brethirne, ‘we are forfoughten 
and much bloode have we loste thorow oure wylfulness, and 
therefore we wolde be loth to have ado with you.’ 

‘Than do as I woll have you do,’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘We agré to fulfylle your wylle. But by whom shall we sey 
that we be thydir sente?’ 

‘Ye may sey, by the knyght that folowith the queste of 
the herte. Now what ys youre name?’ seyde Gawayne. 

‘Sir, my name ys Sorluse of the Foreyste,’ seyde the elder. 

‘And my nameys,’ seyde the yonger, ‘Bryan of the Foreyste.’ 

And so they departed and wente to the kyngis courte, and 
sir Gawayne folowed hys queste. And as he folowed the 
herte by the cry of the howndis, evyn before hym there was 
a grete ryver; and the herte swam over. 

And as sir Gawayn wolde a folowed afftir there stood 
a knyght on the othir syde and seyde, ‘Sir knyght, com nat 
over aftir thys harte but if thou wolt juste with me.’ 
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‘I woll nat fayle as for that,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘to folow 
the queste that I am inne.’ 

And so made hys horse swymme over the watir. And anone 
they gate their glayves, and ran togydirs fulle harde, but 
Gawayne smote hym of hys horse and [turned hys horse and] 
than he bade hym yelde hym. 

‘Nay,’ seyde the knyght, ‘nat so, for thoughe ye have the 
better of me on horsebak, I pray the, valyaunte knyght, alyght 
on foote and macche we togidir with oure swerdis.’ 

‘What ys youre name?’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘Sir, my name ys Alardyne of the Oute Iles.’ 

Than aythir dressed their shyldes and smote togydir, 
but sir Gawayne smote hym so harde thorow the helme 
that hit wente to the brayne and the knyght felle downe 
dede. 

‘A,’ seyde Gaherys, ‘that was a myghty stroke of a yonge 
knyght.’ 

Than sir Gawayne and Gaherys Trode more than a paas 
after the whyte herte, and lete slyppe at the herte thre couple 
of greyhoundes. And so they chacc the herte intoa castel, and 
in the chyef place of the castel they slew the hert. Gawayne 
and Gaherys! folowed afftir. Ryght so there com a knyght 
oute of a chambir with a swerde drawyn in hys honde and 
slew two of the grayhoundes evyn in the syght of sir Gawayne, 
and the remanente he chaced with hys swerde oute of the 
castell. And whan he com agayne he seyde, 

‘A, my whyght herte, me repentis that thou arte dede, for 
my soveraigne lady gaff the to me, and evyll have | kepte the, 
and thy dethe shall be evyl bought and J lyve.’ 

And anone he wente into hys chambir and armyd hym, and 
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com oute fersely. And there he mette with sir Gawayne and 
he seyde, 

‘Why have ye slayne my howndys? 'For they dyd but 
their kynde, and! I wolde that ye had wrokyn youre angir 
uppon me rather than uppon a dome beste.’ 

‘Thou seyst trouth,’ seyde the knyght. ‘I have avenged 
me on thy howndys, and so I woll on the or thou go.’ 

Than sir Gawayne alyght on foote and dressed hys shylde, 
and stroke togydirs myghtyly and clave their shyldis and 
stooned their helmys and brake their hawbirkes that their 
blo[de] thirled downe to their feete. So at the last sir Gawayne 
smote so harde that the knyght felle to the erthe, and than he 
cryed mercy and yelded hym and besought hym as he was a 
jantyll knyght to save hys lyff. 

‘Thou shalt dey,’ seyd sir Gawayne, ‘for sleynge of my 
howndis.’ 

‘I woll make amendys,’ seyde the knyght, ‘to my power.’ 

But sir Gawayne wolde no mercy have, but unlaced hys 
helme to have strekyn of hys hede. Ryght so com hys lady 
oute of a chambir and felle over hym, and so he smote of hir 
hede by myssefortune. 

‘Alas,’ seyde Gaherys, ‘that ys fowle and shamefully done, 
for that shame shall never frome you. Also ye sholde gyff 
mercy unto them that aske mercy, for a knyght withoute 
mercy ys withoute worship.’ 

So sir Gawayne was sore astoned of the deth of this fayre 
lady, that he wyst nat what he dud, and seyde unto the 
knyght, 

“Aryse, I woll gyff the mercy.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ seyd the knyght, ‘I take no forse of thy mercy 
now, for thou haste slayne with vilony my love and my lady 
that I loved beste of all erthly t[h]ynge.’ 

‘Me sore repentith hit,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘for I mente 
the stroke unto the. But now thou shalt go unto kynge 
Arthure and telle hym of thyne adventure and how thou 
1-2 and he seyde not in C 3-4 C* houndes said syr gauayn for they dyd 
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arte overcom by the knyght that wente in the queste of the 
whyght harte.’ 

‘I take no force,’ seyde the knyght, ‘whether I lyve othir 
dey.’ But at the last, for feare of dethe, he swore to go unto 
kynge Arthure, and he made hym to bere the one grehownde 
before hym on hys horse and the other behynde hym. 

“What ys youre name,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘or we departe ?” 

‘My name ys,’ seyde the knyght, ‘Blamoure of the Maryse.’ 

And so he departed towarde Camelot. And sir Gawayne 
wente unto the castell and made hym redy to lye there all 
nyght and wolde have unarmed hym. 

‘What woll ye do?’ seyde Gaherys. ‘Woll ye unarme you 
in thys contrey? Ye may thynke ye have many fooes in thys 
contrey.’ 

He had no sunner seyde the worde but there com in four 
knyghtes well armed and assayled sir Gawayne harde, and 
seyde unto hym, 

‘Thou new made knyght, thou haste shamed thy knyght- 
hode, for a knyght withoute mercy ys dishonoured. Also 
thou haste slayne a fayre lady to thy grete shame unto the 
worldys ende, and doute the nat thou shalt have grete nede 
of mercy or thou departe frome us.’ 

And therewith one of hem smote sir Gawayne a grete 
stroke, that nygh he felle to the erthe. And Gaherys smote 
hym agayne sore. And so they were assayled on the one syde 
and on the othir, that sir Gawayne and Gaherys were in jouparté 
of their lyves. And one with a bowe, an archer, smote sir Ga- 
wayne thorow the arme, that hit greved hym wondirly sore. 

And as they sholde have bene slayne, there com four fayre 
ladyes and besought the knyghtes of grace for sir Gawayne. 
And goodly at the requeste of thes ladyes they gaff sir Ga- 
wayne and Gaherys their lyves and made them to yelde 
them as presoners. Than sir Gawayne and Gaherys made 
grete dole. . 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘myn arme grevith me sore, 
that I am lyke to be maymed,’ and so made hys complaynte 
pyteuously. 

4 C but so for 6 C another 13-14 C' many enemyes here they had 
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So erly on the morne there com to sir Gawayne one of the 
four ladyes that had herd hys complaynte, and seyd, 

‘Sir knyght, what chere?’ 

‘Nat good.’ 

‘Why so? Hit ys youre owne defaute,’ seyde the lady, 
‘for ye have done passynge foule for the sleynge of thys lady, 
the whych woll be grete vylony unto you. But be ye nat of 
kynge Arthurs?’ seyde the lady. 

‘Yes, truly,’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘What ys youre name, Sir?’ seyde [the] lady, ‘for ye muste 
telle or ye passe.’ 

‘Fayre lady, my name ys sir Gawayne, the kynges son 
Lotte of Orkeney, and my modir ys kynge Arthurs sister.’ 

‘Than ar ye nevew unto the kynge,’ seyde the lady. 
‘Well,’ seyde the lady, ‘I shall so speke for you that ye shall 
have (leve) to go unto kynge Arthure for hys love.’ 

And so she departed and told the four knyghtes how the pre- 
sonere was kynge Arthurs nevew, ‘and hys name ys sir Ga- 
wayne, kynge Lottis son of Orkeney.’ So they gaff hym leve 
and toke hym the hartes hede with hym because hit was 
in the queste. And than they delyverde hym undir thys 
promyse, that he sholde bere the dede lady with hym on thys 
maner: the hede of her was hanged aboute hys necke, and 
the hole body of hir before hym on hys horse mane. 

Ryght so he rode forthe unto Camelot. And anone as he 
was com Merlion dud make kynge Arthure that sir Gawayne 
was sworne to telle of hys adventure, and how he slew the 
lady, and how he wolde gyff no mercy unto the knyght, 
wherethorow the lady was slayne. Than the kynge and the 
quene were gretely displeased with sir Gawayne for the 
sleynge of the lady, and there by ordynaunce of the queene 
there was sette a queste of ladyes uppon sir Gawayne, and 
they juged hym for ever whyle he lyved to be with all ladyes 
and to fyght for hir quarels; and ever that he sholde be 
curteyse, and never to refuse mercy to hym that askith mercy. 
2 Callehis 4 C'not good said he 5 Why so not in C 6 Ca pass- 
ynge fowle dede in the 7-8 Cof kynge Arthurs kyn 10 W seyde Sir 
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Thus was sir Gawayne sworne uppon the four Evaungelystis 
that he sholde never be ayenste lady ne jantillwoman but if 
he fyght for a lady and hys adversary fyghtith for another. 


AND THUS ENDITH THE ADVENTURE OF SIR GAWAYNE THAT 
HE DUD AT THE MARIAGE OF ARTHURE. 5 


Whan sir Torre was redy he mounted uppon horsebacke (9) 
and rode afftir the knyght with the brachett. And so as he 
rode he mette with a dwarff suddeynly, that smote hys horse 
an the hede with a staff, that he reled bakwarde hys spere 
lengthe. 10 

“Why dost thou so?’ seyde sir Torre. 

‘For thou shalt nat passe thys way but if thou juste withe 
yondir knyghtes of the pavilions.’ 

Than was sir Torre ware where were two pavilions, and 
grete spery(s] stood oute, and two shildes hangynge on treys 15 
by the pavilions. 

‘I may nat tarry,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘for I am in a queste 
that I muste nedys folow.’ 

“Thou shalt nat passe thys wey,’ seyde the dwarff, and 40° 
therewithall he blew hys horne. Than there com one armed 20 
on horsebacke and dressed hys shylde and com fast towarde 
sir Torre. And than he dressed hym ayenste hem and so ran 
togydirs, and sir Torre bare hym from hys horse, and anone 
the knyght yelded hym to hys mercy. 

‘But, sir, | have a felow in yondir pavilyon that woll have 
ado with you anone.’ 

‘He shall be wellcom,’ seyde sir Torre. 

Than was he ware of another knyght commynge with 
grete rawndom, and eche of hem dressed to other, that 
mervayle hit was to se. But the knyght smote sir Torre 30 
a grete stroke in myddys the shylde, that his spere all to- 
shyverde. And sir Torre smote hym thorow the shylde be- 
nethe, that hit wente thorow the coste of the knyght; but 
the stroke slew hym nat. And therewith sir Torre alyght 
and smote hym on the helme a grete stroke, and therewith 
the knyght yelded hym and besought hym of mercy. 
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‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘but ye and youre felow muste 
go unto kynge Arthure and yelde you presoners unto hym. 

‘By whom shall we sey we ar thydir sente?’ 

‘Ye shall sey, by the knyght that wente in the queste of the 
knyght with the brachette. Now, what be your two namys?’ 
seyde sir Torre. 

‘My name ys,’ seyde that one, ‘sir Phelot of Langeduke.’ 

‘And my name ys,’ seyde the othir, ‘sir Petipace of 
Wynchilsee.’ 

‘Now go ye forthe,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘and God spede you 
and me.’ 

Than cam the dwarff and seyde unto sir Torre, 

‘I pray you gyff me my bone.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘aske and ye shall have.’ 

‘I aske no more,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘but that ye woll suffir 
me to do you servyse, for I woll serve no more recreaunte 
knyghtes.’ 

“Well, take an horse,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘and ryde one with 
me.’ 
‘For I wote,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘ye ryde afftir the knyght 
with the whight brachette, and I shall brynge you where he 
ys, seyde the dwarff. 

And so they rode thorowoute a foreste; and at the laste 
they were ware of two pavilions evyn by a pryory, ‘with two 
sheldes!, and that one shylde was enewed with whyght and 
that othir shylde was rede. 

Therewith sir Torre alyght and toke the dwarff hys glayve, 
and so he com to the whyght pavilion. He saw three damesels 
lye in hyt on a paylette slepynge; and so he wente unto the 
tother pavylyon and founde a lady lyynge in hit slepynge, but 
therein was the whyght brachett that bayed at hym faste. 
And than sir Torre toke up the brachette and wente hys way 
and toke hit to the dwarfte. 
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And with the noyse the lady com oute of the pavilion, 
and all hir damesels, and seyde, 

“Woll ye take my brachette frome me?’ 

“Ye,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘this brachett have I sought frome 
kynge Arthures courte hydir.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the lady, ‘sir knyght, ye shall nat go farre 
with hir but that ye woll be mette with and greved.’ 

‘I shall abyde what adventure that commyth by the grace 
of God,’ and so mownted uppon hys horse and passed on 
hys way towarde Camelot. 

But it wasso nere nyght he myght nat passe but litill farther. 

“Know ye any lodgyng here nye?’ seyde sir Torre. 

‘I know none,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘but here besydys ys an 
ermytaige, and there ye muste take lodgynge as ye fynde.’ 

And within a whyle they com to the hermytage and toke 
such lodgynge as was there, and as grasse and otis and brede 
for their horsis. Sone hit was spedde, and full harde was 
their souper. But there they rested them all nyght tylle 
on the morne, and herde a masse devoutely and so toke 
their leve of the ermyte. And so sir Torre prayde the ermyte 
to pray for hym, and he seyde he wolde, and betoke hym to 
God. And so mownted uppon horsebacke and rode towardis 
Camelot a longe whyle. 

So with that they herde a knyght calle lowde that com 
afftir them, and seyde, 

‘Knyght, abyde and yelde my brachette that thou toke 
frome my lady!’ 

Sir Torre returned agayne and behelde hym how he was 
a semely knyght and well horsed and armed at all poyntes. 
Than sir Torre dressed hys shylde and toke hys glayve in hys 
hondys. And so they com fersely on as freysshe men and 
droff both horse and man to the erthe. Anone they arose 
lyghtly and drew hir swerdis as egirly as lyons, and put 
their shyldis before them, and smote thorow their shyldys, 
that the cantels felle on bothe partyes. Also they tamed 
their helmys, that the hote bloode ran oute and the thycke 
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mayles of their hawbirkes they carff and rooffe in sundir, 
that the hote bloode ran to the erthe. And bothe they had 
many woundys and were passynge wery. 

But sir Torre aspyed that the tothir knyght faynted, and 
than he sewed faste uppon hym and doubled hys strokis 
and stroke hym to the erthe on the one syde. Than sir Torre 
bade hym yelde hym. 

‘That woll I nat,’ seyde Abelleus, ‘whyle lastith the lyff 
and the soule in my body, onles that thou wolte geff me the 
brachette.’ 

‘That woll I nat,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘for hit was my queste 
to brynge agayne the brachette, thee, other bothe.’ 

With that cam a damesell rydynge on a palferey as faste as 
she myght dryve, and cryed with lowde voice unto sir Torre. 

“What woll ye with me?’ seyde sir Torre. 

‘I beseche the,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for kynge Arthurs 
love, gyff me a gyffte, I requyre the, jantyll knyght, as thou 
arte a jantillman.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘aske a gyfite and I woll gyff hit 

ou.’ 
‘i ‘Grauntemercy,’ seyde the damesell. “Now I aske the hede 
of thys false knyght Abelleus, for he ys the moste outera- 
geous knyght that lyvith, and the grettist murtherer.’ 

‘I am lothe,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘of that gyffte I have gyvyn 
you; but lette hym make amendys in that he hathe trespasced 
agayne you.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde the damesell, ‘I may nat, for he slew myne 
owne brothir before myne yghen that was a bettir knyght 
than he, and he had had grace; and I kneled halfe an owre 
before hym in the myre fo[r] to sauff my brothirs lyff that 
had done hym no damage, but fought with hym by adventure 
of armys, and so for all that I coude do he strake of hys hede. 
Wherefore I requyre the, as thou arte a trew knyght, to gyff 
me my eyfite, othir ellis I shall shame the in all the courte of 
kynge Arthure; for he ys the falsyste knyght lyvynge, and 
a grete destroyer of men, and namely of good knyghtes.’ 
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So whan Abellyus herde thys he was more aferde and 
yelded hym and asked mercy. 

‘I may nat now,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘but I sholde be founde 
false of my promyse, for erewhyle whan I wolde have tane 
you to mercy ye wolde none aske, but iff ye had the brachett 
agayne that was my queste.’ 

And therewith he toke off hys helme, and therewith he 
arose and fledde, and sir Torre afftir hym, and smote of hys 41° 
hede quyte. 

‘Now, sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘hyt ys nere nyght. I pray 
you come and lodge with me hereby at my place.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Torre, ‘for my horse and I have 
fared evyll syn we departed frome Camelot.’ 

And so he rode with her, and had passynge good chere 
with hir. And she had a passyng fayre olde knyght unto 
hir husbande that made hym good chere and well easyd both 
hys horse and hym. Andon the morne [he] herde hys masse 
and brake hys faste, and toke hys leve of the knyght and of 
the lady that besought hym to telle hys name. 

‘Truly,’ he seyde, ‘my name ys sir Torre, that was late 20 
made knyght, and thys was the firste queste of armys that 
ever y ded, to brynge agayne that thys knyght Abelleus toke 
away frome kynge Arthurs courte.’ 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde the lorde and the lady, ‘and 
ye come here in oure marchys, se here youre poore lodgynge, 25 
and hit shall be allwayes at youre commaundemente.’ 

So sir Torre departed and com to Camelot on the third 
day by noone. And the kynge and the quene and all the 
courte was passynge fayne of hys commynge, and made 
grete joy that he was com agayne, for he wente frome the 30 
courte with litill succour but as kynge Pellynor, hys fadir, 
gaff hym an olde courser, and kynge Arthur gaff hym armour 
and swerde; othir ellis had he none other succour, but rode 
so forthe hymself alone. And than the kynge and the quene 
by Merlions advice made hym swere to telle of hys adven- 
tures, and so he tolde and made prevys of hys dedys as hit ys 
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before reherced, wherefore the kynge and the quene made 
grete joy. 

‘Nay, nay,’ seyde Merlion, ‘thys ys but japis that he hath 
do, for he shall preve a noble knyght of proues as few lyvynge, 
and jantyl and curteyse and of good tacchys, and passyng 
trew of hys promyse, and never shall he outerage.’ 

Wherethorow Merlions wordis kynge Arthure gaff an 
erledom of londis that felle unto hym. aND HERE ENDITH 
THE QUESTE OF SIR TORRE, KYNGE PELLYNORS SONNE. 

Than kynge Pellynore armed hym and mownted uppon 
hys horse, and rode more than a pace after the lady that the 
knyght lad away. And as he rode in a foreyste he saw in a 
valey a damesell sitte by a well and a wounded knyght in her 
armys, and kynge Pellynor salewed hir. And whan she was 
ware of hym, she cryed on lowde and seyde, ‘Helpe me, 
knyght, for Jesuys sake!’ But kynge Pellynore wolde nat 
tarry, he was so egir in hys queste; and ever she cryed an 
hondred tymes aftir helpe. Whan she saw he wolde nat 
abyde, she prayde unto God to sende hym as much nede of 
helpe as she had, and that he myght feele hit or he deyed. 
So, as the booke tellith, the knyght there dyed that was 
wounded, wherefore for pure sorow the lady slew hirselff 
with hys swerde. 

As kynge Pellynore rode in that valey he mette with a 
poore man, a laborer, (and) seyde, 

‘Sawyst thou ony knyght rydynge thys way ledyng a lady?’ 

“Ye, sir,’ seyde the man. ‘I saw that knyght and the lady 
that made grete dole. And yondir beneth in a valey there 
shall ye se two pavilions, and one of the knyghtes of the 
pavilions chalenged that lady of that knyght, and seyde she 
was hys cosyne nere, wherefore he shold lede hir no farther. 
And so they waged batayle in that quarell; that one seyde he 
wolde have hir by force, and that other seyde he wold have 
the rule of her, for he was hir kynnesman and wolde lede hir 
to hir kynne.’ So for thys quarell he leffte hem fyghtynge. 
1-2 S made hym grete 3-4 C* these ben but Iapes to that he shalle doo 
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‘And if ye woll ryde a pace ye shall fynde them fyghtynge, 
and the lady was leffte with two squyers in the pavelons.’ 

‘God thanke the,’ seyde kynge Pellynor. 

Than he rode a walop tylle he had a syght of the two 
pavilons, and the two knyghtys fyghtynge. And anone he 
rode unto the pavilons and saw the lady how she was there, 
for she was hys queste, and seyde, 

‘Fayre lady, ye muste go with me unto the courte of kynge 
Arthure.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the two squyres, ‘yondir ar two 
knyghtes that fyght for thys lady. Go ye thyder and departe 
them, and be ye agreed with them, and than may ye have hir 
at youre plesure.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde kynge Pellynor. 

And anone he rode betwixte hem and departed them, and 
asked them their causis why they fought. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde that one, ‘I shall telle you. Thys lady 
ys my kynneswoman nye, my awntis doughtir, and whan I 
herde hir complayne that she was with hym magré hir hede, 
I waged batayle to fyght with hym.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde thys othir whos name was Outelake 
of Wentelonde, ‘and thys lady I gate be my prouesse of 
hondis and armys thys day at Arthurs courte.’ 

‘That ys nat trew,’ seyde kynge Pellynor, ‘for ye com in 
suddeynly thereas we were at the hyghe feste and toke 
awey thys lady or ony man myght make hym redy, and 
therefore hit was my queste to brynge her agayne and you 
bothe, othir ellis that one of us to leve in the fylde. Therefore 
thys lady shall go with me, othir I shall dye therefore, for 
so have I promysed kynge Arthur. And therefore fyght ye 
no more, for none of you shall have parte of hir at thys tyme. 
And if ye lyst for to fyght for hir with me, I woll defende 
hir.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the knyghtes, ‘make you redy, and we shall 
assayle you with all oure power.’ 

And as kynge Pellynor wolde have put hys horse frome 
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hym, sir Outelake roff hys horse thorow with a swerde, and 
seyde, 

‘Now art thou afoote as well as we ar.’ 

Whan kynge Pellynore aspyed that hys horse was 'slayne!, 
lyghtly he lepe frome hys horse, and pulled oute hys swerde, 
and put hys shyld afore hym and seyde, 

‘Knyght, kepe the well, for thou shalt have a buffette for 
the sleynge of my horse.’ 

So kynge Pellynor gaff hym such a stroke uppon the helme 
that he clave the hede downe to the chyne, and felle downe 
to the erthe dede. Than he turned hym to the other knyght 
that was sore wounded. But whan he saw that buffette he 
wolde nat fyght, but kneled downe and seyde, 

‘Take my cosyn, thys lady, with you, as ys youre queste, 
and I require you, as ye be a trew knyght, put hir to no 
shame nother vylony.’ 

‘What ?’ seyde kynge Pellynore, ‘woll ye nat fyght for hir ?’ 

‘No,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I woll nat fyght with such a 
knyght of proues as ye be.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Pellynore, ‘I promyse you she shall 
have no vyllany by me, as [am trew knyght.’ 

‘But now me wantis an horse,’ seyde kynge Pellynor, ‘but 
I woll have Outelakis horse.’ 

‘Sir, ye shall nat nede,” seyde the knyght, ‘for I shall gyff 
you such an horse as shall please you, so that ye woll lodge 
with me, for hit ys nere nyght.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde kynge Pellynore, ‘abyde with you all 
nyght.’ 

And there he had with hym ryght good chere and fared 
of the beste with passyng good wyne, and had myry reste that 
nyght. 

And on the morne he harde masse and dyned. And so 
was brought hym a fayre bay courser, and kynge Pellynors 
sadyll sette uppon hym. 

‘Now, what shall I calle you,’ seyde the knyght, ‘inasmuch 
as ye have my cousyn at youre desyre of youre queste ?’ 
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‘Sir, I shalle telle you: my name ys kynge Pellynor, kynge 
of the Ilis, and i of i Table piaacies : = 

‘Now am I glad,’ seyde the knyght, ‘that such a noble 
man sholde have the rule of my cousyn.’ 

‘Now, what ys youre name?’ seyde kynge Pellynor. ‘I 
pray you telle me.’ 

‘Sir, my name ys sir Meliot de Logurs, and thys lady, my 
cosyn, hir name ys called Nenyve. And thys knyght that 
was in the other pavilion was my sworne brother, a passynge 
good knyght, and hys name ys Bryan of the Ilis, and he ys 
full lothe to do ony wronge or to fyght with ony man but if 
he be sore sought on.’ 

‘Hit ys mervayle,’ seyde kynge Pellynor, ‘he wolde nat 
have ado with me.’ 

‘Sir, he woll nat have ado with no man but if hit be at hys 
requeste.’ 

‘I pray you brynge hym to the courte one of thes dayes,’ 
seyde kynge Pellynor. 

“Sir, we woll com togydirs.’ 

“Ye shall be wellcom,’ seyde kynge Pellynore, ‘to the 
courte of kynge Arthure, and ye shall be gretely alowed for 
youre commynge.’ 

And so he departed with the lady and brought her to 
Camelot. 

But so as they rode in a valey, hit was full of stonys, and 
there the ladyes horse stumbled and threw her downe, and 
hir arme was sore brused, that nerehonde she swooned for 
payne. , 

‘Alas!’ seyde the lady, ‘myn arme ys oute of lythe, where- 
thorow I muste nedys reste me.’ 

‘Ye shall well,’ seyde kynge Pellynor. 

And so he alyght undir a tre where was fayre grasse, and 
he put hys horse thereto, and so rested hem undir the tree 
and slepte tylle hit was ny nyght. And when he awoke he 
wolde have rydden forthe, but the lady seyde, 
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‘Ye may as well ryde backwarde as forewarde, hit ys so 
durke.’ 

So they abode stylle and made there theire lodgynge. Than 
kynge Pellynor put of hys armoure. Tha[n] so a litill tofore 
mydnyght they herde the trottynge of an horse. ‘Be ye stylle,’ 
seyde kynge Pellynor, ‘for we shall hyre of som adventure.’ 

And therewith he armed hym. So ryght evyn before hym 
there mette two knyghtes, that one com frowarde Camelot, 
and that othir com from the Northe, and eyther salewed 
other and asked: 

‘What tydynges at Camelot?’ seyde that one knyght. 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde the other’, ‘there have I bene and 
aspied the courte of kynge Arthure, and there ys such a 
felyshyp that they may never be brokyn, and well-nyghe all 
the world holdith with Arthure, for there ys the floure of 
chevalry. And now for thys cause am I rydyng into the 
Northe: to telle oure chyfftaynes of the felyship that ys with- 
holdyn with kynge Arthure.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the othir knyght, ‘I have brought 
a remedy with me that ys the grettist poysen that ever ye 
herde speke off. And to Camelot woll I with hit, for we 
have a frende ryght nyghe the kynge, well cheryshed, that 
shall poysen kynge Arthur, for so hath he promysed oure 
chyfftaynes, and receyved grete gyfitis for to do hit.’ 

‘Beware,’ seyde the othir knyght, ‘of Merlion, for he 
knowith all thynges by the devylles craffte.’ 

‘As for that, woll I nat lett,’ seyde the knyght; and so 
they departed in sondir. 

And anone aftir that kynge Pellynor made hym redy, and 
hys lady, and rode towarde Camelot. And as they com by 
the welle thereas the wounded knyght was and the lady, 
there he founde the knyght and the lady etyn with lyons 
othir with wylde bestis, all save the hede, wherefore he made 
grete sorow and wepte passynge sore, and seyde, 

‘Alas! hir lyff myght I have saved, but I was ferse in my 
queste that 1 wolde nat abyde.’ 
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“Wherefore make ye such doole?’ seyde the lady. 

‘I wote nat,’ seyde kynge Pellinore, ‘but my herte rwyth 
sore of the deth of hir that lyeth yondir, for she was a passyng 
fayre lady, and a yonge.’ 

‘Now, woll [ye] do by myne advise? Take the knyght and 
lette hym be buryed in an ermytage, and than take the ladyes 
hede and bere hit with you unto kynge Arthure.’ So kynge 
Pellynor toke thys dede knyght on hys shyld and brought 
hym to the ermytage, and charged the heremyte with the 
corse, that servyse sholde be done for the soule. 

‘And take ye hys harneyse for youre payne.’ 

‘Hit shall be done,’ seyde the hermyte, ‘as I woll answere 
to God.’ 

And therewith they departed and com thereas the lady 
lay with a fayre yalow here. That greved kynge Pellynore 
passynge sore whan he loked on hit, for much hys herte 
caste unto that vysage. And so by noone they come unto 
Camelot, and the kynge and the quene was passyng fayne 
of hys commynge to the courte. And there he was made to 
swere uppon the four Evangelistes to telle the trouthe of hys 
queste frome the one ende to that other. 

‘A, kynge Pellynor,’ seyde quene Gwenyver, ‘ye were 
gretly to blame that ye saved nat thys ladyes lyff.’ 

‘Madam,’ seyde kynge Pellynore, ‘ye were gretely to 
blame and ye wolde nat save youre owne lyff and ye myght. 
But, salf youre displesure, I was so furyous in my queste that 
I wolde nat abyde, and that repentis me and shall do dayes 
of my lyff.’ 

‘Truly ye ought sore to repente hit,’ seyde Merlion, ‘for 
that lady was youre owne doughtir, begotyn of the lady of 
the Rule, and that knyght that was dede was hir love and 
sholde have wedded hir, and he was a ryght good knyght of 
a yonge man, and wolde a proved a good man. An{[d] to 
this courte was he commynge, and hys name was sir Myles 
of the Laundis, and a knyght com behynde hym and slew 
hym with a spere, and hys name was Lorayne le Saveage, 
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a false knyght and a cowherde. And she for grete sorow and 
dole slew hirselff with his swerde, and hyr name was Alyne. 
And because ye wolde nat abyde and helpe hir, ye shall se 
youre best frende fayle you whan ye be in the grettist dis- 
tresse that ever ye were othir shall be. And that penaunce 
God hath ordayned you for that dede, that he that ye sholde 
truste moste on of ony man on lyve, he shall leve you there 
ye shall be slayne.’ 

‘Me forthynkith hit,’ seyde kynge Pellynor, ‘that thus 
shall me betyde, but God may well fordo desteny.’ 

Thus whan the queste was done of the whyght herte the 
whych folowed sir Gawayne, and the queste of the brachet 
whych folowed sir Torre, kynge Pellynors son, and the 
queste of the lady that the knyghte toke away, whych at 
that tyme folowed kynge Pellynor, than the kynge stab- 
lysshed all the knyghtes and gaff them rychesse and londys; 
and charged them never to do outerage nothir morthir, and 
allwayes to fle treson, and to gyff mercy unto hym that 
askith mercy, uppon payne of forfiture [of their] worship 
and lordship of kynge Arthure for evirmore; and allwayes to 
do ladyes, damesels, and jantilwomen and wydowes [socour: | 
strengthe hem in hir ryghtes, and never to enforce them, 
uppon payne of dethe. Also, that no man take no batayles in 
a wrongefull quarell for no love ne for no worldis goodis. 
So unto thys were all knyghtis sworne of the Table Rounde, 
both olde and younge, and every yere so were the[y] sworne 
at the hyghe feste of Pentecoste. 


EXPLICIT THE WEDDYNG OF KYNG ARTHUR. 
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BOOK II 


+= CHAPTER I —+ 


HOW KING ARTHUR TOOK A WIFE. AND WEDDED 
GUENEVER DAUGHTER TO LEODEGRANCE, KING OF THE 
LAND OF CAMELIARD, WITH WHOM HE HAD THE 
ROUND@IABLE. 


N the beginning of Arthur, after he was chosen king by adven- 
Whe and by grace; for the most part of the barons knew not that 
he was Uther Pendragon’s son, but as Merlin made it openly 
known. But yet many kings and lords held great war against him 
for that cause, but well Arthur overcame them all, for the most 
part the days of his life he was ruled much by the counsel of Merlin. 
So it fell on a time King Arthur said unto Merlin, My barons will 
let me have no rest, but needs I must take a wife, and I will none 
take but by thy counsel and by thine advice. It is well done, said 
Merlin, that ye take a wife, for a man of your bounty and noblesse 
should not be without a wife. Now is there any that ye love more 
than another? Yea, said King Arthur, I love Guenever the king’s 
daughter, Leodegrance of the land of Cameliard, the which hold- 
eth in his house the Table Round that ye told he had of my father 
Uther. And this damosel is the most valiant and fairest lady that I 
know living, or yet that ever I could find. Sir, said Merlin, as of her 
beauty and fairness she is one of the fairest alive, but, an ye loved 
her not so well as ye do, I should find you a damosel of beauty and 
of goodness that should like you and please you, an your heart 
were not set; but there as a man’s heart is set, he will be loath to 
return. That is truth, said King Arthur. But Merlin warned the king 
covertly that Guenever was not wholesome for him to take to wile, 
for he warned him that Launcelot should love her, and she him 
again; and so he turned his tale to the adventures of Sangreal. 


Then Merlin desired of the king for to have men with him that 
should enquire of Guenever, and so the king granted him, and 
Merlin went forth unto King Leodegrance of Cameliard, and told 
him of the desire of the king that he would have unto his wife 
Guenever his daughter. That is to me, said King Leodegrance, the 
best tidings that ever I heard, that so worthy a king of prowess and 
noblesse will wed my daughter. And as for my lands, I will give 
him, wist | it might please him, but he hath lands enow, him 
needeth none; but I shall send him a gift shall please him much 
more, for I shall give him the Table Round, the which Uther 
Pendragon gave me, and when it is full complete, there is an 
hundred knights and fifty. And as for an hundred good knights I 
have myself, but I faute fifty, for so many have been slain in my 
days. And so Leodegrance delivered his daughter Guenever unto 
Merlin, and the Table Round with the hundred knights, and so 
they rode freshly, with great royalty, what by water and what by 
land, till that they came nigh unto London. 


fae Cinar Lek lh == 


HOW THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE WERE 
ORDAINED AND THEIR SIEGES BLESSED BY THE BISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY. 


HEN King Arthur heard of the coming of Guenever and the 

hundred knights with the Table Round, then King Arthur 
made great joy for her coming, and that rich present, and said 
openly, This fair lady is passing welcome unto me, for I have loved 
her long, and therefore there is nothing so lief to me. And these 
knights with the Round Table please me more than right great 
riches. And in all haste the king let ordain for the marriage and the 
coronation in the most honourable wise that could be devised. 
Now, Merlin, said King Arthur, go thou and espy me in all this land 
fifty knights which be of most prowess and worship. Within short 


time Merlin had found such knights that should fulfil forty and 
eight knights, but no more he could find. Then the Bishop of 
Canterbury was fetched, and he blessed the sieges with great 
royalty and devotion, and there set the eight and forty knights in 
their sieges. And when this was done Merlin said, Fair sirs, ye must 
all arise and come to King Arthur for to do him homage; he will 
have the better will to maintain you. And so they arose and did 
their homage, and when they were gone Merlin found in every 
sieges letters of gold that told the knights’ names that had sitten 
therein. But two sieges were void. And so anon came young 
Gawaine and asked the king a gift. Ask, said the king, and IJ shall 
grant it you. Sir, I ask that ye will make me knight that same day 
ye shall wed fair Guenever. I will do it with a good will, said King 
Arthur, and do unto you all the worship that I may, for I must by 
reason ye are my nephew, my sister’s son. 


+ CHAPTER III] sme 


HOW A POOR MAN RIDING UPON A LEAN MARE DESIRED 
KING ARTHUR TO MAKE HIS SON KNIGHT. 


| at there came a poor man into the court, and brought 
with him a fair young man of eighteen years of age riding upon 
a lean mare; and the poor man asked all men that he met, Where 
shall I find King Arthur? Yonder he is, said the knights, wilt thou 
anything with him? Yea, said the poor man, therefore I came 
hither. Anon as he came before the king, he saluted him and said: 
O King Arthur, the flower of all knights and kings, I beseech Jesu 
save thee. Sir, it was told me that at this time of your marriage ye 
would give any man the gift that he would ask, out except that 
were unreasonable. That is truth, said the king, such cries I let 
make, and that will I hold, so it apair not my realm nor mine estate. 
Ye say well and graciously, said the poor man: Sir, I ask nothing 
else but that ye will make my son here a knight. It is a great thing 


thou askest of me, said the king. What is thy name? said the king 
to the poor man. Sir, my name is Aries the cowherd. Whether 
cometh this of thee or of thy son? said the king. Nay, sir, said Aries, 
this desire cometh of my son and not of me, for I shall tell you I 
have thirteen sons, and all they will fall to what labour I put them, 
and will be right glad to do labour, but this child will not labour 
for me, for anything that my wife or I may do, but always he will 
be shooting or casting darts, and glad for to see battles and to 
behold knights, and always day and night he desireth of me to be 
made a knight. What is thy name? said the king unto the young 
man. Sir, my name is Tor. The king beheld him fast, and saw he 
was passingly well-visaged and passingly well made of his years. 
Well, said King Arthur unto Aries the cowherd, fetch all thy sons 
afore me that I may see them. And so the poor man did, and all 
were shaped much like the poor man. But Tor was not like none 
of them all in shape nor in countenance, for he was much more 
than any of them. Now, said King Arthur unto the cowherd, where 
is the sword he shall be made knight withal? It is here, said Tor. 
Take it out of the sheath, said the king, and require me to make 
you a knight. 

Then Tor alighted off his mare and pulled out his sword, kneel- 
ing, and requiring the king that he would make him knight, and 
that he might be a knight of the Table Round. As for a knight I will 
make you, and therewith smote him in the neck with the sword, 
saying, Be ye a good knight, and so I pray to God so ye may be, 
and if ye be of prowess and of worthiness ye shall be a knight of 
the Table Round. Now Merlin, said Arthur, say whether this Tor 
shall be a good knight or no. Yea, sir, he ought to be a good knight, 
for he is come of as good a man as any is alive, and of kings’ blood. 
How so, sir? said the king. I shall tell you, said Merlin: This poor 
man, Aries the cowherd, is not his father; he is nothing sib to him, 
for King Pellinore is his father. I suppose nay, said the cowherd. 
Fetch thy wife afore me, said Merlin, and she shall not say nay. 
Anon the wife was fetched, which was a fair housewife, and there 
she answered Merlin full womanly, and there she told the king and 
Merlin that when she was a maid, and went to milk kine, there 


met with her a stern knight, and half by force he had my maid- 
enhead, and at that time he begat my son Tor, and he took away 
from me my greyhound that I had that time with me, and said that 
he would keep the greyhound for my love. Ah, said the cowherd, 
I weened not this, but I may believe it well, for he had never no 
tatches of me. Sir, said Tor unto Merlin, dishonour not my mother. 
Sir, said Merlin, it is more for your worship than hurt, for your 
father is a good man and a king, and he may right well advance 
you and your mother, for ye were begotten or ever she was 
wedded. That is truth, said the wife. It is the less grief unto me, 
said the cowherd. 


ome HAP tek. Ve, 


HOW SIR TOR WAS KNOWN FOR SON OF KING 
PELLINORE, AND HOW GAWAINE WAS MADE KNIGHT. 


o on the morn King Pellinore came to the court of King Arthur, 

which had great joy of him, and told him of Tor, how he was 
his son, and how he had made him knight at the request of the 
cowherd. When Pellinore beheld Tor, he pleased him much. So the 
king made Gawaine knight, but Tor was the first he made at the 
feast. What is the cause, said King Arthur, that there be two places 
void in the sieges? Sir, said Merlin, there shall no man sit in those 
places but they that shall be of most worship. But in the Siege 
Perilous there shall no man sit therein but one, and if there be any 
so hardy to do it he shall be destroyed, and he that shall sit there 
shall have no fellow. And therewith Merlin took King Pellinore by 
the hand, and in the one hand next the two sieges and the Siege 
Perilous he said, in open audience, This is your place and best ye 
are worthy to sit therein of any that is here. Thereat sat Sir Gawaine 
in great envy and told Gaheris his brother, yonder knight is put to 
great worship, the which grieveth me sore, for he slew our father 
King Lot, therefore I will slay him, said Gawaine, with a sword that 


Was sent me that is passing trenchant. Ye shall not so, said Gaheris, 
at this time, for at this time Iam but a squire, and when I am made 
knight I will be avenged on him, and therefore, brother, it is best 
ye suffer till another time, that we may have him out of the court, 
for an we did so we should trouble this high feast. I will well, said 
Gawaine, as ye will. 


= CEA DER Vo =- 


HOW AT FEAST OF THE WEDDING OF KING ARTHUR TO 
GUEN EVER A WHIT Eee GAME INTO THE HALL, AND 
THIRTY COUPLE HOUNDS, AND HOW A BRACHET 
PINCHED THE HART WHICH WAS TAKEN AWAY. 


HEN was the high feast made ready, and the king was wedded 
= Camelot unto Dame Guenever in the church of Saint 
Stephen’s, with great solemnity. And as every man was set after 
his degree, Merlin went to all the knights of the Round Table, and 
bade them sit still, that none of them remove. For ye shall see a 
strange and a marvellous adventure. Right so as they sat there 
came running in a white hart into the hall, and a white brachet 
next him, and thirty couple of black running hounds came after 
with a great cry, and the hart went about the Table Round as he 
went by other boards. The white brachet bit him by the buttock 
and pulled out a piece, wherethrough the hart leapt a great leap 
and overthrew a knight that sat at the board side; and therewith 
the knight arose and took up the brachet, and so went forth out 
of the hall, and took his horse and rode his way with the brachet. 
Right so anon came in a lady on a white palfrey, and cried aloud 
to King Arthur, Sir, suffer me not to have this despite, for the 
brachet was mine that the knight led away. | may not do there- 
with, said the king. 

With this there came a knight riding all armed on a great horse, 
and took the lady away with him with force, and ever she cried 


and made great dole. When she was gone the king was glad, for 
she made such a noise. Nay, said Merlin, ye may not leave these 
adventures so lightly; for these adventures must be brought again 
or else it would be disworship to you and to your feast. I will, said 
the king, that all be done by your advice. Then, said Merlin, let call 
Sir Gawaine, for he must bring again the white hart. Also, sir, ye 
must let call Sir Tor, for he must bring again the brachet and the 
knight, or else slay him. Also let call King Pellinore, for he must 
bring again the lady and the knight, or else slay him. And these 
three knights shall do marvellous adventures or they come again. 
Then were they called all three as it rehearseth afore, and each of 
them took his charge, and armed them surely. But Sir Gawaine 
had the first request, and therefore we will begin at him. 


ae CAAPAZER.V 1 om 


HOW SIR GAWAINE RODE FOR TO FETCH AGAIN THE 
HART, AND HOW TWO BRETHREN FOUGHT EACH 
AGAINST Oreo rOR THE hth 


S IR GAWAINE rode more than a pace, and Gaheris his brother that 
rode with him instead of a squire to do him service. So as they 
rode they saw two knights fight on horseback passing sore, so Sir 
Gawaine and his brother rode betwixt them, and asked them for 
what cause they fought so. The one knight answered and said, We 
fight for a simple matter, for we two be two brethren born and 
begotten of one man and of one woman. Alas, said Sir Gawaine, 
why do ye so? Sir, said the elder, there came a white hart this way 
this day, and many hounds chased him, and a white brachet was 
alway next him, and we understood it was adventure made for the 
high feast of King Arthur, and therefore I would have gone after 
to have won me worship; and here my younger brother said he 
would go after the hart, for he was better knight than I: and for 
this cause we fell at debate, and so we thought to prove which of 


us both was better knight. This is a simple cause, said Sir Gawaine; 
uncouth men ye should debate withal, and not brother with 
brother; therefore but if you will do by my counsel I will have ado 
with you, that is ye shall yield you unto me, and that ye go unto 
King Arthur and yield you unto his grace. Sir knight, said the two 
brethren, we are forfoughten and much blood have we lost 
through our wilfulness, and therefore we would be loath to have 
ado with you. Then do as I will have you, said Sir Gawaine. We 
will agree to fulfil your will; but by whom shall we say that we be 
thither sent? Ye may say, By the knight that followeth the quest 
of the hart that was white. Now what is your name? said Gawaine. 
Sorlouse of the Forest, said the elder. And my name is, said the 
younger, Brian of the Forest. And so they departed and went to 
the king’s court, and Sir Gawaine on his quest. 

And as Gawaine followed the hart by the cry of the hounds, 
even afore him there was a great river, and the hart swam over; 
and as Sir Gawaine would follow after, there stood a knight over 
the other side, and said, Sir knight, come not over after this hart 
but if thou wilt joust with me. I will not fail as for that, said Sir 
Gawaine, to follow the quest that I am in, and so made his horse 
to swim over the water. And anon they gat their spears and ran 
together full hard; but Sir Gawaine smote him off his horse, and 
then he turned his horse and bade him yield him. Nay, said the 
knight, not so, though thou have the better of me on horseback. | 
pray thee, valiant knight, alight afoot, and match we together with 
swords. What is your name? said Sir Gawaine. Allardin of the Isles, 
said the other. Then either dressed their shields and smote 
together, but Sir Gawaine smote him so hard through the helm 
that it went to the brains, and the knight fell down dead. Ah ! said 
Gaheris, that was a mighty stroke of a young knight. 


a= CHAP TER_V IT a 


HOW THE HART WAS CHASED INTO A CASTLE AND THERE 
SLAIN, AND HOW SIR GAWAINE SLEW A LADY. 


HEN Gawaine and Gaheris rode more than a pace after the white 

hart, and let slip at the hart three couple of greyhounds, and 
so they chased the hart into a castle, and in the chief place of the 
castle they slew the hart; Sir Gawaine and Gaheris followed after. 
Right so there came a knight out of a chamber with a sword drawn 
in his hand and slew two of the greyhounds, even in the sight of 
Sir Gawaine, and the remnant he chased them with his sword out 
of the castle. And when he came again, he said, O my white hart, 
me repenteth that thou art dead, for my sovereign lady gave thee 
to me, and evil have J kept thee, and thy death shall be dear bought 
an I live. And anon he went into his chamber and armed him, and 
came out fiercely, and there met he with Sir Gawaine. Why have 
ye slain my hounds? said Sir Gawaine, for they did but their kind, 
and liefer I had ye had wroken your anger upon me than upon a 
dumb beast. Thou sayest truth, said the knight, I have avenged me 
on thy hounds, and so I will on thee or thou go. Then Sir Gawaine 
alighted afoot and dressed his shield, and struck together mightily, 
and clave their shields, and stoned their helms, and brake their 
hauberks that the blood ran down to their feet. 

At the last Sir Gawaine smote the knight so hard that he fell to 
the earth, and then he cried mercy, and yielded him, and besought 
him as he was a knight and gentleman, to save his life. Thou shalt 
die, said Sir Gawaine, for slaying of my hounds. I will make amends, 
said the knight, unto my power. Sir Gawaine would no mercy have, 
but unlaced his helm to have stricken off his head. Right so came 
his lady out of a chamber and fell over him, and so he smote off her 
head by misadventure. Alas, said Gaheris, that is foully and shame- 
fully done, that shame shall never from you; also ye should give 
mercy unto them that ask mercy, for a knight without mercy is with- 
out worship. Sir Gawaine was so stonied of the death of this fair lady 


that he wist not what he did, and said unto the knight, Arise, I will 
give thee mercy. Nay, nay, said the knight, I take no force of mercy 
now, for thou hast slain my love and my lady that I loved best of all 
earthly things. Me sore repenteth it, said Sir Gawaine, for I thought 
to strike unto thee; but now thou shalt go unto King Arthur and tell 
him of thine adventures, and how thou art overcome by the knight 
that went in the quest of the white hart. I take no force, said the 
knight, whether I live or I die; but so for dread of death he swore to 
go unto King Arthur, and he made him to bear one greyhound 
before him on his horse, and another behind him. What is your 
name? said Sir Gawaine, or we depart. My name is, said the knight, 
Ablamar of the Marsh. So he departed toward Camelot. 


aA LER V1) 


HOW FOUR KNIGHTS FOUGHT AGAINST GAWAINE AND 
GAHERIS. AND HOW THEY WERE OVERCOME, AND THEIR 
LIVES SAVED AT REQUEST OF FOUR LADIES. 


Np Sir Gawaine went into the castle, and made him ready to 

lie there all night, and would have unarmed him. What will 
ye do, said Gaheris, will ye unarm you in this country? Ye may 
think ye have many enemies here. They had not sooner said that 
word but there came four knights well armed, and assailed Sir 
Gawaine hard, and said unto him, Thou new-made knight, thou 
hast shamed thy knighthood, for a knight without mercy is dishon- 
oured. Also thou hast slain a fair lady to thy great shame to the 
world’s end, and doubt thou not thou shalt have great need ol 
mercy or thou depart from us. And therewith one of them smote 
Sir Gawaine a great stroke that nigh he fell to the earth, and 
Gaheris smote him again sore, and so they were on the one side 
and on the other, that Sir Gawaine and Gaheris were in jeopardy 
of their lives: and one with a bow, an archer, smote Sir Gawaine 
through the arm that it grieved him wonderly sore. And as they 


should have been slain, there came four fair ladies, and besought 
the knights of grace for Sir Gawaine; and goodly at request of the 
ladies they gave Sir Gawaine and Gaheris their lives, and made 
them to yield them as prisoners. Then Gawaine and Gaheris made 
great dole. Alas ! said Sir Gawaine, mine arm grieveth me sore, I 
am like to be maimed; and so made his complaint piteously. 
Early on the morrow there came to Sir Gawaine one of the four 
ladies that had heard all his complaint, and said, Sir knight, what 
cheer? Not good, said he. It is your own default, said the lady, for ye 
have done a passing foul deed in the slaying of the lady, the which 
will be great villainy unto you. But be ye not of King Arthur’s kin? 
said the lady. Yes truly, said Sir Gawaine. What is your name? said 
the lady, ye must tell it me or ye pass. My name is Gawaine, the King 
Lot of Orkney’s son, and my mother is King Arthur's sister. Ah ! then 
are ye nephew unto King Arthur, said the lady, and I shall so speak 
for you that ye shall have conduct to go to King Arthur for his love. 
And so she departed and told the four knights how their prisoner was 
King Arthur’s nephew, and his name is Sir Gawaine, King Lot’s son 
of Orkney. And they gave him the hart’s head because it was in his 
quest. Then anon they delivered Sir Gawaine under this promise, that 
he should bear the dead lady with him in this manner; the head of 
her was hanged about his neck, and the whole body of her lay before 
him on his horse’s mane. Right so rode he forth unto Camelot. And 
anon as he was come, Merlin desired of King Arthur that Sir Gawaine 
should be sworn to tell of all his adventures, and how he slew the 
lady, and how he would give no mercy unto the knight, 
wherethrough the lady was slain. Then the king and the queen were 
greatly displeased with Sir Gawaine for the slaying of the lady. And 
there by ordinance of the queen there was set a quest of ladies on Sir 
Gawaine, and they judged him for ever while he lived to be with all 
ladies, and to fight for their quarrels; and that ever he should be cour- 
teous, and never to refuse mercy to him that asketh mercy. Thus was 
Gawaine sworm upon the Four Evangelists that he should never be 
against lady nor gentlewoman, but if he fought for a lady and his 
adversary fought for another. And thus endeth the adventure of Sir 
Gawaine that he did at the marriage of King Arthur. Amen. 


eee FAP TERIXxY 


HOW SIR TOR RODE AFTER THE KNIGHT WITH THE 
BRACHET, AND OF HIS ADVENTURE BY THE WAY. 


Ve Sir Tor was ready, he mounted upon his horseback, and 
rode after the knight with the brachet. So as he rode he met 
with a dwarf suddenly that smote his horse on the head with a staff, 
that he went backward his spear length. Why dost thou so? said Sir 
Tor. For thou shalt not pass this way, but if thou joust with yonder 
knights of the pavilions. Then was Tor ware where two pavilions 
were, and great spears stood out, and two shields hung on trees by 
the pavilions. I may not tarry, said Sir Tor, for | am in a quest that I 
must needs follow. Thou shalt not pass, said the dwarf, and there- 
withal he blew his horn. Then there came one armed on horseback, 
and dressed his shield, and came fast toward Tor, and he dressed him 
against him, and so ran together that Tor bare him from his horse. 
And anon the knight yielded him to his mercy. But, sir, I have a 
fellow in yonder pavilion that will have ado with you anon. He shall 
be welcome, said Sir Tor. Then was he ware of another knight 
coming with great raundon, and each of them dressed to other, that 
marvel it was to see; but the knight smote Sir Tor a great stroke in 
midst of the shield that his spear all to-shivered. And Sir Tor smote 
him through the shield below of the shield that it went through the 
cost of the knight, but the stroke slew him not. And therewith Sir 
Tor alighted and smote him on the helm a great stroke, and there- 
with the knight yielded him and besought him of mercy. I will well, 
said Sir Tor, but thou and thy fellow must go unto King Arthur, and 
yield you prisoners unto him. By whom shall we say are we thither 
sent? Ye shall say by the knight that went in the quest of the knight 
that went with the brachet. Now, what be your two names? said Sir 
Tor. My name is, said the one, Sir Felot of Langduk; and my name 
is, said the other, Sir Petipase of Winchelsea. Now go ye forth, said 
Sir Tor, and God speed you and me. Then came the dwarf and said 
unto Sir Tor, I pray you give me a gift. I will well, said Sir Tor, ask. 


I ask no more, said the dwarf, but that ye will suffer me to do you 
service, for I will serve no more recreant knights. Take an horse, said 
Sir Tor, and ride on with me. I wot ye ride after the knight with the 
white brachet, and I shall bring you where he is, said the dwarf. And 
so they rode throughout a forest, and at the last they were ware of 
two pavilions, even by a priory, with two shields, and the one shield 
was enewed with white, and the other shield was red. 
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HOW SIR TOR FOUND THE BRACHET WITH A LADY, AND 
HOW KNIGHT ASSAILED HiMer@RSTRE SAID BRAGHER 


HEREWITH Sir Tor alighted and took the dwarf his glaive, and so 

he came to the white pavilion, and saw three damosels lie in 
it, on one pallet, sleeping, and so he went to the other pavilion, 
and found a lady lying sleeping therein, but there was the white 
brachet that bayed at her fast, and therewith the lady yede out of 
the pavilion and all her damosels. But anon as Sir Tor espied the 
white brachet, he took her by force and took her to the dwarf. 
What, will ye so, said the lady, take my brachet from me? Yea, said 
Sir Tor, this brachet have I sought from King Arthur’s court hither. 
Well, said the lady, knight, ye shall not go far with her, but that ye 
shall be met and grieved. I shall abide what adventure that cometh 
by the grace of God, and so mounted upon his horse, and passed 
on his way toward Camelot; but it was so near night he might not 
pass but little further. Know ye any lodging? said Tor. I know none, 
said the dwarf, but here beside is an hermitage, and there ye must 
take lodging as ye find. And within a while they came to the 
hermitage and took lodging; and was there grass, oats and bread 
for their horses; soon it was sped, and full hard was their supper; 
but there they rested them all night till on the morn, and heard a 
mass devoutly, and took their leave of the hermit, and Sir Tor 
prayed the hermit to pray for him. He said he would, and betook 


him to God. And so mounted upon horseback and rode towards 
Camelot a long while. 

With that they heard a knight call loud that came after them, and 
he said, Knight, abide and yield my brachet that thou took from my 
lady. Sir Tor returned again, and beheld him how he was a seemly 
knight and well horsed, and well armed at all points; then Sir Tor 
dressed his shield, and took his spear in his hands, and the other 
came fiercely upon him, and smote both horse and man to the earth. 
Anon they arose lightly and drew their swords as eagerly as lions, 
and put their shields afore them, and smote through the shields, that 
the cantels fell off both parties. Also they tamed their helms that the 
hot blood ran out, and the thick mails of their hauberks they carved 
and rove in sunder that the hot blood ran to the earth, and both 
they had many wounds and were passing weary. But Sir Tor espied 
that the other knight fainted, and then he sued fast upon him, and 
doubled his strokes, and gart him go to the earth on the one side. 
Then Sir Tor bade him yield him. That will I not, said Abelleus, while 
my life lasteth and the soul is within my body, unless that thou wilt 
give me the brachet. That will I not do, said Sir Tor, for it was my 
quest to bring again thy brachet, thee, or both. 


a= CHAPTER XI 


HOW SIR TOR OVERCAME THE KNIGHT, AND HOW HE 
LOST HIS HEAD AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY. 


itH that came a damosel riding on a palfrey as fast as she might 

drive, and cried with a loud voice unto Sir Tor. What will ye 
with me? said Sir Tor. I beseech thee, said the damosel, for King 
Arthur’s love, give me a gift; I require thee, gentle knight, as thou 
art a gentleman. Now, said Tor, ask a gift and I will give it you. 
Gramercy, said the damosel; now I ask the head of the false knight 
Abelleus, for he is the most outrageous knight that liveth, and the 
greatest murderer. I am loath, said Sir Tor, of that gift I have given 


you; let him make amends in that he hath trespassed unto you. Now, 
said the damosel, he may not, for he slew mine own brother before 
mine own eyes, that was a better knight than he, an he had had 
grace; and | kneeled half an hour afore him in the mire for to save 
my brother’s life, that had done him no damage, but fought with 
him by adventure of arms, and so for all that I could do he struck 
off his head; wherefore I required thee, as thou art a true knight, to 
give me my gilt, or else I shall shame thee in all the court of King 
Arthur; for he is the falsest knight living, and a great destroyer of 
good knights. Then when Abelleus heard this, he was more afeard, 
and yielded him and asked mercy. I may not now, said Sir Tor, but 
if | should be found false of my promise; for while I would have 
taken you to mercy ye would none ask, but if ye had the brachet 
again, that was my quest. And therewith he took off his helm, and 
he arose and fled, and Sir Tor after him, and smote off his head quite. 

Now sir, said the damosel, it is near night; | pray you come and 
lodge with me here at my place, it is here fast by. 1 will well, said 
Sir Tor, for his horse and he had fared evil since they departed from 
Camelot, and so he rode with her, and had passing good cheer with 
her; and she had a passing fair old knight to her husband that made 
him passing good cheer, and well eased both his horse and him. 
And on the morn he heard his mass, and brake his fast, and took 
his leave of the knight and of the lady, that besought him to tell 
them his name. Truly, he said, my name is Sir Tor that was late 
made knight, and this was the first quest of arms that ever I did, to 
bring again that this knight Abelleus took away from King Arthur’s 
court. O fair knight, said the lady and her husband, an ye come here 
in our marches, come and see our poor lodging, and it shall be 
always at your commandment. So Sir Tor departed and came to 
Camelot on the third day by noon, and the king and the queen and 
all the court was passing fain of his coming, and made great joy that 
he was come again; for he went from the court with little SUCCOUT, 
but as King Pellinore his father gave him an old courser, and King 
Arthur gave him armour and a sword, and else had he none other 
succour, but rode so forth himself alone. And then the king and the 
queen by Merlin’s advice made him to swear to tell of his adven- 


tures, and so he told and made proofs of his deeds as it is afore 
rehearsed, wherefore the king and the queen made great joy. Nay, 
nay, said Merlin, these be but japes to that he shall do; for he shall 
prove a noble knight of prowess, as good as any is living, and gentle 
and courteous, and of good tatches, and passing true of his promise, 
and never shall outrage. Wherethrough Merlin’s words King Arthur 
gave him an earldom of lands that fell unto him. And here endeth 
the quest of Sir Tor, King Pellinore’s son. 


= CHAPTER XII == 


HOW KING PELLINORE RODE AFTER THE LADY AND 
THE KNIGHT THAT LED HER AWAY, AND HOW A LADY 
DESIRED HELP OF HIM, AND HOW HE FOUGHT WITH 

TWO KNIGHTS FOR THAT LADY, OF WHOM HE SLEW THE 
ONE AT THE FIRST STROKE. 


HEN King Pellinore armed him and mounted upon his horse, 
— rode more than a pace after the lady that the knight led 
away. And as he rode in a forest, he saw in a valley a damosel sit 
by a well, and a wounded knight in her arms, and Pellinore saluted 
her. And when she was ware of him, she cried overloud, Help me, 
knight; for Christ’s sake, King Pellinore. And he would not tarry, 
he was so eager in his quest, and ever she cried an hundred times 
after help. When she saw he would not abide, she prayed unto God 
to send him as much need of help as she had, and that he might 
feel it or he died. So, as the book telleth, the knight there died that 
there was wounded, wherefore the lady for pure sorrow slew 
herself with his sword. As King Pellinore rode in that valley he met 
with a poor man, a labourer. Sawest thou not, said Pellinore, a 
knight riding and leading away a lady? Yea, said the man, I saw 
that knight, and the lady that made great dole; and yonder beneath 
in a valley there shall ye see two pavilions, and one of the knights 
of the pavilions challenged that lady of that knight, and said she 


was his cousin near, wherefore he should lead her no farther. And 
so they waged battle in that quarrel, the one said he would have 
her by force, and the other said he would have the rule of her, by 
cause he was her kinsman, and would lead her to her kin. For this 
quarrel he left them fighting. And if ye will ride a pace ye shall find 
them fighting, and the lady was beleft with the two squires in the 
pavilions. God thank thee, said King Pellinore. 
Then he rode a wallop till he had a sight of the two pavilions, 
and the two knights fighting. Anon he rode unto the pavilions, and 
saw the lady that was his quest, and said, Fair lady, ye must go 
with me unto the court of King Arthur. Sir knight, said the two 
squires that were with her, yonder are two knights that fight for 
this lady, go thither and depart them, and be agreed with them, 
and then may ye have her at your pleasure. Ye say well, said King 
Pellinore. And anon he rode betwixt them, and departed them, and 
asked them the causes why that they fought? Sir knight, said the 
one, I shall tell you, this lady is my kinswoman nigh, mine aunt's 
daughter, and when I heard her complain that she was with him 
maugre her head, I waged battle to fight with him. Sir knight, said 
the other, whose name was Hontzlake of Wentland, and this lady 
I gat by my prowess of arms this day at Arthur’s court. That is 
untruly said, said King Pellinore, for ye came in suddenly there as 
we were at the high feast, and took away this lady or any man 
might make him ready; and therefore it was my quest to bring her 
again and you both, or else the one of us to abide in the field: there- 
fore the lady shall go with me, or I will die for it, for I have 
promised it King Arthur. And therefore fight ye no more, for none 
of you shall have no part of her at this time: and if ye list to fight 
for her, fight with me, and J will defend her. Well, said the knights, 
make you ready, and we shall assail you with all our power. And 
as King Pellinore would have put his horse from them,. Sir 
Hontzlake rove his horse through with a sword, and said: Now art 
thou on foot as well as we are. When King Pellinore espied that 
his horse was slain, lightly he leapt from his horse and pulled out 
his sword, and put his shield afore him, and said, Knight, keep well 
thy head, for thou shalt have a buffet for the slaying of my horse. 


So King Pellinore gave him such a stroke upon the helm that he 
clave the head down to the chin, that he fell to the earth dead. 
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HOW KING PELLINORE GAT THE LADY AND BROUGHT 
HER TO CAMELOT TO THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR 


ys then he turned him to the other knight, that was sore 
wounded. But when he saw the other’s buffet, he would not 
fight, but kneeled down and said, Take my cousin the lady with you 
at your request, and I require you, as ye be a true knight, put her 
to no shame nor villainy. What, said King Pellinore, will ye not fight 
for her? No, sir, said the knight, I will not fight with such a knight 
of prowess as ye be. Well, said Pellinore, ye say well; I promise you 
she shall have no villainy by me, as I am true knight; but now me 
lacketh an horse, said Pellinore, but I will have Hontzlake’s horse. 
Ye shall not need, said the knight, for I shall give you such an horse 
as shall please you, so that you will lodge with me, for it is near 
night. I will well, said King Pellinore, abide with you all night. And 
there he had with him right good cheer, and fared of the best with 
passing good wine, and had merry rest that night. And on the morn 
he heard a mass and dined; and then was brought him a fair bay 
courser, and King Pellinore’s saddle set upon him. Now, what shall 
I call you? said the knight, inasmuch as ye have my cousin at your 
desire of your quest. Sir, I shall tell you, my name is King Pellinore 
of the Isles and knight of the Table Round. Now J am glad, said the 
knight, that such a noble man shall have the rule of my cousin. 
Now, what is your name? said Pellinore, I pray you tell me. Sir, my 
name is Sir Meliot of Logurs, and this lady my cousin hight Nimue, 
and the knight that was in the other pavilion is my sworn brother, 
a passing good knight, and his name is Brian of the Isles, and he is 
full loath to do wrong, and full Joath to fight with any man, but if 
he be sore sought on, so that for shame he may not leave it. It is 


marvel, said Pellinore, that he will not have ado with me. Sir, he 
will not have ado with no man but if it be at his request. Bring him 
to the court, said Pellinore, one of these days. Sir, we will come 
together. And ye shall be welcome, said Pellinore, to the court of 
King Arthur, and greatly allowed for your coming. And so he 
departed with the lady, and brought her to Camelot. 

So as they rode in a valley it was full of stones, and there the 
lady’s horse stumbled and threw her down, that her arm was sore 
bruised and near she swooned for pain. Alas ! sir, said the lady, 
mine arm is out of lithe, wherethrough I must needs rest me. Ye 
shall well, said King Pellinore. And so he alighted under a fair tree 
where was fair grass, and he put his horse thereto, and so laid him 
under the tree and slept till it was nigh night. And when he awoke 
he would have ridden. Sir, said the lady, it is so dark that ye may 
as well ride backward as forward. So they abode still and made 
there their lodging. Then Sir Pellinore put off his armour; then a 
little afore midnight they heard the trotting of an horse. Be ye still, 
said King Pellinore, for we shall hear of some adventure. 


te CHAPTER XIV =—- 


HOW ON THE WAY HE HEARD TWO KNIGHTS, AS HE LAY 
BY NIGHT IN A VALLEY, AND OF THEIR ADVENTURES. 


yn therewith he armed him. So right even afore him there met 
two knights, the one came froward Camelot, and the other 
from the north, and either saluted other. What tidings at Camelot? 
said the one. By my head, said the other, there have I been and 
espied the court of King Arthur, and there is such a fellowship they 
may never be broken, and well-nigh all the world holdeth with 
Arthur, for there is the flower of chivalry. Now for this cause Iam 
riding into the north, to tell our chieftains of the fellowship that is 
withholden with King Arthur. As for that, said the other knight, I 
have brought a remedy with me, that is the greatest poison that 


ever ye heard speak of, and to Camelot will I with it, for we have 
a friend right nigh King Arthur, and well cherished, that shall poison 
King Arthur; for so he hath promised our chieftains, and received 
great gifts for to do it. Beware, said the other knight, of Merlin, for 
he knoweth all things by the devil’s craft. Therefore will I not let it, 
said the knight. And so they departed asunder. Anon after Pellinore 
made him ready, and his lady, and rode toward Camelot; and as 
they came by the well there as the wounded knight was and the 
lady, there he found the knight, and the lady eaten with lions or 
wild beasts, all save the head, wherefore he made great sorrow, and 
wept passing sore, and said, Alas ! her life might I have saved; but 
I was so fierce in my quest, therefore I would not abide. Wherefore 
make ye such dole? said the lady. I wot not, said Pellinore, but my 
heart mourneth sore of the death of her, for she was a passing fair 
lady and a young. Now, will ye do by mine advice? said the lady, 
take this knight and let him be buried in an hermitage, and then 
take the lady’s head and bear it with you unto Arthur. So King 
Pellinore took this dead knight on his shoulders, and brought him 
to the hermitage, and charged the hermit with the corpse, that 
service should be done for the soul; and take his harness for your 
pain. It shall be done, said the hermit, as I will answer unto God. 


ae CHAPTER, XV = 


HOW WHEN HE WAS COME TO CAMELOT HE WAS SWORN 
WPONGSBOCKSTIOMELL PHEIRUT HeOr FiLS* QUST. 


np therewith they departed, and came there as the head of 
je lady lay with a fair yellow hair that grieved King Pellinore 
passingly sore when he looked on it, for much he cast his heart on 
the visage. And so by noon they came to Camelot; and the king 
and the queen were passing fain of his coming to the court. And 
there he was made to swear upon the Four Evangelists, to tell the 
truth of his quest from the one to the other. Ah ! Sir Pellinore, said 


Queen Guenever, ye were greatly to blame that ye saved not this 
lady’s life. Madam, said Pellinore, ye were greatly to blame an ye 
would not save your own life an ye might, but, save your pleasure, 
I was so furious in my quest that I would not abide, and that repen- 
teth me, and shall the days of my life. Truly, said Merlin, ye ought 
sore to repent it, for that lady was your own daughter begotten on 
the lady of the Rule, and that knight that was dead was her love, 
and should have wedded her, and he was a right good knight of a 
young man, and would have proved a good man, and to this court 
was he coming, and his name was Sir Miles of the Launds, and a 
knight came behind him and slew him with a spear, and his name 
is Loraine le Savage, a false knight and a coward: and she for great 
sorrow and dole slew herself with his sword, and her name was 
Eleine. And because ye would not abide and help her, ye shall see 
your best friend fail you when ye be in the greatest distress that 
ever ye were or shall be. And that penance God hath ordained you 
for that deed, that he that ye shall mast trust to of any man alive, 
he shall leave you there ye shall be slain. Me forthinketh, said King 
Pellinore, that this shall me betide, but God may fordo well destiny. 

Thus, when the quest was done of the white hart, the which 
followed Sir Gawaine; and the quest of the brachet, followed of Sir 
Tor, Pellinore’s son; and the quest of the lady that the knight took 
away, the which King Pellinore at that time followed: then the king 
stablished all his knights, and them that were of lands not rich he 
gave them lands, and charged them never to do outrageousity nor 
murder, and always to flee treason; also, by no means to be cruel, 
but to give mercy unto him that asketh mercy, upon pain of forfei- 
ture of their worship and lordship of King Arthur for evermore; 
and always to do ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen succour, upon 
pain of death. Also, that no man take no battles in a wrongful quar- 
rel for no law, nor for no world’s goods. Unto this were all the 
knights sworn of the Table Round, both old and young. And every 
year were they sworn at the high feast of Pentecost. 


Explicit the Wedding of King Arthur. Sequitur quartus liber. 
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Sp aftir thes questis of syr Gawayne, syr Tor and kynge 
Pellynore, than hit befelle that Merlyon felle in dotage 
on the damesell that kynge Pellynore brought to courte; 
and she was one of the damesels of the Lady of the Laake, 
that hyght Nenyve. But Merlion wolde nat lette her have 
no reste, but allwayes he wolde be wyth her. And ever she 
made Merlion good chere tylle sche had lerned of hym all 
maner of thynges that sche desyred; and he was assoted 
uppon hir, that he myght nat be from hir. 

So on a tyme he tolde to kynge Arthute that he scholde 
nat endure longe, but for all his craftes he scholde be putte 
into the erthe quyk. And so he tolde the kyng many thyngis 
that scholde befalle, but allwayes he warned the kyng to 
kepe well his swerde and the scawberde, 'for he told hym 
how the swerde and the scawberde! scholde be stolyn by a 
woman frome hym that he moste trusted. Also he tolde 
kyng Arthure that he scholde mysse hym: 

‘And yett had ye levir than all youre londis have meagayne.’ 

‘A,’ sayde the kyng, ‘syn ye knowe of youre evil adven- 
ture, purvey for hit, and putt hit away by youre crauftes, 
that mysseadventure.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde Merlion, ‘hit woll not be.’ 

He departed frome the kyng, and within a whyle the 
damesell of the Lake departed, and Merlyon went with her 
evermore wheresomever she yeode. And oftyntymes Merlion 
wolde have had hir prevayly away by his subtyle crauftes. 
Than she made hym to swere that he sholde never do none 
inchauntemente uppon hir if he wolde have his wil, and so 
he swore. Than she and Merlyon wente over the see unto 
the londe of Benwyke thereas kyng Ban was kyng, that had 
grete warre ayenste kyng Claudas. 

And there Merlion spake with kyng Bayans wyff, a fayre 
lady and a good; hir name was Elayne. And there he saw 
yonge Launcelot. And there the queene made grete sorowe 
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for the mortal werre that kyng Claudas made on hir lord 
(and on hir lond]is. 

‘Take none hevynesse,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘for this same 
chylde yonge Launcelot shall within this twenty yere revenge 
you on kyng Claudas, that all Crystendom shall speke of hit; 
and this same chylde shall be the moste man of worship of 
the worlde. And his fyrst name ys Galahad, that know I 
well,’ seyde Merlyon, ‘and syn ye have confermed hym 
Launcelot.’ 

‘That is trouth,’ seyde the quene, ‘his name was fyrst 
Galahad. A, Merlyon,’ seyde the quene, ‘shall I lyve to se 
my son suche a man of prouesse ?” 

‘Yee, hardely, lady, on my perelle ye shall se hit, and lyve 
many wyntirs aftir.’ 

Than sone aftir the lady and Merlyon departed. And by 
weyes he shewed hir many wondyrs, and so come into 
Cornuayle. And allwayes he lay aboute to have hir maydyn- 
hode, and she was ever passynge wery of hym and wolde 
have bene delyverde of hym, for she was aferde of hym for 
cause he was a devyls son, and she cowde not be skyfte of 
hym by no meane. And so one a tyme Merlyon ded shew 
hir in a roche whereas was a grete wondir and wrought 
by enchauntement that went undir a grete stone. So by hir 
subtyle worchyng she made Merlyon to go undir that stone 
to latte hir wete of the mervayles there, but she wrought so 
there for hym that he come never oute for all the craufte he 
coude do, and so she departed and leffte Merlyon. 

And as kyng Arthure rode to Camelot and helde there 
a grete feste with myrth and joy, and sone aftir he returned 
unto Cardolle. And there come unto Arthure newe tydynges 
that the kyng of Denmarke and the kyng of Irelonde, that 
was his brothir, and the kyng of the Vale and the kynge 
of Sorleyse and the kyng of the Ile of Longtaynse, all these 
fyve kynges with a grete oste was entirde into the londis of 
kyng Arthure and brent and slewe and distroyed clene byfore 
hem bothe the citeis and castels, that hit was pité to here. 
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‘Alas!’ seyde Arthure, ‘yet had I never reste one monethe 
syne | was kyng crowned of this londe. Now shall I never 
reste tylle 1 mete with tho kyngis in a fayre felde, that I 
make myne avow; for my trwe lyege peple shall not be 
destroyed in my defaughte. Therefore go with me who so 
woll, and abyde who that wyll.’ 

Than kyng Arthure lette wryte unto kyng Pellynor and 
prayde hym in all haste to make hym redy ‘with suche peple 
as we myght lyghtlyeste arere,’ and to hyghe hym aftir in 
haste. Than all the barownes were wrothe prevayly that the 
kynge wolde departe so suddaynly; but the kynge by no 
meane wolde abyde, but made wrytyng unto them that were 
nat ther and bade hyghe them aftir hym suche as were nat at 
that tyme at that courte. Than the kynge come to quene 
Gwenyver and seyde unto her, 

‘Madame, make you redy, for ye shall go with me, for I 
may nat longe mysse you. Ye shall cause me to be the more 
hardy, what adventure so befalle me; yette woll I nat wyghte 
my lady to be in no joupardye.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I am at youre commaundemente, and shall 
be redy at all tymes.’ 

So on the morne the kyng and the quene departed with 
suche felyship as they had and come into the North, into a 
forerste besyde Humbir, and there lodged hem. So whan this 
worde come unto the fyve kynges abovynseyde that Arthure 
was besyde Humbir ina foreste, so there was a knyght, brothir 
unto one of the fyve kynges, that gaff hem suche counseyle: 

“Ye knowe well that sir Arthur hath the floure of chevalry 
of the worlde with hym, and hit preved by the grete batayle 
he did with the eleven kynges. And therefore hyghe ye unto 
hym nyght and day tyll that we be nyghe hym, for the lenger 
he taryeth the bygger he is, and we ever the weyker. And he 
is so corageous of hymself that he is com to the felde with 
lytyll peple, and therefore lette us sette uppon hym or day, 
and we shall sle downe of his knyghtes that none shall helpe 
other of them.’ 
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Soo unto this counseyle these five kynges assented, and 
so they passed forth with hir oste thorow North Walys and 
come uppon Arthure be nyght and sette uppon his oste as 
the kynge and his knyghtes were in theire pavylyons. So 
kynge Arthure was unarmed and leyde hym to reste with 
his quene Gwenyvere. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Kayyus, hit is nat beste we be unarmed.’ 

‘We shall have no nede,’ seyde sir Gawayne and sir Gryflet 
that lay in a lytyll pavylyon by the kynge. 

So with that they harde a grete noyse and many cryed 
‘Treson!’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde Arthure, ‘we be betrayed! Unto armys, 
felowys!’ than he cryed. 

So they were armed anone at all poyntes. Than come 
there a wounded knyght unto the kynge and seyde, 

‘Sir, save youreself and my lady the quene, for oure oste is 
destroyed, and slayne is much of oure people.’ 

So anone the kynge and the quene and the three knyghtes 
toke hir horses and rode toward Humbir to passe over hit, 
and the water was so rowghe that they were aferde to passe 
over hit. 

‘Now may ye chose,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘whethir ye 
woll abyde and take the adventure on this syde, for and ye 
be takyn they wol sle you.’ 

“Yet were me lever to dey in this watir than to falle in youre 
enemyes handis,’ seyde the quene, ‘and there to be slayne.’ 

And as they stode talkyng sir Kayus saw the fyve kynges 
commynge on horsebak by hemself alone, wyth hir sperys 
in hir hondis, evyn towarde hem. 

‘Lo,’ seyde sir Kayus, ‘yondir be tho fyve kynges. Lette 
us go to them and macche hem.’ 

“That were foly,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘for we ar but four, 
and they be fyve.’ 

“That is trouth,’ seyde sir Gryfilette. 

‘No force,’ seyd sir Kayus. ‘I woll undirtake for two of 
the beste of hem, and than may ye three undirtake for all the 
othir three.’ 
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And therewithall sir Kay lette his horse renne as faste as 
he myght to encountir with one of them, and strake one 
of the kynges thorow the shelde and also the body a fadom, 
that the kynge felle to the erthe starke dede. That sawe sir 
Gawayne and ran unto anothir kyng so harde that he smote 
hym downe and thorow the body with a spere, that he felle 
to the erthe dede. Anone sir Arthure ran to anothir and smote 
hym thorow the body with a spere, that he fell to the erthe 
dede. Than sir Gryfilet ran to the fourth kynge and gaff hym 
suche a falle that his necke brake in sondir. Than sir Kay 
ran unto the fyfth kynge and smote hym so harde on the 
helme that the stroke clave the helme and hede to the erthe. 

‘That was well stryken,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘and worship- 
fully haste thou holde thy promyse; therefore I shall honoure 
the whyle that I lyve.’ 

And therewithall they sette the quene in a barge into 
Humbir. But allwayes quene Gwinyvere praysed sir Kay 
for his dedis and seyde, 

“What lady that ye love and she love you nat agayne, she 
were gretly to blame. And amonge all ladyes,’ seyde the 
quene, ‘I shall bere your noble fame, for ye spake a grete 
worde and fulfylled hit worshipfully.’ 

And therewith the quene departed. Than the kynge and 
the three knyghtes rode into the forer[s]te, for there they 
supposed to here of them that were ascapid, and there founde 
the moste party of his peple, and tolde hem how the fyve 
kynges were dede. 

‘And therefore lette us holde us togedyrs tyll hit be day, 
and whan hir oste have aspyed that their chyfteynes be slayne 
they woll make such dole that they shall nat helpe hemself.’ 

And ryght as the kynge seyde, so hit was, for whan they 
founde the fyve kynges dede they made such dole that they 
felle downe of there horsis. And therewithall com in kyng 
Arthure but with a fewe peple and slewe on the ryght honde 
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and the lyffte honde, that well nye there ascaped no man, 
but all were slayne to the numbir of thirty thousand. And 
whan the batayle was all ended the kynge kneled downe and 
thanked God mekely. And than he sente for the quene. 
And anone she was com and made grete joy of the over- 
commynge of that batayle. 

Therewithall come one to kynge Arthure and tolde hym 
that kynge Pellynore was within three myle with a grete oste. 
And [so he] seyde, ‘Go unto hym and let hym undirstonde 
how we have spedde.’ So within a whyle kyng Pellynore com 
with a grete oste and salewed the peple and the kynge, and 
there was grete joy on every syde. Than the kynge let serch 
how many peple he had slayne, and there was founde but 
lytyll paste two hondred men slayne and eyght knyghtes of 
the Table Rounde in their pavylyons. Than the kynge lat 
rere and devyse, in the same place thereas the batayle was 
done and made, a fayre abbay, and endewed hit with grete 
lyvelode, and let calle hit the Abbay of La Beale Adventure. 

But whan som of them come into there contrayes thereas 
the fyve kynges were kynges, and tolde hem how they were 
slayne, there was made grete dole. And all the kynge Arthurs 
enemyes, as the kynge of North Walis and the kynges of the 
Northe, knewe of this batayle; they were passynge hevy. 
And so the kynge retourned unto Camelot in haste. And 
whan he was com to Camelot he called kyng Pellynore unto 
hym and seyde, 

“Ye undirstonde well that we have loste eyght knyghtes 
of the beste of the Table Rounde, and by youre advyse we 
must chose eyght knyghtes of the beste we may fynde in this 
courte.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Pellynore, ‘I shall counsayle you aftir my 
conceyte the beste wyse. There ar in youre courte full noble 
knyghtes bothe of olde and yonge. And be myne advyse ye 
shall chose half of the olde and half of the yonge.’ 

“Whych be the olde?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘Sir, mesemyth kynge Uryence that hath wedded youre 
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sistir Morgan le Fay, and the Kynge of the Lake, and sir 
Hervyse de Revell, a noble knyght, and sir Galagars the 
fourthe.’ 

‘This is well devysed,’ seyde Arthure, ‘and ryght so shall 
hit be. Now, whyche ar the four yonge knyghtes ?” 

‘Sir, the fyrste is sir Gawayne, youre nevew, that is as 
good a knyght of his tyme as is ony in this londe. And the 
secunde as mesemyth beste is sir Gryfflette le Fyse de Du, 
that is a good knyght and full desyrous in armys, and who 
may se hym lyve, he shall preve a good knyght. And the 
thirde as mesemyth ys well worthy to be one of the Table 
Rounde, sir Kay the Senesciall, for many tymes he hath 
done full worshipfully. And now at youre laste batayle he 
dud full honorably for to undirtake to sle two kynges.’ 

“Be my hede,’ seyde Arthure, ‘ye sey soth. He is beste 
worthy to be a knyght of [the] Rounde Table of ony that is 
rehersed yet and he had done no more prouesse his lyve 
dayes.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde kynge Pellynore, ‘chose you of two knyghtes 
that I shall reherce whyche is most worthy, of sir Bagdemagus 
and sir Tor, my son; but for because he is my son I may nat 
prayse hym, but ellys and he were nat my son I durste say 
that of his age there is nat in this londe a better knyght than 
he is, nother of bettir condycions, and loth to do ony wronge 
and loth to take ony wronge.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde Arthure, ‘he is a passyng good knight 
as ony ye spake of this day. That wote I well,’ seyde the 
kynge, ‘for I have sene hym proved; but he seyth but lytil, 
but he doth much more, for I know none in all this courte, 
and he were as well borne on his modir syde as he is on 
youre syde, that is lyke hym of prouesse and of myght. 
And therefore I woll have hym at this tyme and leve sir 
Bagdemagus tyll anothir tyme.’ 

So whan they were chosyn by the assent of the barouns, so 
were there founden in hir seges every knyghtes name that 
here ar reherced. And so were they sette in hir seges, whereof 
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sir Bagdemagus was wondirly wrothe that sir Tor was 
avaunced afore hym. And therefore soddeynly he departed 
frome the courte and toke his squyre with hym and rode 
longe in a foreste tyll they come to a crosse, and there he 
alyght and seyde his prayers devoutely. The meanewhyle 
his squyre founde wretyn uppon the crosse that Bagdemagus 
sholde never retourne unto the courte agayne tyll he had 
wonne a knyght of the Table Rounde body for body. 

‘Loo,’ seyde his squyer, ‘here I fynde wrytyng of you; 
therefore I rede you, returne agayne to the courte.’ 

‘That shall I never,’ seyde Bagdemagus, ‘tyll men speke 
of me ryght grete worship, and that I be worthy to be a 
kn[y]ght of the Rounde Table.’ 

And so he rode forth, and there by the way he founde a 
braunche of holy herbe that was the signe of the Sancgreall, 
and no knyght founde no suche tokyns but he were a good 
lyver and a man of prouesse. 

So as sir Bagdemagus rode to se many adventures, so hit 
happed hym to come to the roche thereas the Lady of the 
Lake had put Merlyon undir the stone, and there he herde 
hym make a grete dole; wherefore sir Bagdemagus wolde 
have holpyn hym, and wente unto the grete stone, and hit was 
so hevy that an hondred men myght nat lyffte hit up. Whan 
Merlyon wyste that he was there, he bade hym leve his 
laboure, for all was in vayne: for he myght never be holpyn 
but by her that put hym there. And so Bagdemagus departed 
and dud many adventures and preved aftir a full good knyght, 
and come ayen to the courte and was made knyght of the 
Rounde Table. So on the morne there befelle new tydyngis 
and many othir adventures. 
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HOW MERLIN WAS ASSOTTED AND DOTED ON ONE OF 
THE LADIES OF THE LAKE, AND HOW HE WAS SHUT IN A 
ROCK UNDER A STONE AND THERE DIED. 


S o after these quests of Sir Gawaine, Sir Tor, and King Pellinore, 
it fell so that Merlin fell in a dotage on the damosel that King 
Pellinore brought to court, and she was one of the damosels of the 
lake, that hight Nimue. But Merlin would let her have no rest, but 
always he would be with her. And ever she made Merlin good 
cheer till she had learned of him all manner thing that she desired; 
and he was assotted upon her, that he might not be from her. So 
on a time he told King Arthur that he should not dure long, but 
for all his crafts he should be put in the earth quick. And so he told 
the king many things that should befall, but always he warned the 
king to keep well his sword and the scabbard, for he told him how 
the sword and the scabbard should be stolen by a woman from him 
that he most trusted. Also he told King Arthur that he should miss 
him, — Yet had ye liefer than all your lands to have me again. Ah, 
said the king, since ye know of your adventure, purvey for it, and 
put away by your crafts that misadventure. Nay, said Merlin, it will 
not be: so he departed from the king. And within a while the 
Damosel of the Lake departed, and Merlin went with her evermore 
wheresomever she went. And ofttimes Merlin would have had her 
privily away by his subtle crafts: then she made him to swear that 
he should never do none enchantment upon her if he would have 
his will. And so he sware; so she and Merlin went over the sea 
unto the land of Benwick, whereas King Ban was king that had 
great war against King Claudas, and there Merlin spake with King 
Ban’s wife, a fair lady and a good, and her name was Elaine, and 
there he saw young Launcelot. There the queen made great sorrow 


for the mortal war that King Claudas made on her lord and on her 
lands. Take none heaviness, said Merlin, for this same child within 
this twenty year shall revenge you on King Claudas, that all 
Christendom shall speak of it; and this same child shall be the most 
man of worship of the world, and his first name is Galahad, that 
know I well, said Merlin, and since ye have confirmed him 
Launcelot. That is truth, said the queen, his first name was 
Galahad. O Merlin, said the queen, shall I live to see my son such 
a man of prowess? Yea, lady, on my peril ye shall see it, and live 
many winters after. 

And so, soon after, the lady and Merlin departed, and by the 
way Merlin showed her many wonders, and came into Cornwall. 
And always Merlin lay about the lady to have her maidenhood, 
and she was ever passing weary of him, and fain would have been 
delivered of him, for she was afeard of him because he was a devil's 
son, and she could not beskift him by no mean. And so on a time 
it happed that Merlin showed to her in a rock whereas was a great 
wonder, and wrought by enchantment, that went under a great 
stone. So by her subtle working she made Merlin to go under that 
stone to let her wit of the marvels there; but she wrought so there 
for him that he came never out for all the craft he could do. And 
so she departed and left Merlin. 


t= CHAPTER II — 


HOW FIVE KINGS CAME INTO THIS LAND TO WAR 
AGAINST KING ARTHUR, AND WHAT COUNSEL ARTHUR 
HAD AGAINST THEM. 


AS as King Arthur rode to Camelot, and held there a great 
feast with mirth and joy, so soon after he returned unto 
Cardoile, and there came unto Arthur new tidings that the king of 
Denmark, and the king of Ireland that was his brother, and the 
king of the Vale, and the king of Soleise, and the king of the Isle 


of Longtains, all these five kings with a great host were entered 
into the land of King Arthur, and burnt and slew clean afore them, 
both cities and castles, that it was pity to hear. Alas, said Arthur, 
yet had I never rest one month since I was crowned king of this 
land. Now shall I never rest till I meet with those kings in a fair 
field, that I make mine avow; for my true liege people shall not be 
destroyed in my default, go with me who will, and abide who that 
will. Then the king let write unto King Pellinore, and prayed him 
in all haste to make him ready with such people as he might lightli- 
est rear and hie him after in all haste. All the barons were privily 
wroth that the king would depart so suddenly; but the king by no 
mean would abide, but made writing unto them that were not 
there, and bade them hie after him, such as were not at that time 
in the court. Then the king came to Queen Guenever, and said, 
Lady, make you ready, for ye shall go with me, for I may not long 
miss you; ye shall cause me to be the more hardy, what adventure 
so befall me: I will not wit my lady to be in no jeopardy. Sir, said 
she, Iam at your commandment, and shall be ready what time so 
ye be ready. So on the morn the king and the queen departed with 
such fellowship as they had, and came into the north, into a forest 
beside Humber, and there lodged them. When the word and tiding 
came unto the five kings above said, that Arthur was beside 
Humber in a forest, there was a knight, brother unto one of the 
five kings, that gave them this counsel: Ye know well that Sir 
Arthur hath the flower of chivalry of the world with him, as it is 
proved by the great battle he did with the eleven kings; and there- 
fore hie unto him night and day till that we be nigh him, for the 
longer he tarrieth the bigger he is, and we ever the weaker; and 
he is so courageous of himself that he is come to the field with little 
people, and therefore let us set upon him or day and we shall slay 
down; of his knights there shall none escape. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR HAD ADO WITH THEM AND OVER- 
THREW THEM, AND SLEW THE FIVE KINGS AND MADE 
THE REMRIAINT TOLER 


NTO this counsel these five kings assented, and so they passed 
|i with their host through North Wales, and came upon 
Arthur by night, and set upon his host as the king and his knights 
were in their pavilions. King Arthur was unarmed, and had laid 
him to rest with his Queen Guenever. Sir, said Sir Kay, it is not 
good we be unarmed. We shall have no need, said Sir Gawaine and 
Sir Griflet, that lay in a little pavilion by the king. With that they 
heard a great noise, and many cried, Treason, treason ! Alas, said 
King Arthur, we be betrayed ! Unto arms, fellows, then he cried. 
So they were armed anon at all points. Then came there a wounded 
knight unto the king, and said, Sir, save yourself and my lady the 
queen, for our host is destroyed, and much people of ours slain. 
So anon the king and the queen and the three knights took their 
horses, and rode toward Humber to pass over it, and the water was 
so rough that they were afraid to pass over. Now may ye choose, 
said King Arthur, whether ye will abide and take the adventure on 
this side, for an ye be taken they will slay you. It were me liefer, 
said the queen, to die in the water than to fall in your enemies’ 
hands and there be slain. 

And as they stood so talking, Sir Kay saw the five kings coming 
on horseback by themselves alone, with their spears in their hands 
even toward them. Lo, said Sir Kay, yonder be the five kings; let 
us go to them and match them. That were folly, said Sir Gawaine, 
for we are but three and they be five. That is truth, said Sir Griflet. 
No force, said Sir Kay, I will undertake for two of them, and then 
may ye three undertake for the other three. And therewithal, Sir 
Kay let his horse run as fast as he might, and struck one of them 
through the shield and the body a fathom, that the king fell to the 
earth stark dead. That saw Sir Gawaine, and ran unto another king 


so hard that he smote him through the body. And therewithal King 
Arthur ran to another, and smote him through the body with a 
spear, that he fell to the earth dead. Then Sir Griflet ran unto the 
fourth king, and gave him such a fall that his neck brake. Anon Sir 
Kay ran unto the fifth king, and smote him so hard on the helm 
that the stroke clave the helm and the head to the earth. That was 
well stricken, said King Arthur, and worshipfully hast thou holden 
thy promise, therefore I shall honour thee while that I live. And 
therewithal they set the queen in a barge into Humber; but always 
Queen Guenever praised Sir Kay for his deeds, and said, What lady 
that ye love, and she love you not again she were greatly to blame; 
and among ladies, said the queen, I shall bear your noble fame, for 
ye spake a great word, and fulfilled it worshipfully. And therewith 
the queen departed. 

Then the king and the three knights rode into the forest, for 
there they supposed to hear of them that were escaped; and there 
he found the most part of his people, and told them all how the 
five kings were dead. And therefore let us hold us together till it 
be day, and when their host have espied that their chieftains be 
slain, they will make such dole that they shall no more help them- 
selves. And right so as the king said, so it was; for when they found 
the five kings dead, they made such dole that they fell from their 
horses. Therewithal came King Arthur but with a few people, and 
slew on the left hand and on the right hand, that well-nigh there 
escaped no man, but all were slain to the number thirty thousand. 
And when the battle was all ended, the king kneeled down and 
thanked God meekly. And then he sent for the queen, and soon 
she was come, and she made great joy of the overcoming of that 
battle. 


am CHAPTER iy == 


HOW THE BATTLE WAS FINISHED OR HE CAME, AND 
HOW KING ARTHUR FOUNDED AN ABBEY WHERE THE 
BATT EE WAS: 


HEREWITHAL came one to King Arthur, and told him that King 
‘Tes was within three mile with a great host; and he said, 
Go unto him, and let him understand how we have sped. So within 
a while King Pellinore came with a great host, and saluted the 
people and the king, and there was great joy made on every side. 
Then the king let search how much people of his party there was 
slain; and there were found but little past two hundred men slain 
and eight knights of the Table Round in their pavilions. Then the 
king let rear and devise in the same place whereat the battle was 
done a fair abbey, and endowed it with great livelihood, and let it 
call the Abbey of La Beale Adventure. But when some of them 
came into their countries, whereof the five kings were kings, and 
told them how they were slain, there was made great dole. And 
all King Arthur’s enemies, as the King of North Wales, and the 
kings of the North, when they wist of the battle, they were pass- 
ing heavy. And so the king returned unto Camelot in haste. 

And when he was come to Camelot he called King Pellinore 
unto him, and said, Ye understand well that we have lost eight 
knights of the best of the Table Round, and by your advice we will 
choose eight again of the best we may find in this court. Sir, said 
Pellinore, I shall counsel you after my conceit the best: there are 
in your court full noble knights both of old and young; and there- 
fore by mine advice ye shall choose half of the old and half of the 
young. Which be the old? said King Arthur. Sir, said King Pellinore, 
meseemeth that King Uriens that hath wedded your sister Morgan 
le Fay, and the King of the Lake, and Sir Hervise de Revel, a noble 
knight, and Sir Galagars, the fourth. This is well devised, said King 
Arthur, and right so shall it be. Now, which are the four young 
knights? said Arthur. Sir, said Pellinore, the first is Sir Gawaine, 


your nephew, that is as good a knight of his time as any is in this 
land; and the second as meseemeth best is Sir Griflet le Fise de 
Dieu, that is a good knight and full desirous in arms, and who may 
see him live he shall prove a good knight; and the third as 
meseemeth is well to be one of the knights of the Round Table, Sir 
Kay the Seneschal, for many times he hath done full worshipfully, 
and now at your last battle he did full honourably for to under- 
take to slay two kings. By my head, said Arthur, he is best worth 
to be a knight of the Round Table of any that ye have rehearsed, 
an he had done no more prowess in his life days. 
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HOW SIR TOR WAS MADE KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
AND HOW BAGDEMAGUS WAS DISPLEASED. 


ow, said King Pellinore, I shall put to you two knights, and 
Re shall choose which is most worthy, that is Sir Bagdemagus, 
and Sir Tor, my son. But because Sir Tor is my son I may not praise 
him, but else, an he were not my son, I durst say that of his age 
there is not in this land a better knight than he is, nor of better 
conditions and loath to do any wrong, and loath to take any wrong. 
By my head, said Arthur, he is a passing good knight as any ye 
spake of this day, that wot I well, said the king; for I have seen him 
proved, but he saith little and he doth much more, for I know none 
in all this court an he were as well born on his mother’s side as he 
is on your side, that is like him of prowess and of might: and there- 
fore I will have him at this time, and leave Sir Bagdemagus till 
another time. So when they were so chosen by the assent of all 
the barons, so were there found in their sieges every knights’ 
names that here are rehearsed, and so were they set in their sieges; 
whereof Sir Bagdemagus was wonderly wroth, that Sir Tor was 
advanced afore him, and therefore suddenly he departed from the 
court, and took his squire with him, and rode long in a forest till 


they came to a cross, and there alighted and said his prayers 
devoutly. The meanwhile his squire found written upon the cross, 
that Bagdemagus should never return unto the court again, till he 
had won a knight’s body of the Round Table, body for body. So, 
sir, said the squire, here I find writing of you, therefore I rede you 
return again to the court. That shall I never, said Bagdemagus, till 
men speak of me great worship, and that I be worthy to be a knight 
of the Round Table. And so he rode forth, and there by the way 
he found a branch of an holy herb that was the sign of the Sangreal, 
and no knight found such tokens but he were a good liver. 

So, as Sir Bagdemagus rode to see many adventures, it happed 
him to come to the rock whereas the Lady of the Lake had put 
Merlin under the stone, and there he heard him make great dole; 
whereof Sir Bagdemagus would have holpen him, and went unto 
the great stone, and it was so heavy that an hundred men might 
not lift it up. When Merlin wist he was there, he bade leave his 
labour, for all was in vain, for he might never be holpen but by her 
that put him there. And so Bagdemagus departed and did many 
adventures, and proved after a full good knight, and came again 
to the court and was made knight of the Round Table. So on the 
morn there fell new tidings and other adventures. 
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|e hit befelle that Arthure and many of his knyghtes 49* (6) 
rode on huntynge into a grete foreste. And hit happed 

kynge Arthure and kynge Uryence and sir Accalon of Gawle 
folowed a grete harte; for they three were well horsed, and 
so they chaced so faste that within a whyle they three were 
more than ten myle from her felyshep. And at the laste 
they chaced so sore that they slewe hir horsis undirnethe 
them; and the horses were so fre that they felle downe dede. 
Than were all three on foote and ever they saw the harte 
before them passynge wery and inboced. 10 

‘What shall we do? seyde kynge Arthure, ‘we ar harde 
bestadde.’ 

‘Lette us go on foote,’ seyde kynge Uryence, ‘tyll we may 
mete with somme lodgyng.’ 

Than were they ware of the harte that lay on a grete watir 15 
banke, and a brachette bytyng on his throte; and mo othir 
houndis come aftir. Than kynge Arthure blewe the pryce 49” 
and dyght the harte. Than the kynge loked aboute the 
worlde and sawe before hym in a grete water a lytyll shippe 
all apparayled with sylke downe to the watir. And the shippe 20 
cam ryght unto them and landed on the sandis. Than Arthure 
wente to the banke and loked in and saw none erthely creature 
therein. 

‘Sirs,’ seyde the kynge, ‘com thens and let us se what is in 
this shippe.’ | 25 

So at the laste they wente into the shippe all three, and 
founde hit rychely behanged with cloth of sylke. So by that 
tyme hit was durke nyght, there suddeynly was about them 
an hondred torchis sette uppon all the shyppe-bordis, and hit 
gaff grete lyght. And therewithall there come twelve fayre 30 
damesels and salued kynge Arthure on hir kneis, and called 
hym be his name and seyde he was ryght wellcom, and suche 
chere as they had he sholde have of the beste. Than the 
kynge thanked hem fayre. Therewythall they ledde the 
kynge and his felawys into a fayre chambir, and there was 35 
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a clothe leyde rychely beseyne of all that longed to a table, 
and there were they served of all wynes and metys that they 
coude thynke of. But of that the kynge had grete mervayle, 
for he never fared bettir in his lyff as for one souper. 

And so whan they had souped at her leyser kyng Arthure 
was lad into a chambir, a rycher besene chambir sawe he 
never none; and so was kynge Uryence se[{r]ved and lad 
into such anothir chambir; and sir Accolon was lad into the 
thirde chambir passyng rychely and well besayne. And so 
were they leyde in their beddis easyly, and anone they felle 
on slepe and slepte merveylously sore all the nyght. 

And on the morne kynge Uryence was in Camelot abedde 
in his wyves armys, Morgan le Fay. And whan he woke he 
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he was two dayes jurney frome Camelot. And whan kyng 
Arthure awoke he founde hymself in a durke preson, heryng 
aboute hym many complayntes of wofull knyghtes. 

“What ar ye that so complayne?’ seyde kyng Arthure. 

‘We bene here twenty knyghtes presoners, and som of us 
hath layne here eyght yere, and som more and somme lesse.’ 

‘For what cause?’ seyde Arthure. 

“We shall tell you,’ seyde the knyghtes. 

“This lorde of this castell his name is sir Damas, and he is 
the falsyst knyght that lyvyth, and full of treson, and a very 
cowarde as [ony] lyvyth. And he hath a yonger brothir, 
a good knyght of prouesse, and his name is sir Oughtlake. 
And this traytoure Damas, the elder brother, woll geff hym 
no parte of his londis but as sir Outlake kepyth thorow 
prouesse of his hondis. And so he kepith frome hym a full 
fayre maner and a rych, and therein sir Outlake dwellyth 
worshypfully and is well beloved with all peple. And this 
sir Damas oure mayster is a[s] evyll beloved, for he is withoute 
mercy, and he 1s a cowarde, and grete warre hath bene 
betwyxte them. But Outlake hath ever the bettir, and ever 
he proferyth sir Damas to fyght for the lyvelode, body for 
body, but he woll nat of hit, other ellys to fynde a knyght 
to fyght for hym. Unto that sir Damas hath grauntid to 
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fynde a knyght, but he is so evyll beloved and hated that 
there is no knyght woll fyght for hym. And whan Damas 
saw this, that there was never a knyght wolde fyght for hym, 
he hath dayly layne a wayte wyth many a knyght with hym 
and takyn all the knyghtes in this contray to se and aspye 
hir aventures: he hath takyn hem by force and brought hem 
to his preson. And so toke he us severally, as we rode on oure 
adventures, and many good knyghtes hath deyde in this 
preson for hunger, to the numbir of eyghtene knyghtes. And 
yf ony of us all that here is or hath bene wolde have foughtyn 
with his brother Outlake he wolde have delyverde us; but 
for because this Damas ys so false and so full of treson we 
wolde never fyght for hym to dye for hit, and we be so megir 
for hungir that unnethe we may stonde on oure fete.’ 

‘God delyver you for His grete mercy!’ 

Anone withall come a damesel unto Arthure and asked 
hym, ‘What chere?’ 

‘I can nat say,’ seyde Arthure. 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘and ye woll fyght for my lorde ye shall 
be delyverde oute of preson, and ellys ye ascape never with 
the lyff.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde Arthure, ‘that is harde. Yet had I lever 
fyght with a knyght than to dey in preson. Wyth this,’ seyde 
Arthure, ‘I may be delyverde and all thes presoners, I woll 
do the batayle.’ 

“Yes,’ seyde the damesell. 

‘Than I am redy,’ seyde Arthure, ‘and I had horse and 
armoure.’ 

‘Ye shall lak none,’ seyde the damesell. 

‘Mesemethe, damesell, I shold have sene you in the courte 
of Arthure.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the damesell, ‘I cam never there. I am the 
lordis doughter of this castell.’ 

Yet was she false, for she was one of the damesels of 
Morgan le Fay. Anone she wente unto sir Damas and tolde 
hym how he wolde do batayle for hym, and so he sente for 
Arthure. And whan he com he was well coloured and well 
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made of his lymmes, that all knyghtes that sawe hym seyde 
hit were pité that suche a knyght sholde dey in preson. So 
sir Damas and he were agreed that he sholde fyght for hym 
uppon this covenaunte, that all the othir knyghtes sholde be 
delyverde. And unto that was sir Damas sworne unto Arthur 
and also he to do the batayle to the uttermoste. And with 
that all the twenty knyghtes were brought oute of the durke 
preson into the halle and delyverde, and so they all abode to 
se the batayle. 

Now turne we unto Accalon of Gaule, that whan he awoke 
he founde hymself by a depe welles syde within half a foote, 
in grete perell of deth. And there com oute of that fountayne 
a pype of sylver, and oute of that pype ran water all on hyghe 
in a stone of marbil. Whan sir Accolon sawe this he blyssed 
hym and seyde, ‘Jesu, save my lorde kynge Arthure and 
kynge Uryence, for thes damysels in this shippe hath be- 
trayed us. They were fendis and no women. And if I may 
ascape this mysadventure I shall distroye them, all that I 
may fynde of thes false damysels that faryth thus with theire 
inchauntementes.’ 

And ryght with that there com a dwarf with a grete 
mowthe and a flatte nose, and salewed sir Accalon and tolde 
hym how he cam fromme quene Morgan le Fay. 

‘And she gretys yow well and byddyth you be of stronge 
herte, for ye shall fyght to-morne wyth a knyght at the houre 
of pryme. And therefore she hath sent the Excalebir, Arthurs 
swerde, and the scawberde, and she byddyth you as ye love 
her that ye do that batayle to the uttirmoste withoute ony 
mercy, lyke as ye promysed hir whan ye spoke laste togedir in 
prevyté. And what damesell that bryngyth her the kynges 
hede whyche ye shall fyght withall, she woll make hir a 
quene.’ 

‘Now I undirstonde you,’ seyde Accalon. ‘I shall holde 
that I have promysed her, now I have the swerde. Sir, whan 
sawe ye my lady Morgan le Fay?” 

‘Ryght late,’ seyde the dwarff. 
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Than Accalon toke hym in his armys and sayde, ‘Re- 
commaunde me unto my lady the quene and telle hir all 
shall be done that I promysed hir, and ellis I woll dye for 
hit. Now I suppose,’ seyde Accalon, ‘she hath made all this 
crauftis and enchauntemente for this batayle.’ 

‘Sir, ye may well beleve hit,’ seyde the dwarff. 

Ryght so there come a knyght and a lady wyth six 
squyers, and salewed Accalon and prayde hym to aryse 
and com and reste hym at his maner. And so Accalon 
mounted uppon a voyde horse and wente with the [knyght] 
unto a fayre maner by a pryory, and there he had passyng 
good chere. 

Than sir Damas sente unto his brothir Outelake and bade 
make hym redy be to-morne at the houre of pryme, and to 
be in the felde to fyght with a good knyght; for he had 
founden a knyght that was redy to do batayle at all poyntis. 
Whan this worde come to sir Outlake he was passyng hevy, 
for he was woundid a lytyll tofore thorow bothe his thyghes 
with a glayve, and he made grete dole; but as he was wounded 
he wolde a takyn the batayle an honde. 

So hit happed at that tyme, by the meanys of Morgan le 
Fay, Accalon was with sir Oughtlake lodged. And whan he 
harde of that batayle and how Oughtlake was wounded he 
seyde that he wolde fyght for hym because that Morgan le 
Fay had sent hym Excaliber and the shethe for to fyght with 
the knyght on the morne. This was the cause sir Accalon 
toke the batayle uppon hym. Than sir Outelake was passyng 
glad and thanked sir Accolon with all his herte that he wolde 
do so muche for hym. And therewithall sir Outlake sente 
unto his brother sir Damas that he hadde a knyght redy that 
sholde fyght with hym in the felde be the houre of pryme. 
So on the morne sir Arthure was armed and well horsed, and 
asked sir Damas, 

‘Whan shall we to the felde?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Damas, ‘ye shall hyre masse.’ 

And so Arthur herde a masse, and whan masse was done 
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there com a squyre ‘on a grete hors! and asked sir Damas 
if his knyght were redy, ‘for ourek[n]yghtisredy in the felde.’ 
Than sir Arthure mounted uppon horsebak. And there were 
all the knyghtes and comons of that contray, and so by all 
their advyces there was chosyn twelve good men of the 
contrey for to wayte uppon the two knyghtes. 

And ryght as Arthure was on horsebak, there com a 
damesel fromme Morgan le Fay and brought unto sir 
Arthure a swerde lyke unto Excaliber and the scawberde, 
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grete love.’ And he thanke hir and wente hit had bene so; 
but she was falce, for the swerde and the scawberde was 
counterfete and brutyll and false. 

Than they dressed hem on two partyes of the felde and 


myddis of the shelde, and their sperys helde, that bothe horse 
and man wente to the erthe, and than they stert up bothe and 
pulde oute their swerdis. 

The meanewhyle that they were thus at the batayle com 
the Damesel of the Lake into the felde that put Merlyon 
undir the stone. And she com thidir for the love of kynge 
Arthur, for she knew how Morgan le Fay had ordayned for 
Arthur shold have bene slayne that day, and therefore she 
come to save his lyff. 

And so they went egerly to the batayle and gaff many 
grete strokes. But allwayes Arthurs swerde bote nat lyke 
Accalons swerde, and for the moste party every stroke that 
Accalon gaff he wounded sir Arthure sore, that hit was 
mervayle he stood, and allwayes his blood felle frome hym 
faste. Whan Arthure behelde the grounde so sore bebledde 
he was dismayde. And than he demed treson, that his 
swerde was chonged, for his swerde bote nat steele as hit 
was wonte to do. Therefore he dred hym sore to be dede, for 
ever hym semyd that the swerde in Accalons honde was 
Excaliber, for at every stroke that Accalon stroke he drewe 
bloode on Arthure. 
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‘Now, knyght,’ seyde Accolon unto Arthure, ‘kepe the 
well frome me!’ 

But Arthure answered not agayne, but gaff hym such a 
buffette on the helme that he made hym to stowpe nyghe 
fallyng to the erthe. Than sir Accalon wythdrewe hym a 
lytyll, and com on wyth Excaliber on heyght, and smote sir 
Arthure suche a buftette that he fylle ny to the erthe. Than 
were they bothe wrothe oute of mesure and gaff many sore 
strokis. 

But allwayes sir Arthure loste so muche bloode that hit 
was mervayle he stoode on his feete, but he was so full of 
knyghthode that he endured the payne. And sir Accolon 
loste nat a dele of blood; therefore he waxte passynge lyght, 
and sir Arthure was passynge fyeble and [wente] veryly to 
have dyed, but for all that he made countenaunce as he 
myght welle endure and helde Accolon as shorte as he 
myght. But Accolon was so bolde because of Excalyber 
that he wexed passyng hardy. But all men that behelde hem 
seyde they sawe nevir knyght fyght so well as Arthur ded, 
conciderynge the bloode that he had bled; but all that peple 
were sory that thes two brethirne wolde nat accorde. 

So allwayes they fought togedir as fers knyghtes, and at 
the laste kynge Arthure withdrew hym a lytyll for to reste 
hym, and sir Accolon callyd hym to batayle and seyde, “Hit 
is no tyme for me to suffir the to reste,’ and therewith he 
come fersly uppon Arthure. But Arthur therewith was 
wroth for the bloode that he had loste, and smote Accolon 
on hyghe uppon the helme so myghtyly that he made hym 
nyghe falle to the erthe; and therewith Arthurs swerde 
braste at the crosse and felle on the grasse amonge the 
bloode, and the pomell and the sure handyls he helde in 
his honde. Whan kynge Arthure saw that, he was in grete 
feare to dye, but allwayes he helde up his shelde and loste 
no grounde nother batyd no chere. 

Than sir Accolon began with wordis of treson and seyde, 

‘Knyght, thou art overcom and mayste nat endure, and 
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also thou art wepynles, and loste thou haste much of thy 
bloode, and I am full loth to sle the. Therefore yelde the to 
me recreaunte.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Arthur, ‘I may nat so, for I promysed by 
the feythe of my body to do this batayle to the uttermuste 
whyle my lyff lastith, and therefore I had levir to dye with 
honour than to lyve with shame. And if hit were possible 
for me to dye an hondred tymes, I had levir to dye so oufte 
than yelde me to the. For though I lak wepon, yett shall I 
lak no worshippe, and if thou sle me wepynles that shall 
be thy shame.’ 

‘Welle,’ seyde Accolon, ‘as for that shame I woll nat spare. 
Now kepe the fro me, for thou art but a dede man!’ And 
therewith Accolon gaff hym such a stroke that he fell nyghe 
to the erthe, and wolde have had Arthure to have cryed hym 
mercy. But sir Arthure preced unto Accolon with his shelde 
and gaff hym wyth the pomell in his honde suche a buffette 
that he reled three strydes abake. 

Whan the Damesell of the Lake behelde Arthure, how 
full of prouesse his body was, and the false treson that was 
wrought for hym to have had hym slayne, she had grete 
peté that so good a knyght and such a man of worship 
sholde so be destroyed. And at the nexte stroke sir Accolon 
stroke at hym suche a stroke that by the damesels inchaunte- 
mente the swerde Excaliber fell oute of Accalons honde to the 
erthe, and therewithall sir Arthure lyghtly lepe to hit and 
gate hit in his honde, and forthwithall he knew hit that hit 
was his swerde Excalyber. 

‘A,’ seyde Arthure, ‘thou haste bene frome me all to longe 
and muche damage hast thou done me!’ 

And therewith he aspyed the scawberde by his syde, and 
suddaynly he sterte to hym and pulled the scawberte frome 
hym and threw hit frome hym as fer as he myght throw hit. 

‘A, sir knyght,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘this day haste thou 
done me grete damage wyth this swerde. Now ar ye com 
unto youre deth, for I shall nat warraunte you but ye shall 
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be as well rewarded with this swerde or ever we departe as 
ye have rewarded me, for muche payne have ye made me 
to endure and much bloode have y loste.’ 

And therewith sir Arthure raced on hym with all his myght 
and pulde hym to the erthe, and than raced of his helme and 
gaff hym suche a buffette on his hede that the bloode com 
oute at his erys, nose, and mowthe. 

“Now woll I sle the!’ seyde Arthure. 

‘Sle me ye may well,’ seyde sir Accolon, ‘and hit please 
you, for ye ar the beste knyght that ever I founde, and I se 
well that God is with you. But for I promysed,’ seyde 
Accolon, ‘to do this batayle to the uttirmyst and never to 
be recreaunte while I leved, therefore shall I never yelde me 
with my mowthe, but God do with my body what He woll.’ 

Than sir Arthure remembirde hym and thought he 
scholde have sene this knyght. 

“Now telle me,’ seyde Arthure, ‘or I woll sle the, of what 
contrey ye be and of what courte.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Accolon, ‘I am of the ryall courte 
of kyng Arthure, and my name is Accolon of Gaule.’ 

Than was Arthure more dismayde than he was tofore- 
honde, for than he remembirde hym of his sister Morgan 
le Fay and of the enchauntement of the shippe. 

‘A, sir k[{nJyght, I pray you [telle me] who gaff you this 
swerde and by whom ye had hit.’ 

Than sir Accolon bethought hym and seyde, ‘Wo worthe 
this swerde! for by hit I have gotyn my dethe.’ 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Now, sir,’ seyde Accolon, ‘I woll tell you: this swerde 
hath bene in my kepynge the moste party of this twelve- 
monthe, and Morgan le Fay, kyng Uryence wyff, sente hit 
me yestirday by a dwarfe to the entente to sle kynge Arthure, 
hir brothir; for ye shall undirstonde that kynge Arthur ys 
the man in the worlde that she hatyth moste, because he is 
moste of worship and of prouesse of ony of hir bloode. 
Also she lovyth me oute of mesure as paramour, and I hir 
agayne. And if she myght bryng hit aboute to sle Arthure 
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by hir crauftis, she wolde sle hir husbonde kynge Uryence 
lyghtly. And than had she devysed to have me kynge in 
this londe and so to reigne, and she to be my quene. But that 
is now done,’ seyde Accolon, ‘for Iam sure of my deth.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘I fele by you ye wolde have 
bene kynge of this londe, yett hit had be grete damage to 
have destroyed your lorde,’ seyde Arthur. 

‘Hit is trouthe,’ seyde Accolon, ‘but now I have tolde 
you the trouthe, wherefore I pray you tell me of whens ye 
ar and of what courte.’ 

‘A, Accolon,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘now y let the wete that 
I am kynge Arthure that thou haste done grete damage t[o].’ 

Whan Accolon herd that he cryed on-lowde, ‘Fayre swete 
lorde, have mercy on me, for I knew you nat.’ 

‘A, sir Accolon,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘mercy thou shalt 
have because I fele be thy wordis at this tyme thou knewest 
me nat, but I fele by thy wordis that thou haste agreed to the 
deth of my persone, and therefore thou art a traytoure; but 
I wyte the the less for my sistir Morgan le Fay by hir false 
crauftis made the to agré to hir fals lustes. But I [shall] be 
sore avenged uppon hir, that all Crystendom shall speke of 
hit. God knowyth I have honoured hir and worshipped hir 
more than all my kyn, and more have I trusted hir than my 
wyff and all my kyn aftir.’ 

Than kynge Arthure called the kepers of the felde and seyde, 

‘Sirres, commyth hyder, for here ar we two knyghtes that 
have foughtyn unto grete damage unto us bothe, and lykly 
eche of us to have slayne other, and had ony of us knowyn 
othir, here had bene no batayle nothir no stroke stryken.’ 

Than all alowde cryed Accolon unto all the knyghtes and 
men that were [there, | and seyde, 

‘A, lordis! This knyght that I have foughten withall is 
the moste man of prouesse and of worship in the worlde, for 
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hit is hymself kynge Arthure, oure al[ther] lyege lorde, and 
with myssehappe and mysseadventure have I done this ba- 
tayle with the lorde and kynge that I am withholdyn withall.’ 

Than all the peple felle downe on her knees and cryed 
kynge Arthure mercy. 

‘Mercy shall ye have,’ seyde Arthure. ‘Here may ye se 
what soddeyn adventures befallys ouftyn of arraunte 
knyghtes, how that I have foughtyn with a knyght of myne 
owne unto my grete damage and his bothe. But, syrs, be- 
cause I am sore hurte and he bothe, and I had grete nede of 
a lytyll reste, ye shall undirstonde this shall be the opynyon 
betwyxte you two brethirne: 

‘As to the, sir Damas, for whom I have bene champyon 
and wonne the felde of this knyght, yett woll I juge. Because 
ye, sir Damas, ar called an [o]rgulus knyght and full of 
vylony, and nat worth of prouesse of youre dedis, therefore 
woll I that ye geff unto youre brother all the hole maner 
with the apportenaunce undir this fourme, that sir Outelake 
holde the maner of you and yerely to gyff you a palfrey to 
ryde uppon, for that woll becom you bettir to ryde on than 
uppon a courser. Also [ charge the, sir Damas, uppon 
payne of deth, that thou never distresse no knyghtes araunte 
that ryde on their adventure, and also that thou restore thyse 
twenty knyghtes that thou haste kepte longe presoners of 
all theire harmys that they be contente for. And ony of 
them com to my courte and complayne on the, be my hede, 
thou shalt dye therefore! 

‘Also, sir Oughtlake, as to you, because ye ar named a 
good knyght and full of prouesse and trew and jantyll in all 
youre dedis, this shall be youre charge I woll gyff you: that in 
all goodly hast ye com unto me and my courte, and ye shall 
bea knyght of myne, and if youre dedis be thereaftir I shall so 
proferre you by the grace of God that ye shall in shorte 
tyme be in ease as for to lyve as worshipfully as youre brother 
Damas.’ 

‘God thonke youre largenesse of youre grete goodnesse 
and of youre bounté! I shall be frome hens forewarde in all 
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tymes at your commaundement. For, [sir,’ said] sir Ought- 
lake, ‘as God wolde, I was hurte but late with an adventures 
knyght thorow bothe the thyghes, and ellys had I done this 
batayle with you.’ 

‘God wolde,’ seyde sir Arthure, ‘hit had bene so, for than 
had nat I bene hurte as I am. I shall tell you the cause why: 
for I had nat bene hurte as I am, had nat bene myne owne 
swerde that was stolyn frome me by treson; and this batayle 
was ordeyned aforehonde to have slayne me, and so hit was 
broughte to the purpose by false treson and by enchauntment.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Outlake, ‘that is grete pité that ever so 
noble a man as ye ar of your dedis and prouesse, that ony 
man or woman myght fynde in their hertis to worche ony 
treson aghenst you.’ 

‘I shall rewarde them,’ seyde Arthure. ‘ Now telle me,’ 
seyde Arthure, ‘how far am I frome Camelot?” 

‘Sir, ye ar two dayes jurney.’ 

‘I wolde be at som place of worship,’ seyde sir Arthur, ‘that 
I myght reste me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Outlake, ‘hereby is a ryche abbey of youre 
elders foundacion, of nunnys, but three myle hens.’ 

So the kynge toke his leve of all the peple and mounted 
uppon horsebak and sir Accolon with hym. And whan they 
were com to the abbey he lete fecch lechis and serchid his 
woundis and sir Accolons bothe. But sir Accolon deyed 
within four dayes, for he had bled so much blood that he 
myght nat lyve, but kynge Arthure was well recoverde. So 
whan Accolon was dede he lette sende hym in an horse-bere 
with six knyghtes unto Camelot, and bade ‘bere hym unto 
my systir, Morgan le Fay, and sey that I sende her hym toa 
present. And telle hir | have my swerde Excalyber and the 
scawberde.’ So they departed with the body. 

The meanewhyle Morgan le Fay had wente kynge 
Arthure had bene dede. So on a day she aspyed kynge 
Uryence lay on slepe on his bedde, than she callyd unto hir 
a mayden of her counseyle and sayde, 
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‘Go fecche me my lordes swerde, for I saw never bettir 
tyme to sle hym than now.’ 

‘A, madame,’ seyde the damesell, ‘and ye sle my lorde ye 
can never ascape.’ 

‘Care the not,’ sayde Morgan, ‘for now I se my tyme is 
beste to do hit, and therefore hyghe the faste and fecche me 
the swerde.’ 

Than this damesell departed and founde sir Uwayne 
slepyng uppon a bedde in anothir chambir. So she wente 
unt[o] sir Uwayne and awaked hym and bade hym ‘aryse and 
awayte on my lady youre modir, for she woll sle the kynge 
youre fadir slepynge on his bedde, for I go to fecch his 
swerde.’ 

F pi seyde sir Uwayne, ‘go on your way and lette me 
ele. 

Anone the damesell brought the quene the swerde with 
quakyng hondis. And lyghtly she toke the swerde and 
pullyd hit oute, and wente boldely unto the beddis syde and 
awayted how and where she myght sle hym beste. And as 
she hevyd up the swerde to smyte, sir Uwayne lepte unto 
his modir and caught hir by the honde and seyde, 

‘A, fende, what wolt thou do? And thou were nat my 
modir, with this swerde I sholde smyte of thyne hede! A,’ 
seyde sir Uwayne, ‘men seyde that Merlyon was begotyn of 
a fende, but I may say an erthely fende bare me.’ 

‘A, fayre son Uwayne, have mercy uppon me! I was 
tempted with a fende, wherefore I cry the mercy. I woll never- 
more doso. And save my worship and discover me nat!’ 

‘On this covenaunte,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘I woll forgyff 
you: so ye woll never be aboute to do such dedis.’ 

‘Nay, son, and that I make you assuraunce.’ 

Then come tydynges unto Morgan le Fay that Accolon 
was dede and his body brought unto the chirche, and how 
kyng Arthure had his swerde ayen. But whan quene Morgan 
wyste that Accolon was dede, she was so sorowfull that nye 
hir herte to-braste, but bycause she wolde nat hit were 
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knowyn oute, she kepte hir countenaunce and made no 
sembelaunte of dole. But welle sche wyste, and she abode 
tylle hir brother Arthure come thydir, there sholde no golde 
go for hir lyff. Than she wente unto the quene Gwenyvere 
and askid hir leve to ryde into hir contrey. 

‘Ye may abyde,’ seyde the quene, ‘tyll youre brother the 
kynge com home.’ 

‘I may nat, madame,’ seyde Morgan le Fay, ‘for I have 
such hasty tydynges.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the quene, ‘ye may departe whan ye woll.’ 

So erely on the morne, or hit was day, she toke hir horse 
and rode all that day and moste party of the nyght, and on the 
morne by none she com to the same abbey of nonnys whereas 
lay kynge Arthure, and she wyste (welle) that he was there. 
And anone she asked where he was, and they answerde and 
seyde how he was leyde hym on his bedde to slepe, ‘for he 
had but lytyll reste this three nyghtes.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde she, ‘I charge that none of you awake hym 
tyll 1 do.’ 

And than she alyght of hir horse and thought for to 
stele away Excaliber, his swerde. And she wente streyte 
unto his chambir, and no man durste disobey hir commaunde- 
ment. And there she found Arthur aslepe on his bedde, 
and Excalyber in his ryght honde naked. Whan she sawe 
that, she was passyng hevy that she myght nat com by the 
swer[d]e withoute she had awaked hym, and than she wyste 
welle she had bene dede. So she toke the scawberde and 
went hir way to horsebak. When the kynge awoke and 
myssed his scawberde, he was wroth, and so he asked who 
had bene there, and they seyde his sister, quene Morgan le 
Fay, had bene there and had put the scawberde undir hir 
mantell and is gone. 

‘Alas,’ seyde Arthure, ‘falsly have ye wacched me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde they all, ‘we durst nat disobey your sistyrs 
commaundemente.’ 

‘A,’ seyde the kynge, ‘lette fecch me the beste horse that 
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may be founde, and bydde sir Outlake arme hym in all hast 
and take anothir good horse and ryde with me.’ 

So anone the kynge and sir Outlake were well armyd and 
rode aftir this lady. And so they com be a crosse and founde 
a cowherde, and they asked the pore man if there cam ony 
lady late rydynge that way. 

‘Sir,’ seyde this pore man, ‘ryght late com a lady rydynge 
this way with a fourty horses, fand to yonder forest she rode. !’ 

And so they folowed faste, and within a whyle Arthur had 
a syght of Morgan le Fay. Than he chaced as faste as he 
myght. Whan she aspyed hym folowynge her, she rode a 
grete pace thorow the foreste tyll she com to a playn. And 
when she sawe she myght nat ascape she rode unto a lake 
thereby and seyde, ‘Whatsoever com of me, my brothir shall 
nat have this scawberde!’ And than she lete throwe the 
scawberde in the deppyst of the watir. So hit sanke, for hit 
was hevy of golde and precious stonys. 

Than she rode into a valey where many grete stonys were, 
and whan she sawe she muste be overtake, she shope hirself, 
horse and man, by enchauntemente unto grete marbyll 
stonys. And anone withall come kynge Arthure and sir Out- 
lake whereas the kynge myght know his sistir and her men 
and one knyght frome another. 

‘A,’ seyde the kynge, ‘here may ye se the vengeaunce of 
God! And now am I sory this mysaventure is befalle.’ 

And than he loked for the scawberde, but hit wold nat be 
founde; so he turned to the abbey there she come fro. So 
whan Arthure was gone they turned all their lyknesse as she 
and they were before, and seyde, 

‘Sirs, now may we go where we wyll.’ 

Than seyde Morgan le Fay, ‘Saw ye of Arthure, my 
brother ?” 

‘Yee,’ seyde hir men, ‘and that ye sholde have founde, and 
we myght a stered of one stede; for by his amyvestyall 
countenaunce [he] wolde have caused us to have fledde.’ 

‘I beleve you,’ seyde the quene. 
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So anone after as she rode she mette a knyght ledynge 
another knyght on horsebake before hym, bounde hande and 
foote, blyndefelde, to have drowned hym in a fowntayne. 
Whan she sawe this knyght so bounde she asked, 

‘What woll ye do with that knyght ?’ 

‘Lady,’ seyde he, ‘I woll drowne hym.’ 

‘For what cause?’ she asked. 

‘For I founde hym with my wyff, and she shall have the 
same deth anone.’ 

‘That were pyté,’ seyde Morgan le Fay. ‘Now, what sey 
ye, knyght? Is hit trouthe that he seyth of you?’ 

‘Nay, truly, madame, he seyth nat ryght on me.’ 

‘Of whens be ye,’ seyde the quene, ‘and of what contrey?’ 

‘I am of the courte of kynge Arthure, and my name is 
Manessen, cosyn unto Accolon of Gaule.’ 

“Ye sey well, and for the love of hym ye shall be delyverde, 
and ye shal have youre adversary in the same case that ye 
were in.’ 

So this Manessen was loused, and the other kn[y]ght 
bounde. And anone Manessen unarmed hym and armede 
hymself in his harneyse, and so mounted on horsebak and 
the knyght afore hym, and so threw hym in the fountayne 
and so drowned hym. And than he rode unto Morgan ayen 
and asked if she wolde onythyng unto Arthure. 

‘Telle hym,’ seyde she, ‘that I rescewed the nat for the 
love of hym, but for the love of Accolon, and tell hym I feare 
hym nat whyle I can make me and myne in lyknesse of stonys, 
and lette hym wete I can do much more whan I se my tyme.’ 

And so she departed into the contrey of Gore, and there 
was she rychely receyved, and made hir castels and townys 
strong, for allwey she drad muche kyng Arthure. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR, KING URIENS, AND SIR ACCOLON 
OF GAUL, CHASED AN HART, AND OF THEIR 
MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES. 


HEN it befell that Arthur and many of his knights rode a-hunt- 
5 home into a great forest, and it happed King Arthur, King Uriens, 
and Sir Accolon of Gaul, followed a great hart, for they three were 
well horsed, and so they chased so fast that within a while they 
three were then ten mile from their fellowship. And at the last they 
chased so sore that they slew their horses underneath them. Then 


were they all three on foot, and ever they saw the hart afore them 
passing weary and enbushed. What will we do? said King Arthur, 
we are hard bestead. Let us go on foot, said King Uriens, till we 
may meet with some lodging. Then were they ware of the hart that 
lay on a great water bank, and a brachet biting on his ihroat, and 
more other hounds came after. Then King Arthur blew the prise 
and dight the hart. 

Then the king looked about the world, and saw afore him in a 
great water a little ship, all apparelled with silk down to the water, 
and the ship came right unto them and landed on the sands. Then 
Arthur went to the bank and looked in, and saw none earthly crea- | 
ture therein. Sirs, said the king, come thence, and let us see what 
is in this ship. So they went in all three, and found it richly 
behanged with cloth of silk. By then it was dark night, and there 
suddenly were about them an hundred torches set upon all the 
sides of the ship boards, and it gave great light; and therewithal 
there came out twelve fair damosels and saluted King Arthur on 
their knees, and called him by his name, and said he was right 
welcome, and such cheer as they had he should have of the best. 
The king thanked them fair. Therewithal they led the king and his 
two fellows into a fair chamber, and there was a cloth laid, richly 
beseen of all that longed unto a table, and there were they served 
of all wines and meats that they could think; of that the king had 
great marvel, for he fared never better in his lite as for one supper. 
And so when they had supped at their !eisure, King Arthur was 
led into a chamber, a richer beseen chamber saw he never none, 
and so was King Uriens served, and led into such another cham- 
ber, and Sir Accolon was led into the third chamber passing richly 
and well beseen: and so they were laid in their beds easily. And 
anon they fell asleep, and slept marvellously sore all the night. And 
on the morrow King Uriens was in Camelot abed in his wile’s arins, 
Morgan le Fay. And when he awoke he had great marvel, how he 
came there, for on the even afore he was two days’ journey from 
Camelot. And when King Arthur awoke he found himself in a dark 
prison, hearing about him many complaints of woful knights. 
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HOW ARTHUR TOOK UPON HIM TO FIGHT TO BE DELIV- 
ERED: OUT-OF BRISONSANDALSOM@ReTOWELIVER: 
TWENTY KNIGHTS THAT WERE IN PRISON. 


HAT are ye that so complain? said King Arthur. We be here 
NYA ba knights, prisoners, said they, and some of us have 
lain here seven year, and some more and some less. For what 
cause? said Arthur. We shall tell you, said the knights; this lord of 
this castle, his name is Sir Damas, and he is the falsest knight that 
liveth, and full of treason, and a very coward as any liveth, and he 
hath a younger brother, a good knight of prowess, his name is Sir 
Ontzlake; and this traitor Damas, the elder brother will give him 
no part of his livelihood, but as Sir Ontzlake keepeth thorough 
prowess of his hands, and so he keepeth from him a full fair manor 
and a rich, and therein Sir Ontzlake dwelleth worshipfully, and is 
well beloved of all people. And this Sir Damas, our master is as evil 
beloved, for he is without mercy, and he is a coward, and great war 
hath been betwixt them both, but Ontzlake hath ever the better, 
and ever he proffereth Sir Damas to fight for the livelihood, body 
for body, but he will not do; other-else to find a knight to fight for 
him. Unto that Sir Damas had granted to find a knight, but he is 
so evil beloved and hated, that there is never a knight will fight for 
him. And when Damas saw this, that there was never a knight 
would fight for him, he hath daily lain await with many knights 
with him, and taken all the knights in this country to see and espy 
their adventures, he hath taken them by force and brought them 
to his prison. And so he took us separately as we rode on our 
adventures, and many good knights have died in this prison for 
hunger, to the number of eighteen knights; and if any of us all that 
here is, or hath been, would have foughten with his brother 
Ontzlake, he would have delivered us, but for because this Damas 
is so false and so full of treason we would never fight for him to 
die for it. And we be so lean for hunger that unnethe we may stand 


on our feet. God deliver you, for his mercy, said Arthur. 

Anon, therewithal there came a damosel unto Arthur, and 
asked him, What cheer? I cannot say, said he. Sir, said she, an ye 
will fight for my lord, ye shall be delivered out of prison, and else 
ye escape never the life. Now, said Arthur, that is hard, yet had I 
liefer 10 fight with a knight than to die in prison; with this, said 
Arthur, I may be delivered and all these prisoners, I will do the 
battle. Yes, said the damosel. I am ready, said Arthur, an I had horse 
and armour. Ye shall lack none, said the damosel. Meseemeth, 
damosel, | should have seen you in the court of Arthur. Nay, said 
the damosel, I came never there, I am the lord’s daughter of this 
castle. Yet was she false, for she was one of the damosels of Morgan 
le Fay. 

Anon she went unto Sir Damas, and told him how he would do 
battle for him, and so he sent for Arthur. And when he came he 
was well coloured, and well made of his limbs, that all knights that 
saw him said it were pity that such a knight should die in prison. 
So Sir Damas and he were agreed that he should fight for him upon 
this covenant, that all other knights should be delivered; and unto 
that was Sir Damas sworn unto Arthur, and also to do the battle 
to the uttermost. And with that all the twenty knights were 
brought out of the dark prison into the hall, and delivered, and so 
they all abode to see the battle. 


+— CHAPTER VIII = 


HOW ACCOLON FOUND HIMSELF BY A WELL, AND HE 
TOOK UPON HIM TO DO BATTLE AGAINST ARTHUR. 


ow turn we unto Accolon of Gaul, that when he awoke he 
found himself by a deep well-side, within half a foot, in great 
peril of death. And there came out of that fountain a pipe of silver, 
and out of that pipe ran water all on high in a stone of marble. 
When Sir Accolon saw this, he blessed him and said, Jesus save 


iny lord King Arthur, and King Uriens, for these damosels in this 
ship have betrayed us, they were devils and no women; and if I 
may escape this misadventure, I shall destroy all where I may find 
thesc false damosels that use enchantments. Right with that there 
came a dwarf with a great mouth and a flat nose, and saluted Sir 
Accolon, and said how he came from Queen Morgan le Fay, and 
she greeteth you well, and biddeth you be of strong heart, for ye 
shall fight to-morrow with a knight at the hour of prime, and 
therefore she hath sent you here Excalibur, Arthur’s sword, and 
the scabbard, and she biddeth you as ye love her, that ye do the 
battle to the uttermost, without any mercy, like as ye had promised 
her when ye spake together in privity; and what damosel that 
bringeth her the knight’s head, which ye shall fight withal, she will 
make her a queen. Now I understand you well, said Accolon, I shall 
hold that I have promised her now I have the sword: when saw 
ye my lady Queen Morgan le Fay? Right late, said the dwarf. Then 
Accolon took him in his arms and said, Recommend me unto my 
lady queen, and tell her all shall be done that I have promised her, 
and else I will die for it. Now I suppose, said Accolon, she hath 
made all these crafts and enchantments for this battle. Ye may well 
believe it, said the dwarf. Right so there came a knight and a lady 
with six squires, and saluted Accolon, and prayed him for to arise, 
and come and rest him at his manor. And so Accolon mounted 
upon a void horse, and went with the knight unto a fair manor by 
a priory, and there he had passing good cheer. 

Then Sir Damas sent unto his brother Sir Ontzlake, and bade 
make him ready by to-morn at the hour of prime, and to be in the 
field to fight with a good knight, for he had found a good knight 
that was ready to do battle at all points. When this word came unto 
Sir Ontzlake he was passing heavy, for he was wounded a little to- 
fore through both his thighs with a spear, and made great dole: but 
as he was wounded, he would have taken the battle on hand. So 
it happed at that time, by the means of Morgan le Fay, Accolon 
was with Sir Ontzlake lodged; and when he heard of that battle, 
and how Ontzlake was wounded, he said that he would fight for 
him. Because Morgan le Fay had sent him Excalibur and the sheath 


for to fight with the knight on the morn: this was the cause Sir 
Accolon took the battle on hand. Then Sir Ontzlake was passing 
glad, and thanked Sir Accolon with all his heart that he would do 
so much for him. And therewithal Sir Ontzlake sent word unto his 
brother Sir Damas, that he had a knight that for him should be 
ready in the field by the hour of prime. 

So on the morn Sir Arthur was armed and well horsed, and 
asked Sir Damas, When shall we to the field? Sir, said Sir Damas, 
ye shall hear mass. And so Arthur heard a mass, and when mass 
was done there came a squire on a great horse, and asked Sir 
Damas if his knight were ready, for our knight is ready in the field. 
Then Sir Arthur mounted upon horseback, and there were all the 
knights and commons of that country; and so by all advices there 
were chosen twelve good men of the country for to wait upon the 
two knights. And right as Arthur was on horseback there came a 
damosel from Morgan le Fay, and brought unto Sir Arthur a sword 
like unto Excalibur, and the scabbard, and said unto Arthur, 
Morgan le Fay sendeth here your sword for great love. And he 
thanked her, and weened it had been so, but she was false, for the 
sword and the scabbard was counterfeit, and brittle, and false. 


a— CHAPTER |X = 


OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN KiNG ARTHUR AND ACCOLON. 


np then they dressed them on both parties of the field, and 

let their horses run so fast that either smote other in the midst 
of the shield with their spear-heads, that both horse and man went 
to the earth: and then they started up both, and pulled out their 
swords. The meanwhile that they were thus at the battle, came the 
Damosel of the Lake into the field, that put Merlin under the stone; 
and she came thither for love of King Arthur, for she knew how 
Morgan le Fay had so ordained that King Arthur should have been 
slain that day, and therefore she came to save his life. And so they 


went eagerly to the battle, and gave many great strokes, but always 
Arthur’s sword bit not like Accolon’s sword; but for the most part, 
every stroke that Accolon gave he wounded sore Arthur, that it 
was marvel he stood, and always his blood fell from him fast. 

When Arthur beheld the ground so sore be-bled he was 
dismayed, and then he deemed treason that his sword was changed; 
for his sword bit not steel as it was wont to do, therefore he dreaded 
him sore to be dead, for ever him seemed that the sword in 
Accolon’s hand was Excalibur, for at every stroke that Accolon 
struck he drew blood on Arthur. Now, knight, said Accolon unto 
Arthur, keep thee well from me; but Arthur answered not again, 
and gave him such a buffet on the helm that it made him to stoop, 
nigh falling down to the earth. Then Sir Accolon withdrew him a 
little, and came on with Excalibur on high, and smote Sir Arthur 
such a buffet that he fell nigh to the earth. Then were they wroth 
both, and gave each other many sore strokes, but always Sir Arthur 
lost so much blood that it was marvel he stood on his feet, but he 
was so full of knighthood that knightly he endured the pain. And 
Sir Accolon lost not a deal of blood, therefore he waxed passing 
light, and Sir Arthur was passing feeble, and weened verily to have 
died; but for all that he made countenance as though he might 
endure, and held Accolon as short as he might. But Accolon was so 
bold because of Excalibur that he waxed passing hardy. But all men 
that beheld him said they saw never knight fight so well as Arthur 
did considering the blood that he bled. So was all the people sorry 
for him, but the two brethren would not accord. Then always they 
fought together as fierce knights, and Sir Arthur withdrew him a 
little for to rest him, and Sir Accolon called him to battle and said, 
It is no time for me to suffer thee to rest. And therewith he came 
fiercely upon Arthur, and Sir Arthur was wroth for the blood that 
he had lost, and smote Accolon on high upon the helm, so might- 
ily, that he made him nigh to fall to the earth: and therewith 
Arthur’s sword brast at the cross, and fell in the grass among the 
blood, and the pommel and the sure handles he held in his hands. 
When Sir Arthur saw that, he was in great fear to die, but always 
he held up his shield and lost no ground, nor bated no cheer. 


t= CHAPTER X == 


HOW KING ARTHUR'S SWORD THAT HE FOUGHT WITH 
BRAKE. AND HOW HE RECOVERED OF ACCOLON HIS 
OWN SWORD EXCALIBUR. AND OVERCAME HIS ENEMY. 


ey Sir Accolon began with words of treason, and said, Knight, 
thou art overcome, and mayst not endure, and also thou art 
weaponless, and thou hast lost much of thy blood, and I am full 
loath to slay thee, therefore yield thee to me as recreant. Nay, Said 
Sir Arthur, I may not so, for I have promised to do the battle to 
the uttermost, by the faith of my body, while me lasteth the life, 
and therefore I had liefer to die with honour than to live with 
shame: and if it were possible for me to die an hundred times, I 
had liefer to die so oft than yield me to thee; for though I lack 
weapon, I shall lack no worship, and if thou slay me with weapon- 
less that shall be thy shame. Well, said Accolon, as for the shame 
I will not spare, now keep thee from me, for thou art but a dead 
man. And therewith Accolon gave him such a stroke that he fell 
nigh to the earth, and would have had Arthur to have cried him 
mercy. But Sir Arthur pressed unto Accolon with his shield, and 
gave him with the pommel in his hand such a buffet that he went 
three strides aback. 

When the Damosel of the Lake beheld Arthur, how full of 
prowess his body was, and the false treason that was wrought for 
him to have had him slain, she had great pity that so good a knight 
and such a man of worship should so be destroyed. And at the next 
stroke Sir Accolon struck him such a stroke that by the damosel’s 
enchantment the sword Excalibur fell out of Accolon’s hand to the 
earth. And therewithal Sir Arthur lightly leapt to it, and gat it in 
his hand, and forthwithal he knew that it was his sword Excalibur, 
and said, Thou hast been from me all too long, and much damage 
hast thou done me; and therewith he espied the scabbard hanging 
by his side, and suddenly he sterte to him and pulled the scabbard 
from him, and threw it from him as far as he might throw it. O 


knight, said Arthur, this day hast thou done me great damage with 
this sword; now are ye come unto your death, for I shall not 
warrant you but ye shall as well be rewarded with this sword, or 
ever we depart, as thou hast rewarded me; for much pain have ye 
made me to endure, and much blood have I lost. And therewith 
Sir Arthur rushed on him with all his might and pulled him to the 
earth, and then rushed off his helm, and gave him such a buffet 
on the head that the blood came out at his ears, his nose, and his 
mouth. Now will I slay thee, said Arthur. Slay me ye may well, 
said Accolon, an it please you, for ye are the best knight that ever 
I found, and I see well that God is with you. But for I promised to 
do this battle, said Accolon, to the uttermost, and never to be recre- 
ant while I lived, therefore shall I never yield me with my mouth, 
but God do with my body what he will. Then Sir Arthur remem- 
bered him, and thought he should have seen this knight. Now tell 
me, said Arthur, or I will slay thee, of what country art thou, and 
of what court? Sir Knight, said Sir Accolon, I am of the court of 
King Arthur, and my name is Accolon of Gaul. Then was Arthur 
more dismayed than he was beforehand; for then he remembered 
him of his sister Morgan le Fay, and of the enchantment of the 
ship. O sir knight, said he, I pray you tell me who gave you this 
sword, and by whom ye had it. 


te< CHAPTER XI = 


HOW ACCOLON CONFESSED THE TREASON OF MORGAN 
LE FAY, KING ARTHUR'S SISTER, AND HOW SHE WOULD 
HAVE DONE SLAY HIM. 


i. Sir Accolon bethought him, and said, Woe worth this sword, 
Jor by it have I got my death. It may well be, said the King. Now, 
sir, said Accolon, I will tell you; this sword hath been in my keep- 
ing the most part of this twelvemonth: and Morgan le Fay, King 
Uriens’ wife, sent it me yesterday by a dwarf, to this intent, that I 


should slay King Arthur, her brother. For ye shall understand King 
Arthur is the man in the world that she most hateth, because he is 
most of worship and of prowess of any of her blood; also she loveth 
me out of measure as paramour, and I her again; and if she might 
bring about to slay Arthur by her crafts, she would slay her husband 
King Uriens lightly, and then had she me devised to be king in this 
land, and so to reign, and she to be my queen; but that is now done, 
said Accolon, for 1am sure of my death. Well, said Sir Arthur, I feel 
by you ye would have been king in this land. It had been great 
damage to have destroyed your lord, said Arthur. It is truth, said 
Accolon, but now I have told you truth, wherefore I pray you tell 
me of whence ye are, and of what court? O Accolon, said King 
Arthur, now I let thee wit that I am King Arthur, to whom thou 
hast done great damage. When Accolon heard that he cried aloud, 
Fair, sweet lord, have mercy on me, for I knew not you. O Sir 
Accolon, said King Arthur, mercy shalt thou have, because I feel by 
thy words at this time thou knewest not my person, but I under- 
stand well by thy words that thou hast agreed to the death of my 
person, and therefore thou art a traitor; but | wite thee the less, for 
my sister Morgan le Fay by her false crafts made thee to agree and 
consent to her false lusts, but I shall be sore avenged upon her an 
I live, that all Christendom shall speak of it; God knoweth I have 
honoured her and worshipped her more than all my kin, and more 
have I trusted her than mine own wife and all my kin after. 

Then Sir Arthur called the keepers of the field, and said, Sirs, 
come hither, for here are we two knights that have fought unto a 
great damage unto us both, and like each one of us to have slain 
other, if it had happed so; and had any of us known other, here 
had been no battle, nor stroke stricken. Then all aloud cried 
Accolon unto all the knights and men that were then there gath- 
ered together, and said to them in this manner, O lords, this noble 
knight that I have fought withal, the which me sore repenteth, is 
the most man of prowess, of manhood, and of worship in the 
world, for it is himself King Arthur, our alther liege lord, and with 
mishap and with misadventure have I done this battle with the 
king and lord that I am holden withal. 


aw CHAP TER |, 


HOW ARPFHURACCORDED PD HEIWOiRETARENrAND 
DELIVERED THE TWENTY KNIGHTS, AND HOW SIR 
AGSGOLON DIBD. 


HEN all the people fell down on their knees and cried King 
i mercy. Mercy shall ye have, said Arthur: here may ye 
see what adventures befall ofttime of errant knights, how that I 
have fought with a knight of mine own unto my great damage and 
his both. But, sirs, because I am sore hurt, and he both, and I had 
great need of a little rest, ye shall understand the opinion betwixt 
you two brethren: As to thee, Sir Damas, for whom I have been 
champion and won the field of this knight, yet will I judge because 
ye, Sir Damas, are called an orgulous knight, and full of villainy, 
and not worth of prowess your deeds, therefore I will that ye give 
unto your brother all the whole manor with the appurtenance, 
under this form, that Sir Ontzlake hold the manor of you, and 
yearly to give you a palfrey to ride upon, for that will become you 
better to ride on than upon a courser. Also I charge thee, Sir Damas, 
upon pain of death, that thou never distress no knights errant that 
ride on their adventure. And also that thou restore these twenty 
knights that thou hast long kept prisoners, of all their harness, that 
they be content for; and if any of them come to my court and 
complain of thee, by my head thou shalt die therefore. Also, Sir 
Ontzlake, as to you, because ye are named a good knight, and full 
of prowess, and true and gentle in all your deeds, this shall be your 
charge I will give you, that in all goodly haste ye come unto me 
and my court, and ye shall be a knight of mine, and if your deeds 
be thereafter I shall so prefer you, by the grace of God, that ye shall 
in short time be in ease for to live as worshipfully as your brother 
Sir Damas. God thank your largeness of your goodness and of your 
bounty, [I shall be from henceforward at all times at your 
commandment; for, sir, said Sir Ontzlake, as God would, as I was 
hurt but late with an adventurous knight through both my thighs, 


that grieved me sore, and else had I done this battle with you. God 
would, said Arthur, it had been so, for then had not I been hurt as 
I am. I shall tell you the cause why: for I had not been hurt as I 
am, had it not been mine own sword, that was stolen from me by 
treason; and this battle was ordained aforehand to have slain me, 
and so it was brought to the purpose by false treason, and by false 
enchantment. Alas, said Sir Ontzlake, that is great pity that ever 
so noble a man as ye are of your deeds and prowess, that any man 
or woman might find in their hearts to work any treason against 
you. I shall reward them, said Arthur, in short time, by the grace 
of God. Now, tell me, said Arthur, how far am I from Camelot? Sir, 
ye are two days’ journey therefrom. I would fain be at some place 
of worship, said Sir Arthur, that I might rest me. Sir, said Sir 
Ontzlake, hereby is a rich abbey of your elders’ foundation, of 
nuns, but three miles hence. So the king took his leave of all the 
people, and mounted upon horseback, and Sir Accolon with him. 
And when they were come to the abbey, he let fetch leeches and 
search his wounds and Accolon’s both; but Sir Accolon died within 
four days, for he had bled so much blood that he might not live, 
but King Arthur was well recovered. So when Accolon was dead 
he let send him on an horse-bier with six knights unto Camelot, 
and said: Bear him to my sister Morgan le Fay, and say that I send 
her him to a present, and tell her I have my sword Excalibur and 
the scabbard; so they departed with the body. 


+—= CHAPTER XIII — 


HOW MORGAN WOULD HAVE SLAIN SIR URIENS HER 
HUSBAND, AND HOW SIR UWAINE HER SON SAVED HIM. 


HE meanwhile Morgan le Fay had weened King Arthur had 
been dead. So on a day she espied King Uriens lay in his bed 
sleeping. Then she called unto her a maiden of her counsel, and 
said, Go fetch me my lord’s sword, for I saw never better time to 


slay him than now. O madam, said the damosel, an ye slay my lord 
ye can never escape. Care not you, said Morgan le Fay, for now I 
see my time in the which it is best to do it, and therefore hie thee 
fast and fetch me the sword. Then the damosel departed, and found 
Sir Uwaine sleeping upon a bed in another chamber, so she went 
unto Sir Uwaine, and awaked him, and bade him, Arise, and wait 
on my lady your mother, for she will slay the king your father 
sleeping in his bed, for I go to fetch his sword. Well, said Sir 
Uwaine, go on your way, and let me deal. Anon the damosel 
brought Morgan the sword with quaking hands, and she lightly 
took the sword, and pulled it out, and went boldly unto the bed’s 
side, and awaited how and where she might slay him best. And as 
she lifted up the sword to smite, Sir Uwaine leapt unto his mother, 
and caught her by the hand, and said, Ah, fiend, what wilt thou 
do? An thou wert not my mother, with this sword I should smite 
off thy head. Ah, said Sir Uwaine, men saith that Merlin was begot- 
ten of a devil, but I may say an earthly devil bare me. O fair son, 
Uwaine, have mercy upon me, I was tempted with a devil, where- 
fore I cry thee mercy; I will never more do so; and save my worship 
and discover me not. On this covenant, said Sir Uwaine, I will 
forgive it you, so ye will never be about to do such deeds. Nay, son, 
said she, and that I make you assurance. 


te CHAPTER XIV = 


HOW QUEEN MORGAN LE FAY MADE GREAT SORROW FOR 
THE DEATH OF ACCOLON, AND HOW SHE STOLE AWAY 
THE SCABBARD FROM ARTHUR 


TT came tidings unto Morgan le Fay that Accolon was dead, 
and his body brought unto the church, and how King Arthur 
had his sword again. But when Queen Morgan wist that Accolon 
was dead, she was so sorrowful that near her heart to-brast. But 
because she would not it were known, outward she kept her coun- 


tenance, and made no semblant of sorrow. But well she wist an 
she abode till her brother Arthur came thither, there should no 
gold go for her life. 

Then she went unto Queen Guenever, and asked her leave to 
ride into the country. Ye may abide, said Queen Guenever, till your 
brother the king come home. I may not, said Morgan le Fay, for I 
have such hasty tidings, that I may not tarry. Well, said Guenever, 
ye may depart when ye will. So early on the morn, or it was day, 
she took her horse and rode all that day and most part of the night, 
and on the morn by noon she came to the same abbey of nuns 
whereas lay King Arthur; and she knowing he was there, she asked 
where he was. And they answered how he had laid him in his bed 
to sleep, for he had had but little rest these three nights. Well, said 
she, I charge you that none of you awake him till I do, and then 
she alighted off her horse, and thought for to steal away Excalibur 
his sword, and so she went straight unto his chamber, and no man 
durst disobey her commandment, and there she found Arthur 
asleep in his bed, and Excalibur in his right hand naked. When she 
saw that she was passing heavy that she might not come by the 
sword without she had awaked him, and then she wist well she 
had been dead. Then she took the scabbard and went her way on 
horseback. When the king awoke and missed his scabbard, he was 
wroth, and he asked who had been there, and they said his sister, 
Queen Morgan had been there, and had put the scabbard under 
her mantle and was gone. Alas, said Arthur, falsely ye have 
watched me. Sir, said they all, we durst not disobey your sister's 
commandment. Ah, said the king, let fetch the best horse may be 
found, and bid Sir Ontzlake arm him in all haste, and take another 
good horse and ride with me. So anon the king and Ontzlake were 
well armed, and rode after this lady, and so they came by a cross 
and found a cowherd, and they asked the poor man if there came 
any lady riding that way. Sir, said this poor man, right late came a 
lady riding with a forty horses, and to yonder forest she rode. Then 
they spurred their horses, and followed fast, and within a while 
Arthur had a sight of Morgan le Fay; then he chased as fast as he 
might. When she espied him following her, she rode a greater pace 


through the forest till she came to a plain, and when she saw she 
might not escape, she rode unto a lake thereby, and said, 
Whatsoever come of me, my brother shall not have this scabbard. 
And then she let throw the scabbard in the deepest of the water 
so it sank, for it was heavy of gold and precious stones. 

Then she rode into a valley where many great stones were, and 
when she saw she must be overtaken, she shaped herself, horse 
and man, by enchantment unto a great marble stone. Anon withal 
came Sir Arthur and Sir Ontzlake whereas the king might know 
his sister and her men, and one knight from another. Ah, said the 
king, here may ye see the vengeance of God, and now am I sorry 
that this misadventure is befallen. And then he looked for the scab- 
bard, but it would not be found, so he returned to the abbey where 
he came from. So when Arthur was gone she turned all into the 
likeliness as she and they were before, and said, Sirs, now may we 
go where we will. 


te CHAPTER XV = 


HOW MORGAN LE FAY SAVED A KNIGHT THAT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN DROWNED, AND HOW KING ARTHUR 
RETURNED HOME AGAIN. 


West: said Morgan, Saw ye Arthur, my brother? Yea, said her 
knights, right well, and that ye should have found an we might 
have stirred from one stead, for by his armyvestal countenance he 
would have caused us to have fled. I believe you, said Morgan. 
Anon after as she rode she met a knight leading another knight on 
his horse before him, bound hand and foot, blindfold, to have 
drowned him in a fountain. When she saw this knight so bound, 
she asked him, What will ye do with that knight? Lady, said he, I 
will drown him. For what cause? she asked. For I found him with 
my wife, and she shall have the same death anon. That were pity, 
said Morgan le Fay. Now, what say ye, knight, is it truth that he 


saith of you? she said to the knight that should be drowned. Nay 
truly, madam, he saith not right on me. Of whence be ye, said 
Morgan le Fay, and of what country? I am of the court of King 
Arthur, and my name is Manassen, cousin unto Accolon of Gaul. 
Ye say well, said she, and for the love of him ye shall be delivered, 
and ye shall have your adversary in the same case ye be in. So 
Manassen was loosed and the other knight bound. And anon 
Manassen unarmed him, and armed himself in his harness, and so 
mounted on horseback, and the knight afore him, and so threw 
him into the fountain and drowned him. And then he rode unto 
Morgan again, and asked if she would anything unto King Arthur. 
Tell him that I rescued thee, not for the love of him but for the 
love of Accolon, and tell him I fear him not while I can make me 
and them that be with me in likeness of stones; and let him wit I 
can do much more when IJ see my time. And so she departed into 
the country of Gore, and there was she richly received, and made 
her castles and towns passing strong, for always she dreaded much 
King Arthur. 
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i. the kynge had well rested hym at the abbey he 
rode unto Camelot and founde his quene and his 
barownes ryght glad of his commyng. And whan they 
herde of his stronge adventures, as hit is before rehersed, 
they all had mervayle of the falsehede of Morgan le Fay. 
Many knyghtes wysshed hir brente. Than come Manessen 
to courte and told the kynge of his adventure. 

‘Well,’ seyde the kyng, ‘she is a kynde sister! I shall so be 
ee on hir and I lyve that all crystendom shall speke of 

it. 

So on the morne there cam a damesell on message frome 
Morgan le Fay to the kynge, and she brought with hir the 
rycheste mantell that ever was sene in the courte, for hit 
was sette all full of precious stonys as one myght stonde 
by another, and therein were the rycheste stonys that ever 
the kynge saw. And the damesell seyde, 

“Your sister sendyth you this mantell and desyryth that 
ye sholde take this gyfte of hir, and what thynge she hath 
offended she woll amende hit at your owne plesure.’ 

When the kyng behelde this mantell hit pleased hym much. 
He seyde but lytyll. With that come the Damesell of the 
Lake unto the kynge and seyde, 

‘Sir, I muste speke with you in prevyté.’ 

‘Sey, on,’ seyde the kynge, ‘what ye woll.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde this damesell, ‘putt nat uppon you this mantell 
tylle ye have sene more, and in no wyse lat hit nat com on 
you nother on no knyght of youres tyll ye commaunde the 
brynger thereof to putt hit uppon hir.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘hit shall be as you counseyle me.’ 

And than he seyde unto the damesell that com frome his 
sister, ‘Damesell, this mantell that ye have brought me, I 
woll se hit uppon you.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘hit woll nat beseme me to were a kynges 
garmente.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde Arthure, ‘ye shall were hit or hit 
com on my bak other on ony mannys bak that here is.’ 

And so the kynge made to putt hit uppon hir. And 
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forthwithall she fell downe deede and never spoke worde 
after, and brente to colys. Than was the kynge wondirly 
wroth more than he was toforehande, and seyde unto 
kynge Uryence, 

‘My sistir, your wyff, is allway aboute to betray me, and 
welle | wote other ye or my nevewe, your son, is accounseyle 
with hir to have me distroyed. But as for you,’ seyde the 
kynge unto kynge Uryence, ‘I deme nat gretly that ye be of 
counseyle, for Accolon confessed to me his owne mowthe 
that she wolde have distroyed you as well as me; therefore 
y holde you excused. But as for your son sir Uwayne, I holde 
hym suspecte. Therefore I charge you, putt hym oute of my 
courte.’ So sir Uwayne was discharged. 

And whan sir Gawayne wyste that, he made hym redy 
to go with hym, ‘for whoso banyshyth my cosyn jarmayne 
shall banyshe me.’ So they too departed and rode into a 
grete foreste, and so they com unto an abbey of monkys, 
and there were well logged. Butt whan the kynge wyste 
that sir Gawayne was departed frome the courte, there was 
made grete sorowe amonge all the astatis. 

‘Now,’ seyde Gaherys, Gawaynes brother, ‘we have loste 
two good knyghtes for the love of one.’ 

So on the morne they herde the masses in the abbey and 
so rode forth tyll they com to the grete foreste. Than was 
sir Gawayne ware in a valey by a turrette twelve fayre 
damesels and two knyghtes armed on grete horses, and the 
damesels wente to and fro by a tre. And than was sir 
Gawayne ware how there hynge a whyght shelde on that 
tre, and ever as the damesels com by hit they spette uppon 
hit and som threwe myre uppon the shelde. Than sir Ga- 
wayne and sir Uwayne wente and salewed them, and asked 
why they dud that dispyte to the shelde. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesels, ‘we shall telle you. There is a 
knyght in this contrey that owyth this whyght shelde, and 
he is a passyng good man of his hondis, but he hatyth all 
ladyes and jantylwomen, and therefore we do all this dyspyte 
to that shelde.’ 

‘I shall sey you,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘hit besemyth evyll 
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a good knyght to dispyse all ladyes and jantyllwomen; and 
peraventure thoughe he hate you he hath som cause, and 
peraventure he lovyth in som other placis ladyes and jantyll- 
women and ys) belovyd agayne, and he be suche a man of 
prouesse as ye speke of. Now, what is his name?’ 

‘Sir,’ they seyde, ‘his name is sir Marhaus, the kynges son 
of Irelonde.’ 

‘I _knowe hym well,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘he is a passynge 
good knyght as ony on lyve, for I sawe hym onys preved 
at a justys where many knyghtes were gadird, and that tyme 
there myght no man withstonde hym.’ 

‘A,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘damesels, methynke ye ar to 
blame, for hit is to suppose he that hyng that shelde there 
he woll nat be longe therefro, and than may tho knyghtes 
macche hym on horsebak. And that is more youre worshyp 
than thus to do, for I woll abyde no lenger to se a knyghtes 
shelde so dishonoured.’ 

And therewith sir Gawayne and sir Uwayne departed a 
lytyll fro them. And than ware they ware where sir Marhaus 
com rydynge on a grete horse streyte toward hem. And 
whan the twelve damesels sawe sir Marhaus they fledde to 
the turret as they were wylde, that som of hem felle by the 
way. Than that one of the knyghtes of the towre dressed 
his shylde and seyde on hyghe, ‘Sir Marhaus, defende the!’ 
And so they ran togedyrs that the knyght brake his spere on 
sir Marhaus, but Marhaus smote hym so harde that he brake 
his necke and his horse bak. That sawe the other knyght of 
the turret and dressed hym to Marhaus, that so egerly they 
mette that this knyght of the turret was smyte doune, horse 
and man, dede. 

And than sir Marhaus rode unto his shylde and sawe how 
hit was defoyled, and sayde, ‘Of this dispyte of parte I am 
avenged. But yet for hir love that gaff me this whyght 
shelde I shall were the and hange myne where that was.’ 
And so he honged hit aboute his necke. Than he rode 
streyte unto sir Gawayne and to sir Uwayne and asked them 
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what they dud there. They answerde hym and seyde they 
come frome kynge Arthurs courte for to se aventures. 

‘Welle,’ seyde sir Marhaus, ‘here am I redy, an adventures 
knyght that woll fulfylle any adventure that ye woll desyre.’ 
And so departyd frome hem to fecche his raunge. 

‘Late hym go,’ seyde sir Uwayne unto sir Gawayne, ‘for 
he is a passynge good knyght os ony lyvynge. I wolde not 
be my wylle that ony of us were macched with hym.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘nat so! Hit were shame to us 
and he were nat assayed, were he never so good a knyght.’ 

‘Welle,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘I wolle assay hym before you, 
for | am weyker than ye, and yff he smyte me downe than 
may ye revenge me.’ 

So thes two knyghtes come togedir with grete raundom, 
that sir Uwayne smote sir Marhaus, that his spere braste 
in pecis on the shelde. And sir Marhaus smote hym so 
sore that horse and man he bare to the erthe, and hurte 
sir Uwayne on the lefte syde. Than sir Marhaus turned his 
horse and rode thidir as he com fro and made hym redy 
with his spere. Whan sir Gawayne saw that, he dressed his 
shelde, and than they feautirde their sperys, and they com 
togedyrs with all the myght of their horses, that eyther 
knyght smote other so harde in myddis the sheldis. But sir 
Gawaynes spere brake, but sir Marhaus speare helde, and 
therewith sir Gawayne and his horse russhed downe to the 
erthe. 

And lyghtly sir Gawayne wan on his feete and pulde oute 
his swerde and dressed hym toward sir Marhaus on foote. 
And sir Marhaus saw that he pulde oute his swerde, and 
began to com to sir Gawayne on horsebak. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘alyght on foote, or ellis 
I woll sle thyne horse.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ sayde sir Marhaus, ‘of your jentylnesse! Ye 
teche me curtesy, for hit is nat commendable one knyght 
to be on horsebak and the other on foote.’ 

And therewith sir Marhaus sette his spere agayne a tre, 
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and alyght and tyed his horse to a tre, and dressed his shelde, 
and eyther com unto other egirly and smote togedyrs with hir 
swerdys, that hir sheldis flew in cantellys, and they bresed 
their helmys and hawbirkes and woundid eyther other. 

But sir Gawayne, fro hit was nine of the clok, wexed ever 5 
strenger and strenger, for by than hit cam to the howre of 
noone he had three tymes his myght encresed. And all this 
aspyed sir Marhaus and had grete wondir how his myght 
encreced, And so they wounded eyther other passyng sore. 

So whan hit was ‘past noone, and whan it drew! toward 10 
evynsonge, sir Gawayns strength fyebled and woxe passyng 
faynte, that unnethe he myght dure no lenger, and sir Mar- 
haus was than bygger and bygger. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Marhaus, ‘I have welle felt that 60’ 
ye ar a passynge goode knyght and a mervaylous man of rs 
myght as ever | felte ony whyle hit lastyth, and oure quarellys 
ar nat grete, and therefore hit were pyté to do you hurte, for 
I fele ye ar passynge fyeble.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘jantyll knyght, ye say the worde 
that I sholde sey.’ 20 

And therewith they toke of her helmys and eyther kyssed 
other and there they swore togedyrs eythir to love other as 
brethirne. And sir Marhaus prayde sir Gawayne to lodge 
with hym that nyght. And so they toke their horsis and 
rode towarde sir Marhaus maner. 28 

And as they rode by the way, ‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir 
Gawayne, ‘I have mervayle of you, so valyaunte a man as ye 
be of prouesse, that ye love no ladyes and damesels.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Marhaus, ‘they name me wrongfully, for 
hit be the damesels of the turret that so name me and other 30 
suche as they be. Now shall I telle you for what cause I 
hate them: for they be sorsseres and inchaunters many of 
them, and be a knyght never so good of his body and as 
full of prouesse as a man may be, they woll make hym a 
starke cowerde to have the bettir of hym. And this is the 
pryncipall cause that I hate them. And all good ladyes 
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and jantyllwomen, I owghe them my servyse as a knyght 
ought to do.’ 

For, as the booke rehersyth in Freynsch, there was this 
many knyghtes that overmacched sir Gawayne for all his 
thryse double myghte that he had: sir Launcelot de Lake, 
sir Trystrams, sir Bors de Gaynes, sir Percivale, sir Pelleas, 
sir Marhaus; thes six knyghtes had the bettir of sir Gawayne. 

Than within a lytyll whyle they come to sir Marhaus 
place [which] was in a lytyll pryory, and there they alyght, 
and ladyes and damesels unarmed them and hastely loked 
to their hurtes, for they were all three hurte. And so they 
had good lodgyng with sir Marhaus and good chere, for 
whan he wyste that they were kynge Arthurs syster-sonnes 
he made them all the chere that lay in his power. And so 
they sojourned there a sevennyght and were well eased of 
their woundis, and at the laste departed. 

‘Nay,’ sayde sir Marhaus, ‘we woll nat departe so lyghtly, 
for I woll brynge you thorow the foreste.’ 

So they rode forth all three. And sir Marhaus toke with 
hym his grettyste spere. And so they rode thorow the foreste, 
and rode day be day well-nye a seven dayes or they founde 
ony aventure. So at the laste they com into a grete foreste 
that was named the contrey and foreste of Arroy, and the 
contrey is of stronge adventures. 

‘In this contrey,’ seyde Marhaus, ‘cam nevir knyght syn 
hit was crystynde but he founde strange adventures.’ 

And so they rode and cam into a depe valey full of stonys, 
and thereby they sawe a fayre streme of watir. Aboven 
thereby was the hede of the streme, a fayre fountayne, and 
three damesels syttynge thereby. And than they rode to 
them and ayther salewed othir. And the eldyst hada garlonde 
of golde aboute her hede, and she was three score wyntir of 
age or more, and hir heyre was whyght undir the garlonde. 
The secunde damselle was of thirty wyntir of age, wyth a 
cerclet of golde aboute her hede. The thirde damesel was but 
fiftene yere of age, and a garlonde of floures aboute hir hede. 
Whan thes knyghtes had so beholde them they asked hem 
the cause why they sate at the fountayne. 
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“We be here,’ seyde the damesels, ‘for this cause: if we may 
se ony of arraunte knyghtes to teche hem unto stronge 
aventures. And ye be three knyghtes adventures and we be 
three damesels, and therefore eche one of you muste chose 
one of us; and whan ye have done so, we woll lede you unto 
three hyghewayes, and there eche of you shall chose a way 
and his damesell with hym. And this day twelve moneth ye 
muste mete here agayne, and God sende you the lyves, and 
thereto ye muste plyght your trouth.’ 

‘This is well seyde,’ seyde sir Marhaus. ‘Now shall 
everyche of us chose a damesell.’ 

‘I shall tell you,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘I am yongyst and 
waykest of you bothe, therefore lette me have the eldyst 
damesell, for she hath sene much and can beste helpe me 
whan I have nede, for I have moste nede of helpe of you 
bothe.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Marhaus, ‘I woll have the damesell of 
thirty wyntir age, for she fallyth beste to me.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I thanke you, for ye have leffte 
me the yongyst and the fayryste, and hir is me moste levyste.’ 

Than every damesell toke hir knyght by the reygne of his 
brydyll and brought hem to the three wayes, and there was 
made promesse to mete at the fountayne that day twelve 
monthe and they were lyvynge. And so they kyssed and 
departed, and every k[n]yght sette his lady behynde hym. 
And sir Uwayne toke the way that lay weste, and sir Marhaus 
toke the way that lay sowthe, and sir Gawayne toke the way 
that lay northe. 

Now woll we begyn at sir Gawayne that helde that way 
tyll that he com to a fayre maner where dwelled an olde 
knyght and a good householder. And there sir Gawayne 
asked the knyght if he knewe of any aventures. 

‘I shall shewe you to-morne,’ seyde the knyght, ‘mervelos 
adventures.’ 

So on the morne they rode all in same to the foreste of 
aventures tyll they com to a launde, and thereby they founde 
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a crosse. And as they stood and hoved, there cam by them 
the fayreste knyght and the semelyest man that ever they 
sawe, but he made the grettyst dole that ever man made. 
And than he was ware of sir Gawayne and salewed hym, and 
prayde to God to sende hym muche worshyp. 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘gramercy. Also I pray 
to God sende you honoure and worshyp.’ 

‘A,’ sayde the knyght, ‘I may lay that on syde, for sorow 
and shame commyth unto me after worshyppe.’ 

And therewyth he passed unto that one syde of the lawnde, 
and on that other syde saw sir Gawayne ten knyghtes that 
hoved and made hem redy with hir sheldis and with hir 
sperys agaynste that one knyght that cam by sir Gawayne. 
Than this one knyght feautred a grete spere, and one of the 
ten knyghtes encountird with hym. But this wofull knyght 
smote hym so harde that he felle over his horse tayle. So 
this dolorous knyght served them all, that at the leste way 
he smote downe horse and man, and all he ded with one 
spere. And so whan they were all ten on foote they wente 
to the one knyght, and he stoode stone-stylle and suffyrde 
hem to pulle hym downe of his horse, and bounde hym 
honde and foote, and tyed hym undir the horse bely, and so 
led hym with hem. 

‘A, Jesu,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘this is a dolefull syght to 
se the yondir knyght so to be entreted. And hit semyth by 
the knyght that he sufferyth hem to bynde hym so, for he 
makyth no resistence.’ 

‘No,’ seyde [his] hoste, ‘that is trouth, for, and he wolde, 
they all were to weyke for hym.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesell unto sir Gawayne, ‘mesemyth 
hit were your worshyp to helpe that dolerouse knyght, for 
methynkes he is one of the beste knyghtes that ever I sawe.’ 

‘I wolde do for hym,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘but hit semyth 
he wolde have no helpe.’ 

‘No,’ seyde the damesel, ‘methynkes ye have no lyste to 
helpe hym.’ 

Thus as they talked they sawe a knyght on the other 
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syde of the launde all armed save the hede. And on the 62” 
other syde there com a dwarff on horsebak all armed save 
the hede, with a grete mowthe and a shorte nose. And whan 
the dwarff com nyghe he seyde, ‘Where is this lady sholde 
mete us here?’ And therewithall she com forth oute of the 
woode. And than they began to stryve for the lady, for the 
knyght seyde he wolde have hir [and the dwerf said he wold 
have her]. 

‘Woll we do welle?’ seyde the dwarff. ‘Yondir is a knyght 
at the crosse. Lette hit be putt uppon hym, and as he demeth 
hit, so shall hit be.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the knyght. 

And so they wente all three unto sir Gawayne and tolde 
hym wherefore they stroof. 

“Well, sirres, woll ye putt the mater in myne honde?” ty 

“Ye, sir,’ they seyde bothe. 

‘Now, damesell,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘ye shall stonde 
betwyxte them bothe, and whethir ye lyste bettir to go to 
he shall have you.’ 

And whan she was sette betwene hem bothe she lefte 20 
the knyght and went to the dwarff. And than the dwarff 
toke hir up and wente his way syngyng, and the knyght 
wente his way with grete mournyng. 

Than com there two knyghtes all armedand cryed on hyght, 

‘Sir Gawayne, knyght of the courte of kynge Arthure! 2; 
Make the redy in haste and juste with me!’ 

So they ran togedirs, that eyther felle downe. And than 
on foote they drew there swerdis and dud full actually. The 
meanewhyle the other knyght went to the damesell and asked 
hir why she abode with that knyght, and seyde, 30 

‘If ye wolde abyde with me I wolde be your faythefull 
knyght.’ 

‘And with you woll I be,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for I may 
nat fynde in my herte to be with hym, for ryght now here 
was one knyght that scomfyted ten knyghtes, and at the 
laste he was cowardly ledde away. And therefore let us two 
go whyle they fyght.’ 63° 
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And sir Gawayne fought with that othir knyght longe, 
but at the laste they accorded bothe. And than the knyght 
prayde sir Gawayne to lodge with hym that nyght. So as 
sir Gawayne wente with this knyght he seyde, 

‘What knyght is he in this contrey that smote downe the 
ten knyghtes? For whan he had done so manfully he suffirde 
hem to bynde hym hande and foote, and so led hym away.’ 

‘A,’ sayde the knyght, ‘that is the beste knyght I trow 
in the worlde and the moste man of prouesse. And hit is the 
grettyst pyté of hym as of ony knyght lyvynge, for he hath 
be served so as he was this tyme more than ten tymes. And 
his name hyght sir Pelleas; and he lovyth a grete lady in this 
contrey, and hir name is Ettarde. And so whan he loved 
hir there was cryed in this contrey a grete justis three dayes, 
and all this knyghtes of this contrey were there and jantyll- 
women. And who that preved hym the beste knyght sholde 
have a passyng good 'swerd! and a cerclet of golde, and that 
cerclet the knyght sholde geff hit to the fayryste lady that 
was at that justis. 

‘And this knyght sir Pelleas was far the beste of ony that 
was there, and there were fyve hondred knyghtes, but there 
was nevir man that ever sir Pelleas met but he stroke hym 
downe other ellys frome his horse, and every day of three 
dayes he strake downe twenty knyghtes. And therefore they 
gaff hym the pryce. And furthewithall he wente thereas the 
lady Ettarde was and gaff her the cerclet and seyde opynly 
she was the fayreste lady that there was, and that wolde he 
preve uppon ony knyght that wolde sey nay. 

‘And so he chose hir for his soveraygne lady, and never to 
love other but her. But she was so prowde that she had 
scorne of hym and seyde she wolde never love hym thoughe 
he wolde dye for hir; wherefore all ladyes and jantyllwomen 
had scorne of hir that she was so prowde, for there were 
fayrer than she, and there was none that was there but and 
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sir Pelleas wolde have profyrde hem love they wolde have 
shewed hym the same for his noble prouesse. And so this 
knyght promysed Ettarde to folow hir into this contray and 
nevir to leve her tyll she loved hym, and thus he is here the 
moste party nyghe her and logged by a pryory. 

‘And every weke she sendis knyghtes to fyght with hym, 
and whan he hath putt hem to the worse, than woll he suffir 
hem wylfully to take hym presonere because he wolde have 
a syght of this lady. And allwayes she doth hym grete 
dispyte, for somtyme she makyth hir knyghtes to tye hym 
to his horse tayle, and somtyme bynde hym undir the horse 
bealy. Thus in the moste shamfyllyste wyse that she can 
thynke he is brought to hir, and all she doth hit for to cawse 
hym to leve this contrey and to leve his lovynge. But all this 
cannat make hym to leve, for, and he wolde a fought on 
foote, he myght have had the bettir of the ten knyghtes as 
well on foote as on horsebak.’ 

‘Alas,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘hit is grete pyté of hym, and 
aftir this nyght I woll seke hym to-morow in this foreste to 
do hym all the helpe I can.’ 

So on the morow sir Gawayne toke his leve of his oste, 
sir Carados, and rode into the foreste. And at the laste he 
mette with sir Pelleas makynge grete mone oute of mesure; 
so eche of hem salewed other, and asked hym why he made 
such sorow. 

And as hit above rehersyth sir Pelleas tolde sir Gawayne: 
‘But allwayes I suffir her knyghtes to fare so with me as ye 
sawe yestirday, in truste at the laste to wynne hir love; for 
she knoweth well all hir knyghtes sholde nat lyghtly wynne 
me and me lyste to fyght with them to the uttirmoste. Where- 
fore and I loved hir nat so sore I had lever dye an hondred 
tymes, and I myght dye so ofte, rathir than I wolde sufhr that 
dispyte, but I truste she woll have pyté uppon me at the laste; 
for love causyth many a good knyght to suffir to have his 
entente, but alas, I am infortunate!’ 

And therewith he made so grete dole that unnethe he 
myght holde hym on his horse bak. 


‘Now,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘leve your mournynge, and 
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I shall promyse you by the feyth of my body to do all that 
lyeth in my powere to gete you the love of your lady, and 
thereto I woll plyghte you my trouthe.’ 

‘A,’ seyd sir Pelleas, ‘of what courte ar ye?” 

‘Sir, I am of the courte of kynge Arthure, and his sistir 
son, and kynge Lotte of Orkeney was my fadir, and my 
name is sir Gawayne.’ 

‘And my name is sir Pelleas, born in the Iles, and of many 
iles I am lorde. And never loved J lady nother damesel tyll 
nowe. And, sir knyght, syn ye ar so nye cosyn unto kyng 
Arthure and ar a kynges son, therefore betray me nat, but 
help me, for I may nevir com by hir but by some good 
knyght. For she is in a stronge castell here faste by, within 
this four myle, and over all this contrey she is lady off. 

‘And so I may never com to hir presence but as I suffir hir 
knyghtes to take me, and but if 1 ded so that I myght have 
a syght of hir, I had bene dede longe ar this tyme. And yet 
fayre worde had I never none of hir. But whan I am brought 
tofore hir she rebukyth me in the fowlyst maner; and than 
they take me my horse and harneyse and puttyth me oute of 
the yatis, and she woll nat sufhr me to ete nother drynke. 
And allwayes I offir me to be her presoner, but that woll she 
nat suffir me; for I wolde desire no more, what paynes that 
ever I had, so that I myght have a syght of hir dayly.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘all this shall I amende, and 
ye woll do as I shall devyse. I woll have your armoure, and 
so woll I ryde unto hir castell and tell hir that I have slayne 
you, and so shall I come within hir to cause hir to cheryshe 
me. And than shall I do my trew parte, that ye shall nat 
fayle to have the love of hir.’ 

And there, whan sir Gawayne plyght his trouthe unto sir 
Pelleas to be trew and feythfull unto hym, so eche one 
plyght their trouthe to other, and so they chonged horse and 
harneyse. And sir Gawayne departed and com to the castel 
where stood hir pavylyons withoute the gate. And as sone 
as Ettarde had aspyed sir Gawayne she fledde in toward 
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the castell. But sir Gawayne spake on hyght and bade hir 
abyde, for he was nat sir Pelleas. 

‘lam another knyght that have slayne sir Pelleas.’ 

‘Than do of your helme,’ seyde the lady Ettarde, ‘that I 
may se your vysage.’ 

So whan she saw that hit was nat sir Pelleas she made hym 
alyght and lad hym into hir castell, and asked hym feythfully 
whethir he had slayne sir Pelleas, and he seyde yee. Than he 
tolde hir his name was sir Gawayne, of the courte of kynge 
Arthure and his sistyrs son, and how he had slayne sir Pelleas. 

‘Truly, ’seyde she, ‘that is grete pyté for he was a passynge 
good knyght of his body. But of all men on lyve I hated hym 
moste, for I coude never be quytte of hym. And for ye have 
slayne hym I shall be your woman and to do onythynge that 
may please you.’ 

So she made sir Gawayne good chere. Than sir Gawayne 
sayde that he loved a lady and by no meane she wolde love 
hym. 

y'Sche is to blame,’ seyde Ettarde, ‘and she woll nat love 
you, for ye that be so well-borne a man and suche a man of 
prouesse, there is no lady in this worlde to good for you.’ 

‘Woll ye,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘promyse me to do what 
that ye may do be the fayth of your body to gete me the love 
of my lady?” 

‘Yee, sir, and that I promyse you be my fayth.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘hit is yourself that I love so 
well; therefore holde your promyse.’ 

‘I may nat chese,’ seyde the lady Ettarde, ‘but if I sholde 
be forsworne.’ 

And so she graunted hym to fulfylle all his desyre. 

So it was in the monthe of May that she and sir Gawayne 
wente oute of the castell and sowped in a pavylyon, and there 
was made a bedde, and there sir Gawayne and Ettarde wente 
to bedde togedyrs. And in another pavylyon she leyde hir 
damesels, and in the thirde pavylyon she leyde parte of 
hir knyghtes, for than she had no drede of sir Pelleas. And 
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there sir Gawayne lay with hir in the pavylyon two dayes 
and two nyghtes. 

And on the thirde day on the morne erly sir Pelleas armed 
hym, for he hadde never slepte syn [sir Gawayne departed 
from hym, for] sir Gawayne promysed hym by the feythe of 
his body to com to hym unto his pavylyon by the pryory 
within the space of a day and a nyght. Than sir Pelleas 
mounted uppon horsebak and com to the pavylyons that 
stood withoute the castell, and founde in the fyrste pavylyon 
three knyghtes in three beddis, and three squyres lyggynge 
at their feete. Than wente he to the secunde pavylyon and 
founde four jantyllwomen lygegyng in four beddis. And than 
he yode to the thirde pavylyon and founde sir Gawayne 
lyggyng in the bed with his lady Ettarde and aythir clyppynge 
other in armys. And whan he sawe that, his hert well-nyghe 
braste for sorow, and sayde, ‘Alas, that ever a knyght sholde 
be founde so false!’ 

And than he toke his horse and myght nat abyde no lenger 
for pure sorow, and whan he had ryden nyghe half a myle he 
turned agayne and thought for to sle hem bothe. And whan 
he saw hem lye so bothe slepynge faste that unnethe he myght 
holde hym on horsebak for sorow, and seyde thus to hymself: 
“Though this knyght be never so false, | woll never sle hym 
slepynge, for I woll never dystroy the hyghe Ordir of Knyght- 
hode,’ and therewith he departed agayne. And or he had 
rydden half a myle he returned agayne and thought than to 
sle hem bothe, makynge the grettyst sorow that ever man 
made. And whan he come to the pavylyons he tyed his horse 
to a tre and pulled oute his swerde naked in his honde and 
wente to them thereas they lay. And yet he thought shame 
to sle hem, and leyde the naked swerde overthawrte bothe 
their throtis, and so toke his horse and rode his way. And 
whan sir Pelleas com to his pavylyons he tolde his knyghtes 
= his squyers how he had spedde, and seyde thus unto 
them: 

‘For youre good and true servyse ye have done me I shall 
gyff you all my goodes, for I woll go unto my bedde and 
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never aryse tyll 1 be dede. And whan that I am dede, I 
charge you that ye take the herte oute of my body and bere 
hit her betwyxte two sylver dysshes and telle her how I sawe 
hir lye wyth that false knyght sir Gawayne.’ 

Ryght so sir Pelleas unarmed hymself and wente unto his 
bedde makyng merveylous dole and sorow. 

Than sir Gawayne and Ettarde awoke of her slepe and 
founde the naked swerd overthawrte their throtis. Than she 
knew hit was the swerde of sir Pelleas. 

‘Alas!’ she seyde, ‘Sir Gawayne, ye have betrayde sir 
Pelleas and me, 'for you told me you had slayne hym, and 
now I know well it is not so: he is on lyve!. But had he bene 
so uncurteyse unto you as ye have bene to hym, ye had bene 
a dede knyght. But ye have dissayved me, that all ladyes 
and damesels may beware be you and me.’ And therewith 
sir Gawayne made hym redy and wente into the foreste. 

So hit happed the Damesell of the Lake, Nynyve, mette 
with a knyght of sir Pelleas that wente on his foote in this 
foreste makynge grete doole, and she askede hym the cause; 
and so the wofull knyght tolde her all how his mayster and 
lorde was betrayed thorow a knyght and a lady, and how he 
woll never aryse oute of his bedde tyll he be dede. 

‘Brynge me to hym,’ seyde she anone, ‘and y woll waraunte 
his lyfe. He shall nat dye for love, and she that hath caused 
hym so to love she shall be in as evylle plyte as he is or hit 
be longe to, for hit is no joy of suche a proude lady that woll 
nat have no mercy of suche a valyaunte knyght.’ 

Anone that knyght broute hir unto hym, and whan she sye 
hym lye on his bedde she thought she sawe never so lykly a 
knyght. And therewith she threw an enchauntemente uppon 
hym, and he fell on slepe. And than she rode unto the lady 
Ettarde and charged that no man scholde awake hym tyll she 
come agayne. So within two owres she brought the lady 
Ettarde thidir, and bothe the ladyes founde hym on slepe. 
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‘Loo,’ seyde the Damesell of the Lake, ‘ye oughte to be 
ashamed for to murther suche a knyght,’ and therewith she 
threw such an inchauntemente uppon hir that she loved hym 
so sore that well-nyghe she was nere oute of hir mynde. 

‘A, Lorde Jesu,’ seyde this lady Ettarde, ‘how is hit 
befallyn unto me that I love now that I have hatyd moste of 
ony man on lyve?’ 

‘That is the ryghteuouse jugemente of God,’ seyde the 
damesell. 

And than anone sir Pelleas awaked and loked uppon 
Ettarde, and wha[n] he saw hir he knew her, and than he 
hated hir more than ony woman on lyve, and seyde, 

‘Away, traytoures, and com never in my syght!’ 

And whan she herde hym sey so she wepte and made grete 
sorow oute of mynde. 

‘Sir knyght Pelleas,’ seyde the Damesel of the Lake, ‘take 
your horse and com forthwith oute of this contrey, and ye 
shall love a lady that woll love you.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Pelleas, ‘for this lady Ettarde hath 
done me grete dispyte and shame;’ and there he tolde hir 
the begynnyng and endyng, and how he had never purposed 
to have rysen agayne tyll he had bene dede. ‘And now suche 
grace God hath sente me that I hate hir as much as I have 
loved hir.’ 

“Thanke me therefore,’ seyde the Lady of the Lake. 

Anone sir Pelleas armed hym and toke his horse and 
commaunded his men to brynge aftir his pavylyons and his 
stuffe where the Lady of the Lake wolde assyngne them. So 
this lady Ettarde dyed for sorow, and the Damesel of the 
ie rejoysed sir Pelleas, and loved togedyrs duryng their 
yfe. 

Now turne we unto sir Marhaute that rode with the 
damesel of thirty wynter of ayge southwarde. And so they 
come into a depe foreste, and by fortune they were nyghted 
and rode longe in a depe way, and at the laste they com unto 
a courtlage and there they asked herborow. But the man 
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of the courtlage wolde nat logge them for no tretyse that 
they coulde trete, but this much the good man seyde: ‘And 
ye woll take the adventure of youre herbourage, I shall bryng 
you there ye may be herbourde.’ 

‘What aventure is that [that] I shall have for my herborow ?” 
seyde sir Marhaute. 

‘Ye shall wete whan ye com there,’ seyde the good man. 

‘Sir, what aventure so hit be, I pray the to brynge me 
thidir, for Iam wery, my damesel and my horse both.’ 

So the good man wente uppon his gate before hym in 
a lane, and within an houre he brought hym untyll a fayre 
castell. And than the pore man called the porter, and anone 
he was lette into the castell. And so he tolde the lorde how 
he had brought hym a knyght arraunte and a damesell 
wolde be lodged with hym. ‘Lette hym in,’ seyde the lorde, 
‘for hit may happen he shall repente that they toke theire 
herborow here.’ So sir Marhaute was let in with a torche- 
lyght, and there was a grete syght of goodly men that wel- 
comed hym; and than his horse was lad into a stable, and he 
and the damesel were brought into the halle, and there 
stoode a myghty duke and many goodly men aboute hym. 
Than this duke asked hym what he hyght, and fro whens he 
com, and with whom he dwelte. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘lama knyght of kynge Arthurs and knyght 
of the Table Rounde, and my name is sir Marhaute, and 
borne I was in Irelonde.’ 

‘That me repentes,’ seyde the duke, ‘for I love nat thy 
lorde nother none of thy felowys of the Table Rounde. And 
therefore ease thyself this nyght as well as thou mayste, for 
as to-morne I and my six sonnes shall macch with you.’ 

‘Is there no remedy,’ seyde sir Marhaute, ‘but that I must 
have ado with you and your six sunnes at onys?’ 

‘No,’ seyde the duke, ‘for this cause. I made myne avowe, 
for sir Gawayne slew my sevynth sonne in a recountre, 
therefore I made myne avow that there sholde never knyght 
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of kynge Arthurs courte lodge with me or com thereas I 
myght have ado with hym but I wolde revenge me of my 
sonnes deth.’ 

‘What is your name?’ sayde sir Marhaute, “I requyre you 
telle me, and hit please you.’ 

‘Wete thou well I am the duke of Southe Marchis.’ 

‘Al’ seyde sir Marhaute, ‘I have herde seyde that ye 
have been longe tyme a grete foo unto my lorde Arthure 
and unto his knyghtes.’ 

‘That shall ye fele to-morne,’ seyde the duke, ‘and ye 
leve so longe.’ 

‘Shall I have ado with you?’ seyde sir Marhaute. 

‘Ye,’ seyde the duke, ‘thereof shalt thou not chose. And 
therefore let take hym to his chambir and lette hym have all 
that tyll hym longis.’ So sir Marhaute departed and was led 
unto his chambir, and his damesel was led in tyll hir chambir. 

And on the morne the duke sente unto sir Marhaute and 
bade hym make hym redy. And so sir Marhaute arose and 
armed hym. And than there was a masse songe afore hym, 
and brake his faste, and so mounted on horsebak in the 
courte of the castell there they sholde do batayle. So there 
was the deuke all ready on horsebak and clene armed, and 
his six sonnys by hym, and everyche had a spere in his honde. 
And so they encountirde whereas the deuke and his [two] 
sonnys brake her sperys uppon hym, but sir Marhaute hylde 
up his spere and touched none of hem. 

Than come the four sonnes by couple, and two of them 
brake their sperys, and so dud the other two. And all this 
whyle sir Marhaute towched hem nat. Than sir Marhaute 
ran to the deuke and smote hym downe with his speare, that 
horse and man felle to the erthe, and so he served his sonnes. 
Than sir Marhaute alyght downe and bade the deuke yelde 
hym, other he wolde sle hym. Than som of his sonnes 
recovirde and wolde have sette uppon sir Marhaute. Than 
sir Marhaute seyde, ‘Sir deuke, cese thy sonnys, and ellys 
I woll do the uttirmust to you all.’ Than the deuke sye he 
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myght nat ascape the deth, he cryed to his sonnes and 
charged them to yelde them to sir Marhaute, and than they 
kneled alle adowne and putt the pomels of their swerdis to 
the knyght, and so he receyvid them; and than they hove up 
their fadir on his feete. And so by their comunal assent 
promysed to sir Marhaute never to be fooys unto kynge Ar- 
thure, and thereuppon at Whytsonday next aftir to com, he 
and his sonnes, and there to putt them in the kynges grace. 
Then sir Marhaute departed. 

And within two dayes sir Marhautes damesel brought 
hym whereas was a grete turnemente that the lady Vawse 
had cryed, and who that dud beste sholde have a ryche 
cerclet of golde worth a thousand besauntis. And there sir 
Marhaute dud so nobely that he was renomed, and had 
smeten doune forty knyghtes, and so the cerclet of golde was 
rewarded hym. Than he departed thens with grete honoure. 

And so within sevennyght his damesel brought hym to 
an erlys place. His name was the erle Fergus that aftir was 
sir Trystrams knyght, and this erle was but a yonge man 
and late com to his londis, and there was a gyaunte faste 
by hym that hyght Taulurd, and he had another brother in 
Cornuayle that hyght Taulas that sir Trystram slewe whan 
he was oute of his mynde. So this erle made his complaynte 
unto sir Marhaute that there was a gyaunte by hym that 
destroyed all his londis and how he durste nowhere ryde 
nother go for hym. 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘whether usyth he to fyght on horsebak 
othir on foote ?” 

‘Nay,’ seyde the erle, ‘there may no horse bere hym.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Marhaute, ‘than woll I fyght with hym 
on foote.’ 

So on the morne sir Marhaute prayde the erle that one 
of his men myght brynge hym where the gyaunte was, 
and so one brought hym where he syghe hym sytte undir 
a tre of hooly, and many clubbis of ironne and gysernes 
aboute hym. So this knyght dressed hym to the gyaunte 
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and put his shylde before hym, and the gyaunte toke an 
ironne club in his honde, and at the fyrste stroke he clave 
syr Marhautis shelde. And there he was in grete perell, 
for the gyaunte was a sly fyghter. But at the laste sir 
Marhaute smote of his ryght arme aboven the elbow. Than 
the gyaunte fledde and the knyght affter hym, and so he 
drove hym into a watir; but the gyaunte was so hyghe that 
he myght nat wade aftir hym. And than sir Marhaute 
made the erle Fergus man to fecche hym stonys, and with 
that stonys the knyght gave the gyaunte many sore strokis 
tylle at the laste he made hym falle downe in the watir, and 
so was he there dede. 

Than sir Marhalte wente into the gyauntes castell, and 
there he delyverde four-and-twenty knyghtes oute of the 
gyauntes preson and twelve ladyes; and there he had grete 
rychesse oute of numbir, that dayes of his lyff he was nevir 
poore man. Than he returned to the erle Fergus, the whyche 
thanked hym gretly and wolde have yevyn hym half his 
londys, but he wolde none take. So sir Marhaute dwellid 
with the erle nye half a yere, for he was sore brused with the 
gyaunte. So at the laste he toke his leve, and as he rode by 
the way with his damysel he mette with sir Gawayne and 
wyth sir Uwayne. 

So by adventure he mette with four knyghtes of Arthurs 
courte: the fyrst was sir Sagramour le Desyrus, sir Ozanna 
le Cure Hardy, sir Dodynas le Saveage, and sir Felotte of 
Lystynoyse; and there sir Marhaute with one spere smote 
downe these four knyghtes and hurte them sore. And so 
departed to mete at his day. 

Now turne we unto sir Uwayne that rode westwarde 
with his damesell of three score wyntir of ayge. And there 
was a turnemente nyghe the marche of Walys, and at that 
turnemente sir Uwayne smote doune thirty knyghtes. 
Therefore was gyffyn hym the pryce, and that was a jarfaucon 
and a whyght stede trapped with cloth of golde. So than 
sir Uwayne ded many strange adventures by the meanys of 
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the olde damesel, and so she brought [hym] to a lady that was 
called the Lady of the Roch, the whyche was curtayse. 

So there was in that contrey two knyghtes that were 
brethirne, and they were called two perelous knyghtes: that 
one hyght sir Edwarde of the Rede Castell, and that other 
sir Hew of the Rede Castell, and these two brethirne had 
disheryted the Lady of the Roche of a baronnery of londis by 
their extorsion. Andas this knyghte was lodged with this lady, 
she made hir complaynte to hym of thes two knyghtes. 

‘Madam,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘they ar to blame, for they 
do ayenste the hyghe Order of Knyghthode and the oth 
that they made. And if hit lyke you | woll speke with hem, 
because I am a knyght of kyng Arthurs, and to entrete them 
with fayrenesse; and if they woll nat, I shall do batayle with 
them for Goddis sake and in the defence of your ryght.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde the lady, ‘and thereas I may nat acquyte 
you, God shall.’ 

So on the morne the two knyghtes were sente fore, that 
they sholde speke with the Lady of the Roche, and wete 
you well they fayled nat, for they com with an hondred 
horses. But whan this lady sawe them in suche maner so 
bygge she wolde nat suffir sir Uwayne to go oute to them 
uppon no sureté ne of fayre langage, but she made hym to 
speke with them over atoure. But fynally thes two brethirne 
wolde nat be entreted, and answerde that they wolde kepe 
that they had. 

‘Well,’ seyde syr Uwayne, ‘than woll I fyght with one 
of you and preve that ye do this lady wronge.’ 

‘That woll we nat,’ seyde they, ‘for and we do batayle we 
two woll fyght bothe at onys with one knyght. And therefore, 
yf ye lyste to fyght so, we woll be redy at what oure ye woll 
assygne, and yf ye wynne us in batayle, she to have hir londis 
agayne.’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde sir Uwayne. ‘Therefore make you redy, 
and that ye be here to-morne in the defence of this ladyes 
ryght.’ 
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So was there sykernesse made on bothe partyes, that no 
treson sholde be wrought. And so thes knyghtes departed 
and made them redy. 

And that nyght sir Uwayne had grete chere, and on the 
morne he arose erly and harde masse and brake his faste, and 
so rode into the playne withoute the gatis where hoved the 
two brethirne abydyng hym. So they ran togedyrs passynge 
sore, that sir Edwarde and sir Hew brake their sperys uppon 
sir Uwayne, and sir Uwayne smote sir Edwarde, that he 
felle over his horse and yette his spere braste nat. And than 
he spurred his horse and com uppon sir Hew and overthrew 
hym. But they sone recoverde and dressed their shyldes and 
drew oute their swerdes, and bade sir Uwayne alyght and do 
his batayle to the utteraunce. 

Than sir Uwayne devoyded his horse delyverly and put 
his shylde before hym and drew his swerde, and so they 
threste togedyrs and eythir gave other grate strokis. And 
there thes two brethirne wounded sir Uwayne passyng 
grevously, that the Lady of the Roche wente he sholde have 
deyed. And thus they fought togedyrs fyve oures as men 
outraged of reson, and at the laste sir Uwayne smote sir 
Edwarde uppon the helme suche a stroke that his swerde 
kerved unto his canellbone; and than sir Hew abated his 
corrage, but sir Uwayne presed faste to have slayne hym. 
That saw sir Hew and kneled adowne and yelded hym to 
sir Uwayne, and he of his jantylnesse resceyved his swerde 
and toke hym by the honde, and wente into the castell 
togedirs. 

Than this Lady of the Roche was passyng glad, and sir 
Hew made grete sorow for his brothirs deth. But this lady 
was restored ayen of all hir londis, and sir Hew was com- 
maunded to be at the courte of kynge Arthure at the next 
feste of Pentecoste. So sir Uwayne dwelled with this lady 
nyghe halfe a yere, for hit was longe or he myght be hole 
of his grete hurtis. And so, whan hit drew nyghe the terme- 
day that sir Gawayne, sir Marhaute and sir Uwayne made 
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to mete at the crosseway, than every knyght drew hym 
thydir to holde his promyse that they made. And sir Mar- 
halte and sir Uwayne brought their damesels with hem, but 
sir Gawayne had loste his damesel. 

Ryght so at the twelve-monthis ende they mette all three 
knyghtes at the fountayne and theire damesels, but the 
damesell that sir Gawayne had coude sey but lytyll worshyp 
of hym. So they departed frome the damesels and rode 
thorowe a grete foreste, and there they mette with a mes- 
syngere that com from kynge Arthurs courte that had 
sought hem well-nyghe a twelve-monthe thorowoute all 
Ingelonde, Walis, and Scotlonde, and charged yf ever he 
myght fynde sir Gawayne and sir Uwayne to haste hem 
unto the courte agayne. And than were they all glad, and 
so they prayde sir Marhaute to ryde with hem to the kynges 
courte. 

And so within twelve dayes they come to Camelot, and 
the kynge was passyng glad of their commyng, and so was 
all the courte. Than the kynge made hem to swere uppon 
a booke to telle hym all their adventures that had befalle 
them that twelve-monthe before, and so they ded. And 
there was sir Marhaute well knowyn, for there were knyghtes 
that he had macched aforetyme, and he was named one of 
the best knyghtes lyvyng. 

So agayne the feste of Pentecoste cam the Damesell of 
the Laake and brought with hir sir Pelleas, and at the 
hyghe feste there was grete joustys. Of all knyghtes that 
were at that justis sir Pelleas had the pryce and syr Marhaute 
was named next. But sir Pelleas was so stronge that there 
myght but few knyghtes stonde hym a buffette with a 
spere. And at the next feste sir Pelleas and sir Marhalt 
were made knyghtes of the Rounde Table; for there were 
two segis voyde, for two knyghtes were slayne that twelve- 
monthe. 

And grete joy had kynge Arthure of sir Pelleas and of 
sir Marhalte, but Pelleas loved never after sir Gawayne but as 
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he spared hym for the love of the kynge; but oftyntymes 
at justis and at turnementes sir Pelleas quytte sir Gawayne, 
for so hit rehersyth in the booke of Frensh. 

So sir Trystrams many dayes aftir fought with sir Mar- 
haute in an ilande. And there they dud a grete batayle, but 
the laste sir Trystrams slew hym. So sir Trystrams was so 
wounded that unnethe he myght recover, and lay at a nunrye 
half a yere. 

And sir Pelleas was a worshypfull knyght, and was one of 
the four that encheved the Sankgreal. And the Damesel of 
the Laake made by her meanes that never he had ado with 
sir Launcelot de Laake, for where sir Launcelot was at ony 
justis or at ony turnemente she wolde not suffr hym to be 
there that day but yf hit were on the syde of sir Launcelot. 


HERE ENDYTH THIS TALE, AS THE FREYNSHE BOOKE SEYTH, 
FRO THE MARYAGE OF KYNGE UTHER UNTO KYNG ARTHURE 
THAT REGNED AFTIR HYM AND DED MANY BATAYLES. 

AND THIS BOOKE ENDYTH WHEREAS SIR LAUNCELOT AND 
stn [TRYSTRAMS COM TO COURTE. WHO THAT WOLL MAKE ONY 
MORE LETTE HYM SEKE OTHER BOOKIS OF KYNGE ARTHURE OR 
OF stn LAUNCELOT OR SIR TRYSTRAMS; FOR THIS WAS DRAWYN 
BY A KNYGHT PRESONER, SIR [HomMaAS MALLEORRE, THAT GoD 
SENDE HYM GOOD RECOVER. AMEN. 


ExPLicir. 
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When the king had well rested him at the abbey, he rode unto 
Camelot, and found his queen and his barons right glad of his 
coming. And when they heard of his strange adventures as is afore 
rehearsed, then all had marvel of the falsehood of Morgan le Fay; 
many knights wished her burnt. Then came Manassen to court and 
told the king of his adventure. Well, said the king, she is a kind 
sister: | shall so be avenged on her an | live, that all Christendom 
shall speak of it. So on the morn there came a damosel from 
Morgan to the king, and she brought with her the richest mantle 
that ever was seen in that court, for it was set as full of precious 
stones as one might stand by another, and there were the richest 
stones that ever the king saw. And the damosel said, Your sister 
sendeth you this mantle, and desireth that ye should take this gift 
of her: and in what thing she hath offended you, she will amend 
it at your own pleasure. When the king beheld this mantle it 
pleased him much, but he said but little. 


ja COA LE V1 


HOW THE DAMOSEL OF THE LAKE SAVED KING ARTHUR 
FROM A MANTLE THAT SHOULD HAVE BURNT HIM. 


ITH that came the Damosel of the Lake unto the king, and 
ye Sir, I must speak with you in privity. Say on, said the 
king, what ye will. Sir, said the damosel, put not on you this mantle 
till ye have seen more, and in no wise let it not come on you, nor 
on no knight of yours, till ye command the bringer thereof to put 
it upon her. Well, said King Arthur, it shall be done as ye counsel 
me. And then he said unto the damosel that came from his sister, 
Damosel, this mantle that ye have brought me, I will see it upon 
you. Sir, she said, It will not beseem me to wear a king’s garment. 
By my head, said Arthur, ye shall wear it or it come on my back, 
or any man’s that here is. And so the king made it to be put upon 
her, and forth-withal she fell down dead, and never more spake 
word after and burnt to coals. Then was the king wonderly wroth, 
more than he was to-forehand, and said unto King Uriens, My 
sister, your wife, is alway about to betray me, and well I wot either 
ye, or my nephew, your son, is of counsel with her to have me 
destroyed; but as for you, said the king to King Uriens, I deem not 
greatly that ye be of her counsel, for Accolon confessed to me by 
his own mouth, that she would have destroyed you as well as me, 
therefore I hold you excused; but as for your son, Sir Uwaine, I 
hold him suspect, therefore I charge you put him out of my court. 
So Sir Uwaine was discharged. And when Sir Gawaine wist that, 
he made him ready to go with him; and said, Whoso banisheth my 
cousin-germain shall banish me. So they two departed, and rode 
into a great forest, and so they came to an abbey of monks, and 
there were well lodged. But when the king wist that Sir Gawaine 
was departed from the court, there was made great sorrow among 
all the estates. Now, said Gaheris, Gawaine’s brother, we have lost 
two good knights for the love of one. So on the morn they heard 
their masses in the abbey, and so they rode forth till that they came 


to a great forest. Then was Sir Gawaine ware in a valley by a turret 
of twelve fair damosels, and two knights armed on great horses, 
and the damosels went to and fro by a tree. And then was Sir 
Gawaine ware how there hung a white shield on that tree, and 
ever as the damosels came by it they spit upon it, and some threw 
mire upon the shield. 


-— CHAPTER XVII = 


HOW SIR GAWAINE AND SIR UWAINE MET WITH 
TWELVE FAIR DAMOSELS, AND HOW THEY COMPLAINED 
ON SIR MARHAUS. 


5) [eon Sir Gawaine and Sir Uwaine went and saluted them, and 
asked why they did that despite to the shield. Sir, said the 
damosels, we shall tell you. There is a knight in this country that 
owneth this white shield, and he is a passing good man of his 
hands, but he hateth all ladies and gentlewomen, and therefore we 
do all this despite to the shield. I shall say you, said Sir Gawaine, 
it beseemeth evil a good knight to despite all ladies and gentle- 
women, and peradventure though he hate you he hath some 
certain cause, and peradventure he Joveth in some other places 
ladies and gentlewomen, and to be loved again, an he be such a 
man of prowess as ye speak of. Now, what is his name? Sir, said 
they, his name is Marhaus, the king’s son of Ireland. I know him 
well, said Sir Uwaine, he is a passing good knight as any is alive, 
for 1 saw him once proved at a jousts where many knights were 
gathered, and that time there might no man withstand him. Ah ! 
said Sir Gawaine, damosels, methinketh ye are to blame, for it is 
to suppose, he that hung that shield there, he will not be long 
therefrom, and then may those knights match him on horseback, 
and that is more your worship than thus, for I will abide no 1onger 
to see a knight's shield dishonoured. And therewith Sir Uwaine 
and Gawaine departed a little from them, and then were they ware 


where Sir Marhaus came riding on a great horse straight toward 
them. And when the twelve damosels saw Sir Marhaus they fled 
into the turret as they were wild, so that some of them fell by the 
way. Then the one of the knights of the tower dressed his shield, 
and said on high, Sir Marhaus, defend thee. And so they ran 
together that the knight brake his spear on Marhaus, and Marhaus 
smote him so hard that he brake his neck and the horse’s back. 
That saw the other knight of the turret, and dressed him toward 
Marhaus, and they met so eagerly together that the knight of the 
turret was soon smitten down, horse and man, stark dead. 


+e CHAPTER: XVIII see 


HOW SIR MARHAUS JOUSTED WITH SIR GAWAINE AND 
SIR UWAINE, AND OVERTHREW THEM BOTH. 


ND then Sir Marhaus rode unto his shield, and saw how it was 

defouled, and said, Of this despite I am a part avenged, but 
for her love that gave me this white shield I shall wear thee, and 
hang mine where thou wast; and so he hanged it about his neck. 
Then he rode straight unto Sir Gawaine and to Sir Uwaine, and 
asked them what they did there? They answered him that they 
came from King Arthur’s court to see adventures. Well, said Sir 
Marhaus, here am | ready, an adventurous knight that wiil fulfil 
any adventure that ye will desire; and so departed from them, to 
fetch his range. Let him go, said Sir Uwaine unto Sir Gawaine, for 
he is a passing good knight as any is living; | would not by my will 
that any of us were matched with him. Nay, said Sir Gawaine, not 
so, it were shame to us were he not assayed, were he never so good 
a knight. Well, said Sir Uwaine, I will assay him afore you, for I 
am more weaker than ye, and if he smite me down then may ye 
revenge me. So these two knights came together with great raun- 
don, that Sir Uwaine smote Sir Marhaus that his spear brast in 
pieces on the shield, and Sir Marhaus smote him so sore that horse 


and man he bare to the earth, and hurt Sir Uwaine on the left side. 

Then Sir Marhaus turned his horse and rode toward Gawaine 
with his spear, and when Sir Gawaine saw that he dressed his 
shield, and they aventred their spears, and they came together with 
all the might of their horses, that either knight smote other so hard 
in midst of their shields, but Sir Gawaine’s spear brake, but Sir 
Marhaus’ spear held; and therewith Sir Gawaine and his horse 
rushed down to the earth. And lightly Sir Gawaine rose on his feet, 
and pulled out his sword, and dressed him toward Sir Marhaus on 
foot, and Sir Marhaus saw that, and pulled out his sword and began 
to come to Sir Gawaine on horseback. Sir knight, said Sir Gawaine, 
alight on foot, or else I will slay thy horse. Gramercy, said Sir 
Marhaus, of your gentleness ye teach me courtesy, for it is not for 
one knight to be on foot, and the other on horseback. And there- 
with Sir Marhaus set his spear against a tree and alighted and tied 
his horse to a tree, and dressed his shield, and either came unto 
other eagerly, and smote together with their swords that their 
shields flew in cantels, and they bruised their helms and their 
hauberks, and wounded either other. But Sir Gawaine from it 
passed nine of the clock waxed ever stronger and stronger, for then 
it came to the hour of noon, and thrice his might was increased. 
All this espied Sir Marhaus and had great wonder how his might 
increased, and so they wounded other passing sore. And then 
when it was past noon, and when it drew toward evensong, Sir 
Gawaine’s strength feebled, and waxed passing faint that unnethes 
he might dure any longer, and Sir Marhaus was then bigger and 
bigger. Sir knight, said Sir Marhaus, I have well felt that ye are a 
passing good knight and a marvellous man of might as ever I felt 
any, while it lasteth, and our quarrels are not great, and therefore 
it were pity to do you hurt, for I feel ye are passing feeble. Ah, said 
Sir Gawaine, gentle knight, ye say the word that I should say. And 
therewith they took off their helms, and either kissed other, and 
there they swore together either to love other as brethren. And Sir 
Marhaus prayed Sir Gawaine to lodge with him that night. And so 
they took their horses, and rode toward Sir Marhaus’ house. And 
as they rode by the way, Sir knight, said Sir Gawaine, I have marvel 
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that so valiant a man as ye be love no ladies nor damosels. Sir, said 
Sir Marhaus, they name me wrongfully those that give me that 
name, but well I wot it be the damosels of the turret that so name 
me, and other such as they be. Now shall I tell you for what cause 
I hate them: for they be sorceresses and enchanters many of them, 
and be a knight never so good of his body and full of prowess as 
man may be, they will make him a stark coward to have the better 
of him, and this is the principal cause that I hate them; and to all 
good ladies and gentlewomen I owe my service as a knight ought 
to do. 

As the book rehearseth in French, there were many knights that 
overmatched Sir Gawaine, for all the thrice might that he had: Sir 
Launcelot de Lake, Sir Tristram, Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Percivale, 
Sir Pelleas, and Sir Marhaus, these six knights had the better of Sir 
Gawaine. Then within a little while they came to Sir Marhaus’ 
place, which was in a little priory, and there they alighted, and 
ladies and damosels unarmed them, and hastily looked to their 
hurts, for they were all three hurt. And so they had all three good 
lodging with Sir Marhaus, and good cheer; for when he wist that 
they were King Arthur’s sister’s sons he made them all the cheer 
that lay in his power, and so they sojourned there a sennight, and 
were well eased of their wounds, and at the last departed. Now, 
said Sir Marhaus, we will not depart so lightly, for I will bring you 
through the forest; and rode day by day well a seven days or they 
found any adventure. At the last they came into a great forest, that 
was named the country and forest of Arroy, and the country of 
strange adventures. In this country, said Sir Marhaus, came never 
knight since it was christened but he found strange adventures; 
and so they rode, and came into a deep valley full of stones, and 
thereby they saw a fair stream of water; above thereby was the 
head of the stream a fair fountain, and three damosels sitting 
thereby. And then they rode to them, and either saluted other, and 
the eldest had a garland of gold about her head, and she was three 
score winter of age or more, and her hair was white under the 
garland. The second damosel was of thirty winter of age, with a 
circlet of gold about her head. The third damosel was but fifteen 


year of age, and a garland of flowers about her head. When these 
knights had so beheld them, they asked them the cause why they 
sat at that fountain? We be here, said the damosels, for this cause: 
if we may see any errant knights, to teach them unto strange 
adventures; and ye be three knights that seek adventures, and we 
be three damosels, and therefore each one of you must choose one 
of us: and when ye have done so we will lead you unto three high- 
ways, and there each of you shall choose a way and his damosel 
with him. And this day twelvemonth ye must meet here again, and 
God send you your lives, and thereto ye must plight your troth. 
This is well said, said Sir Marhaus. 


-=— CHAPTER XIX -* 


HOW SIR MARHAUS, SIR GAWAINE, AND SIR UWAINE MET 
THREE DAMOSELS, AND EACH OF THEM TOOK ONE. 


ow shall everych of us choose a damosel. I shall tell you, said 
en Uwaine, I am the youngest and most weakest of you both, 
therefore I will have the eldest damosel, for she hath seen much, 
and can best help me when I have need, for I have most need of 
help of you both. Now, said Sir Marhaus, I will have the damosel 
of thirty winter age, for she falleth best to me. Well, said Sir 
Gawaine, I thank you, for ye have left me the youngest and the 
fairest, and she is most liefest to me. Then every damosel took her 
knight by the reins of his bridle, and brought him to the three ways, 
and there was their oath made to meet at the fountain that day 
twelvemonth an they were living, and so they kissed and departed, 
and each knight set his lady behind him. And Sir Uwaine took the 
way that lay west, and Sir Marhaus took the way that lay south, 
and Sir Gawaine took the way that lay north. Now will we begin 
at Sir Gawaine, that held that way till that he came unto a fair 
manor, where dwelled an old knight and a good householder, and 
there Sir Gawaine asked the knight if he knew any adventures in 
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that country. I shall show you some to-morn, said the old knight, 
and that marvellous. So, on the morn they rode into the forest of 
adventures to a laund, and thereby they found a cross, and as they 
stood and hoved there came by them the fairest knight and the 
seemliest man that ever they saw, making the greatest dole that 
ever man made. And then he was ware of Sir Gawaine, and saluted 
him, and prayed God to send him much worship. As to that, said 
Sir Gawaine, gramercy; also I pray to God that he send you honour 
and worship. Ah, said the knight, I may lay that aside, for sorrow 
and shame cometh to me after worship. 


a CLAP TER 


HOW A KNIGHT AND A DWARF STROVE FOR A LADY. 


yom therewith he passed unto the one side of the laund; and 
on the other side saw Sir Gawaine ten knights that hoved still 
and made them ready with their shields and spears against that 
one knight that came by Sir Gawaine. 

Then this one knight aventred a great spear, and one of the ten 
knights encountered with him, but this woful knight smote him so 
hard that he fell over his horse’s tail. So this same dolorous knight 
served them all, that at the leastway he smote down horse and 
man, and all he did with one spear; and so when they were all ten 
on foot, they went to that one knight, and he stood stone still, and 
suffered them to pull him down off his horse, and bound him hand 
and foot, and tied him under the horse’s belly, and so led him with 
them. O Jesu ! said Sir Gawaine, this is a doleful sight, to see the 
yonder knight so to be entreated, and it seemeth by the knight that 
he suffereth them to bind him so, for he maketh no resistance. No, 
said his host, that is truth, for an he would they all were too weak 
so to do him. Sir, said the damosel unto Sir Gawaine, meseemeth 
it were your worship to help that dolorous knight, for methinketh 
he is one of the best knights that ever I saw. I would do for him, 
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said Sir Gawaine, but it seemeth he will have no help. Then, said 
the damosel, methinketh ye have no lust to help him. 

Thus as they talked they saw a knight on the other side of the 
laund all armed save the head. And on the other side there came 
4 dwarf on horseback all armed save the head, with a great mouth 
and a short nose: and when the dwarf came nigh he said, Where 
is the lady should meet us here? and therewithal she came forth 
out of the wood. And then they began to strive for the lady; for 
the knight said he would have her, and the dwarf said he would 
have her. Will we do well? said the dwarf; yonder is a knight at 
the cross, let us put it both upon him, and as he deemeth so shall 
it be. I will well, said the knight, and so they went all three unto 
Sir Gawaine and told him wherefore they strove. Well, sirs, said 
he, will ye put the matter in my hand? Yea, they said both. Now 
damosel, said Sir Gawaine, ye shall stand betwixt them both, and 
whether ye list better to go to, he shall have you. And when she 
was set between them both, she left the knight and went to the 
dwarf, and the dwarf took her and went his way singing, and the 
knight went his way with great mourning. 

Then came there two knights all armed, and cried on high, Sir 
Gawaine ! knight of King Arthur's, make thee ready in all haste 
and joust with me. So they ran together, that either fell down, and 
then on foot they drew their swords, and did full actually. The 
meanwhile the other knight went to the damosel, and asked her 
why she abode with that knight, and if ye would abide with me, | 
will be your faithful knight. And with you will I be, said the 
damosel, for with Sir Gawaine I may not find in mine heart to be 
with him; for now here was one knight discomfited ten knights, 
and at the last he was cowardly led away, and therefore let us two 
go whilst they fight. And Sir Gawaine fought with that other knight 
long, but at the last they accorded both. And then the knight 
prayed Sir Gawaine to lodge with him that night. So as Sir Gawaine 
went with this knight he asked him, What knight is he in this coun- 
try that smote down the ten knights? For when he had done so 
manfully he suffered them to bind him hand and foot, and so led 
him away. Ah, said the knight, that is the best knight | trow in the 
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world, and the most man of prowess, and he hath been served so 
as he was even more than ten times, and his name hight Sir Pelleas, 
and he loveth a great lady in this country and her name is Ettard. 
And so when he loved her there was cried in this country a great 
jousts three days, and all the knights of this country were there 
and gentlewomen, and who that proved him the best knight 
should have a passing good sword and a circlet of gold, and the 
circlet the knight should give it to the fairest lady that was at the 
jousts. And this knight Sir Pelleas was the best knight that was 
there, and there were five hundred knights, but there was never 
man that ever Sir Pelleas met withal but he struck him down, or 
else from his horse; and every day of three days he struck down 
twenty knights, therefore they gave him the prize, and forthwithal 
he went thereas the Lady Ettard was, and gave her the circlet, and 
said openly she was the fairest lady that there was, and that would 
he prove upon any knight that would say nay. 


f= GAAP EBR 2X1 = 


HOW KING PELLEAS SUFFERED HIMSELF TO BE TAKEN 

PRISONER BECAUSE HE WOULD HAVE A SIGHT OF HIS 

LADY, AND HOW SIR GAWAINE PROMISED HIM TO GET 
TOsHiM THESLOMESO FH ISekabDy, 


i so he chose her for his sovereign lady, and never to love 
other but her, but she was so proud that she had scorn of him, 
and said that she would never love him though he would die for 
her. Wherefore all ladies and gentlewomen had scorn of her that 
she was so proud, for there were fairer than she, and there was 
none that was there but an Sir Pelleas would have proffered them 
love, they would have loved him for his noble prowess. And so 
this knight promised the Lady Ettard to follow her into this coun- 
try, and never to leave her till she loved him. And thus he is here 
the most part nigh her, and lodged by a priory, and every week she 


sendeth knights to fight with him. And when he hath put them to 
the worse, then will he suffer them wilfully to take him prisoner, 
because he would have a sight of this lady. And always she doth 
him great despite, for sometime she maketh her knights to tie him 
to his horse’s tail, and some to bind him under the horse’s belly; 
thus in the most shamefullest ways that she can think he is brought 
to her. And all she doth it for to cause him to leave this country, 
and to leave his loving; but all this cannot make him to leave, for 
an he would have fought on foot he might have had the better of 
the ten knights as well on foot as on horseback. Alas, said Sir 
Gawaine, it is great pity of him; and after this night I will seek him 
to-morrow, in this forest, to do him all the help I can. So on the 
morn Sir Gawaine took his leave of his host Sir Carados, and rode 
into the forest; and at the last he met with Sir Pelleas, making great 
moan out of measure, so each of them saluted other, and asked 
him why he made such sorrow. And as it is above rehearsed, Sir 
Pelleas told Sir Gawaine: But always I suffer her knights to fare so 
with me as ye saw yesterday, in trust at the last to win her love, 
for she knoweth well all her knights should not lightly win me, an 
me list to fight with them to the uttermost. Wherefore an I loved 
her not so sore, I had liefer die an hundred times, an I might die 
so oft, rather than I would suffer that despite; but I trust she will 
have pity upon me at the last, for love causeth many a good knight 
to suffer to have this entent, but alas Iam unfortunate. And there- 
with he made so great dole and sorrow that unnethe he might hold 
him on horseback. 

Now, said Sir Gawaine, leave your mourning and I shall promise 
you by the faith of my body to do all that lieth in my power to get 
you the love of your lady, and thereto I will plight you my troth. 
Ah, said Sir Pelleas, of what court are ye? tell me, I pray you, my 
good friend. And then Sir Gawaine said, I am of the court of King 
Arthur, and his sister’s son, and King Lot of Orkney was my father, 
and my name is Sir Gawaine. And then he said, My name is Sir 
Pelleas, born in the Isles, and of many isles J am lord, and never 
have I loved lady nor damosel till now in an unhappy time; and, 
sir knight, simce ye are So nigh cousin unto King Arthur, and a 


king’s son, therefore betray me not but help me, for I may never 
come by her but by some good knight, for she is in a strong castle 
here, fast by within this four mile, and over all this country she is 
lady of. And so I may never come to her presence, but as I suffer 
her knights to take me, and but if I did so that I might have a sight 
of her, I had been dead long or this time; and yet fair word had 1 
never of her, but when I am brought to-fore her she rebuketh me 
in the foulest manner. And then they take my horse and harness 
and put me out of the gates, and she will not suffer me to eat nor 
drink; and always I offer me to be her prisoner, but that she will 
not suffer me, for I would desire no more, what pains so ever I 
had, so that I might have a sight of her daily. Well, said Sir Gawaine, 
all this shall Iamend an ye will do as I shall devise: I will have your 
horse and your armour, and so will I ride unto her castle and tell 
her that I have slain you, and so shall I come within her to cause 
her to cherish me, and then shall I do my true part that ye shall 
not fail to have the love of her. 


w= CHAPTER XXII] = 


HOW SIR GAWAINE CAME TO THE LADY ETTARD, AND 
HOW SIR PELLEAS FOUND THEM SLEEPING. 


ND therewith Sir Gawaine plight his troth unto Sir Pelleas to 

be true and faithful unto him; so each one plight their troth 
to other, and so they changed horses and harness, and Sir Gawaine 
departed, and came to the castle whereas stood the pavilions of this 
lady without the gate. And as soon as Ettard had espied Sir 
Gawaine she fled in toward the castle. Sir Gawaine spake on high, 
and bade her abide, for he was not Sir Pelleas; 1 am another knight 
that have slain Sir Pelleas. Do off your helm, said the Lady Ettard, 
that I may see your visage. And so when she saw that it was not 
Sir Pelleas, she bade him alight and led him unto her castle, and 
asked him faithfully whether he had slain Sir Pelleas. And he said 


her yea, and told her his name was Sir Gawaine of the court of 
King Arthur, and his sister’s son. Truly, said she, that is great pity, 
for he was a passing good knight of his body, but of all men alive 
[hated him most, for I could never be quit of him; and for ye have 
slain him I shall be your woman, and to do anything that might 
please you. So she made Sir Gawaine good cheer. Then Sir 
Gawaine said that he loved a lady and by no means she would love 
him. She is to blame, said Ettard, an she will not love you, for ye 
that be so well born a man, and such a man of prowess, theme is 
no lady in the world too good for you. Will ye, said Sir Gawaine, 
promise me to do all that ye may, by the faith of your body, to get 
me the love of my lady? Yea, sir, said she, and that I promise you 
by the faith of my body. Now, said Sir Gawaine, it is yourself that 
I love so well, therefore I pray you hold your promise. I may not 
choose, said the Lady Ettard, but if I should be forsworn; and so 
she granted him to fulfil all his desire. 

So it was then in the month of May that she and Sir Gawaine 
went out of the castle and supped in a pavilion, and there was 
made a bed, and there Sir Gawaine and the Lady Ettard went to 
bed together, and in another pavilion she laid her damosels, and 
in the third pavilion she laid part of her knights, for then she had 
no dread of Sir Pelleas. And there Sir Gawaine lay with her in that 
pavilion two days and two nights. And on the third day, in the 
morning early, Sir Pelleas armed him, for he had never slept since 
Sir Gawaine departed from him; for Sir Gawaine had promised him 
by the faith of his body, to come to him unto his pavilion by that 
priory within the space of a day and a night. 

Then Sir Pelleas mounted upon horseback, and came to the 
pavilions that stood without the castle, and found in the first pavil- 
jon three knights in three beds, and three squires lying at their fect. 
Then went he to the second pavilion and found four gentlewomen 
lying in four beds. And then he yede to the third pavilion and 
found Sir Gawaine lying in bed with his Lady Ettard, and either 
clipping other in arms, and when he saw that his heart well-nigh 
brast for sorrow, and said: Alas ! that ever a knight should be found 
so false: and then he took his horse and might not abide no longer 


for pure sorrow. And when he had ridden nigh half a mile he 
turned again and thought to slay them both; and when he saw 
them both so lie sleeping fast, unnethe he might hold him on 
horseback for sorrow, and said thus to himself, Though this knight 
be never so false, I will never slay him sleeping, for I will never 
destroy the high order of knighthood; and therewith he departed 
again. And or he had ridden half a mile he returned again, and 
thought then to slay them both, making the greatest sorrow that 
ever man made. And when he came to the pavilions, he tied his 
horse unto a tree, and pulled out his sword naked in his hand, and 
went to them thereas they lay, and yet he thought it were shame 
to slay them sleeping, and laid the naked sword overthwart both 
their throats, and so took his horse and rode his way. 

And when Sir Pelleas came to his pavilions he told his knights 
and his squires how he had sped, and said thus to them, For your 
true and good service ye have done me I shall give you all my 
goods, for I will go unto my bed and never arise until I am dead. 
And when that I am dead I charge you that ye take the heart out 
of my body and bear it her betwixt two silver dishes, and tell her 
how I saw her lie with the false knight Sir Gawaine. Right so Sir 
Pelleas unarmed himself, and went unto his bed making marvel- 
lous dole and sorrow. 

When Sir Gawaine and Ettard awoke of their sleep, and found 
the naked sword overthwart their throats, then she knew well it 
was Sir Pelleas’ sword. Alas ! said she to Sir Gawaine, ye have 
betrayed me and Sir Pelleas both, for ye told me ye had slain him, 
and now I know well it is not so, he is alive. And if Sir Pelleas had 
been as uncourteous to you as ye have been to him ye had been 
a dead knight; but ye have deceived me and betrayed me falsely, 
that all ladies and damosels may beware by you and me. And there- 
with Sir Gawaine made him ready, and went into the forest. So it 
happed then that the Damosel of the Lake, Nimue, met with a 
knight of Sir Pelleas, that went on his foot in the forest making 
great dole, and she asked him the cause. And so the woful knight 
told her how his master and lord was betrayed through a knight 
and lady, and how he will never arise out of his bed till he be dead. 


Bring me to him, said she anon, and I will warrant his life he shall 
not die for love, and she that hath caused him so to love, she shall 
be in as evil plight as he is or it be long to, for it is no joy of such 
a proud lady that will have no mercy of such a valiant knight. Anon 
that knight brought her unto him, and when she saw him lie in 
his bed, she thought she saw never so likely a knight; and there- 
with she threw an enchantment upon him, and he fell asleep. And 
therewhile she rode unto the Lady Ettard, and charged no man to 
awake him till she came again. So within two hours she brought 
the Lady Ettard thither, and both ladies found him asleep: Lo, said 
the Damosel of the Lake, ye ought to be ashamed for to murder 
such a knight. And therewith she threw such an enchantment 
upon her that that she loved him sore, that well-nigh she was out 
of her mind. O Lord Jesu, said the Lady Ettard, how is it befallen 
unto me that I love now him that I have most hated of any man 
alive? That is the righteous judgment of God, said the damosel. 
And then anon Sir Pelleas awaked and looked upon Ettard; and 
when he saw her he knew her, and then he hated her more than 
any woman alive, and said: Away traitress, come never in my sight. 
And when she heard him say so, she wept and made great sorrow 
out of measure. 


s—- CHAPTER XXII = 


HOW SIR PELLEAS LOVED NO MORE ETTARD BY MEANS OF 
THE DAMOSEL OF THE LAKE, WHOM HE LOVED EVER 
AFTER: 


IR KNIGHT PELLEAS, said the Damosel of the Lake, take your horse 
a come forth with me out of this country, and ye shall love 
a lady that shall love you. I will well, said Sir Pelleas, for this Lady 
Ettard hath done me great despite and shame, and there he told 
her the beginning and ending, and how he had purposed never to 
have arisen till that he had been dead. And now such grace God 


hath sent me, that J hate her as much as ever I loved her, thanked 
be our Lord Jesus ! Thank me, said the Damosel of the Lake. Anon 
Sir Pelleas armed him, and took his horse, and commanded his 
men to bring after his pavilions and his stuff where the Damosel 
of the Lake would assign. So the Lady Ettard died of sorrow, and 
the Damosel of thé Lake rejoiced Sir Pelleas, and loved together 
during their life days. 


-_ CAs ER ee. 


HOW SIR MARHAUS RODE WITH THE DAMOSEL, AND 
HOW.-HE CAME TOMTH DUKE OF THESOUTF WARES: 


ow turn we unto Sir Marhaus, that rode with the damosel of 
Near winter of age, southward. And so they came into a deep 
forest, and by fortune they were nighted, and rode long in a deep 
way, and at the last they came unto a courtelage, and there they 
asked harbour. But the man of the courtelage would not lodge 
them for no treatise that they could treat, but thus much the good 
man said, An ye will take the adventure of your lodging, I shall 
bring you where ye shall be lodged. What adventure is that that I 
shall have for my lodging? said Sir Marhaus. Ye shall wit when ye 
come there, said the good man. Sir, what adventure so it be, bring 
me thither I pray thee, said Sir Marhaus; for | am weary, my 
damosel, and my horse. So the good man went and opened the 
gate, and within an hour he brought him unto a fair castle, and 
then the poor man called the porter, and anon he was let into the 
castle, and so he told the lord how he brought him a knight errant 
and a damosel that would be lodged with him. Let him in, said the 
lord, it may happen he shall repent that they took their lodging 
here: 
So Sir Marhaus was let in with torchlight, and there was a 
goodly sight of young men that welcomed him. And then his horse 
was led into the stable, and he and the damosel were brought into 


the hall, and there stood a mighty duke and many goodly men 
about him. Then this lord asked him what he hight, and from 
whence he came, and with whom he dwelt. Sir, he said, | am a 
knight of King Arthur’s and knight of the Table Round, and my 
name is Sir Marhaus, and born IJ am in Ireland. And then said the 
duke to him, That me sore repenteth: the cause is this, for I love 
not my lord not none of thy fellows of the Table Round; and there- 
fore ease thyself this night as well as thou mayest, for as to-morn 
I and my six sons shall match with you. Is there no remedy but 
that I must have ado with you and your six sons at once? said Sir 
Marhaus. No, said the duke, for this cause | made mine avow, for 
Sir Gawaine slew my seven sons in a recounter, therefore I made 
mine avow, there should never knight of King Arthur’s court lodge 
with me, or come thereas I might have ado with him, but that I 
would have a revenging of my sons’ death. What is your name? 
said Sir Marhaus; I require you tell me, an it please you. Wit thou 
well lam the Duke of South Marches. Ah, said Sir Marhaus, J have 
heard say that ye have been long time a great foe unto my Jord 
Arthur and to his knights. That shall ye feel to-morn, said the duke. 
Shall I have ado with you? said Sir Marhaus. Yea, said the duke, 
thereof shalt thou not choose, and therefore take you to your 
chamber, and ye shall have all that to you longeth. So Sir Marhaus 
departed and was led to a chamber, and his damosel was led unto 
her chamber. And on the morn the duke sent unto Sir Marhaus 
and bade make him ready. And so Sir Marhaus arose and armed 
him, and then there was a mass sung afore him, and brake his fast, 
and so mounted on horseback in the court of the castle where they 
should do the battle. So there was the duke all ready on horse- 
back, clean armed, and his six sons by him, and everych had a 
spear in his hand, and so they encountered, whereas the duke and 
his two sons brake their spears upon him, but Sir Marhaus held up 
his spear and touched none of them. 


qa CHAPTER “~XAV oe 


HOMES MARHAUS FOUGHT WITH THE DUKE AND HIS 
FOURS SONS AND MADE THEM TO YIELD THEM. 


HEN came the four sons by couple, and two of them brake their 
i. and so did the other two. And all this while Sir Marhaus 
touched them not. Then Sir Marhaus ran to the duke, and smote 
him with his spear that horse and man fell to the earth, and so he 
served his sons; and then Sir Marhaus alighted down and bade the 
duke yield him or else he would slay him. And then some of his 
sons recovered, and would have set upon Sir Marhaus; then Sir 
Marhaus said to the duke, Cease thy sons, or else I will do the utter- 
most to you all. Then the duke saw he might not escape the death, 
he cried to his sons, and charged them to yield them to Sir 
Marhaus; and they kneeled all down and put the pommels of their 
swords to the knight, and so he received them. And then they 
helped up their father, and so by their cominal assent promised to 
Sir Marhaus never to be foes unto King Arthur, and thereupon at 
Whitsuntide after to come, he and his sons and put them in the 
king’s grace. 

Then Sir Marhaus departed, and within two days his damosel 
brought him whereas was a great tournament that the Lady de 
Vawse had cried. And who that did best should have a rich circlet 
of gold worth a thousand besants. And there Sir Marhaus did so 
nobly that he was renowned, and had sometime down forty 
knights, and so the circlet of gold was rewarded him. Then he 
departed from them with great worship; and so within seven nights 
his damosel brought him to an earl’s place, his name was the Earl 
Fergus, that after was Sir Tristram’s knight; and this earl was but a 
young man, and late come into his lands, and there was a giant 
fast by him that hight Taulurd, and he had another brother in 
Cornwall that hight Taulas, that Sir Tristram slew when he was out 
of his mind. So this earl made his complaint unto Sir Marhaus, that 
there was a giant by him that destroyed all his lands, and how he 


durst nowhere ride nor go for him. Sir, said the knight, whether 
useth he to fight on horseback or on foot? Nay, said the earl, there 
may no horse bear him. Well, said Sir Marhaus, then will I fight 
with him on foot; so on the morn Sir Marhaus prayed the earl that 
one of his men might bring him whereas the giant was; and so he 
was, for he saw him sit under a tree of holly, and many clubs of 
iron and gisarms about him. So this knight dressed him to the giant, 
putting his shield afore him, and the giant took an iron club in his 
hand, and at the first stroke he clave Sir Marhaus’ shield in two 
pieces. And there he was in great peril, for the giant was a wily 
fighter, but at last Sir Marhaus smote off his right arm above the 
elbow. 

Then the giant fled and the knight after him, and so he drove 
him into a water, but the giant was so high that he might not wade 
after him. And then Sir Marhaus made the Earl Fergus’ man to 
fetch him stones, and with those stones the knight gave the giant 
many sore knocks, till at the last he made him fall down into the 
water, and so was he there dead. Then Sir Marhaus went unto the 
giant’s castle, and there he delivered twenty-four ladies and twelve 
knights out of the giant’s prison, and there he had great riches 
without number, so that the days of his life he was never poor man. 
Then he returned to the Earl Fergus, the which thanked him 
greatly, and would have given him half his lands, but he would 
none take. So Sir Marhaus dwelled with the earl nigh half a year, 
for he was sore bruised with the giant, and at the last he took his 
leave. And as he rode by the way, he met with Sir Gawaine and 
Sir Uwaine, and so by adventure he met with four knights of 
Arthur’s court, the first was Sir Sagramore le Desirous, Sir Osanna, 
Sir Dodinas le Savage, and Sir Felot of Listinoise; and there Sir 
Marhaus with one spear smote down these four knights, and hurt 
them sore. So he departed to meet at his day aforeset. 


+= CHAPTER XXVI = 


HOW SIR UWAINE RODE WITH THE DAMOSEL OF 
SIXTY YEAR OF AGE, AND HOW HE GAT THE PRIZE 
~ AT TOURNEYING. 


ow turn we unto Sir Uwaine, that rode westward with his 

damosel of three score winter of age, and she brought him 
thereas was a tournament nigh the march of Wales. And at that 
tournament Sir Uwaine smote down thirty knights, therefore was 
given him the prize, and that was a gerfalcon, and a white steed 
trapped with cloth of gold. So then Sir Uwaine did many strange 
adventures by the means of the old damosel, and so she brought 
him to a lady that was called the Lady of the Rock, the which was 
much courteous. So there were in the country two knights that 
were brethren, and they were called two perilous knights, the one 
knight hight Sir Edward of the Red Castle, and the other Sir Hue 
of the Red Castle; and these two brethren had disherited the Lady 
of the Rock of a barony of lands by their extortion. And as this 
knight was lodged with this lady she made her complaint to him 
of these two knights. 

Madam, said Sir Uwaine, they are to blame, for they do against 
the high order of knighthood, and the oath that they made; and if 
it like you I will speak with them, because I am a knight of King 
Arthur’s, and I will entreat them with fairness; and if they will not, 
I shall do battle with them, and in the defence of your right. 
Gramercy, said the lady, and thereas I may not acquit you, God 
shall. So on the morn the two knights were sent for, that they 
should come thither to speak with the Lady of the Rock, and wit 
ye well they failed not, for they came with an hundred horse. But 
when this lady saw them in this manner so big, she would not 
suffer Sir Uwaine to go out to them upon no surety nor for no fair 
language, but she made him speak with them over a tower, but 
finally these two brethren would not be entreated, and answered 
that they would keep that they had. Well, said Sir Uwaine, then 


will I fight with one of you, and prove that ye do this lady wrong. 
That will we not, said they, for an we do battle, we two will fight 
with one knight at once, and therefore if ye will fight so, we will 
be ready at what hour ye will assign. And if ye win us in battle the 
lady shall have her lands again. Ye say well, said Sir Uwaine, there- 
fore make you ready so that ye be here to-morn in the defence of 
the lady’s right. 


+= CHAPTER XXVIII = 


HOW SIR UWAINE FOUGHT WITH TWO KNIGHTS AND 
OVERCAME THEM. 


-. was there sikerness made on both parties that no treason 
should be wrought on neither party; so then the knights 
departed and made them ready, and that night Sir Uwaine had great 
cheer. And on the morn he arose early and heard mass, and brake 
his fast, and so he rode unto the plain without the gates, where 
hoved the two brethren abiding him. So they rode together pass- 
ing sore, that Sir Edward and Sir Hue brake their spears upon Sir 
Uwaine. And Sir Uwaine smote Sir Edward that the fell over his 
horse and yet his spear brast not. And then he spurred his horse 
and came upon Sir Hue and overthrew him, but they soon recov- 
ered and dressed their shields and drew their swords and bade Sir 
Uwaine alight and do his battle to the uttermost. Then Sir Uwaine 
devoided his horse suddenly, and put his shield afore him and drew 
his sword, and so they dressed together, and either gave other such 
strokes, and there these two brethren wounded Sir Uwaine passing 
grievously that the Lady of the Rock weened he should have died. 
And thus they fought together five hours as men raged out of 
reason. And at the last Sir Uwaine smote Sir Edward upon the helm 
such a stroke that his sword carved unto his canel bone, and then 
Sir Hue abated his courage, but Sir Uwaine pressed fast to have slain 
him. That saw Sir Hue: he kneeled down and yielded him to Sir 


Uwaine. And he of his gentleness received his sword, and took him 
by the hand, and went into the castle together. Then the Lady of 
the Rock was passing glad, and the other brother made great sorrow 
for his brother’s death. Then the lady was restored of all her lands, 
and Sir Hue was commanded to be at the court of King Arthur at 
the next feast of Pentecost. So Sir Uwaine dwelt with the lady nigh 
half a year, for it was long or he might be whole of his great hurts. 
And so when it drew nigh the term-day that Sir Gawaine, Sir 
Marhaus, and Sir Uwaine should meet at the cross-way, then every 
knight drew him thither to hold his promise that they had made; 
and Sir Marhaus and Sir Uwaine brought their damosels with them, 
but Sir Gawaine had lost his damosel, as it is afore rehearsed. 


+— CHAPTER XXVIII == 


HOW AT THE YEARS ENDALL THRERRNIGH TS aria 
THEIR THREE DAMOSBESMET Al ieeeeFOUNT IN: 


R= so at the twelvemonths’ end they met all three knights at 
the fountain and their damosels, but the damose] that Sir 
Gawaine had could say but little worship of him; so they departed 
from the damosels and rode through a great forest, and there they 
met with a messenger that came from King Arthur, that had sought 
them well-nigh a twelvemonth throughout all England, Wales, and 
Scotland, and charged if ever he might find Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Uwaine to bring them to the court again. And then were they all 
glad, and so prayed they Sir Marhaus to ride with them to the 
king’s court. And so within twelve days they came to Camelot, and 
the king was passing glad of their coming, and so was all the court. 
Then the king made them to swear upon a book to tell him all their 
adventures that had befallen them that twelvemonth, and so they 
did. And there was Sir Marhaus well known, for there were knights 
that he had matched aforetime, and he was named one of the best 
knights living. 


Against the feast of Pentecost came the Damosel of the Lake and 
brought with her Sir Pelleas; and at that high feast there was great 
jousting of knights, and of all knights that were at that jousts, Sir 
Pelleas had the prize, and Sir Marhaus was named the next; but 
Sir Pelleas was so strong there might but few knights sit him a 
buffet with a spear. And at that next feast Sir Pelleas and Sir 
Marhaus were made knights of the Table Round, for there were 
two sieges void, for two knights were slain that twelvemonth, and 
great joy had King Arthur of Sir Pelleas and of Sir Marhaus. But 
Pelleas loved never after Sir Gawaine, but as he spared him for the 
love of King Arthur; but ofttimes at jousts and tournaments Sir 
Pelleas quit Sir Gawaine, for so it rehearseth in the book of French. 
So Sir Tristram many days after fought with Sir Marhaus in an 
island, and there they did a great battle, but at the last Sir Tristram 
slew him, so Sir Tristram was wounded that unnethe he might 
recover, and lay at a nunnery half a year. And Sir Pelleas was a 
worshipful knight, and was one of the four that achieved the 
Sangreal, and the Damosel of the Lake made by her means that 
never he had ado with Sir Launcelot de Lake, for where Sir 
Launcelot was at any jousts or any tournament, she would not 
suffer him be there that day, but if it were on the side of Sir 
Launcelot. 


Explicit liber quartus. Incipit liber quintus. 


B ook 2 
S ir Tristram of L yones 
P art 07 
T heB yrth of S ir Galahad 
NOW LEVE WE SIR TRYSTRAM DE LYONES AND SPEKE WE OF 
SIR LAUNCELOT DU LAAKE AND OF SIR GALAHAD, SIR LAUN- 
CELOTTIS SONNE, HOW HE WAS BEGOTYN AND IN WHAT 
MANER. 


oN the booke of Frenshe makyth mencion, afore the 
tyme that sir Galahad was begotyn or borne, there cam 
in an ermyte unto kynge Arthure uppon Whitsonday, as the 
knyghtes sate at the Table Rounde. And whan the ermyte 
saw the Syege Perelous he asked the kynge and all the 
knyghtes why that syege was voyde. Than kynge Arthur 
for all the knyghtes answerde and seyde, 

“There shall never none sytte in that syege but one, but if 
he be destroyed.’ 

Than seyde the ermyte, ‘Sir, wote ye what he ys?” 

‘Nay,’ seyde kynge Arthure and all the knyghtes, ‘we 
know nat who he ys yet that shall sytte there.’ 

‘Than wote I,’ seyde the ermyte. ‘For he that shall sytte 
there ys yet unborne and unbegotyn, and this same yere he 
shall be bygotyn that shall sytte in that Syege Perelous, and 
he shall wynne the Sankgreall.’, Whan this ermyte had made 
this mencion he departed frome the courte of kynge Arthure. 

And so aftir this feste sir Launcelot rode on his adventure 
tyll on a tyme by adventure he paste over the Pounte de 
Corbyn. And there he saw the fayryste towre that ever he 
saw, and thereundir was a fayre lytyll towne full of people. 
And all the people, men and women, cryed at onys, 

‘Wellcom, sir Launcelot, the floure of knyghthode! For 
by the we shall be holpyn oute of daungere!’ 

‘What meane ye,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ye cry thus 
uppon me?’ a. 

‘A, fayre knyght,’ seyde they all, ‘here is wythin this 
towre a dolerous lady that hath bene there in paynes many 
wyntyrs and dayes, for ever she boyleth in scaldynge watir. 
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And but late,’ seyde all the people, ‘sir Gawayne was here, 
and he myght nat helpe her, and so he leffte her in payne 
stylle.’ 

’ paacenttie so may I’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘leve her in 
payne as well as sir Gawayne.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the people, ‘we know well that hit y[s] ye, 
sir Launcelot, that shall delyver her.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘than telle me what I shall do.’ 

And so anone they brought sir Launcelot into the towre. 
And whan he cam to the chambir thereas this lady was, the 
doorys of iron unloked and unbolted, and so sir Launcelot 
wente into the chambir that was as hote as ony styew. And 
there sir Launcelot toke the fayryst lady by the honde that 
ever he sawe, and she was as naked as a nedyll. And by 
enchauntemente quene Morgan le Fay and the quene of 
Northe Galys had put her there in that paynes, bycause she 
was called the fayryst lady of that contrey; and there she had 
bene fyve yere, and never myght she be delyverde oute of her 
paynes unto the tyme the beste knyght of the worlde had 
takyn her by the honde. 

Than the people brought her clothis, and whan sche was 
arayed sir Launcelot thought she was the fayryst lady that 
ever he saw but yf hit were quene Gwenyver. Than this lady 
seyde to sir Launcelot, 

‘Sir, if hit please you, woll ye go wyth me hereby into a 
chapel, that we may gyff lovynge to God?’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘commyth on wyth me, 
and I woll go with you.’ 

So whan they cam there they gaff thankynges to God, all 
the people bothe lerned and lewde, and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, syn ye have delyverde this lady ye muste dely- 
ver us also frome a serpente whyche ys here in a tombe.’ 

Than sir Launcelot toke hys shylde and seyde, 

‘Sirrys, brynge me thydir, and what that I may do to the 
plesure of God and of you I shall do.’ 
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So whan sir Launcelot com thydir he saw wrytten uppon 
the tombe wyth lettyrs of golde that seyde thus: 

‘HERE SHALL COM A LYBARDE OF KYNGES BLOOD AND HE 
SHALL SLE THIS SERPENTE. AND THIS LYBARDE SHALL ENGENDIR 
A LYON IN THIS FORAYNE CONTREY WHYCHE LYON SHALL PASSE 5 
ALL OTHER KNYGHTES.’ 

Soo whan sir Launcelot had lyffte up the tombe there 
came oute an orryble and a fyendely dragon spyttynge wylde 
fyre oute of hys mowthe. Than sir Launcelotte drew his 
swerde and faught wyth that dragon longe, and at the laste 10 
wyth grete payne sir Launcelot slew that dragon. 

And therewythall com kynge Pelles, the good and noble 
kynge, and salewed sir Launcelot and he hym agayne. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde the kynge, ‘what is youre 
name? | requyre you of youre knyghthode telle ye me.’ 15 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyte you well my name ys (2) 
sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘And my name ys kynge Pelles, kynge of the forayne 
contré and cousyn nyghe unto Joseph of Aramathy.’ 

And than aythir of them made muche of othir, and so they 20 
wente into the castell to take there repaste. And anone there 
cam in a dove at a wyndow, and in her mowthe there semed 
a lytyll 'senser! of golde, and therewythall there was suche 
a savour as all the spycery of the worlde had bene there. 323” 
And furthwythall there was uppon the table all maner of 25 
meates and drynkes that they coude thynke uppon. 

So there came in a damesell passynge fayre and yonge, and 
she bare a vessell of golde betwyxt her hondis; and thereto 
the kynge kneled devoutly and seyde his prayers, and so 
ded all that were there. 30 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what may this meane?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the kynge, ‘this is the rychyst thynge that ony 
man hath lyvynge, and whan this thynge gothe abrode the 
Rounde Table shall be brokyn for a season. And wyte you 
well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘this is the Holy Sankgreall that ye 
have here seyne.’ 
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So the kynge and sir Launcelot lad there lyff the moste 
party of that day togydir. And fayne wolde kynge Pelles 
have found the meane that sir Launcelot sholde have ley by his 
doughter, fayre Eleyne, and for this entente: the kynge knew 
well that sir Launcelot shulde gete a pusy]l uppon his doughtir, 
whyche shulde be called sir Galahad, the good knyght by 
whom all the forayne cuntrey shulde be brought oute of daun- 
ger; and by hym the Holy Grayle sholde be encheved. 

Than cam furth a lady that hyght dame Brusen, and she 
seyde unto the kynge, 

‘Sir, wyte you well sir Launcelot lovyth no lady in the 
worlde but all only quene Gwenyver. And therefore worche 
ye be my counceyle, and I shall make hym to lye wyth youre 
doughter, and he shall nat wyte but that he lyeth by quene 
Gwenyver.’ 

‘A, fayre lady,’ sayde the kynge, ‘hope ye that ye may 
brynge this mater aboute?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘uppon payne of my lyff, latte me deale.’ 

For thys dame Brusen was one of the grettyst enchaunters 
that was that tyme in the worlde. 

And so anone by dame Brusens wytte she made one tocom 
to sir Launcelot that he knew well, and this man brought a 
rynge frome quene Gwenyver lyke as hit had com frome her, 
[and suche one as she was wonte for the moste parte to were]. 
And whan sir Launcelot saw that tokyn, wyte you well he 
was never so fayne. 

“Where is my lady?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘In the castell of Case,’ seyde the messyngere, ‘but fyve 
myle hens.’ 

Than thought sir Launcelot to be there the same nyght. 
And than this dame Brusen, by the commaundemente of 
kynge Pelles, (s)he let sende Elayne to this castell wyth fyve 
and twenty knyghtes, unto the castell of Case. 
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Than sir Launcelot ayenst nyght rode unto the castell, and 
there anone he was receyved worshypfully wyth suche people, 
to his semynge, as were aboute quene Gwenyver secrete. So 
whan sir Launcelot was alyght he asked where the quene was. 
So dame Brusen seyde she was in her bed. 

And than people were avoyded and sir Launcelot was lad 
into her chambir. And than dame Brusen brought sir Launce- 
lot a kuppe of wyne, and anone as he had drunken that 
wyne he was so asoted and madde that he myght make no 
delay but wythoute ony let he wente to bedde. And so 
he wente that mayden Elayne had bene quene Gwenyver. 
And wyte you well that sir Launcelot was glad, and so was 
that lady Eleyne that she had gotyn sir Launcelot in her 
armys, for well she knew that that same nyght sholde be 
bygotyn sir Galahad uppon her, that sholde preve the beste 
knyght of the worlde. 

And so they lay togydir untyll underne of the morne; and 
all the wyndowys and holys of that chambir were stopped, 
that no maner of day myght beseyne. And anone sir Launce- 
lot remembryd hym and arose up and wente to the wyndow, 
and anone as he had unshutte the wyndow the enchaunte- 
mente was paste. Than he knew hymselff that he had done 
amysse. 

‘Alas!’ he seyde, ‘that I have l'y1ved so longe, for now am 
I shamed.’ 

And anone he gate his swerde in his honde and seyde, 

‘Thou traytoures! What art thou that I have layne bye all 
this nyght? Thou shalt dye ryght here of myne hondys!’ 

Than this fayre lady Elayne skypped oute of her bedde all 
naked and [kneled downe afore sir Launcelot and] seyde, 

‘Fayre curteyse knyght sir Launcelot,’ knelynge byfore 
hym, ‘ye ar comyn of kynges bloode, and therefore I requyre 
you have mercy uppon me! Andas thou arte renowmed the 
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moste noble knyght of the worlde, sle me nat, for I have in 
my wombe bygetyn of the that shall be the moste nobelyste 
knyght of the worlde.’ 

‘A, false traytoures! Why haste thou betrayed me? Telle 
me anone,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what thou arte.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I am Elayne, the doughter of kynge 
Pelles.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I woll forgyff you.’ 

And therewyth he toke her up in his armys and kyssed her, 
for she wasa fayre lady and thereto lusty and yonge, and wyse 
as ony was that tyme lyvynge. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, “I may nat wyte 
[thys to] you; but her that made thys enchauntemente uppon 
me and betwene you and me, and I may fynde her, that 
same lady dame Brusen shall lose her hede for her wycche- 
crauftys, for there was never knyght disceyved as I am this 
nyght.’ 

And than she seyde, ‘My lorde, sir Launcelot, I beseche 
you, se me as sone as ye may, for I have obeyde me unto 
the prophesye that my fadir tolde me. And by hys com- 
maundemente to fullfyll this prophecie I have gyvyn the the 
grettyst ryches and the fayryst floure that ever I had, and 
that is my maydynhode that I shall never have agayne. And 
therefore, jantyll knyght, owghe me youre good wyll.’ 

And so sir Launcelot arayed hym and armed hym and 
toke hys leve myldely at that yonge lady Eleyne. And so he 
departed and rode to the castell of Corbyn where her fadir was. 

And as faste as her tyme cam she was delyverde of a fayre 
chylde, and they crystynd hym Galahad. And wyte yow 
well that chylde was well kepte and well norysshed, and he 
was so named Galahad bycause sir Launcelot was so named 
at the fountayne stone (and aftir that the Lady of the Lake 
confermed hym sir Launcelot du Lake). 

2 C+ wombe hym by the that 4-5 C traitresse said syr launcelot why hast 
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Than aftir the lady was delyverde and churched, there 


cam a knyght unto her, hys name was sir Bromell la Pleche, 
the whyche was a grete lorde. And he had loved that lady 
Eleyne longe, and he evermore desyred to wedde her. And 


so by no meane she coude put hym off, tylle on a day she | 


seyde to sir Bromell, 

‘Wyte you well, sir knyght, I woll nat love you, for my 
love ys sette uppon the beste knyght of the worlde.’ 

‘Who ys that?’ seyde sir Bromell. 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘hit ys sir Launcelot du Lake that I love 
and none other, and therefore wowe ye me no lenger.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Bromell, ‘and sytthyn ye have 
tolde me so muche ye shall have lytyll joy of sir Launcelot, 
for I shall sle hym wheresomever I mete hym!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde this lady Elayne, ‘do to hym no treson, and 
God forbede that ye spare hym.’ 

“Well, my lady,’ seyde sir Bromell, ‘and I shall promyse 
you this twelve-monthe (and a) day I shall kepe Le Pounte 
Corbyn for sir Launcelot sake, that he shall nothir com 
nother go unto you but I shall mete wyth hym.’ 

Than as hit fell by fortune and adventure, sir Bors de 
Ganys that was nevew unto sir Launcelot com over that 
brydge; and there sir Bromell and sir Bors justed, and sir Bors 
smote sir Bromell suche a buffette that he bare hym over 
his horse croupe. 

And than sir Bromell, as an hardy man, pulled oute his 
swerde and dressed hys shylde to do batayle wyth sir Bors. 
And anone sir Bors alyght and voyded his horse, and there 
they daysshed togydyrs many sad strokys. And longe thus 
they faught, and at the laste sir Bromell was leyde to the 
erthe, and there sir Bors began to unlace his helme to 
sle hym. Than sir Bromell cryed hym mercy and yeldyd 
ivan. « 
i this covenaunte thou shalt have thy lyff,’ seyde 
sir Bors, ‘so thou go unto my lorde sir Launcelot uppon 
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Whytsonday nexte commynge and yelde the unto hym as a 
knyght recreaunte.’ 

‘Sir, I woll do hit,’ seyde sir Bromell. 

And so he sware uppon the crosse of the swerde, and so he 
lete hym departe. And sir Bors rode unto kynge Pelles that 
was wythin Corbyne, and whan the kynge and Elayne, hys 
doughter, knew that sir Bors was nevew unto sir Launcelot 
they made hym grete chere. Than seyde dame Elayne, 

“We mervayle where sir Launcelot ys, for he cam never 
here but onys that ever I sawe.’ 

‘Madame, mervayle ye nat,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘for this halff 
yere he hath bene in preson wyth quene Morgan le Fay, 
kynge Arthurs systir.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde dame Eleyne, ‘that me sore repentyth!’ 

And ever sir Bors behylde that chylde in her armys, and 
ever hym semed hit was passynge lyke sir Launcelot. 

‘Truly,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘wyte you well, this chylde 
he begate uppon me.’ 

Than sir Bors wept for joy, and there he prayde to God 
that hit myght preve as good a knyght as hys fadir was. 

And so there cam in a whyght dowve, and she bare a 
lytyll sensar of golde in her mowthe, and there was all maner 
of metys and drynkis. And a mayden bare that Sankgreall, 
and she seyde there opynly, 

“Wyte you well, sir Bors, that this chylde, sir Galahad, 
shall sytte in the Syege Perelous and enchyve the Sank- 
greall, and he shall be muche bettir than ever was his fadir, 
sir Launcelot, that ys hys owne fadir.’ 

And than they kneled adowne and made there devocions, 
and there was suche a savoure as all the spycery in the worlde 
had bene there. And as the dowve had takyn her flyght the 
mayden vanysshed wyth the Sankgreall as she cam. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors than unto kynge Pelles, ‘this castell 
may be named the Castell Adventures, for here be many 
stronge adventures.’ 
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“That is sothe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for well may thys place 
be called the adventures place. For there com but feaw 
knyghtes here that goth away wyth ony worshyppe; be he 
never so stronge, here he may be preved. And but late ago 
sir Gawayne, the good knyght, gate lytyll worshyp here. 
For I lat you wyte,’ seyde kynge Pelles, ‘here shall no knyght 
wynne worshyp but yf he be of worshyp hymselff and of good 
lyvynge, and that lovyth God and dredyth God. And ellys 
he getyth no worshyp here, be he never so hardy a man.’ 

‘That is a wondir thynge,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘what ye meane 


5 
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in thys contrey, for ye have many straunge adventures. | 


And therefore woll I lye in thys castell thys nyght.’ 
“Sir, ye shall nat do so,’ seyde kynge Pelles, ‘be my coun- 
ceyle, for hit ys harde and ye ascape wythoute a shame.’ 


‘Sir, I shall take the adventure that woll fall,’ seyde » 


sir Bors. 

‘Than I counceyle you,’ seyde the kynge, ‘to be clene con- 
fessed.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I woll be shryvyn wytha good 
wyll.’ 

"So sir Bors was confessed. And for all women sir Bors was 

a vergyne sauff for one, that was the doughter of kynge 
Braundegorys, and on her he gate a chylde whyche hyght 
Elayne. And sauff for her sir Bors was a clene mayden. 

And so sir Bors was lad unto bed in a fayre large chambir, 
and many durres were shutte aboute the chambir. Whan sir 
Bors had aspyde all tho durrys he avoyded all the people, for 
he myght have nobody wyth hym. But in no wyse sir Bors 
wolde unarme hym, but so he leyde hym downe uppon the bed. 

And ryght so he saw a lyght com, that he myght well se a 
speare grete and longe that cam streyte uppon hym poynte- 
lynge, and sir Boors semed that the hede of the speare brente 
lyke a tapir. And anone, or sir Bors wyste, the speare smote 
hym in the shuldir an hande-brede in depnes, and that 
wounde grevid sir Bors passyng sore, and than he layde hym 
downe for payne. 
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And anone therewythall cam a knyght armed wyth hys 
shylde on hys shuldir and hys swerde in hys honde, and he 
bade sir Bors, ‘Aryse, sir knyght, a[nd] fyght wyth me!’ 

‘I am sore hurte, but yet I shall nat fayle the!’ 

And than sir Bors sterte up and dressed his shylde, and 
than they laysshed togydyrs myghtyly a grete whyle; and at 
the laste sir Bors bare hym bakwarde tyll that he cam to a 
chambir dore, and there that knyght yode into that chambir 
and rested hym a grete whyle. And whan he had reposed 
hym he cam oute fyersly agayne and began new batayle wyth 
sir Bors myghtyly and strongely. Than sir Bors thought 
he sholde no more go into that chambir to reste hym, and so 
sir Bors dressed hym betwyxte the knyght and the chambir 
dore. And there sir Bors smote hym downe, and than that 
knyght yelded hym. 

“What ys youre name?’ seyde sir Bors. 

‘Sir, my name ys sir Bedyvere of the Streyte Marchys.’ 

So sir Bors made hym to swere at Whytsonday nexte 
commynge to com to the courte of kynge Arthure, ‘and yelde 
you there as presonere and as an overcom knyght by the 
hondys of sir Bors.’ 

So thus departed sir Bedyvere of the Strayte Marche. And 
than sir Bors layde hym downe to reste. And anone he harde 
muche noyse in that chambir, and than sir Bors aspyed that 
there cam in, he wyst nat whethir at durrys or at wyndowys, 
shotte of arowys and of quarellys so thyk that he mervayled, 
and many felle uppon hym and hurte hym in the bare placys. 

And than sir Bors was ware where cam in an hedyous lyon. 
So sir Bors dressed hym to that lyon, and anone the lyon 
beraufte hym hys shylde, and with hys swerde sir Bors smote 
of the lyons hede. 

Ryght so furthwythall he sawe a dragon in the courte, 
passynge parelous and orryble, and there semyd to hym that 
there were lettyrs off golde wryttyn in hys forhede, and 
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sir Bors thought that the lettyrs made a sygnyfycacion of 
‘kynge Arthure’. And ryght so there cam an orryble lybarde 
and an olde, and there they faught longe and ded grete 
batayle togydyrs. And at the laste the dragon spytte oute of 
hys mowthe as hit had bene an hondred dragons; and lyghtly 
all the smale dragons slew the olde dragon and tore hym all 
to pecys. 

And anone furthwythall there cam an olde man into the 
halle, and he sette hym downe in a fayre chayre, and there 
semed to be two addirs aboute hys nek. And than the olde 
man had an harpe, and there he sange an olde lay of Joseph 
of Aramathy how he cam into this londe. And whan he had 
sungen this olde man bade sir Bors go frome thens, ‘for here 
shall ye have no mo adventures; yet full worshypfully have 
ye encheved this, and bettir shall ye do hyreaftir’. 

And than sir Bors semed that there cam the whyghtyst 
dowve that ever he saw, wyth a lytyll goldyn sensar in her 
mowthe. And anone therewythall the tempeste ceased and 
passed away that afore was mervaylous to hyre. So was 
all that courte full of good savoures. 

Than sir Bors saw four fayre chyldren berynge four fayre 
tapirs, and an olde man in the myddys of this chyldyrn wyth 
asensar in hys one honde anda speare in hys othir honde, and 
that speare was called the Speare of Vengeaunce. 

‘Now,’ seyde that olde man to sir Bors, “go ye to youre 
cousyn sir Launcelot and telle hym this adventure had be 
moste convenyent for hym of all earthely knyghtes, but 
synne ys so foule in hym that he may nat enchyve none suche 
holy dedys; for had nat bene hys synne, he had paste all 
the knyghtes that ever were in hys dayes. And telle thou 
sir Launcelot, of all worldly adventures he passyth 1n man- 
hode and proues all othir, but in this spyrytuall maters he 
shall have many hys bettyrs.’ 

And than sir Bors sawe four jantyllwomen com by hym, 
pourely beseyne: and he saw where that they entirde into 
a chambir where was grete lyght as hit were a somers lyght. 


11-12 C old songe how Joseph of Armathye came into this land thenne whanne 
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And the women kneled downe before an auter of sylver 
wyth four pyloures, as hit had bene a bysshop whyche 
kneled afore the table of 'sylver!. And as sir Bors loked over 
hys hede he saw a swerde lyke sylver, naked, hovynge over 
hys hede, and [the] clyernes thereof smote in hys yghen, that 
as at that tyme sir Bors was blynde. 

And there he harde a voyce whyche seyde, “Go hens, thou 
sir Bors, for as yet thou arte nat worthy for [to] be in thys 
place!’ And then he yode bakwarde tylle hys bedde tylle 
on the morne. 

And so on the morne kyng Pelles made grete joy of sir 
Bors, and than he departed and rode unto Camelot. And 
there he founde sir Launcelot and tolde hym of the adven- 
tures that he had sene wyth kynge Pelles at Corbyn. 

And so the noyse sprange in kynge Arthurs [courte] that 
sir Launcelot had gotyn a chylde uppon Elayne, the doughter 
of kynge Pelles, wherefore quene Gwenyver was wrothe, and 
she gaff many rebukes to sir Launcelot and called hym false 
knyght. And than sir Launcelot tolde the quene all, and how 
he was made to lye by her, ‘in the lyknes of you, my lady the 
quene’; and so the quene hylde sir Launcelot exkused. 

And as the booke seythe, kynge Arthure had bene in 
Fraunce and hadde warred uppon the myghty kynge 
Claudas and had wonne muche of hys londys. And whan 
the kynge was com agayne he lete cry a grete feste, that all 
lordys and ladyes of all Ingelonde shulde be there but yf hit 
were suche as were rebellyous agaynste hym. 

And whan dame Elayne, the doughter of kynge Pelles, 
harde of thys feste she yode to her fadir and requyred hym 
that he wolde gyff her leve to ryde to that feste. The kynge 
answerde and seyde, 

‘I woll that ye go thydir. But in ony wyse, as ye love me 
and woll have my blyssynge, loke that ye be well beseyne in 
the moste rychest wyse, and loke that ye spare nat for no 
coste. Aske and ye shall have all that nedyth unto you.’ 
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Than by the advyce of dame Brusen, her mayden, all 
thynge was appareyled unto the purpose, that there was 
never no lady rychelyar beseyne. So she rode wyth twenty 
knyghtes and ten ladyes and jantyllwomen, to the numbir of 
an hondred horse. And whan she cam to Camelott kynge 
Arthure and quene Gwenyver seyde wyth all the knyghtes 
that dame Elayne was 'the fayrest and! the beste beseyne 
lady that ever was seyne in that courte. 

And anone as kynge Arthure wyste that she was com he 
mette her and salewed her, and so ded the moste party of 
all the knyghtes of the Rounde Table, both sir Trystram, 
sir Bleoberys and sir Gawayne, and many mo that I woll nat 
pelieise. 

But whan sir Launcelot sye her he was so ashamed, [and] 
that bycause he drew hys swerde to her on the morne aftir 
that he had layne by her, that he wolde nat salewe her nother 
speke wyth her. And yet sir Launcelot thought that she was 
the fayrest woman that ever he sye in his lyeff dayes. 

But whan dame Elayne saw sir Launcelot wolde nat speke 
unto her she was so hevy she wente her harte wolde have to- 
braste; for wyte you well, oute of mesure she loved hym. 
And than dame Elayne seyde unto her woman, dame Brusen, 

‘The unkyndenes of sir Launcelot sleyth myne harte nere!’ 

‘A! peas, madame,’ seyde dame Brusen, ‘I shall undirtake 
that this nyght he shall lye wyth you, and ye woll holde you 
stylle.’ 

That were me lever’, seyde dame Elayne, ‘than all the 
golde that ys abovyn erthe.’ 

‘Lat me deale,’ seyde dame Brewsen. 

So whan dame Eleyne was brought unto the quene aythir 
made other goode chere as by countenaunce, but nothynge 

th there hartes. But all men and women spake of the 
beauté of dame Elayne. 
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And than hit was ordayned that dame Elayne shulde slepe 
in a chambir nygh by the quene, and all undir one rooff. And 
so hit was done as the kynge commaunded. Than the quene 
sente for sir Launcelot and bade hym com to her chambir 
that nyght, ‘other ellys,’ seyde the quene, ‘I am sure that ye 
woll go to youre ladyes bedde, dame Elayne, by whome ye 
gate Galahad’. 

‘A, madame!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘never say ye so, for 
that I ded was ayenste my wylle.’ 

‘Than,’ seyde the quene, ‘loke that ye com to me whan I 
sende for you.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I shall nat fayle you, but 
I shall be redy at youre commaundement.’ 

So this bargayne was nat so sone done and made betwene 
them but dame Brusen knew hit by her crauftes and tolde 
hit unto her lady dame Elayne. 

‘Alas!’ seyde she, ‘how shall I do?’ 

‘Lat me deale,’ seyde dame Brusen, ‘for I shall brynge 
hym by the honde evyn to youre bedde, and he shall wyne 
that I am quene Gwenyvers messyngere.’ 

‘Than well were me,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘for all the 
worlde I love nat so muche as | do sir Launcelot.’ 

So whan tyme com that all folkys were to bedde, dame 
Brusen cam to sir Launcelottes beddys syde and seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot du Lake, slepe ye? My lady quene Gweny- 
ver lyeth and awaytyth uppon you.’ 

‘A, my fayre lady!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am redy to go 
wyth you whother ye woll have me.’ 

So Launcelot threwe uppon hym a longe gowne, and so he 
toke his swerde in hys honde. And than dame Brusen toke 
hym by the fyngir and lad hym to her ladyes bedde, dame 
Elayne, and than she departed and leaffte them there in 
bedde togydyrs. And wyte you well this lady was glad, and 
so was sir Launcelot, for he wende that he had had another 
in hys armys. 

Now leve we them kyssynge and clyppynge, as was a 
2 Cnyghe her chamber and 3 Cas the quene commaunded (see note) 5 
C or els I am sure said the Quene that 14 nat so not in Ct 21 C' Now wel 
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sente one of her women that she moste trusted unto sir Launce- 
lotys bedde. And whan she cam there she founde the bedde 
colde, and he was nat therein; and so she cam to the quene 
and tolde her all. 

‘Alas! seyde the quene, ‘where is that false knyght be- 
com?’ 

So the quene was nyghe oute of her wytte, and than she 
wrythed and waltred as a madde woman, and myght nat 
slepe a four or a five owres. 

Than sir Launcelot had a condicion that he used of custom 
to clatir in his slepe and to speke oftyn of hys lady, quene 
Gwenyver. So sir Launcelot had awayked as longe as hit had 
pleased hym, and so by course of kynde he slepte and dame 
Elayne both. And in his slepe he talked and claterde as a jay 
of the love that had bene betwyxte quene Gwenyver and 
hym, and so as he talked so lowde the quene harde hym 
thereas she lay in her chambir. And whan she harde hym 
so clattir she was wrothe oute of mesure, 'and for anger and 
payne wist not what to do!, and than she cowghed so lowde 
that sir Launcelot awaked. And anone he knew her hem- 
ynge, and than he knew welle that he lay by the quene 
Elayne, and therewyth he lepte oute of hys bedde as he had 
bene a wood man, in hys shurte, and anone the quene mette 
hym in the floure; and thus she seyde: 

‘A, thou false traytoure knyght! Loke thou never abyde in 
my courte, and lyghtly that thou voyde my chambir! And nat 
so hardy, thou false traytoure knyght, that evermore thou 
com in my syght!’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

And therewyth he toke suche an hartely sorow at her 
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wordys that he felle downe to the floure in a sowne. And 
therewythall quene Gwenyver departed. 

And whan sir Launcelot awooke oute of hys swoghe, he 
lepte oute at a bay-wyndow into a gardyne, and there wyth 
thornys he was all to-cracched of his vysage and hys body, 
and so he ranne furth he knew nat whothir, and was as wylde 
[woode] as ever was man. And so he ran two yere, and never 
man had grace to know hym. 

Now turne we unto quene Gwenyver and to the fayre lady 
Elayne, that whan dame Elayne harde the quene so rebuke 
sir Launcelot, and how also he sowned and how he lepte oute 
of the bay-wyndow, than she seyde unto quene Gwenyver, 

‘Madame, ye ar gretly to blame for sir Launcelot, for now 
have ye loste hym, for I saw and harde by his countenaunce 
that he ys madde for ever. And therefore, alas! madame, ye 
have done grete synne and youreselff grete dyshonoure, for 
ye have a lorde royall of youre owne, and therefore hit were 
youre parte for to love hym; for there ys no quene in this 
worlde that hath suche another kynge as ye have. And yf ye 
were nat, I myght have getyn the love of my lorde sir Launce- 
lot; and a grete cause I have to love hym, for he hadde my 
maydynhode and by hym I have borne a fayre sonne whose 
[name] ys sir Galahad. And he shall be in hys tyme the beste 
knyght of the worlde.’ 

“Well, dame Elayne,’ seyde the quene, ‘as sone as hit ys 
daylyght I charge you to avoyde my courte. And for the 
love ye owghe unto sir Launcelot discover not hys counceyle, 
for and ye do, hit woll be hys deth!’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘I dare undirtake he ys 
marred for ever, and that have you made. For nother ye nor I 
ar lyke to rejoyse hym, for he made the moste pyteuous gronys 
whan he lepte oute at yondir bay wyndow that ever I harde 
man make. Alas!’ seyde feyre Elayne, and ‘Alas!’ seyde the 
quene, ‘for now I wote well that we have loste hym for ever!’ 
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So on the morne dame Elayne toke her leve to departe and 
wolde no lenger abyde. Than kynge Arthur brought her on 
her way wyth mo than an hondred knyghtes thorowoute a 
foreyste. And by the way she tolde sir Bors de Ganys all how 
hit betydde that same nyght, and how sir Launcelot lepte 
oute at a wyndow araged oute of hys wytte. 

‘Alas!’ than seyde sir Bors, ‘where ys my lorde sir Launce- 
lot becom?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde dame Eleyne, ‘I wote nere.’ 

‘Now, alas!’ seyde sir Bors, ‘betwyxt you bothe ye have 
destroyed a good knyght.’ 

‘As for me, sir,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘I seyde nevir nother 
dede thynge that shulde in ony wyse dysplease hym. But 
wyth the rebuke, sir, that quene Gwenyver gaff hym I saw 
hym sowne to the erthe. And whan he awoke he toke [hys 
swerd in] hys honde, naked save hys shurte, and lepe oute at a 
wyndowwyththe greselyest gronethat ever [ hardeman make.’ 

‘Now farewell,’ seyde [sir Bors] unto [dame Elayne], 
‘and holde my lorde kynge Arthure wyth a tale as longe as 
ye can, for I woll turne agayne unto quene Gwenyver and 
gyff her an hete. And I requyre you, as ever ye woll have 
my servyse, make good wacche and aspye yf ever hit may 
happyn you to se my lorde sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘I shall do all that I may do, 
for I wolde [as fayne knowe and wete where he is become as 
you or ony of his kynne, or quene Gwenyver; and cause grete 

nough have I thereto as well as ony other. And wete ye 
well,’ sayde fayre Elayne to sir Bors, ‘I wolde] lose my lyff 
for hym rathir than he shulde be hurte.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde dame Brusen, ‘lat sir Bors departe and 
hyghe hym as faste as he may to seke sir Launcelot, for | 
warne you, he ys clene oute of hys mynde, and yet he shall 


be welle holpyn and but by myracle.’ 
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Than wepte dame Elayne, and so ded sir Bors de Ganys, 
and anone they departed. And sir Bors rode streyte unto 
quene Gwenyver, and whan she saw sir Bors she wepte as she 
were wood, 

‘Now, fye on youre wepynge!’ seyde sir Bors de Ganys. 
‘For ye wepe never but whan there ys no boote. Alas!’ seyde 
sir Bors, ‘that ever sir Launcelot or ony of hys blood ever saw 
you, for now have ye loste the beste knyght of oure blood, 
and he that was all oure leder and oure succoure. And I dare 
sey and make hit good that all kynges crystynde nother 
hethynde may nat fynde suche a knyght, for to speke of his 
noblenes and curtesy, wyth hys beauté and hys jantylnes. 
Alas!’ seyde sir Bors, ‘what shall we do that ben of hys bloode ?” 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Ector de Marys, and ‘Alas!’ seyde sir 
Lyonell. 

And whan the quene harde hem sey so she felle to the 
erthe in a dede sowne. And than sir Bors toke her up and 
dawed her, and whan she awaked she kneled afore tho three 
knyghtes and hylde up bothe (her) hondys and besought them 
to seke hym: ‘And spare nat for no goodys but that he be 
founden, for I wote well that he ys oute of hys mynde.’ 

And sir Bors, sir Ector and sir Lyonell departed frome the 
quene, for they myght nat abyde no lenger for sorow. And 
than the quene sente them tresoure inowe for there expence, 
and so they toke there horsys and there armour and de- 
partede. And than they rode frome contrey to contrey, in 
forestes and in wyldirnessys and in wastys, and ever they 
leyde waycche bothe at forestes and at all maner of men as 
they rode to harkyn and to spare aff[t]ir hym, as he that was 
a naked man in his shurte wyth a swerde in hys honde. 

And thus they rode nyghe a quarter of a yere, longe and 
overtwarte, and never cowde hyre worde of hym, and wyte 
you well these three knyghtes were passynge sory. And so 


at the laste sir Bors and hys felowys mette wyth a knyght that 
hyght sir Melyon de Tartare. i ys 
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‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘whothir be ye 
away!’ (For they knew aythir other aforetyme.) 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Mellyon, ‘I am in the way to the court of 
kynge Arthure.’ 

‘Than we pray you,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that ye woll telle my 
lorde Arthure and my lady quene Gwenyver and all the fely- 
shyp of the Rounde Table that we can nat in no wyse here 
telle where sir Launcelot ys becom.’ 

Than sir Mellyon departed from them and seyde that he 
wolde telle the kynge and the quene and all the felyshyp of 
the Rounde Table as they had desyred hym. And whan sir 
Mellyon cam to the courte he tolde the kynge and the quene 
and all the felyship as they had desyred hym, how sir Bors 
had seyde of sir Launcelot. 

Than sir Gawayne, sir Uwayne, sir Sagramoure le Desy- 
rous, sir Agglovale and sir Percyvale de Galys toke uppon 
them by the grete desyre of the kynge, and in especiall by the 
quene, to seke all Inglonde, Walys and S[c]otlonde to fynde 
sir Launcelot. And wyth them rode eyghtene knyghtes mo 
to beare them felyshyppe, and wyte you well they lakked no 
maner of spendynge; and so were they three and twenty 
knyghtes. 

Now turne we unto sir Launcelot and speke we of hys care 
and woo, and what payne he there endured; for colde, hungir 
and thyrste he hadde plenté. 

And thus as these noble knyghtes rode togydyrs they by 
assente departed; and than they rode by two and by three, 
and by four [and] by fyve, and ever they assygned where they 
sholde mete. 

And so sir Agglovale and sir Percyvale rode togydir unto 
there modir whyche was a quene in tho dayes. And whan she 
saw her two sunnes, for joy she wepte tendirly, and than she 
seyde, 

“A, my dere sonnes! Whan youre fadir was slayne he 
leffte me four sonnes of the whyche now be two slayne. And 
for the dethe of my noble sonne sir Lamorak shall myne 
harte never be glad!’ 
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And than she kneled downe uppon her knees tofore sir Ag- 
glovale and sir Percyvale and besought them to abyde at home 
wyth her. 

‘A, my swete modir,’ seyde sir Percyvale, “we may nat, 
for we be comyn of kynges bloode of bothe partis. And there- 
fore, modir, hit ys oure kynde to haunte armys and noble 
dedys.’ 

‘Alas! my swete sonnys,’ than she seyde, ‘for youre sakys 
I shall fyrste lose my lykynge and luste, and than wynde and 
wedir I may nat endure, what for the [dethe] of kynge 
Pellynor, youre fadir, that was shamefully slayne by the 
hondys of sir Gawayne and hys brothir, sir Gaherys! And 
they slew hym nat manly, but by treson. And alas! my dere 
sonnes, thys ys a pyteuous complaynte for me off youre 
fadyrs dethe, conciderynge also the dethe of sir Lamorak that 
of knyghthod had but feaw fealowys. And now, my dere 
sonnes, have this in youre mynde.’ 

And so there was but wepynge and sobbynge in the courte 
whan they sholde departe, and she felle in sownynge in the 


20 myddys of the courte. 
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And whan she was awaked, aftir them she sente a squyar 
wyth spendynge inowghe. And so whan the squyar had 
overtake them they wolde nat suffr hym to ryde wyth them, 
but sente hym home agayne to comforte there modir, pray- 


2s ynge her mekely of her blyssynge. 
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And so he rode agayne, and so hit happened hym to be 
benyghtyd. And by mysfortune he cam to a castel where 
dwelled a barowne, and whan the squyar was com into the 
castell the lorde asked hym from whens he cam and whom 
he served. 

‘My lorde,’ seyde the squyar, ‘I serve a good knyght that 
ys called sir Agglovale.’ 

The squyar sayde hit to good entente, wenynge unto hym 
to have be more forborne for sir Agglovales sake than he 
[had] seyde he had served the quene, hys modir. 

“Well, my felow,’ seyde the lorde of the castell, ‘for sir 


4 my not in C 9 fyrste not in C 10-11 C* the dethe of your fader kynge 
Pellenore that 13 C'treason A my 21 Cawaked she sente a squyer after them 
26-27 C’so this squyer was benyghted 27 C he happend to come 31 Sa serue 
34-35 WO! sake and than he seyde 35 C Aglouales moder 36 C that Castel 
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Agglovalys sake thou shalt have evyll lodgying, for sir Agglo- 
vale slew my brother. And therefore thou shalt have thy 
dethe in party of paymente.’ 

And than that lorde commaunded hys men to have hym 
away and to sle hym. And so they ded, and than they pulled 
hym oute of the castell and there they slewe hym wythoute 
mercy. And ryght so on the morne com sir Agglovale and 
sir Percyvale rydynge by a churcheyearde where men and 
women were busy and behylde the dede squyar, and so 
thought to bury hym. 

‘What ys that there’, seyde sir Agglovale, ‘that ye beholde 
so faste? 

Anone a good woman sterte furth and seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, here lyeth a squyar slayne shamefully this 
nyght.’ 

‘How was he slayne, fayre modir?’ sayde sir Agglovale. 

‘My fayre lorde,’ seyde the woman, ‘the lorde of thys 
castell lodged this squyar thys nyght. And because he seyde 
he was servaunte unto a good knyght whyche is wyth kynge 
Arthure, whos name ys sir Agglovale, therefore the lorde com- 
maunded to sle hym, and for thys cause ys he slayne.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Agglovale, ‘and ye shall se hys deth 
lyghtly revenged! For I am that same knyght for whom thys 
squyar was slayne.’ 

Than sir Agglovale called unto hym sir Percyvale and 
bade hym alyght lyghtly. And anone they betoke there men 
their horsys, and so they yode on foote into the castell. And 
as sone as they were wythin the castell gate sir Agglovale bade 
the porter go unto hys lorde and tell his lorde ‘that I am here, 
sir Agglovale, for whom my squyar was slayne thys nyght’. 

And anone as this porter had tolde hys lorde, ‘He ys wel- 
com!’ seyde sir Goodwyne. And anone he armed hym and 
cam into the courte and seyde, 


‘Whyche of you ys sir Agglovale?’ 
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‘Here I am, loo! But for what cause slewyst thou thys nyght 
my modyrs squyar ?’ 

‘I slew hym,’ seyde sir Goodwyne, ‘bycause of the, for 
thou slewyste my brother sir Gawdelyne.’ 

‘As for thy brother,’ seyde sir Agglovale, ‘I avow I slew 
hym, for he was a false knyght and a betrayer of ladyes and 
of good knyghtes. And for the dethe of my squyar’, seyde 
sir Agglovale, '‘I defye the!”! 

And anone they laysshed togydyrs as egirly as hit had bene 
two lyons. 

And sir Percyvale he faught wyth all the remenaunte that 
wolde fyght, and wythin a whyle sir Percyvale had slayne 
all that wolde withstonde hym, for sir Percyvale deled so hys 
strokys that were so rude that there durste no man abyde 
hym. And wythin a whyle sir Agglovale had sir Goodwyne at 
the erthe, and there he unlaced hys helme and strake of hys 
hede. And than they departed and toke their horsys; and 
than they let cary the dede squyar unto a pryory, and there 
they entered hym. 

And whan thys was done they rode in many contreys ever 
inquyrynge aftir sir Launcelot. But they coude never hyre of 
hym. And at the laste they com to a castell that hyght Cardy- 
can, and there sir Percyvale and sir Agglovale were lodged 
togydyrs. 

And prevaly, aboute mydnyght, sir Percyvale com to sir 
Agglovales squyar and seyde, 

‘Aryse and make the redy, for ye and I woll ryde away 
secretely.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the squyar, ‘I wolde full fayne ryde with you 
where ye wolde have me, but and my lorde, youre brother, 
take me he woll sle me.’ 

‘As for that, care not, for I shall be youre warraunte.’ 

And so sir Percyvale rode tyll hyt was aftir none, and than 
he cam uppon a brydge of stone, and there he founde a 
knyght whyche was bounden wyth a chayne faste aboute the 
waste unto a pylloure of stone. 


1 Cam said Aglouale for 5 Cauowe hit I 7-9 C sqyuer thow shalt dye 
I defye the (*) said sir Goodewyn(t) thenne they F (MS. Add. 5474, f. 153", 
col. r) jou te desfi et sui Agloval 20C'intomany 21 C neuer they coude 
32 Ccare thow not C' thy waraunt 35 C knyght that was 
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‘A, my fayre knyght,’ seyde that boundyn knyght, ‘I re- 
quyre the of knyghthode, lowse my bondys of!’ 

‘Sir, what knyght ar ye?’ seyde sir Percyvale. ‘And for 
what cause ar ye bounden?’ 

‘Sir, I shall telle you,’ seyde that knyght. ‘I am a knyght 
off the Table Rounde, and my name ys sir Persydes. And 
thus by adventure I cam thys way, and here I lodged in 
thys castell at the brydge foote. And therein dwellyth an 
uncurteyse lady, and bycause she proffyrd me to be her para- 
moure and I refused her, she sette her men uppon me sud- 
deynly or ever I myght com to my wepyn. Thus they toke 
me and bounde me, and here I wote well I shall dye but yf 
som man of worshyp breke my bondys.’ 

‘Sir, be ye of good chere!’ seyde sir Percyvale. ‘And by- 
cause ye ar a knyght of the Rounde Table as well as I, I woll 
truste to God to breke youre bondys.’ 

And therewyth sir Percyvale pulled oute hys swerde and 
strake at the chayne wyth suche a myght that he cutte a-to 
the chayne and thorow sir Parsydes hawbirke, and hurte hym 
a lytyll. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Parsydes, ‘that was a myghty stroke 
as ever I felte of mannes hande! For had nat the chayne be, 
ye had slayne me.’ 

And therewithall sir Parsydes saw a knyght whyche cam 
oute of the castell as faste as ever he myght flynge. 

‘Sir, beware! For yondyr commyth a knyght that woll 
have ado with you.’ 

‘Lat hym com!’ seyde sir Percyvale. 

And so mette that knyght in myddys the brydge, and sir 
Percyvale gaff hym suche a buffette that he smote hym quyte 
frome hys horse and over a parte of the brydge, that and there 
had nat bene a lytyll vessell undir the brydge, that knyght 
had bene drowned. 

And than sir Percyvale toke the knyghtes horse and made 
sir Persydes to mounte uppon hym. And so they two rode 
unto the castell and bade the lady delyver sir Persydes ser- 
1 CO fayre 2 of knyghthode not in Ct 2-3 C lose me of my boundes 
what 11-12 toke me and xot in Cf 13~14 C’ bandes Be 15 woll not in C 
21 CO Ihesu 22 C felt one for 24-25 C knyghte comyng oute of a Castel 
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vauntys, othir ellys he wolde sle all that ever he founde. And 
so for feare she delyverde them all. 

Than was sir Percyvale ware of a lady that stoode in that 
towre. 

‘A, madame,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘what use and custom ys 
that in a lady to destroy good knyghtes but yf they woll be 
youre paramour? Perdé, this [is] a shamefull custom of a 
lady, and yf I had nat a grete mater to do in my honde I 
shulde fordo all youre false customys!’ 

And so sir Parsydes brought sir Percyvale unto hys owne 
castell, and there he made hym grete chere all that nyght. 
And on the morne, whan sir Percyvale had harde a masse 
and broke hys faste, he bade sir Parsydes ryde unto kynge 
Arthure’ 

‘And telle ye the kynge how that ye mette wyth me, and 
telle you my brother, sir Agglovale, how I rescowed you. 
And byd hym seke nat aftir me, for | am in the queste to 
syke sir Launcelot du Lake. And thoughe he seke me, he 
shall nat fynde me. And tell hym I woll never se hym nothir 
the courte tylle that I have founde sir Launcelot. Also telle sir 
Kay the Senescyall and syr Mordred that I truste to Jesu to 
be of as grete worthynes as aythir of them, for tell them that 
I shall never forgete their mokkys and scornys that day that 
I was made knyght; and telle them I woll never se that courte 
tylle men speke more worshyp of me than ever they ded of 
ony of them bothe.’ 

And so sir Parsydes departed frome sir Percyvale, and 
than he rode unto kynge Arthure and tolde of sir Percyvale. 
And whan sir Agglovale harde hym speke of hys brothir 
sir Percyvale, 

‘Forsothe,’ he seyde, ‘he departed fro me unkyndly.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Parsydes, ‘on my lyff, he shall preve a noble 
knyght as ony now ys lyvynge.’ 

And whan he saw sir Kay and sir Mordred, sir Parsydes 
sayde thus: 


7 C peramour for sothe this is 8 to do not in C 9 C youre euylle 
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‘My fayre lordys, sir Percyvale gretyth you well bothe, and 
he sente you worde by me that he trustyth to God or ever he 
com to courte agayne to be of as grete nobles as ever were 
you bothe, and mo men to speke of his noblenesse than ever 
spake of youres.’ 5 
‘Hyt may well be,’ seyde sir Kay and sir Mordred, ‘but 
at that tyme he was made knyght he was full unlykly to 
preve a good knyght.’ 
‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘he muste nedys preve 
a good knyght, for hys fadir and hys bretherne were noble 10 
knyghtes all.’ 
And now woll we turne unto sir Percyvale that rode longe. 
And in a foreyste he mette wyth a knyght wyth a brokyn 
shylde and a brokyn helme. And as sone as aythir saw other 334 
they made them redy to juste, and so they hurled togydyrs 15 
wyth all the! myghtes lof their horses!, and they mette to- 
gydyrs so hard that sir Percyvele was smyttyn to the erthe. 
And than sir Percyvale arose delyverly, and keste hys shylde 
on hys shuldir and drew hys swerde, and bade the other 
knyght alyght and do batayle unto the uttirmuste. 20 
‘Well, sir, wyll ye more yet?’ seyde that knyght. 
And therewyth he alyght, and put hys horse from hym. 
And than they cam togydir an easy pace and laysshed to- 
gydyrs with noble swerdys. And somtyme they stroke and 
sometyme they foyned, that ayther gaff other many sad 2; 
strokys and woundys. And thus they faught nerehande 
halffe a day and never rested but lytyll, and there was none 
of them bothe that hadde leste woundys but he had fyftene, 
and they bledde so muche that hyt was mervayle they stoodeon 
their feete. But thys knyght that faught wyth sir Percyvale 
was a proved knyght and a wyse-fyghtynge knyght, and sir 
Percyvale was yonge and stronge, nat knowynge in fyghtynge 
as the othir was. Than sir Percyvale spake fyrste and seyde, 
‘Sir knyght, holde thy honde a whyle, for we have 
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foughtyn over longe for a symple mater and quarell. And 
therefore I requyre the tell me thy name, for I was never ar 
thys tyme thus macched.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde that knyght, ‘and never or this 
tyme was there never knyght that wounded me so sore as 
thou haste done, and yet have I foughtyn in many batayles. 
And now shall thou wyte that I am a knyght of the Table 
Rounde, and my name ys sir Ector de Marys, brother unto 
the good knyght sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘Alas!’ sayde sir Percyvale, ‘and my name ys sir Percyvale 
de Galys whyche hath made my qu[e]ste to seke sir Launce- 
lott. And now am I syker that I shall never fenyshe my 
queste, for ye have slayne me with youre hondys.’ 

‘Hit is nat so,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘for I am slayne by youre 
hondys, and may not lyve. And therefore I requyre you,’ 
seyde sir Ector unto sir Percyvale, ‘ryde ye here faste by to 
a pryory, and brynge me a preste, that I may resseyve my 
Savyoure, for I may nat lyve. And whan ye com to the courte 
of kynge Arthure tell nat my brother, sir Launcelot, how 
that ye slew me, for than woll he be youre mortall enemy, 
but ye may sey that I was slayne in my queste as I sought 
hym.’ 


‘Alas!’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘ye sey that thynge that never 
woll be, for I am so faynte for bledynge that I may unnethe 
stonde. How sholde I than take my horse?” 

Than they made bothe grete dole oute of mesure. 

“This woll nat avayle,’ seyde sir Percyvale. And than he 
kneled downe and made hys prayer devoutely unto All- 
myghty Jesu, for he was one of the beste knyghtes of the 
worlde at that tyme, in whom the verrey fayth stoode moste 
in. 

Ryght so there cam by the holy vessell, the Sankegreall, 
wyth all maner of swetnesse and savoure, but they cowde nat 
se redyly who bare the vessell. But sir Percyvale had a 
glemerynge of the vessell and of the mayden that bare hit, 
for he was a parfyte mayden. And furthwithall they were as 
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hole of hyde and lymme as ever they were in their lyff. Than 
they gaff thankynges to God with grete myldenesse. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘what may thys meane that 
we be thus heled, and ryght now we were at the poyynte of 
dyynge?” 

‘I woote full well,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘what hit is. Hit is an 
holy vessell that is borne by a mayden, and therein ys a 
parte of the bloode of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. But hit may 
nat be sene,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘but yff hit be by (an holy) 
man.’ 

“So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘I saw a damesell, 
as me thought, all in whyght, with a vessell in bothe her 
hondys, and furthwithall I was hole.’ 

So than they toke their horsys and their harneys, and 
mended hyt as well as they myght that was brokyn; and so 
they mounted up and rode talkynge togydyrs. And there sir 
Ector de Marys tolde sir Percyvale how he had sought hys 
brother, sir Launcelot, longe, and never cowde hyre wytynge 
of hym: 

“In many harde adventures have I bene in thys queste!’ 

And so aythir tolde othir of there grete adventures. 


And now leve we of a whyle of sir Ector and of sir Percy- 
vale, and speke we of sir Launcelot that suffird and endured 
many sharpe showres, that ever ran wylde woode frome place 
to place, and lyved by fruyte and suche as he myght gete and 
dranke watir two yere. And other clothynge had he but 
lytyll, but his shurte and his breke. 


And thus as sir Launcelott wandred here and there, 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT RODE ON HIS ADVENTURE, AND 
HOW HE HELP A DOLOROUS LADY FROM HER PAIN, AND 
HOW THAT HE FOUGHT WITH A DRAGON. 


ow leave we Sir Tristram de Liones, and speak we of Sir 
NES du Lake, and of Sir Galahad, Sir Launcelot’s son, 
how he was gotten, and in what manner, as the book of French 
rehearseth. Afore the time that Sir Galahad was gotten or born, 
there came in an hermit unto King Arthur upon Whitsunday, as 
the knights sat at the Table Round. And when the hermit saw the 
Siege Perilous, he asked the king and all the knights why that siege 
was void. Sir Arthur and all the knights answered: There shall 
never none sit in that siege but one, but if he be destroyed. Then 
said the hermit: Wot ye what is he? Nay, said Arthur and all the 
knights, we wot not who is he that shall sit therein. Then wot i, 
said the hermit, for he that shall sit there is unborn and ungotten, 
and this same year he shall be gotten that shall sit there in that 
Siege Perilous, and he shall win the Sangreal. When this hermit 
had made this mention he departed from the court of King Arthur. 
And then after this feast Sir Launcelot rode on his adventure, till 
ona time by adventure he passed over the pont of Corbin: and there 
he saw the fairest tower that ever he saw, and there-under was a 
fair town full of people; and all the people, men and women, cried 
at once: Welcome, Sir Launcelot du Lake, the flower of all knight- 
hood, for by thee all we shall be holpen out of danger. What mean 
ye, said Sir Launcelot, that ye cry so upon me? Ah, fair knight, said 
they all, here is within this tower a dolorous lady that hath been 
there in pains many winters and days, for ever she boileth in scald- 
ing water; and but late, said all the people, Sir Gawaine was here 
and he might not help her, and so he left her in pain. So may I, said 


Sir Launcelot, leave her in pain as well as Sir Gawaine did. Nay, said 
the people, we know well that it is Sir Launcelot that shall deliver 
her. Well, said Launcelot, then shew me what I shall do. 

Then they brought Sir Launcelot into the tower; and when he 
came to the chamber thereas this lady was, the doors of iron 
unlocked and unbolted. And so Sir Launcelot went into the cham- 
ber that was as hot as any stew. And there Sir Launcelot took the 
fairest lady by the hand that ever he saw, and she was naked as a 
needle; and by enchantment Queen Morgan le Fay and the Queen 
of Northgalis had put her there in that pains, because she was called 
the fairest lady of that country; and there she had been five years, 
and never might she be delivered out of her great pains unto the 
time the best knight of the world had taken her by the hand. Then 
the people brought her clothes. And when she was arrayed, Sir 
Launcelot thought she was the fairest lady of the world, but if it 
were Queen Guenever. 

Then this lady said to Sir Launcelot: Sir, if it please you will ye 
go with me hereby into a chapel that we may give loving and 
thanking unto God? Madam, said Sir Launcelot, come on with me, 
I will go with you. So when they came there and gave thankings 
to God all the people, both learned and lewd, gave thankings unto 
God and him, and said: Sir knight, since ye have delivered this lady, 
ye shall deliver us from a serpent there is here in a tomb. Then Sir 
Launcelot took his shield and said: Bring me thither, and what I 
may do unto the pleasure of God and you I will do. So when Sir 
Launcelot came thither he saw written upon the tomb letters of 
gold that said thus: Here shall come a leopard of king’s blood, and 
he shall slay this serpent, and this leopard shall engender a lion in 
this foreign country, the which lion shall pass all other knights. So 
then Sir Launcelot lift up the tomb, and there came out an horri- 
ble and a fiendly dragon, spitting fire out of his mouth. Then Sir 
Launcelot drew his sword and fought with the dragon long, and at 
the last with great pain Sir Launcelot slew that dragon. Therewithal 
came King Pelles, the good and noble knight, and saluted Sir 
Launcelot, and he him again. Fair knight, said the king, what is 
your name? I require you of your knighthood tell me ! 
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IR, said Launcelot, wit you well my name is Sir Launcelot du 
S Lake. And my name is, said the king, Pelles, king of the foreign 
country, and cousin nigh unto Joseph of Armathie. And then either 
of them made much of other, and so they went into the castle to 
take their repast. And anon there came in a dove at a window, and 
in her mouth there seemed a little censer of gold. And therewithal 
there was such a savour as all the spicery of the world had been 
there. And forthwithal there was upon the table all manner of 
meats and drinks that they could think upon. So came in a damosel 
passing fair and young, and she bare a vessel of gold betwixt her 
hands; and thereto the king kneeled devoutly, and said his prayers, 
and so did all that were there. O Jesu, said Sir Launcelot, what may 
this mean? This is, said the king, the richest thing that any man 
hath living. And when this thing goeth about, the Round Table 
shall be broken; and wit thou well, said the king, this is the holy 
Sangreal that ye have here seen. So the king and Sir Launcelot led 
their life the most part of that day. And fain would King Pelles have 
found the mean to have had Sir Launcelot to have lain by his 
daughter, fair Elaine. And for this intent: the king knew well that 
Sir Launcelot should get a child upon his daughter, the which 
should be named Sir Galahad the good knight, by whom all the 
foreign country should be brought out of danger, and by him the 
Holy Greal should be achieved. 

Then came forth a lady that hight Dame Brisen, and she said 
unto the king: Sir, wit ye well Sir Launcelot loveth no lady in the 
world but all only Queen Guenever; and therefore work ye by 
counsel, and I shall make him to lie with your daughter, and he 
shall not wit but that he lieth with Queen Guenever. O fair lady, 
Dame Brisen, said the king, hope ye to bring this about? Sir, said 
she, upon pain of my life let me deal: for this Brisen was one of 


the greatest enchantresses that was at that time in the world living. 
Then anon by Dame Brisen’s wit she made one to come to Sir 
Launcelot that he knew well. And this man brought him a ring 
from Queen Guenever like as it had come from her, and such one 
as she was wont for the most part to wear; and when Sir Launcelot 
saw that token wit ye well he was never so fain. Where is my lady? 
said Sir Launcelot. In the Castle of Case, said the messenger, but 
five mile hence. Then Sir Launcelot thought to be there the same 
night. And then this Brisen by the commandment of King Pelles 
let send Elaine to this castle with twenty-five knights unto the 
Castle of Case. Then Sir Launcelot against night rode unto that 
castle, and there anon he was received worshipfully with such 
people, to his seeming, as were about Queen Guenever secret. 

So when Sir Launcelot was alighted, he asked where the queen 
was. So Dame Brisen said she was in her bed; and then the people 
were avoided, and Sir Launcelot was led unto his chamber. And 
then Dame Brisen brought Sir Launcelot a cup full of wine; and 
anon as he had drunken that wine he was so assotted and mad 
that he might make no delay, but withouten any let he went to 
bed: and he weened that maiden Elaine had been Queen 
Guenever. Wit you well that Sir Launcelot was glad, and so was 
that lady Elaine that she had gotten Sir Launcelot in her arms. For 
well she knew that same night should be gotten upon her Galahad 
that should prove the best knight of the world; and so they lay 
together until underne of the morn, and all the windows and holes 
of that chamber were stopped that no manner of day might be 
seen. And then Sir Launcelot remembered him, and he arose up 


and went to the window. 
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ND anon as he had unshut the window the enchantment was 
yl then he knew himself that he had done amiss. Alas, he 
said, that I have lived so long; now I am shamed. So then he gat 
his sword in his hand and said: Thou traitress, what art thou that 
I have lain by all this night? thou shalt die right here of my hands. 
Then this fair lady Elaine skipped out of her bed all naked, and 
kneeled down afore Sir Launcelot, and said: Fair courteous knight, 
come of king’s blood, I require you have mercy upon me, and as 
thou art renowned the most noble knight of the world, slay me 
not, for I have in my womb him by thee that shall be the most 
noblest knight of the world. Ah, false traitress, said Sir Launcelot, 
why hast thou betrayed me? anon tell me what thou art. Sir, she 
said, I am Elaine, the daughter of King Pelles. Well, said Sir 
Launcelot, I will forgive you this deed; and therewith he took her 
up in his arms, and kissed her, for she was as fair a lady, and thereto 
lusty and young, and as wise, as any was that time living. So God 
me help, said Sir Launcelot, I may not wite this to you; but her 
that made this enchantment upon me as between you and me, an 
I may find her, that same Lady Brisen, she shall lose her head for 
witchcrafts, for there was never knight deceived so as I am this 
night. And so Sir Launcelot arrayed him, and armed him, and took 
his leave mildly at that lady young Elaine, and so he departed. Then 
she said: My lord Sir Launcelot, I beseech you see me as soon as 
ye may, for I have obeyed me unto the prophecy that my father 
told me. And by his commandment to fulfil this prophecy I have 
given the greatest riches and the fairest flower that ever I had, and 
that is my maidenhood that I shall never have again; and there- 
fore, gentle knight, owe me your goodwill. 

And so Sir.Launcelot arrayed him and was armed, and took his 


leave mildly at that young lady Elaine; and so he departed, and 
rode till he came to the Castle of Corbin, where her father was. 
And as fast as her time came she was delivered of a fair child, and 
they christened him Galahad; and wit ye well that child was well 
kept and well nourished, and he was named Galahad because Sir 
Launcelot was so named at the fountain stone; and after that the 
Lady of the Lake confirmed him Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

Then after this lady was delivered and churched, there came a 
knight unto her, his name was Sir Bromel la Pleche, the which was 
a great lord; and he had loved that lady long, and he evermore 
desired her to wed her; and so by no mean she could put him off, 
till on a day she said to Sir Bromel: Wit thou well, sir knight, I will 
not love you, for my love is set upon the best knight of the world. 
Who is he? said Sir Bromel. Sir, she said, it is Sir Launcelot du Lake 
that I love and none other, and therefore woo me no longer. Ye 
say well, said Sir Bromel, and sithen ye have told me so much, ye 
shall have but little joy of Sir Launcelot, for I shall slay him where- 
somever I meet him. Sir, said the Lady Elaine, do to him no trea- 
son. Wit ye well, my lady, said Bromel, and I promise you this 
twelvemonth I shall keep the pont of Corbin for Sir Launcelot’s 
sake, that he shall neither come nor go unto you, but I shall meet 
with him. 
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HOW SIR BORS CAME TO DAME ELAINE AND SAW 
GALAHAD, AND HOW HE WAS FED WITH THE SANGREAL. 


HEN as it fell by fortune and adventure, Sir Bors de Ganis, that 
lies nephew unto Sir Launcelot, came over that bridge; and 
there Sir Bromel and Sir Bors jousted, and Sir Bors smote Sir 
Bromel such a buffet that he bare him over his horse’s croup. And 
then Sir Bromel, as an hardly knight, pulled out his sword, and 
dressed his shield to do battle with Sir Bors. And then Sir Bors 


alighted and avoided his horse, and there they dashed together 
many sad strokes; and long thus they fought, till at the last Sir 
Bromel was laid to the earth, and there Sir Bors began to unlace 
his helm to slay him. Then Sir Bromel cried Sir Bors mercy, and 
yielded him. Upon this covenant thou shalt have thy life, said Sir 
Bors, so thou go unto Sir Launcelot upon Whitsunday that next 
cometh, and yield thee unto him as knight recreant. I will do it, 
said Sir Bromel, and that he sware upon the cross of the sword. 
And so he let him depart, and Sir Bors rode unto King Pelles, that 
was within Corbin. 

And when the king and Elaine his daughter wist that Sir Bors 
was nephew unto Sir Launcelot, they made him great cheer. Then 
said Dame Elaine: We marvel where Sir Launcelot is, for he came 
never here but once. Marvel not, said Sir Bors, for this half year 
he hath been in prison with Queen Morgan le Fay, King Arthur’s 
sister. Alas, said Dame Elaine, that me repenteth. And ever Sir Bors 
beheld that child in her arms, and ever him seemed it was passing 
like Sir Launcelot. Truly, said Elaine, wit ye well this child he gat 
upon me. Then Sir Bors wept for joy, and he prayed to God it might 
prove as good a knight as his father was. And so came in a white 
dove, and she bare a little censer of gold in her mouth, and there 
was all manner of meats and drinks; and a maiden bare that 
Sangreal, and she said openly: Wit you well, Sir Bors, that this child 
is Galahad, that shall sit in the Siege Perilous, and achieve the 
Sangreal, and he shall be much better than ever was Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, that is his own father. And then they kneeled down and 
made their devotions, and there was such a savour as all the spicery 
in the world had been there. And when the dove took her flight, 
the maiden vanished with the Sangreal as she came. 

Sir, said Sir Bors unto King Pelles, this castle may be named the 
Castle Adventurous, for here be many strange adventures. That is 
sooth, said the king, for well may this place be called the adven- 
tures place, for there come but few knights here that go away with 
any worship; be he never so strong, here he may be proved; and 
but late Sir Gawaine, the good knight, gat but little worship here. 
For I let you. wit, said King Pelles, here shall no knight win no 


worship but if he be of worship himself and of good living, and 
that loveth God and dreadeth God, and else he getteth no worship 
here, be he never so hardy. That is wonderful thing, said Sir Bors. 
What ye mean in this country I wot not, for ye have many strange 
adventures, and therefore I will lie in this castle this night. Ye shall 
not do so, said King Pelles, by my counsel, for it is hard an ye escape 
without a shame. I shall take the adventure that will befall me, said 
Sir Bors. Then I counsel you, said the king, to be confessed clean. 
As for that, said Sir Bors, I will be shriven with a good will. So Sir 
Bors was confessed, and for all women Sir Bors was a virgin, save 
for one, that was the daughter of King Brangoris, and on her he 
gat a child that hight Elaine, and save for her Sir Bors was a clean 
maiden. 

And so Sir Bors was led unto bed in a fair large chamber, and 
many doors were shut about the chamber. When Sir Bors espied 
all those doors, he avoided all the people, for he might have 
nobody with him; but in no wise Sir Bors would unarm him, but 
so he laid him down upon the bed. And right so he saw come in 
a light, that he might well see a spear great and long that came 
straight upon him pointling, and to Sir Bors seemed that the head 
of the spear brent like a taper. And anon, or Sir Bors wist, the spear 
head smote him into the shoulder an handbreadth in deepness, 
and that wound grieved Sir Bors passing sore. And then he laid 
him down again for pain; and anon therewithal there came a 
knight armed with his shield on his shoulder and his sword in his 
hand, and he bade Sir Bors: Arise, sir knight, and fight with me. I 
am sore hurt, he said, but yet I shall not fail thee. And then Sir 
Bors started up and dressed his shield; and then they lashed 
together mightily a great while: and at the last Sir Bors bare him 
backward until that he came unto a chamber door, and there that 
knight yede into that chamber and rested him a great while. And 
when he had reposed him he came out freshly again, and began 
new battle with Sir Bors mightily and strongly. 
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HEN Sir Bors thought he should no more go into that chamber 
he rest him, and so Sir Bors dressed him betwixt the knight and 
that chamber door, and there Sir Bors smote him down, and then 
that knight yielded him. What is your name? said Sir Bors. Sir, said 
he, my name is Pedivere of the Straight Marches. So Sir Bors made 
him to swear at Whitsunday next coming to be at the court of King 
Arthur, and yield him there as a prisoner as an overcome knight 
by the hands of Sir Bors. So thus departed Sir Pedivere of the 
Straight Marches. And then Sir Bors laid him down to rest, and 
then he heard and felt much noise in that chamber; and then Sir 
Bors espied that there came in, he wist not whether at the doors 
nor windows, shot of arrows and of quarrels so thick that he 
marvelled, and many fell upon him and hurt him in the bare 
places. 

And then Sir Bors was ware where came in an hideous lion: so 
Sir Bors dressed him unto the lion, and anon the lion bereft him 
his shield, and with his sword Sir Bors smote off the lion’s head. 
Right so Sir Bors forthwithal saw a dragon in the court passing 
horrible, and there seemed letters of gold written in his forehead; 
and Sir Bors thought that the letters made a signification of King 
Arthur. Right so there came an horrible leopard and an old, and 
there they fought long, and did great battle together. And at the 
last the dragon spit out of his mouth as it had been an hundred 
dragons; and lightly all the small dragons slew the old dragon and 
tare him all to pieces. 

Anon withal there came an old man into the hall, and he sat 
him down in a fair chair, and there seemed to be two adders about 
his neck; and then the old man had an harp, and there he sang an 
old song how Joseph of Armathie came into this land. Then when 


he had sung, the old man bade Sir Bors go from thence. For here 
shall ye have no more adventures; and full worshipfully have ye 
done, and better shall ye do hereafter. And then Sir Bors seemed 
that there came the whitest dove with a little golden censer in her 
mouth. And anon therewithal the tempest ceased and passed, that 
afore was marvellous to hear. So was all that court full of good 
savours. Then Sir Bors saw four children bearing four fair tapers, 
and an old man in the midst of the children with a censer in his 
own hand, and a spear in his other hand, and that spear was called 
the Spear of Vengeance. 
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HOW SIR BORS DEPARTED; AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT 
WAS REBUKED OF QUEEN GUENEVER, AND OF HIS 
EXCUGE: 


ow, said that old man to Sir Bors, go ye to your cousin, Sir 
Serene and tell him of this adventure the which had been 
most convenient for him of all earthly knights; but sin is so foul in 
him he may not achieve such holy deeds, for had not been his sin 
he had passed all the knights that ever were in his days; and tell 
thou Sir Launcelot, of all worldly adventures he passeth in 
manhood and prowess all other, but in this spiritual matters he 
shall have many his better. And then Sir Bors saw four gentle- 
woman come by him, purely beseen: and he saw where that they 
entered into a chamber where was great light as it were a summer 
light; and the women kneeled down afore an altar of silver with 
four pillars, and as it had been a bishop kneeled down afore that 
table of silver. And as Sir Bors looked over his head he saw a sword 
like silver, naked, hoving over his head, and the clearness thereof 
smote so in his eyes that as at that time Sir Bors was blind; and 
there he heard a voice that said: Go hence, thou Sir Bors, for as 
yet thou art not worthy for to be in this place. And then he yede 


backward to his bed till on the morn. And on the morn King Pelles 
made great joy of Sir Bors; and then he departed and rode to 
Camelot, and there he found Sir Launcelot du Lake, and told him 
of the adventures that he had seen with King Pelles at Corbin. 

So the noise sprang in Arthur’s court that Launcelot had gotten 
a child upon Elaine, the daughter of King Pelles, wherefore Queen 
Guenever was wroth, and gave many rebukes to Sir Launcelot, and 
called him false knight. And then Sir Launcelot told the queen all, 
and how he was made to lie by her by enchantment in likeness of 
the queen. So the queen held Sir Launcelot excused. And as the 
book saith, King Arthur had been in France, and had made war 
upon the mighty King Claudas, and had won much of his lands. 
And when the king was come again he let cry a great feast, that 
all lords and ladies of all England should be there, but if it were 
such as were rebellious against him. 
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HOW DAME ELAINE, GALAHAD’'S MOTHER. CAME IN 
GREAT ESTATE UNTO CAMELOT, AND HOW SIR 
LAUNCELOT BEHAVED HIM THERE. 


ya when Dame Elaine, the daughter of King Pelles, heard of 
this feast she went to her father and required him that he 
would give her leave to ride to that feast. The king answered: I will 
well ye go thither, but in any wise as ye love me and will have my 
blessing, that ye be well beseen in the richest wise; and look that 
ye spare not for no cost; ask and ye shall have all that you needeth. 
Then by the advice of Dame Brisen, her maiden, all thing was 
apparelled unto the purpose, that there was never no lady more 
richlier beseen. So she rode with twenty knights, and ten ladies, 
and gentlewomen, to the number of an hundred horses. And when 
she came to Camelot, King Arthur and Queen Guenever said, and 
all the knights, that Dame Elaine was the fairest and the best 


beseen lady that ever was seen in that court. And anon as King 
Arthur wist that she was come he met her and saluted her, and so 
did the most part of all the knights of the Round Table, both Sir 
Tristram, Sir Bleoberis, and Sir Gawaine, and many more that I will 
not rehearse. But when Sir Launcelot saw her he was so ashamed, 
and that because he drew his sword on the morn when he had lain 
by her, that he would not salute her nor speak to her; and yet Sir 
Launcelot thought she was the fairest woman that ever he saw in 
his life-days. 

But when Dame Elaine saw Sir Launcelot that would not speak 
unto her she was so heavy that she weened her heart would have 
to-brast; for wit you well, out of measure she loved him. And then 
Elaine said unto her woman, Dame Brisen: The unkindness of Sir 
Launcelot slayeth me near. Ah, peace, madam, said Dame Brisen, I 
will undertake that this night he shall lie with you, an ye would 
hold you still. That were me liefer, said Dame Elaine, than all the 
gold that is above the earth. Let me deal, said Dame Brisen. So when 
Elaine was brought unto Queen Guenever either made other good 
cheer by countenance, but nothing with hearts. But all men and 
women spake of the beauty of Dame Elaine, and of her great riches. 

Then, at night, the queen commanded that Dame Elaine should 
sleep in a chamber nigh her chamber, and all under one roof; and 
so it was done as the queen commanded. Then the queen sent for 
Sir Launcelot and bade him come to her chamber that night: Or 
else Iam sure, said the queen, that ye will go to your lady’s bed, 
Dame Elaine, by whom ye gat Galahad. Ah, madam, said Sir 
Launcelot, never say ye so, for that I did was against my will. Then, 
said the queen, look that ye come to me when I send for you. 
Madam, said Launcelot, I shall not fail you, but I shall be ready at 
your commandment. This bargain was soon done and made 
between them, but Dame Brisen knew it by her crafts, and told it 
to her lady, Dame Elaine. Alas, said she, how shall I do? Let me 
deal, said Dame Brisen, for I shall bring him by the hand even to 
your bed, and he shall ween that Iam Queen Guenever’s messen- 
ger. Now well is me, said Dame Elaine, for all the world I love not 
so much as I do Sir Launcelot. 
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HOW DAME BRISEN BY ENCHANTMENT BROUGHT SIR 
LAUNCELOT TO DAME ELAINE'S BED, AND HOW QUEEN 
GUENEVER REBUKED HIM. 


o when time came that all folks were abed, Dame Brisen came 
Sve Sir Launcelot’s bed’s side and said: Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
sleep you? My lady, Queen Guenever, lieth and awaiteth upon 
you. O my fair lady, said Sir Launcelot, I am ready to go with you 
where ye will have me. So Sir Launcelot threw upon him a long 
gown, and his sword in his hand; and then Dame Brisen took him 
by the finger and led him to her lady’s bed, Dame Elaine; and then 
she departed and left them in bed together. Wit you well the lady 
was glad, and so was Sir Launcelot, for he weened that he had had 
another in his arms. 

Now leave we them kissing and clipping, as was kindly thing; 
and now speak we of Queen Guenever that sent one of her women 
unto Sir Launcelot’s bed; and when she came there she found the 
bed cold, and he was away; so she came to the queen and told her 
all. Alas, said the queen, where is that false knight become? Then 
the queen was nigh out of her wit, and then she writhed and 
weltered as amad woman, and might not sleep a four or five hours. 
Then Sir Launcelot had a condition that he used of custom, he 
would clatter in his sleep, and speak oft of his lady, Queen 
Guenever. So as Sir Launcelot had waked as long as it had pleased 
him, then by course of kind he slept, and Dame Elaine both. And 
in his sleep he talked and clattered as a jay, of the love that had 
been betwixt Queen Guenever and him. And so as he talked so 
loud the queen heard him thereas she lay in her chamber: and 
when she heard him so clatter she was nigh wood and out of her 
mind, and for anger and pain wist not what to do. And then she 
coughed so loud that Sir Launcelot awaked, and he knew her 


hemming. And then he knew well that he lay not by the queen; 
and therewith he leapt out of his bed as he had been a wood man, 
in his shirt, and the queen met him in the floor; and thus she said: 
False traitor knight that thou art, look thou never abide in my 
court, and avoid my chamber, and not so hardy, thou false traitor 
knight that thou art, that ever thou come in my sight. Alas, said 
Sir Launcelot; and therewith he took such an heartly sorrow at her 
words that he fell down to the floor in a swoon. And therewithal 
Queen Guenever departed. And when Sir Launcelot awoke of his 
swoon, he leapt out at a bay window into a garden, and there with 
thorns he was all to-scratched in his visage and his body; and so 
he ran forth he wist not whither, and was wild wood as ever was 
man: and so he ran two year, and never man might have grace to 
know him. 
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HOW DAME ELAINE WAS COMMANDED BY QUEEN 
GUENEVER TO AVOID THE COURT, AND HOW SIR 
LAUNCELOT BECAME MAD. 


ow turn we unto Queen Guenever and to the fair Lady Elaine, 
| when Dame Elaine heard the queen so to rebuke Sir 
Launcelot, and also she saw how he swooned, and how he leaped 
out at a bay window, then she said unto Queen Guenever: Madam, 
ye are greatly to blame for Sir Launcelot, for now have ye lost him, 
for I saw and heard by his countenance that he is mad for ever. Alas, 
madam, ye do great sin, and to yourself great dishonour, for ye have 
a lord of your own, and therefore it 1s your part to love him; for 
there is no queen in this world hath such another king as ye have. 
And, if ye were not, I might have the love of my lord Sir Launcelot; 
and cause I have to love him for he had my maidenhood, and by 
him I have borne a fair son, and his name is Galahad, and he shall 
be in his time the best knight of the world. Dame Elaine, said the 


queen, when it is daylight I charge you and command you to avoid 
my court; and for the love ye owe unto Sir Launcelot discover not 
his counsel, for an ye do, it will be his death. As for that, said Dame 
Elaine, I dare undertake he is marred for ever, and that have ye 
made; for ye, nor I, are like to rejoice him; for he made the most 
piteous groans when he leapt out at yonder bay window that ever 
I heard man make. Alas, said fair Elaine, and alas, said the Queen 
Guenever, for now I wot well we have lost him for ever. 

So on the morn Dame Elaine took her leave to depart, and she 
would no longer abide. Then King Arthur brought her on her way 
with mo than an hundred knights through a forest. And by the 
way she told Sir Bors de Ganis all how it betid that same night, 
and how Sir Launcelot leapt out at a window, araged out of his 
wit. Alas, said Sir Bors, where is my lord, Sir Launcelot, become? 
Sir, said Elaine, I wot ne’er. Alas, said Sir Bors, betwixt you both 
ye have destroyed that good knight. As for me, said Dame Elaine, 
I said never nor did never thing that should in any wise displease 
him, but with the rebuke that Queen Guenever gave him I saw 
him swoon to the earth; and when he awoke he took his sword in 
his hand, naked save his shirt, and leapt out at a window with the 
grisliest groan that ever I heard man make. Now farewell, Dame 
Elaine, said Sir Bors, and hold my lord Arthur with a tale as long 
as ye can, for I will turn again to Queen Guenever and give her a 
hete; and J require you, as ever ye will have my service, make good 
watch and espy if ever ye may see my lord Sir Launcelot. Truly, 
said fair Elaine, I shall do all that I may do, for as fain would | know 
and wit where he is become, as you, or any of his kin, or Queen 
Guenever; and cause great enough have I thereto as well as any 
other. And wit ye well, said fair Elaine to Sir Bors, I would lose my 
life for him rather than he should be hurt; but alas, I cast me never 
for to see him, and the chief causer of this is Dame Guenevert. 
Madam, said Dame Brisen, the which had made the enchantment 
before betwixt Sir Launcelot and her, I pray you heartily, let Sir 
Bors depart, and hie him with all his might as fast as he may to 
seek Sir Launcelot, for I warn you he is clean out of his mind; and 
yet he shall be well holpen an but by miracle. 


Then wept Dame Elaine, and so did Sir Bors de Ganis; and so 
they departed, and Sir Bors rode straight unto Queen Guenever. 
And when she saw Sir Bors she wept as she were wood. Fie on 
your weeping, said Sir Bors de Ganis, for ye weep never but when 
there is no bote. Alas, said Sir Bors, that ever Sir Launcelot’s kin 
saw you, for now have ye lost the best knight of our blood, and he 
that was all our leader and our succour; and I dare say and make 
it good that all kings, christian nor heathen, may not find such a 
knight, for to speak of his nobleness and courtesy, with his beauty 
and his gentleness. Alas, said Sir Bors, what shall we do that be of 
his blood? Alas, said Sir Ector de Maris. Alas, said Lionel. 
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WHAT SORROW QUEEN GUENEVER MADE FOR 
SIR LAUNCELOT, AND HOW HE WAS SOUGHT BY 
KNIGHTS OF HIS KIN. 


[ae when the queen heard them say so she fell to the earth in 
a dead swoon. And then Sir Bors took her up, and dawed her; 
and when she was awaked she kneeled afore the three knights, 
and held up both her hands, and besought them to seek him. And 
spare not for no goods but that he be found, for I wot he is out of 
his mind. And Sir Bors, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel departed from the 
queen, for they might not abide no longer for sorrow. And then 
the queen sent them treasure enough for their expenses, and so 
they took their horses and their armour, and departed. And then 
they rode from country to country, in forests, and in wilderness, 
and in wastes; and ever they laid watch both at forests and at all 
manner of men as they rode, to hearken and spere aver himpas 
he that was a naked man, in his shirt, with a sword in his hand. 
And thus they rode nigh a quarter of a year, end-long and over- 
thwart, in many places, forests and wilderness, and ofttimes were 
evil lodged for his sake; and yet for all their labour and seeking 


could they never hear word of him. And wit you well these three 
knights were passing sorry. 

Then at the last Sir Bors and his fellows met with a knight that 
hight Sir Melion de Tartare. Now fair knight, said Sir Bors, whither 
be ye away? for they knew either other afore time. Sir, said Melion, 
I am in the way toward the court of King Arthur. Then we pray 
you, said Sir Bors, that ye will tell my lord Arthur, and my lady, 
Queen Guenever, and all the fellowship of the Round Table, that 
we cannot in no wise hear tell where Sir Launcelot is become. Then 
Sir Melion departed from them, and said that he would tell the 
king, and the queen, and all the fellowship of the Round Table, as 
they had desired him. So when Sir Melion came to the court of 
King Arthur he told the king, and the queen, and all the fellow- 
ship of the Round Table, what Sir Bors had said of Sir Launcelot. 
Then Sir Gawaine, Sir Uwaine, Sir Sagramore le Desirous, Sir 
Aglovale, and Sir Percivale de Galis took upon them by the great 
desire of King Arthur, and in especial by the queen, to seek 
throughout all England, Wales, and Scotland, to find Sir Launcelot, 
and with them rode eighteen knights mo to bear them fellowship; 
and wit ye well, they lacked no manner of spending; and so were 
they three and twenty knights. 

Now turn we to Sir Launcelot, and speak we of his care and 
woe, and what pain he there endured; for cold, hunger, and thirst, 
he had plenty. And thus as these noble knights rode together, they 
by one assent departed, and then they rode by two, by three, and 
by four, and by five, and ever they assigned where they should 
meet. And so Sir Aglovale and Sir Percivale rode together unto 
their mother that was a queen in those days. And when she saw 
her two sons, for joy she wept tenderly. And then she said: Ah, my 
dear sons, when your father was slain he left me four sons, of the 
which now be twain slain. And for the death of my noble son, Sir 
Lamorak, shall my heart never be glad. And then she kneeled 
down upon her knees to-fore Aglovale and Sir Percivale, and 
besought them to abide at home with her. Ah, sweet mother, said 
Sir Percivale, we may not, for we be come of king’s blood of both 
parties, and therefore, mother, it is our kind to haunt arms and 


noble deeds. Alas, my sweet sons, then she said, for your sakes I 
shall lose my liking and lust, and then wind and weather I may 
not endure, what for the death of your father, King Pellinore, that 
was shamefully slain by the hands of Sir Gawaine, and his brother, 
Sir Gaheris: and they slew him not manly but by treason. Ah, my 
dear sons, this is a piteous complaint for me of your father’s death, 
considering also the death of Sir Lamorak, that of knighthood had 
but few fellows. Now, my dear sons, have this in your mind. Then 
there was but weeping and sobbing in the court when they should 
depart, and she fell a-swooning in midst of the court. 


=—~ CHAPTER AI e+ 


HOW A SERVANT OF SIR AGLOVALE'S WAS SLAIN, AND 
WHAT VENGEANCE SIR AGLOVALE AND SIR PERCIVALE 
DPD, THPREPORE. 


np when she was awaked she sent a squire after them with 

spending enough. And so when the squire had overtaken 
them, they would not suffer him to ride with them, but sent him 
home again to comfort their mother, praying her meekly of her 
blessing. And so this squire was benighted, and by misfortune he 
happened to come to a castle where dwelled a baron. And so when 
the squire was come into the castle, the lord asked him from 
whence he came, and whom he served. My lord, said the squire, 
I serve a good knight that is called Sir Aglovale: the squire said it 
to good intent, weening unto him to have been more forborne for 
Sir Aglovale’s sake, than he had said he had served the queen, 
Aglovale’s mother. Well, my fellow, said the lord of that castle, for 
Sir Aglovale’s sake thou shalt have evil lodging, for Sir Aglovale 
slew my brother, and therefore thou shalt die on part of payment. 
And then that lord commanded his men to have him away and 
slay him; and so they did, and so pulled him out of the castle, and 
there they slew him without mercy. 


Right so on the morn came Sir Aglovale and Sir Percivale riding 
by a churchyard, where men and women were busy, and beheld 
the dead squire, and they thought to bury him. What is there, said 
Sir Aglovale, that ye behold so fast? A good man stert forth and 
said: Fair knight, here lieth a squire slain shamefully this night. 
How was he slain, fair fellow? said Sir Aglovale. My fair sir, said 
the man, the lord of this castle lodged this squire this night; and 
because he said he was servant unto a good knight that is with 
King Arthur, his name is Sir Aglovale, therefore the lord 
commanded to slay him, and for this cause is he slain. Gramercy, 
said Sir Aglovale, and ye shall see his death revenged lightly; for I 
am that same knight for whom this squire was slain. 

Then Sir Aglovale called unto him Sir Percivale, and bade him 
alight lightly; and so they alighted both, and betook their horses 
to their men, and so they yede on foot into the castle. And all so 
soon as they were within the castle gate Sir Aglovale bade the 
porter: Go thou unto thy lord and tell him that I am Sir Aglovale 
for whom this squire was slain this night. Anon the porter told this 
to his lord, whose name was Goodewin. Anon he armed him, and 
then he came into the court and said: Which of you is Sir Aglovale? 
Here I am, said Aglovale: for what cause slewest thou this night 
my mother’s squire? I slew him, said Sir Goodewin, because of 
thee, for thou slewest my brother, Sir Gawdelin. As for thy brother, 
said Sir Aglovale, I avow it I slew him, for he was a false knight 
and a betrayer of ladies and of good knights; and for the death of 
my squire thou shalt die. I defy thee, said Sir Goodewin. Then they 
lashed together as eagerly as it had been two lions, and Sir Percivale 
he fought with all the remnant that would fight. And within a 
while Sir Percivale had slain all that would withstand him: for Sir 
Percivale dealt so his strokes that were so rude that there durst no 
man abide him. And within a while Sir Aglovale had Sir Goodewin 
at the earth, and there he unlaced his helm, and struck off his head. 
And then they departed and took their horses; and then they let 
carry the dead squire unto a priory, and there they interred him. 


+—= CHAPTER AIl = 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE DEPARTED SECRETLY FROM HIS 
BROTHER, AND HOW HE LOOSED A KNIGHT BOUND 
WITH A CHAIN, AND OF OTHER DOINGS. 


when this was done they rode into many countries, ever 
inquiring after Sir Launcelot, but never they could hear of 
him: and at the last they came to a castle that hight Cardican, and 
there Sir Percivale and Sir Aglovale were lodged together. And 
privily about midnight Sir Percivale came to Aglovale’s squire and 
said: Arise and make thee ready, for ye and I will ride away secretly. 
Sir, said the squire, I would full fain ride with you where ye would 
have me, but an my lord, your brother, take me he will slay me. 
As for that care thou not, for I shall be thy warrant. 

And so Sir Percivale rode till it was after noon, and then he came 
upon a bridge of stone, and there he found a knight that was bound 
with a chain fast about the waist unto a pillar of stone. O fair 
knight, said that bound knight, | require thee loose me of my bonds 
What knight are ye, said Sir Percivale, and for what cause are ye 
so bound? Sir, I shall tell you, said that knight: I am a knight of 
the Table Round, and my name is Sir Persides; and thus by adven- 
ture I came this way, and here I lodged in this castle at the bridge 
foot, and therein dwelleth an uncourteous lady; and because she 
proffered me to be her paramour, and I refused her, she set her 
men upon me suddenly or ever | might come to my weapon, and 
thus they bound me, and here | wot well I shall die but if some 
man of worship break my bands. Be ye of good cheer, said Sir 
Percivale, and because ye are a knight of the Round Table as well 
as I, I trust to God to break your bands. And therewith Sir Percivale 
pulled out his sword and struck at the chain with such a might that 
he cut a two the chain, and through Sir Persides’ hauberk and hurt 
him a little. O Jesu, said Sir Persides, that was a mighty stroke as 
ever I felt one, for had not the chain been ye had slain me. 

And therewithal Sir Persides saw a knight coming out of a castle 


all that ever he might fling. Beware, sir, said Sir Persides, yonder 
cometh a man that will have ado with you. Let him come, said Sir 
Percivale. And so he met with that knight in midst of the bridge; 
and Sir Percivale gave him such a buffet that he smote him quite 
from his horse and over a part of the bridge, that, had not been a 
little vessel under the bridge, that knight had been drowned. And 
then Sir Percivale took the knight’s horse and made Sir Persides to 
mount up him; and so they rode unto the castle, and bade the lady 
deliver Sir Persides’ servants, or else he would slay all that ever he 
found; and so for fear she delivered them all. Then was Sir Percivale 
ware of a lady that stood in that tower. Ah, madam, said Sir 
Percivale, what use and custom is that in a lady to destroy good 
knights but if they will be your paramour? Forsooth this is a 
shameful custom of a lady, and if I had not a great matter in my 
hand I should fordo your evil customs. 

And so Sir Persides brought Sir Percivale unto his own castle, 
and there he made him great cheer all that night. And on the morn, 
when Sir Percivale had heard mass and broken his fast, he bade 
Sir Persides ride unto King Arthur: And tell the king how that ye 
met with me; and tell my brother, Sir Aglovale, how I rescued you; 
and bid him seek not after me, for I am in the quest to seek Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, and though he seek me he shall not find me: 
and tell him I will never see him, nor the court, till I have found 
Sir Launcelot. Also tell Sir Kay the Seneschal, and to Sir Mordred, 
that I trust to Jesu to be of as great worthiness as either of them, 
for tell them I shall never forget their mocks and scorns that they 
did to me that day that I was made knight; and tell them I will 
never see that court till men speak more worship of me than ever 
men did of any of them both. And so Sir Persides departed from 
Sir Percivale, and then he rode unto King Arthur, and told there 
of Sir Percivale. And when Sir Aglovale heard him speak of his 
brother Sir Percivale, he said: He departed from me unkindly. 


2—_ CHAPTER XII = 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE MET WITH SIR ECTOR, AND HOW 
THEY FOUGHT LONG, AND EACH HAD ALMOST SLAIN 
OTHER: 


>. said Sir Persides, on my life he shall prove a noble knight as 
any now is living. And when he saw Sir Kay and Sir Mordred, 
Sir Persides said thus: My fair lords both, Sir Percivale greeteth you 
well both, and he sent you word by me that he trusteth to God or 
ever he come to the court again to be of as great noblesse as ever 
were ye both, and mo men to speak of his noblesse than ever they 
did of you. It may well be, said Sir Kay and Sir Mordred, but at 
that time when he was made knight he was full unlike to prove a 
good knight. As for that, said King Arthur, he must needs prove a 
good knight, for his father and his brethren were noble knights. 

And now will we turn unto Sir Percivale that rode long; and in 
a forest he met a knight with a broken shield and a broken helm; 
and as soon as either saw other readily they made them ready to 
joust, and so hurtled together with all the might of their horses, 
and met together so hard, that Sir Percivale was smitten to the 
earth. And then Sir Percivale arose lightly, and cast his shield on 
his shoulder and drew his sword, and bade the other knight. Alight, 
and do we battle unto the uttermost. Will ye more? said that 
knight. And therewith he alighted, and put his horse from him; 
and then they came together an easy pace, and there they lashed 
together with noble swords, and sometime they struck and some- 
time they foined, and either gave other many great wounds. Thus 
they fought near half a day, and never rested but right little, and 
there was none of them both that had less wounds than fifteen, 
and they bled so much that it was marvel they stood on their feet. 
But this knight that fought with Sir Percivale was a proved knight 
and a wise-fighting knight, and Sir Percivale was young and strong, 
not knowing in fighting as the other was. 

Then Sir Percivale spoke first, and said: Sir knight, hold thy hand 


a while still, for we have fought for a simple matter and quarrel 
overlong, and therefore I require thee tell me thy name, for I was 
never or this time matched. So God me help, said that knight, and 
never or this time. was there never knight that wounded me so sore 
as thou hast done, and yet have I fought in many battles; and now 
shalt thou wit that lam a knight of the Table Round, and my name 
is Sir Ector de Maris, brother unto the good knight, Sir Launcelot 
du Lake. Alas, said Sir Percivale, and my name is Sir Percivale de 
Galis that hath made my quest to seek Sir Launcelot, and now I 
am siker that I shall never finish my quest, for ye have slain me 
with your hands. It is not so, said Sir Ector, for I am slain by your 
hands, and may not live. Therefore I require you, said Sir Ector 
unto Sir Percivale, ride ye hereby to a priory, and bring me a priest 
that I may receive my Saviour, for I may not live. And when ye 
come to the court of King Arthur tell not my brother, Sir Launcelot, 
how that ye slew me, for then he would be your mortal enemy, 
but ye may say that I was slain in my quest as I sought him. Alas, 
said Sir Percivale, ye say that never will be, for I am so faint for 
bleeding that I may unnethe stand, how should I then take my 
horse? 


== ChiAPI ER GV = 


HOW BY MIRACLE THEY WERE BOTH MADE WHOLE BY 
THE COMING OF THE HOLY VESSEL OF SANGREAL. 


Je they made both great dole out of measure. This will not 
avail, said Sir Percivale. And then he kneeled down and made 
his prayer devoutly unto Almighty Jesu, for he was one of the best 
knights of the world that at that time was, in whom the very faith 
stood most in. Right so there came by the holy vessel of the 
Sangreal with all manner of sweetness and savour: but they could 
not readily see who that bare that vessel, but Sir Percivale had a 
glimmering of the vessel and of the maiden that bare it, for he was 


a perfect clean maiden; and forthwithal they both were as whole 
of hide and limb as ever they were in their life-days: then they 
gave thankings to God with great mildness. O Jesu, said Sir 
Percivale, what may this mean, that we be thus healed, and right 
now we were at the point of dying? I wot full well, said Sir Ector, 
what it is: it is an holy vessel that is borne by a maiden, and therein 
is part of the holy blood of our Lord Jesu Christ, blessed mote he 
be. But it may not be seen, said Sir Ector, but if it be by a perfect 
man. So God me help, said Sir Percivale, I saw a damosel, as me 
thought, all in white, with a vessel in both her hands, and forth- 
withal I was whole. 

So then they took their horses and their harness, and amended 
their harness as well as they might that was broken; and so they 
mounted upon their horses, and rode talking together. And there 
Sir Ector de Maris told Sir Percivale how he had sought his brother, 
Sir Launcelot, long, and never could hear witting of him: In many 
strange adventures have I been in this quest. And so either told 
other of their adventures. 

Here endeth the eleventh book. And here followeth the twelfth 
book. 


ND now leave we of a while of Sir Ector and of Sir Percivale, 
yi speak we of Sir Launcelot that suffered and endured 
many sharp showers, that ever ran wild wood from place to place, 
and lived by fruit and such as he might get, and drank water two 
year; and other clothing had he but little but his shirt and his 
breech = 
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HERE BEGYNNYTH THE FYRSTE BOKE OF SYR TRYSTRAMS DE 
LYONES, AND WHO WAS HIS FADIR AND HYS MODYR, AND HOW 
HE WAS BORNE AND FOSTYRD, AND HOW HE WAS MADE KNYGHT 
OF KYNGE MARKE OF CORNUAYLE 


ee was a kynge that hyght Melyodas, and he was 
lorde of the contrey of Lyones. And this Melyodas 
was a lykly knyght as ony was that tyme lyvyng. And by 
fortune he wedded kynge Markis sister of Cornuayle, and she 
was called Elyzabeth, that was called bothe good and fayre. 

And at that tyme kynge Arthure regned, and he was hole 
kynge of Ingelonde, Walys, Scotlonde, and of many othir 
realmys. Howbehit there were many kynges that were 
lordys of many contreyes, but all they helde their londys of 
kynge Arthure; for in Walys were two kynges, and in the 
Northe were many kynges, and in Cornuayle and in the 
Weste were two kynges; also in Irelonde were two or three 
kynges, and all were undir the obeysaunce of kynge Arthure; 
so was the kynge of Fraunce and the kyng of Bretayne, and 
all the lordshyppis unto Roome. 

So whan this kynge Melyodas had bene with his wyff, 
wythin a whyle she wexed grete with chylde. And she was 
a full meke lady, and well she loved hir lorde and he hir 
agayne, so there was grete joy betwyxte hem. 

So there was a lady in that contrey that had loved kynge 
Melyodas longe, and by no meane she never cowde gete 
his love. Therefore she let ordayne uppon a day as kynge 
Melyodas rode an-huntynge, for he was a grete chacer of 
dere, and there be enchauntemente she made hym chace an 
harte by hymself alone tyll that he com to an olde castell, 
and there anone he was takyn presoner by the lady that 
loved hym. 

Whan Elyzabeth, kynge Melyodas his wyff, myssed hir 
lorde she was nyghe oute of hir wytte, and also, as grete with 
chylde as she was, she toke a jantylwoman with hir and ran 
into the fereste suddeynly to seke hir lorde. And whan she 
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was farre in the foreste she myght no farther, but ryght 
there she gan to travayle faste of hir chylde, and she had 
many grymly throwys, but hir jantyllwoman halpe hir all 
that she myght. 

And so by myracle of Oure Lady of Hevyn she was 
delyverde with grete paynes, but she had takyn suche colde 
for the defaute of helpe that the depe draughtys of deth toke 
hir, that nedys she muste dye and departe oute of thys 
worlde; there was none othir boote. Whan this quene 
Elyzabeth saw that she myght nat ascape she made grete 
dole and seyde unto hir jantylwoman, 

‘Whan ye se my lorde, kynge Melyodas, recommaunde 
me unto hym and tell hym what paynes I endure here for 
his love, and how I muste dye here for his sake for defawte 
of good helpe, and lat hym wete that I am full sory to departe 
oute of this worlde fro hym. Therefore pray hym to be 
frende to my soule. Now lat me se my lytyll chylde for whom 
I have had all this sorrow.’ 

And whan she sye hym she seyde thus: ‘A, my lytyll son, 
thou haste murtherd thy modir! And therefore I suppose 
thou that arte a murtherer so yonge, thow arte full lykly to 
be a manly man in thyne ayge; and bycause I shall dye of the 
byrth of the, I charge my jantyllwoman that she pray my 
lorde, the kynge Melyodas, that whan he is crystened let 
calle hym Trystrams, that is as muche to say as a sorowfull 
byrth.’ 

‘ie therewith the quene gaff up the goste and dyed. Than 
the jantyllwoman leyde hir undir an umbir of a grete tre, and 
than she lapped the chylde as well as she myght fro colde. 

Ryght so there cam the barowns of kynge Melyodas 
folowyng aftir the quene. And whan they sye that she was 
dede and undirstode none othir but that the kynge was de- 
stroyed, than sertayne of them wolde have slayne the chylde 
bycause they wolde have bene lordys of that contrey of 
Lyonesse. But than, thorow the fayre speche of the jantyll- 
woman and by the meanys that she made, the moste party 
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of the barowns wolde nat assente thereto. But than they latte 
cary home the dede quene and muche sorow was made for hir. 

Than this meanewhyle Merlyon had delyverde kynge 
Melyodas oute of preson on the morne aftir his quene was 
dede. And so whan the kynge was com home the moste 
party of the barowns made grete joy, but the sorow that the 
kynge made for his quene there myght no tonge tell. So 
than the kynge let entyre hir rychely, and aftir he let crystyn 
his chylde as his wyff had commaunded byfore hir deth. 
And than he lette calle hym Trystrams, ‘the sorowfull-borne 
chylde’. 

Than kynge Melyodas endured aftir that seven yere 
withoute a wyff, and all this tyme Trystrams was fostred 
well. Than hit befelle that the kynge Melyodas wedded 
kynge Howellys of Bretaynes doughter, and anone she had 
chyldirne by kynge Melyodas. Than was she hevy and wroth 
that hir chyldirne sholde nat rejoyse the contrey of Lyo- 
nesse, wherefore this quene ordayned for to poyson yong 
Trystrams. 

So at the laste she let poyson be putt in a pees of sylver 
in the chambir where Trystrams and hir chyldir were 
togydyrs, unto that entente that whan Trystrams were 
thirsty he sholde drynke that drynke. And so hit felle uppon 
a day the quenys son, as he was in that chambir, aspyed the 
pyese with poyson, and he wente hit had bene good drynke; 
and because the chylde was thirsty he toke the pyese with 
poyson and dranke frely, and therewith the chylde suddaynly 
braste and was dede. 

So whan the quene of Mell! yod!as wyste of the deth of hir 
sone, wete you well that she was hevy; but yet the kynge 
undirstood nothynge of hir treson. Notwythstondynge the 
quene wolde not leve by this, but effte she lette ordeyne 
more poyson and putt hit in a pyese. And by fortune kyng 
Mellyodlas, hir husbonde, founde the pyese with wyne 
wherein was the poyson, and as he that was thirstelew toke the 
pyse for to drynke; and as he wolde have drunken thereof the 
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quene aspyed hym and ran unto hym and pulde the pyse 
from hym sodeynly. The kynge mervayled of hir why she 
ded so and remembred hym suddaynly how hir son was 
slayne with poyson. And than he toke hir by the honde and 
sayde 

Thou false traytoures! Thou shalt telle me what maner 
of drynke this is, other ellys I shall sle the!’ And therewith 
he pulde oute his swerde and sware a grete othe that he 
sholde sle hir but yf she tolde hym the trouthe. 

‘A! mercy, my lorde,’ she seyde, ‘and I shall telle you all.’ 
And than she tolde hym why she wolde have slayne Trys- 
trams, because her chyldir sholde rejoyse his londe. 

‘Well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and therefore ye shall have the 
lawe.’ 

And so she was dampned by the assente of the barownes 
to be brente. And ryght as she was at the fyre to take hir 
excussion this same yonge Trystrams kneled byfore his fadir 
kynge Mel’ yod"as and besought hym to gyff hyma done. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the kynge [ageyne]. 

Than seyde yonge Trystrams, ‘Geff me the lyff of your 
quene, my stepmodir.’ 

‘That is unryghtfully asked,’ seyde the kynge Melyodas, 
‘for thou oughte of ryght to hate hir, for she wolde have 
slayne the with poyson, and for thy sake moste is my cause 
that she sholde be dede.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Trystrams, ‘as for that, I beseche you of your 
mercy that ye woll forgyff hir. And as for my parte, God 
forgyff hir and I do. And hit lyked so muche your hyghe- 
nesse to graunte me my boone, for Goddis love I requyre you 
holde your promyse.’ 

‘Sytthen hit is so,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I woll that ye have 
hir lyff,’ and sayde: ‘I gyff hir you, and go ye to the fyre and 
take hir and do with hir what ye woll.’ 

So thus sir Trystramys wente to the fyre, and by the com- 
maundemente of the kynge delyverde hir frome the deth. 
But afftir that kynge Mel! yodlas wolde never have ado with 


2 of hir notin C 3-4 C hym how her sone was sodenly slayne 13 Ckyng 
Melyodas 16 C™ brent and thenne was ther made a grete fyre & 17 this 
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hir as at bedde and at bourde. But by the meanys of yonge 
Trystrams he made the kynge and hir accorded, but than 
the kynge wolde nat suffr yonge Trystrams to abyde but 
lytyll in his courte. 

And than he lett ordayne a jantyllman that was well 
lerned and taught, and his name was Governayle, and than 
he sente yonge Tristrams with Governayle into Fraunce to 
lerne the langage and nurture and dedis of armys. And 
there was Trystrams more than seven yere. So whan he 
had lerned what he myght in tho contreyes, than he com 
home to his fadir kynge Melyodas agayne. 

And so Trystrams lerned to be an harper passyng all other, 
that there was none suche called in no contrey. And so in 
harpynge and on instrumentys of musyke in his youthe he 
applyed hym for to lerne. And aftir, as he growed in myght 
and strength, he laboured in huntynge and in hawkynge— 
never jantylman more that ever we herde rede of. And as the 
booke seyth, he began good mesures of blowynge of beestes 
of venery and beestes of chaace and all maner of vermaynes, 
and all the tearmys we have yet of hawkynge and huntynge. 
And therefore the booke of [venery, of hawkynge and 
huntynge is called the booke of] sir Trystrams. 

Wherefore, as me semyth, all jantyllmen that beryth olde 
armys ought of ryght to honoure sir Tristrams for the goodly 
tearmys that jantylmen have and use and shall do unto the 
Day of Dome, that thereby in a maner all men of worshyp 
may discever a jantylman frome a yoman and a yoman frome 
a vylayne. For he that jantyll is woll drawe hym to jantyll 
tacchis and to folow the noble customys of jantylmen. 

Thus Trystrams enduryd in Cornewayle unto that he was 
stronge and bygge, unto the ayge of eyghtene yere. And 
than kyng Melyodas had grete joy of yonge Trystrams, 
and so had the quene, his wyff, for ever after in hir lyff, be- 
cause sir Trystrams saved hir frome the fyre: she ded never 
hate hym more afftir, but ever loved hym and gaff hym many 
grete gyfitys; for every astate loved hym where that he wente. 


1 C’good meanes 3-4 Cto abyde no lenger in g-10 C* yeres And thenne 
whanne he wel couthe speke the langage and hadde lerned all that he myght 
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gentylmen 31 Cof the age 32 yonge notin C 35 Cgaf Trystram 
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Than hit befelle that kynge Angwysh of Irelonde sente 
unto kynge Marke of Cornwayle for his trwayge that 
Cornuayle had payde many wyntyrs, and (at) that tyme 
kynge Marke was behynde of the trwayge for seven yerys. 

And kynge Marke and his barownes gaff unto the messyn- 
gers of Irelonde thes wordis and answere that they wolde none 
pay, and bade the messyngers go unto their kynge Angwysh, 
‘and tell hym we woll pay hym no trwayge, but tell youre 
lorde, and he woll allwayes have trwayge of us of Cornwayle, 
bydde hym sende a trusty knyght of his londe that woll fyght 
for his ryght, and we shall fynde another for to defende us.’ 

So the messyngers departed into Irelonde, and whan 
kynge Angwysh undyrstoode the answere of the messyngers 
he was wrothe. And than he called unto hym sir Marhalt, 
the good knyght that was nobly proved and a knyght of the 
Rounde Table. And this Marhaltt was brother untothe quene 
of Irelonde. Than the kyng seyde thus: 

‘Fayre brother, sir Marhalt, I pray you go unto Corne- 
wayle for my sake to do batayle for oure trwayge that we of 
ryght ought to have. And whatsomevir ye spende, ye shall 
have suffyciauntely more than ye shall nede.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Marhalte, ‘wete you well that I shall nat be 
loth to do batayle in the ryght of you and your londe with 
the beste knyght of Table Rounde, for I know them for the 
moste party what bene their dedis. And for to avaunce my 
dedis and to encrece my worshyp I woll ryght gladly go 
unto this journey.’ 

So in all haste there was made purvyaunce for sir Mar- 
halte, and he had all thynge that hym neded, and so he 
departed oute of Irelonde and aryved up in Cornwayle evyn 
by Castell of Tyntagyll. And whan kynge Marke undir- 
stood that he was there aryved for to fyght for Irelonde, than 
made kynge Marke grete sorow, whan he undirstood that the 
good knyght sir Marhalt was com; for they knew no knyght 
that durste have ado with hym, for at that tyme sir Marhalte 
was called one of the famuste knyghtes of the worlde. 


3 W all C alle 7 C vnto his 11-12 C* defende oure ryght With this 
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And thus sir Marhalte abode in the see, and every day he 
sente unto kynge Marke for to pay the trwayge that was 
behynde seven yere, other ellys to fynde a knyght to fyght 
with hym for the trewayge. This maner of message sir Mar- 
halte sente unto kynge Marke. 

Than they of Cornwayle lete make cryes that what knyght 
that wolde fyght for to save the trwayge of Cornwayle he 
shold be rewarded to fare the bettir, terme of his lyff. Than 
som of the barowns seyde to kynge Marke and counceyled 
hym to [sende to] the courte of kynge Arthure for to seke 
sir Launcelott du Lake that was that tyme named for the 
mervaylyste knyght of the worlde. 

Than there were other barownes [that counceyled the 
kynge not to do] (this), and seyde that hit was laboure in 
vayne bycause sir Marhalte was a knyght of Rounde Table; 
therefore ony of hem wolde be loth to have ado with other, 
but yf hit were so that ony knyght at his owne rekeyste wolde 
fyght disgysed and unknowyn. So the kynge and all his 
barownes assentyd that hit was no boote to seke aftir no 
knyght of the Rounde Table. 

This meanewhyle cam the langayge and the noyse unto 
kynge Melyodas how that sir Marhalte abode faste by 
Tyntagyll, and how kynge Marke cowde fynde no maner of 
knyght to fyght for hym. So whan yonge Trystrams herde 
of thys he was wroth and sore ashamed that there durste no 
knyght in Cornwayle have ado with sir Marhalte of Irelonde. 
Therewithall Trystrams wente unto his fadir kynge Melyodas 
and asked hym counceyle what was beste to do for to recovir 
Cornwayle frome bondage. 

‘For as me semyth,’ seyde Trystrams, ‘hit were shame 
that sir Marhalte, the quenys brother of Irelonde, sholde go 
away onles that he were foughtyn withall.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Melyodas, ‘wete you well, 
sonne Trystramys, that sir Marhalte ys called one of the 
beste knyghtes of the worlde, and therefore | know no 
knyght in this contrey is able to macche hym.’ 


3 Cofseuen 5 Csente dayly 6 Ccryes ineuery place 8 Crewarded 
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‘Alas,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘that I were nat made knyght! 
And yf sir Marhalte sholde thus departe into Irelonde, God 
let me never have worshyp: [and I were made knyght I 
shold matche hym.] And, sir,’ seyde Tristrams, “I pray you, 
gyff me leve to ryde to kynge Mark. And so ye woll nat be 
displesed, of kynge Marke woll I be made knyght.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde kynge Melyodas, ‘that ye be ruled as 
youre corrage woll rule you.’ 

Than Trystrams thanked his fadir, and than he made hym 
redy to ryde into Cornwayle. 

So in the meanewhyle there com 'a messager with! lettyrs 
of love fro kynge Faramon of Fraunces doughter unto 
syr Trystrams that were peteuous lettyrs, but in no wyse 
Trystrams had no joy of hir lettyrs nor regarde unto hir. 
Also she sente hym a lytyll brachet that was passynge fayre. 
But whan the kynges doughter undirstoode that Trystrams 
wolde nat love hir, as the booke seyth, she dyed 'for sorou!. 
And than the same squyre that brought the lettyrs and the 
brachet cam ayen unto sir Trystrams, as aftir ye shall [here] 
in the tale folowynge. 

So aftir this yonge Trystrames rode unto hys eme, kynge 
Marke of Cornwayle, and whan he com there he herde sey 
that there wolde no knyght fyght with sir Marhalt. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Trystrams, ‘yf ye woll gyff me the Ordir of 
Knyghthode I woll do batayle with sir Marhalte.’ 

une are ye?’ seyde the kynge, ‘and frome whens be ye 
com?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Trystrames, ‘I com frome kynge Melyodas that 
wedded your systir, and a jantylman, wete you welle, I am.’ 

So kyng Marke behylde Trystrams and saw that he was 


1 C that I am not 3-4. Not emended in OX 5 Cand soo ye be not 
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but a yonge man of ayge, but he was passyngly well made 
and bygge. 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde the kynge, ‘what is your name and where 
were ye borne?” 

‘Sir, my name is Trystrams, and in the contrey of Lyonesse 
was I borne.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and yf ye woll do this 
batayle I shall make you knyght.’ 

‘Therefore cam I to you,’ seyde Trystrams, ‘and for none 
other cause.’ 

But than kynge Marke made hym knyght, and there- 
withall anone as he had made hym knyght he sente unto 
sir Marhalte that he had founde a yonge knyght redy for 
to take the batayle to the utteraunce. 

“Hit may well be so,’ seyde sir Marhalte, ‘but tell kynge 
Marke I woll nat fyght with no knyght but he be of blood 
royall, that is to seye owther kynges son othir quenys son, 
borne of pryncis other of pryncesses.’ 

Whan kynge Marke undirstoodethat, he sente for sirTrys- 
trams de Lyones and tolde hym what was the answere of 
sir Marhalte. Than seyde sir Trystrams, 

‘Sytthen that he seyth so, lat hym wete that [am commyn 
of fadir syde and modir syde of as noble bloode as he is; for, 
sir, now shall ye know that I am kynge Melyodas sonne, 
borne of your owne sister dame Elyzabeth that dyed in the 
foreste in the byrth of me.’ 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘ye ar welcom, fayre 
nevew, to me.’ 

Than in all the haste the kyng horsed sir Trystrams and 
armed hym on the beste maner that myght be gotyn for golde 
othir sylver. And than kynge Marke sente unto sir Marhalte 
and dud hym to wete that a bettir man borne than he was 
hymself sholde fyght with hym, ‘and his name ys sir Trys- 
trams de Lyones, begotyn of kyng Melyodas and borne of 
kynge Markys sistir.’ Than was sir Marhalte gladde and 
blyeth that he sholde feyght with suche a jantylman. 
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And so by the assente of kynge Marke they lete ordayne 
that they sholde fyght within an ilonde nyghe sir Marhaltes 
shyppis. And so was sir Trystrames put into a vessell, bothe 
his horse and he and all that to hym longed, bothe for his 
body and for his horse, that he lacked nothyng. And whan 
kynge Marke and his barownes of Cornwayle behelde how 
yonge sir Trystrams departed with suche a caryage to feyght 
for the ryght of Cornwayle, there was nother man nother 
woman of worshyp but they wepte to se and undirstonde so 
yonge a knyght to jouparté hymself for theire ryght. 

So, to shortyn this tale, whan syr Trystrams aryved within 
the ilonde he loked to the farther syde, and there he sawe at 
an ankyr six othir shyppis nyghe to the londe, and undir the 
shadow of the shyppys, uppon the londe, there hoved the 
noble knyght sir Marhalte of Irelonde. Than sir Trystrams 
commaunded to have his horse uppon the londe. And than 
Governayle, his servaunte, dressed hys harneys at all maner 
of ryghtes, and than sir Trystrams mounted uppon his 
horse. 

And whan he was in his sadyll well apparayled, and his 
shylde dressed uppon his sholdir, so sir Trystrams asked 
Governayle, 

‘Where is this knyght that I shall have ado withall ?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Governayle, ‘se ye hym nat? I wente that ye 
had sene hym, for yondir he hovyth undir the umbir of his 
shyppys on horseback, with his spere in his honde and his 
shylde uppon his sholdyr.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘now I se hym.’ 

Than he commaunded Governayle to go to his vessayle 
agayne, ‘and commaunde me unto myne eme, kynge Marke, 
and pray hym, yf that I be slayne in this batayle, for to entere 
my body as hym semyth beste. And as for me, lette hym 
wete I woll never be yoldyn for cowardyse, and if I be slayne 
and fle nat, they have loste no trewayge for me. And yf so 
be that I fle other yelde me as recreaunte, bydde myne eme 
bury me never in Crystyn buryellys. And uppon thy lyff,’ 
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seyde sir Trystrams unto Govirnayle, ‘that thou com nat 
nyghe this ilonde tyll that thou see me overcom or slayne, 
other ellis that I wynne yondir knyght.’ 

So they departed sore wepyng. And than sir Marhalte 
avysed sir Trystrames and seyde thus: 

‘Yonge knyght, sir Trystrams, what doste thou here? Me 
sore repentys of thy corrayge; for wete thou well, I have 
bene assayede with many noble knyghtes, and the beste 
knyghtes of this londe have bene assayed of myne hondys, 
and also the beste knyghtes of the worlde I have macched 
them. And therefore, be my counceyle, returne ayen unto 
thy vessell.’ 

‘A, fayre knyght and well proved,’ seyde sir Trystrams, 
‘thou shalt well wete I may nat forsake the in this quarell. 
For I am for thy sake made knyght, and thou shalt well wete 
that I am a kynges sonne, borne and gotyn uppon a quene. 
And suche promyse I have made at my nevewys requeste and 
myne owne sekynge that I shall fyght with the unto the 
uttirmuste and delyvir Cornwayle frome the olde trewage. 
And also wete thou well, sir Marhalte, that this ys the 
gretteste cause that thou coragyst me to have ado with the, 
for thou arte called one of the moste renomed knyghtes of 
the worlde. And bycause of that noyse and fame that thou 
haste thou gevyst me corrayge to have ado with the, for 
never yett was I proved with good knyght. And sytthen 
I toke the Order of Knyghthode this day, I am ryght well 
pleased, and to me moste worshyp, that I may have ado wyth 
suche a knyght as thou arte. And now wete thou well, syr 
Marhalte, that I caste me to geete worshyp on thy body. 
And yf that I be nat proved, I truste to God to be worshyp- 
fully proved uppon thy body, and to delyver the contrey of 
Cornwayle for ever fro al] maner of trewayge frome Irelonde 
for ever.’ 

Whan sir Marhalte had herde hym sey what he wolde, he 
seyde thus agayne: 

‘Fayre knyght, sytthen hit is so that thou castyste to wynne 
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worshyp of me, I lette the wete worshyp may thou none 
loose by me gyff thou may stonde me three strokys. For 
I lat the wete, for my noble dedis proved and seyne kynge 
Arthure made me knyght of the Table Rounde!’ 

Than they began to feauter there sperys, and they mette 
so fersly togydyrs that they smote aythir other downe, bothe 
horse and man. But sir Marhalte smote sir Trystrams a grete 
wounde in the syde with his spere. 

And than they avoyded their horsis and pulde oute their 
swerdys, and threwe their shyldis afore them, and than they 
laysshed togydyrs as men that were wylde and corrageous. 
And whan they had strykyn togydyrs longe, that there 
armys fayled, than they leffte their strokys and foyned at 
brestys and vysours. And whan they sawe that hit myght 
nat prevayle them, than they hurteled togedyrs lyke rammys 
to beare eythir othir downe. 

Thus they fought stylle togydirs more than halffe a day, 
and eythir of them were wounded passynge sore, that the 
blood ran downe 'fresshly! frome them uppon the grounde. 
By than sir Trystramys wexed more fyerser than he dud, 
and sir Marhalte fyebled, and sir Trystramys ever more well- 
wynded and bygger. And with a myghty stroke he smote 
sir Marhalte uppon the helme suche a buffette that hit wente 
thorow his helme and thorow the coyfte of steele and thorow 
the brayne-panne, and the swerde stake so faste in the helme 
and in his brayne-panne that sir Trystramys pulled three 
aos at his swerde or ever he myght pulle hit oute frome his 

edey 

And there sir Marhalte felle downe on his kneis, and the 
edge of his swerde leffte in hys brayne-panne. And suddeynly 
sir Marhalte rose grovelynge and threw his swerde and his 
shylde frome hym, and so he ran to his shyppys and fledde 
his way. And sir Trystramys had ever his shelde and his 
swerde, and whan sir Trystramys saw sir Marhalte withdrow 
hym he seyde, 

‘A, sir knyght of the Rounde Table! Why withdrawyst 
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thou the? Thou doste thyself and thy kynne grete shame, 
for I am but a yonge knyght: or now I was never preved. 
And rather than I sholde withdraw me frome the, I had 
rathir be hewyn in pyese-mealys.’ 

Sir Marhalte answerde no worde, but yeode his way sore 
gronynge. 

‘Well, sir knyght,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘I promyse the 
thy swerde and thy shelde shall be myne, and thy shylde 
shall I were in all placis where I ryde on myne adventures, 
and in the syght of kyng Arthure and all the Rounde Table.’ 10 

So sir Marhalte and hys felyshyp departed into Irelonde. (8) 
And as sone as he com to the kynge, his brother, they serched 
his woundis, and whan his hede was serched a pyese of sir 
Trystrams swerde was therein founden, and myght never 
be had oute of his hede for no lechecraffte. And so he dyed 1s 
of sir Trystramys swerde, and that pyse of the swerde the 
quene, his sistir, she kepte hit for ever with hir, for she 
thought to be revenged and she myght. 

Now turne we agayne unto sir Trystrames that was sore 
wounded and sore forbledde, that he myght nat withina lytyll 20 
whyle stonde. Whan he had takyn colde (he coude) unnethe 
styrre hym of hys lymmes, and than he sette hym downe 
sofftely uppon a lytyll hylle and bledde faste. Than anone 155° 
com Governayle, his man, with his vessell, and the kynge and 
the moste party of his barownes com with procession ayenst 25 
sir Trystrames. 

And whan he was commyn unto the londe kynge Marke 
toke hym in his armys, and he and sir Dynas the Senescyall 
lad sir Tristrames into the castell of Tyntagyll; and than 
was he cerched in the beste maner and leyde in his bed. 30 
And whan kynge Marke saw his woundys he wepte hertely, 
and so dud all his lordys. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I wolde nat for 
all my londys that my nevew dyed.’ 

So sir Trystrames lay there a moneth and more, and ever 
he was lyke to dey of the stroke that sir Marhalte smote hym 
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fyrste wyth the spere; for, as the Frenshe booke seyth, the 
spere-hede was invenymed, that sir Trystrams myght nat 
be hole. Than was kynge Marke and all hys barownes 
passynge hevy, for they demed none other but that sir 
Trystrames sholde nat recover. Than the kynge lette sende 
for all maner of lechis and surgeons, bothe unto men and 
women, and there was none that wolde behote hym the lyf. 

Than cam there a lady that was a wytty lady, and she 
seyde playnly unto the kynge Marke and to sir Trystrames 
and to all his barownes that he sholde never be hole but yf 
that sir Trystrames wente into the same contrey that the 
venym cam fro, and in that contrey sholde he be holpyn, 
other ellys never; thus seyde the lady unto the kynge. So 
whan the kynge undirstood hit he lette purvey for syr 
Trystrames a fayre vessell and well vytayled, and therein 
was putt sir Trystrames, and Governayle wyth hym, and sir 
Trystrames toke his harpe with hym. And so he was putt 
into the see to sayle into Irelonde. 

And so by good fortune he aryved up in Irelonde evyn 
faste by a castell where the kynge and the quene was. And 
at his aryvayle he sate and harped in his bedde a merry lay: 
suche one herde they never none in Irelonde before that 
tyme. And whan hit was tolde the kynge and the quene of 
suche a syke knyght that was suche an harper, anone the 
kynge sente for hym and lette serche hys woundys, and than 
he asked hym his name. And than he answerde and seyde, 

‘Lam of the contrey of Lyones, and my name is Tramtryste, 
=A was thus wounded in a batayle as I fought for a ladyes 
ryght.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Angwysh, ‘ye shall have all 
the helpe in this londe that ye may have here. But in Corn- 
wayle but late I had a grete losse as ever had kynge, for there I 
loste the beste knyght of the worlde. His name was sir Mar- 
halte, a full noble knyght and knyght of the Table Rounde.’ 

And there he tolde sir Tramtryste wherefore sir Marhalte 
was slayne. So sir Tramtryste made sembelaunte as he had 
bene sory, and bettir he knew how hit was than the kynge. 
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Than the kynge for grete favour made Tramtryste to be 
put in his doughtyrs awarde and kepyng, because she was a 
noble surgeon. And whan she had serched hym she founde 
in the bottom of his wounde that therein was poyson, and so 
she healed hym in a whyle. 

And therefore sir Tramtryste kyste grete love to La Beale 
Isode, for she was at that tyme the fayrest lady and maydyn 
of the worlde. And there Tramtryste lerned hir to harpe 
and she began to have a grete fantasy unto hym. 

And at that tyme sir Palomydes 'the Sarasyn! drew unto 
La Beale Isode and profirde hir many gyfftys, for he loved 
hir passyngly welle. All that aspyed Tramtryste, and full 
well he knew Palomydes for a noble knyght and a myghty 
man. And wete you well sir Tramtryste had grete despyte 
at sir Palomydes, for La Beale Isode tolde Tramtryste that 
Palomydes was in wyll to be crystynde for hir sake. Thus was 
the[r] grete envy betwyxte Tramtryste and sir Palomydes. 

Than hit befelle that kynge Angwysh lett cry a grete justis 
and a grete turnemente for a lady that was called the lady of 
the Laundys, and she was ny cosyn unto the kynge. And 
what man wanne her, four dayes [after] sholde wedde hir 
and have all hir londis. This cry was made in Ingelonde, 
Walys, and Scotlonde, and also in Fraunce and in Bretayne. 

So hit befelle uppon a day, La Beale Isode com unto 
Tramtryste and tolde hym of this turnemente. He answerde 
and sayde, 

‘Fayre lady, 1 am but a feeble knyght, and but late I had 
bene dede, had nat your good ladyshyp bene. Now, fayre 
lady, what wolde ye that I sholde do in this mater? Well ye 
wote, my lady, that I may nat juste.’ 

‘A, Tramtryste!’ seyde La Beale Isode, ‘why woll ye 
nat have ado at that turnamente? For well I wote that sir 
Palomydes woll be there and to do what he may. And 
therefore, sir Tramtryste, | pray you for to be there, for 
ellys sir Palomydes ys lyke to wynne the degré,’ 

‘Madam, as for that, hit may be so, for he is a proved 
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knyght and I am but a yonge knyght and late made, and the 
fyrste batayle that ever I ded hit myssehapped me to be sore 
wounded, as ye se. But and I wyste that ye wolde be my 
bettir lady, at that turnemente woll I be, on this covenaunte: 
so that ye woll kepe my counceyle and lette no creature have 
knowlech that I shall juste but yourself and suche as ye 
woll to kepe youre counceyle, my poure person shall [1] 
jouparté there for youre sake, that peradventure sir Palo- 
mydes shall know whan that I com.’ 

Thereto seyde La Beale Isode, ‘Do your beste, and as I 
can,’ seyde La Beale Isode, ‘I shall purvey horse and armoure 
for you at my devyse.’ 

‘As ye woll, so be hit,’ seyde sir Tramtryste, “I woll be at 
your commaundemente.’ 

So at the day of justys there cam sir Palomydes with a 
blacke shylde and he ovirthrew many knyghtes, that all 
people had mervayle; for he put to the warre sir Gawayne, 
Gaherys, Aggravayne, Bagdemagus, Kay, Dodynas le 
Savyaige, Sagramour le Desyrous, Guvrete le Petyte, and 
Gryfflet le Fyse de Du—all thes the fyrste day sir Palomydes 
strake downe to the erthe. And than all maner of knyghtes 
were adrad of sir Palomydes, and many called hym the 
Knyght with the Blacke Shylde; so that [day] sir Palomydes 
had grete worshyp. 

Than cam kynge Angwyshe unto Tramtryste and asked 
hym why he wolde nat juste. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I was but late hurte and as yett I dare nat 
aventure.’ 

Than there cam the same squyre that was sente frome 
the kynges doughter of Fraunce unto sir Tramtryste, and 
whan he had aspyed sir Trystrames he felle flatte to his 
feete. And that aspyed La Beale Isode, what curtesy the 
squyre made to Tramtryste. And therewithall suddeynly 
sir ‘['rystrames ran unto the squyre—his name was called 


Ebes le Renownys—and prayde hym hartely in no wyse to 
telle his name. 
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‘Sir,’ seyde Hebes, ‘I woll nat discovir your name but yf 
ye commaunde me.’ 

Than sir Trystramys asked hym what he dede in this 
contreys. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I com hydir with sir Gawayne for to be 
made knyght, and yf hit please you of your hondis that I may 
be made knyght.’ 

‘Well, awayte on me as to-morne secretly, and in the 
fylde I shall make you knyght.’ 

Than had La Beale Isode grete suspeccion unto Tram- 
tryste that he was som man of worshyp preved, and there- 
with she comforted herselfe and kyste more love unto hym, 
for well she demed he was som man of worshyp. 

And so on the morne sir Palomydes made hym redy to 
com into the fylde, as he dud the fyrste day, and there he 
smote downe the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes and the 
Kynge of Scottis. Than had La Beale Isode ordayned and 
well arayde sir Tramtryste with whyght horse and whyght 
armys, and ryght so she lette put hym oute at a prevy postren, 
and he cam so into the felde as hit had bene a bryght angell. 
And anone sir Palomydes aspyed hym, and therewith he 
feautred hys spere unto sir Trystramys and he agayne unto 
hym, and there sir Trystrams smote downe sir Palomydes 
unto the erthe. 

And than there was a grete noyse of people: som seyde 
sir Palomydes had a fall, som seyde the knyght with the 
blacke shylde hath a falle. And wete you well La Beale 
Isode was passyng gladde. And than sir Gawayne and his 
felowys nine had mervayle who hit myght be that had 
smytten downe sir Palomydes. Than wolde there none juste 
with Tramtryste, but all that there were forsoke hym, moste 
and leste. 

Than sir Trystramys made Hebes a knyght and caused to 
put hymself forth, and dud ryght well that day. So aftir that 
sir Hebes helde hym with sir Trystrams. 

And whan sir Palomydes had reseyved hys falle, wete 
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ye well that he was sore ashamed, and as prevayly as he 
myght he withdrew hym oute of the fylde. All that aspyed 
sir Tramtryste, and lyghtly he rode aftir sir Palomydes and 
overtoke hym and bade hym turne, for bettir he wolde assay 
hym or ever he departed. Than sir Palomydes turned hymand 
eythir laysshed at other with their swerdys; but at the fyrste 
stroke sir Trystrames smote downe sir Palomydes and gaff 
hym suche a stroke uppon the hede that he felle to the erthe. 

So than sir Trystrams bade hym yelde hym and do his 
commaundemente, other ellis he wolde sle hym. Whan sir 
Palomydes behylde hys countenaunce he drad his buffettes 
so that he graunted all his askynges. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Tramtryste, ‘this shall be youre charge: 
fyrst, uppon payne of youre lyff, that ye forsake my lady, 
La Beale Isode, and in no maner of wyse that ye draw no 
more to hir; also, this twelve-monthe and a day that ye bere 
none armys nother none harneys of werre. Now promysse 
me this, othir here shalt thou dye.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for ever 1 am shamed!’ 

Than he sware as sir Trystrames had commaunded hym. 
So for dispyte and angir sir Palomydes kut of his harneyse 
and threw them awey. 

And so sir Trystrames turned agayne to the castell where 
was La Beale Isode, and by the way he mette wyth a damesell 
that asked aftir sir Launcelot that wan the Dolorous Garde; 
and this damesell asked sir Trystrames what he was, for hit 
was tolde her that hit was he that smote downe sir Pala- 
mydes by whom the ten knyghtes of Arthures were smyttyn 
downe. Than the damesell prayde sir Trystrames to telle her 
what he was and whether that he were sir Launcelot du Lake, 
for she demed that there was no knyght in the worlde that 
myght do suche dedis of armys but yf hit were sir Launcelot. 

‘Wete you well that I am nat sir Launcelot, fayre damesell, 
for I was never of suche proues. But in God is all: He may 
make me as good a knyght as that good knyght sir Launcelot 
1S. 
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‘Now, jantyll knyght, put up thy vyser!’ 

And whan she behylde his vysage she thought she 
sawe never a bettir mannys vysayge nothir a bettir-farynge 
knyght. So whan the damesell knew sertaynly that he was nat 
sir Launcelot, than she toke hir leve and departed frome hym. 

And than sir Trystrames rode prevayly unto the posterne 
where kepte hym La Beale Isode, and there she made hym 
grete chere and thanked God of his good spede. 

So anone within a whyle the kynge and the quene and all 
the courte undirstood that hit was sir Tramtryste that smote 
downe sir Palamydes, and than was he muche made of, more 
than he was tofore. Thus was sir Tramtryste longe there 
well cherysshed with the kynge and wyth the quene, and 
namely with La Beale Isode. 

So uppon a day the quene and La Beale Isode made a 
bayne for sir Tramtryste, and whan he was in his bayne the 
quene and Isode, hir doughter, romed up and downe in the 
chambir the whyles Governayle and Hebes attendede uppon 
Tramtryste. The quene behelde his swerde as hit lay uppon 
his bedde, and than at unhappis the quene drew oute his 
swerde and behylde hit a long whyle. And bothe they 
thought hit a passynge fayre swerde, but within a foote and 
an halff of the poynte there was a grete pyese thereof oute- 
brokyn of the edge. And whan the quene had aspyed the 
gappe in the swerde she remembirde hir of a pyese of a 
swerde that was founde in the braynne-panne of sir Marhalte 
that was hir brother. 

‘Alas!’ than seyde she unto hir doughter La Beale Isode, 
‘this is the same traytoure knyght that slewe my brother, 
thyne eme.’ 

Whan Isode herde her sey so she was passynge sore 
abaysshed, for passynge well she loved Tramtryste and full 
well she knew the crewelnesse of hir modir the quene. 

So anone therewithall the quene wente unto hir owne 
chambir and sought hir cofyr, and there she toke oute the 
pyese of the swerde that was pulde oute of sir Marhaltys 
brayne-panne aftir that he was dede. And than she ran wyth 
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that pyese of iron unto the swerde, 'and whanne she putte 
that pyese of stele and iron unto the swerde! hit was as 
mete as hit myght be as whan hit was newe brokyn. 

And than the quene gryped that swerde in hir honde 
fersely, and with all her myght she ran streyght uppon 
Tramtryste where he sate in his bayne. And there she had 
ryved hym thorowe, had nat sir Hebes bene: he gate hir in 
his armys and pulde the swerde frome her, and ellys she had 
thriste hym thorowe. So whan she was lette of hir evyll wyll 
she ran to the kynge her husbonde and seyde, 

‘A, my lorde!’ On hir kneys knelynge, she seyde, ‘Here 
have ye in your house that traytoure knyght that slewe my 
brother and your servaunte, the noble knyght sir Marhalte!’ 

‘Who is that?’ seyde the kynge, ‘and where is he?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘hit is sir Tramtryste, the same knyght 
that my doughter helyd.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde the kynge, ‘therefore I am ryght hevy, for 
he is a full noble knyght as ever I sawe in fylde. But I charge 
you,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that ye have nat ado with that knyght, 
but lette me dele with hym.’ 

Than the kynge wente into the chambir unto sir Tram- 
tryste, and than was he gone unto his owne chambir, and 
the kynge founde hym all redy armed to mownte uppon his 
horse. So whan the kynge sawe hym all redy armed to go 
unto horsebacke, the kynge seyde, 

‘Nay, Tramtryste, hit woll nat avayle to compare ayenste 
me. But thus muche I shall do for my worshyp and for thy 
love: in so muche as thou arte wythin my courte, hit were no 
worship to sle the; therefore upon this conducion I woll gyff 
the leve for to departe frome this courte in savyté, so thou 
wolte telle me who was thy fadir and what is thy name, and 
also yf thou slewe sir Marhalte, my brother.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Tramtryste, ‘now I shall tell you all the trouthe. 
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My fadyrs name ys sir Melyodas, kyng of Lyonesse, and 
my modir hyght Elyzabeth, that was sister unto kynge 
Marke of Cornwayle. And my modir dyed of me in the 
foreste, and because thereof she commaunded or she dyed 
that whan I was crystened they sholde crystyn me Trys- 
trames. And because I wolde nat be knowyn in this contrey 
I turned my name and let calle me Tramtryste. And for the 
trwage of Cornwayle I fought, for myne emys sake and for 
the ryght of Cornwayle that ye had be possessed many yerys. 
And wete you well,’ seyde sir Trystrames unto the kynge, 
‘I dud the batayle for the love of myne uncle kynge Marke 
and for the love of the contrey of Cornwayle, and for to 
encrece myne honoure: for that same day that I fought with 
sir Marhalte I was made knyght, and never or than dud I no 
batayle with no knyght. And fro me he wente alyve and 
leffte his shylde and his swerde behynde hym.’ 

‘So God me helpe!’ seyde the kynge, ‘I may nat sey but 
ye dud as a knyght sholde do and as hit was youre parte to 
do for your quarell, and to encrece your worshyp as a knyght 
sholde do. Howbehit I may nat mayntayne you in this 
contrey with my worship but that I sholde displese many of 
my barownes and my wyff and my kynne.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I thanke you of your good 
lordeship that I have had within here with you, and the 
grete goodnesse my lady your doughter hath shewed me. 
And therefore,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘hit may so be that ye 
shall wynne more be my lyff than be my deth, for in the 
partyes of Ingelonde hit may happyn I may do you servyse 
at som season that ye shall be glad that ever ye shewed me 
your good lordshyp. Wyth more I promyse you, as I am 
trewe knyght, that in all placis I shall be my lady your 
doughtyrs servaunte and knyght in all ryght and in wronge, 
and I shall never fayle her to do as muche as a knyght may do. 
Also I beseche your good grace that I may take my leve at my 
lady youre doughter and at all the barownes and knyghtes.’ 

‘I woll [well],’ seyde the kynge. 
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Than sir Trystrames wente unto La Beale Isode and toke 
his leve. And than he tolde what he was, and how a lady tolde 
hym that he sholde never be hole ‘untyll I cam into this 
contrey where the poyson was made, wherethorow I was nere 
my deth, had nat your ladyshyp bene.’ 

‘A, janytll knyght!’ seyde La Beale Isode, “full wo I am 
of thy departynge, for I saw never man that ever I ought so 
good wyll to,’ and therewithall she wepte hertyly. 

‘Madam,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘ye shall undirstonde that 
my name ys sir Trystrames de Lyones, gotyn of a kynge and 
borne of a quene. And I promyse you faythfully, I shall be 
all the dayes of my lyff your knyght.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde La Beale Isode, ‘and I promyse you 
there agaynste I shall nat be maryed this seven yerys but by 
your assente, and whom that ye woll I shall be maryed to 
hym and he woll have me, if ye woll consente thereto.’ 

And than sir Trystrames gaff hir a rynge and she gaff 
hym another, and therewith he departed and com into the 
courte amonge all the barownes. And there he toke his leve 
at moste and leste, and opynly he seyde amonge them all, 

‘Fayre lordys, now hit is so that I muste departe. If there 
be ony man here that | have offended unto, or that ony man 
be with me greved, lette hym complayne hym here afore me 
or that ever I departe, and I shall amende hit unto my power. 
And yf there be ony man that woll proffir me wronge other 
sey me wronge, other shame me behynde my backe, sey hit 
now or ellys never, and here is my body to make hit good, 
body ayenste body!’ 

And all they stood stylle—there was nat one that wolde 
sey one worde. Yett were there som knyghtes that were of 
the quenys bloode and of sir Marhaltys blood, but they 
wolde nat meddyll wyth hym. 

So sir Trystramys departede and toke the see, and with 
good wynde he aryved up at Tyntagyll in Cornwayle. And 
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whan kynge Marke was hole in hys prosperité there cam 
tydynges that sir Trystrames was aryved, and hole of his 
woundis. Thereof was kynge Marke passynge glad, and so 
were all the barownes. 

And whan he saw hys tyme he rode unto his fadir, kynge 
Melyodas, and there he had all the chere that the kynge and 
the quene coude make hym. And than largely kynge 
Melyodas and his quene departed of their londys and goodys 
to sir Trystrames. Than by the lysence of his fadir he re- 
turned ayen unto the courte of kynge Marke. 

And there he lyved longe in grete joy longe tyme, untyll 
at the laste there befelle a jolesy and an unkyndenesse 
betwyxte kyng Marke and sir Trystrames, for they loved 
bothe one lady, and she was an erlys wyff that hyght sir 
Segwarydes. And this lady loved sir Trystrames passyngly 
well, and he loved hir agayne, for she was a passynge fayre 
lady and that aspyed sir Trystrames well. Than kynge Marke 
undirstode that and was jeluse, for kynge Marke loved hir 
passyngly welle. 

So hit befelle uppon a day, this lady sente a dwarff unto 
sir [rystrames and bade hym, as he loved hir, that he wolde 
be with hir the nexte nyght folowynge: 

‘Also she charged you that ye com nat to hir but yf ye be 
well armed.’ For her lorde was called a good knyght. 

Sir Trystrames answerde to the dwarff and seyde, 

‘Recommaunde me unto my lady and tell hir I woll nat 
fayle, but I shall be with her the terme that she hath sette 
me,’ and therewith the dwarff departed. 

And kyng Marke aspyed that the dwarff was with sir Trys- 
trames uppon message frome Segwarydes wyff. Than 
kynge Marke sente for the dwarff, and whan he was comyn 
he made the dwarff by force to tell hym all why and wherefore 
that he cam on message to sir Trystrames, and than he tolde 
hym. 

y Welle, seyde kyng Marke, ‘go where thou wolte, and 
uppon payne of deth that thou sey no worde that thou spake 
with me.’ 
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So the dwarff departed "from the kynge!, and that same 
nyght that the steavyn was sette betwyxte Segwarydes wyff 
and sir Trystrames, so kynge Marke armed and made hym 
redy and toke two knyghtes of his counceyle with hym. 
And so he rode byfore for to abyde by the wayes for to 
wayte uppon sir Trystrames. 4. 

And as sir Trystrames cam rydynge uppon his way with 
his speare in his hande, kynge Marke cam hurlynge uppon 
hym and hys two knyghtes suddeynly, and all three smote 
hym with their sperys, and kynge Marke hurt sir Trystrames 
on the breste ryght sore. And than sir Trystrames feautred 
his spere and smote kynge Marke so sore that he russhed 
hym to the erthe and brused hym, that he lay stylle in a 
sowne; and longe hit was or he myght welde hymselff. And 
than he ran to the one knyght and effte to the tothir, and 
smote hem to the colde erthe, that they lay stylle. 

And there[with Jall sir Trystrames rode forth sore wounded 
to the lady and founde hir abydynge hym at a postern, and 
there she welcommed hym fayre, and eyther halsed other 
in armys. And so she lette putt up his horse in the beste 
wyse, and than she unarmed hym, and so they soupede 
lyghtly and wente to bedde with grete joy and plesaunce. 
And so in hys ragynge he toke no kepe of his greve wounde 
that kynge Marke had gyffyn hym, and so sir Trystrames 
bledde bothe the over-shete and the neyther-sheete, and the 
pylowes and the hede-shete. 

And within a whyle there cam one before, that warned her 
that hir lorde sir Segwarydes was nerehonde within a bowe- 
drawght. So she made sir Trystrames to aryse, and [so he] 
armed hym and toke his horse and so departed. So by than 
was sir Segwarydes, hir lorde, com, and whan he founde 
hys bedde troubled and brokyn he wente nere and loked by 
candyll-lyght and sawe that there had leyne a wounded 
knyght. 

‘A, false traytoures!’ he seyde, ‘why haste thou betrayde 
1 F (MS. B.N. fr. 103, f. 457, col. ) Atant se part le nain de la chambre du roy 
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me?’ And therewithall he swange oute a swerde and seyde, 
“But yf thou telle me all "who hath bene here’, now shalt 
thou dey!’ 

‘A, my lorde, mercy!’ seyde the lady, and helde up hir 
hondys, ‘and sle me nat, and I shall tell you all who hath 
bene here.’ 

Than anone seyde Segwarydes, ‘Sey and tell me the 
trouthe.’ 

Anone for drede she seyde, 

‘Here was sir Trystrames with me, and by the way, as he 
come to me-warde, he was sore wounded.’ 

‘A, false traytoures! Where is he becom?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘he is armed and departed on horsebacke 
nat yett hens halffa myle.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde Segwarydes. 

Than he armed hym lyghtly and gate his horse and rode 
aftir sir Trystrames the streyght wey unto Tyntagyll, and 
within a whyle he overtoke sir Trystrams. And than he 
[b]ade hym ‘turne, false traytoure knyght!’ And therewith- 
all Segwarydes smote sir Trystrames with a speare, that hit 
all to-braste, and than he swange oute hys swerde and smote 
faste at sir Trystrames. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I counceyle you smyte 
no more! Howbehit for the wrongys that I have done you 
I woll forbere you as longe as I may.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde Segwarydes, ‘that shall nat be, for other thou 
shalt dye othir ellys I.’ 

Than sir Trystrames drew oute his swerde and hurled his 
horse unto hym freysshely, and thorow the waste of the 
body he smote sir Segwarydes, that he felle to the erthe in 
sowne. 

And so sir Trystrames departed and leffte hym there. 
And so he rode unto Tyntagyll and toke hys lodgynge 
secretely, for he wolde nat be know that he was hurte. Also 
sir Segwarydes men rode aftir theire master and brought 
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hym home on his shylde; and there he lay longe or he were 
hole, but at the laste he recoverde. 

Also kynge Marke wolde nat be a-knowyn of that he had 
done unto sir Trystramys whan he mette that nyght; and 
as for sir Trystramys, he knew nat that kynge Marke had 
mette with hym. And so the kynge com ascawnce to sir Trys- 
trames to comforte hym as he lay syke in his bedde. But 
as longe as kynge Marke lyved he loved never aftir sir Trys- 
tramys. So aftir that, thoughe there were fayre speche, love 
was there none. 

And thus hit paste on many wykes and dayes, and all was 
forgyffyn and forgetyn, for sir Segwarydes durste nat have 
ado with sir Trystrames because of his noble proues, and 
also because he was nevew unto kynge Marke. Therefore he 
lette hit overslyppe, for he that hath a prevy hurte is loth to 
have a shame outewarde. 

Than hit befelle uppon a day that the good knyghte sir Bleo- 
berys de Ganys, brother unto sir Blamore de Ganys and nye 
cosyne unto the good knyght syr Launcelot de Lake, so 
this sir Bleoberys cam unto the courte of kyng Marke, and 
there he asked kynge Marke to gyff hym a bone, ‘what 
oyffte that I woll aske in this courte’. 

Whan the kynge herde hym aske so he mervayled of his 
askynge, but bycause he was a knyght of the Round Table 
and of a grete renowne, kynge Marke graunted hym his 
hole askynge. Than seyde sir Bleoberys, 

‘I woll have the fayreste lady in your courte that me lyste 
to chose.’ 

‘I may nat say nay,’ seyde kynge Marke. ‘Now chose hir 
at your adventure.’ 

And so sir Bleoberys dud chose sir Segwarydes wyff, and 
toke hir by the honde, and so he wente his way with her. 
And so he toke his horse, and made sette her behynde his 
squyer and rode uppon hys way. 

_Whan sir Segwarydes herde telle that his lady was gone 
with a knyght of kynge Arthures courte, than he armed 
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hym and rode after that knyght to rescow his lady. So whan 
sir Bleoberys was gone with this lady kynge Marke and alle 
the courte was wroth that she was had away. 

Than were there sertayne ladyes that knew that there was 
grete love betwene sir Trystrames and her, and also that 
lady loved sir Trystrames abovyn all othyr knyghtes. Than 
there was one lady that rebuked sir Trystrams in the horry- 
belyst wyse, and called hym cowarde knyght, that he wolde 
for shame of hys knyghthode to se a lady so shamefully 
takyn away fro his uncklys courte; but she mente that eythir 
of hem loved other with entyre herte. But sir Trystrames 
answered her thus: 

‘Fayre lady, hit is nat my parte to have ado in suche maters 
whyle her lorde and husbonde ys presente here. And yf so 
be that hir lorde had nat bene here in this courte, than for the 
worshyp of this courte peraventure I wold have bene hir 
champyon. And yf so be sir Segwarydes spede nat well, hit 
may happyn that I woll speke with that good knyght or ever 
he passe far fro this contrey.’ 

Than within a whyle com sir Segwarydes squyres and 
tolde in the [courte that] theyre master was betyn sore and 
wounded at the poynte of deth: as he wolde have rescowed 
his lady, sir Bleoberys overthrewe hym and sore hath wounded 
hym. Than was kynge Marke hevy thereof and all the 
courte. Whan sir Trystrames herde of this he was ashamed 
and sore agreved, and anone he armed hym and yeode to 
horsebacke, and Governayle, his servaunte, bare his shylde 
and his spere. 

And so as syr Trystrames rode faste he mette with sir 
Andret, his cosyn, that by the commaundement of kynge 
Marke was sente to brynge forth two knyghtes of Arthures 
courte that rode by the contrey to seke their adventures. 
Whan sir Trystrames sawe sir Andret he asked hym, 

“What tydynges ?’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Andret, ‘there was never 
worse with me, for here by the commaundemente of kynge 
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Marke I was sente to fecche two knyghtes of kynge Arthurs 
courte, and the tone bete me and wounded me and sette 
nought be my messayge.’ 

‘Fayre cosyn,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘ryde on your way, 
and yf I may mete them hit may happyn I shall revenge you.’ 

So sir Andret rode into Cornwayle and sir Trystrames 
rode aftir the two knyghtes, whyche that one hyght sir Sagra- 
moure le Desyrous and that othir hyght sir Dodynas le Sa- 
vyayge. So within a whyle sir Trystrames saw hem byfore 
hym, two lykly knyghtys. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Governayle unto his maystir, ‘I wolde coun- 
ceyle you nat to have ado with hem, for they be two proved 
knyghtes of Arthures courte.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘have ye no doute 
but I woll have ado with them bothe to encrece my worshyp, 
for hit is many day sytthen I dud any armys.’ 

‘Do as ye lyste,’ seyde Governayle. 

And therewythall anone sir Trystrames asked them from 
whens they come and whothir they wolde, and what they 
dud in those marchis. So sir Sagramoure loked uppon sir 
Trystrames and had scorne of his wordys, and seyde to hym 
agayne, 

‘Sir, be ye a knyght of Cornwayle?’ 

“Whereby askyste thou?’ seyde sir Trystrames. 

‘For hit 1s seldom seyne,’ seyde sir Sagramoure, ‘that ye 
Cornysshe knyghtes bene valyaunte men in armys, for within 
thes two owres there mette with us one of your Cornysshe 
knyghtes, and grete wordys he spake, and anone with lytyll 
myght he was leyde to the erthe. And as I trow,’ seyde sir 
Sagramoure, ‘that ye wolde have the same hansell.’ 

‘Fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘hit may so happe 
that I may bettir wythstonde you than he ded, and whether 
ye woll or nylle, I woll have ado with you, because he was my 
cosyn that ye bete. And therefore here do your beste! And 
wete you well: but yf ye quyte you the bettir here uppon this 
grounde, one knyght of Cornwayle shall beate you bothe.’ 
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Whan sir Dodynas le Savyaige herde hym sey so he gate 
a speare in hys honde and seyde, ‘Sir knyght, kepe thyself!’ 
And than they departed and com togydirs as hit had bene 
thundir. And sir Dodynas spere braste in sundir, but sir 
Trystrames smote hym with a more myght, that he smote 
hym clene over the horse croupyr, and nyghe he had brokyn 
his necke. 

Whan sir Sagramoure saw hys felow have suche a falle he 
mervayled what knyght he was, but so he dressed his speare 
with all his myght, and sir Trystrames ayenste hym, and so 
they cam togydir as thundir. And there sir Trystrames 
smote sir Sagramour a stronge buffette, that he bare hys 
horse and hym to the erthe, and in the fallynge he brake his 
thyghe. 

So whan this was done sir Trystrames asked them, 

‘Fayre knyghtes, wyll ye ony more? Be there ony bygger 
knyghtys in the courte of kynge Arthure? Hit is to you 
shame to sey us knyghtes of Cornwayle dishonour, for hit 
may happyn a Cornysh knyght may macche you.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Sagramoure, ‘that have we well 
proved. But | requyre you,’ seyde sir Sagramour, ‘telle us 
your name, be your feyth and trouthe that ye owghe to the 
Hyghe Order of Knyghthode.’ 

“Ye charge me with a grete thynge,’ seyde sir Trystrames, 
‘and sytthyn ye lyste to wete, ye shall know and undirstonde 
that my name ys sir Trystrames de Lyones, kynge Melyodas 
son, and nevew unto kynge Marke.’ 

Than were they two knyghtes fayne that they had mette 
with sir Trystrames, and so they prayde hym to abyde in 
their felyshyp. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘for I muste have ado wyth 
one of your felawys. His name is sir Bleoberys de Ganys.’ 

‘God spede you well,’ seyde sir Sagramoure and sir Do- 
dynas. 

So sir Trystrames departed and rode onwarde on his way. 
And than was he ware before hym in a valay where rode 
sir Bleoberys wyth sir Segwarydes lady that rode behynde 
his squyre uppon a palfrey. 
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Than sir Trystrames rode more than a pace untyll that he 
had overtake hym. Than spake sir Trystrames: 

‘Abyde’, he seyde, ‘knyght of Arthures courte! Brynge 
agayne that lady or delyver hir to me!’ 

‘I woll do neyther nother,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘for I drede 
no Cornysshe knyght so sore that me lyste to delyver her.’ 

‘Why,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘may nat a Cornysshe knyght 
do as well as another knyght? Yes, this same day two 
knyghtes of youre courte wythin this three myle mette with 
me, and or ever we departed they founde a Cornysshe knyght 
good inowe for them bothe.’ 

‘What were their namys?’ seyde sir Bleobrys. 

‘Sir, they tolde me that one hyght sir Sagramoure le 
Desyrous and that other hyght sir Dodynas le Saveayge.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘have ye mette with them? So 
God me helpe, they were two good knyghtes and men of 
grete worshyp, and yf ye have betyn them bothe ye muste 
nedis be a good knyght. Yf hit be so ye have beatyn them 
bothe, yet shall ye nat feare me, but ye shall beate me or ever 
ye have this lady.’ 

‘Than defende you!’ seyde sir Trystrames. 

So they departed and com togydir lyke thundir, and 
eyther bare other downe, horse and man, to the erthe. Than 
they avoyded their horsys and lasshed togydyrs egerly with 
swerdys and myghtyly, now here now there, trasyng and 
traversynge on the ryght honde and on the lyfite honde more 
than two owres. And somtyme they rowysshed togydir 
with suche a myght that they lay bothe grovelynge on the 
erthe. Than sir Bleoberys de Ganys sterte abacke and seyde 
thus: 

‘Now, jantyll knyght, a whyle holde your hondes and let 
us speke togydyrs.’ 

‘Sey on what ye woll,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘and I woll 
answere you and | can.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Bleoberys, ‘I wolde wete of whens ye were and 
of whom ye be com and what is your name.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I feare nat to 
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telle you my name. Wete you well, | am kynge Melyodas 
son, and my mother is kynge Markys sistir, and my name is 
sir —* de Lyones, and kynge Marke ys myne 
uncle. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘I am ryght glad of you, for 
ye ar he that slewe [Marhalte] the knyght honde for honde 
in the ilonde for the trwayge of Cornwayle. Also ye overcom 
sir Palomydes, the good knyght, at the turnemente in Ire- 
londe where he bete sir Gawayne and his nine felowys.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘wete you well 
I am the same knyght. Now I have tolde you my name, 
telle me yourys.’ 

‘With good wyll. [Wete ye well] that my name is sir 
Bleoberys de Ganys, and my brother hyght sir Blamoure de 
Ganys that is callyd a good knyght, and we be sistyrs 
chyldyrn unto my lorde sir Launcelot de Lake that we calle 
one of the beste knyghtes of the worlde.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘sir Launcelot ys 
called pereles of curtesy and of knyghthode, and for his 
sake,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘I wyll nat with my good wylle 
feyght no more with you, for the grete love I have to sir 
Launcelot.’ 

‘In good feyth,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘as for me, I wold 
be loth to fyght with you, but sytthen ye folow me here to 
have thys lady I shall proffr you kyndenes and curtesy ryght 
here uppon this grounde. Thys lady shall be sette betwyxte 
us bothe, and who that she woll go unto of you and me, lette 
hym have hir in pees.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘for as I deme she woll 
leve you and com to me.’ 

“Ye shall preve anone,’ seyde sir Bleoberys. 

So whan she was sette betwyxte them she seyde thes 
wordys unto sir Trystrames: 

‘Wete thou well, sir Trystrames de Lyones, that but late 
thou was the man in the worlde that I moste loved and 
trusted, and I wente ye had loved me agayne above all 
ladyes. But whan thou sawyste this knyght lede me away 
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thou madist no chere to rescow me, but suffirdyst my lorde 
sir Segwarydes to ryde after me. But untyll that tyme I 
wente ye had loved me. And therefore now I forsake the 
and never to love the more.’ 

And therewithall she wente unto sir Bleoberys. Whan sir 
Trystrames saw her do so he was wondirly wroth with that 
lady and ashamed to come to the courte. But sir Bleoberys 
seyde unto sir Trystrames, 

‘Year in the blame, for I hyre by this ladyes wordis that she 
trusted you abovyn all erthely knyghtes, and, as she seyth, 
ye have dysseyved hir. Therefore wete you well, there may 
no man holde that woll away, and rathir than ye sholde 
hertely be displesed with me, I wolde ye had her, and she 
wolde abyde with you.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the lady, ‘so Jesu me helpe, I woll never go 
wyth hym, ffor] he that I loved and wente that he had loved 
me forsoke me at my nede. And therefore, sir Trystrames,’ 
she seyde, ‘ryde as thou com, for though thou haddyste over- 
com this knyght as thou were lykly, with the never wolde 
I have gone. And I shall pray thys knyght so fayre of his 
knyghthode that or evir he passe thys contrey that he woll 
lede me to the abbey there my lorde sir Segwarydes lygeys.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘I latte you wete 
this, good knyght sir Trystrames: because kynge Marke 
gaff me the choyse of a gyffte in this courte, and so this 
lady lyked me beste—natwythstondynge she is wedded and 
hath a lorde—and I have also fulfylled my queste, she shall 
be sente unto hir husbande agayne, and in especiall moste 
for your sake, sir Trystrames. And she wolde go with you, 
I wolde ye had her.’ 

‘I thanke you,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘but for her sake 
I shall beware what maner of lady I shall love or truste. For 
had her lorde sir Segwarydes bene away from the courte, I 
sholde have bene the fyrste that sholde a folowed you. But 
syth ye have refused me, as I am a trew knyght, I shall know 
hir passyngly well that I shall love other truste.’ 
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And so they toke their leve and departed, and so sir Trys- 
trames rode unto Tyntagyll, and sir Bleoberys rode unto 
the abbey where sir Segwarydes lay sore wounded, and there 
he delyverde his lady and departed as a noble knyght. 

So whan sir Segwarydes saw his lady he was gretly com- 
forted; and than she tolde hym that sir Trystrames had done 
grete batayle with sir Bleoberys and caused hym to bryng her 
agayne. So that wordis pleased sir Segwarydes gretly, that 
sir Trystrames wolde do so muche; and so that lady tolde all 
the batayle unto kynge Marke betwexte sir Trystramys and 
sir Bleoberys. 

So whan this was done kynge Marke caste all the wayes 
that he myght to dystroy sir Trystrames, and than imagened 
in hymselff to sende sir Trystramys into Irelonde for La 
Beale Isode. For sir Trystrames had so preysed her for hir 
beauté and hir goodnesse that kynge Marke seyde he wolde 
wedde hir; whereuppon he prayde sir Trystramys to take 
his way into Irelonde for hym on message. And all this was 
done to the entente to sle sir Trystramys. Natwithstondynge 
he wolde nat refuse the messayge for no daunger nother 
perell that myght falle, for the pleasure of his uncle. So to go 
he made hym redy in the moste goodlyest wyse that myght 
be devysed, for he toke with hym the moste goodlyeste 
knyghtes that he myght fynde in the courte, and they were 
arayed aftir the gyse that was used that tyme in the moste 
goodlyeste maner. 

So sir Trystrames departed and toke the see with all his 
felyshyp. And anone as he was in the see a tempeste toke 
them and drove them into the coste of Ingelonde. And 
there they aryved faste by Camelot, and full fayne they were 
to take the londe. And whan they were londed sir Trys- 
trames sette up his pavylyon uppon the londe of Camelot, 
and there he lete hange his shylde uppon the pavylyon. 

And that same day cam two knyghtes of kynge Arthures: 
that one was sir Ector de Marys, and that other was sir 
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Morganoure. And thes two touched the shylde and bade 
hym com oute of the pavylyon for to juste and he wolde. 

‘Anone ye shall be answeryd,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘and 
ye woll tary a lytyll whyle.’ 

So he made hym redy, and fyrste he smote downe sir 
Ector and than sir Morganoure, all with one speare, and 
sore brused them. And whan they lay uppon the erthe they 
asked sir Trystramys what he was and of what contrey he 
was knyght. 

‘Fayre lordis,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘wete you well that 
I am of Cornwayle.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Ector, ‘now am I ashamed that ever ony 
Cornysshe knyght sholde overcom me!’ And than for 
dispyte sir Ector put of his armoure fro hym and wente on 
foot and wolde nat ryde. 

Than hit befelle that sir Bleoberys and sir Blamour de 
Ganys that were brethyrn, they had assomned kynge 
Angwysshe of Irelonde for to com to kynge Arthurs courte 
uppon payne of forfeture of kyng Arthurs good grace; and 
yf the kynge of Irelonde come nat into that day assygned 
and sette, the kynge sholde lose his londys. 

So by kynge Arthure hit was happened that day that 
nother he neythir sir Launcelot myght nat be there where the 
jugemente sholde be yevyn, for kynge Arthure was with sir 
Launcelot at Joyous Garde. And so kynge Arthure assygned 
kynge Carados and the Kynge of Scottis to be there that day 
as juges. 

So whan thes kynges were at Camelot kynge Angwysshe 
of Irelonde was com to know hys accusers. Than was sir 
Blamour de Ganys there that appeled the kynge of Irelonde 
of treson, that he had slayne a cosyn of thers in his courte 
in Irelonde by treson. Than the kynge was sore abaysshed 
of his accusacion for why he was at the sommons of kyng 
Arthure, and or that he com at Camelot he wyste nat where- 
fore he was sente fore. 


So whan the kynge herde hym sey his wyll he undirstood 
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well there was none other remedy but toanswere hym knyghtly. 
For the custom was suche tho dayes that and ony man were 
appealed of ony treson othir of murthure he sholde fyght 
body for body, other ellys to fynde another knyght for hym. 
And alle maner of murthers in tho dayes were called treson. 

So whan kynge Angwysshe undirstood his accusyng he 
was passynge hevy, for he knew sir Blamoure de Ganys that 
he was a noble knyght, and of noble knyghtes comyn. So the 
kynge of Irelonde was but symply purveyede of his answere. 
Therefore the juges gaff hym respyte by the thirde day to 
gyff his answere. So the kynge departed unto his lodgynge. 

The meanewhyle there com a lady by sir Trystrames 
pavylyon makynge grete dole. 

‘What aylyth you,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘that ye make 
suche dole?’ 

‘A, fayre knyght!’ seyde the lady, ‘I am shamed onles 
that som good knyght helpe me, for a grete lady of worshyp 
sent by me a fayre chylde and a ryche unto sir Launcelot, 
and hereby there mette with me a knyght and threw me 
downe of my palfrey and toke away the chylde frome me.’ 

“Well, my lady,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘and for my lorde 
sir Launcelotes sake I shall gete you that chylde agayne, 
othir he shall beate me.’ 

And so sir Trystramys toke his horse and asked the lady 
whyche way the knyght yoode. Anone she tolde hym, and he 
rode aftir. So within a whyle he overtoke that knyght and 
bade hym turne and brynge agayne the chylde. 

Anone the knyght turned his horse and made hym redy 
to fyght, and than sir Trystramys smote hym with a swerde 
such a buffet that he tumbled to the erthe, and than he yelded 
hym unto sir Trystramys. 

‘Than com thy way,’ seyde syr Trystrames, ‘and brynge 
the chylde to the lady agayne!’ 

So he toke his horse weykely and rode wyth sir T'rystrames, 
and so by the way heasked his name. 
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‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘my name is Breunys Sanze Pyté.’ 

So whan he had delyverde that chylde to the lady [he 
seyde], 

‘Sir, as in this the chylde is well remedyed.’ 

Than sir Trystramys lete hym go agayne, that sore 
repented hym aftir, for he was a grete foo unto many good 
knyghtes of kyng Arthures courte. 

Than whan sir Trystrames was in his pavylyon Gover- 
nayle, his man com and tolde hym how that kynge Angwysh 
of Irelonde was com thydir, and he was in grete dystresse, 
and there he tolde hym how he was somned and appeled of 
murthur. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘this is the beste 
tydynges that ever com to me this seven yere, for now shall 
the kynge of Irelonde have nede of my helpe. For I dere say 
there is no knyght in this contrey that 1s nat in Arthures 
courte that dare do batayle wyth sir Blamoure de Ganys. 
And for to wynne the love of the kynge of Irelonde I woll 
take the batayle uppon me. And therefore, Governayle, bere 
me this worde, | charge the, to the kynge.’ 

Than Governayle wente unto kynge Angwyshe of Ire- 
londe and salewed hym full fayre. So the kynge welcommed 
hym and asked what he wolde. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘here is a knyght nerehonde that desyryth 
to speke wyth you, for he bade me sey that he wolde do you 
servyse.’ 

‘What knyght is he?’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir, hit [is] sir Trystrames de Lyones, that for the good 
grace ye shewed hym in your londys he woll rewarde [you] 
in thys contreys.’ 

‘Com on, felow,’ seyde the kynge, ‘with me anone, and 
brynge me unto sir Trystramys.’ 

So the kynge toke a lytyll hackeney and but fewe felyshyp 
with hym tyll that he cam unto sir Trystramys pavylyon. 
And whan sir Trystrames saw the kynge he ran unto hym 
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and wolde have holdyn his styrope, but the kynge lepe frome 
his horse lyghtly, and eythir halsed othir in armys. 

‘My gracious lorde,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘grauntemercy 
of your grete goodnesse that ye shewed me in your marchys 
and landys! And at that tyme I promysed you to do you 
servyse and ever hit lay in my power.’ 

‘A, jantyll knyght,’ seyde the kynge unto sir Trystrames, 
‘now have I grete nede of you, never had IJ so grete nede of no 
knyghtys helpe.’ 

“How so, my good lorde?’ seyde sir Trystramys. 

‘I shall tyll you,’ seyde the kynge. ‘I am assumned and 
appeled fro my contrey for the deth of a knyght that was 
kynne unto the good knyght sir Launcelot, wherefore sir 
Blamour de Ganys, sir Bleoberys his brother, hath appeled 
me to fyght wyth hym other for to fynde a knyght in my 
stede. And well I wote,’ seyde the kynge, ‘thes that ar comyn 
of kynge Banys bloode, as sir Launcelot and thes othir, ar 
passynge good harde knyghtes and harde men for to wynne 
in batayle as ony that I know now lyvyng.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘for the good lordeshyp ye 
shewed unto me in Irelonde and for my lady youre doughtirs 
sake, La Beale Isode, I woll take the batayle for you uppon 
this conducion, that ye shall graunte me two thynges: one 
is that ye shall swere unto me that ye ar in the ryght and 
that ye were never consentynge to the knyghtis deth. Sir,’ 
than seyde sir Trystramys, ‘whan I have done this batayle, 
yf God gyff me grace to spede, that ye shall gyff me a rewarde 
what thynge resonable that I woll aske you.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘ye shall have what- 
somever ye woll.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘now make your 
answere that your champyon is redy, for I shall dye in your 
quarell rathir than to be recreaunte.’ 

‘I have no doute of you,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that and ye 
sholde have ado with sir Launcelot de Lake.’ 
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‘As for sir Launcelot, he is called the noblyst of the 
worlde of knyghtes, and wete you well that the knyghtes of 
hys bloode ar noble men and drede shame. Andas for sir Bleo- 
berys, brother unto sir Blamour, I have done batayle wyth 
hym; therefore, uppon my hede, hit is no shame to calle hym 
a good knyght.’ is 

‘Sir, hit is noysed,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that sir Blamour is 
the hardyer knyght.’ 

‘As for that, lat hym be! He shall nat be refused and he 
were the beste knyght that beryth shylde or spere.’ 

So kynge Angwysh departed unto kyng Carados and the 
kynges that were that tyme as juges, and tolde them how that 
he had founde his champyon redy. Than by the commaunde- 
mentes of the kynges sir Blamour de Ganys and sir Trys- 
tramys de Lyones were sente fore to hyre their charge, and 
whan they were com before the juges there were many kynges 
and knyghtes that behylde sir Trystrames and muche speche 
they had of hym, because he slew sir Marhalte the good knyght 
and because he forjusted sir Palomydes the good knyght. 

So whan they had takyn their charge they withdrew hem 
to make hem redy to do batayle. Than seyde sir Bleoberys 
to his brother sir Blamoure, 

‘Fayre dere brother,’ seyde he, ‘remembir of what kynne 
we be com of, and what a man is sir Launcelot de Lake, 
nother farther ne nere but brethyrne chyldirne. And there 
was never none of oure kynne that ever was shamed in 
batayle, but rathir, brothir, suffr deth than to be shamed!’ 

‘Brothir,’ seyde sir Blamour, ‘have ye no doute of me, for 
I shall never shame none of my bloode. Howbe[it] I am 
sure that yondir knyght ys called a passynge good knyght 
as of his tyme as ony in the worlde, yett shall I never yelde 
me nother sey the lothe worde. Well may he happyn to 
smyte me downe with his grete myght of chevalry, but 
rather shall he sle me than I shall yelde me recreaunte.’ 

‘God spede you well,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘for ye shall 
fynde hym the myghtyest knyght that ever ye had ado 
withall: I knowe hym, for I have had ado with hym.’ 
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“God me spede!’ seyde sir Blamour. 

And therewith he toke his horse at the one ende of 
the lystes, and sir Trystramys at the othir ende of the 
lystes, and so they feautred their sperys and com togedyrs 
as hit had be thundir, and there sir Trystrames thorow 
grete myght smote doune sir Blamour and his horse to the 
erthe. 

Than anone sir Blamour avoyded his horse and pulled 
oute his swerde and toke his shylde before hym and bade 
sir Trystrames alyght, ‘for thoughe my horse hath fayled, 
I truste to God the erthe woll nat fayle me!’ 

And than sir Trystrames alyght and dressed hym unto 
batayle, and there they laysshed togedir strongely, rasynge, 
foynynge and daysshynge many sad strokes, that the kynges 
and knyghtes had grete wondir that they myght stonde, for 
they evir fought lyke woode men. There was never seyne of 
two knyghtes that fought more ferselyer, for sir Blamour was 
so hasty he wolde have no reste, that all men wondirde that 
they had brethe to stonde on their feete, that all the place 
was bloodé that they fought in. And at the laste sir Trys- 
tramys smote sir Blamour suche a buffette uppon the helme 
that he there synked downe uppon his syde, and sir Trys- 
tramys stood stylle and behylde hym. 

So whan sir Blamour myght speke he seyde thus: 

‘Sir Trystrames de Lyones, I requyre the, as thou art 
a noble knyght and the beste knyght that ever I founde, 
that thou wolt sle me oute, for I wolde nat lyve to be made 
lorde of all the erthe; for I had lever dye here with worshyp 
than lyve here with shame. And nedis, sir Trystrames, thou 
muste sle me, other ellys thou shalt never wynne the fylde, 
for I woll never sey the lothe worde. And therefore, yf 
[thou] dare sle me, sle me, I requyre the!’ 

Whan sir Trystrames herde hym sey so knyghtly, in his 
herte he wyste nat what to do with hym. Remembryng hym 
of bothe partyes, of what bloode he was commyn of, and for 
sir Launcelottis sake, he wolde be loth to sle hym; and in 
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the other party, in no wyse he myght nat chose but to make 
hym sey the lothe worde, othir ellys to sle hym. 

Than sir Trystrames sterte abacke and wente to the 
kynges that were juges, and there he kneled downe tofore 
them and besought them of their worshyppis, and for kynge 
Arthurs love and for sir Launcellottis sake, that they wolde 
take this mater in their hondis. : 

‘For, my fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘hit were 
shame and pyté that this noble knyght that yondir lyeth 
sholde be slayne, for ye hyre well, shamed woll he nat be. 
And I pray to God that he never be slayne nother shamed 
for me. And as for the kynge whom I fyght fore, I shall 
requyre hym, as I am hys trew champyon and trew knyght 
in this fylde, that he woll have mercy uppon this knyght.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kyng Angwyshe, ‘I woll for 
your sake, sir Trystrames, be ruled as ye woll have me, and 
I woll hartely pray the kynges that be here juges to take hit 
in there hondys.’ 

Than the kynges that were juges called sir Bleoberys to 
them and asked his advyce. 

‘My lordys,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘thoughe my brother be 
beatyn and have the worse thorow myght of armys in his 
body, [I dare sey, though sir Trystrames hath beatyn his 
body], he hath nat beatyn his harte, and thanke God he is nat 
shamed this day; and rathir than he be shamed I requyre 
you, seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘lat sir Trystrames sle hym oute.’ 

“Hit shall nat be so,’ seyde the kynges, ‘for his parte his 
adversary, both the kynge and the champyon, have pyté on 
sir Blamoure his knyghthode.’ 
el lordys,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘I woll ryght as ye 
woll. 

Than the kynges called the kynge of Irelonde and founde 
hym goodly and tretable, and than by all their advyces sir 
Trystrames and sir Bleoberys toke up sir Blamoure, and the 
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two bretherne were made accorded wyth kynge Angwyshe 
and kyssed togydir and made frendys for ever. 

And than sir Blamoure and sir Trystrames kyssed togedirs, 
and there they made their othis that they wolde never none 
of them two brethirne fyght wyth sir Trystrames, and sir 
Trystramys made them the same othe. And for that jantyll 
batayle all the bloode of sir Launcelott loved sir Trystrames 
for ever. 

Than kynge Angwyshe and sir Trystrames toke their 
leve, and so he sayled into Irelonde wyth grete nobles and 
joy. So whan they were in Irelonde the kynge lete make hit 
knowyn thorowoute all the londe how and in what maner sir 
Trystrames had done for hym. Than the quene and all that 
there were made the moste of hym that they myght. But the 
joy that La Beale Isode made of sir Trystrames there myght 
no tunge telle, for of all men erthely she loved hym moste. 

Than uppon a day kynge Angwyshe asked sir Trystrames 
why he asked nat his bone. Than seyde sir Trystrames, 

‘Now hit is tyme. Sir, this is all that I woll desyre, that 
ye woll gyff La Beale Isode, youre doughter, nat for myself, 
but for myne uncle, kyng Marke, [that] shall have her to 
wyff, for so have I promysed hym.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde the kynge, ‘I had lever than all the londe 
that I have that ye wolde have wedded hir yourself.’ 

‘Sir, and I dud so, I were shamed for ever in this worlde 
and false to my promyse. Therefore,’ seyde sir Trystrames, 
‘I requyre you, holde your promyse that ye promysed me, 
for this is my desyre: that ye woll gyff me La Beale Isode to 
go with me into Cornwayle for to be wedded unto kynge 
Marke, myne uncle.’ 

‘As for that,’ kynge Angwysshe seyde, ‘ye shall have her 
with yow to do with hir what hit please you, that is for to 
sey, if that ye lyste to wedde hir yourselff, that 1s me leveste; 
and yf ye woll gyff hir unto kyng Marke your uncle, that is 
in your choyse.’ 

So, to make shorte conclusyon, La Beale Isode was made 
redy to go with sir Trystrames. And dame Brangwayne 
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wente with hir for hir chyff jantyllwoman with many other. 
Than [the] quene, Isodes modir, gaff dame Brangwayne 
unto hir to be hir jantyllwoman. 

And also she and Governayle had a drynke of the quene, 
and she charged them that where kynge Marke sholde 
wedde, that same day they sholde gyff them that drynke that 
kynge Marke sholde drynke to La Beale Isode. “And than,’ 
seyde the quene, ‘ayther shall love other dayes of their lyff.’ 

So this drynke was gyvyn unto dame Brangwayne and 
unto Governayle. So sir Trystrames toke the see, and La 
Beale Isode. [And whan they] were in their caban, hit 
happed so they were thyrsty. And than they saw a lytyll 
flakette of golde stonde by them, and hit semed by the coloure 
and the taste that hit was noble wyne. So sir Trystrames toke 
the flaket in his honde and seyde, 

‘Madame Isode, here is a draught of good wyne that dame 
Brangwayne, your maydyn, and Governayle, my servaunte, 
hath kepte for hemselff.’ 

Than they lowghe and made good chere and eyther dranke 
to other frely, and they thought never drynke that ever they 
dranke so swete nother so good to them. But by that drynke 
was in their bodyes they loved aythir other so well that never 
hir love departed, for well nother for woo. And thus hit happed 
fyrst, the love betwyxte sir Trystrames and La Beale Isode, 
the whyche love never departed dayes of their lyff. 

So than they sayled tyll that by fortune they com nye a 
castell that hyght Plewre, and there they aryved for to repose 
them, wenynge to them to have had good herborow. 

But anone as sir Trystrames was within the castell they 
were takyn presoners, for the custom of that castell was suche 
that who that rode by that castell and brought ony lady wyth 
hym he muste nedys fyght with the lorde that hyght 
Brewnour. And yf hit so were that Brewnor wan the fylde, 
than sholde the knyght straunger and his lady be put to deth, 
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what that ever they were. And yf hit were so that the 
straunge knyght wan the fylde of sir Brewnor, than sholde 
he dye and hys lady bothe. So this custom was used many 
wyntyrs, wherefore hit was called the Castell Plewre, that 
is to sey ‘the wepynge castell’, 

Thus as sir Trystrames and La Beale Isode were in preson, 
hit happynd a knyghte [and] a lady com unto them where 
they were to chere them. Than seyde sir Trystrames unto 
the knyght and to the lady, 

‘What is the cause the lorde of this castell holdyth us in 
preson’ For hit was never the custom of placis of worshyp 
that ever I cam in, whan a knyght and a lady asked herborow, 
and they to receyve them, and aftir to dystres them that be 
his gestys.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘this is the olde custom of this 
castell, that whan a knyght commyth here he muste nedis 
fyght with oure lorde, and he that is the wayker muste lose 
his hede. And whan that is done, if his lady that he bryngyth 
be fowler than is oure lordys wyff, she muste lose hir hede. 
And yf she be fayrer preved than is oure lady, than shall the 
lady of this castell lose her hede.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘this is a foule 
custom and a shamfull custom. But one avauntage have I,’ 
seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I have a lady is fayre ynowe, and I 
doute nat for lacke of beauté she shall nat lose her hede. 
And rathir than I shall lose myne hede I woll fyght for hit 
on a fayre fylde. Sir knyght and your fayre lady, | pray you, 
tell your lorde that I woll be redy as to-morne, wyth my 
lady and myselff, to do batayle if hit be so I may have my 
horse and myne armoure.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I undirtake for youre desyre shall 
be spedde, and therefore take your reste and loke that ye be 
up betymes, and make you redy and your lady, for ye shall 
wante nothynge that you behovyth.’ 

And therewith he departed, and so on the morne betymys 
4 C wynters for hit 6-7 W were in preson hit happynd a knyghte were in 
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that same knyght com to sir Trystramys and fecched hym 
oute and his lady, and brought hym horse and armoure that 
was his owne, and bade hym make hym redy to the fylde, 
for all the astatis and comyns of that lordshyp were there 
redy to beholde that batayle and jugemente. 

Than cam sir Brewnor, the lorde of the castell, with his 
lady in his honde muffeled, and asked sir Trystrames where 
was his lady, ‘for and thy lady be feyrar than myne, with thy 
swerde smyte of my ladyes hede, and yf my lady be fayrer 
than thyne, with my swerde I muste stryke of hir hede. 
And if I may wynne the, yette shall thy lady be myne, and 
thow shalt lese thy hede.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘this is a foule custom and an 
horryble, and rather than my lady sholde lose hir hede yett 
had I lever lose myne hede.’ 

‘Nay, nay!’ seyde sir Brewnor, ‘the ladyes shall be fyrste 
shewed togydir, and that one shall have hir jugemente.’ 

‘Nay, I wyll nat so,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘for here is 
none that woll gyff ryghtuous jugemente. But I doute nat,’ 
seyde sir Trystrames, ‘my lady is fayrer than youres, and 
that woll I make good with my hondys, and who that woll 
sey the contrary, I woll preve hit on his hede!’ 

And therewyth sir Trystrames shewed forth La Beale 
Isode and turned hir thryse aboute with his naked swerde 
in his honde. And so dud sir Brewnor the same wyse to his 
lady. But whan sir Brewnor behelde La Beale Isode hym 
thought he saw never a fayrer lady, and than he drad his 
ladyes hede sholde off. And so all the people that were 
there presente gaff jugement that La Beale Isode was the 
fayrer lady and the better made. 

‘How now?’ seyde syr Trystrames. ‘ Mesemyth hit were 
pyté that my lady sholde lose hir hede, but bycause thou 
and she of longe tyme have used this wycked custom and by 
you bothe hath many good knyghtes and fayre ladyes bene de- 
stroyed, for that cause hit were no losse to destroy you bothe.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Brewnor, ‘for to sey the 
sothe, thy lady is fayrer than myne, and that me sore repentys, 
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and so I hyre the people pryvyly sey, for of all women I sawe 
never none so fayre. And therefore, and thou wolt sle my 
lady, I doute nat I shall sle the and have thy lady.’ 

‘Well, thou shalt wyn her,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘as dere 
as ever knyght wanne lady. And bycause of thyne owne 
Jugemente thou woldist have done to my lady if that she had 
bene fowler, and bycause of the evyll custom, gyff me thy 
lady,’ seyde syr Trystrames. 

And therewithall sir Trystrames strode unto hym and toke 
his lady frome hym, and with an awke stroke he smote of hir 
hede clene. 

“Well, knyght,’ seyde sir Brewnor, ‘now haste thou done 
me a grete dispyte. Now take thyne horse, and sytthen that 
I am ladyles, I woll wynne thy lady and I may.’ 

Than they toke their horsis and cam togydir as hit had 
bene thundir, and sir Trystrames smote sir Brewnor clene 
frome his horse. And lyghtly he rose up, and as sir Trys- 
trames com agayne by hym he threste his horse thorowoute 
bothe shuldyrs, that his horse hurled here and there and 
felle dede to the grounde. And ever sir Brewnor ran aftir to 
have slavne sir Trystrames, but he was lyght and nymell and 
voyded his horse. Yett, or ever sir Trystrames myght dresse 
his shylde and his swerde, he gaff hym three or four strokys. 

Than they russhed togydyrs lyke two borys, trasynge and 

traversynge myghtyly and wysely as two noble knyghtes, 
for this sir Brewnor was a proved knyght and had bene or 
than the deth of many good knyghtes. Soo thus they fought 
hurlynge here and there nyghe two owres, and aythir were 
wounded sore. Than at the laste sir Brewnor russhed uppon 
sir Trystrames and toke hym in his armys, for he trusted 
much to his strengthe. (Than was sir Trystrames called the 
strengyst knyght of the worlde, for he was called bygger 
than sir Launcelotte, but sir Launcelot was bettir brethid.) 
Soanone sir Trystrames threste sir Brewnor downe grovelyng, 
and than he unlaced his helme and strake of his hede. 
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And than all they [that] longed to the castell com to hym 
and dud hym homage and feauté, prayng hym that he wolde 
abyde stylle there a lytyll whyle to fordo that foule custom. 
So this sir Trystrames graunted thereto. 

So the meanewhyle one of the knyghtes rode unto sir 
Galahalte the Haute Prynce whyche was sir Brewnors son, 
a noble knyght, and tolde hym what mysadventure his fadir 
had and his modir. 

Than cam sir Galahalt and the Kynge with the Hondred 
Knyghtes with hym, and this sir Galahalte profyrde to fyght 
wyth sir Trystrames hande for hande. And so they made 
hem redy to go unto batayle on horsebacke wyth grete 
corrayge. So anone they mette togydyrs so hard that aythir 
bare othir adowne, horse and man, to the erthe. And whan 
they avoyded their horsis, as noble knyghtes they dressed 
their shyldis and drewe their swerdys wyth yre and rancoure, 
and they laysshed togydyr many sad strokys. And one whyle 
strykynge and another whyle foynynge, tracynge and tra- 
versynge as noble knyghtes. 

Thus they fought longe, nerehonde halff a day, and aythir 
were sore wounded. So at the laste sir Trystrames wexed 
lyght and bygge, and doubled his strokys and drove sir Gala- 
halt abacke on the tone sy[d]e and on the tothir, that he 
was nye myscheved, lyke to be slayne. So wyth that cam the 
Kynge wyth the Hondred Knyghtes, and all that felyshyp 
wente freyshly uppon sir Trystrames. But whan sir Trys- 
tramys saw them comynge uppon hym, than he wyste well 
he myght nat endure, so as a wyse knyght of warre he seyde 
unto sir Galahalt the Haute Prynce, 

‘Syr, ye shew to me no kyndenesse for to suffir all your 
men to have ado wyth me, and ye seme a noble knyght of 
your hondys. Hit is grete shame to you!’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Galahalt, ‘there is none 
other way but thou muste yelde the to me other ellys to dye, 
sir Trystrames,’ 
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‘Sir, as for that, I woll rather yelde me to you than dye, for 
hit is more for the myght of thy men than of thyne handys.’ 

And therewithall sir Trystrames toke his swerde by the 
poynte and put the pomell in his honde, and therewithall 
com the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes and harde began 
to assayle sir Trystrames. 

‘Lat be,’ seyde sir Galahalt, ‘that ye be nat so hardy to 
towche hym, for I have gyffyn this knyght his lyff.’ 

‘That ys your shame,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for he hath slayne 
youre fadir and your modir.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Galahalte, ‘I may nat wyght hym 
gretly, for my fadir had hym in [preson] and inforsed hym 
to do batayle with hym. And my fadir hadde suche a custom, 
that was a shamefull custom, that what knyght and lady com 
thydir to aske herberow, his lady [must] nedis dye but yf 
she were fayrer than my modir; and if my fadir overcom that 
knyght he muste nedis dye. For sothe, this was a shamefull 
custom and usage, a knyght, for his herborow askynge, to 
have suche herborage. And for this custom I wolde never 
draw aboute hym.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘this was a shamefull 
custom.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Galahalt, “so semyth me. And me- 
semyth hit had bene grete pyté that this knyght sholde have 
bene slayne, for I dare sey he is one of the noblyst knyghtes 
that beryth lyff but yf hit be sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Galahalte, “I requyre you, 
telle me youre name and of whens ye ar and whethir thou 
wolte.’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘my name is sir Trystrames de Lyones, 
and frome kynge Marke of Cornwayle I was sente on 
messayge unto kyng Angwyshe of Irelonde for to fecche his 
doughtyr to be his wyff, and here she is redy to go wyth me 
into Cornwayle, and her name is La Beale Isode.’ 

Than seyde sir Galahalte unto sir Trystramys, 

‘Well be ye founde in this marchis! And so ye woll 
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promyse me to go unto sir Launcelot and accompany wyth 
hym, ye shall go where ye woll and youre fayre lady wyth 
you. And I shall promyse you never in all my dayes shall 
none suche custom be used in this castell as hath bene used 
heretofore.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘now I late you wete, so God 
me helpe, I wente ye had bene sir Launcelot du Lake whan 
I sawe you fyrste, and therefore I dred you the more. And, 
sir, I promyse you,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘as sone as I may 
I woll se sir Launcelot and infelyshyp me with hym, for of 
all the knyghtes in the worlde I moste desyre his felyshyp.’ 

And than sir Trystramys toke his leve whan he sawe his 
tyme, and toke the see. 

And meanewhyle worde com to sir Launcelot and to sir 
Trystramys that kynge Carados, the myghty kynge that was 
made lyke a gyaunte why(ght), fought wyth sir Gawayne 
and gaff hym suche strokys that he sowned in his sadyll. And 
after that he toke hym by the coler and pulled hym oute of his 
sadyll and bounde hym faste to the sadyll-bowghe, and so 
rode his way with hym towarde his castell. And as he rode, 
sir Launcelot by fortune mette with kynge Carados, and 
anone he knew sir Gawayne that lay bounde before hym. 

‘Al’ seyde syr Launcelot unto sir Gawayne, ‘how stondyth 
hit wyth you?’ 

‘Never so harde,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘onles that ye helpe 
me. For, so God me helpe, withoute ye rescow me I know 
no knyght that may but you other sir Trystrames,’ where- 
for sir Launcelot was hevy at sir Gawaynes wordys. And than 
sir Launcelot bade sir Carados, 

‘Ley downe that knyght and fyght with me!’ 

‘Thow arte but a foole,’ seyde sir Carados, ‘for I woll serve 
the in the same wyse.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘spare me nat, for I 
warne the, I woll nat spare the.’ 

And than he bounde hym hand and foote and so threw 
hym to the grounde, and than he gate his speare in his honde 
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of his squyre and departed frome sir Launcelot to fecche his 
course. And so ayther mette with other and brake their 
Sspeares to theire hondys. And than they pulled oute their 
swerdys and hurled togydyrs on horsebacke more than an 
owre. And at the laste sir Launcelot smote sir Carados suche 
a buffet on the helme that hit perysshed his brayne-panne. 
So than syr Launcelot toke sir Carados by the coler and 
pulled hym undir his horse fete, and than he alyght and pulled 
of his helme and strake offe his hede. Than sir Launcelot 
unbownde sir Gawayne. 

So this same tale was tolde to sir Galahalte and to syr 
Trystrames, and sayde, ‘Now may ye hyre the nobles that 
folowyth sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘and I had nat this messayge 
in hande with this fayre lady, truly I wolde never stynte or 
I had founde sir Launcelot.’ 

Than syr Trystrames and La Beale Isode yeode to the 
see and cam into Cornwayle, and anone all the barownes 
inette with hym. And anone they were rychely wedded wyth 
grete nobley. But evir, as the Frenshe booke seyth, sir Trys- 
trames and La Beale Isode loved ever togedyrs. 

Than was there grete joustys and grete turnayynge, and 
many lordys and ladyes were at that feyste, and sir Trys- 
trames was moste praysed of all other. So thus dured the 
feste longe. 

And aftir that feste was done, within a lytyll whyle aftir, 
by the assente of two ladyes that were with the quene they 
ordayned for hate and envye for to distroy dame Brangwayne 
that was mayden and lady unto La Beale Isode. And she 
was sente into the foreste for to fecche herbys, and there 
she was [mette] and bounde honde and foote to a tre, and 
so she was bounden three dayes. And by fortune sir Palo- 
mydes founde dame Brangwayne, and there he delyverde hir 
from the deth and brought hir to a nunry there besyde for 
to be recoverde. 

Whan Isode the quene myssed hir mayden, wete you well 
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she was ryght hevy as evir any quene myght be, for of all 
erthely women she loved hir beste and moste, cause why she 
cam with her oute of her contrey. And so uppon a day quene 
Isode walked into the foreste and put away hir thoughtes, 
and there she wente hirselff unto a welle and made grete 
moone. And suddey[n]ly there cam sir Palomydes unto her, 
and herde all hir complaynte and seyde, 

‘Madame Isode, and ye wolde graunte me my boone I shall 
brynge agayne to you dame Brangwayne sauff and sounde.’ 

Than the quene was so glad of his profyr that suddaynly 
unavysed she graunte all his askynge. 

‘Well, madame,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I truste to youre 
promyse, and yf ye woll abyde halff an owre here I shall 
brynge hir to you.’ 

‘Sir, I shall abyde you,’ seyde the quene. 

Than sir Palomydes rode forth his way to that nunry, 
and lyghtly he cam agayne with dame Brangwayne; but by 
hir good wylle she wolde nat have comyn to the quene, for 
cause she stoode in adventure of hir lyff. Natwythstondynge, 
halff agayne hir wyll, she cam wyth sir Palomydes unto the 
quene, and whan the quene sawe her she was passyng glad. 

‘Now, madame,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘remembir uppon 
your promyse, for I have fulfylled my promyse.’ 

‘Sir Palomydes,’ seyde the quene, ‘I wote nat what is your 
desyre, but I woll that ye wete, howbehit that I profyrde you 
largely, I thought none evyll, nother, I warne you, none evyll 
woll I do.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘as at this tyme ye shall 
nat know my desyre.’ 

‘But byfore my lorde, myne husbande, there shall ye know 
that ye shall have your desyre that I promysed you.’ 

And than the quene rode home unto the kynge, and sir 
Palomydes rode with hir, and whan sir Palomydes com be- 
fore the kynge he seyde, 
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‘Sir kynge, I requyre the, as thou arte ryghtuous kynge, 
that ye woll juge me the ryght.’ 

‘Telle me your cause,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and ye shall 
have ryght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I promysed youre quene, my 
lady dame Isode, to brynge agayne dame Brangwayne that 
she had loste, uppon this covenaunte, that she sholde graunte 
me a boone that I wolde aske, and withoute grucchynge 
othir advysemente she graunted me.’ 

“What sey ye, my lady?’ seyde the kynge. 

“Hit is as he seyth, so God me helpe! To sey the soth,’ 
seyde the quene, ‘I promysed hym his askynge for love and 
joy I had tose her.’ 

“Welle, madame,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and yf [ye] were 
hasty to graunte what boone he wolde aske, I wolde well that 
[ye] perfourmed [your] promyse.’ 

Than seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I woll that ye wete that I woll 
have youre quene to lede hir and to governe her whereas me 
lyste.’ 

Therewyth the kynge stoode stylle and unbethought hym 
of sir Trystrames and demed that he wolde rescowe her. 
And than hastely the kynge answered and seyde, 

“Take hir to the and the adventures withall that woll falle 
of hit, for, as I suppose, thou wolt nat enjoy her no whyle.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I dare ryght well abyde 
the adventure.’ 

And so, to make shorte tale, sir Palomydes toke hir by the 
honde and seyde, 

‘Madame, grucche nat to go with me, for I desyre nothynge 
but youre owne promyse.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the quene, ‘wete thou well, I feare nat 
gretely to go with the, howbehit thou haste me at avauntage 
uppon my promyse. For I doute nat I shall be worshypfully 
rescowed fro the.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘be as hit be may.’ 

So quene Isode was sette behynde sir Palomydes and rode 
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his way. And anone the kynge sente unto sir Trystrames, 
but in no wyse he wolde nat be founde, for he was in the 
foreste an-huntynge; for that was allwayes hys custom, but 
yf he used armes, to chace and to hunte in the forestes. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the kynge, ‘now am I shamed forever, that 
be myne owne assente my lady and my quene shall be 
devoured.’ 

Than cam there forth a knyght that hyght Lambegus, and 
he was a knyght of sir Trystrames. 

‘My lorde,’ seyde the knyght, ‘syth that ye have suche 
truste in my lorde sir Trystrames, wete yow well for his sake 
I woll ryde aftir your quene and rescow her, other ellys shall 
I be beatyn.’ 

‘Grauntemercy!’ seyde the kynge. ‘And I lyve, sir Lam- 
begus, I shall deserve hit.’ 

And than sir Lambegus armed hym and rode aftir them 
as faste as he myght, and than wythin a whyle he overtoke 
hem. And than sir Palomydes lefte the quene and seyde, 

“What arte thou ?’ seyde sir Palomydes, “arte thou sir Trys- 
trames?’ 

‘Nay,’ he seyde, ‘I am his servaunte, and my name is 
sir Lambegus.’ 

‘That me repentys,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I had lever thou 
had bene sir Trystrames.’ 

‘I leve you well,’ seyde sir Lambegus, ‘but whan thou 
metyste with sir Trystrames thou shalt have bothe thy 
hondys full!’ 

And than they hurteled togydyrs and all to-braste their 
sperys, and than they pulled oute their swerdys and hewed 
on there helmys and hawbirkes. At the laste sir Palomydes 
gaff sir Lambegus suche a wounde that he felle doune lyke 
a dede man to the erthe. Than he loked aftir La Beale Isode, 
and than she was gone he woste nat where. Wete you well 
that sir Palomydes was never so hevy! 

So the quene ran into the foreste, and there she founde a 
welle and therein she had thought to have drowned herselff. 
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And as good fortune wolde, there cam a knyght to her that 
had a castell there besyde, and his name was sir Adtherpe. 
And whan he founde the quene in that myscheff he rescowed 
her and brought hir to his castell. And whan he wyste what 
[s]he was he armed hym and toke his horse, and seyde he 
wolde be avenged uppon sir Palomydes. 

And so he rode unto the tyme he mette with hym, and 
there sir Palomydes wounded hym sore. And by force he 
made hym to telle the cause why he dud batayle wyth hym, 
and he tolde hym how he ladde the quene La Beale Isode into 
hys owne castel. 

‘Now brynge me there,’ seyde sir Palamydes, ‘or thou 
shalt of myne handis die!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Adtherpe, ‘I am so sore wounded I may 
nat folow, but ryde you this way and hit shall bryng you to 
my castell, and therein is the quene.’ 

Sir Palomydes rode tyll that he cam to the castell. And 
at a wyndow La Beale Isode saw sir Palomydes, than she 
made the yatys to be shutte strongely. And whan he sawe 
he myght nat entir into the castell he put of his horse brydyll 
and his sadyll, and so put his horse to pasture and sette 
hymselff downe at the gate, lyke a man that was oute of his 
wytt that recked nat of hymselff. 

Now turne we unto sir Trystrames, that whan he was com 
home and wyste that La Beale Isode was gone with sir Palo- 
mydes, wete you well he was wrothe oute of mesure. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I am this day shamed!’ 
Than he called Gavernayle, his man, and seyde, 

‘Haste the that I were armed and on horsebacke, for well 
I wote sir Lambegus hath no myght nor strength to wyth- 
stonde sir Palomydes. Alas I had nat bene in his stede!’ 

So anone he was armed and horsed and rode aftir into the 
foreyste, and within a whyle he founde his knyght sir Lam- 
begus allmoste to deth wounded. And sir Trystrames bare 
hym to a foster and charged hym to kepe hym welle. 
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And than he rode forth and founde sir Adtherpe sore 
wounded; and he tolde all, and how the quene had drowned 
herself ‘had nat I bene, and how for her sake I toke uppon 
me to do batayle with sir Palomydes’. 

‘Where is my lady?” seyde sir Trystrames. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘she is sure inowe wythin my 
castell, and she can holde her within hit.’ 

‘Grauntemercy,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘of thy grete 
goodnesse.’ 

And so he rode tyll that he cam nyghe his castell. And 
than sir Palomydes sate at the gate and sawe where sir 
Trystrames cam, and he sate as he had slepe, and his horse 
pastured afore hym. 

‘Now go thou, Governayle,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘and 
bydde hym awake and make hym redy.’ 

So Governayle rode unto hym and seyde, 

‘Sir Palomydes! aryse and take to thyne harneys!’ 

But he was in suche a study he herde nat what he seyde. 
So Governayle com agayne to sir Trystrames and tolde hym 
he slepe ellys he was madde. 

‘Go thou agayne,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘and bydde hym 
aryse, and telle hym I am here, his mortal foo.’ 

So Governayle rode agayne, and putte uppon hym with 
the but of his spere and seyde, 

‘Sir Palomydes, make the redy, for wete thou welle sir 
Trystrames hovyth yondir and sendyth the worde he is thy 
mortall foo.’ 

And therewithall sir Palomydes arose stylly withoute ony 
wordys, and gate hys horse anone and sadylled hym and 
brydylled hym; and lyghtly he lepe uppon hym and gate 
his spere in his honde. And aythir feautred their spearys 
and hurled faste togedyrs, and anone sir Trystrames 
smote downe sir Palomydes over his horse tayle. Than 


lyghtly sir Palomydes put his shylde before hym and drew 
his swerde. 
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And there began stronge batayle on bothe partyes, for 
bothe they fought for the love of on[e] lady. And ever she 
lay on the wallys and behylde them how they fought oute of 
mesure. And aythir were wounded passynge sore, but sir 
Palomydes was muche sorer wounded; for they fought thus 
trasynge and traversynge more than two owres, that well 
nyghe for doole and sorow La Beale Isode sowned, and seyde, 

“Alas! that one I loved and yet do, and the other I love 
nat, that they sholde fyght! And yett hit were grete pyté 
that I sholde se sir Palomydes slayne, for well I know by 
that the ende be done sir Palomydes is but a dede man, by- 
cause that he is nat crystened, and I wolde be loth that he 
sholde dye a Sarezen.’ And therewithall she cam downe and 
besought hem for her love to fyght no more. 

‘A, madame,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘what meane you? 
Woll ye have me shamed? For well ye know that I woll be 
ruled by you.’ 

‘A, myne awne lorde,’ seyde La Beale Isode, ‘full well ye 
wote I wolde nat your dyshonour, but I wolde that ye wolde 
for my sake spare this unhappy Sarezen, sir Palomydes.’ 

‘Madame,’ seydesir Trystrames, ‘I woll leve for youre sake.’ 

Than seyde she to sir Palomydes, ‘This shall be thy charge: 
thou shalt go oute of this contrey whyle I am 'therin!.’ 

‘Madame, I woll obey your commaundemente,’ seyde 
sir Palomydes, ‘whyche is sore ayenste my wylle.’ 

‘Than take thy way,’ seyde La Beale Isode, ‘unto the 
courte of kynge Arthure, and there recommaunde me 
unto quene Gwenyvere and tell her that 1 sende her worde 
that there be within this londe but four lovers, and that is 
sir Launcelot and dame Gwenyver, and sir Trystrames and 
quene Isode.’ 

And so sir Palomydes departed with grete hevynesse, and 
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sir Trystrames toke the quene and brought her agayne unto 
kynge Marke. And than was there made grete joy of hir 
home-commynge. Than who was cheryshed but sir Trys- 
trames| 

Than sir Trystrames latte fecche home sir Lambegus, his 
knyght, frome the forsters house; and hit was longe or he was 
hole, but so at the laste he recovered. And thus they lyved 
with joy and play a longe whyle. But ever sir Andret, that 
was nye cosyn unto sir Trystrams, lay in a [watche to] wayte 
betwyxte sir Trystrames and La Beale Isode for to take 
hym and devoure hym. 

So uppon a day sir Trystrames talked with La Beale Isode 
in a wyndowe, and that aspyed sir Andred and tolde the 
kynge. Than kyng Marke toke a swerde in his honde and 
cam to sir Trystrames and called hym ‘false traytowre’, and 
wolde have stryken hym, but sir Trystrames was nyghe hym 
and ran undir his swerde and toke hit oute of his honde. 
And than the kynge cryed: 

“Where ar my knyghtes and my men? I charge you, sle 
this traytowre!’ 

But at that tyme there was nat one that wolde meve for 
his wordys. 

Whan sir Trystrames sawe there was none that wolde be 
ayenste hym he shoke hys swerde to the kynge and made 
countenaunce as he wolde have strykyn hym. And than 
kynge Marke fledde, and sir Trystrames folowed hym and 
smote hym fyve or six strokys flatlynge in the necke, that 
he made hym falle on the nose. 

And than sir Trystrames yode his way and armed hym 
and toke his horse and his men, and so he rode into the 
foreste. And there uppon a day sir Trystrames mette with 
two bretherne that were wyth kynge Marke knyghtes, and 
there he strake of the hede of the tone brother and wounded 
that other to the deth, and he made hym to bere the hede in 
his helme. And thirty mo he there wounded. And whan 
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that knyght com before the kynge to say hys message he 
dyed there before the kynge and the quene. Than kyng 
Marke called his counceyle unto hym and asked avyce of his 
barownes, what were beste to do with sir Trystrames. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the barowns, and in especiall sir Dynas the 
Senesciall, ‘we woll gyff you counceyle for to sende for sir 
Trystrames, for we woll that ye wete many men woll holde 
with sir Trystrames and he were harde bestadde. And, sir,’ 
seyde sir Dynas the Senesciall, ‘ye shall undirstonde that sir 
Trystrames ys called peereless and makeles of ony Crystyn 
knyght, and of his myght and hardynes we know none so 
good a knyght but yf hit be sir Launcelot du Lake. And yff 
he departe frome your courte and go to kyng Arthurs courte, 
wete you well he woll so frende hym there that he woll nat 
sette by your malyce. And therefore, sir, I counceyle you to 
take hym to your grace.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that he be sent fore, that 
we may be frendys.’ 

Than the barounes sente for sir Trystrames undir theire 
conduyte, and so whan sir Trystrames com to the kynge he 
was wellcom, and no rehersall was made, and than there was 
game and play. 

And than the kynge and the quene wente an-huntynge, 
and sir Trystrames. So the kynge and the quene made their 
pavylons and their tentes in the foreste besyde a ryver, and 
there was dayly justyng and huntyng, for there was ever 
redy thirty knyghtes to juste unto all that cam at that tyme. 
And there by fortune com sir Lamorak de Galis and sir 
Dryaunte. And sir Dryaunte justed well, but at the laste 
he had a falle. Than sir Lamorak profyrde, and whan he 
began he fared so wyth the thirty knyghtes that there was 
nat one off them but he gaff a falle, and som of them were 
sore hurte. 

‘I mervayle,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘what knyght he is that 
doth suche dedis of armys..’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I know hym well for a noble 
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knyght as fewe now be lyvynge, and his name is sir Lame- 
rake de Galys.’ 

‘Hit were shame,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that he sholde go thus 
away onles that he were manne-handled. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘mesemyth hit were no wor- 
shyp for a nobleman to have ado with hym, and for this 
cause: for at this tyme he hath done overmuche for ony 
meane knyght lyvynge. And as me semyth,’ seyde sir Trys- 
trames, ‘hit were shame to tempte hym ony more, for 
his horse is wery and hymselff both [for the dedes of armes 
he hath] done this day. Welle concidered, hit were inow for 
sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I requyre you, as ye 
love me and my lady the quene La Beale Isode, take youre 
armys and juste with sir Lameroke de Galis.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘ye bydde me do a thynge that 
is ayenste knyghthode. And well I can thynke that I shall 
gyff hym a falle, for hit is no maystry: for my horse and y 
be freysshe, and so is nat his horse and he. And wete you 
well that he woll take hit for grete unkyndenes, for ever one 
good knyght is loth to take anothir at avauntage. But bycause 
I woll nat displase, as ye requyre me so muste I do and obey 
youre commaundemente.’ 

And so sir Trystrames armed hym and toke his horse and 
putte hym forth, and there sir Lameroke mette hym mygh- 
tyly. And what with the myght of his owne spere and of 
syr Trystrames spere sir Lameroke his horse felle to the 
erthe, and he syttynge in the sadyll. 

So as sone as he myght he avoyded the sadyll and his horse, 
and put his shylde afore hym, and drewe his swerde. And 
i he bade sir Trystrames, ‘alyght, thou knyght, and thou 

arste |’ 


‘Nay, sir!’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I woll no more have ado 
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wyth you, for I have done the overmuche unto my dys- 
honoure and to thy worshyppe.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘I can the no thanke; syn 
thou haste forjusted me on horsebacke I requyre the and 
I beseche the, and thou be sir Trystrames de Lyones, feyght 
with me on foote.’ 

‘I woll nat,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘and wete you well my 
name is sir Trystrames de Lyones, and well I know that ye 178” 
be sir Lameroke de Galis. And this have I done to you 
ayenst my wyll, but I was requyred thereto. But to sey that 
I woll do at your requeste as at this tyme, I woll nat have no 
more ado with you at this tyme, for me shamyth of that 
I have done.’ 

‘As for the shame,’ seyde sir Lamerake, ‘on thy party or 
on myne, beare thou hit and thou wyll: for thoughe a marys 
sonne hath fayled me now, yette a quenys sonne shall nat 
fayle the! And therefore, and thou be suche a knyght as men 
calle the, I requyre the alyght and fyght with me!’ 

‘Sir Lameroke,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I undirstonde your 
harte is grete, and cause why ye have to sey the soth, for hit 
wolde greve me and ony good knyght sholde kepe hym 
freyssh and than to stryke downe a wery knyght; for that 
knyght nother horse was never fourmed that allway may 
endure. And therefore,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I woll nat 
have ado with you, for me forthynkes of that [have done.’ 25 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘I shall quyte you and 
ever I se my tyme.’ 

So he departed frome hym with sir Dryaunte, and by the (34) 
way they mette with a knyght that was sente fro dame 
Morgan le Fay unto kynge Arthure. And this knyght hada 30 
fayre horne harneyste with golde, and the horne had suche a 
vertu that there myght no lady nothir jantyllwoman drynke 
of that horne but yf she were trew to her husbande; and if 
she were false she sholde spylle all the drynke, and if she 
were trew to her lorde she myght drynke thereof pesiblé. 35 
And because of the quene Gwenyvere and in the dispyte of 
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sir Launcelot this horne was sente unto kynge Arthure. 
And so by forse sir Lameroke made that knyght to telle all the 
cause why he bare the horne, and so he tolde hym all hole. 

‘Now shalt thou bere this horne,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘to 
kynge Marke, othir chose to dye. For in the dyspyte of sir 
Trystrames thou shalt bere hit hym, that horne, and sey that 
I sente hit hym for to assay his lady, and yf she be trew he 
shall preve her.’ 

So this knyght wente his way unte kynge Marke and 
brought hym that ryche horne, and seyde that sir Lamerok 
sente hit hym, and so he tolde hym the vertu of that horne. 

Than the kynge made his quene to drynke thereof, and an 
hondred ladyes with her, and there were but four ladyes of 
all tho that dranke clene. 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘this is a grete dyspyte,’ and 
swore a grete othe that she sholde be brente and the other 
ladyes also. 

Than the barowns gadred them togedyrs and seyde 
playnly they wolde nat have tho ladyes brente for an horne 
made by sorsery that cam “frome the false sorseres and wycche 
moste that is now lyvyng’. For that horne dud never good, 
but caused stryff and bate, and allway in her dayes she was an 
enemy to all trew lovers. 

So there were many knyghtes made their avowe that and 
ever they mette wyth Morgan le Fay that they wolde shew 
her shorte curtesy. Also syr Trystrames was passyng wroth 
that sir Lamerok sent that horne unto kynge Marke, for welle 
he knew that hit was done in the dispyte of hym, and there- 
fore he thought to quyte sir Lameroke. 

Than sir Trystrames used dayly and nyghtly to go to 
quene Isode evir whan he myght, and ever sir Andret, his 


cosyn, wacched hym nyght by nyght for to take hym with 
La Beale Isode. 
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And so uppon a nyght sir Andret aspyed his owre and 
the tyme whan sir Trystrames went to his lady. Than sir 
Andret gate unto hym twelve knyghtis, and at mydnyght he 
sette uppon sir Trystrames secretly and suddeynly. And 
there sir Trystrames was takyn nakyd a-bed with La Beale 
mag and so was he bounde hande and foote and kepte tyll 

ay. 

And than by the assent of kynge Marke and of sir Andret 
and of som of the barownes sir Trystramys was lad unto a 
chapell that stood uppon the see rockys, there for to take his 
jugemente. And so he was lad bounden with forty knyghtes, 
and whan sir Trystrames saw that there was none other boote 
but nedis he muste dye, than seyde he, 

‘Fayre lordis! Remembir what I have done for the contrey 
of Cornwayle, and what jouparté I have bene in for the wele 
of you all. For whan I fought 'for the trewage of Cornwayle! 
with sir Marhalte, the good knyght, I was promysed to be 
bettir rewarded, whan ye all refused to take the batayle. 
Therefore, as ye be good jantyll knyghtes, se me nat thus 
shamfully to dye, for hit is shame to all knyghthode thus to 
se me dye. For I dare sey,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘that I mette 
never with no knyght but I was as good as he or better.’ 

‘Fye uppon the!’ seyde sir Andrete, ‘false traytur thou 
arte with thyne advauntage! For all thy boste thou shalt dye 
this day!’ 

‘Ateeamdsnete, Amdretel’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘thou 
sholdyst be my kynnysman, and now arte to me full un- 
frendely. But and there were no more but thou and I, thou 
woldyst nat put me to deth.’ 

‘No?’ seyde sir Andred, and therewith he drew his swerde 
and wolde have slayne hym. 

So whan sir Trystrames sye hym make that countenaunce 
he loked uppon bothe his hondis that were faste boundyn 
unto two knyghtes, and suddeynly he pulde them bothe 
unto hym and unwrayste his hondis, and lepe unto his cosyn 
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sir Andred, and wroth his swerde oute of his hondis. And 
than he smote sir Andret, that he felle downe to the erthe, 
and so he fought that he kylde ten knyghtys. 

So than sir Trystrames gate the chapell and kepte hyt 
myghtyly. Than the crye was grete, and peple drew faste 
unto sir Andret, mo than an hondred. So whan sir Trys- 
tramys saw the peple draw unto hym he remembyrd he was 
naked, and sparde faste the chapell dore and brake the 
barrys of a wyndow, and so he lepe oute and felle uppon the 
craggys in the see. 

And so at that tyme sir Andret nothir none of his felowys 
myght nat gete hym. But whan they were departed, Gover- 
nayle and sir Lambegus and sir Sentrayle de Lushon, that 
were sir Trystrames men, sought sore aftir their maystir 
whan they herde he was ascaped. And so on the rokkys 
they founde hym, and with towels pulde hym up. And than 
sir Trystrames asked where was La Beale Isode. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Governayle, ‘she is put in a lazar-cote.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘that is a full ungoodly place 
for suche a fayre lady, and yf I may she shall nat be longe 
theres 

And so he toke hys men and wente thereas was La Beale 
Isode, and fette her away, and brought her into a fayre foreste 
to a fayre maner; and so he abode there with hir. So now this 
good knyght bade his men departe, for at that tyme he myght 
nat helpe them, and so they departed all save Governayle. 

And so uppon a day sir Trystrames yode into the foroste 
for to disporte hym, and there he felle on slepe. And so 
happynde there cam to sir Trystrames a man that he had 
slayne his brothir. And so whan this man had founde hym 
he shotte hym thorow the sholdir with an arow!, and anone 
sir Trystrames sterte up and kylde that man. 

2 downe not in C 3 Csir Tristram foughte ty] that 5 C the peple 
10 C’crackys 12 C’gete to hymat that tyme Capitulum XXXV Soo whanne 
14 sore aftir not in C 15 C™* escaped thenne they were passynge gladde 
16 C' with tuels 17-18 C* asked hem where was la beale Isoud for he wende 
she had ben had aweye of Andreds peple Sir 23 Ca foreste 24 Cand 
sire ‘I'ristram there abode —_ now not in C 25-26 C’'men goo from hym For 
at this tyme I maye not helpe you soo 28-29 C and thenne hit happend 
that there he felle on slepe And there came a man that sire Tristram afore hand had 
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And in the meanetyme hit was tolde unto kynge Marke 
how sir Trystrames and La Beale Isode were in that same 
maner, and thydir he cam with many knyghtes to sle sir 
Trystrames. And whan he cam there he founde hym gone, 
and anone he toke La Beale Isode home with hym and kepte 
her strayte, that by no meane she myght never wryght nor 
sende. 

And whan sir Trystrames com toward the maner he 
founde the tracke of many horse, and loked aboute in the 
place and knew that his lady was gone. And than sir Trys- 
trames toke grete sorow and endured with grete sorow and 
payne longe tyme, for the arow that he was hurte wythall was 
envenomed. 

So by the meane of La Beale Isode she (b)ade a lady that 
was cosyn unto dame Brangwayne, and she cam unto sir 
Trystrames and tolde hym that he myght nat be hole by no 
meanys, ‘for thy lady Isode may nat helpe the; therefore she 
byddyth you, haste you into Bretayne unto kynge Howell, 
and there shall ye fynde his doughter that is called Isode le 
Blaunche Maynes, and there shall ye fynde that she shall 
helpe you.’ 

Than sir Trystrames and Governayle gate them shyppyng, 
and so sayled into Bretayne. And whan kyng Howell knew 
that hit was sir Trystrames he was full glad of hym. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I am com unto this contrey to 
have helpe of youre doughter, 'for hit is tolde me that there 
is none other may hele me but shel.’ 

And so ‘within a whyle’ she heled hym. 

There was an erle that hyght Grype, and thys erle made 
grete warre uppon 'the kynge and putte hym! to the worse 
and beseged hym. And on a tyme sir Keyhydyns that was 
sonne to the kynge Howell, as he issewed oute he was sore 
r unto notin C 3 Cand as soone as euer he myght thyder 5 Cand 
therehe 6-7 C’ never she myght wetet nor sende vnto T'rystram nor he vnto her 
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wounded nyghe to the deth. Than Governayle wente to the 
kynge and seyde, ' 

‘Sir, I counceyle you to desyre my lorde sir Trystrames 
as in your nede to helpe you.’ 

‘I woll do by youre counceyle,’ seyde the kynge. And so 
he yode unto sir Trystrames and prayde hym as in his warrys 
to helpe hym, ‘for my sonne sir Keyhidyns may nat go unto 
the fylde’. 

‘Sir’, seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I woll go to the fylde and do 
what I may.’ 

So sir Trystrames issued oute of the towne wyth suche 
felyshyp as he myght make, and ded suche dedys that all 
Bretayne spake of hym. And than at the laste by grete force 
he slew the erle Grype his owne hondys, and mo than an 
hondred knyghtes he slew that day. 

And than sir Trystrames was resceyved into the cyté 
worshypfully with procession. Than kyng Howell enbraced 
hym in his armys and seyde, 

‘Sir Trystrames, all my kyngedom I woll resygne to 

ou.’ 

‘God defende!’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘for I am beholdyn 
thereto for your doughtyrs sake to do for you more than 
that.’ 

So by the grete meanes of the kynge and his sonne there 
grewe prete love betwyxte Isode and sir Trystrames, for that 
lady was bothe goode and fayre, and a woman of noble 
bloode and fame. And for because that sir Trystrames had 
suche chere and ryches and all other plesaunce that he had 
allmoste forsakyn La Beale Isode. 

And so uppon a tyme sir Trystrames aggreed to wed this 
Isode le Blaunche Maynes. And so at the laste they were 
wedded and solemply hylde their maryayge. 

And so whan they were a-bed bothe, sir Trystrames re- 
membirde hym of his olde lady, La Beale Isode, and than 
he toke suche a thoughte suddeynly that he was all dismayed, 
and other chere made he none 'but! with clyppynge and 
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kyssynge. As for 'other’ fleyshely lustys, sir Trystrames had 
never ado with hir: suche mencion makyth the Freynshe 
booke. Also hit makyth mencion that the lady wente there 
had be no plesure but kyssynge and clyppynge. 

And in the meanetyme there was a knyght in Bretayne, 
his name was sir Suppynabyles, and he com over the see into 
Inglonde, and so he com into the courte of kynge Arthure. 
And there he mette with sir Launcelot du Lake and tolde 
hym of the maryayge of sir Trystrames. Than seyde sir 
Launcelot, 

‘Fye uppon hym, untrew knyght to his lady! That so 
noble a knyght as sir Trystrames is sholde be founde to his 
fyrst lady and love untrew, that is the quene of Cornwayle! 
But sey ye to hym thus,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that of all 
knyghtes in the worlde I have loved hym [most and had 
most joye of hym], and all was for his noble dedys. And 
lette hym wete that the love betwene hym and me is done 
for ever, and that I gyff hym warnyng: from this day forthe 
I woll be his mortall enemy.’ 

So departed sir Suppynabiles unto Bretayne agayne, and 
there he founde sir Trystrames and tolde hym that he had 
bene in kynge Arthures courte. Than sir Trystrames seyde, 

‘Herd ye onythynge of me?” 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Suppynabyles, ‘there I harde 
sir Launcelot speke of you grete shame, and that ye ar 
a false knyght to youre lady. And he bade me do you to 
wyte that he woll be youre mortal foo in every place where 
he may mete you.’ 

‘That me repentyth,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘for of all 
knyghtes I loved moste to be in his felyshyp.’ 

Than sir Trystrames was ashamed and made grete mone that 
ever any knyghtes sholde defame hym for the sake of his lady. 

And so in this meanewhyle La Beale Isode made a lettir 
unto quene Gwenyvere complaynyng her of the untrouthe of 
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sir Trystrames, how he had wedded the kynges doughter of 


Bretayne. So quene Gwenyver sente her another letter and 
bade her be of goode comforte, for she sholde have joy aftir 
sorow: for sir Trystrames was so noble a knyght called that 
by craftes of sorsery ladyes wolde make suche noble [men] 
to wedde them. ‘But the ende’, quene Gwenyver seyde, 
‘shulde be thus, that he shall hate her and love you bettir than 
ever he dud.’ 


1 Cand how 3 C good chere 6-7 Cbut in the ende Quene Gueneuer said 
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+— CHAPTER I — 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM DE LIONES WAS BORN, AND HOW: 
AS MOTHER DIED"AT HIS BIRTHYP WHEREFORE S HE 
NAMED HIM TRISTRAM. 


T was a king that hight Meliodas, and he was lord and king of 
(be country of Liones, and this Meliodas was a likely knight as 
any was that time living. And by fortune he wedded King Mark’s 
sister of Cornwall, and she was called Elizabeth, that was called 
both good and fair. And at that time King Arthur reigned, and he 
was whole king of England, Wales, and Scotland, and of many 
other realms: howbeit there were many kings that were lords of 
many countries, but all they held their lands of King Arthur; for 
in Wales were two kings, and in the north were many kings; and 
in Cornwall and in the west were two kings; also in Ireland were 
two or three kings, and all were under the obeisance of King 
Arthur. So was the King of France, and the King of Brittany, and 
all the lordships unto Rome. 

So when this King Meliodas had been with his wife, within a 
while she waxed great with child, and she was a full meek lady, 
and well she loved her lord, and he her again, so there was great 
joy betwixt them. Then there was a lady in that country that had 
loved King Meliodas long, and by no mean she never could get his 
love; therefore she let ordain upon a day, as King Meliodas rode 
a-hunting, for he was a great chaser, and there by an enchantment 
she made him chase an hart by himself alone till that he came to 
an old castle, and there anon he was taken prisoner by the lady 
that him loved. When Elizabeth, King Meliodas’ wife, missed her 
lord, and she was nigh out of her wit, and also as great with child 
as she was, she took a gentlewoman with her, and ran into the 
forest to seek her lord. And when she was far in the forest she 


might no farther, for she began to travail fast of her child. And she 
had many grimly throes; her gentlewoman helped her all that she 
might, and so by miracle of Our Lady of Heaven she was delivered 
with great pains. But she had taken such cold for the default of 
help that deep draughts of death took her, that needs she must die 
and depart out of this world; there was none other bote. 

And when this Queen Elizabeth saw that there was none other 
bote, then she made great dole, and said unto her gentlewoman: 
When ye see my lord, King Meliodas, recommend me unto him, 
and tell him what pains I endure here for his love, and how I must 
die here for his sake for default of good help; and let him wit that 
1am full sorry to depart out of this world from him, therefore pray 
him to be friend to my soul. Now let me see my little child, for 
whom I have had all this sorrow. And when she saw him she said 
thus: Ah, my little son, thou hast murdered thy mother, and there- 
fore I suppose, thou that art a murderer so young, thou art full 
likely to be a manly man in thine age. And because I shall die of 
the birth of thee, I charge thee, gentlewoman, that thou pray my 
lord, King Meliodas, that when he is christened let call him 
Tristram, that is as much to say as a sorrowful birth. And there- 
with this queen gave up the ghost and died. Then the gentlewoman 
laid her under an umbre of a great tree, and then she lapped the 
child as well as she might for cold. Right so there came the barons, 
following after the queen, and when they saw that she was dead, 
and understood none other but the king was destroyed! ,then 
certain of them would have slain the child, because they would 
have been lords of the country of Liones. 


! printed by Caxton as part of chap. ii. 


a CHAPTER Il = 


HOW THE STEPMOTHER OF SIR TRISTRAM HAD 
ORDAINED POISON FOR TO HAVE POISONED 
, SIR TRISTRAM. 


uT then through the fair speech of the gentlewoman, and by 
B the means that she made, the most part of the barons would 
not assent thereto. And then they let carry home the dead queen, 
and much dole was made for her. 

Then this meanwhile Merlin delivered King Meliodas out of 
prison on the morn after his queen was dead. And so when the 
king was come home the most part of the barons made great joy. 
But the sorrow that the king made for his queen that might no 
tongue tell. So then the king let inter her richly, and after he let 
christen his child as his wife had commanded afore her death. And 
then he let call him Tristram, the sorrowful born child. Then the 
King Meliodas endured seven years without a wife, and all this 
time Tristram was nourished well. Then it befell that King Meliodas 
wedded King Howell's daughter of Brittany, and anon she had chil- 
dren of King Meliodas: then was she heavy and wroth that her 
children should not rejoice the country of Liones, wherefore this 
queen ordained for to poison young Tristram. So she let poison be 
put in a piece of silver in the chamber whereas Tristram and her 
children were together, unto that intent that when Tristram were 
thirsty he should drink that drink. And so it fell upon a day, the 
queen's son, as he was in that chamber, espied the piece with 
poison, and he weened it had been good drink, and because the 
child was thirsty he took the piece with poison and drank freely; 
and therewithal suddenly the child brast and was dead. 

When the queen of Meliodas wist of the death of her son, wit 
ye well that she was heavy. But yet the king understood nothing 
of her treason. Notwithstanding the queen would not leave this, 
but eft she let ordain more poison, and put it in a piece. And by 
fortune King Meliodas, her husband, found the piece with wine 


where was the poison, and he that was much thirsty took the piece 
for to drink thereout. And as he would have drunken thereof the 
queen espied him, and then she ran unto him, and pulled the piece 
from him suddenly. The king marvelled why she did so, and 
remembered him how her son was suddenly slain with poison. 
And then he took her by the hand, and said: Thou false traitress, 
thou shalt tell me what manner of drink this is, or else I shall slay 
thee. And therewith he pulled out his sword, and sware a great 
oath that he should slay her but if she told him truth. Ah ! mercy, 
my lord, said she, and I shall tell you all. And then she told him 
why she would have slain Tristram, because her children should 
rejoice his land. Well, said King Meliodas, and therefore shall ye 
have the law. And so she was condemned by the assent of the 
barons to be burnt; and then was there made a great fire, and right 
as she was at the fire to take her execution, young Tristram kneeled 
afore King Meliodas, and besought him to give him a boon. I will 
well, said the king again. Then said young Tristram, Give me the 
life of thy queen, my stepmother. That is unrightfully asked, said 
King Meliodas, for thou ought of right to hate her, for she would 
have slain thee with that poison an she might have had her will; 
and for thy sake most is my cause that she should die. 

Sir, said Tristram, as for that, I beseech you of your mercy that 
you will forgive it her, and as for my part, God forgive it her, and 
I do; and so much it liked your highness to grant me my boon, for 
God’s love I require you hold your promise. Sithen it is so, said the 
king, I will that ye have her life. Then, said the king, I give her to 
you, and go ye to the fire and take her, and do with her what ye 
will. So Sir Tristram went to the fire, and by the commandment of 
the king delivered her from the death. But after that King Meliodas 
would never have ado with her as at bed and board. But by the 
good means of young Tristram he made the king and her accorded. 
But then the king would not suffer young Tristram to abide no 


longer in his court. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS SENT INTO FRANCE, AND HAD 
ONE TO GOVERN HIM NAMED GOUVERNAIL, AND HOW 
HE LEARNED TO HARP, HAWK. AND HUNT. 


ND then he let ordain a gentleman that was well learned and 
omen his name was Gouvernail; and then he sent young 
Tristram with Gouvernail into France to learn the language, and 
nurture, and deeds of arms. And there was Tristram more than 
seven years. And then when he well could speak the language, and 
had learned all that he might learn in that country, then he came 
home to his father, King Meliodas, again. And so Tristram learned 
to be an harper passing all other, that there was none such called 
in no country, and so on harping and on instruments of music he 
applied him in his youth for to learn. 

And after, as he grew in might and strength, he laboured ever 
in hunting and in hawking, so that never gentleman more, that 
ever we heard read of. And as the book saith, he began good 
measures of blowing of beasts of venery, and beasts of chase, and 
all manner of vermin, and all these terms we have yet of hawking 
and hunting. And therefore the book of venery, of hawking, and 
hunting, is called the book of Sir Tristram. Wherefore, as 
meseemeth, all gentlemen that bear old arms ought of right to 
honour Sir Tristram for the goodly terms that gentlemen have and 
use, and shall to the day of doom, that thereby in a manner all 
men of worship may dissever a gentleman from a yeoman, and 
from a yeoman a villain. For he that gentle is will draw him unto 
gentle tatches, and to follow the customs of noble gentlemen. 

Thus Sir Tristram endured in Cornwall until he was big and strong, 
of the age of eighteen years. And then the King Meliodas had great 
joy of Sir Tristram, and so had the queen, his wife. For ever after in 
her life, because Sir Tristram saved her from the fire, she did never 
hate him more after, but loved him ever after, and gave Tristram 
many great gifts; for every estate loved him, where that he went. 
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HOW SIR MARHAUS CAME OUT OF IRELAND FOR TO 
ASK TRUAGE OF CORNWALL, OR ELSE HE WOULD 
PIGH? T PREREPORE. 


+\— it befell that King Anguish of Ireland sent unto King Mark 
of Cornwall for his truage, that Cornwall had paid many winters. 
And all that time King Mark was behind of the truage for seven 
years. And King Mark and his barons gave unto the messenger of 
Ireland these words and answer, that they would none pay; and bade 
the messenger go unto his King Anguish, and tell him we will pay 
him no truage, but tell your lord, an he will always have truage of 
us of Comwall, bid him send a trusty knight of his land, that will 
fight for his right, and we shall find another for to defend our right. 
With this answer the messengers departed into Ireland. And when 
King Anguish understood the answer of the messengers he was 
wonderly wroth. And then he called unto him Sir Marhaus, the good 
knight, that was nobly proved, and a Knight of the Table Round. 
And this Marhaus was brother unto the queen of Ireland. Then the 
king said thus: Fair brother, Sir Marhaus, I pray you go into Cornwall 
for my sake, and do battle for our truage that of right we ought to 
have: and whatsomever ye spend ye shall have sufficiently, more 
than ye shall need. Sir, said Marhaus, wit ye well that J shall not be 
loath to do battle in the right of you and your land with the best 
knight of the Table Round; for I know them, for the most part, what 
be their deeds; and for to advance my deeds and to increase my 
worship I will right gladly go unto this journey for our right. 

So in all haste there was made purveyance for Sir Marhaus, and 
he had all things that to him needed; and so he departed out of 
Ireland, and arrived up in Cornwall even fast by the Castle of Tintagil. 
And when King Mark understood that he was there arrived to fight 
for Ireland, then made King Mark great sorrow when he understood 
that the good and noble knight Sir Marhaus was come. For they 
knew no knight that durst have ado with him. For at that time Sir 


Marhaus was called one of the famousest and renowned knights of 
the world. And thus Sir Marhaus abode in the sea, and every day 
he sent unto King Mark for to pay the truage that was behind of 
seven year, other else to find a knight to fight with him for the truage. 
This manner of message Sir Marhaus sent daily unto King Mark. 

Then they of Cornwall let make cries in every place, that what 
knight would fight for to save the truage of Comwall, he should be 
rewarded so that he should fare the better, term of his life. Then some 
of the barons said to King Mark, and counselled him to send to the 
court of King Arthur for to seek Sir Launcelot du Lake, that was that 
time named for the marvelloust knight of all the world. Then there 
were some other barons that counselled the king not to do so, and 
said that it was labour in vain, because Sir Marhaus was a knight of 
the Round Table, therefore any of them will be loath to have ado with 
other, but if it were any knight at his own request would fight 
disguised and unknown. So the king and all his barons assented that 
it was no bote to seek any knight of the Round Table. This mean while 
came the language and the noise unto King Meliodas, how that Sir 
Marhaus abode battle fast by Tintagil, and how King Mark could find 
no manner knight to fight for him. When young Tristram heard of 
this he was wroth, and sore ashamed that there durst no knight in 
Comwall have ado with Sir Marhaus of Ireland. 


a= CHAPTER V = 


HOW TRISTRAM ENTERPRIZED THE BATTLE TO FIGHT 
FOR THE TRUAGE OF CORNWALL, AND HOW HE WAS 
MADE KNIGHT. 


hb Tristram went unto his father, King Meliodas, and 
asked him counsel what was best to do for to recover Cornwall 
from truage. For, as meseemeth, said Sir Tristram, it were shame 
that Sir Marhaus, the queen’s brother of Ireland, should go away 
unless that he were foughten withal. As for that, said King 


Meliodas, wit you well, son Tristram, that Sir Marhaus is called one 
of the best knights of the world, and Knight of the Table Round; 
and therefore I know no knight in this country that is able to match 
with him. Alas, said Sir Tristram, that I am not made knight; and 
if Sir Marhaus should thus depart into Ireland, God let me never 
have worship: an I were made knight I should match him. And sir, 
said Tristram, I pray you give me leave to ride to King Mark; and, 
so ye be not displeased, of King Mark will I be made knight. I will 
well, said King Meliodas, that ye be ruled as your courage will rule 
you. Then Sir Tristram thanked his father much. And then he made 
him ready to ride into Cornwall. 

In the meanwhile there came a messenger with letters of love 
from King Faramon of France’s daughter unto Sir Tristram, that 
were full piteous letters, and in them were written many 
complaints of love; but Sir Tristram had no joy of her letters nor 
regard unto her. Also she sent him a little brachet that was pass- 
ing fair. But when the king’s daughter understood that Sir Tristram 
would not love her, as the book saith, she died for sorrow. And 
then the same squire that brought the letter and the brachet came 
again unto Sir Tristram, as after ye shall hear in the tale. 

So this young Sir Tristram rode unto his eme, King Mark of 
Cornwall. And when he came there he heard say that there would 
no knight fight with Sir Marhaus. Then yede Sir Tristram unto his 
eme and said: Sir, if ye will give me the order of knighthood, I will 
do battle with Sir Marhaus. What are ye, said the king, and from 
whence be ye come? Sir, said Tristram, I come from King Meliodas 
that wedded your sister, and a gentleman wit ye well | am. King 
Mark beheld Sir Tristram and saw that he was but a young man of 
age, but he was passingly well made and big. Fair sir, said the king, 
what is young mane, and where were ye born? Sir, said he again, 
my name is Tristram, and in the country of Liones was I born. Ye 
say well, said the king; and if ye will do this battle I shall make you 
knight. Therefore J come to you, said Sir Tristram, and for none 
other cause. But then King Mark made him knight. And there- 
withal, anon as he had made him knight, he sent a messenger unto 
Sir Marhaus with letters that said that he had found a young knight 


ready for to take the battle to the uttermost. It may well be, said 
Sir Marhaus; but tell King Mark I will not fight with no knight but 
he be of blood royal, that is to say, other king’s son, other queen’s 
son, born of a prince or princess. 

When King Mark understood that, he sent for Sir Tristram de 
Liones and told him what was the answer of Sir Marhaus. Then said 
Sir Tristram: Sithen that he saith so, let him wit that Iam come of 
father side and mother side of as noble blood as he is: for, sir, now 
shall ye know that Iam King Meliodas’ son, born of your own sister, 
Dame Elizabeth, that died in the forest in the birth of me. O Jesu, 
said King Mark, ye are welcome fair nephew to me. Then in all the 
haste the king let horse Sir Tristram, and armed him in the best 
manner that might be had or gotten for gold or silver. And then 
King Mark sent unto Sir Marhaus, and did him to wit that a better 
born man than he was himself should fight with him, and his name 
is Sir Tristram de Liones, gotten of King Meliodas, and born of King 
Mark’s sister. Then was Sir Marhaus glad and blithe that he should 
fight with such a gentleman. And so by the assent of King Mark 
and of Sir Marhaus they let ordain that they should fight within an 
island nigh Sir Marhaus’ ships; and so was Sir Tristram put into a 
vessel both his horse and he, and all that to him longed both for his 
body and for his horse. Sir Tristram lacked nothing. And when King 
Mark and his barons of Cornwall beheld how young Sir Tristram 
departed with such a carriage to fight for the right of Cornwall, there 
was neither man nor woman of worship but they wept to see and 
understand so young a knight to jeopardy himself for their right. 


a CELAP LER. V | =e 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM ARRIVED INTO THE ISLAND FOR TO 
FURNISH THE BATTLE WITH SIR MARHAUS. 


S o to shorten this tale, when Sir Tristram was arrived within the 
island he looked to the farther side, and there he saw at an 


anchor six ships nigh to the land; and under the shadow of the 
ships upon the land, there hoved the noble knight, Sir Marhaus of 
Ireland. Then Sir Tristram commanded his servant Gouvernail to 
bring his horse to the land, and dress his harness at all manner of 
rights. And then when he had so done he mounted upon his horse; 
and when he was in his saddle well apparelled, and his shield 
dressed upon his shoulder, Tristram asked Gouvernail, Where is 
this knight that I shall have ado withal? Sir, said Gouvernail, see 
ye him not? I weened ye had seen him; yonder he hoveth under 
the umbre of his ships on horseback, with his spear in his hand 
and his shield upon his shoulder. That is truth, said the noble 
knight, Sir Tristram, now I see him well enough. 

Then he commanded his servant Gouvernail to go to his vessel 
again: And commend me unto mine eme King Mark, and pray him, 
if that I be slain in this battle, for to inter my body as him seemed 
best: and as for me, let him wit that I will never yield me for 
cowardice: and if I be slain and flee not, then they have lost no 
truage for me; and if so be that I flee or yield me as recreant, bid 
mine eme never bury me in Christian burials. And upon thy life, 
said Sir Tristram to Gouvernail, come thou not nigh this island till 
that thou see me overcome or slain, or else that | win yonder 
knight. So either departed from other sore weeping. 


-— CHAPTER VII — 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT AGAINST SIR MARHAUS 
AND ACHIEVED HIS BATTLE. AND HOW SIR MARHAUS 
BED) TOwdlS,.S HIP. 


np then Sir Marhaus avised Sir Tristram, and said thus: Young 
i Sir Tristram, what dost thou here? me sore repenteth 
of thy courage, for wit thou well I have been assayed, and the best 
knights of this land have been assayed of my hand; and also I have 
matched with the best knights of the world, and therefore by my 


counsel return again unto thy vessel. And fair knight, and well- 
proved knight, said Sir Tristram, thou shalt well wit I may not 
forsake thee in this quarrel, for I am for thy sake made knight. 
And thou shalt well wit that I am a king’s son born, and gotten 
upon a queen; and such promise I have made at my uncle’s request 
and mine own seeking, that I shall fight with thee unto the utter- 
most, and deliver Cornwall from the old truage. And also wit thou 
well, Sir Marhaus, that this is the greatest cause that thou couragest 
me to have ado with thee, for thou art called one of the most 
renowned knights of the world, and because of that noise and fame 
that thou hast thou givest me courage to have ado with thee, for 
never yet was I proved with good knight; and sithen I took the 
order of knighthood this day, I am well pleased that I may have 
ado with so good a knight as thou art. And now wit thou well, Sir 
Marhaus, that I cast me to get worship on thy body; and if that I 
be not proved, I trust to God that I shall be worshipfully proved 
upon thy body, and to deliver the country of Cornwall for ever 
from all manner of truage from Ireland for ever. 

When Sir Marhaus had heard him say what he would, he said 
then thus again: Fair knight, sithen it is so that thou castest to win 
worship of me, I let thee wit worship may thou none lose by me 
if thou mayest stand me three strokes; for I let thee wit for my 
noble deeds, proved and seen, King Arthur made me Knight of the 
Table Round. 

Then they began to feutre their spears, and they met so fiercely 
together that they smote either other down, both horse and all. 
But Sir Marhaus smote Sir Tristram a great wound in the side with 
his spear, and then they avoided their horses, and pulled out their 
swords, and threw their shields afore them. And then they lashed 
together as men that were wild and courageous. And when they 
had stricken so together long, then they left their strokes, and 
foined at their breaths and visors; and when they saw that that 
might not prevail them, then they hurtled together like rams to 
bear either other down. Thus they fought still more than half a 
day, and either were wounded passing sore, that the blood ran 
down freshly from them upon the ground. By then Sir Tristram 


waxed more fresher than Sir Marhaus, and better winded and 
bigger; and with a mighty stroke he smote Sir Marhaus upon the 
helm such a buffet that it went through his helm, and through the 
coif of steel, and through the brain-pan, and the sword stuck so 
fast in the helm and in his brain-pan that Sir Tristram pulled thrice 
at his sword or ever he might pull it out from his head; and there 
Marhaus fell down on his knees, the edge of Tristram’s sword left 
in his brain-pan. And suddenly Sir Marhaus rose grovelling, and 
threw his sword and his shield from him, and so ran to his ships 
and fled his way, and Sir Tristram had ever his shield and his sword. 

And when Sir Tristram saw Sir Marhaus withdraw him, he said: 
Ah ! Sir Knight of the Round Table, why withdrawest thou thee? 
thou dost thyself and thy kin great shame, for I am but a young 
knight, or now I was never proved, and rather than I should with- 
draw me from thee, I had rather be hewn in an hundred pieces. 
Sir Marhaus answered no word but yede his way sore groaning. 
Well, Sir Knight, said Sir Tristram, I promise thee thy sword and 
thy shield shall be mine; and thy shield shall I wear in all places 
where I ride on mine adventures, and in the sight of King Arthur 
and all the Round Table. 


-— CHAPTER VIII = 


HOW SIR MARHAUS AFTER THAT HE WAS ARRIVED IN 
IRELAND DIED OF THE STROKE THAT SIR TRISTRAM HAD 
GIVEN HIM, AND HOW TRISTRAM WAS HURT. 


Non Sir Marhaus and his fellowship departed into Ireland. 
Nee as soon as he came to the king, his brother, he let search 
his wounds. And when his head was searched a piece of Sir 
Tristram’s sword was found therein, and might never be had out 
of his head for no surgeons, and so he died of Sir Tristram’s sword; 
and that piece of the sword the queen, his sister, kept it for ever 
with her, for she thought to be revenged an she might. 


Now turn we again unto Sir Tristram, that was sore wounded, 
and full sore bled that he might not within a little while, when he 
had taken cold, unnethe stir him of his limbs. And then he set him 
down softly upon a little hill, and bled fast. Then anon came 
Gouvernail, his man, with his vessel; and the king and his barons 
came with procession against him. And when he was come unto 
the land, King Mark took him in his arms, and the king and Sir 
Dinas, the seneschal, led Sir Tristram into the castle of Tintagil. And 
then was he searched in the best manner, and laid in his bed. And 
when King Mark saw his wounds he wept heartily, and so did all 
his lords. So God me help, said King Mark, I would not for all my 
lands that my nephew died. So Sir Tristram lay there a month and 
more, and ever he was like to die of that stroke that Sir Marhaus 
smote him first with the spear. For, as the French book saith, the 
spear’s head was envenomed, that Sir Tristram might not be whole. 
Then was King Mark and all his barons passing heavy, for they 
deemed none other but that Sir Tristram should not recover. Then 
the king let send alter all manner of leeches and surgeons, both 
unto men and women, and there was none that would behote him 
the life. Then came there a lady that was a right wise lady, and she 
said plainly unto King Mark, and to Sir Tristram, and to all his 
barons, that he should never be whole but if Sir Tristram went in 
the same country that the venom came from, and in that country 
should he be holpen or else never. Thus said the lady unto the king. 

When King Mark understood that, he let purvey for Sir Tristram 
a fair vessel, well victualled, and therein was put Sir Tristram, and 
Gouvernail with him, and Sir Tristram took his harp with him, 
and so he was put into the sea to sail into Ireland: and so by good 
fortune he arrived up in Ireland, even fast by a castle where the 
king and the queen was; and at his arrival he sat and harped in his 
bed a merry lay, such one heard they never none in Ireland before 
that time. 

And when it was told the king and the queen of such a knight 
that was such an harper, anon the king sent for him, and let search 
his wounds, and then asked him his name. Then he answered, I 
am of the country of Liones, and my name is Tramtrist, that thus 


was wounded in a battle as I fought for a lady’s right. So God me 
help, said King Anguish, ye shall have all the help in this land that 
ye may have here; but I let you wit, in Cornwall I had a great loss 
as ever had king, for there I lost the best knight of the world; his 
name was Marhaus, a full noble knight, and Knight of the Table 
Round; and there he told Sir Tristram wherefore Sir Marhaus was 
slain. Sir Tristram made semblant as he had been sorry, and better 
knew he how it was than the king. 


oe EAP Tee Lee 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS PUT TO THE KEEPING OF LA 
BEALE ISOUD FIRST FOR TO BE HEALED OF HIS WOUND. 


_ the king for great favour made Tramtrist to be put in his 
daughter's ward and keeping, because she was a noble surgeon. 
And when she had searched him she found in the bottom of his 
wound that therein was poison, and so she healed him within a 
while; and therefore Tramtrist cast great love to La Beale Isoud, for 
she was at that time the fairest maid and lady of the world. And 
there Tramtrist learned her to harp, and she began to have a great 
fantasy unto him. And at that time Sir Palamides, the Saracen, was 
in that country, and well cherished with the king and the queen. 
And every day Sir Palamides drew unto La Beale Isoud and prof- 
fered her many gifts, for he loved her passingly well. All that espied 
Tramtrist, and full well knew he Sir Palamides for a noble knight 
and a mighty man. And wit you well Sir Tramtrist had great despite 
at Sir Palamides, for La Beale Isoud told Tramtrist that Palamides 
was in will to be christened for her sake. Thus was there great envy 
betwixt Tramtrist and Sir Palamides. 

Then it befell that King Anguish let cry a great jousts and a great 
tournament for a lady that was called the Lady of the Launds, and 
she was nigh cousin unto the king. And what man won her, three 
days after he should wed her and have all her lands. This cry was 


made in England, Wales, Scotland, and also in France and in 
Brittany. It befell upon a day La Beale Isoud came unto Sir 
Tramtrist, and told him of this tournament. He answered and said: 
Fair lady, I am but a feeble knight, and but late I had been dead 
had not your good ladyship been. Now, fair lady, what would ye I 
should do in this mtatter? well ye wot, my lady, that I may not 
joust. Ah, Tramtrist, said La Beale Isoud, why will ye not have ado 
at that tournament? well I wot Sir Palamides shall be there, and 
to do what he may; and therefore Tramtrist, I pray you for to be 
there, for else Sir Palamides is like to win the degree. Madam, said 
Tramtrist, as for that, it may be so, for he is a proved knight, and 
Iam but a young knight and late made; and the first battle that I 
did it mishapped me to be sore wounded as ye see. But an I wist 
ye would be my better lady, at that tournament I will be, so that 
ye will keep my counsel and let no creature have knowledge that 
I shall joust but yourself, and such as ye will to keep your coun- 
sel, my poor person shall I jeopard there for your Sake, that, perad- 
venture, Sir Palamides shall know when that I come. Thereto, said 
La Beale Isoud, do your best, and as I can, said La Beale Isoud, I 
shall purvey horse and armour for you at my device. As ye will so 
be it, said Sir Tramtrist, I will be at your commandment. 

So at the day of jousts there came Sir Palamides with a black 
shield, and he overthrew many knights, that all the people had 
marvel of him. For he put to the worse Sir Gawaine, Gaheris, 
Agravaine, Bagdemagus, Kay, Dodinas le Savage, Sagramore le 
Desirous, Gumret le Petit, and Griflet le Fise de Dieu. All these the 
first day Sir Palamides struck down to the earth. And then all 
manner of knights were adread of Sir Palamides, and many called 
him the Knight with the Black Shield. So that day Sir Palamides 
had great worship. 

Then came King Anguish unto Tramtrist, and asked him why 
he would not joust. Sir, he said, I was but late hurt, and as yet I 
dare not adventure me. Then came there the same squire that was 
sent from the king’s daughter of France unto Sir Tristram. And 
when he had espied Sir Tristram he fell flat to his feet. Allmihat 
espied La Beale Isoud, what courtesy the squire made unto Sir 


Tristram. And therewithal suddenly Sir Tristram ran unto his 
squire, whose name was Hebes le Renoumes, and prayed him 
heartily in no wise to tell his name. Sir, said Hebes, I will not 
discover your name but if ye command me. 


a Char TER 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM WON THE DEGREE AT A TOURNA- 
MENT IN IRELAND, AND THERE MADE PALAMIDES TO 
BEAR NO MORE HARNESS IN A YEAR. 


HEN Sir Tristram asked him what he did in those countries. Sir, 

he said, I came hither with Sir Gawaine for to be made knight, 
and if it please you, of your hands, that I may be made knight. 
Await upon me as to-morn secretly, and in the field I shall make 
you a knight. 

Then had La Beale Isoud great suspicion unto Tramtrist, that he 
was some man of worship proved, and therewith she comforted 
herself, and cast more love unto him than she had done to-fore. 
And so on the morn Sir Palamides made him ready to come into 
the field as he did the first day. And there he smote down the King 
with the Hundred Knights, and the King of Scots. Then had La 
Beale Isoud ordained and well arrayed Sir Tristram in white horse 
and harness. And right so she let put him out at a privy postern, 
and so he came into the field as it had been a bright angel. And 
anon Sir Palamides espied him, and therewith he feutred a spear 
unto Sir Tramtrist, and he again unto him. And there Sir Tristram 
smote down Sir Palamides unto the earth. And then there was a 
great noise of people: some said Sir Palamides had a fall, some said 
the Knight with the Black Shield had a fall. And wit you well La 
Beale Isoud was passing glad. And then Sir Gawaine and his fellows 
nine had marvel what knight it might be that had smitten down 
Sir Palamides. Then would there none joust with Tramtrist, but all 
that there were forsook him, most and least. Then Sir Tristram 


made Hebes a knight and caused him to put himself forth, and did 
right well that day. So after Sir Hebes held him with Sir Tristram. 

And when Sir Palamides had received this fall, wit ye well that 
he was sore ashamed, and as privily as he might he withdrew him 
out of the field. All that espied Sir Tristram, and lightly he rode after 
Sir Palamides and overtook him, and bade him turn, for better he 
would assay him or ever he departed. Then Sir Palamides turned 
him, and either lashed at other with their swords. But at the first 
stroke Sir Tristram smote down Palamides, and gave him such a 
stroke upon the head that he fell to the earth. So then Tristram bade 
yield him, and do his commandment, or else he would slay him. 
When Sir Palamides beheld his countenance, he dread his buffets 
so, that he granted all his askings. Well said, said Sir Tristram, this 
shall be your charge. First, upon pain of your life that ye forsake 
my lady La Beale Isoud, and in no manner wise that ye draw not 
to her. Also this twelvemonth and a day that ye bear none armour 
nor none harness of war. Now promise me this, or here shalt thou 
die. Alas, said Palamides, for ever am I ashamed. Then he sware as 
Sir Tristram had commanded him. Then for despite and anger Sir 
Palamides cut off his harness, and threw them away. 

And so Sir Tristram turned again to the castle where was La 
Beale Isoud; and by the way he met with a damosel that asked 
after Sir Launcelot, that won the Dolorous Guard worshipfully; and 
this damosel asked Sir Tristram what he was. For it was told her 
that it was he that smote down Sir Palamides, by whom the ten 
knights of King Arthur’s were smitten down. Then the damosel 
prayed Sir Tristram to tell her what he was, and whether that he 
were Sir Launcelot du Lake, for she deemed that there was no 
knight in the world might do such deeds of arms but if it were 
Launcelot. Fair damosel, said Sir Tristram, wit ye well that Iam not 
Sir Launcelot, for I was never of such prowess, but in God is all 
that he may make me as good a knight as the good knight Sir 
Launcelot. Now, gentle knight, said she, put up thy visor; and when 
she beheld his visage she thought she saw never a better man’s 
visage, nor a better faring knight. And then when the damosel 
knew certainly that he was not Sir Launcelot, then she took her 


leave, and departed from him. And then Sir Tristram rode privily 
unto the postern, where kept him La Beale Isoud, and there she 
made him good cheer, and thanked God of his good speed. So 
anon, within a while the king and the queen understood that it 
was Tramtrist that smote down Sir Palamides; then was he much 
made of, more than he was before. 


-—— CHAPTER XI -* 


HOW THE QUEEN ESPIED THAT SIR TRISTRAM HAD SLAIN 
HER BROTHER SIR MARHAUS BY HIS SWORD, AND IN 
WHAT JEOPARDY HE WAS. 


i was Sir Tramtrist long there well cherished with the king 
and the queen, and namely with La Beale Isoud. So upon a 
day the queen and La Beale Isoud made a bain for Sir Tramtrist. 
And when he was in his bain the queen and Isoud, her daughter, 
roamed up and down in the chamber; and therewhiles Gouvernail 
and Hebes attended upon Tramtrist, and the queen beheld his 
sword thereas it lay upon his bed. And then by unhap the queen 
drew out his sword and beheld it a long while, and both they 
thought it a passing fair sword; but within a foot and an half of the 
point there was a great piece thereof out-broken of the edge. And 
when the queen espied that gap in the sword, she remembered her 
of a piece of a sword that was found in the brain-pan of Sir 
Marhaus, the good knight that was her brother. Alas then, said she 
unto her daughter, La Beale Isoud, this Is the same traitor knight 
that slew my brother, thine eme. When Isoud heard her say so she 
was passing sore abashed, for passing well she loved Tramtrist, and 
full well she knew the cruelness of her mother the queen. 

Anon therewithal the queen went unto her own chamber, and 
sought her coffer, and there she took out the piece of the sword that 
was pulled out of Sir Marhaus’ head after that he was dead. And 
then she ran with that piece of iron to the sword that lay upon the 


bed. And when she put that piece of steel and iron unto the sword, 
it was as meet as it might be when it was new broken. And then the 
queen gripped that sword in her hand fiercely, and with all her might 
she ran straight upon Tramtrist where he sat in his bain, and there 
she had rived him through had not Sir Hebes gotten her in his arms, 
and pulled the sword from her, and else she had thrust him through. 

Then when she was let of her evil will she ran to the King 
Anguish, her husband, and said on her knees: O my lord, here have 
ye in your house that traitor knight that slew my brother and your 
servant, that noble knight, Sir Marhaus. Who is that, said King 
Anguish, and where is he? Sir, she said, it is Sir Tramtrist, the same 
knight that my daughter healed. Alas, said the king, therefore am 
I right heavy, for he is a full noble knight as ever I saw in field. But 
I charge you, said the king to the queen, that ye have not ado with 
that knight, but let me deal with him. 

Then the king went into the chamber unto Sir Tramtrist, and 
then was he gone unto his chamber, and the king found him all 
ready armed to mount upon his horse. When the king saw him all 
ready armed to go unto horseback, the king said: Nay, Tramtrist, it 
will not avail to compare thee against me; but thus much I shall 
do for my worship and for thy love; in so much as thou art within 
my court it were no worship for me to slay thee: therefore upon 
this condition I will give thee leave for to depart from this court in 
safety, so thou wilt tell me who was thy father, and what is thy 
name, and if thou slew Sir Marhaus, my brother. 


go Cor Ade TE Ry X Laer 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM DEPARTED FROM THE KING AND 
LA BEALE ISOUD OUT OF IRELAND FOR TO COME 
INTO CORNWALL. 


Ss said Tristram, now I shall tell you all the truth: my father’s 
name is Sir Meliodas, King of Liones, and my mother hight 


Elizabeth, that was sister unto King Mark of Cornwall; and my 
mother died of me in the forest, and because thereof she 
commanded, or she died, that when I were christened they should 
christen me Tristram; and because | would not be known in this 
country | turned my name and let me call Tramtrist; and for the 
truage of Cornwall I fought for my eme’s sake, and for the right of 
Cornwall that ye had posseded many years. And wit ye well, said 
Tristram unto the king, I did the battle for the love of mine uncle, 
King Mark, and for the love of the country of Cornwall, and for to 
increase mine honour; for that same day that I fought with Sir 
Marhaus I was made knight, and never or then did J battle with no 
knight, and from me he went alive, and left his shield and his sword 
behind. 

So God me help, said the king, 1 may not say but ye did as a 
knight should, and it was your part to do for your quarrel, and to 
increase your worship as a knight should; howbeit I may not main- 
tain you in this country with my worship, unless that I should 
displease my barons, and my wife and her kin. Sir, said Tristram, | 
thank you of your good lordship that I have had with you here, and 
the great goodness my lady, your daughter, hath shewed me, and 
therefore, said Sir Tristram, it may so happen that ye shall win more 
by my life than by my death, for in the parts of England it may 
happen I may do you service al some season, that ye shall be glad 
that ever ye shewed me your good lordship. With more I promise 
you as | am true knight, that in all places I shall be my lady your 
daughter’s servant and knight in right and in wrong, and I shall 
never fail her, to do as much as a knight may do. Also I beseech 
your good grace that I may take my leave at my lady, your daugh- 
ter, and at all the barons and knights. I will well, said the king. 

Then Sir Tristram went unto La Beale Isoud and took his leave 
of her. And then he told her all, what he was, and how he had 
changed his name because he would not be known, and how a 
lady told him that he should never be whole till he came into this 
country where the poison was made, wherethrough I was near my 
death had not your ladyship been. O gentle knight, said La Beale 
Isoud, full woe am I of thy departing, for I saw never man that I 


owed so good will to. And therewithal she wept heartily. Madam, 
said Sir Tristram, ye shall understand that my name is Sir Tristram 
de Liones, gotten of King Meliodas, and born of his queen. And I 
promise you faithfully that I shall be all the days of my life your 
knight. Gramercy, said La Beale Isoud, and I promise you there- 
against that I shall not be married this seven years but by your 
assent; and to whom that ye will I shall be married to him will I 
have, and he will have me if ye will consent. 

And then Sir Tristram gave her a ring, and she gave him 
another; and therewith he departed from her, leaving her making 
great dole and lamentation; and he straight went unto the court 
among all the barons, and there he took his leave at most and least, 
and openly he said among them all: Fair lords, now it is so that I 
must depart: if there be any man here that I have offended unto, 
or that any man be with me grieved, let complain him here afore 
me or that ever I depart, and I shall amend it unto my power. And 
if there be any that will proffer me wrong, or say of me wrong or 
shame behind my back, say it now or never, and here is my body 
to make it good, body against body. And all they stood still, there 
was not one that would say one word; yet were there some knights 
that were of the queen’s blood, and of Sir Marhaus’ blood, but they 
would not meddle with him. 


ve CHAPTER XIIL_=— 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND KING MARK HURTRB*GACH 
OTHER FOR THE LOVE OF A KNIGHT'S WIEE. 


S O Sir Tristram departed, and took the sea, and with good wind 
he arrived up at Tintagil in Cornwall: and when King Mark was 
whole in his prosperity there came tidings that Sir Tristram was 
arrived, and whole of his wounds: thereof was King Mark passing 
glad, and so were all the barons: and when he saw his time he rode 
unto his father, King Meliodas, and there he had all the cheer that 


the king and the queen could make him. And then largely King 
Meliodas and his queen departed of their lands and goods to Sir 
Tristram. 

Then by the license of King Meliodas, his father, he returned 
again unto the court of King Mark, and there he lived in great joy 
long time, until at the last there befell a jealousy and an unkind- 
ness betwixt King Mark and Sir Tristram, for they loved both one 
lady. And she was an earl’s wife that hight Sir Segwarides. And this 
lady loved Sir Tristram passingly well. And he loved her again, for 
she was a passing fair lady, and that espied Sir Tristram well. Then 
King Mark understood that and was jealous, for King Mark loved 
her passingly well. 

So it fell upon a day this lady sent a dwarf unto Sir Tristram, and 
bade him, as he loved her, that he would be with her the night next 
following. Also she charged you that ye come not to her but if ye be 
well armed, for her lover was called a good knight. Sir Tristram 
answered to the dwarf: Recommend me unto my lady, and tell her 
I will not fail but I will be with her the term that she hath set me. 
And with this answer the dwarf departed. And King Mark espied 
that the dwarf was with Sir Tristram upon message from Segwarides’ 
wife: then King Mark sent for the dwarf, and when he was come he 
made the dwarf by force to tell him all, why and wherefore that he 
came on message from Sir Tristram. Now, said King Mark, go where 
thou wilt, and upon pain of death that thou say no word that thou 
spakest with me; so the dwarf departed from the king. 

And that same night that the steven was set betwixt Segwarides’ 
wife and Sir Tristram, King Mark armed him, and made him ready, 
and took two knights of his counsel with him; and so he rode afore 
for to abide by the way, for to walt upon Sir Tristram. And as Sir 
Tristram came riding upon his way with his spear in his hand, King 
Mark came hurtling upon him with his two knights suddenly. And 
all three smote him with their spears, and King Mark hurt Sir 
Tristram on the breast right sore. And then Sir Tristram feutred his 
spear, and smote his uncle, King Mark, so sore, that he rashed him 
to the earth, and bruised him that he lay still in a swoon, and long 
it was or ever he might wield himself. And then he ran to the one 


knight, and eft to the other, and smote them to the cold earth, that 
they lay still. And therewithal Sir Tristram rode forth sore wounded 
to the lady, and found her abiding him at a postern. 


a CRAP LE Re Gh Sat 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM LAY WITH THE LADY. AND HOW HER 
HUSBAND FOUGHT WITH SIR TRISTRAM. 


ND there she welcomed him fair, and either halsed other in 
(Nom and so she let put up his horse in the best wise, and then 
she unarmed him. And so they supped lightly, and went to bed with 
great joy and pleasaunce; and so in his raging he took no keep of 
his green wound that King Mark had given him. And so Sir Tristram 
be-bled both the over sheet and the nether, and pillows, and head 
sheet. And within a while there came one afore, that warned her 
that her lord was near-hand within a bow-draught. So she made 
Sir Tristram to arise, and so he armed him, and took his horse, and 
so departed. By then was come Segwarides, her lord, and when he 
found her bed troubled and broken, and went near and beheld it 
by candle light, then he saw that there had lain a wounded knight. 
Ah, false traitress, then he said, why hast thou betrayed me? And 
therewithal he swang out a sword, and said: But if thou tell me who 
hath been here, here thou shalt die. Ah, my lord, mercy, said the 
lady, and held up her hands, saying: Slay me not, and I shall tell 
you all who hath been here. Tell anon, said Segwarides, to me all 
the truth. Anon for dread she said: Here was Sir Tristram with me, 
and by the way as he came to me ward, he was sore wounded. Ah, 
false traitress, said Segwarides, where is he become? Sir, she said, 
he is armed, and departed on horseback, not yet hence half a mile. 
Ye say well, said Segwarides. - 

Then he armed him lightiy, and gat his horse, and rode after Sit 
Tristram that rode straightway unto Tintagil. And within a while 
he overtook Sir Tristram, and then he bade him, Turn, false traitor 


knight. And Sir Tristram anon turned him against him. And there- 
withal Segwarides smote Sir Tristram with a spear that it all to- 
brast: and then he swang out his sword and smote fast at Sir 
Tristram. Sir knight, said Sir Tristram, I counsel you that ye smite 
no more, howbeit for the wrongs that I have done you I will forbear 
you as long as I may. Nay, said Segwarides, that shall not be, for 
either thou shalt die or I. 

Then Sir Tristram drew out his sword, and hurtled his horse unto 
him fiercely, and through the waist of the body he smote Sir 
Segwarides that he fell to the earth in a swoon. And so Sir Tristram 
departed and left him there. And so he rode unto Tintagil and took 
his lodging secretly, for he would not be known that he was hurt. 
Also Sir Segwarides’ men rode after their master, whom they found 
lying in the field sore wounded, and brought him home on his shield, 
and there he lay long or that he were whole, but at the last he recov- 
ered. Also King Mark would not be aknown of that Sir Tristram and 
he had met that night. And as for Sir Tristram, he knew not that King 
Mark had met with him. And so the king askance came to Sin 
Tristram, to comfort him as he lay sick in his bed. But as long as King 
Mark lived he loved never Sir Tristram after that; though there was 
fair speech, love was there none. And thus it passed many weeks and 
days, and all was forgiven and forgotten; for Sir Segwarides durst not 
have ado with Sir Tristram, because of his noble prowess, and also 
because he was nephew unto King Mark; therefore he let it overslip: 
for he that hath a privy hurt is loath to have a shame outward. 


+— CHAPTER XV == 


HOW SIR BLEOBERIS DEMANDED THE FAIREST LADY IN 
KING MARK’S COURT, WHOM HE TOOK AWAY, AND HOW 
HE WAS FOUGHT WITH. 


HEN it befell upon a day that the good knight Bleoberis de Ganis, 
brother to Blamore de Ganis, and nigh cousin unto the good 


knight Sir Launcelot du Lake, this Bleoberis came unto the court 
of King Mark, and there he asked of King Mark a boon, to give 
him what gift that he would ask in his court. When the king heard 
him ask so, he marvelled of his asking, but because he was a knight 
of the Round Table, and of a great renown, King Mark granted him 
his whole asking. Then, said Sir Bleoberis, I will have the fairest 
lady in your court that me list to choose. I may not say nay, said 
King Mark; now choose at your adventure. And so Sir Bleoberis 
did choose Sir Segwarides’ wife, and took her by the hand, and so 
went his way with her; and so he took his horse and gart set her 
behind his squire, and rode upon his way. 

When Sir Segwarides heard tell that his lady was gone with a 
knight of King Arthur’s court, then he armed him and rode after 
that knight for to rescue his lady. So when Bleoberis was gone with 
this lady, King Mark and all the court was wroth that she was away. 
Then were there certain ladies that knew that there were great love 
between Sir Tristram and her, and also that lady loved Sir Tristram 
above all other knights. Then there was one lady that rebuked Sir 
Tristram in the horriblest wise, and called him coward knight, that 
he would for shame of his knighthood see a lady so shamefully be 
taken away from his uncle’s court. But she meant that either of 
them had loved other with entire heart. But Sir Tristram answered 
her thus: Fair lady, it is not my part to have ado in such matters 
while her lord and husband is present here; and if it had been that 
her lord had not been here in this court, then for the worship of 
this court per-adventure I would have been her champion, and if 
so be Sir Segwarides speed not well, it may happen that I will speak 
with that good knight or ever he pass from this country. 

Then within a while came one of Sir Segwarides’ squires, and 
told in the court that Sir Segwarides was beaten sore and wounded 
to the point of death; as he would have rescued his lady Sir 
Bleoberis overthrew him and sore hath wounded him. Then was 
King Mark heavy thereof, and all the court. When Sir Tristram 
heard of this he was ashamed and sore grieved; and then was he 
soon armed and on horseback, and Gouvernail, his servant, bare 
his shield and spear. And so as Sir Tristram rode fast he met with 


Sir Andred his cousin, that by the commandment of King Mark 
was sent to bring forth, an ever it lay in his power, two knights of 
Arthur’s court, that rode by the country to seek their adventures. 
When Sir Tristram saw Sir Andred he asked him what tidings. So 
God me help, said Sir Andred, there was never worse with me, for 
here by the commandment of King Mark I was sent to fetch two 
knights of King Arthur’s court, and that one beat me and wounded 
me, and set nought by my message. Fair cousin, said Sir Tristram, 
ride on your way, and if I may meet them it may happen I shall 
revenge you. So Sir Andred rode into Cornwall, and Sir Tristram 
rode after the two knights, the which one hight Sagramore le 
Desirous, and the other hight Dodinas le Savage. 


wee CHAPTER XVI = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT WITH TWO KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


HEN within a while Sir Tristram saw them afore him, two likely 
hee Sir, said Gouvernail unto his master, Sir, I would coun- 
sel you not to have ado with them, for they be two proved knights 
of Arthur’s court. As for that, said Sir Tristram, have ye no doubt 
but I will have ado with them to increase my worship, for it is many 
day sithen I did any deeds of arms. Do as ye list, said Gouvernail. 
And therewithal anon Sir Tristram asked them from whence they 
came, and whither they would, and what they did in those 
marches. Sir Sagramore looked upon Sir Tristram, and had scorn 
of his words, and asked him again, Fair knight, be ye a knight of 
Cornwall? Whereby ask ye it? said Sir Tristram. For it is seldom 
seen, said Sir Sagramore, that ye Cornish knights be valiant men 
of arms: for within these two hours there met us one of your 
Cornish knights, and great words he spake, and anon with little 
might he was laid to the earth. And, as I trow, said Sir Sagramore, 
ye shall have the same handsel that he had. Fair lords, said Sir 


Tristram, it may so happen that J may better withstand than he did, 
and whether ye will or nill I will have ado with you, because he 
was my cousin that ye beat. And therefore here do your best, and 
wit ye well but if ye quit you the better here upon this ground, 
one knight of Cornwall shall beat you both. 

When Sir Dodinas le Savage heard him say so he gat a spear in 
his hand, and said, Sir knight, keep well thyself. And then they 
departed and came together as it had been thunder. And Sir 
Dodinas’ spear brast in-sunder, but Sir Tristram smote him with a 
more might, that he smote him clean over the horse-croup, that 
nigh he had broken his neck. When Sir Sagramore saw his fellow 
have such a fall he marvelled what knight he might be. And he 
dressed his spear with all his might, and Sir Tristram against him, 
and they came together as the thunder, and there Sir Tristram 
smote Sir Sagramore a strong buffet, that he bare his horse and 
him to the earth, and in the falling he brake his thigh. 

When this was done Sir Tristram asked them: Fair knights, will 
ye any more? Be there no bigger knights in the court of King 
Arthur? it is to you shame to say of us knights of Cornwall dishon- 
our, for it may happen a Cornish knight may match you. That is 
truth, said Sir Sagramore, that have we well proved; but I require 
thee, said Sir Sagramore, tell us your right name, by the faith and 
troth that ye owe to the high order of knighthood. Ye charge me 
with a great thing, said Sir Tristram, and sithen ye list to wit it, ye 
shall know and understand that my name is Sir Tristram de Liones, 
King Meliodas’ son, and nephew unto King Mark. Then were they 
two knights fain that they had met with Tristram, and so they 
prayed him to abide in their fellowship. Nay, said Sir Tristram, for 
[ must have ado with one of your fellows, his name is Sir Bleoberis 
de Ganis. God speed you well, said Sagramore and Dodinas. Sir 
Tristram departed and rode onward on his way. And then was he 
ware before him in a valley where rode Sir Bleoberis, with Sir 
Segwarides’ lady, that rode behind his squire upon a palfrey. 


-— CHAPTER XVII == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT WITH SIR BLEOBERIS FOR A 
LADY, AND HOW THE LADY WAS PUT TO CHOICE TO 
WHOM SHE WOULD GO. 


- omen Sir Tristram rode more than a pace until that he had over- 
taken him. Then spake Sir Tristram: Abide, he said, Knight of 
Arthur’s court, bring again that lady, or deliver her to me. I will do 
neither, said Bleoberis, for I dread no Cornish knight so sore that 
me list to deliver her. Why, said Sir Tristram, may not a Cornish 
knight do as well as another knight? this same day two knights of 
your court within this three mile met with me, and or ever we 
departed they found a Cornish knight good enough for them both. 
What were their names? said Bleoberis. They told me, said Sir 
Tristram, that the one of them hight Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and 
the other hight Dodinas le Savage. Ah, said Sir Bleoberis, have ye 
met with them? so God me help, they were two good knights and 
men of great worship, and if ye have beat them both ye must needs 
be a good knight; but if it so be ye have beat them both, yet shall 
ye not fear me, but ye shall beat me or ever ye have this lady. Then 
defend you, said Sir Tristram. So they departed and came together 
like thunder, and either bare other down, horse and all, to the earth. 

Then they avoided their horses, and lashed together eagerly 
with swords, and mightily, now tracing and traversing on the right 
hand and on the left hand more than two hours. And sometime 
they rushed together with such a might that they lay both grovel- 
ling on the ground. Then Sir Bleoberis de Ganis stert aback, and 
said thus: Now, gentle good knight, a while hold your hands, and 
let us speak together. Say what ye will, said Tristram, and I will 
answer you. Sir, said Bleoberis, I would wit of whence ye be, and 
of whom ye be come, and what is your name? So God me help, 
said Sir Tristram, I fear not to tell you my name. Wit ye well Iam 
King Meliodas’ son, and my mother is King Mark’s sister, and my 
name is Sir Tristram de Liones, and King Mark is mine uncle. Truly, 


said Bleoberis, I am right glad of you, for ye are he that slew 
Marhaus the knight, hand for hand in an island, for the truage of 
Cornwall; also ye overcame Sir Palamides the good knight, at a 
tournament in an island, where ye beat Sir Gawaine and his nine 
fellows. So God me help, said Sir Tristram, wit ye well that I am 
the same knight; now I have told you my name, tell me yours with 
good will. Wit ye well that my name is Sir Bleoberis de Ganis, and 
my brother hight Sir Blamore de Ganis, that is called a good knight, 
and we be sister’s children unto my lord Sir Launcelot du hake, 
that we call one of the best knights of the world. That is truth, said 
Sir Tristram, Sir Launcelot is called peerless of courtesy and of 
knighthood; and for his sake, said Sir Tristram, I will not with my 
good will fight no more with you, for the great love I have to Sir 
Launcelot du Lake. In good faith, said Bleoberis, as for me I will 
be loath to fight with you; but sithen ye follow me here to have 
this lady, I shall proffer your kindness, courtesy, and gentleness 
right here upon this ground. This lady shall be betwixt us both, 
and to whom that she will go, let him have her in peace. I will 
well, said Tristram, for, as I deem, she will leave you and come to 
me. Ye shall prove it anon, said Bleoberis. 


een CHAP LE Reo LL ie 


HOW THE LADY FORSOOK SIR TRISTRAM AND ABODE 
WITH SIR BLEOBERIS, AND HOW SHE DESIRED T@xGOrr@ 
HER HUSBAND. 


S° when she was set betwixt them both she said these words 
unto Sir Tristram: Wit ye well, Sir Tristram de Liones, that but 
late thou wast the man in the world that | most loved and trusted, 
and I weened thou hadst loved me again above all ladies; but when 
thou sawest this knight lead me away thou madest no cheer to 
rescue me, but suffered my lord Segwarides ride after me: but until 
that time I weened thou haddest loved me, and therefore now | 


will leave thee, and never love thee more. And therewithal she 
went unto Sir Bleoberis. 

When Sir Tristram saw her do so he was wonderly wroth with 
that lady, and ashamed to come to the court. Sir Tristram, said Sir 
Bleoberis, ye are in the default, for I hear by this lady’s words she 
before this day trusted you above all earthly knights, and, as she 
saith, ye have deceived her, therefore wit ye well, there may no man 
hold that will away; and rather than ye should be heartily displeased 
with me I would ye had her, an she would abide with you. Nay, said 
the lady, so God me help I will never go with him; for he that I loved 
most I weened he had loved me. And therefore, Sir Tristram, she 
said, ride as thou came, for though thou haddest overcome this 
knight, as ye was likely, with thee never would I have gone. And I 
shall pray this knight so fair of his knighthood, that or ever he pass 
this country, that he will lead me to the abbey where my lord Sir 
Segwarides lieth. So God me help, said Bleoberis, I let you wit, good 
knight Sir Tristram, because King Mark gave me the choice of a gift 
in this court, and so this lady liked me best—notwithstanding, she 
is wedded and hath a lord, and I have fulfilled my quest, she shall 
be sent unto her husband again, and in especial most for your sake, 
Sir Tristram; and if she would go with you I would ye had her. I 
thank you, said Sir Tristram, but for her love I shall beware what 
manner a lady I shall love or trust; for had her lord, Sir Segwarides, 
been away from the court, I should have been the first that should 
have followed you; but sithen that ye have refused me, as I am true 
knight I shall her know passingly well that I shall love or trust. And 
so they took their leave one from the other and departed. 

And so Sir Tristram rode unto Tintagil, and Sir Bleoberis rode 
unto the abbey where Sir Segwarides lay sore wounded, and there 
he delivered his lady, and departed as a noble knight; and when 
Sir Segwarides saw his lady, he was greatly comforted; and then 
she told him that Sir Tristram had done great battle with Sir 
Bleoberis, and caused him to bring her again. These words pleased 
Sir Segwarides right well, that Sir Tristram would do so much; and 
so that lady told all the battle unto King Mark betwixt Sir Tristram 
and Sir Bleoberis. 


we CHAPTER Xi 


HOW KING MARK SENT SIR TRISTRAM FOR LA BEALE 
ISOUD TOWARD IRELAND, AND HOW BY FORTUNE HE 
ARRIVED INTO ENGLAND. 


HEN when this was done King Mark cast always in his heart 
A Fe he might destroy Sir Tristram. And then he imagined in 
himself to send Sir Tristram into Ireland for La Beale Isoud. For Sir 
Tristram had so praised her beauty and her goodness that King 
Mark said that he would wed her, whereupon he prayed Sir 
Tristram to take his way into Ireland for him on message. And all 
this was done to the intent to slay Sir Tristram. Notwithstanding, 
Sir Tristram would not refuse the message for no danger nor peril 
that might fall, for the pleasure of his uncle, but to go he made 
him ready in the most goodliest wise that might be devised. For Sir 
Tristram took with him the most goodliest knights that he might 
find in the court; and they were arrayed, after the guise that was 
then used, in the goodliest manner. So Sir Tristram departed and 
took the sea with all his fellowship. And anon, as he was in the 
broad sea a tempest took him and his fellowship, and drove them 
back into the coast of England; and there they arrived fast by 
Camelot, and full fain they were to take the land. 

And when they were landed Sir Tristram set up his pavilion 
upon the land of Camelot, and there he let hang his shield upon 
the pavilion. And that same day came two knights of King Arthur’s, 
that one was Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Morganor. And they 
touched the shield, and bade him come out of the pavilion for to 
joust, an he would joust. Ye shall be answered, said Sir Tristram, 
an ye will tarry a little while. So he made him ready, and first he 
smote down Sir Ector de Maris, and after he smote down Sir 
Morganor, all with one spear, and sore bruised them. And when 
they lay upon the earth they asked Sir Tristram what he was, and 
of what country he was knight. Fair lords, said Sir Tristram, wit ye 
well that Iam of Cornwall. Alas, said Sir Ector, now am I ashamed 


that ever any Cornish knight should overcome me. And then for 
despite Sir Ector put off his armour from him, and went on foot, 
and would not ride. 


a CharilekK 7. — 


HOW KING ANGUISH OF IRELAND WAS SUMMONED TO 
COME TO KING ARTHUR'S COURT FOR TREASON. 


HEN it fell that Sir Bleoberis and Sir Blamore de Ganis, that were 

brethren, they had summoned the King Anguish of Ireland for 
to come to Arthur’s court upon pain of forfeiture of King Arthur’s 
good grace. And if the King of Ireland came not in, at the day 
assigned and set, the king should lose his lands. So it happened 
that at the day assigned, King Arthur neither Sir Launcelot might 
not be there for to give the judgment, for King Arthur was with 
Sir Launcelot at the Castle Joyous Garde. And so King Arthur 
assigned King Carados and the King of Scots to be there that day 
as judges. So when the kings were at Camelot King Anguish of 
Ireland was come to know his accusers. Then was there Sir 
Blamore de Ganis, and appealed the King of Ireland of treason, that 
he had slain a cousin of his in his court in Ireland by treason. The 
king was sore abashed of his accusation, for-why he was come at 
the summons of King Arthur, and or he came at Camelot he wist 
not wherefore he was sent after. And when the king heard Sir 
Blamore say his will, he understood well there was none other 
remedy but for to answer him knightly; for the custom was such 
in those days, that an any man were appealed of any treason or 
murder he should fight body for body, or else to find another 
knight for him. And all manner of murders in those days were 
called treason. 

So when King Anguish understood his accusing he was passing 
heavy, for he knew Sir Blamore de Ganis that he was a noble 
knight, and of noble knights come. Then the King of Ireland was 


simply purveyed of his answer; therefore the judges gave him 
respite by the third day to give his answer. So the king departed 
unto his lodging. The meanwhile there came a lady by Sir 
Tristram’s pavilion making great dole. What aileth you, said Sir 
Tristram, that ye make such dole? Ah, fair knight, said the lady, I 
am ashamed unless that some good knight help me; for a great lady 
of worship sent by me a fair child and a rich, unto Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, and hereby there met with me a knight, and threw me 
down from my palfrey, and took away the child from me. Well, 
my lady, said Sir Tristram, and for my lord Sir Launcelot’s sake I 
shall get you that child again, or else I shall be beaten for it. And 
so Sir Tristram took his horse, and asked the lady which Way the 
knight rode; and then she told him. And he rode after him, and 
within a while he overtook that knight. And then Sir Tristram bade 
him turn and give again the child. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM RESCUED A CHILD FROM A KNIGHT, 
AND HOW GOUVERNAIL TOLD HIM OF KING ANGUISH. 


[> knight turned his horse and made him ready to fight. And 
then Sir Tristram smote him with a sword such a buffet that 
he tumbled to the earth. And then he yielded him unto Sir 
Tristram. Then come thy way, said Sir Tristram, and bring the child 
to the lady again. So he took his horse meekly and rode with Sir 
Tristram; and then by the way Sir Tristram asked him his name. 
Then he said, My name is Breuse Saunce Pité. So when he had 
delivered that child to the lady, he said: Sir, as in this the child is 
well remedied. Then Sir Tristram let him go again that sore 
repented him after, for he was a great foe unto many good knights 
of King Arthur’s court. 

Then when Sir Tristram was in his pavilion Gouvernail, his man, 
came and told him how that King Anguish of Ireland was come 


thither, and he was put in great distress; and there Gouvernail told 
Sir Tristram how King Anguish was summoned and appealed of 
murder. So God me help, said Sir Tristram, these be the best tidings 
that ever came to me this seven years, for now shall the King of 
Ireland have need of my help; for I daresay there is no knight in 
this country that is not of Arthur’s court dare do battle with Sir 
Blamore de Ganis; and for to win the love of the King of Ireland I 
will take the battle upon me; and therefore Gouvernail bring me, 
I charge thee, to the king. 

Then Gouvernail went unto King Anguish of Ireland, and 
saluted him fair. The king welcomed him and asked him what he 
would. Sir, said Gouvernail, here is a knight near hand that 
desireth to speak with you: he bade me say he would do you 
service. What knight is he? said the king. Sir, said he, it is Sir 
Tristram de Liones, that for your good grace that ye showed him 
in your lands will reward you in this country. Come on, fellow, 
said the king, with me anon and show me unto Sir Tristram. So 
the king took a little hackney and but few fellowship with him, 
until he came unto Sir Tristram’s pavilion. And when Sir Tristram 
saw the king he ran unto him and would have holden his stirrup. 
But the king leapt from his horse lightly, and either halsed other 
in their arms. My gracious lord, said Sir Tristram, gramercy of your 
great goodnesses showed unto me in your marches and lands: and 
at that time I promised you to do you service an ever it lay in my 
power. And, gentle knight, said the king unto Sir Tristram, now 
have I great need of you, never had I so great need of no knight's 
help. How so, my good lord? said Sir Tristram. I shall tell you, said 
the king: 1 am summoned and appealed from my country for the 
death of a knight that was kin unto the good knight Sir Launcelot; 
wherefore Sir Blamore de Ganis, brother to Sir Bleoberis hath 
appealed me to fight with him, outher to find a knight in my stead. 
And well I wot, said the king, these that are come of King Ban’s 
blood, as Sir Launcelot and these other, are passing good knights, 
and hard men for to win in battle as any that I know now living. 
Sir, said Sir Tristram, for the good lordship ye showed me in 
[reland, and for my lady your daughter's sake, La Beale Isoud, I 


will take the battle for you upon this condition that ye shall grant 
me two things: that one is that ye shall swear to me that ye are in 
the right, that ye were never consenting to the knight’s death; Sir, 
then said Sir Tristram, when that [ have done this battle, if God 
give me grace that I speed, that ye shall give me a reward, what 
thing reasonable that I will ask of you. So God me help, said the 
king, ye shall have whatsomever ye will ask. It is well said, said Sir 
Tristram. 


te CHAPTER XXII == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT FOR SIR ANGUISH AND 
OVERCAME HIS ADVERSARY, AND HOW HIS ADVERSARY 
WOULD NEVER YIELD HIM. 


ow make your answer that your champion is ready, for I shall 

die in your quarrel rather than to be recreant. I have no doubt 
of you, said the king, that, an ye should have ado with Sir 
Launcelot du Lake — Sir, said Sir Tristram, as for Sir Launcelot, 
he is called the noblest knight of the world, and wit ye well that 
the knights of his blood are noble men, and dread shame; and as 
for Bleoberis, brother unto Sir Blamore, I have done battle with 
him, therefore upon my head it is no shame to call him a good 
knight. It is noised, said the king, that Blamore is the hardier 
knight. Sir, as for that let him be, he shall never be refused, an as 
he were the best knight that now beareth shield or spear. 

So King Anguish departed unto King Carados and the kings that 
were that time as judges, and told them that he had found his 
champion ready. Then by the commandment of the kings Sir 
Blamore de Ganis and Sir Tristram were sent for to hear the charge. 
And when they were come before the judges there were many 
kings and knights beheld Sir Tristram, and much speech they had 
of him because that he slew Sir Marhaus, the good knight, and 
because he for-jousted Sir Palamides the good knight. So when 


they had taken their charge they withdrew them to make them 
ready to do battle. 

Then said Sir Bleoberis unto his brother, Sir Blamore: Fair dear 
brother, remember of what kin we be come of, and what a man is 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, neither farther nor nearer but brother’s chil- 
dren, and there was never none of our kin that ever was shamed 
in battle; and rather suffer death, brother, than to be shamed. 
Brother, said Blamore, have ye no doubt of me, for I shall never 
shame none of my blood; howbeit I am sure that yonder knight is 
called a passing good knight as of his time one of the world, yet 
shall I never yield me, nor say the loath word: well may he happen 
to smite me down with his great might of chivalry, but rather shall 
he slay me than I shall yield me as recreant. God speed you well, 
said Sir Bleoberis, for ye shall find him the mightiest knight that 
ever ye had ado withal, for I know him, for I have had ado with 
him. God me speed, said Sir Blamore de Ganis; and therewith he 
took his horse at the one end of the lists, and Sir Tristram at the 
other end of the lists, and so they feutred their spears and came 
together as it had been thunder; and there Sir Tristram through 
great might smote down Sir Blamore and his horse to the earth. 
Then anon Sir Blamore avoided his horse and pulled out his sword 
and threw his shield afore him, and bade Sir Tristram alight: For 
though an horse hath failed me, I trust to God the earth will not 
fail me. And then Sir Tristram alighted, and dressed him unto 
battle; and there they lashed together strongly as racing and trac- 
ing, foining and dashing, many sad strokes, that the kings and 
knights had great wonder that they might stand; for ever they 
fought like wood men, so that there was never knights seen fight 
more fiercely than they did; for Sir Blamore was so hasty that he 
would have no rest, that all men wondered that they had breath 
to stand on their feet; and all the place was bloody that they fought 
in. And at the last, Sir Tristram smote Sir Blamore such a buffet 
upon the helm that he there fell down upon his side, and Sir 
Tristram stood and beheld him. 
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HOW SIR BLAMORE DESIRED TRISTRAM TOsS he rhiM: 
AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM SPARED HIM, AND HOW THEY 
TOOK APPOINTMENT. 


HEN when Sir Blamore might speak, he said thus: Sir Tristram de 
| ee I require thee, as thou art a noble knight, and the best 
knight that ever I found, that thou wilt slay me out, for 1 would not 
live to be made lord of all the earth, for I have liefer die with worship 
than live with shame; and needs, Sir Tristram, thou must slay me, 
or else thou shalt never win the field, for I will never say the loath 
word. And therefore if thou dare slay me, slay me, I require’ thee 
When Sir Tristram heard him say so knightly, he wist not what to 
do with him; he remembering him of both parties, of what blood he 
was come, and for Sir Launcelot’s sake he would be loath to slay 
him; and in the other party in no wise he might not choose, but that 
he must make him to say the loath word, or else to slay him. 

Then Sir Tristram stert aback, and went to the kings that were 
judges, and there he kneeled down to-fore them, and besought 
them for their worships, and for King Arthur’s and Sir Launcelot’s 
sake, that they would take this matter in their hands. For, my fair 
lords, said Sir Tristram, it were shame and pity that this noble 
knight that yonder lieth should be slain: for ye hear well, shamed 
will he not be, and I pray to God that he never be slain nor shamed 
for me. And as for the king for whom I fight for, I shall require 
him, as | am his true champion and true knight in this field, that 
he will have mercy upon this good knight. So God me help, said 
King Anguish, I will for your sake, Sir Tristram, be ruled as ye will 
have me, for I know you for my true knight; and therefore I will 
heartily pray the kings that be here as judges to take it in their 
hands. And the kings that were judges called Sir Bleoberis to them, 
and asked him his advice. My lords, said Bleoberis, though my 
brother be beaten, and hath the worse through might of arms, | 
dare say, though Sir Tristram hath beaten his body he hath not 


beaten his heart, and I thank God he is not shamed this day; and 
rather than he should be shamed I require you, said Bleoberis, let 
Sir Tristram slay him out. It shall not be so, said the kings, for his 
part adversary, both the king and the champion, have pity of Sir 
Blamore’s knighthood. My lords, said Bleoberis, I will right well as 
ye will. 

Then the kings called the King of Ireland, and found him goodly 
and treatable. And then, by all their advices, Sir Tristram and Sir 
Bleoberis took up Sir Blamore, and the two brethren were 
accorded with King Anguish, and kissed and made friends for ever. 
And then Sir Blamore and Sir Tristram kissed together, and there 
they made their oaths that they would never none of them two 
brethren fight with Sir Tristram, and Sir Tristram made the same 
oath. And for that gentle battle all the blood of Sir Launcelot loved 
Sir Tristram for ever. 

Then King Anguish and Sir Tristram took their leave, and sailed 
into Ireland with great noblesse and joy. So when they were in 
Ireland the king let make it known throughout all the land how 
and in what manner Sir Tristram had done for him. Then the queen 
and all that there were made the most of him that they might. But 
the joy that La Beale Isoud made of Sir Tristram there might no 
tongue tell, for of all men earthly she loved him most. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM DEMANDED LA BEALE ISOUD FOR 
KING MARK, AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND ISOUD 
DRANK THE LOVE DRINK 


HEN upon a day King Anguish asked Sir Tristram why he asked 
“me his boon, for whatsomever he had promised him he should 
have it without fail. Sir, said Sir Tristram, now is it time; this is all 
that I will desire, that ye will give me La Beale Isoud, your daugh- 
ter, not for myself, but for mine uncle, King Mark, that shall have 


her to wife, for so have I promised him. Alas, said the king, I had 
liefer than all the land that I have ye would wed her yourself. Sir, 
an I did then I were shamed for ever in this world, and false of my 
promise. Therefore, said Sir Tristram, I pray you hold your promise 
that ye promised me; for this is my desire, that ye will give me La 
Beale Isoud to go with me into Cornwall for to be wedded to King 
Mark, mine uncle. As for that, said King Anguish, ye shall have 
her with you to do with her what it please you; that is for to say 
if that ye list to wed her yourself, that is me liefest, and if ye will 
give her unto King Mark, your uncle, that is in your choice. So, to 
make short conclusion, La Beale Isoud was made ready to go with 
Sir Tristram, and Dame Bragwaine went with her for her chief 
gentlewoman, with many other. 

Then the queen, Isoud’s mother, gave unto her Dame 
Bragwaine to be her daughter’s gentlewoman, also she and 
Gouvernail had a drink of the queen and she charged them that 
what day King Mark should wed, that same day they should give 
him that drink, so that King Mark should drink to La Beale Isoud, 
and then, said the queen, I undertake either shall love other the 
days of their life. So this drink was given unto Dame Bragwaine, 
and unto Gouvernail. And then anon Sir Tristram took the sea, and 
La Beale Isoud; and when they were in their cabin, it happed so 
that they were thirsty ,and they saw a little flasket of gold stand 
by them, and it seemed by the colour and the taste that it was noble 
wine. Then Sir Tristram took the flasket in his hand, and said, 
Madam Isoud, here is the best drink that ever ye drank, that Dame 
Bragwaine, your maiden, and Gouvernail, my servant, have kept 
for themselves. Then they laughed and made good cheer, and 
either drank to other freely, and they thought never drink that ever 
they drank to other was so sweet nor so good. But by that their 
drink was in their bodies, they loved either other so well that never 
their love departed for weal neither for woe. And thus it happed 
the love first betwixt Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud, the which 
love never departed the days of their life. 

So then they sailed till by fortune they came nigh a castle that 
hight Pluere, and thereby arrived for to repose them, weening to 


them to have had good harbourage. But anon as Sir Tristram was 
within the castle they were taken prisoners; for the custom of the 
castle was such; who that rode by that castle and brought any lady, 
he must needs fight with the lord, that hight Breunor. And if it 
were so that Breunor won the field, then should the knight 
stranger and his lady be put to death, what that ever they were; 
and if it were so that the strange knight won the field of Sir 
Breunor, then should he die and his lady both. This custom was 
used many winters, for it was called the Castle Pluere, that is to 
say the Weeping Castle. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND ISOUD WERE IN PRISON, AND 
HOWerE FOUGHT FOR HER BEAUTY, AND’SMOTE OFF 
ANOTHER LADY'S HEAD. 


HUS as Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud were in prison, it happed 
me knight and a lady came unto them where they were, to cheer 
them. I have marvel, said Tristram unto the knight and the lady, 
what is the cause the lord of this castle holdeth us in prison: it was 
never the custom of no place of worship that ever I came in, when 
a knight and a lady asked harbour, and they to receive them, and 
after to destroy them that be his guests. Sir, said the knight, this is 
the old custom of this castle, that when a knight cometh here he 
must needs fight with our lord, and he that is weaker must lose 
his head. And when that is done, if his lady that he bringeth be 
fouler than our lord’s wife, she must lose her head: and if she be 
fairer proved than is our lady, then shall the lady of this castle lose 
her head. So God me help, said Sir Tristram, this is a foul custom 
and a shameful. But one advantage have I, said Sir Tristram, I have 
a lady is fair enough, fairer saw I never in all my life-days, and | 
doubt not for lack of beauty she shall not lose her head; and rather 
than I should lose my head 1 will fight for it on a fair field. 


Wherefore, sir knight, I pray you tell your lord that I will be ready 
as to-morn with my lady, and myself to do battle, if it be so I may 
have my horse and mine armour. Sir, said that knight, I undertake 
that your desire shall be sped right well. And then he said: Take 
your rest, and look that ye be up betimes and make you ready and 
your lady, for ye shall want no thing that you behoveth. And there- 
with he departed, and on the morn betimes that same knight came 
to Sir Tristram, and fetched him out and his lady, and brought him 
horse and armour that was his own, and bade him make him ready 
to the field, for all the estates and commons of that lordship were 
there ready to behold that battle and judgment. 

Then came Sir Breunor, the lord of that castle, with his lady in 
his hand, muffled, and asked Sir Tristram where was his lady: For 
an thy lady be fairer than mine, with thy sword smite off my lady’s 
head; and if my lady be fairer than mine, with my sword I must 
strike off her head. And if I may win thee, yet shall thy lady be 
mine, and thou shalt lose thy head. Sir, said Tristram, this is a foul 
custom and horrible; and rather than my lady should lose her head, 
yet had I liefer lose my head. Nay, nay, said Sir Breunor, the ladies 
shall be first showed together, and the one shall have her judgment. 
Nay, I will not so, said Sir Tristram, for here is none that will give 
righteous judgment. But I doubt not, said Sir Tristram, my lady is 
fairer than thine, and that will I prove and make good with my 
hand. And whosomever he be that will say the contrary I will prove 
it on his head. And therewith Sir Tristram showed La Beale Isoud, 
and turned her thrice about with his naked sword in his hand. And 
when Sir Breunor saw that, he did the same wise turn his lady. But 
when Sir Breunor beheld La Beale Isoud, him thought he saw never 
a fairer lady, and then he dread his lady’s head should be off. And 
so all the people that were there present gave judgment that La 
Beale Isoud was the fairer lady and the better made. How now, said 
Sir Tristram, meseemeth it were pity that my lady should lose her 
head, but because thou and she of long time have used this wicked 
custom, and by you both have many good knights and ladies been 
destroyed, for that cause it were no loss to destroy you both. So God 
me help, said Sir Breunor, for to say the sooth, thy lady is fairer 


than mine, and that me sore repenteth. And so I hear the people 
privily say, for of all women I saw none so fair; and therefore, an 
thou wilt slay my lady, I doubt not but I shall slay thee and have 
thy lady. Thou shalt win her, said Sir Tristram, as dear as ever knight 
won lady. And because of thine own judgment, as thou wouldst 
have done to my lady if that she had been fouler, and because of 
the evil custom, give me thy lady, said Sir Tristram. And therewithal 
Sir Tristram strode unto him and took his lady from him, and with 
an awk stroke he smote off her head clean. Well, knight, said Sir 
Breunor, now hast thou done me a despite'; now take thine horse: 
sithen I am ladyless I will win thy lady an I may. 


' Printed by Caxton as part of chap. xxvi. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT WITH SIR BREUNOR, AND 
ATAESEAST SMOTE OFF HIS HEAD. 


HEN they took their horses and came together as it had been 
= thunder; and Sir Tristram smote Sir Breunor clean from his 
horse, and lightly he rose up; and as Sir Tristram came again by 
him he thrust his horse throughout both the shoulders, that his 
horse hurled here and there and fell dead to the ground. And ever 
Sir Breunor ran after to have slain Sir Tristram, but Sir Tristram 
was light and nimble, and voided his horse lightly. And or ever Sir 
Tristram might dress his shield and his sword the other gave him 
three or four sad strokes. Then they rushed together like two boars, 
tracing and traversing mightily and wisely as two noble knights. 
For this Sir Breunor was a proved knight, and had been or then 
the death of many good knights, that it was pity that he had so 
long endured. 

Thus they fought, hurling here and there nigh two hours, and 
either were wounded sore. Then at the last Sir Breunor rashed 


upon Sir Tristram and took him in his arms, for he trusted much 
in his strength. Then was Sir Tristram called the strongest and the 
highest knight of the world; for he was called bigger than Sir 
Launcelot, but Sir Launcelot was better breathed. So anon Sir 
Tristram thrust Sir Breunor down grovelling, and then he unlaced 
his helm and struck off his head. And then all they that longed to 
the castle came to him, and did him homage and fealty, praying 
him that he would abide there still a little while to fordo that foul 
custom. Sir Tristram granted thereto. The meanwhile one of the 
knights of the castle rode unto Sir Galahad, the haut prince, the 
which was Sir Breunor’s son, which was a noble knight, and told 
him what misadventure his father had and his mother. 
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HOW SIR GALAHAD FOUGHT WITH SIR TRISTRAM, AND 
HOW SIR TRISTRAM YIELDED HIM AND PROMISED TO 
FELLOWSHIP WITH LAUNCELOT. 


HEN came Sir Galahad, and the King with the Hundred Knights 
fe him; and this Sir Galahad proffered to fight with Sir 
Tristram hand for hand. And so they made them ready to go unto 
battle on horseback with great courage. Then Sir Galahad and Sir 
Tristram met together so hard that either bare other down, horse 
and all, to the earth. And then they avoided their horses as noble 
knights, and dressed their shields, and drew their swords with ire 
and rancour, and they lashed together many sad strokes, and one 
while striking, another while foining, tracing and traversing as 
noble knights; thus they fought long, near half a day, and either 
were sore wounded. At the last Sir Tristram waxed light and big, 
and doubled his strokes, and drove Sir Galahad aback on the one 
side and on the other, so that he was like to have been slain. 

With that came the King with the Hundred Knights, and all that 
fellowship went fiercely upon Sir Tristram. When Sir Tristram saw 


them coming upon him, then he wist well he might not endure. 
Then as a wise knight of war, he said to Sir Galahad, the haut 
prince: Sir, ye show to me no knighthood, for to suffer all your 
men to have ado with me all at once; and as meseemeth ye be a 
noble knight of your hands it is great shame to you. So God me 
help, said Sir Galahad, there is none other way but thou must yield 
thee to me, other else to die, said Sir Galahad to Sir Tristram. I will 
rather yield me to you than die, for that is more for the might of 
your men than of your hands. And therewithal Sir Tristram took 
his own sword by the point, and put the pommel in the hand of 
Sir Galahad. 

Therewithal came the King with the Hundred Knights, and hard 
began to assail Sir Tristram. Let be, said Sir Galahad, be ye not so 
hardy to touch him, for I have given this knight his life. That is 
your shame, said the King with the Hundred Knights; hath he not 
slain your father and your mother? As for that, said Sir Galahad, 
I may not wite him greatly, for my father had him in prison, and 
enforced him to do battle with him; and my father had such a 
custom that was a shameful custom, that what knight came there 
to ask harbour his lady must needs die but if she were fairer than 
my mother; and if my father overcame that knight he must needs 
die. This was a shameful custom and usage, a knight for his 
harbour-asking to have such harbourage. And for this custom I 
would never draw about him. So God me help, said the King, this 
was a shameful custom. Truly, said Sir Galahad, so seemed me; and 
meseemed it had been great pity that this knight should have been 
slain, for I dare say he is the noblest man that beareth life, but if 
it were Sir Launcelot du Lake. Now, fair knight, said Sir Galahad, 
I require thee tell me thy name, and of whence thou art, and 
whither thou wilt. Sir, he said, my name is Sir Tristram de Liones, 
and from King Mark of Cornwall I was sent on message unto King 
Anguish of Ireland, for to fetch his daughter to be his wife, and 
here she is ready to go with me into Cornwall, and her name is La 
Beale Isoud. And, Sir Tristram, said Sir Galahad, the haut prince, 
well be ye found in these marches, and so ye will promise me to 
go unto Sir Launcelot du Lake, and accompany with him, ye shall 


go where ye will, and your fair lady with you; and I shall promise 
you never in all my days shall such customs be used in this castle 
as have been used. Sir, said Sir Tristram, now I let you wit, so God 
me help, I weened ye had been Sir Launcelot du Lake when I saw 
you first, and therefore I dread you the more; and sir, I promise 
you, Said Sir Tristram, as soon as I may I will see Sir Launcelot and 
infellowship me with him; for of all the knights of the world I most 
desire his fellowship. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT MET WITH SIR CARADOS BEARING 
AWAY SIR GAWAINE, AND OF THE RESCUE OF SIR 
GAWAINE. 


ND then Sir Tristram took his leave when he saw his time, and 
/ Severe the sea. And in the meanwhile word came unto Sir 
Launcelot and to Sir Tristram that Sir Carados, the mighty king, 
that was made like a giant, fought with Sir Gawaine, and gave him 
such strokes that he swooned in his saddle, and after that he took 
him by the collar and pulled him out of his saddle, and fast bound 
him to the saddle-bow, and so rode his way with him toward his 
castle. And as he rode, by fortune Sir Launcelot met with Sir 
Carados, and anon he knew Sir Gawaine that lay bound after him. 
Ah, said Sir Launcelot unto Sir Gawaine, how stands it with you? 
Never so hard, said Sir Gawaine, unless that ye help me, for so God 
me help, without ye rescue me I know no knight that may, but 
outher you or Sir Tristram. Wherefore Sir Launcelot was heavy of 
Sir Gawaine’s words. And then Sir Launcelot bade Sir Carados: Lay 
down that knight and fight with me. Thou art but a fool, said Sir 
Carados, for I will serve you in the same wise. As for that, said Sir 
Launcelot, spare me not, for I warn thee I will not spare thee. And 
then he bound Sir Gawaine hand and foot, and so threw him to 
the ground. And then he gat his spear of his squire, and departed 


from Sir Launcelot to fetch his course. And so either met with 
other, and brake their spears to their hands; and then they pulled 
out swords, and hurtled together on horseback more than an hour. 
And at the last Sir Launcelot smote Sir Carados such a buffet upon 
the helm that it pierced his brain-pan. So then Sir Launcelot took 
Sir Carados by the collar and pulled him under his horse’s feet, and 
then he alighted and pulled off his helm and struck off his head. 
And then Sir Launcelot unbound Sir Gawaine. So this same tale 
was told to Sir Galahad and to Sir Tristram: — here may ye hear 
the nobleness that followeth Sir Launcelot. Alas, said Sir Tristram, 
an I had not this message in hand with this fair lady, truly | would 
never stint or I had found Sir Launcelot. Then Sir Tristram and La 
Beale Isoud went to the sea and came into Cornwall, and there all 
the barons met them. 
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OF THE WEDDING OF KING MARK TO LA BEALE ISOUD, 
AND OF BRAGWAINE HER MAID, AND OF PALAMIDES. 


Np anon they were richly wedded with great noblesse. But 
“(a as the French book saith, Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud 
loved ever together. Then was there great jousts and great tour- 
neying, and many lords and ladies were at that feast, and Sir 
Tristram was most praised of all other. Thus dured the feast long, 
and after the feast was done, within a little while after, by the 
assent of two ladies that were with Queen Isoud, they ordained for 
hate and envy for to destroy Dame Bragwaine, that was maiden 
and lady unto La Beale Isoud; and she was sent into the forest for 
to fetch herbs, and there she was met, and bound feet and hand 
to a tree, and so she was bounden three days. And by fortune, Sir 
Palamides found Dame Bragwaine, and there he delivered her 
from the death, and brought her to a nunnery there beside, for to 
be recovered. When Isoud the queen missed her maiden, wit ye 


well she was right heavy as ever was any queen, for of all earthly 
women she loved her best: the cause was for she came with her 
out of her country. And so upon a day Queen Isoud walked into 
the forest to put away her thoughts, and there she went herself 
unto a well and made great moan. And suddenly there came 
Palamides to her, and had heard all her complaint, and said: 
Madam Isoud, an ye will grant me my boon, I shall bring to you 
Dame Bragwaine safe and sound. And the queen was so glad of 
his proffer that suddenly unadvised she granted all his asking. Well, 
Madam, said Palamides, I trust to your promise, and if ye will abide 
here half an hour I shall bring her to you. I shall abide you, said 
La Beale Isoud. And Sir Palamides rode forth his way to that 
nunnery, and lightly he came again with Dame Bragwaine; but by 
her good will she would not have come again, because for love of 
the queen she stood in adventure of her life. Notwithstanding, half 
against her will, she went with Sir Palamides unto the queen. And 
when the queen saw her she was passing glad. Now, Madam, said 
Palamides, remember upon your promise, for I have fulfilled my 
promise. Sir Palamides, said the queen, I wot not what is your 
desire, but I will that ye wit, howbeit I promised you largely, I 
thought none evil, nor I warn you none evil will I do. Madam, said 
Sir Palamides, as at this time, ye shall not know my desire, but 
before my lord your husband there shall ye know that I will have 
my desire that ye have promised me. And therewith the queen 
departed, and rode home to the king, and Sir Palamides rode after 
her. And when Sir Palamides came before the king, he said: Sir 
King, I require you as ye be a righteous king, that ye will judge me 
the right. Tell me your cause, said the king, and ye shall have right. 
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HOW PALAMIDES DEMANDED QUEEN ISOUD, AND HOW 
LAREG US RO DieArT ER TO RESCUE HER;AND OF THE 
ESGAPh OFWSOWD. 


. IR, said Palamides, I promised your Queen Isoud to bring again 
Dame Bragwaine that she had lost, upon this covenant, that 
she should grant me a boon that I would ask, and without grudg- 
ing, outher advisement, she granted me. What say ye, my lady? 
said the king. It is as he saith, so God me help, said the queen; to 
say thee sooth I promised him his asking for love and joy that I 
had to see her. Well, Madam, said the king, and if ye were hasty 
to grant him what boon he would ask, I will well that ye perform 
your promise. Then, said Palamides, I will that ye wit that I will 
have your queen to lead her and govern her whereas me list. 
Therewith the king stood still, and bethought him of Sir Tristram, 
and deemed that he would rescue her. And then hastily the king 
answered: Take her with the adventures that shall fall of it, for as 
I suppose thou wilt not enjoy her no while. As for that, said 
Palamides, I dare right well abide the adventure. And so, to make 
short tale, Sir Palamides took her by the hand and said: Madam, 
grudge not to go with me, for I desire nothing but your own 
promise. As for that, said the queen, I fear not greatly to go with 
thee, howbeit thou hast me at advantage upon my promise, for I 
doubt not I shall be worshipfully rescued from thee. As for that, 
said Sir Palamides, be it as it be may. So Queen Isoud was set behind 
Palamides, and rode his way. 

Anon the king sent after Sir Tristram, but in no wise he could 
be found, for he was in the forest a-hunting; for that was always 
his custom, but if he used arms, to chase and to hunt in the forests. 
Alas, said the king, now I am shamed for ever, that by mine own 
assent my lady and my queen shall be devoured. Then came forth 
a knight, his name was Lambegus, and he was a knight of Sir 
Tristram. My lord, said this knight, sith ye have trust in my lord, 


Sir Tristram, wit ye well for his sake I will ride after your queen 
and rescue her, or else I shall be beaten. Gramercy, said the king, 
as I live, Sir Lambegus, I shall deserve it. And then Sir Lambegus 
armed him, and rode after as fast as he might. And then within a 
while he overtook Sir Palamides. And then Sir Palamides left the 
queen. What art thou, said Palamides, art thou Tristram? Nay, he 
said, I am his servant, and my name is Sir Lambegus. That me 
repenteth, said Palamides. I had liefer thou hadst been Sir Tristram. 
I believe you well, said Lambegus, but when thou meetest with Sir 
Tristram thou shalt have thy hands full. And then they hurtled 
together and all to-brast their spears, and then they pulled out their 
swords, and hewed on helms and hauberks. At the last Sir 
Palamides gave Sir Lambegus such a wound that he fell down like 
a dead knight to the earth. 

Then he looked after La Beale Isoud, and then she was gone he 
nist where. Wit ye well Sir Palamides was never so heavy. So the 
queen ran into the forest, and there she found a well, and therein 
she had thought to have drowned herself. And as good fortune 
would, there came a knight to her that had a castle thereby, his 
name was Sir Adtherp. And when he found the queen in that 
mischief he rescued her, and brought her to his castle. And when 
he wist what she was he armed him, and took his horse, and said 
he would be avenged upon Palamides; and so he rode on till he 
met with him, and there Sir Palamides wounded him sore, and by 
force he made him to tell him the cause why he did battle with 
him, and how he had led the queen unto his castle. Now bring me 
there, said Palamides, or thou shalt die of my hands. Sir, said Sir 
Adtherp, lam so wounded I may not follow, but ride you this way 
and it shall bring you into my castle, and there within is the queen. 
Then Sir Palamides rode still till he came to the castle. And at a 
window La Beale Isoud saw Sir Palamides; then she made the gates 
to be shut strongly. And when he saw he might not come within 
the castle, he put off his bridle and his saddle, and put his horse to 
pasture, and set himself down at the gate like a man that was out 
of his wit that recked not of himself. 


we CHniArTEeER Xxx! = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM RODE AFTER PALAMIDES, AND HOW 
PEFOUN DEF IMeAN'D FOUGHT WITH HIM, AND BY THE 
MEANS OFTSOUD THEBATTLE-GCEASED. 


iN turn we unto Sir Tristram, that when he was come home 
and wist La Beale Isoud was gone with Sir Palamides, wit ye 
well he was wroth out of measure. Alas, said Sir Tristram, I am this 
day shamed. Then he cried to Gouvernail his man: Haste thee that 
I were armed and on horseback, for well I wot Lambegus hath no 
might nor strength to withstand Sir Palamides: alas that I have not 
been in his stead ! So anon as he was armed and horsed Sir Tristram 
and Gouvernail rode after into the forest, and within a while he 
found his knight Lambegus almost wounded to the death; and Sir 
Tristram bare him to a forester, and charged him to keep him well. 
And then he rode forth, and there he found Sir Adtherp sore 
wounded, and he told him how the queen would have drowned 
herself had he not been, and how for her sake and love he had 
taken upon him to do battle with Sir Palamides. Where is my lady? 
said Sir Tristram. Sir, said the knight, she is sure enough within my 
castle, an she can hold her within it. Gramercy, said Sir Tristram, 
of thy great goodness. And so he rode tll he came nigh to that 
castle: and then Sir Tristram saw where Sir Palamides sat at the 
gate sleeping, and his horse pastured fast afore him. Now go thou, 
Gouvernail, said Sir Tristram, and bid him awake, and make him 
ready. So Gouvernail rode unto him and said: Sir Palamides, arise, 
and take to thee thine harness. But he was in such a study he heard 
not what Gouvernail said. So Gouvernail came again and told Sir 
Tristram he slept, or else he was mad. Go thou again, said Sir 
Tristram, and bid him arise, and tell him that I am here, his mortal 
foe. So Gouvernail rode again and put upon him the butt of his 
spear, and said: Sir Palamides, make thee ready, for wit ye well Sir 
Tristram hoveth yonder, and sendeth thee word he is thy mortal 


foe. 


And therewithal Sir Palamides arose stilly, without words, and 
gat his horse, and saddled him and bridled him, and lightly he leapt 
upon, and gat his spear in his hand, and either feutred their spears 
and hurtled fast together; and there Tristram smote down Sir 
Palamides over his horse’s tail. Then lightly Sir Palamides put his 
shield afore him and drew his sword. And there began strong battle 
on both parts, for both they fought for the love of one lady, and 
ever she lay on the walls and beheld them how they fought out of 
measure, and either were wounded passing sore, but Palamides 
was much sorer wounded. Thus they fought tracing and travers- 
ing more than two hours, that well-nigh for dole and sorrow La 
Beale Isoud swooned. Alas, she said, that one I loved and yet do, 
and the other I love not, yet it were great pity that I should see Sir 
Palamides slain; for well I know by that time the end be done Sir 
Palamides is but a dead knight: because he is not christened I would 
be loath that he should die a Saracen. And therewithal she came 
down and besought Sir Tristram to fight no more. Ah, madam, said 
he, what mean you, will ye have me shamed? Well ye know I will 
be ruled by you. I will not your dishonour, said La Beale Isoud, but 
I would that ye would for my sake spare this unhappy Saracen 
Palamides. Madam, said Sir Tristram, I will leave fighting at this 
time for your sake. Then she said to Sir Palamides: This shall be 
your charge, that thou shalt go out of this country while I am 
therein. I will obey your commandment, said Sir Palamides, the 
which is sore against my will. Then take thy way, said La Beale 
Isoud, unto the court of King Arthur, and there recommend me 
unto Queen Guenever, and tell her that I send her word that there 
be within this land but four lovers, that is, Sir Launcelot du Lake 
and Queen Guenever, and Sir Tristram de Liones and Queen Isoud. 


_ CriAPTER XXAIl == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM BROUGHT QUEEN ISOUD HOME, 
AND OF THE DEBATE OF KING MARK AND SIR TRISTRAM. 


i so Sir Palamides departed with great heaviness. And Sir 
Tristram took the queen and brought her again to King Mark, 
and then was there made great joy of her home-coming. Who was 
cherished but Sir Tristram ! Then Sir Tristram let fetch Sir 
Lambegus, his knight, from the forester’s house, and it was long or 
he was whole, but at the last he was well recovered. Thus they 
lived with joy and play a long while. But ever Sir Andred, that was 
nigh cousin to Sir Tristram, lay in a watch to wait betwixt Sir 
Tristram and La Beale Isoud, for to take them and slander them. 
So upon a day Sir Tristram talked with La Beale Isoud in a window, 
and that espied Sir Andred, and told it to the King. Then King Mark 
took a sword in his hand and came to Sir Tristram, and called him 
false traitor, and would have stricken him. But Sir Tristram was 
nigh him, and ran under his sword, and took it out of his hand. 
And then the King cried: Where are my knights and my men? | 
charge you slay this traitor. But at that time there was not one 
would move for his words. When Sir Tristram saw that there was 
not one would be against him, he shook the sword to the king, and 
made countenance as though he would have stricken him. And 
then King Mark fled, and Sir Tristram followed him, and smote 
upon him five or six strokes flatling on the neck, that he made him 
to fall upon the nose. And then Sir Tristram yede his way and 
armed him, and took his horse and his man, and so he rode into 
that forest. 

And there upon a day Sir Tristram met with two brethren that 
were knights with King Mark, and there he struck off the head of 
the one, and wounded the other to the death; and he made him 
to bear his brother’s head in his helm unto the king, and thirty 
more there he wounded. And when that knight came before the 
king to say his message, he there died afore the king and the queen. 


Then King Mark called his council unto him, and asked advice of 
his barons what was best to do with Sir Tristram. Sir, said the 
barons, in especial Sir Dinas, the Seneschal, Sir, we will give you 
counsel for to send for Sir Tristram, for we will that ye wit many 
men will hold with Sir Tristram an he were hard bestead. And sir, 
said Sir Dinas, ye shall understand that Sir Tristram is called peer- 
less and makeless of any Christian knight, and of his might and 
hardiness we knew none so good a knight, but if it be Sir Launcelot 
du Lake. And if he depart from your court and go to King Arthur’s 
court, wit ye well he will get him such friends there that he will 
not set by your malice. And therefore, sir, I counsel you to take 
him to your grace. | will well, said the king, that he be sent for, 
that we may be friends. Then the barons sent for Sir Tristram under 
a safe conduct. And so when Sir Tristram came to the king he was 
welcome, and no rehearsal was made, and there was game and 
play. And then the king and the queen went a-hunting, and Sir 
Tristram. 


+ CHAPTER XXXII — 


HOW SIR LAMORAK JOUSTED WITH THIRTY KNIGHTS. 
AND SIR TRISTRAM AT THE REQUEST OF KING MARK 
SMOTE HIS HORSE DOWN. 


A bn king and the queen made their pavilions and their tents in 
that forest beside a river, and there was daily hunting and 
jousting, for there were ever thirty knights ready to joust unto all 
them that came in at that time. And there by fortune came Sir 
Lamorak de Galis and Sir Driant; and there Sir Driant jousted right 
well, but at the last he had*anally Then"Sir"Lamorak proffered to 
joust. And when he began he fared so with the thirty knights that 
there was not one of them but that he gave him a fall, and some 
of them were sore hurt. I marvel, said King Mark, what knight he 
is that doth such deeds of arms. Sir, said Sir Tristram, I know him 


well for a noble knight as few now be living, and his name is Sir 
Lamorak de Galis. It were great shame, said the king, that he 
should go thus away, unless that some of you meet with him better. 
Sir, said Sir Tristram, meseemeth it were no worship for a noble 
man to have ado with him: and for because at this time he hath 
done over much for any mean knight living, therefore, as 
meseemeth, it were great shame and villainy to tempt him any 
more at this time, insomuch as he and his horse are weary both; 
for the deeds of arms that he hath done this day, an they be well 
considered, it were enough for Sir Launcelot du Lake. As for that, 
said King Mark, I require you, as ye love me and my lady the 
queen, La Beale Isoud, take your arms and joust with Sir Lamorak 
de Galis. Sir, said Sir Tristram, ye bid me do a thing that is against 
knighthood, and well I can deem that I shall give him a fall, for it 
is no mastery, for my horse and I be fresh both, and so is not his 
horse and he; and wit ye well that he will take it for great unkind- 
ness, for ever one good knight is loath to take another at disad- 
vantage; but because I will not displease you, as ye require me so 
will I do, and obey your commandment. 

And so Sir Tristram armed him and took his horse, and put him 
forth, and there Sir Lamorak met him mightily, and what with the 
might of his own spear, and of Sir Tristram’s spear, Sir Lamorak’s 
horse fell to the earth, and he sitting in the saddle. Then anon as 
lightly as he might he avoided the saddle and his horse, and put 
his shield afore him and drew his sword. And then he bade Sir 
Tristram: Alight, thou knight, an thou durst. Nay, said Sir Tristram, 
I will no more have ado with thee, for I have done to thee over 
much unto my dishonour and to thy worship. As for that, said Sir 
Lamorak, J can thee no thank; since thou hast for-jousted me on 
horse-back I require thee and I beseech thee, an thou be Sir 
Tristram, fight with me on foot. [ will not so, said Sir Tristram; and 
wit ye well my name is Sir Tristram de Liones, and well I know ye 
be Sir Lamorak de Galis, and this that I have done to you was 
against my will, but I was required thereto; but to say that I will 
do at your request as at this time, I will have no more ado with 
you, for me shameth of that I have done. As for the shame, said 


Sir Lamorak, on thy part or on mine, bear thou it an thou wilt, for 
though a mare’s son hath failed me, now a queen’s son shall not 
fail thee; and therefore, an thou be such a knight as men call thee, 
I require thee, alight, and fight with me. Sir Lamorak, said Sir 
Tristram, I understand your heart is great, and cause why ye have, 
to say thee sooth; forit would grieve me an any knight should keep 
him fresh and then to strike down a weary knight, for that knight 
nor horse was never formed that alway might stand or endure. 
And therefore, said Sir Tristram, I will not have ado with you, for 
me forthinketh of that I have done. As for that, said Sir Lamorak, 
I shall quit you, an ever I see my time. 


w= CHAP LER 6oXlV oe 


HOW SIR LAMORAK SENT AN HORN TO KING MARK IN 
DESPITE OF SIR TRISTRAM, AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS 
DRIVEN INTO A CHAPEL. 


o he departed from him with Sir Driant, and by the way they 
S met with a knight that was sent from Morgan le Fay unto King 
Arthur; and this knight had a fair horn harnessed with gold, and 
the horn had such a virtue that there might no lady nor gentle- 
woman drink of that horn but if she were true to her husband, and 
if she were false she should spill all the drink, and if she were true 
to her lord she might drink peaceable. And because of the Queen 
Guenever, and in the despite of Sir Launcelot, this horn was sent 
unto King Arthur; and by force Sir Lamorak made that knight to 
tell all the cause why he bare that horn. Now shalt thou bear this 
horn, said Lamorak, unto King Mark, or else choose thou to die 
for it; for I tell thee plainly, in despite and reproof of Sir Tristram 
thou shalt bear that horn unto King Mark, his uncle, and say thou 
to him that I sent it him for to assay his lady, and if she be true to 
him he shall prove her. So the knight went his way unto King 
Mark, and brought him that rich horn, and said that Sir Lamorak 


sent it him, and thereto he told him the virtue of that horn. Then 
the king made Queen Isoud to drink thereof, and an hundred 
ladies, and there were but four ladies of all those that drank clean. 
Alas, said King Mark, this is a great despite, and sware a great oath 
that she should be burnt and the other ladies. 

Then the barons gathered them together, and said plainly they 
would not have those ladies burnt for an horn made by sorcery, 
that came from as false a sorceress and witch as then was living. 
For that horn did never good, but caused strife and debate, and 
always in her days she had been an enemy to all true lovers. So 
there were many knights made their avow, an ever they met with 
Morgan le Fay, that they would show her short courtesy. Also Sir 
Tristram was passing wroth that Sir Lamorak sent that horn unto 
King Mark, for well he knew that it was done in the despite of him. 
And therefore he thought to quite Sir Lamorak. 

Then Sir Tristram used daily and nightly to go to Queen Isoud 
when he might, and ever Sir Andred his cousin watched him night 
and day for to take him with La Beale Isoud. And so upon a night 
Sir Andred espied the hour and the time when Sir Tristram went 
to his lady. Then Sir Andred gat unto him twelve knights, and at 
midnight he set upon Sir Tristram secretly and suddenly, and there 
Sir Tristram was taken naked abed with La Beale Isoud, and then 
was he bound hand and foot, and so was he kept until day. And 
then by the assent of King Mark, and of Sir Andred, and of some 
of the barons, Sir Tristram was led unto a chapel that stood upon 
the sea rocks, there for to take his judgement: and so he was led 
bounden with forty knights. And when Sir Tristram saw that there 
was none other boot but needs that he must die, then said he: Fair 
lords, remember what I have done for the country of Cornwall, 
and in what jeopardy I have been in for the weal of you all; for 
when I fought for the truage of Cornwall with Sir Marhaus, the 
good knight, I was promised for to be better rewarded, when ye 
dall refuse to take the battle; therefore, as ye be good gentle 
knights, see me not thus shamefully to die, for it is shame to all 
knighthood thus to see me die; for I dare say, said Sir Tristram, that 
I never met with no knight but I was as good as he, or better. Fie 


upon thee, said Sir Andred, false traitor that thou art, with thine 
avaunting; for all thy boast thou shalt die this day. O Andred, 
Andred, said Sir Tristram, thou shouldst be my kinsman, and now 
thou art to me full unfriendly, but an there were no more but thou 
and I, thou wouldst not put me to death. No ! said Sir Andred, and 
therewith he drew his sword, and would have slain him. 

When Sir Tristram saw him make such countenance he looked 
upon both his hands that were fast bounden unto two knights, and 
suddenly he pulled them both to him, and unwrast his hands, and 
then he leapt unto his cousin, Sir Andred, and wrested his sword 
out of his hands; then he smote Sir Andred that he fell to the earth, 
and so Sir Tristram fought till that he had killed ten knights. So 
then Sir Tristram gat the chapel and kept it mightily. Then the cry 
was great, and the people drew fast unto Sir Andred, mo than an 
hundred. When Sir Tristram saw the people draw unto him, he 
remembered he was naked, and sperd fast the chapel door, and 
brake the bars of a window, and so he leapt out and fell upon the 
crags in the sea. And so at that time Sir Andred nor none of his 
fellows might get to him, at that time. 


w= CHAP TBR XX VY ee: 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS HELPEN BY HIS MEN. AND OF 
QUEEN ISOUD WHICH WAS PUT IN A LAZAR-COTE, AND 
HOW TRISTRAM WAS HURT. 


> when they were departed, Gouvernail, and Sir Lambegus, 
and Sir Sentraille de Lushon, that were Sir Tristram’s men, 
sought their master. When they heard he was escaped then they 
were passing glad; and on the rocks they found him, and with 
towels they pulled him up. And then Sir Tristram asked them 
where was La Beale Isoud, for he weened she had been had away 
of Andred’s people. Sir, said Gouvernail, she is put in a lazar-cote. 
Alas, said Sir Tristram, this is a full ungoodly place for such a fair 


lady, and if I may she shall not be long there. And so he took his 
men and went thereas was La Beale Isoud, and fetched her away, 
and brought her into a forest to a fair manor, and Sir Tristram there 
abode with her. So the good knight bade his men go from him: For 
at this time I may not help you. So they departed all save 
Gouvernail. And so upon a day Sir Tristram yede into the forest 
for to disport him, and then it happened that there he fell asleep; 
and there came a man that Sir Tristram aforehand had slain his 
brother, and when this man had found him he shot him through 
the shoulder with an arrow, and Sir Tristram leapt up and killed 
that man. And in the meantime it was told King Mark how Sir 
Tristram and La Beale Isoud were in that same manor, and as soon 
as ever he might thither he came with many knights to slay Sir 
Tristram. And when he came there he found him gone; and there 
he took La Beale Isoud home with him, and kept her strait that by 
no means never she might wit nor send unto Tristram, nor he unto 
her. And then when Sir Tristram came toward the old manor he 
found the track of many horses, and thereby he wist his lady was 
gone. And then Sir Tristram took great sorrow, and endured with 
great pain long time, for the arrow that he was hurt withal was 
envenomed. 

Then by the mean of La Beale Isoud she told a lady that was 
cousin unto Dame Bragwaine, and she came to Sir Tristram, and 
told him that he might not be whole by no means. For thy lady, 
La Beale Isoud, may not help thee, therefore she biddeth you haste 
into Brittany to King Howell, and there ye shall find his daughter, 
Isoud la Blanche Mains, and she shall help thee. Then Sir Tristram 
and Gouvernail gat them shipping, and so sailed into Brittany. And 
when King Howell wist that it was Sir Tristram he was full glad ol 
him. Sir, he said, lam come into this country to have help of your 
daughter, for it is told me that there is none other may heal me 
but she: and so within a while she healed him. 


ee TAP TER ee. ie 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM SERVED IN WAR KING HOWELL OF 
BRITTANY, AND SLEW HIS ADVERSARY IN THE FIELD. 


HERE was an earl that hight Grip, and this earl made great war 
J the king, and put the king to the worse, and besieged 
him. And on a time Sir Kehydius, that was son to King Howell, as 
he issued out he was sore wounded, nigh to the death. Then 
Gouvernail went to the king and said: Sir, I counsel you to desire 
my lord, Sir Tristram, as in your need to help you. I will do by your 
counsel, said the king. And so he yede unto Sir Tristram, and 
prayed him in his wars to help him: For my son, Sir Kehydius, may 
not go into the field. Sir, said Sir Tristram, I will go to the field and 
do what I may. Then Sir Tristram issued out of the town with such 
fellowship as he might make, and did such deeds that all Brittany 
spake of him. And then, at the last, by great might and force, he 
slew the Earl Grip with his own hands, and more than an hundred 
knights he slew that day. And then Sir Tristram was received 
worshipfully with procession. Then King Howell embraced him in 
his arms, and said: Sir Tristram, all my kingdom I will resign to 
thee. God defend, said Sir Tristram, for | am beholden unto you 
for your daughter’s sake to do for you. 

Then by the great means of King Howell and Kehydius his son, 
by great proffers, there grew great love betwixt Isoud and Sir 
Tristram, for that lady was both good and fair, and a woman of 
noble blood and fame. And for because Sir Tristram had such cheer 
and riches, and all other pleasaunce that he had, almost he had 
forsaken La Beale Isoud. And so upon a time Sir Tristram agreed 
to wed Isoud la Blanche Mains. And at the last they were wedded, 
and solemnly held their marriage. And so when they were abed 
both Sir Tristram remembered him of his old lady La Beale Isoud. 
And then he took such a thought suddenly that he was all 
dismayed, and other cheer made he none but with clipping and 
kissing; as for other fleshly lusts Sir Tristram never thought nor had 


ado with her: such mention maketh the French book; also it 
maketh mention that the lady weened there had been no pleasure 
but kissing and clipping. And in the meantime there was a knight 
in Brittany, his name was Suppinabiles, and he came over the sea 
into England, and then he came into the court of King Arthur, and 
there he met with Sir Launcelot du Lake, and told him of the 
marriage of Sir Tristram. Then said Sir Launcelot: Fie upon him, 
untrue knight to his lady, that so noble a knight as Sir Tristram is 
should be found to his first lady false, La Beale Isoud, Queen of 
Cornwall; but say ye him this, said Sir Launcelot, that of all knights 
in the world I loved him most, and had most joy of him, and all 
was for his noble deeds; and let him wit the love between him and 
me is done for ever, and that I give him warning from this day 
forth as his mortal enemy. 


z— CHAPTER XXXVII == 


HOW SIR SUPPINABILES TOLD SIR TRISTRAM 
HOW HE WAS DEFAMED IN THE COURT OF KING 
ARTHUR, AND OF SIR LAMORAK 


HEN departed Sir Suppinabiles unto Brittany again, and there 

he found Sir Tristram, and told him that he had been in King 
Arthur’s court. Then said Sir Tristram: Heard ye anything of me? 
So God me help, said Sir Suppinabiles, there I heard Sir Launcelot 
speak of you great shame, and that ye be a false knight to your 
lady, and he bade me do you to wit that he will be your mortal 
enemy in every place where he may meet you. That me repenteth, 
said Tristram, for of all knights I loved to be in his fellowship. So 
Sir Tristram made great moan and was ashamed that noble knights 
should defame him for the sake of his lady. And in this meanwhile 
La Beale Isoud made a letter unto Queen Guenever, complaining 
her of the untruth of Sir Tristram, and how he had wedded the 
king’s daughter of Brittany. Queen Guenever sent her another 


letter, and bade her be of good cheer, for she should have joy after 
sorrow, for Sir Tristram was so noble a knight called, that by crafts 
of sorcery ladies would make such noble men to wed them. But in 
the end, Queen Guenever said, it shall be thus, that he shall hate 
her, and love you better than ever he did to-fore. 


P art 09 
S ir L amerok of G alys 


wy leve we sir Trystrames in Bretayne, and speke we of 
sir Lameroke de Galys, that as he sayled his shyppe felle 
on a rocke and disperysshed all save sir Lameroke and his 
squyer; for he swamme so myghtyly that fysshers of the Ile 
of Servayge toke hym up, and his squyer was drowned. And 
the shypmen had grete laboure to save sir Lameroke his lyff 
for all the comforte that they coude do. 

And the lorde of that ile hyght sir Nabon le Noyre, a grete 
myghty gyaunte, and thys sir Nabon hated all the knyghtes 
of kynge Arthures, and in no wyse he wolde do hem no 
favoure. And thes fysshers tolde sir Lameroke all the gyse 
of syr Nabon, how there com never knyght of kynge Arthurs 
but he distroyed hym. And the laste batayle that ever he 
ded was wyth sir Nanowne le Petyte, and whan he had 
wonne hym he put hym to a shamefull deth in the despyte of 
kynge Arthure: he was drawyn lym-meale. 

‘That forthynkes me,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘for that 
knyghtes deth, for he was my cosyn, and yf I were at myne 
ease as well as ever I was, I wolde revenge his deth.’ 

‘Pease,’ seyde the fysshers, ‘and make here no wordys! 
For or ever ye departe frome hens sir Nabon muste know 
that ye have bene here, othir ellis we shall dye for your sake.’ 

‘So that I be hole,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘of my mysse-ease 
that I have takyn in the see, I woll that ye telle hym that lam 
a knyght of kynge Arthures, for I was never ferde to renayne 
my lorde.’ 

Now turne we unto sir Trystrams, that uppon a day he 
toke a lytyll barget and hys wyff Isode le Blaunche Maynys 
wyth syr Keyhydyns, her brother, to sporte hem on the costis. 
And whan they were frome the londe there was a wynde that 
drove hem into the coste of Walys uppon this Ile of Servage 
whereas was sir Lameroke. 

And there the barget all to-rove, and there dame Isode 
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was hurte, and as well as they myght they gate into the 
forest. And there by a welle he sye sir Segwarydes, and a 
damesell with hym, and than aythir salewed other. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Segwarydes, ‘I know you well for sir T'rys- 
trames de Lyones, the man in the worlde that I have moste 
cause to hate, bycause ye departed the love betwene me 
and my wyff. But as for that,’ seyde sir Segwarydes, ‘I woll 
never hate a noble knyght for a lyght lady, and therefore I 
pray you to be my frende, and I woll be yourys unto my 
power. For wete you well ye ar harde bestadde in this 
valey, and we shall have inowe ado ayther to succoure 
other.” 

And so sir Segwarydes brought sir Trystrames to a lady 
thereby that was borne in Cornwayle, and she tolde hym 
all the perels of that valay, how there cam never knyght 
there but he were takyn presonere or slayne. 

“Wete you well, fayre lady,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘that 
I slewe sir Marhalte and delyverde Cornwayle frome the 
trewage of Irelonde. And I am he that delyverde the kynge 
of Irelonde frome sir Blamoure de Ganys, and I am he that 
bete sir Palomydes, and wete you welle that I am sir Trys- 
trames de Lyones that by the grace of God shall delyver this 
wofull Ile of Servage.’ 

So sir Trystrames was well eased that nyght. Than one 
tolde hym there was a knyght of kynge Arthurs that wrakked 
on the rockes. 

“What is his name?’ seyde sir Trystrames. 

“We wote nat,’ seyde the fysshers, ‘but he kepyth hit no 
counsel that he is a knyght of kynge Arthurs, and by the 
myghty lorde [of this yle] he settyth nought.’ 

‘I pray you,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘and ye may, brynge 
hym hydir that I may se hym. And if he be ony of the noble 
knyghtes I know hym.’ 

Than the good lady prayde the fysshers to brynge hym 
to hir place. So on the morne they brought hym thydir in a 
fysshers garmente, and as sone as sir Trystrames sy hym he 
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smyled uppon hym and knew hym well. But he knew nat 
sir Trystrams. 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘mesemyth be youre chere 
that ye have bene desesed but late, and also methynkyth I 
sholde know you heretoforne.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘that ye have seyne me, 
for the nobelyst knyghtes of the Table Rownde have seyne 
me and mette with me.’ 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘telle me youre name.’ 

‘Sir, uppon a covenaunte I woll tell you, so that ye telle me 
whether that ye be lorde of thys ilonde or no, that is callyd 
sir Nabon le Noyre.’ 

‘I am nat, nother I holde nat of hym, but I am his foo as 
well as ye be, and so shall I be founde or I departe of this ile.’ 

“Well,” seyde sir Lamerok, ‘syn ye have seyde so largely 
unto me, my name is syr Lamerok de Galys, son unto kynge 
Pellynore.’ 

‘Forsothe, I trow well,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘for and ye 
seyde other I know the contrary.’ 

“What ar ye,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘that knowith so me?’ 

“Forsothe, sir, 1am sir Trystrames de Lyones.’ 

‘A, sir, remembir ye nat of the fall ye dud gyff me onys, 
and aftir that ye refused to fyght on foote with me?’ 

‘Sir, that was nat for no feare that [I had] of you, but me 
shamed at that tyme to have more ado with you, for as me 
semed ye had inowe ado. But, sir, wete you well, for my 
kyndenesse ye put many ladyes to a repreff whan ye sent the 
horne from Morgan le Fay unto kynge Marke. And hit 
sholde have gone to kynge Arthure, whereas ye dud that in 
dispyte of me.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde he, ‘and hit were to do agayne, so wolde 
I do, for I had lever stryff and debate felle in kyng Markys 
courte rether than in kynge Arthurs courte, for the honour 
of bothe courtes be nat lyke.’ 
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‘As to that,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘I know well; but that, 
that was done for dispyte of me. But all youre malyce, I 
thanke God, hurte nat gretly. Therefore,’ seyde sir Trys- 
trames, ‘ye shall leve all youre malyce and so woll I, and lette 
us assay how we may wynne worshyp betwene you and me 
uppon this gyaunte sir Nabon le Noyre, that is lorde of this 
ilonde, to destroy hym.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘now I undirstonde youre 
knyghthode. Hit may nat be false that all men sey, for of 
youre bounté, nobles, and worshyp of all knyghtes ye ar 
pereles. And for your curtesy and jantylnes I shewed you 
unkyndnesse, and that now me repentyth.’ 

So in the meanetyme cam worde that sir Nabon had made 
a cry that all people sholde be at his castell the fifth day aftir, 
and the same day the sonne of Nabon sholde be made 
knyght, and all the knyghtes of that valey and thereaboute 
sholde be there to juste, and all tho of the realme of Logrys 
sholde be there to juste wyth them of Northe Walys. 

And thydir cam fyve hondred knyghtes. And so they of 
the contrey brought thydir sir Lamerok and sir Trystrames 
and sir Keyhydyns and sir Segwarydes, for they durste none 
otherwyse do. And than Nabon lente sir Lamerok horse 
and armour at his owne desyre. And so sir Lamerok justed 
and dud suche dedis of armys that sir Nabon and all the 
people seyde there was never knyght that ever they sie that 
dud such dedis of armys. For, as the booke seyth, he for- 
justed all that were there for the moste party of fyve hondred 
knyghtes, that none abode hym in his sadyll. 

Than sir Nabon profirde sir Lamerok to play his play 
with hym, ‘for I saw never one knyght do so muche uppon 
one day.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘play as I may, but Iam 
wery and sore brused.’ 

And there aythir gate a speare, but this sir Nabone wolde 
nat encountir with sir Lameroke, but smote his horse in the 
forhede and so slew hym. And than sir Lameroke yode on 
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foote, and turned his shylde and drew his swerde, and there 
began stronge batayle on foote. But sir Lameroke was so 
sore brused and shorte brethid that he traced and traversed 
somwhat abacke. 

‘Fayre felow,’ seyde sir Nabone, ‘holde thy honde, and I 
shall shewe the more curtesy than ever I shewyd knyght, 
because I have sene this day thy noble knyghthode. And 
therefore stonde thou by, and I woll wete whethir ony of 
thy felowys woll have ado with me.’ 

Whan sir Trystrames harde that he seyde, 

“Sir Nabone, lende me horse and sure armoure, and I woll 
have ado with you.’ 

‘Well, felow,’ seyde sir Nabone, ‘go thou to yondir 
pavylyon and arme the of the beste thou fyndyst there, and 
I shall play sone a mervayles pley wyth the.’ 

Than seyde sir Trystrames, 

“Loke ye play well, other ellys peraventure I shall lerne 
you a new play.’ 

“That is well seyde,’ seyde sir Nabone. 

So whan sir Trystrames was armed as hym lyked beste 
and well shylded and swerded, he dressed to hym on foote, 
‘for well I know that sir Nabone wolde nat abyde a stroke 
with a speare, and therefore he woll sle all knyghtes 
horse.’ 

‘Now, fayre felow,’ seyde sir Nabone, ‘latte us play!’ 

And so they fought longe on foote, trasynge and tra- 
versynge, smytynge and foynynge longe withoute ony reste. 
So at the laste sir Nabone prayde hym to tell hym his name. 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘my name ys sir Trystrames de Lyones, a 
knyght of Cornwayle, whyche am undir kynge Marke.’ 

‘A, thou arte wellcom!’ seyde sir Nabone, ‘for of all 
knyghtes I have moste desyred to fyght wyth [the] othir 
ellys wyth sir Launcelot.’ 

And so they wente than egerly togydir, that at the laste 
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sir Trystrames slew sir Nabone. And so forthwithall he lepe 
to his sonne and strake of his hede. 

Than all the contrey seyde they wolde holde of sir Trys- 
trames all the whole valay of Servage. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘I woll nat so, for here is a 
worshypfull knyght, sir Lameroke de Galys, that for me he 
shall be lorde of this ile: for he hath done here grete dedis of 
armys.’ ; 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘I woll nat be lorde of this 
contrey, for I have nat deserved hit as well as ye. There- 
fore gyff ye hit where ye woll, for I woll [none] have.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘syn ye nother I woll nat have 
hit, lett us gyff hit unto hym that hath nat so well deserved 
hit.’ 

‘Sir, do as ye lyste, for the gyffte is owres, for I woll none 
and I had deserved hit.’ 

And so by assente hit was yevyn unto sir Segwarydes. 
And he thanked them, and so was he lorde, and worshypfully 
he dud governe hem. And than sir Segwarydes delyvirde all 
the presoners and sette good governaunce in that valey. 

And so he turned into Cornwayle and tolde kynge Marke 
and La Beale Isode how sir Trystrames had avaunced hym in 
the Ile of Servayge. And there he proclaymed in all Corn- 
wayle of all the aventures of thes two knyghtes, and so was 
hit opynly knowyn. But full wo was La Beale Isode whan 
she herde telle that sir Trystrames had with hym Isode le 
Blaunche Maynys. 

So turne we unto sir Lamerok that rode towarde kynge 
Arthures courte. 

(And so sir Trystramys wyff and sir Keyhydyns toke a 
vessel and sayled into Bretayne unto kynge Howell where 
they were wellcom. And whan they herde of thes adventures 
they mervayled of his noble dedys.) 
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Now turne we unto sir Lameroke that whan he was 
departed frome sir Trystrames he rode oute of the foreste 
tyll he cam to an ermytage. And whan the ermyte sawe hym 
he asked frome whens he com. 

‘Sir, am com frome this valey.’ 

‘That mervayle we off, for this twenty wyntir,’ seyde the 
ermyte, ‘I saw never knyght passe this contrey but he was other 
slayne other vylansely wounded or passe asa poore presonere.’ 

‘Sir, tho evyll customys are fordone,’ seyde sir Lameroke, 
‘for sir Trystrames hath slayne youre lorde sir Nabone and 
his sonne.’ 

Than was the ermyte glade and all his brethirne, for he 
seyde there was never suche a tirraunte amonge Crystyn 
men. ‘And therefore,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘this valey and 
fraunchyse shall ever holde of sir Trystrames.’ 

So on the morne sir Lameroke departed, and as he rode he 
sawe four knyghtes fyght ayenste one, and that one knyght 
defended hym well, but at the laste the four knyghtes had 
hym downe. And than sir Lameroke wente betwexte them 
and asked them why they wolde sle that one knyght, and 
seyde hit was shame, four ayenste one. 

“Thow shalt well wete,’ seyde the four knyghtes, ‘that he 
is false.’ 

‘So that is your tale,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘and whan I 
here hym speke I woll sey as ye sey. Sir,’ seyde sir Lameroke, 
‘how sey you? Can ye nat excuse you none otherwyse but 
that ye ar a false knyght?’ 

‘Sir, yett can I excuse me bothe with my worde and with 
my hondys, and that woll I make good uppon one of the 
beste of them, my body to his body.’ 

Than spake they all at onys: ‘We woll nat jouparté oure 
bodyes, but wete thou welle,’ they seyde, ‘and kynge Arthure 
were here hymselff, hit sholde nat lye in his power to save his 
ly ff.’ 

i ‘That is seyde to largely,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘but many 
spekyth behynde a man more than he woll seye to his face. 
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And for because of youre wordis ye shall undirstonde that 
I am one of the symplyst of kynge Arthures courte, and in 
the worshyp of my lorde now do your beste, and in the dis- 
pyte of you I shall rescow hym!’ 

And than they layshed all at onys to syr Lameroke, but at 
two strokis he had slayne two of them. Than the other two 
fled. So than sir Lamerok turned agayne unto that knyght 
and horsed hym and asked hym his name. 

‘Sir, my name is sir Froll of the Oute Ilys.’ 

And so he rode with sir Lameroke and bare hym com- 
pany. And as they rode by the way they sawe a semely 
knyght rydynge and commynge ayenst them, and all in 
whyght. 

‘A,’ seyde sir Froll, ‘yondir knyght justed but late wyth 
me and smote me downe, therefore I woll juste with hym.’ 

‘Ye shall nat do so,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘be my counceyle. 
And ye woll tell me your quarell, where ye justed at his 
requeste other he at youres.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Froll, ‘I justed with hym at my requeste.’ 

‘Sir, than woll I counceyle you, deale no more with hym, 
for, lyke his countenaunce, he sholde be a noble knyght and 
no japer: for methynkys he sholde be of the Rounde Table.’ 

‘As for that, I woll nat spare,’ seyde sir Froll. 

Than he cryed and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, make the redy to juste!’ 

‘That nedyth nat,’ seyde the whyghte knyght, ‘for I have 
no luste to jape nother juste.’ 

So they feautred their sperys, and the whyght knyght 
overthrewe sir Froll and than he rode his way a soffte pace. 
Than sir Lameroke rode aftir hym and prayde hym to telle 
his name, ‘for mesemyth ye sholde be of the felyshyp of the 
Rounde Table.’ 

‘Sir, uppon a covenaunte, that ye woll nat telle my name, 
and also that ye woll tell me youres.’ 
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‘Sir, my name is sir Lamerok de Galis.’ 

‘And my name is sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

Than they putt up their swerdys and kyssed hertely 
togydirs, and aythir made grete joy of other. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘and hit please you I woll do you 
servyse.’ 

‘God deffende, sir, that ony of so noble a blood as ye be 
sholde do me servyse.’ Than seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am ina 
queste that I muste do myselff alone.’ 

‘Now God spede you!’ seyde sir Lameroke. 

And so they departed. Than sir Lamerok com to sir Froll 
and horsed hym agayne. 

‘Sir, what knyght is that ?’ seyde sir Froll. 

‘Sir, hit is nat for you to know, nother is no poynte of 
youre charge.’ 

“Ye ar the more uncurteyse,’ seyde sir Froll, ‘and there- 
fore I woll departe felyshyp.’ 

“Ye may do as ye lyste, and yett be my company ye have 
savid the fayryst floure of your garlonde.’ 

So they departed. Than wythin 'two or! three dayes sir 
Lamerok founde a knyght at a welle slepynge, and his lady 
sate with hym and waked. Ryght so com sir Gawayne and 
toke the knyghtes lady and sette hir up behynde hys squyer. 
So sir Lamerok rode aftir sir Gawayne and seyde, 

‘Sir, turne ayen!’ 

Than seyde sir Gawayne, 

“What woll ye do with me? I am nevew unto kynge 
Artlinge:’ 

‘Sir, for that cause I woll forbeare you: othir ellys that 
lady sholde abyde with me, (other) [els ye sholde juste with 
me]. 

than sir Gawayne turned hym and ran to hym that ought 
the lady with his speare, but the knyght wyth pure myght 
smote downe sir Gawayne and toke his lady with hym. 
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And all this sye sir Lamerok and seyde to hymselff, “but 
I revenge my felow he woll sey me dishonoure in kynge 
Arthurs courte.’ Than sir Lamerok returned and profyrde 
that knyght to fyght. 

‘Sir, I am redy,’ seyde he. 

And there they cam togedyrs with all theire myght, and 
sir Lamerok smote the knyght thorow bothe sydis that he 
fylle to the erthe dede. 

Than that lady rode to that knyghtis brothir that hyght 
sir Bellyaunce le Orgulus that dwelled faste thereby and 
tolde hym how his brother was slayne. 

‘Alas!’ seyde he, ‘I woll be revenged.’ 

And so he horsed hym and armed hym, and within a 
whyle he overtoke sir Lamerok and bade hym turne, ‘and 
leve that lady, for thou and I muste play a new play: for thow 
haste slayne my brother sir Froll that was a bettir knyght than 
ever was thou.’ 

‘Ye may well sey hit,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘but this day in 
the playne fylde I was founde the bettir knyght.’ 

So they rode togydyrs and unhorsed eche other, and turned 
their shyldis and drew their swerdys, and fought myghtyly 
as noble knyghtes preved the space of two owres. So than 
sir Bellyaunce prayde hym to telle hym his name. 

‘Sir, my name is sir Lameroke de Galys.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Bellyaunce, ‘thou arte the man in the worlde 
that I moste hate, for I slew my sunnys for thy sake where I 
saved thy lyff, and now thou haste slayne my brothir sir 
Froll. Alas, how sholde I be accorded with the? Therefore 
defende the! Thou shalt dye! There is none other way nor 
remedy.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘full well me ought to know 
you, for ye ar the man that moste have done for me.’ And 
therewithall sir Lamerok kneled adowne and besought hym 
of grace. 

‘Aryse up!” seyde sir Bellyaunce, ‘othir ellys thereas thou 
knelyste I shall sle the!’ 
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“That shall nat nede,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘for I woll yelde 
me to you, nat for no feare of you nor of youre strength, but 
youre goodnesse makyth me to lothe to have ado with you. 
Wherefore I requyre you, for Goddis sake and for the honour 
of knyghthode, forgyff me all that I have offended unto you.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Bellyaunce, ‘leve thy knelynge, other 
ellys I shall sle the withoute mercy.’ 

Than they yode agayne to batayle and aythir wounded 
othir, that all the grounde was blody thereas they fought. 
And at the laste sir Bellyaunce withdrew hym abacke and 
sette hym downe a lytyll uppon an hylle, for he was faynte 
for bledynge, that he myght nat stonde. 

Than sir Lameroke threw his shylde uppon his backe 
and cam unto hym and asked hym what chere. 

“Well,’ seyde sir Bellyaunce. 

“A, sir, yett shall I shew you favoure in youre male ease.’ 

‘A, knyght,’ seyde sir Bellyaunce unto sir Lamerok, ‘thou 
arte a foole, for and I had the at suche avauntage as thou 
haste me, I sholde sle the. But thy jantylnesse is so good and 
so large that I muste nedys forgyff the myne evyll wyll.’ 

And than sir Lameroke kneled adowne and unlaced fyrst 
his umbrere and than his owne, and than aythir kyssed othir 
with wepynge tearys. Than sir Lamerok led sir Bellyaunce 
to an abbey faste by, and there sir Lamerok wolde nat 
departe from sir Bellyaunce tylle he was hole. And than they 
were sworne togydyrs that none of hem sholde never fyght 
ayenste other. 

So sir Lamerok departed and wente to the courte of Arthur. 


HERE LEVYTH OF THE TALE OF SIR LAMEROK AND OF SYR 
TRYSTRAMYS, AND HERE BEGYNNYTH THE TALE OF SYR LA COTE 
MALE TAYLE THAT WAS A GOOD KNYGHT. 
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So leave we Sir Tristram in Brittany, and speak we of Sir 
Lamorak de Galis, that as he sailed his ship fell on a rock and 
perished all, save Sir Lamorak and his squire; and there he swam 
mightily, and fishers of the Isle of Servage took him up, and his 
squire was drowned, and the shipmen had great labour to save Sir 
Lamorak’s life, for all the comfort that they could do. 

And the lord of that isle, hight Sir Nabon le Noire, a great mighty 
giant. And this Sir Nabon hated all the knights of King Arthur's, 
and in no wise he would do them favour. And these fishers told 
Sir Lamorak all the guise of Sir Nabon; how there came never 
knight of King Arthur’s but he destroyed him. And at the last battle 
that he did was slain Sir Nanowne le Petite, the which he put toa 
shameful death in despite of King Arthur, for he was drawn limb- 
meal. That forthinketh me, said Sir Lamorak, for that knight's 
death, for he was my cousin; and if I were at mine ease as well as 
ever I was, | would revenge his death. Peace, said the fishers, and 
make here no words, for or ever ye depart from hence Sir Nabon 
must know that ye have been here, or else we should die for your 
sake. So that I be whole, said Lamorak, of my disease that I have 
taken in the sea, I will that ye tell him that lam a knight of King 
Arthur’s, for I was never afeard to reneye my lord. 


=== CHAPTER XXXVI 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND HIS WIFE ARRIVED IN WALES. 
AND HOW HE MET THERE WITH SIR LAMORAK. 


ow turn we unto Sir Tristram, that upon a day he took a little 

barget, and his wife Isoud la Blanche Mains, with Sir 
Kehydius her brother, to play them in the coasts. And when they 
were from the land, there was a wind drove them in to the coast 
of Wales upon this Isle of Servage, whereas was Sir Lamorak, and 
there the barget all to-rove; and there Dame Isoud was hurt; and 
as well as they might they gat into the forest, and there by a well 
he saw Segwarides and a damosel. And then either saluted other. 
Sir, said Segwarides, I know you for Sir Tristram de Liones, the man 
in the world that I have most cause to hate, because ye departed 
the love between me and my wife; but as for that, said Sir 
Segwarides, I will never hate a noble knight for a light lady; and 
therefore, I pray you, be my friend, and I will be yours unto my 
power; for wit ye well ye are hard bestead in this valley, and we 
shall have enough to do either of us to succour other. And then 
Sir Segwarides brought Sir Tristram to a lady thereby that was born 
in Cornwall, and she told him all the perils of that valley, and how 
there came never knight there but he were taken prisoner or slain. 
Wit you well, fair lady, said Sir Tristram, that I slew Sir Marhaus 
and delivered Cornwall from the truage of Ireland, and J am he 
that delivered the King of Ireland from Sir Blamore de Ganis, and 
Lam he that beat Sir Palamides; and wit ye well J am Sir Tristram 
de Liones, that by the grace of God shall deliver this woful Isle of 
Servage. So Sir Tristram was well eased. 

Then one told him there was a knight of King Arthur’s that was 
wrecked on the rocks. What is his name? said Sir Tristram. We wot 
not, said the fishers, but he keepeth it no counsel but that he is a 
knight of King Arthur’s, and by the mighty lord of this isle he 
setteth nought. I pray you, said Sir Tristram, an ye may, bring him 
hither that I may see him, and if he be any of the knights of 


Arthur's I shall know him. Then the lady prayed the fishers to bring 
him to her place. So on the morrow they brought him thither in 
a fisher’s raiment; and as soon as Sir Tristram saw him he smiled 
upon him and knew him well, but he knew not Sir Tristram. Fair 
sir, said Sir Tristram, meseemeth by your cheer ye have been 
diseased but late, and also methinketh I should know you hereto- 
fore. I will well, said Sir Lamorak, that ye have seen me and met 
with me. Fair sir, said Sir Tristram, tell me your name. Upon a 
covenant I will tell you, said Sir Lamorak, that is, that ye will tell 
me whether ye be lord of this island or no, that is called Nabon le 
Noire. Forsooth, said Sir Tristram, | am not he, nor I hold not of 
him; I am his foe as well as ye be, and so shall I be found or I depart 
out of this isle. Well, said Sir Lamorak, since ye have said so largely 
unto me, my name is Sir Lamorak de Galis, son unto King 
Pellinore. Forsooth, I trow well, said Sir Tristram, for an ye said 
other I know the contrary. What are ye, said Sir Lamorak, that 
knoweth me? I am Sir Tristram de Liones. Ah, sir, remember ye 
not of the fall ye did give me once, and after ye refused me to fight 
on foot. That was not for fear I had of you, said Sir Tristram, but 
me shamed at that time to have more ado with you, for meseemed 
ye had enough; but, Sir Lamorak, for my kindness many ladies ye 
put to a reproof when ye sent the horn from Morgan le Fay to King 
Mark, whereas ye did this in despite of me. Well, said he, an it were 
to do again, so would I do, for I had liefer strife and debate fell in 
King Mark’s court rather than Arthur’s court, for the honour of 
both courts be not alike. As to that, said Sir Tristram, I know well; 
but that that was done it was for despite of me, but all your malice, 
I thank God, hurt not greatly. Therefore, said Sir Tristram, ye shall 
leave all your malice, and so will I, and let us assay how we may 
win worship between you and me upon this giant Sir Nabon le 
Noire that is lord of this island, to destroy him. Sir, said Sir 
Lamorak, now I understand your knighthood, it may not be false 
that all men say, for of your bounty, noblesse, and worship, of all 
knights ye are peerless, and for your courtesy and gentleness I 
showed you ungentleness, and that now me repenteth. 


were Ten NN XK oe 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT WITH SIR NABON, AND 
OVERCAME HIM, AND MADE SIR SEGWARIDES LORD OF 
EEOIS EE: 


E the meantime there came word that Sir Nabon had made a cry 
that all the people of that isle should be at his castle the fifth day 
after. And the same day the son of Nabon should be made knight, 
and all the knights of that valley and thereabout should be there 
to joust, and all those of the realm of Logris should be there to 
joust with them of North Wales: and thither came five hundred 
knights, and they of the country brought thither Sir Lamorak, and 
Sir Tristram, and Sir Kehydius, and Sir Segwarides, for they durst 
none otherwise do; and then Sir Nabon lent Sir Lamorak horse and 
armour at Sir Lamorak’s desire, and Sir Lamorak jousted and did 
such deeds of arms that Nabon and all the people said there was 
never knight that ever they saw do such deeds of arms; for, as the 
French book saith, he for-jousted all that were there, for the most 
part of five hundred knights, that none abode him in his saddle. 
Then Sir Nabon proffered to play with him his play: For I saw 
never no knight do so much upon a day. I will well, said Sir 
Lamorak, play as I may, but J am weary and sore bruised. And there 
either gat a spear, but Nabon would not encounter with Sir 
Lamorak, but smote his horse in the forehead, and so slew him; 
and then Sir Lamorak yede on foot, and turned his shield and drew 
his sword, and there began strong battle on foot. But Sir Lamorak 
was so sore bruised and short breathed, that he traced and 
traversed somewhat aback. Fair fellow, said Sir Nabon, hold thy 
hand and I shall show thee more courtesy than ever I showed 
knight, because I have seen this day thy noble knighthood, and 
therefore stand thou by, and I will wit whether any of thy fellows 
will have ado with me. Then when Sir Tristram heard that, he 
stepped forth and said: Nabon, lend me horse and sure armour, 
and I will have ado with thee. Well, fellow, said Sir Nabon, go thou 


to yonder pavilion, and arm thee of the best thou findest there, 
and I shall play a marvellous play with thee. Then said Sir Tristram: 
Look ye play well, or else peradventure I shall learn you a new 
play. That is well said, fellow, said Sir Nabon. So when Sir Tristram 
was armed as him liked best, and well shielded and sworded, he 
dressed to him on foot; for well he knew that Sir Nabon would not 
abide a stroke with a spear, therefore he would slay all knights’ 
horses. Now, fair fellow, Sir Nabon, let us play. So then they fought 
long on foot, tracing and traversing, smiting and foining long with- 
out any rest. At the last Sir Nabon prayed him to tell him his name. 
Sir Nabon, I tell thee my name is Sir Tristram de Liones, a knight 
of Cornwall under King Mark. Thou art welcome, said Sir Nabon, 
for of all knights I have most desired to fight with thee or with Sir 
Launcelot. 

So then they went eagerly together, and Sir Tristram slew Sir 
Nabon, and so forthwith he leapt to his son, and struck off his head: 
and then all the country said they would hold of Sir Tristram. Nay, 
said Sir Tristram, I will not so; here is a worshipful knight, Sir 
Lamorak de Galis, that for me he shall be lord of this country, for 
he hath done here great deeds of arms. Nay, said Sir Lamorak, I 
will not be lord of this country, for I have not deserved it as well 
as ye, therefore give ye it where ye will, for I will none have. Well, 
said Sir Tristram, since ye nor IJ will not have it, let us give it to him 
that hath not so well deserved it. Do as ye list, said Segwarides, for 
the gift is yours, for I will none have an I had deserved it. So was 
it given to Segwarides, whereof he thanked them: and so was he 
lord, and worshipfully he did govern it. And then Sir Segwarides 
delivered all prisoners, and set good governance in that valley; and 
so he returned into Cornwall, and told King Mark and La Beale 
Isoud how Sir Tristram had advanced him to the Isle of Servage, 
and there he proclaimed in all Cornwall of all the adventures of 
these two knights, so was it openly known. But full woe was La 
Beale Isoud when she heard tell that Sir Tristram was wedded to 
Isoud la Blanche Mains. 


en AP ei ON 


HOW SIR LAMORAK DEPARTED FROM SIR TRISTRAM, AND 
HOW HE MET WITH SIR FROL, AND AFTER WITH SIR 
BALUINGELO I: 


S: turn we unto Sir Lamorak, that rode toward Arthur’s court, 
and Sir Tristram’s wife and Kehydius took a vessel and sailed 
into Brittany, unto King Howell, where he was welcome. And when 
he heard of these adventures they marvelled of his noble deeds. 
Now turn we unto Sir Lamorak, that when he was departed from 
Sir Tristram he rode out of the forest, till he came to an hermitage. 
When the hermit saw him, he asked him from whence he came. 
Sir, said Sir Lamorak, I come from this valley. Sir, said the hermit: 
thereof I marvel. For this twenty winter I saw never no knight pass 
this country but he was either slain or villainously wounded, or pass 
as a poor prisoner. Those ill customs, said Sir Lamorak, are fordone, 
for Sir Tristram slew your lord, Sir Nabon, and his son. Then was 
the hermit glad, and all his brethren, for he said there was never 
such a tyrant among Christian men. And therefore, said the hermit, 
this valley and franchise we will hold of Sir Tristram. 

So on the morrow Sir Lamorak departed; and as he rode he saw 
four knights fight against one, and that one knight defended him 
well, but at the last the four knights had him down. And then Sir 
Lamorak went betwixt them, and asked them why they would slay 
that one knight, and said it was shame, four against one. Thou shalt 
well wit, said the four knights, that he is false. That is your tale, 
said Sir Lamorak, and when I hear him also speak, | will say as ye 
say. Then said Lamorak: Ah, knight, can ye not excuse you, but 
that ye are a false knight. Sir, said he, yet can ] excuse me both 
with my word and with my hands, that I will make good upon one 
of the best of them, my body to his body. Then spake they all at 
once: We will not jeopardy our bodies as for thee. But wit thou 
well, they said, an King Arthur were here himself, it should not lie 
in his power to save his life. That is too much said, said Sir 


Lamorak, but many speak behind a man more than they will say 
to his face; and because of your words ye shall understand that I 
am one of the simplest of King Arthur’s court; in the worship of 
my lord now do your best, and in despite of you I shall rescue him. 
And then they lashed all at once to Sir Lamorak, but anon at two 
strokes Sir Lamorak had slain two of them, and then the other two 
fled. So then Sir Lamorak turned again to that knight, and asked 
him his name. Sir, he said, my name is Sir Fro] of the Out Isles. 
Then he rode with Sir Lamorak and bare him company. 

And as they rode by the way they saw a seemly knight riding 
against them, and all in white. Ah, said Frol, yonder knight jousted 
late with me and smote me down, therefore I will joust with him. 
Ye shall not do so, said Sir Lamorak, by my counsel, an ye will tell 
me your quarrel, whether ye jousted at his request, or he at yours. 
Nay, said Sir Frol, | jousted with him at my request. Sir, said 
Lamorak, then will I counsel you deal no more with him, for 
meseemeth by his countenance he should be a noble knight, and 
no japer; for methinketh he should be of the Table Round. Therefore 
I will not spare, said Sir Frol. And then he cried and said: Sir knight, 
make thee ready to joust. That needeth not, said the White Knight, 
for I have no lust to joust with thee; but ye they feutred their spears, 
and the White Knight overthrew Sir Frol, and then he rode his way 
a soft pace. Then Sir Lamorak rode after him, and prayed him to 
tell him his name: For meseemeth should be of the fellowship of 
the Round Table. Upon a covenant, said he, I will tell you my name, 
so that ye will not discover my name, and also that ye will tell me 
yours. Then, said he, my name is Sir Lamorak de Galis. And my 
name is Sir Launcelot du Lake. Then they put up their swords, and 
kissed heartily together, and either made great joy of other. Sir, said 
Sir Lamorak, an it please you I will do you service. God defend, said 
Launcelot, that any of so noble a blood as ye be should do me 
service. Then he said: More, I am in a quest that I must do myself 
alone. Now God speed you, said Sir Lamorak, and so they departed. 
Then Sir Lamorak came to Sir Frol and horsed him again. What 
knight is that? said Sir Frol. Sir, he said, it is not for you to know, 
Nor it is no point of my charge. Ye are the more uncourteous, said 


Sir Frol, and therefore I will depart from you. Ye may do as ye list, 
said Sir Lamorak, and yet by my company ye have saved the fairest 
flower of your garland; so they departed. 


2 CHAPS ER XL) 


HOW SIR LAMORAK SLEW SIR FROL, AND OF THE 
COURTEOUS FIGHTING WITH SIR BELLIANCE 
FilSeBRODPER. 


o within two or three days Sir Lamorak found a knight at a 
well sleeping, and his lady sat with him and waked. Right so came 
Sir Gawaine and took the knight's lady, and set her up behind his 
squire. So Sir Lamorak rode after Sir Gawaine, and said: Sir Gawaine, 
turn again. And then said Sir Gawaine: What will ye do with me? for 
Iam nephew unto King Arthur. Sir, said he, for that cause I will spare 
you, else that lady should abide with me, or else ye should joust with 
me. Then Sir Gawaine turned him and ran to him that ought the 
lady, with his spear, but the knight with pure might smote down Sir 
Gawaine, and took his lady with him. All this Sir Lamorak saw, and 
said to himself: But I revenge my fellow he will say of me dishonour 
in King Arthur's court. Then Sir Lamorak returned and proffered that 
knight to joust. Sir, said he, I am ready. And there they came together 
with all their might, and there Sir Lamorak smote the knight through 
both sides that he fell to the earth dead. 

Then that lady rode to that knight's brother that hight Belliance 
le Orgulus, that dwelt fast thereby, and then she told him how his 
brother was slain. Alas, said he, I will be revenged. And so he 
horsed him, and armed him, and within a while he overtook Sir 
Lamorak, and bade him: Turn and leave that lady, for thou and | 
must play a new play; for thou hast slain my brother Sir Frol, that 
was a better knight than ever wert thou. It might well be, said Sir 
Lamorak, but this day in the field 1 was found the better. 50 they 
rode together, and unhorsed other, and turned their shields, and 


drew their swords, and fought mightily as noble knights proved, 
by the space of two hours. So then Sir Belliance prayed him to tell 
him his name. Sir, said he, my name is Sir Lamorak de Galis. Ah, 
said Sir Belliance, thou art the man in the world that I most hate, 
for I slew my sons for thy sake, where I saved thy life, and now 
thou hast slain my brother Sir Frol. Alas, how should I be accorded 
with thee; therefore defend thee, for thou shalt die, there is none 
other remedy. Alas, said Sir Lamorak, full well me ought to know 
you, for ye are the man that most have done for me. And there- 
withal Sir Lamorak kneeled down, and besought him of grace. 
Arise, said Sir Belliance, or else thereas thou kneelest I shall slay 
thee. That shall not need, said Sir Lamorak, for I will yield me unto 
you, not for fear of you, nor for your strength, but your goodness 
maketh me full loath to have ado with you; wherefore I require 
you for God’s sake, and for the honour of knighthood, forgive me 
all that I have offended unto you. Alas, said Belliance, leave thy 
kneeling, or else I shall slay thee without mercy. 

Then they yede again unto battle, and either wounded other, 
that all the ground was bloody thereas they fought. And at the last 
Belliance withdrew him aback and set him down softly upon a little 
hill, for he was so faint for bleeding that he might not stand. Then 
Sir Lamorak threw his shield upon his back, and asked him what 
cheer. Well, said Sir Belliance. Ah, Sir, yet shall I show you favour 
in your mal-ease. Ah, Knight Sir Belliance, said Sir Lamorak, thou 
art a fool, for an I had had thee at such advantage as thou hast done 
me, I should slay thee; but thy gentleness is so good and so large, 
that I must needs forgive thee mine evil will. And then Sir Lamorak 
kneeled down, and unlaced first his umberere, and then his own, 
and then either kissed other with weeping tears. Then Sir Lamorak 
led Sir Belliance to an abbey fast by, and there Sir Lamorak would 
not depart from Belliance till he was whole. And then they sware 
together that none of them should never light against other. So Sir 
Lamorak departed and went to the court of King Arthur. 


Here leave we of Sir Lamorak and of Sir Tristram. And here begin- 
neth the history of La Cote Male Taile. 
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HERE LEVYTH OF THE TALE OF SIR LAMEROK AND OF SYR 
TRYSTRAMYS, AND HERE BEGYNNYTH THE TALE OF SYR LA 
COTE MALE TAYLE THAT WAS A GOOD KNYGHT 


O the courte of kynge Arthure there cam a yonge man 

bygly made, and he was rychely beseyne, and he desyred 
to be made a knyght of the kynges. But his overgarmente 
sate overthwartely, howbehit hit was ryche cloth of golde. 

‘What is youre name?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘Sir, my name is Br[e]wnor le Noyre, and within shorte 
space ye shall know that I am comyn of goode kynne.’ 

“Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Kay the Senesciall, ‘but in 
mokkynge ye shall be called ‘“‘La Cote Male Tayle”’,’ that is 
as muche to sey ‘The Evyll-Shapyn Cote’. 

‘Hit is a grete thynge that thou askyste,’ seyde the kynge. 
‘But for what cause weryst thou that ryche cote?’ 

‘Hit is for som cause, sir,’ he answerde. ‘I had a fadir, a 
noble knyght, and as he rode an-huntyng uppon a day hit 
happed hym to ley hym downe to slepe, and there cam a 
knyght that had bene longe his enemy. And whan he saw 
he was faste on slepe he all to-hew hym, and thys same cote 
had my fadir on that tyme. And that makyth this coote to 
sytte so evyll uppon me, for the strokes be on hit as I founde 
hit, and never shall hit be amendid for me. Thus to 
have my fadyrs deth in remembraunce I were this coote 
tyll I be revenged. And because ye ar called the moste 
nobelyst kynge of the worlde, I com to you to make me 
a knyght.’ > a, 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lamerok and sir Gaheris, ‘hit were well 
done to make hym knyght, for hym besemyth well of persone 
and of countenaunce that he shall preve a good knyght and 
a myghty. For, sir, and ye be remembird, evyn suche one 
was sir Launcelot whan he cam fyrst into this courte, and 
full fewe of us knew from whens he cam. And now is he 
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preved the man of moste worshyp in the worlde, and all your 
courte and Rounde Table is by sir Launcelot worshypped 
and amended, more than by ony knyght lyvynge.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and to-morow at youre 
requeste I shall make hym knyght.’ 

So on the morne there was an harte founden, and thydir 
rode kyng Arthure wyth a company of his knyghtes to sle 
that herte. And this yonge man that sir Kay named La Cote 
Male Tayle was there leffte behynde wyth quene Gwenyvere. 

And by a suddeyne adventure there was an horryble lyon 
kepte in a towre of stoon, and he brake lowse and cam 
hurlyng before the quene and her knyghtes. And whan the 
quene sawe the lyon she cryed oute and fledde and prayed 
hir knyghtes to rescow her. And there was none but twelve 
knyghtes that abode, and all the other fledde. Than seyde 
La Cote Male Tayle, 

‘Now I se that all cowherde knyghtes be nat dede,’ and 
therewithall he drew his swerde and dressed hym before 
the lyon. And that lyon gaped wyde and cam uppon hym 
rawmpyng to have slayne hym, and he agayne smote hym 
in the myddys of the hede, that hit claff in sundir and so 
dayshed downe to the erthe. 

And anone hit was tolde the quene how the yong ma[n] 
that sir Kay named La Cote Male Tayle had slayne the lyon, 
and anone with that the kynge com home and the quene 
tolde hym of that adventure. He was well pleased and seyde, 

‘Uppon payne of myne hede, he shall preve a noble man 
and feythefull and trewe of his promyse!’ 

And so forthewithall the kynge made hym knyght. 

‘Now, sir,’ seyde this yonge knyght, ‘I requyre you and all 
the knyghtes of the courte that ye calle me none other name 
but La Cote Mele Tayle: insomuche that sir Kay hath so 
named me, so woll I be called.’ 

‘I assente me thereto,’ seyde the kynge. 
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And so the same day there cam a damesell into the courte, 
and she brought wyth hira grete blacke shylde with a whyght 
honde in the myddis holdynge a swerde, and other pyctoure 
was there none in that shylde. Whan kynge Arthure saw her 
he asked her from whens she cam and what she wolde. 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I have rydden longe and many a day with 
this shylde many wayes, and for this cause I am com to youre 
courte: for there was a good knyght that ought this shylde, 
and this knyght had undirtake a grete dede of armys to 
encheve hit. And so by myssefortune another stronge knyght 
mette with hym by suddeyne aventure, and there they fought 
longe, and aythir wounded othir passynge sore, and they 
were so wery that they lefft that batayle on evyn honde. So 
this knyght that ought the shylde sawe none other way but 
he muste dye, and than he commaunded me to bere this 
shylde to the courte of kyng Arthure, he requyrynge and 
prayynge som good knyght to take his shylde, and that he 
wolde fulfylle the queste that he was in.’ 

“Now what sey ye to this queste?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 
‘Is there here ony of you that woll take uppon you to welde 
this shylde?’ 

Than was there nat one that wolde speke a worde. Than 
sir Kay toke the shylde in his hondis and lyfft hit up. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the damesell, ‘what is your name?’ 

“Wete you well my name is sir Kay the Senesciall that 
wydewhere is knowyn.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘lay downe that shylde, for wyte 
thou well hit fallyth nat for you, for he muste be a bettir 
knyght than ye that shall welde this chylde.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘I toke youre shylde nat to that 
entente. But go whoso go woll, for I woll nat go with you.’ 

Than the damesell stood styll a grete whyle and behylde 
many of the knyghtes. Than spake this yonge knyght La 
Cote Male Tayle and seyde, 

‘Fayre damesell, I woll take this shylde and the adventure 
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uppon me, and I wyste whothirward my jurney myght be. 
For because I was this day made knyght I wolde take this 
adventure uppon me.’ 

‘What is youre name, fayre yonge man?’ seyde the 
damesell. 

‘My name is,’ he seyde, ‘La Cote Male Tayles’ 

‘Well may thou be callyd so,’ seyde the damesell, ‘ “the 
knyght wyth the evyll-shapyn coote”! But and thou be so 
hardy to take on the to beare that shylde and to folowe me, 
wete thou well thy skynne shall be as well hewyn as thy 
Cote.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir La Cote Male Tayle, ‘whan I am 
so hewyn I woll aske you no salff to heale me withall!’ 

And forthwithall there com into the courte two squyers 
and brought hym grete horsis and his armoure and spearys. 
And anone he was armed and toke his leve. 

‘Sir, I woll nat,’ seyde the kynge, ‘be my wyll that ye toke 
uppon you this harde adventure.’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘this adventure is myne, and the fyrste that 
ever I toke uppon, and that woll I folow whatsomever com 
of me.’ 

Than that damesell departed, and so sir La Cote Male 
Tayle faste folowed afftir. And within a whyle he overtoke 
the damesell, and anone she mysseseyde hym in the fowlyst 
maner. 

Than sir Kay ordayned sir Dagonet, kynge Arthurs foole, 
to folow aftir sir La Cote Male Tayle, and there sir Kay 
ordayned that sir Dagonet was horsed and armed, and bade 
hym folow sir La Cote Male Tayle and profyr hym to juste. 
And so he ded, and whan he sawe La Cote Male Tayle he 
cryed and bade make hym redy to juste. So sir La Cote Male 
Tayle smote sir Dagonet ovir his horse croupyr. 

Than the damesell mocked La Cote Male Tayle and seyde, 

‘Fye for shame! Now arte thou shamed in kynge Arthurs 
courte, whan they sende a foole to have ado with the, and 
specially at thy fyrste justys.’ 

1 W uppon me what and I wyste whothirward C vpon me soot I wyst I shold 
knowet wheder ward (see note) _ 6 C'said he 7 C' mayst thou 9 Cvpon 
the 13 Cnosalue 15 Chissperes 17 Sir notin C C1 wold not by my 
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Thus she rode longe and chydde. And so within a whyle 
there cam sir Bleoberys, the good knyght, and there hejusted 
with sir La Cote Male Tayle. And there syr Bleoberys smote 
hym so sore that horse and all felle to the erthe. Than sir La 
Cote Male Tayle arose up lyghtly and dressed his shylde and 
drew his swerde, and a wolde have done batavle to the 
uttraunce, for he was woode wroth. 

“Nat so,’ seyde sir Bleoberys de Ganys, ‘as at this tyme 
I woll nat fyght uppon foote.’ 

Than the damesell Maledysaunte rebuked hym in the 
fowleste maner and bade hym ‘turne agayne, cowarde!’ 

‘A, damesell,’ seyde he, ‘I pray you of mercy to myssesay 
me no more, for my gryff is inow, though ye gryff me no 
more. Yet | calleme never the worse knyght, though a marys 
sonne hath fayled me, and also I counte myselff never the 
worse man for a falle of sir Bleoberys.’ 

So thus he rode with her two dayes, and by fortune there 
he encountred wyth sir Palomydes, the noble knyght, and 
in the same wyse sir Palomydes served hym as ded sir Bleo- 
berys toforehonde. Than seyde the damesell, 

“What doste thou here in my felyship? For thou canste 
nat sytte no knyght nother wythstonde hym one buffette but 
yf hit were sir Dagonet.’ 

‘A, fayre damesell, I am nat the worse to take a falle of 
sir Palomydes. And yett grete dysworshyp have I none, for 
nother sir Bleoberys nother yett sir Palomydes woll not 
fyght with me on foote.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the damesell, ‘wete you welle they have 
disdayne and scorne to alyght of their horsis to fyght with 
suche a lewde knyght as thou arte.’ ; 

So in the meanewhyle there com sir Mordred, sir Ga- 
waynes brother, and so he felle in felyshyp with the damesell 
Maledysaunte. 

And than they com before the Castell Orgulus, and there 
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was suche a custom that there myght com no knyght by the 
castell but other he muste juste othir be presonere, othir at 
the leste to lose his horse and harneyse. 

And there cam oute two knyghtes ayenste them, and 
sir Mordred justyd with the formyste, and that knyght of 
the castell smote sir Mordred downe of his horse. And than 
sir La Cote Male Tayle justed with that other, and ayther 
of hem smote downe other horsis to the erthe. And anone 
they avoyded their horsis and aythir of hem toke othirs 
horses. 

And than sir La Cote Male Tayle rode unto that knyght 
that smote downe sir Mordred, and there La Cote Male 
Tayle wounded hym passynge sore and putte hym frome hys 
horse, and ‘he) lay as he had bene dede. 

So he turned unto hym that mette hym afore, and he toke 
the flyght towarde the castell, and sir La Cote Male Tayle 
rode aftir hym into the Castell Orgulus, and there sir La Cote 
Male Tayle slew hym. 

And anone there cam an hondred knyghtys aboute hym, 
and all assayled hym. And whan he sawe hys horse sholde 
be slayne he alyght and voyded his horse [and putte the 
brydel under his feete,] and so put hym oute of the gate. 
And whan he had so done he hurled in amonge them and 
dressed his backe untyll a ladyes chambir wall, thynkynge 
hymselff that he hadde lever dye there with worshyp than to 
abyde the rebukes of the Damesell Maledysaunte. 

And so in the meanetyme, as he stood and fought, that 
lady that hylde that chambir wente oute slyly at a posterne, 
and withoute the gatys she founde sir La Cote Male Tayle 
his horse. 

And lyghtly she gate hym by the brydyll and tyed hym 
to the posterne, and than she yode unto her chambir slyly 
agayne for to beholde how that one knyght faught ayenst 
an hondred knyghtes. 
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And whan she had beholde hym longe she wente to a 
wyndow behynde his backe and seyde, 

‘Thou knyght that fyghtyst wondirly well, but for all that 
at the laste thou muste nedys dye but yf thou can thorow thy 
myghty prouesse wynne unto yondir posterne: for there 
have | fastened th[y] horse to abyde the. But wete thou 
welle thou muste thynke on thy worshyp and thynke nat to 
dye, for thou mayste nat wynne unto that posterne withoute 
thou do nobely and myghtyly.’ 

Whan sir La Cote Male Tayle harde her sey so he gryped 
his swerde in his honde and put his shylde fayre before hym, 
and thorow the thyckyst pres he thryled thorow. And whan he 
cam to the porsterne he founde there redy four knyghtes, and 
at two the fyrste strokys he slew two of the knyghtes and the 
other fledde!, and so he wanne his horse and rode frome them. 

And all hit was rehersed in kynge Arthurs courte, how 
he slew twelve knyghtes within the Castell Orgulus. 

And so he rode on his way, and in the meanewhyle the 
damesell seyde unto sir Mordred, 

‘I wene my foolyssh knyght be othir slayne or takyn 
presonere.’ 

And than were they ware and saw hym com rydynge, and 
whan he was com to them he tolde all how he had spedde and 
escaped in the dispyte of all the castell, ‘and som of the beste 
of hem woll telle no talys.’ 

‘Thow gabbyst falsely,’ seyde the damesell, ‘that dare I 
make good! For as a foole and a dastarde to all knyghthode 
they have latte the passe.’ 

‘That may ye preve,’ seyde La Cote Male Tayle. 

With that she sente a corroure of hers that allway rode 
with her, and so he rode thydir lyghtly and spurred how and 
in what wyse that knyght ascaped oute of that castell. Than 
3 Cknyght thou fyghtest 6 ChaveI SIhaue W there tr C handes 
S put C putt 12 Che thrulled thorou them And 13 C posterne 
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all the knyghtes cursed hym and seyde he was a fende and no 
man, ‘for he hath slayne here twelve of oure beste knyghtis, 
and we went [unto] this day that hit had bene to muche for 
sir Trystrames de Lyones othir for sir Launcelot de Lake. 
And in dyspyte and magré of us all he is departed frome us. 

And so hir curroure com agayne and tolde the damesell 

all how sir La Cote Male Tayle spedde at the Castell 
Orgulus. Than she smote downe the hede and seyde but 
lytyll. 
4 Be my hede,’ seyde sir Mordred to the damesell, ‘ye ar 
gretly to blame so to rebuke hym, for I warne you playnly he 
is a good knyght, and I doute nat but he shall preve a noble 
man. But as yette he may nat sytte sure on horsebacke, for 
he that muste be a good horseman hit muste com of usage 
and excercise. But whan he commyth to the strokis of his 
swerde he is than noble and myghty. And that saw sir Bleo- 
berys and sir Palomydes; for wete you well they were wyly 
men of warre, for they wolde know anone, whan they sye 
a yonge knyght, by his rydynge, how they were sure to gyffe 
hym a falle frome his horse othir a grete buffett. But 
for the moste party they wyll nat lyght on foote with yonge 
knyghtes, for they ar myghtyly and strongely armed. 

‘For in lyke wyse syr Launcelot du Lake, whan he was 
fyrste made knyght, he was oftyn put to the worse on horse- 
backe, but ever uppon foote he recoverde his renowne and 
slew and defowled many knyghtes of the Rounde Table. 
And therefore the rebukes that sir Launcelot ded unto many 
knyghtes causyth them t[hat] be men of prouesse to beware, 
for oftyn tyme I have seyne the olde preved knyghtes re- 
buked and slayne by them that were but yonge begynners.’ 

Thus they rode sure talkyng by the wey togydyrs. 

HERE THIS TALE OVERLEPYTH A WHYLE UNTO SIR LAUNCE- 
LOTT, that whan he was com to the courte of kynge Arthure 
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than harde he telle of the yonge knyghte sir La Cote Male 
Tayle, how he slew the lyon and how he toke uppon hym the 
adventures of the blacke shylde, whyche was named at that 
tyme the hardyest adventure of the worlde. 

‘So God me save!’ seyde sir Launcelot unto many of his 
felowys. ‘Hit was shame to all the good noble knyghtes to 
suffr suche a yonge knyght to take so hyghe adventure on 
hym for his distruccion. For I woll that ye wyte,’ seyde sir 
Launcelot, ‘that this damesell Maledysaunte hath borne 
that shylde many a day for to seche the moste proved 
knyghtes. And that was she that sir Breunys Saunze Pité 
toke the shylde frome, and aftir sir Trystrames de Lyones 
rescowed that shylde frome hym and gaff hit to the damesell 
agayne, a lytyll afore that tyme that sir Trystrames faught 
with my nevew Blamoure de Ga[n]ys for a quarell that was 
betwyxte the kynge of Irelonde and hym.’ 

Than many knyghtes were sory that sir La Cote Male 
Tayle was gone forthe to that adventure. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I caste me to ryde aftir hym.’ 

And so within seven dayes sir Launcelot overtoke 
sir La Cote Male Tayle, and than he salewed hym and the 
damesell Maledysaunte. And whan sir Mordred saw 
Launcelot, than he leffte their felyship, and so sir Launcelot 
rode with hem all a day. And ever that damesell rebuked sir 
La Cote Male Tayle, and than sir Launcelot answerde for 
hym. Than she leffte of and rebuked sir Launcelot. 

So thys meanetyme sir Trystramys sente by a damesell a 
lettir unto sir Launcelot, excusynge hym of the weddynge of 
Isod le Blaunche Maynes, and seyde in the lettir, as he was 
a trew knyght, he had never ado fleyshly with Isode le 
Blaunche Maynys. And passyng curteysly and jantely sir 
Trystrames wrote unto sir Launcelot, ever besechynge hym 
to be hys good frende and unto La Beall Isod of Cornwayle, 
and that sir Launcelot wolde excuse hym if that ever he saw 
her. And within shorte tyme, by the grace of God, sir Trys- 
tramys seyd that he wolde speke with La Beall Isode and 
with hym ryght hastyly. 
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Than sir Launcelot departed frome the damesell and frome 
sir La Cote Male Tayle for to oversé that lettir and to wryte 
another lettir unto sir Trystram.  — > - 

And in the meanewhyle sir La Cote Male Tale rode with 
the damesel untyll they cam toa castell that hyght Pendragon. 
And there were six knyghtes that stood afore hym and 
one of them profirde to fyght or to juste with hym. And 
so sir La Cote Male Tayle smote hym over hys horse 
croupe. 

And than the fyve knyght[es] sette uppon hym all at onys 
with their spearys, and there they smote La Cote Male 
Tay[le] downe horse and man. And than they ded alyght 
suddeynly and sette their hondis uppon hym all at onys and 
toke hym presonere, [and so led hym unto the castel and 
kepte hym as prysoner. ] 

And on the morne sir Launcelot arose and delyverde the 
damesell with lettirs unto sir Trystram, and than he toke hys 
way aftir sir La Cote Male Tayle. And by the way uppon a 
brydge there was a knyght that profirde sir Launcelot to 


20 juste, and sir Launcelot smote hym downe. And than they 


25 


faught uppon foote a noble batayle togydirs and a myghty, 
and at the laste sir Launcelot smote hym downe grovelynge 
uppon hys hondys and hys kneys. And than that knyght 
yelded hym, and sir Launcelot resseyved hym fayre. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I requyre you telle me youre 
name, for muche my harte yevith unto you.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘as at thys tyme I woll nat telle 
you my name onles that ye telle me youre name.’ 

‘Sertaynly,’ seyde the knyght, ‘my name ys sir Neroveus, 
cn was made knyght of my lorde sir Launcelot du 

ake. 

‘A, sir Neroveus de Lyle!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am 
ryght glad that ye ar proved a good knyght, for now wyte 
you well my name ys sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Neroveus, ‘what have I done!’ And 
therewithall he felle flatlynge to his feete and wolde have 
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kyste them, but sir Launcelot wolde nat suffr hym. And 
than aythir made grete joy of other, and than sir Neroveus 
tolde sir Launcelot that he sholde nat go by the Castell of 
Pendragon, ‘for there ys a lorde, a myghty knyght, and many 
myghty knyghtes with hym, and thys nyght I harde sey 5 
that they toke a knyght presonere that rode with a damesell, 
and they sey he ys a knyght of the Rounde Table.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that knyght ys my felow, and (6) 
hym shall I rescowe and borow, or ellis lose my lyff therefore.’ 

And therewithall he rode faste tyll he cam before the 
Castell of Pendragfon. And] anone therewithall there cam 
six knyghtes, and all [made hem redy] to sette uppon sir 
Launcelot at onys. Than sir [Launcelot feautryd his] speare 
and smote the formyst, that he br[ake his bak in sonder], and 
three of them smote hym and three fa[yled. And than sir 
Launcelot] passed thorow them, and lyghtly h[e torned in 
ageyne and smote] anothir knyght thorow the brest [and 
thorowoute the back] more than an elle, and there[withall 
his speare brak. Soo than] all the remenaunte of the four 
k[{nyghtes drewe their swerdes and lasshed] at sir Launcelot, 20 
and at every s{troke sir Launcelot bestowed so his] strokis 192” 
that at four strokis sundry they avoyded their sadyls pass- 
ynge sore wounded, and furthwithal he rode hurlynge into 
the castell. 

And anone the lorde of that castell which was called sir 25 
Bryan de Les Iles, which was a noble man and a grete enemy 
to kynge Arthure, so within a whyle he was armed and on 
horsebacke. And than they feautred their spearis and hurled 
togydirs so strongly that bothe their horsys russhed to the 
erthe. And than they avoyded their sadyls and dressed their 
shyldis and drew their swerdis and flowe togydirs as wood 
men, and there were many strokis a whyle. 

At the laste sir Launcelot gaff sir Bryan such a buffette 
that he kneled uppon hys knees, and than sir Launcelot 
russhed uppon hym with grete force and pulled of his helme. 
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And whan sir Bryan sy that he sholde be slayne he yelded 
hym and put hym in hys mercy and in hys grace. 

Than sir Launcelot made hym to delyver all hys presoners 
that he had within hys castell, and therein sir Launcelot 
founde of kynge Arthurs knyghtes thirty knyghtes and forty 
ladyes, and so he delyverde hem and than he rode his way. 
And anone as sir La Cote Male Tayle was delyverde he gate 
his horse and hys harneyse and hys damesell Maledysaunte. 

The meanewhyle sir Neroveus, that sir Launcelot had 
foughtyn withall before at the brydge, he sente a damesell 
aftir sir Launcelot to wete how [he] (ha)d spedde at the 
castell of Pendragon. And than they in the [castell mer- 
vey]led what knyght he was that was there when (sir Bryan 
and his] knyghtes delyverde all tho presoners. 

‘Syr, [have ye no merveil]le,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for the 
beste [knyght in this world] was here and ded thys jurnay, 
and wyte [ye wel,’ she said, ‘(h)it was sir Launc]elot.’ 

Than was sir Bryan full glad, [and so was his lady and 
al]l hys knyghtes, that he sholde wynne [them. And whan 
the dame]sell and sir La Cote Male Tayle [understood that 
(h)it was s(i)r Lajuncelot that had rydden with hem [in 
fel(y)ship, and that she reme]mbirde her how she had 
a hym and called hym cowarde, than she was passyng 

evy. 

So than they toke their horsis and rode forthe a greate 
pace aftir sir Launcelot, and within two myle they overtoke 
hym, and salewed hym and thanked hym. And anone the 
damesell cryed sir Launcelot mercy of hir evyll dede, and 
seve 

‘For now I know ye ar the floure of all knyghthode of the 
worlde, and sir Trystram departe hit even betw[e]ne you. 
For God knowith, be my good wyll,’ seyde the damesell, 
‘that I have sought you, my lorde sir Launcelot, and sir 
Trystrams longe, and now I thanke God I have mette with 
you. And onys at Camelot I mette with sir Trystrams, and 
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there he rescowed thys blacke shylde with the whyght honde 
holdyng a naked swerde that sir Brewnys Saunz Pité had 
takyn frome me.’ 

‘Now, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘who tolde you 
my name?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘there cam a damesel frome a knyght that 
ye fought withall at a brydge, and she tolde [me] that youre 
name was sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘Blame have she therefore,’ seyde he, ‘but her lord, sir 
Neroveus, had tolde hir. But, damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘uppon thys covenaunte I woll ryde with you, so that ye wyll 
nat rebuke thys knyght sir La Cote Male Tayle no more, for 
he ys a good knyght, and I doute nat but he shall preve a 
noble man. And for hys sake and pité, that he sholde nat be 
destroyed, I folowed hym to succour hym in thys grete nede.’ 

‘A, Jesu thanke you!’ seyde the damesell, ‘for now I woll 
sey unto you and to hym bothe, I rebuked hym never for 
none hate that I hated hym, but for grete love that I had to 
hym, for ever I supposed that he had bene to yonge and to 
tendur of ayge to take uppon hym thys aventure. And there- 
fore be my wyll I wolde have dryvyn hym away for jelosy 
that I had of hys lyff. For hit may be no yonge knyghtes 
dede that shall enchyve thys adventure to the ende.’ 

‘Perdé!’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘hit ys well seyde of you! And 
where ye ar called the Damesell Maledysaunt, I woll calle 
you the Damesell Byeau-Pansaunte.’ 

And so they rode forth togydirs a grete whyle unto they 
cam unto the contreye of Surluse, and there they founde a 
fayre vyllayge wyth a stronge brydge lyke a fortresse. And 
whan sir Launcelot and they were at the brydge there sterte 
forthe afore them of jantyllmen and yomen many that seyde, 

‘Fayre lordis! Ye may nat passe thys brydge and thys 
fortresse because of that blacke shylde that I se one of you 
beare, and therefore there shal] nat passe but one of you at 
onys. Therefore chose you whych of you shall entir within 
thys brydge fyrst.’ 
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Than sir Launcelot profird hymselfe first to juste and entir 
within thys brydge. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir La Cote Male [Tayle], ‘I besech you to 
lette me entir within thys fortresse. And if I may spede well 
I woll sende for you, and if hit so be that I be slayne, there 
hit goth. And if I be takyn presonere, than may you rescowe 
m 


gi 
‘Sir, I am loth that ye sholde passe this passage first,’ seyde 
sir Launcelot. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir La Cote Male Tayle, ‘I pray you lat me 
put my body in that adventure.’ 

‘Now go youre way,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and Jesu be 
your spede!’ 

So he entird anone, and there mette with hym two 
brethirne, the tone hyght sir Playne de Fors and that othir 
hyght sir Playne de Amoris. And anone they justed with La 
Cote Male Tayle, and sir La Cote Male Tayle smote downe 
sir Playne de Fors, and aftir he smote downe sir Playne de 
Amoris. 

And than they dressed their shyldis and swerdys and bade 
sir La Cote Male Tayle alyght, and so he ded. And there 
was daysshynge and foynynge with swerdis, and so they 
began to assayle othir full harde, and they gaff sir La Cote 
Male Tayle many grete woundis uppon hed and breste and 
uppon shuldirs. And as he mygh[t] ever amonge he gaff sad 
strokis agayne, and than the two brethirne traced and tra- 
verced for to be of both hondis of sir La Cote Male Tale, 
but he by fyne forse and knyghtly proues gate hem afore 
hym. And whan he felte hym so wounded than he doubled 
hys strokis and gaffe them so many woundis that he felde 


hem to the erthe, and wolde have slayne them had they nat 
yelded them. 
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And ryght so sir La Cote Male Tayle toke the beste horse 
that there was of them three, and so he rode forth hys way 
to the othir fortres and brydge. And there he mette with the 
thirde brother, hys name was sir Plenoryus, a full noble 
knyght, and there they justed togydirs, and aythir smote 
other downe, horse and man, to the erthe. 

And than they avoyded their horsys and dressed their 
shyldis and swerdis, and than they gaff many sad strokis. 
And one whyle the one knyght was afore on the brydge, and 
another whyle the other. And thus they faught two owres 
and more and never rested, and ever sir Launcelot and the 
damesell behylde them. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the damesell, ‘my knyght fyghttyth passynge 
sore and overlonge.’ 

“Now may ye se,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that he ys a noble 
knyght, for to considir hys first batayle and his grevous 
woundis. And evyn forthwithall, so wounded as he ys, hit ys 
mervayle that he may endure thys longe batayle with that 
good knyght.’ 

Thys meanewhyle sir La Cote Male Tayle sanke ryght 
downe uppon the erthe, what forwounded and forbled he 
myght nat stonde. Than the tothir knyght had pyté off hym 
and seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, dismay you not, for had ye bene freysshe 
whan ye mette with me as I was, I wote well that I coude nat 
have endured you. And therefore, [for] youre noble dedys 
of armys, I shall shew to you kyndenes and jantilnes all that 
I may.’ 

And furthewithall thys noble knyght sir Plenoryus toke 
hym up in hys armys and ledde hym into hys towre. And 
than he commaunded hym the wyne and made to serch hym 
and to stop hys bledynge woundys. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir La Cote Mal Tayle, ‘withdraw you from 
me and hyghe you to yondir brydge agayne, for there 
woll mete with you another maner a knyght than ever 
was I.’ 
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‘Why,’ seyde sir Plenoryus, ‘ys there behynde ony mo of 
youre felyship?” / 

‘Ye, sir, wete you well there ys a muche bettir knyght 
than [ am.’ 

‘What ys hys name?’ seyde sir Plenoryus. 

‘Sir, ye shall nat know for me.’ Eas 

‘Well,’ seyde the knyght, ‘he shall be encountird withall, 
whatsomever he be.’ 

And anone he herde a knyght calle that seyde, 

‘Sir Plenoryus, where arte thou? Othir thou muste 
delyver me that presoner that thou haste lad into thy towre, 
othir ellis com and do batayle with me!’ 

Than sir Plenoryus gate hys horse and cam, with a speare 
in hys honde, walopynge towarde sir Launcelot. And than 
they began to feauter theire spearys, and cam togydir as 
thundir, and smote aythir othir so myghtyly that their horsis 
felle downe undir them. 

And than they avoyded their horsis and pulled oute their 
swerdis, and lyke too bullis they laysshed togydirs with grete 
strokis and foynys. But ever sir Launcelot recoverde grounde 
uppon hym, and sir Plenoryus traced to have gone aboute 
hym, but sir Launcelot wolde nat suffir that, but bare hym 
backer and backer tylle he cam nye hys towre gate. Andthan 
seyde sir Launcelot, 

‘I know you well for a good knyght, but wyte thou well 
thy lyff and deth ys in my honde, and therefore yelde the to 
me and thy presonere!’ 

But he answerde no worde, but strake myghtyly uppon sir 
Launcelotis helme, that the fyre sprange oute of hys yen. 
Than sir Launcelot doubeled his strokes so thycke, and 
smote at hym so myghtyly, that he made hym knele uppon 
his kneys. And therewithall sir Launcelot lepe uppon hym 
and pulled hym grovelynge downe. 

Than sir Plenoryus yelded hym and hys towre and all his 
presoners at hys wylle. Than sir Launcelot receyved hym 
and toke hys trowthe. 
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And than he rode to the tothir brydge, and there sir 
Launcelot justed with othir three of hys brethirn, that one 
hyght sir Pyllownes, and the othir hyght sir Pellogres, and 
the thirde hyght sir Pelaundris. And first uppon horsebacke 
sir Launcelot smote hem doune, and aftirwarde he bete hem 
on foote and made them to yelde them unto hym. 

And than he returned ayen unto sir Plenoryus, and there 
he founde in hys preson kynge Carados of Scotlonde and 
many other knyghtes, and all they were delyverde. 

And than sir La Cote Male Tale cam to sir Launcelot, and 
than sir Launcelot wolde have gyvyn hym all thys fortresse 
and the brydges. : res 

‘Nay, sir,” seyde La Cote Male Tayle, ‘I woll nat have sir 
Plenoryus lyvelode. With that he wyll graunte you, my 
lorde sir Launcelot, to com unto kynge Arthurs house and 
to be hys knyght and all hys brethirne, I woll pray you, my 
lorde, to latte hym have hys lyvelode.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyth thys, that [he] 
woll com to the courte of kyng Arthure and bycom hys man, 
and hys brethern fyve. And as for you, sir Plenoryus, I woll 
undirtake,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘at the nexte feste, so there 
be a place voyde, that ye shall be knyght of the Rounde 
Table.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Plenoryus, ‘at the nexte feste of Pentecoste 
I woll be at kynge Arthurs courte, and at that tyme I woll be 
gyded and ruled as kynge Arthure and ye woll have me.’ 

Than sir Launcelot and sir La Cote Male Tayle reposed 


them there untyll they were hole of hir woundis, and there 


they had myry chere and good reste and many good gamys, 
and there were many fayre ladyes. 

And so in the meanewhyle cam sir Kay the Senesciall and 
sir Brandiles, and anone they felyshipped with them, and so 
within ten dayes they departed, the knyghtes of kynge 
Arthurs courte, from thes fortres. 

And as sir Launcelot cam by the Castell of Pendragon, 
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there he put sir Bryan de Lese Iles from his londes, for 
because he wolde never be withholde with kynge Arthur. 
And all the castell of Pendragon and all the londis thereof 
he gaff to sir La Cote Male Tayle. And than sir Launcelot 
sente for sir Neroveus that he made onys knyght, and he 
made hym to have all the rule of that castell and of that 
contrey undir sir La Cote Male Tayle. And so they rode 
unto kynge Arthurs courte all hole togydirs. 

And at Pentecoste nexte folowynge there was sir Pleno- 
ryus, and sir La Cote Male Tayle was called otherwyse be 
ryght sir Brewne le Noyre. And bothe they were made 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table, and grete londis kynge 
Arthure gaff them. 

And there sir Breune le Noyre wedded that damesell 
Maledysaunte, and aftir she was called the lady Byeaue- 
Vyvante. But ever aftir for the more party he was called La 
Cote Male Tayle, and he preved a passyng noble knyght 
and a myghty, and many worshipfull dedys he ded aftir in 
hys lyff. 

And sir Plenoryus preved a good knyght and was full of 
proues, and all the dayes of theyre lyff for the moste party 
they awayted uppon sir Launcelot. 

And sir Plenoryus brethirne were ever knyghtes of kynge 
Arthurs, and also, as the Freynshe booke makith mencion, 
sir La Cote Male Tayle revenged the deth of hys fadir. 
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HOW A YOUNG MAN CAME INTO THE COURT OF KING 
ARTHUR. AND HOW SIR KAY CALLED HIM IN SCORN 
LA- COPE WA LEsLALLE. 


T the court of King Arthur there came a young man and bigly 

made, and he was richly beseen: and he desired to be made 
knight of the king, but his over-garment sat over-thwartly, howbeit 
it was rich cloth of gold. What is your name? said King Arthur. Sir, 
said he, my name is Breunor le Noire, and within short space ye 
shall know that I am of good kin. It may well be, said Sir Kay, the 
Seneschal, but in mockage ye shall be called La Cote Male Taile, 
that is as much to say, the evil-shapen coat. It is a great thing that 
thou that rich coat? tell me, for I can well think for some cause it 
is. Sir. he answered, I had a father, a noble knight, and as he rode 
a-hunting, upon a day it happed him to lay him down to sleep; 
and there came a knight that had been long his enemy, and when 
he saw he was fast asleep he all to-hew him; and this same coat 
had my father on the same time; and that maketh this coat to sit 
so evil upon me, for the strokes be on it as I found it, and never 
shall be amended for me. Thus to have my father’s death in 
remembrance I wear this coat till I be revenged; and because ye 
are called the most noblest king of the world I come to you that 
ye should make me knight. Sir, said Sir Lamorak and Sir Gaheris, 
it were well done to make him knight; for him beseemeth well of 
person and of countenance, that he shall prove a good man, and 
a good knight, and a mighty; for, Sir, an ye be remembered, even 
such one was Sir Launcelot du Lake when he came first into this 
court, and full few of us knew from whence he came; and now is 
he proved the man of most worship in the world; and all your court 
and all your Round Table is by Sir Launcelot worshipped and 


amended more than by any knight now living. That is truth, said 
the king, and to-morrow at your request I shall make him knight. 

So on the morrow there was an hart found, and thither rode 
King Arthur with a company of his knights to slay the hart. And 
this young man that Sir Kay named La Cote Male Taile was there 
left behind with Queén Guenever; and by sudden adventure there 
was an horrible lion kept in a strong tower of stone, and it 
happened that he at that time brake loose, and came hurling afore 
the queen and her knights. And when the queen saw the lion she 
cried and fled, and prayed her knights to rescue her. And there was 
none of them all but twelve that abode, and all the other fled. Then 
said La Cote Male Taile: Now I see well that all coward knights be 
not dead; and therewithal he drew his sword and dressed him afore 
the lion. And that lion gaped wide and came upon him ramping 
to have slain him. And he then smote him in the midst of the head 
such a mighty stroke that it clave his head in sunder, and dashed 
to the earth. Then was it told the queen how the young man that 
Sir Kay named by scorn La Cote Male Taile had slain the lion. With 
that the king came home. And when the queen told him of that 
adventure, he was well pleased, and said: Upon pain of mine head 
he shall prove a noble man and a faithful knight, and true of his 
promise: then the king forthwithal made him knight. Now Sir, said 
this young knight, I require you and all the knights of your court, 
that ye call me by none other name but La Cote Male Taile: in so 
much as Sir Kay hath so named me so will I be called. I assent me 
well thereto, said the king. 
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HOW A DAMOSEL CAME INTO THE COURT AND DESIRED 
A KNIGHT TO TAKE ON HIM AN ENQUEST, WHICH LA 
GOPEMALE TAI LESEMPRISED. 


oh that same day there came a damosel into the court, and 
she brought with her a great black shield, with a white hand 
in the midst holding a sword. Other picture was there none in that 
shield. When King Arthur saw her he asked her from whence she 
came and what she would. Sir, she said, I have ridden long and 
many a day with this shield many ways, and for this cause I am 
come to your court: there was a good knight that ought this shield, 
and this knight had undertaken a great deed of arms to enchieve 
it: and so it misfortuned him another strong knight met with him 
by sudden adventure, and there they fought long, and either 
wounded other passing sore; and they were so weary that they left 
that battle even hand. So this knight that ought this shield saw 
none other way but he must die; and then he commanded me to 
bear this shield to the court of King Arthur, he requiring and pray- 
ing some good knight to take this shield, and that he would fulfil 
the quest that he was in. Now what say ye to this quest? said King 
Arthur; is there any of you here that will take upon him to wield 
this shield? Then was there not one that would speak one word. 
Then Sir Kay took the shield in his hands. Sir knight, said the 
damosel, what is your name? Wit ye well, said he, my name is Sir 
Kay, the Seneschal, that wide-where is known. Sir, said that 
damosel, lay down that shield, for wit ye well it falleth not for you, 
for the must be a better knight than ye that shall wield this shield. 
Damosel, said Sir Kay, wit ye well I took this shield in my hands 
by your leave for to behold it, not to that intent; but go where- 
somever thou wilt, for I will not go with you. 

Then the damosel stood still a great while and beheld many of 
those knights. Then spake the knight, La Cote Male Taile: Fair 
damosel, I will take the shield and that adventure upon me, so I 


wist I should know whitherward my journey might be; for because 
I was this day made knight I would take this adventure upon me. 
What is your name, fair young man? said the damosel. My name 
is, said he, La Cote Male Taile. Well mayest thou be called so, said 
the damosel, the knight with the evil-shapen coat; but an thou be 
so hardy to take upon thee to bear that shield and to follow me, 
wit thou well thy skin shall be as well hewn as thy coat. As for 
that, said La Cote Male Taile, when I am so hewn I will ask you 
no salve to heal me withal. And forthwithal there came into the 
court two squires and brought him great horses, and his armour, 
and his spears, and anon he was armed and took his leave. I would 
not by my will, said the king, that ye took upon you that hard 
adventure. Sir, said he, this adventure. Sir, said he, this adventure 
is mine, and the first that ever I took upon me, and that will I 
follow whatsomever come of me. Then that damosel departed, and 
La Cote Male Taile fast followed after. And within a while he over- 
took the damosel, and anon she missaid him in the foulest manner. 


t= CHAPTER III — 


HOW LA COTE MALE TAILE OVERTHREW SIR DAGONET 
THE KING'S FOOL, AND OF THE REBUKE THAT HE HAD @E 
THE DAMOSEL: 


eee Sir Kay ordained Sir Dagonet, King Arthur’s fool to follow 
alter La Cote Male Taile; and there Sir Kay ordained that Sir 
Dagonet was horsed and armed, and bade him follow La Cote Male 
Taile and proffer him to joust, and so he did: and when he saw La 
Cote Male Taile, he cried and bade him make him ready to joust. 
50 Sir La Cote Male Taile smote Sir Dagonet over his horse’s croup. 
Then the damosel mocked La Cote Male Taile, and said: Fie for 
shame ! now art thou shamed in Arthur's court, when they send 
a fool to have ado with thee, and specially at thy first jousts; thus 
she rode long, and chid. And within a while there came Sir 


Bleoberis, the good knight, and there he jousted with La Cote Male 
Taile, and there Sir Bleoberis smote him so sore, that horse and all 
fell to the earth. Then La Cote Male Taile arose up lightly, and 
dressed his shield, and drew his sword, and would have done battle 
to the utterance, for he was wood wroth. Not so, said Sir Bleoberis 
de Ganis, as at this time I will not fight upon foot. Then the damosel 
Maledisant rebuked him in the foulest manner, and bade him: Turn 
again, coward. Ah, damosel, he said, J pray you of mercy to missay 
me no more, my grief is enough though ye give me no more; I call 
myself never the worse knight when a mare’s son faileth me, and 
also J count me never the worse knight for a fall of Sir Bleoberis. 

So thus he rode with her two days; and by fortune there came 
Sir Palomides and encountered with him, and he in the same wise 
served him as did Bleoberis to-fore-hand. What dost thou here in 
my fellowship? said the damosel Maledisant, thou canst not sit no 
knight, not withstand him one buffet, but if it were Sir Dagonet. 
Ah, fair damosel, Iam not the worse to take a fall of Sir Palomides, 
and yet great disworship have I none, for neither Bleoberis nor yet 
Palomides would not fight with me on foot. As for that, said the 
damosel, wit thou well they have disdain and scorn to light off their 
horses to fight with such a lewd knight as thou art. So in the mean- 
while there came Sir Mordred, Sir Gawaine’s brother, and so he 
fell in the fellowship with the damosel Maledisant. And then they 
came afore the Castle Orgulous, and there was such a custom that 
there might no knight come by that castle but either he must joust 
or be prisoner, or at the least to lose his horse and his harness. And 
there came out two knights against them, and Sir Mordred jousted 
with the foremost, and that knight of the castle smote Sir Mordred 
down off his horse. And then La Cote Male Taile jousted with that 
other, and either of them smote other down, horse and all, to the 
earth. And when they avoided their horses, then either of them 
took other’s horses. And then La Cote Male Taile rode unto that 
knight that smote down Sir Mordred, and jousted with him. And 
there Sir La Cote Male Taile hurt and wounded him passing sore, 
and put him from his horse as he had been dead. So he turned 
unto him that met him afore, and he took the flight towards the 


castle, and Sir La Cote Male Taile rode after him into the Castle 
Orgulous, and there La Cote Male Taile slew him. 
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HOW LA COTE MALE TAILE FOUGHT AGAINST AN 
HUNDRED KNIGHTS, AND HOW HE ESCAPED BY THE 
MIEANGOF AslADY. 


ND anon there came an hundred knights about him and 
en him; and when he saw his horse should be slain he 
alighted and voided his horse, and put the bridle under his feet, 
and so put him out of the gate. And when he had so done he 
hurled in among them, and dressed his back unto a lady’s cham- 
ber-wall, thinking himself that he had liefer die there with 
worship than to abide the rebukes of the damosel Maledisant. And 
in the meantime as he stood and fought, that lady whose was the 
chamber went out slily at her postern, and without the gates she 
found La Cote Male Taile’s horse, and lightly she gat him by the 
bridle, and tied him to the postern. And then she went unto her 
chamber slily again for to behold how that one knight fought 
against an hundred knights. And when she had beheld him long 
she went to a window behind his back, and said: Thou knight, 
thou fightest wonderly well, but for all that at the last thou must 
needs dic, but, an thou canst through thy mighty prowess, win 
unto yonder postern, for there have I fastened thy horse to abide 
thee: but wit thou well thou must think on thy worship, and think 
not to die, for thou mayst not win unto that postern without thou 
do nobly and mightily. When La Cote Male Taile heard her say so 
he gripped his sword in his hands, and put his shield fair afore 
him, and through the thickest press he thrulled through them. 
And when he came to the postern he found there ready four 
knights, and at two the first strokes he slew two of the knights, 
and the other fled; and so he won his horse and rode from them. 


And all as it was it was rehearsed in King Arthur’s court, how he 
slew twelve knights within the Castle Orgulous; and so he rode 
on his way. 

And in the meanwhile the damosel said to Sir Mordred: I ween 
my foolish knight be either slain or taken prisoner: then were they 
ware where he came riding. And when he was come unto them 
he told all how he had sped and escaped in despite of them all: 
And some of the best of them will tell no tales. Thou liest falsely, 
said the damosel, that dare I make good, but as a fool and a dastard 
to all knighthood they have let thee pass. That may ye prove, said 
La Cote Male Taile. With that she sent a courier of hers, that rode 
alway with her, for to know the truth of this deed; and so he rode 
thither lightly, and asked how and in what manner that La Cote 
Male Taile was escaped out of the castle. Then all the knights cursed 
him, and said that he was a fiend and no man: For he hath slain 
here twelve of our best knights, and we weened unto this day that 
it had been too much for Sir Launcelot du Lake or for Sir Tristram 
de Liones. And in despite of us all he is departed from us and 
maugre our heads. 

With this answer the courier departed and came to Maledisant 
his lady, and told her all how Sir La Cote Male Taile had sped at the 
Castle Orgulous. Then she smote down her head, and said little. By 
my head, said Sir Mordred to the damosel, ye are greatly to blame 
so to rebuke him, for I warn you plainly he is a good knight, and I 
doubt not but he shall prove a noble knight; but as yet he may not 
yet sit sure on horseback, for he that shall be a good horseman it 
must come of usage and exercise. But when he cometh to the strokes 
of his sword he is then noble and mighty, and that saw Sir Bleoberis 
and Sir Palomides, for wit ye well they are wily men of arms, and 
anon they know when they see a young knight by his riding, how 
they are sure to give him a fall from his horse or a great buffet. But 
for the most part they will not light on foot with young knights, for 
they are wight and strongly armed. For in likewise Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, when he was first made knight, he was often put to the worse 
upon horseback, but ever upon foot he recovered his renown, and 
slew and defoiled many knights of the Round Table. And therefore 


the rebukes that Sir Launcelot did unto many knights causeth them 
that be men of prowess to beware; for often I have seen the old 
proved knights rebuked and slain by them that were but young 
beginners. Thus they rode sure talking by the way together. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME TO THE COURT AND HEARD 
OF LA COTE MALE TAILE, AND HOW HE FOLLOWED AFTER 
HIM, AND HOW LA COTE MALE TAILE WAS PRISONER. 


ERE leave we off a while of this tale, and speak we of Sir 
] er du Lake,' that when he was come to the court of 
King Arthur, then heard he tell of the young knight La Cote Male 
Taile, how he slew the lion, and how he took upon him the adven- 
ture of the black shield, the which was named at that time the 
hardiest adventure of the world. So God me save, said Sir Launcelot 
unto many of his fellows, it was shame to all the noble knights to 
suffer such a young knight to take such adventure upon him for 
his destruction; for I will that ye wit, said Sir Launcelot, that that 
damosel Maledisant hath borne that shield many a day for to seek 
the most proved knights, and that was she that Breuse Saunce Pité 
took that shield from her, and after Tristram de Liones rescued that 
shield from him and gave it to the damosel again, a little afore that 
time that Sir Tristram fought with my nephew Sir Blamore de 
Ganis, for a quarrel that was betwixt the King of Ireland and him. 
Then many knights were sorry that Sir La Cote Male Taile was gone 
forth to that adventure. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, I cast me to ride 
after him. And within seven days Sir Launcelot overtook La Cote 
Male Taile, and then he saluted him and the damosel Maledisant. 
And when Sir Mordred saw Sir Launcelot, then he left their fellow- 
ship; and so Sir Launcelot rode with them all a day, and ever that 
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damosel rebuked La Cote Male Taile; and then Sir Launcelot 
answered for him, then she left off, and rebuked Sir Launcelot. 

So this meantime Sir Tristram sent by a damosel a letter unto 
Sir Launcelot, excusing him of the wedding of Isoud la Blanche 
Mains; and said in the letter, as he was a true knight he had never 
ado fleshly with Isoud Ja Blanche Mains; and passing courteously 
and gentily Sir Tristram wrote unto Sir Launcelot, ever beseeching 
him to be his good friend and unto La Beale Isoud of Cornwall, 
and that Sir Launcelot would excuse him if that ever he saw her. 
And within short time by the grace of God, said Sir Tristram, that 
he would speak with La Beale Isoud, and with him right hastily. 
Then Sir Launcelot departed from the damosel and from Sir La 
Cote Male Taile, for to oversee that letter, and to write another 
letter unto Sir Tristram de Liones. 

And in the meanwhile La Cote Male Taile rode with the damosel 
until they came to a castle that hight Pendragon; and there were 
six knights stood afore him, and one of them proffered to joust 
with La Cote Male Taile. And there La Cote Male Taile smote him 
over his horse’s croup. And then the five knights set upon him all 
at once with their spears, and there they smote La Cote Male Taile 
down, horse and man. And then they alighted suddenly, and set 
their hands upon him all at once, and took him prisoner, and so 
led him unto the castle and kept him as prisoner. 

And on the morn Sir Launcelot arose, and delivered the damosel 
with letters unto Sir Tristram, and then he took his way after La 
Cote Male Taile; and by the way upon a bridge there was a knight 
proffered Sir Launcelot to joust, and Sir Launcelot smote him down, 
and then they fought upon foot a noble battle together, and a 
mighty; and at the last Sir Launcelot smote him down grovelling 
upon his hands and his knees. And then that knight yielded him, 
and Sir Launcelot received him fair. Sir, said the knight, I require 
thee tell me your name, for much my heart giveth unto you. Nay, 
said Sir Launcelot, as at this time [ will not tell you my name, unless 
then that ye tell me your name. Certainly, said the knight, my name 
is Sir Nerovens, that was made knight of my lord Sir Launcelot du 
Lake. Ah, Nerovens de Lile, said Sir Launcelot, [am right glad that 


ye are proved a good knight, for now wit ye well my name is Sir 
Launcelot du Lake. Alas, said Sir Nerovens de Lile, what have I 
done! And therewithal flatling he fell to his feet, and would have 
kissed them, but Sir Launcelot would not let him; and then either 
made great joy of other. And then Sir Nerovens told Sir Launcelot 
that he should not go by the Castle of Pendragon: For there is a 
lord, a mighty knight, and many knights with him, and this night 
I heard say that they took a knight prisoner yesterday that rode with 
a damosel, and they say he is a Knight of the Round Table. 


a CHAPTER VI == 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOUGHT WITH SIX KNIGHTS, AND 
AFTER WITH SIR BRIAN, AND HOW HE DELIVERED THE 
PRISONERS. 


H, Said Sir Launcelot, that knight is my fellow, and him shall 
AG rescue or else I shall lose my life therefore. And therewithal 
he rode fast till he came before the Castle of Pendragon; and anon 
therewithal there came six knights, and all made them ready to set 
upon Sir Launcelot at once; then Sir Launcelot feutred his spear, 
and smote the foremost that he brake his back in-sunder, and three 
of them hit and three failed. And then Sir Launcelot passed 
through them, and lightly he turned in again, and smote another 
knight through the breast and throughout the back more than an 
ell, and therewithal his spear brake. So then all the remnant of the 
four knights drew their swords and lashed at Sir Launcelot. And 
at every stroke Sir Launcelot bestowed so his strokes that at four 
strokes sundry they avoided their saddles, Passing sore wounded; 
and forthwithal he rode hurling into that castle. 

And anon the lord of the castle, that was that time cleped Sir 
Brian de les Isles, the which was a noble man and a great enemy 
unto King Arthur, within a while he was armed and upon horse- 
back. And then they feutred their spears and hurled together so 


strongly that both their horses rashed to the earth. And then they 
avoided their saddles, and dressed their shields, and drew their 
swords, and flang together as wood men, and there were many 
strokes given in a while. At the last Sir Launcelot gave to Sir Brian 
such a buffet that he kneeled upon his knees, and then Sir 
Launcelot rashed upon him, and with great force he pulled off his 
helm; and when Sir Brian saw that he should be slain he yielded 
him, and put him in his mercy and in his grace. Then Sir Launcelot 
made him to deliver all his prisoners that he had within his castle, 
and therein Sir Launcelot found of Arthur's knights thirty, and 
forty ladies, and so he delivered them; and then he rode his way. 
And anon as La Cote Male Taile was delivered he gat his horse, 
and his harness, and his damosel Maledisant. 

The meanwhile Sir Nerovens, that Sir Launcelot had foughten 
withal afore at the bridge, he sent a damosel after Sir Launcelot to 
wit how he sped at the Castle of Pendragon. And then they within 
the castle marvelled what knight he was, when Sir Brian and his 
knights delivered all those prisoners. Have ye no marvel, said the 
damosel, for the best knight in this world was here, and did this jour- 
ney, and wit ye well, she said, it was Sir Launcelot. Then was Sir 
Brian full glad, and so was his lady, and all his knights, that such a 
man should win them. And when the damosel and La Cote Male 
Taile understood that it was Sir Launcelot du Lake that had ridden 
with them in fellowship, and that she remembered her how she had 
rebuked him and called him coward, then was she passing heavy. 


+—= CHAPTER VII = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT MET WITH THE DAMOSEL NAMED 
MALEDISANT, AND NAMED HER THE DAMOSEL 
BIENPENSANT. 


o then they took their horses and rode forth a pace after Sir 
S Launcelot. And within two mile they overtook him, and saluted 


him, and thanked him, and the damosel cried Sir Launcelot mercy 
of her evil deed and saying: For now I know the flower of all knight- 
hood is departed even between Sir Tristram and you. For God 
knoweth, said thé damosel, that I have sought you my lord, Sir 
Launcelot, and Sir Tristram long, and now I thank God I have met 
with you; and once at Camelot I met with Sir Tristram, and there 
he rescued this black shield with the white hand holding a naked 
sword that Sir Breuse Saunce Pité had taken from me. Now, fair 
damosel, said Sir Launcelot, who told you my name? Sir, said she, 
there came a damosel from a knight that ye fought withal at the 
bridge, and she told me your name was Sir Launcelot du Lake. 
Blame have she then, said Sir Launcelot, but her lord, Sir Nerovens, 
hath told her. But, damosel, said Sir Launcelot, upon this covenant 
I will ride with you, so that ye will not rebuke this knight Sir La 
Cote Male Taile no more; for he is a good knight, and I doubt not 
he shall prove a noble knight, and for his sake and pity that he 
should not be destroyed I followed him to succour him in this great 
need. Ah, Jesu thank you, said the damosel, for now 1 will say unto 
you and to him both, I rebuked him never for no hate that I hated 
him, but for great love that I had to him. For ever I supposed that 
he had been too young and too tender to take upon him these 
adventures. And therefore by my will I would have driven him 
away for jealousy that I had of his life, for it may be no young 
knight’s deed that shall enchieve this adventure to the end. Pardieu, 
said Sir Launcelot, it is well said, and where ye are called the 
Damosel Maledisant | will call you the Damosel Bienpensant. 

And so they rode forth a great while unto they came to the 
border of the country of Surluse, and there they found a fair village 
with a strong bridge like a fortress. And when Sir Launcelot and 
they were at the bridge there stert forth afore them of gentlemen 
and yeomen many, that said: Fair lords, ye may not pass this bridge 
and this fortress because of that black shield that I see one of you 
bear, and therefore there shall not pass but one of you at once: 
therefore choose you which of you shall enter within this bridge 
first. Then Sir Launcelot proffered himself first to enter within this 
bridge. Sir, said La Cote Male Taile, I beseech you let me enter 


within this fortress, and if I may speed well I will send for you, and 
if it happened that I be slain, there it goeth. And if so be that Iam 
a prisoner taken, then may ye rescue me. I am loath, said Sir 
Launcelot, to let you pass this passage. Sir, said La Cote Male Taile, 
I pray you let me put my body in this adventure. Now go your 
way, said Sir Launcelot, and Jesu be your speed. 

So he entered, and anon there met with him two brethren, the 
one hight Sir Plaine de Force, and the other hight Sir Plaine de 
Amours. And anon they met with Sir La Cote Male Taile; and first 
La Cote Male Taile smote down Plaine de Force, and after he smote 
down Plaine de Amours; and then they dressed them to their 
shields and swords, and bade La Cote Male Taile alight, and so he 
did; and there was dashing and foining with swords, and so they 
began to assail full hard La Cote Male Taile, and many great 
wounds they gave him upon his head, and upon his breast, and 
upon his shoulders. And as he might ever among he gave sad 
strokes again. And then the two brethren traced and traversed for 
to be of both hands of Sir La Cote Male Taile, but he by fine force 
and knightly prowess gat them afore him. And then when he felt 
himself so wounded, then he doubled his strokes, and gave them 
so many wounds that he felled them to the earth, and would have 
slain them had they not yielded them. And right so Sir La Cote 
Male Taile took the best horse that there was of them three, and 
so rode forth his way to the other fortress and bridge; and there 
he met with the third brother whose name was Sir Plenorius, a full 
noble knight, and there they jousted together, and either smote 
other down, horse and man, to the earth. And then they avoided 
their horses, and dressed their shields, and drew their swords, and 
gave many sad strokes, and one while the one knight was afore on 
the bridge, and another while the other. And thus they fought two 
hours and more, and never rested. And ever Sir Launcelot and the 
damosel beheld them. Alas, said the damosel, my knight fighteth 
passing sore and over long. Now may ye see, said Sir Launcelot, 
that he is a noble knight, for to consider his first battle, and his 
grievous wounds; and even forthwithal so wounded as he is, it is 
marvel that he may endure this long battle with that good knight. 


w= CHAPTER Vill = 


HOW LA COTE MALE TAILE WAS TAKEN PRISONER, AND 
AFTER RESCUED BY SIR LAUNCELOT, AND HOW SIR 
LAUNCELOT OVERCAME FOUR BRETHREN. 


HIs meanwhile Sir La Cote Male Taile sank right down upon the 
sb what for-wounded and what for-bled he might not stand. 
Then the other knight had pity of him, and said: Fair young knight, 
dismay you not, for had ye been fresh when ye met with me, as I 
was, I wot well that I should not have endured so long as ye have 
done; and therefore for your noble deeds of arms I shall show to 
you kindness and gentleness in all that I may. And forthwithal this 
noble knight, Sir Plenorius, took him up in his arms, and led him 
into his tower. And then he commanded him the wine, and made 
to search him and to stop his bleeding wounds. Sir, said La Cote 
Male Taile, withdraw you from me, and hie you to yonder bridge 
again, for there will meet with you another manner knight than 
ever was I. Why, said Plenorius, is there another manner knight 
behind of your fellowship? Yea, said La Cote Male Taile, there is a 
much better knight than I am. What is his name? said Plenorius. 
Ye shall not know for me, said La Cote Male Taile. Well, said the 
knight, he shall be encountered withal whatsomever he be. 

Then Sir Plenorius heard a knight call that said: Sir Plenorius, 
where art thou? either thou must deliver me the prisoner that thou 
hast led unto thy tower, or else come and do battle with me. Then 
Plenorius gat his horse, and came with a spear in his hand wallop- 
ing toward Sir Launcelot; and then they began to feutre their 
spears, and came together as thunder, and smote either other so 
mightily that their horses fell down under them. And then they 
avoided their horses, and pulled out their swords, and like two 
bulls they lashed together with great strokes and foins; but ever Sir 
Launcelot recovered ground upon him, and Sir Plenorius traced to 
have gone about him. But Sir Launcelot would not suffer that, but 
bare him backer and backer, till he came nigh his tower gate. And 


then said Sir Launcelot: 1 know thee well for a good knight, but 
wit thou well thy life and death is in my hand, and therefore yield 
thee to me, and thy prisoner. The other answered no word, but 
struck mightily upon Sir Launcelot’s helm, that the fire sprang out 
of his eyes. Then Sir Launcelot doubled his strokes so thick, and 
smote at him so mightily, that he made him kneel upon his knees. 
And therewith Sir Launcelot leapt upon him, and pulled him grov- 
elling down. Then Sir Plenorius yielded him, and his tower, and 
all his prisoners at his will. 

Then Sir Launcelot received him and took his troth; and then 
he rode to the other bridge, and there Sir Launcelot jousted with 
other three of his brethren, the one hight Pillounes, and the other 
hight Pellogris, and the third Sir Pellandris. And first upon horse- 
back Sir Launcelot smote them down, and afterward he beat them 
on foot, and made them to yield them unto him; and then he 
returned unto Sir Plenorius, and there he found in his prison King 
Carados of Scotland, and many other knights, and all they were 
delivered. And then Sir La Cote Male Taile came to Sir Launcelot, 
and then Sir Launcelot would have given him all these fortresses 
and these bridges. Nay, said La Cote Male Taile, I will not have Sir 
Plenorius’ livelihood; with that he will grant you, my lord Sir 
Launcelot, to come unto King Arthur’s court, and to be his knight, 
and all his brethren, I will pray you, my lord, to let him have his 
livelihood. I will well, said Sir Launcelot, with this that he will 
come to the court of King Arthur and become his man, and his 
brethren five. And as for you, Sir Plenorius, I will undertake, said 
Sir Launcelot, at the next feast, so there be a place voided, that ye 
shall be Knight of the Round Table. Sir, said Plenorius, at the next 
feast of Pentecost I will be at Arthur's court, and at that time I will 
be guided and ruled as King Arthur and ye will have me. Then Sir 
Launcelot and Sir La Cote Male Taile reposed them there, unto the 
time that Sir La Cote Male Taile was whole of his wounds, and 
there they had merry cheer, and good rest, and many good games, 
and there were many fair ladies. 
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HOW SIR. LAUNGELOMMADEIMSGOTEMALE TAIMRI@RD 
OF THE CASTLE OF PENDRAGON, AND AFTER WAS MADE 
KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


ND in the meanwhile came Sir Kay, the Seneschal, and Sir 
yee and anon they fellowshipped with them. And then 
within ten days, then departed those knights of Arthur’s court from 
these fortresses. And as Sir Launcelot came by the Castle of 
Pendragon there he put Sir Brian de les Isles from his lands, for 
cause he would never be withhold with King Arthur; and all that 
Castle of Pendragon and all the lands thereof he gave to Sir La Cote 
Male Taile. And then Sir Launcelot sent for Nerovens that he made 
once knight, and he made him to have all the rule of that castle 
and of that country, under La Cote Male Taile: and so they rode to 
Arthur’s court all wholly together. And at Pentecost next follow- 
ing there was Sir Plenorius and Sir La Cote Male Taile, called other- 
wise by right Sir Breunor le Noire, both made Knights of the Table 
Round; and great lands King Arthur gave them, and there Breunor 
le Noire wedded that damosel Maledisant. And after she was called 
Beauvivante, but ever after for the more part he was called La Cote 
Male Taile; and he proved a passing noble knight, and mighty; and 
many worshipful deeds he did after in his life; and Sir Plenorius 
proved a noble knight and full of prowess, and all the days of their 
life for the most part they awaited upon Sir Launcelot; and Sir 
Plenorius’ brethren were ever knights of King Arthur. And also, as 
the French book maketh mention, Sir La Cote Male Taile avenged 
his father’s death. 


B ook 3 
S ir Gatreth of Orkney with the fair Hands 
HERE FOLOWYTH SIR GARETHIS TALE OF ORKENEY THAT WAS 
CALLYD BEWMAYNES BY SIR KAY 


N Arthurs dayes, whan he helde the Rounde Table moste 113” (1) 

plenoure, hit fortuned the kynge commaunded that the 
hyghe feste of Pentecoste sholde be holden at a cité anda 5 
castell, in tho dayes that was called Kynke Kenadonne, 
uppon the sondys that marched nyghe Walys. So evir the 
kynge had a custom that at the feste of Pentecoste in especiall 
afore other festys in the yere, he wolde nat go that day to 
mete unto that he had herde other sawe of a grete mervayle. 10 
And for that custom all maner of strange adventures com 
byfore Arthure, as at that feste before all other festes. 

And so sir Gawayne, a lytyll tofore the none of the day of 
Pentecoste, aspyed at a wyndowe three men uppon horsebak 
and a dwarfe uppon foote. And so the three men alyght, and 
the dwarff kepte their horsis, and one of the men was hyghar 
than the tothir tweyne by a foote and an half. Than sir 
Gawayne wente unto the kyng and sayde, 

‘Sir, go to your mete, for here at hande commyth strange 
adventures.’ 20 
So the kynge wente unto his mete with many other 

kynges, and there were all the knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table, onles that ony were presoners other slayne at re- 
countyrs. Than at the hyghe feste evermore they sholde 
be fulfylled the hole numbir of an hondred and fyffty, for 2; 
than was the Rounde Table fully complysshed. 

Ryght so com into the halle two men well besayne and 
rychely, and uppon their sholdyrs there lened the goodlyest 
yonge man and the fayreste that ever they all sawe. And he 
was large and longe and brode in the shuldyrs, well-vysaged, 40 
and the largyste and the fayreste handis that ever man sye. 
But he fared as he myght nat go nothir bere hymself but 
yf he lened uppon their shuldyrs. Anone as the kynge saw 
hym there was made peas and rome, and ryght so they yode 
with hym unto the hyghe deyse withoute seyynge of ony 35 
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wordys. Than this yonge muche man pullyd hym abak and 
easyly [stretched] streyghte upryght, seynge, 

‘The moste noble kynge, kynge Arthure! God you blysse 
and all your fayre felyshyp, and in especial] the felyshyp of 
the Table Rounde. And for this cause 1 come hydir, to pray 
you and requyre you to gyff me three gyftys. And they shall 
nat be unresenablé asked but that ye may worshypfully 
graunte hem me, and to you no grete hurte nother losse. 
And the fyrste do[n]e and gyffte I woll aske now, and the 
tothir two gyfftes I woll aske this day twelve-monthe, where- 
somever ye holde your hyghe feste.’ 

‘Now aske ye,’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘and ye shall have 
your askynge.’ 

‘Now, sir, this is my petycion at this feste, that ye woll 
geff me mete and drynke suffyciauntly for this twelve-monthe, 
and at that day I woll aske myne other two gyfitys.’ 

‘My fayre son,’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘aske bettyr, I 
counseyle the, for this is but a symple askyng; for myne 
herte gyvyth me to the gretly, that thou arte com of men of 
worshyp, and gretly my conceyte fayleth me but thou shalt 
preve a man of ryght grete worshyp.’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘thereof be as be may, for I have asked 
that I woll aske at this tyme.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘ye shall have mete and drynke 
inowe, I nevir forbade hit my frynde nother my foo. But 
what is thy name, I wolde wete?’ 

‘Sir, I can nat tell you.’ 

‘That is mervayle,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that thou knowyste 
nat thy name, and thou arte one of the goodlyest yonge men 
that ever I saw.’ 

Than the kyng betoke hym to sir Kay the Styewarde, and 
charged hym that he had of all maner of metys and drynkes 
of the beste, and also that he had all maner of fyndynge as 
though he were a lordys sonne. 

‘That shall lytyll nede,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘to do suche coste 
uppon hym, for I undirtake he is a vylayne borne, and 
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never woll make man, for and he had be com of jantyllmen, 
he wolde have axed horse and armour, but as he is, so he 
askyth. And sythen he hath no name, I shall gyff hyma 
name whyche shall be called Beawmaynes, that is to say 
Fayre Handys. And into the kychyn I shall brynge hym, 
and there he shall have fatte browes every day that he shall 
be as fatte at the twelve-monthe ende as a porke hog.’ 

Ryght so the two men departed and lefte hym with sir Kay 
that scorned and mocked hym. Thereat was sir Gawayne 
wroth. And in especiall sir Launcelot bade sir Kay leve 
his mockyng, ‘for I dare ley my hede he shall preve a man 
of grete worshyp.’ 

“Lette be,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘hit may not be by reson, for 
as he is, so he hath asked.’ 

“Yett beware,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘so ye gaff the good 
knyght Brunor, sir Dynadans brothir, a name, and ye called 
hym La Cote Male Tayle, and that turned you to anger 
aftirwarde.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘this shall never preve none 
suche, for sir Brunor desyred ever worshyp, and _ this 
desyryth ever mete and drynke and brotthe. Uppon payne 
of my lyff, he was fosterde up in som abbey, and howsomever 
hit was, they fayled mete and drynke, and so hydir he is 
com for his sustynaunce.’ 

And so sir Kay bade gete hym a place and sytte downe to 
mete. So Bewmaynes wente to the halle dore and sette hym 
downe amonge boyes and laddys, and there he ete sadly. And 
than sir Launcelot aftir mete bade hym com to his chambir, 
and there he sholde have mete and drynke inowe, and so ded 
sir Gawayne; but he refused them all, for he wolde do none 
other but as sir Kay commaunded hym, for no profyr. But as 
towchyng sir Gawayne, he had reson to proffer hym lodgyng, 
mete, and drynke, for that proffer com of his bloode, for he 
was nere kyn to hym than he wyste off; but that sir Launcelot 
ded was of his grete jantylnesse and curtesy. 

So thus he was putt into the kychyn and lay nyghtly as 
the kychen boyes dede. And so he endured all that twelve- 
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monthe and never dyspleased man nother chylde, but all- 
wayes he was meke and mylde. But ever whan he saw ony 
justyng of knyghtes, that wolde he se and he myght. And 
ever sir Launcelot wolde gyff hym golde to spende and 
clothis, and so ded sir Gawayne. And where there were ony 
mastryes doynge, thereat wolde he be, and there myght none 
caste barre nother stone to hym by two yardys. Than wolde 
sir Kay sey, ‘How lykyth you my boy of the kychyn?’ 

So this paste on tyll the feste of Whytsontyde, and at that 
tyme the kynge hylde hit at Carlyon, in the moste royallyst 
wyse that myght be, lyke as he dud yerely. But the kyng 
wolde no mete ete uppon Whytsonday untyll he harde of 
som adventures. 

Than com there a squyre unto the kynge and seyde, ‘Sir, 
ye may go to your mete, for here commyth a damesell with 
som strange adventures.’ Than was the kyng glad and sette 
hym doune. Ryght so there cam a damesell unto the halle 
and salewed the kyng and prayde hym of succoure. 

‘For whom?’ seyde the kynge. ‘What is the adventure?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I have a lady of grete worshyp to my 
sustir, and she is beseged with a tirraunte, that she may nat 
oute of hir castell. And bycause here ar called the noblyst 
knyghtes of the worlde, I com to you for succoure.’ 

“What is youre lady called, and where dwellyth she? And 
who is he and what is his name that hath beseged her?’ 

‘Sir kynge,’ she seyde, ‘as for my ladyes name that shall 
nat ye know for me as at thys tyme, but I lette you wete she 
is a lady off grete worshyp and of grete londys; and as for 
that tyrraunte that besegyth her and destroyeth hir londys, 
he is kallyd the Rede Kn[y]ght of the Rede Laundys.’ 

‘I know hym nat,’ seyde the kyng. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I know hym well, for he is one 
of the perelest knyghtes of the worlde. Men sey that he 
hath seven mennys strengthe, and from hym I ascapyd 
onys full harde with my lyfix’ 

‘Fayre damesell,’ seyde [the] kynge, ‘there bene knyghtes 
here that wolde do hir power for to rescowe your lady, but 
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bycause ye woll not telle hir name nother where she 
dwellyth, therfore none of my knyghtes that here be nowe 
shall go with you be my wylle.’ 

‘Than muste I seke forther,’ seyde the damesell. 

So with thes wordys com Beawmaynes before the kyng 
whyle the damesell was there, and thus he sayde: 

‘Sir kyng, God tha[{n]ke you, I have bene this twelve- 
monthe in your kychyn and have had my full systynaunce. 
And now I woll aske my other two gyfftys that bene behynde.’ 

‘Aske on now, uppon my perell,’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir, this shall be my fyrste gyfite of the two gyfftis: that 
ye woll graunte me to have this adventure of this damesell, 
for hit belongyth unto me.’ 

“Thou shalt have it,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I graunte hit the.’ 

‘Than, sir, this is that other gyffte that ye shall graunte 
me: that sir Launcelot du Lake shall make me knyght, for 
of hym I woll be made knyght and ellys of none. And whan 
I am paste I pray you lette hym ryde aftir me and make me 
knyght whan I requyre hym.’ 

‘All thys shall be done,’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Fy on the,’ seyde the damesell, ‘shall I have none but one 
that is your kychyn knaver’ Than she wexed angry and 
anone she toke hir horse. 

And with that there com one to Bewmaynes and tolde 
hym his horse and armour was com for hym, and a dwarff 
had brought hym all thyng that neded hym in the rycheste 
wyse. Thereat the courte had muche mervayle from whens 
com all that gere. So whan he was armed there was none 
but fewe so goodly a man as he was. 

And ryght so he cam into the halle and toke his leve of 
kyng Arthure and sir Gawayne and of sir Launcelot, and 
prayde hym to hyghe aftyr hym. And so he departed and 
rode after the damesell, but there wente many aftir to beholde 
how well he was horsed and trapped in cloth of golde, but 
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he had neyther speare nother shylde. Than sir Kay seyde all 
opynly in the hall, 

‘I woll ryde aftir my boy of the kychyn to wete whether he 
woll know me for his bettir.’ 

‘Yet,’ seyde sir Launcelot and sir Gawayne, ‘abyde at 
home.’ ; 

So sir Kay made hym redy and toke his horse and his 
speare and rode aftir hym. And ryght as Beawmaynes over- 
toke the damesell, ryght so com sir Kay and seyde, 

‘Beawmaynes! What, sir, know ye nat me?’ 

Than he turned his horse and knew hit was sir Kay that 
had done all the dyspyte to hym, as ye have herde before. 
Than seyde Beawmaynes, 

‘Yee, | know you well for an unjantyll knyght of the courte, 
and therefore beware of me!’ 

Therewith sir Kay put his spere in the reest and ran 
streyght uppon hym, and Beawmaynes com as faste uppon 
hym with his swer[d]e [in his hand, and soo he putte awey 
his spere with his swerde,] and with a foyne threste hym 
thorow the syde, that sir Kay felle downe as he had bene 
dede. Than Beawmaynes alyght down and toke sir Kayes 
shylde and his speare and sterte uppon his owne horse and 
rode his way. 

All that saw sir Launcelot and so dud the damesell. And 
than he bade his dwarff sterte uppon sir Kayes horse, and 
so he ded. By that sir Launcelot was com, and anone he 
profyrde sir Launcelot to juste, and ayther made hem redy 
and com togydir so fersly that eyther bare other downe to 
the erthe and sore were they brused. Than sir Launcelot 
arose and halpe hym frome his horse, and than Beawmaynes 
threw his shylde frome hym and profyrd to fyght wyth sir 
Launcelot on foote. 

So they russhed togydyrs lyke two borys, trasyng and 
traversyng and foynyng the mountenaunce of an houre. 
And sir Launcelot felte hym so bygge that he mervayled 
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of his strengthe, for he fought more lyker a gyaunte 
than a knyght, and his fyghtyng was so passyng durable 
and passyng perelous. For sir Launcelot had so much 
ado with hym that he dred hymself to be shamed, and 
seyde, 

‘Beawmaynes, feyght nat so sore! Your quarell and myne 
is nat grete but we may sone leve of.’ 

‘Truly that is trouth,’ seyde Beawmaynes, ‘but hit doth me 
good to fele your myght. And yet, my lorde, I shewed nat 
thesutteraunce.’ 

‘In Goddys name,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for I promyse 
you be the fayth of my body I had as muche to do as I myght 
have to save myself fro you unshamed, and therefore have 
ye no dought of none erthely knyght.’ 

‘Hope ye so that I may ony whyle stonde a preved 
knyght?’ 

‘Do as ye have done to me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and I 
shall be your warraunte.’ 

‘Than I pray you,’ seyde Beawmaynes, ‘geff me the Order 
of Knyghthod.’ 

‘Sir, than muste ye tell me your name of ryght, and of 
what kyn ye be borne.’ 

‘Sir, so that ye woll nat dyscover me, I shall tell you my 
name.’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ seyde sir Launcelotte, ‘and that I promyse you 
by the feyth of my body, untyll hit be opynly knowyn.’ 

Than he seyde, ‘My name is Garethe, and brothir unto 
sir Gawayne of fadir syde and modir syde.’ 

‘A, sir, Iam more gladder of you than I was, for evir me 
thought ye sholde be of grete bloode, and that ye cam nat 
to the courte nother for mete nother drynke.’ 

Than sir Launcelot gaff hym the Order of Knyghthode; 
and than sir Gareth prayde hym for to departe, and so he to 
folow the lady. So sir Launcelot departed frome hym and 
come to sir Kay, and made hym to be borne home uppon his 
shylde; and so he was heled harde with the lyff. And all men 
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scorned sir Kay, and in especiall sir Gawayne. And sir Laun- 
celot seyde that hit was nat his parte to rebuke no yonge man: 
‘For full lytyll knowe ye of what byrthe he is com of, and for 
what cause he com to the courte.’ 

And so we leve of sir Kay and turne we unto Beawmaynes. 
Whan that he had overtakyn the damesell, anone she seyde, 

‘What doste thou here? Thou stynkyst all of the kychyn, 
thy clothis bene bawdy of the grece and talow. What 
wenyste thou?’ seyde the lady, ‘that I woll alow the for 
yondir knyght that thou kylde? Nay, truly, for thou slewyst 
hym unhappyly and cowardly. Therefore turne agayne, 
thou bawdy kychyn knave! I know the well, for sir Kay 
named the Beawmaynes. What art thou but a luske, and a 
turner of brochis, and a ladyll-waysher ?’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Beawmaynes, ‘sey to me what ye 
woll, yet woll nat I go fro you whatsomever ye sey, for I 
have undirtake to kynge Arthure for to encheve your 
adventure, and so shall I fynyssh hit to the ende, other ellys 
I shall dye therefore.’ 

‘Fye on the, kychyn knave! Wolt thou fynyssh myne 
adventure? Thou shalt anone be mette withall, that thou 
woldyst nat for all the broth that ever thou souped onys to 
loke hym in the face.’ 

‘As for that, I shall assay,’ seyde Beawmaynes. 

So ryght thus as they rode in the wood there com a man 
fleyng all that ever he myght. 

‘Whother wolt thou?’ seyde Beawmaynes. 

‘A, lorde,’ he seyde, ‘helpe me, for hereby in a slade is 
six thefhs that have takyn my lorde and bounde hym sore, 
and I am aferde lest that they woll sle hym.’ 

‘Brynge me thydir,’ seyde Beawmaynes. 

And so they rode togydirs unto they com thereas was the 
knyght bounden; and streyte he rode unto them and strake 
one to the deth, and than another, and at the thirde stroke 
he slew the thirde, and than the other three fledde. And he 
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rode aftir them and overtoke them, and than they three 
turned agayne and assayled sir Beawmaynes harde, but at 
the laste he slew them and returned and unbounde the 
knyght. And the knyght thanked hym and prayde hym to 
ryde with hym to his castell there a lytyll besyde, and he 
sholde worshypfully rewarde hym for his good dedis. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Beawmaynes, ‘I woll no rewarde have. Sir, 
this day I was made knyght of noble sir Launcelot, and there- 
fore I woll no rewarde have but God rewarde me. And also 
I must folowe thys damesell.’ 

So whan he com nyghe to hir she bade hym ryde uttir, 
‘for thou smellyst all of the kychyn. What wenyst thou? 
That I have joy of the for all this dede? For that thou haste 
done is but myssehappe, but thou shalt se sone a syght that 
shall make the to turne agayne, and that lyghtly.’ 

Than the same knyght rode aftir the damesell and prayde 
hir to lodge with hym all that nyght. And because hit was 
nere nyght the damesell rode with hym to his castell and there 
they had grete chere. And at souper the knyghtsette sir Beaw- 
maynes afore the damesell. 

‘Fy, fy,’ than seyde she, ‘sir knyght, ye ar uncurtayse to 
sette a kychyn page afore me. Hym semyth bettir to styke 
a swyne than to sytte afore a damesell of hyghe parage.’ 

Than the knyght was ashamed at hir wordys, and toke 
hym up and sette hym at a sydebourde and sate hymself 
before hym. So all that nyght they had good chere and 
myrry reste. And on the morne the damesell toke hir leve 
and thanked the knyght, and so departed and rode on hir way 
untyll they come to a grete foreste. And there was a grete 
ryver and but one passage, and there were redy two knyghtes 
on the farther syde to lette the passage. 

‘What sey[st thou?” seyde the damesell. ‘Woll ye macche 
yondir two knyghtis other ellys turne agayne?’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘I woll nat turne ayen, and 
they were six mo!’ 

And therewithall he russhed unto the watir, and in 
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myddys of the watir eythir brake her sperys uppon other to 
their hondys. And than they drewe their swerdis and smote 
egirly at othir. And at the laste sir Beawmaynes smote the 
othir uppon the helme, that his hede stoned, and therewithall 
he felle downe in the watir and there was he drowned. And 
than he spored his horse uppon the londe, and therewithall 
the tother knyght felle uppon hym [and] brake his spere. 
And so they drew hir swerdys and fought longe togydyrs, 
but at the laste sir Beawmaynes clevid his helme and his 
hede downe to the shuldyrs. And so he rode unto the 
damesell and bade hir ryde furth on hir way. 

‘Alas,’ she seyde, ‘that ever suche a kychyn payge sholde 
have the fortune to destroy such two knyghtes. Yet thou 
wenyste thou haste done doughtyly? That is nat so; for the 
fyrste knyght his horse stumbled and there he was drowned 
in the watir, and never hit was be thy force nother be thy 
myghte. And the laste knyght, by myshappe thou camyste 
behynde hym, and by myssefortune thou slewyst hym.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde Beawmaynes, ‘ye may sey what ye 
woll, but whomsomever I have ado withaill, I truste to God 
to serve hym or | and he departe, and therefore I recke nat 
what ye sey, so that I may wynne your lady.’ 

‘Fy, fy, foule kychyn knave! Thou shalt se knyghtes that 
shall abate thy boste.’ 

‘Fayre damesell, gyff me goodly langgage, and than my 
care 1s paste, for what knyghtes somever they be, I care nat, 
ne I doute hem nought.’ 

‘Also,’ seyde she, ‘I sey hit for thyne avayle, for yett 
mayste thou turne ayen with thy worshyp; for and thou 
folow [me] thou arte but slayne, for I se all that evir thou doste 
is by mysseadventure and nat by preues of thy hondys.’ 

‘Well, damesell, ye may sey what ye woll, but where- 
somever ye go I woll folow you.’ 

So this Beawmaynes rode with that lady tyll evynsonge, 
and ever she chydde hym and wolde nat reste. So at the 
laste they com to a blak launde, and there was a blak 
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hauthorne, and thereon hynge a baner, and on the other syde 
there hynge a blak shylde, and by hit stoode a blak speare, 
grete and longe, and a grete blak horse covered wyth sylk, 
and a blak stone faste by. Also there sate a knyght all armed 
in blak harneyse, and his name was called the Knyght of 
the Blak Laundis. 

This damesell, whan she sawe that knyght, she bade hym 
fle downe that valey, for his hors was nat sadeled. 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde Beawmaynes, ‘for allway ye wolde have 
me a cowarde.’ 

So whan the Blak Knyght saw hir he seyde, ‘Damesell, 
have ye brought this knyght frome the courte of kynge Ar- 
thure to be your champyon ?” 

‘Nay, fayre knyght, this is but a kychyn knave that was 
fedde in kyng Arthurs kychyn for almys.’ 

Than sayde the knyght, ‘Why commyth he in such aray? 
For hit is shame that he beryth you company.’ 

‘Sir, I can not be delyverde of hym, for with me he rydyth 
magré my hede. God wolde,’ seyde she, ‘that ye wolde 
putte hym from me, other to sle hym and ye may, for he is 
an unhappy knave, and unhappyly he hath done this day 
thorow myssehappe; for I saw hym sle two knyghtes at the 
passage of the watir, and other dedis he ded beforne ryght 
mervaylouse and thorow unhappynesse.’ 

‘That mervayles me,’ seyde the Blak Knyght, ‘that ony 
man of worshyp woll have ado with hym.’ 

‘Sir, they knewe hym nat,’ seyde the damesell, ‘and for 
bycause he rydyth with me they wene that he be som man 
of worshyp borne.’ 

‘That may be,’ seyde the Blak Knyght; ‘howbehit as ye 
say that he is no man of worshyp borne, he is a full lykly 
persone, and full lyke to be a stronge man. But this muche 
shall I graunte you,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I shall put hym 
downe on foote, and his horse and harneyse he shall leve with 
me, for hit were shame to me to do hym ony more harme.’ 

Whan sir Beawmaynes harde hym sey thus, he seyde, 
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‘Sir knyght, thou arte full large of my horse and harneyse! 
I lat the wete hit coste the nought, and whether thou lyke 
well othir evyll, this launde woll I passe magré thyne hede, 
and horse ne harneyse gettyst thou none of myne but yf 
thou wynne hem with thy hondys. Therefore lat se what 
thou canste do.’ 

‘Seyste thou that?” seyde the Blak Knyght. ‘Now yelde thy 
lady fro the! For hit besemed never a kychyn knave to ryde 
with such a lady.’ 

‘Thou lyest!’ seyde Beawmaynes. ‘I am a jantyllman 
borne, and of more hyghe lynage than thou, and that woll 
I preve on thy body!’ 

Than in grete wretth they departed their horsis and com 
togydyrs as hit had bene thundir, and the Blak Knyghtes 
speare brake, and Beawmaynes threste hym thorow bothe 
sydis. And therewith his speare brake and the truncheon 
was left stylle in his syde. But nevirtheles the Blak Knyght 
drew his swerde and smote many egir strokys of grete myght, 
and hurte Bewmaynes full sore. But at the laste the Blak 
Knyght, within an owre and an half, he felle downe of his 
horse in a sowne and there dyed. 

And than sir Bewmaynes sy hym so well horsed and 
armed, than he alyght downe and armed hym in his armour, 
and so toke his horse and rode aftir the damesell. Whan 
she sawe hym com she seyde, 

‘Away, kychyn knave, oute of the wynde, for the smelle 
of thy bawdy clothis grevyth me! Alas!’ she seyde, ‘that 
ever such a knave sholde by myssehappe sle so good a 
knyght as thou hast done! But all is thyne unhappynesse. 
But hereby is one that shall pay the all thy paymente, and 
therefore yett I rede the flee.’ 

‘Hit may happyn me,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘to be betyn 
other slayne, but I warne you, fayre damesell, I woll nat 
fle away nothir leve your company for all that ye can sey; 
for ever ye sey that they woll sle me othir bete me, but how- 
somever hit happenyth I ascape and they lye on the grounde. 
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And therefore hit were as good for you to holde you stylle 
thus all day rebukyng me, for away wyll I nat tyll I se the 
uttermuste of this journay, other ellys I woll be slayne othir 
thorowly betyn. Therefore ryde on your way, for folow you 
I woll, whatsomever happyn me.’ 

Thus as they rode togydyrs they sawe a knyght comme 
dryvande by them, all in grene, bothe his horse and his 
harneyse. And whan he com nye the damesell he asked hir, 

‘Is that my brothir the Blak Knyght that ye have 
brought with you?’ 

“Nay, nay,’ she seyde, ‘this unhappy kychyn knave hath 
slayne thy brothir thorow unhappynes.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde the Grene Knyght, ‘[that] is grete pyté that 
so noble a knyght as he was sholde so unhappyly be slayne, 
and namely of a knavis honde, as ye say that he is. A, 
traytoure!’ seyde the Grene Knyght, ‘thou shalt dye for 
sleyng of my brothir! He was a full noble knyght, and his 
name was sir Perarde.’ 

‘I defye the,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘for I lette the wete, 
I slew hym knyghtly and nat shamfully.’ 

Therewythall the Grene Knyght rode unto an horne that 
was grene, and hit hynge uppon a thorne. And there he 
blew three dedly motis, and anone there cam two damesels 
and armed hym lyghtly. And than he toke a grete horse, 
and a grene shylde, and a grene spere; and than they ran 
togydyrs with all their myghtes and brake their sperys unto 
their hondis. 

And than they drewe their swerdys and gaff many sad 
strokys, and eyther of them wounded other full ylle, and at 
the laste at an ovirtwarte stroke sir Bewmaynes with his 
horse strake the Grene Knyghtes horse uppon the syde, that 
he felle to the erthe. And than the Grene Knyght voyded 
his horse delyverly and dressed hym on foote. That sawe 
Bewmaynes, and therewithall he alyght and they russhed 
togydyrs lyke two myghty kempys a longe whyle, and sore 
they bledde bothe. Wyth that come the damesell and seyde, 

‘My lorde the Grene Knyght, why for shame stonde ye so 
longe fyghtynge with that kychyn knave? Alas! hit is shame 
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that evir ye were made knyght to se suche a lad to macche 
you as the wede growyth over the corne.’ 

Therewith the Grene Knyght was ashamed, and there- 
withall he gaff a grete stroke of myght and clave his shylde 
thorow. Whan Beawmaynes saw his shylde clovyn asundir 
he was a lytyll ashamed of that stroke and of hir langage. 

And than he gaff hym suche a buffette uppon the helme 
that he felle on his kneis, and so suddeynly Bewmaynes 
pulde hym on the grounde grovelynge. And than the Grene 
Knyght cryed hym mercy and yelded hym unto Bewmaynes 
and prayde hym nat to sle hym. 

‘All is in vayne,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘for thou shalt dye 
but yf this damesell that cam with me pray me to save thy 
lyff,’ and therewithall he unlaced his helme lyke as he 
wolde sle hym. 

‘Fye uppon the, false kychyn payge! I woll never pray 
the to save his lyf, for I woll nat be so muche in thy daunger.’ 

“Than shall he dye,’ seyde Beawmaynes. 

‘Nat so hardy, thou bawdy knavel’ seyde the damesell, 
‘that thou sle hym.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde the Grene Knyght, ‘suffir me nat to dye for 
a fayre worde spekyng. Fayre knyght,’ seyde the Grene 
Knyght, ‘save my lyfe and I woll forgyff the the deth of 
my brothir, and for ever to becom thy man, and thirty 
knyghtes that hold of me for ever shall do you servyse.’ 

‘In the devyls name,’ seyde the damesell, ‘that suche a 
bawdy kychyn knave sholde have thirty knyghtes servyse 
and thyne!’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘all this avaylyth the 
nought but yf my damesell speke to me for thy lyff,’ and 
therewithall he made a semblaunte to sle hym. 

‘Lat be,’ seyde the dameselle, ‘thou bawdy kychyn knave! 
Sle hym nat, for and thou do thou shalt repente hit.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘your charge is to me a 
plesure, and at youre commaundemente his lyff shall be 
saved, and ellis nat.’ Than he said, ‘Sir knyght with the 
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grene armys, I releyse the quyte at this damesels requeste, 
for I woll nat make hir wroth, for I woll fulfylle all that she 
chargyth me.’ 

And than the Grene Knyght kneled downe and dud hym 
homage with his swerde. Than sayde the damesell, 

‘Me repentis of this Grene Knyghtes damage, and of your 
brothirs deth, the Blak Knyght, for of your helpe I had grete 
mystir; for I drede me sore to passe this foreste.’ 

‘Nay, drede you nat,’ seyde the Grene Knyght, ‘for ye 
all shall lodge with me this nyght, and to-morne I shall helpe 
you thorow this forest.’ 

Soo they toke their horsys and rode to his maner that was 
faste by. And ever this damesell rebuked Bewmaynes and 
wolde nat suffr hym to sitte at hir table, but as the Grene 
Knyght toke hym and sate with hym at a syde table. 

‘Damesell, mervayle me thynkyth,’ seyde the Grene 
Knyght, ‘why ye rebuke this noble knyghte as ye do, for 
I warne you he is a full noble man, and I knowe no 
knyght that is able to macche hym. Therefore ye do grete 
wronge so to rebuke hym, for he shall do you ryght goode 
servyse. For whatsomever he makyth hymself he shall 
preve at the ende that he is com of full noble blood and of 
kynges lynage.’ 

‘Fy, fy!’ seyde the damesell, ‘hit is shame for you to sey 
hym suche worshyp.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the Grene Knyght, ‘hit were shame to me 
to sey hym ony dysworshyp, for he hath previd hymself a 
bettir knyght than I am; and many is the noble knyght that 
I have mette withall in my dayes, and never or this tyme 
founde I no knyght his macche.’ 

And so that nyght they yoode unto reste, and all nyght 
the Grene Knyght commaundede thirty knyghtes prevyly 
to wacche Bewmaynes for to kepe hym from all treson. 

[And so on the morn] they all arose and herde their 
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masse and brake their faste. And than they toke their 
horsis and rode their way, and the Grene Knyght conveyed 
hem thorow the foreste. Than the Grene Knyght seyde, 

‘My lorde, sir Bewmaynes, my body and this thirty 
knyghtes shall be allway at your somouns, bothe erly and 
late at your callynge, and whothir that ever ye woll sende us.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes. ‘Whan that I calle 
uppon you ye muste yelde you unto kynge Arthure, and all 
your knyghtes, if that I so commaunde you.’ 

‘We shall be redy at all tymes,’ seyde the Grene Knyght. 

‘Fy, fy uppon the, in the devyls name!’ seyde the dame- 
sell, ‘that ever [o]ny good knyght sholde be obedyent unto 
a kychyn knavel’ 

So than departed the Grene Knyght and the damesell, 
and than she seyde unto Bewmaynes, 

‘Why folowyste thou me, kychyn knave? Caste away thy 
shylde and thy spere and fle away. Yett I counseyle the be- 
tyme, or thou shalt sey ryght sone “‘Alas!”” For and thou 
were as wyght as sir Launcelot, sir Tristrams or the good 
knyght sir Lamerok, thou shalt not passe a pace here that is 
called the Pace Perelus.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘who is aferde let hym fle, 
for hit were shame to turne agayne syth I have ryddyn so 
longe with you.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde she, ‘ye shall sone, whether ye woll or woll 
not.’ 

So within a whyle they saw a whyght towre as ony snowe, 
well macchecolde all aboute and double-dyked, and over 
the towre gate there hynge a fyfity shyldis of dyvers coloures. 
And undir that towre there was a fayre medow, and therein 
was many knyghtes and squyres to beholde, scaffoldis and 
pavylons; for there, uppon the morne, sholde be a grete 
turnemente. 

And the lorde of the towre was within his castell, and 
loked oute at a wyndow and saw a damesell, a dwarff, and 
a knyght armed at all poyntis. 
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‘So God me helpe,’ seyde the lorde, ‘with that knyght 
woll I juste, for I see that he is a knyght arraunte.’ 

And so he armed hym and horsed hym hastely. Whan he 
was on horsebak with his shylde and his spere, hit was all 
rede, bothe his horse and his harneyse and all that to hym 
belonged. And whan that he com nyghe hym he wente hit 
had be his brother the Blak Knyght, and than lowde he 
cryed and seyde, 

‘Brothir, what do ye here in this marchis?’ 

“Nay, nay,’ seyde the damesell, ‘hit is nat he, for this is 
but a kychyn knave that was brought up for almys in kynge 
Arthurs courte.’ 

‘Neverthelesse,’ seyde the Rede Knyght, ‘I woll speke 
with hym or he departe.’ 

‘A,’ seyde this damesell, ‘this knave hathe slayne your 
brother, and sir Kay named hym Bewmaynes; and this 
horse and this harneyse was thy brothirs, the Blak Knyght. 121° 
Also 1 sawe thy brothir the Grene Knyght overcom of his 
hondys. But now may ye be revenged on hym, for I may 
nevir be quyte of hym.’ 20 

Wyth this every knyght departed in sundir and cam 
togydir all that they myght dryve. And aythir of their 
horsis felle to the erthe. ‘Than they avoyde theire horsis and 
put their shyldis before hem and drew their swerdys, and 
eythir gaff other sad strokys now here now there, trasyng, 
traversyng, and foynyng, rasyng and hurlyng lyke two borys, 
the space of two owrys. Than she cryde on hyght to the 
Rede Knyght: 

‘Alas, thou noble Rede Knyght! Thynke what worshyp 
hath evermore folowed the! Lette never a kychyn knave 
endure the so longe as he doth!’ 

Than the Rede Knyght wexed wroth and doubled his 
strokes and hurte Bewmaynes wondirly sore, that the bloode 
ran downe to the grounde, that hit was wondir to see that 
stronge batayle. Yet at the laste Bewmaynes strake hym to 
the erthe. And as he wolde have slayne the Rede Knyght, 
he cryed, 
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‘Mercy, noble knyght, sle me nat, and I shall yelde me 
to the wyth fyffty knyghtes with me that be at my com- 
maundemente, and forgyff the all the dispyte that thou 
haste done to me, and the deth of my brothir the Blak 
Knyght, and the wynnyng of my brothir the Grene Knyght.’ 

‘All this avaylyth nat,’ seyde Beawmaynes, ‘but if my 
damesell pray me to save thy lyff.’ And therewith he made 
semblaunte to stryke of his hede. 

‘Let be, thou Bewmaynes, and sle hym nat, for he is a 
noble knyght, and nat so hardy uppon thyne hede but that 
thou save hym.’ 

Than Bewmaynes bade the Rede Knyght to stonde up, 
‘and thanke this damesell now of thy lyff.’ Than the Rede 
Knyght prayde hym to se his castell and to repose them all 
that nyght. So the damesell graunte hym, and there they 
had good chere. But allwayes this damesell seyde many foule 
wordys unto Bewmaynes, whereof the Rede Knyght had 
grete mervayle. And all that nyght the Rede Knyght made 
three score knyghtes to wacche Bewmaynes, that he sholde 
have no shame nother vylony. 

And uppon the morne they herde masse and dyned, and 
the Rede Knyght com before Bewmaynes wyth his three 
score knyghtes, and there he profyrd hym his omage and 
feawté at all tymes, he and his knyghtes to do hym servyse. 

‘I thanke you,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘but this ye shall 
graunte me: whan I calle uppon you, to com before my 
lorde, kynge Arthure, and yelde you unto hym to be his 
knyghtes.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the Rede Knyght, ‘I woll be redy and all my 
felyship at youre somouns.’ 

So sir Bewmaynes departed and the damesell, and ever 
she rode chydyng hym in the fowleste maner wyse that she 
cowde. 

‘Damesell,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘ye ar uncurteyse so to 
rebuke me as ye do, for mesemyth I have done you good 
servyse, and ever ye thretyn me I shall be betyn wyth 
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knyghtes that we mete, but ever for all your boste they all 
lye in the duste or in the myre. And therefore y pray you, 
rebuke me no more, and whan ye se me betyn or yoldyn as 
recreaunte, than may you bydde me go from you shamfully, 
but erste, I let you wete, 1 woll nat departe from you; for 
than I were worse than a foole and I wolde departe from you 
all the whyle that I wynne worshyp.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde she, ‘ryght sone shall mete the a knyght 
that shall pay the all thy wagys, for he is the moste man of 
worshyp of the worlde excepte kyng Arthure.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘the more he is of wor- 
shyp the more shall be my worshyp to have ado with 
hym.’ 

Than anone they were ware where was afore them a cyté 
rych and fayre, and betwyxte them and the cité, a myle and 
more, there was a fayre medow that semed new mowyn, 
and therein was many pavylons fayre to beholde. 

‘Lo,’ seyde the damesell, ‘yondir is a lorde that owyth 
yondir cité, and his custom 1s, whan the wedir is fayre, to 
lye in this medow, to juste and to turnay. And ever there 
is aboute hym fyve hondred knyghtes and jantyllmen of 
armys, and there is all maner of gamys that ony jantyllmen 
can devyse.’ 

‘That goodly lorde,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘wolde I fayne se.’ 

‘Thou shalt se hym tyme inowe,’ seyde the damesell. 

And so as she rode nere she aspyed the pavelon where the 
lorde was. 

‘Lol’ seyde she, ‘syeste thou yondir pavylyon that is all 
of the coloure of inde?’ And all maner of thyng that there 
is aboute, men and women and horsis, trapped shyldis and 
sperys, was all of the coloure of inde. “And his name is 
sir Parsaunte of Inde, the moste lordlyest knyght that ever 
thou lokyd on.’ 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘but be he never 
so stoute a knyght, in this felde I shall abyde tyll that I se 
hym undir his shylde.’ 


‘A, foole!’ seyde she, ‘thou were bettir to flee betymes.’ 
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‘Why?’ seyde Bewmaynes. ‘And he be suche a knyght as 
ye make hym he woll nat sette uppon me with all his men, 
for and there com no more but one at onys I shall hym nat 
fayle whylys my lyff may laste.’ 

‘Fy, fy!’ seyde the damesell, ‘that evir suche a stynkyng 
kychyn knave sholde blowe suche a boste!’ 

‘Damesell,’ he seyde, ‘ye ar to blame so to rebuke me, for 
I had lever do fyve batayles than so to be rebuked. Lat hym 
com and than lat hym doo his worste.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I mervayle what thou art and of what 
kyn thou arte com; for boldely thou spekyst and boldely 
thou haste done, that have I sene. Therefore, I pray the, 
save thyself and thou may, for thyne horse and thou have 
had grete travayle, and I drede that we dwelle ovirlonge 
frome the seege; for hit is hens but seven myle, and all 
perelous passage[s] we are paste sauff all only this passage, 
and here I drede me sore last ye shall cacche som hurte. 
Therefore I wolde ye were hens, that ye were nat brused 
nothir hurte with this stronge knyght. But I lat you wete 
this sir Persaunte of Inde is nothyng of myght nor strength 
unto the knyght that lyeth at the seege aboute my lady.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘be as be may, for sytthen 
I am com so nye this knyght I woll preve his myght or I 
departe frome hym, and ellis I shall be shamed and I now 
withdrawe fro hym. And therefore, damesell, have ye no 
doute: by the grace of God, I shall so dele with this knyght 
that within two owrys after none I shall delyver hym, and 
than shall we com to the seege be daylyght.’ 

‘A, Jesu! mervayle have I,’ seyde the damesell, ‘what 
maner a man ye be, for hit may never be other but that ye 
be com of jantyll bloode, for so fowle and so shamfully dud 
never woman revyle a knyght as I have done you, and ever 
curteysly ye have suffyrde me, and that com never but of 
jantyll bloode.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘a knyght may lytyll do 
that may nat suffir a jantyllwoman, for whatsomever ye 
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seyde unto me I toke none hede to your wordys, for the more 
ye seyde the more ye angred me, and my wretthe I wrekid 
uppon them that I had ado withall. [And therefore all] the 
mysseyyng that ye mysseyde me in my batayle furthered me 
much and caused me to thynke to shewe and preve myselffe 
at the ende what I was, for peraventure, thoughe hit lyst me 
to be fedde in kynge Arthures courte, I myght have had mete 
in other placis, but I ded hit for to preve my frendys, and that 
shall be knowyn another day whether that I be a jantyllman 
borne or none; for I latte yow wete, fayre damesell, I have 
done you jantyllmannys servyse, and peraventure bettir 
servyse yet woll I do or I departe frome you.’ 

‘Alas!’ she seyde, ‘fayre Bewmaynes, forgyff me all that 
I have mysseseyde or done ayenste you.’ 

“With all my wyll,’ seyde he, ‘I forgeff hit you, for ye dud 
nothyng but as ye sholde do, for all youre evyll wordys 
pleased me. Damesell,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘syn hit lykyth 
you to sey thus fayre unto me, wote ye well hit gladdyth 
myne herte gretly, and now mesemyth there is no knyght 
lyvyng but I am able inow for hym.’ 

Wyth this sir Persaunte of Inde had aspyed them as 
they hoved in the fylde, and knyghtly he sente unto them 
whether he cam in warre or in pece. 

‘Sey to thy lorde I take no force but whether as hym 
iste.” 

: So the messyngere wente ayen unto sir Persaunte and 
tolde hym all his answere. 

‘Well, than I woll have ado with hym to the utteraunce!’ 
and so he purveyede hym and rode ayenste hym. 

Whan Bewmaynes sawe hym he made hym redy, and 
[there they] mette with all theire myghtes togedir as faste as 
their horse myght ren, and braste their spearys eythir in 
three pecis, and their horsis [rassed so togyders that bothe 
their horsis] felle downe to the erthe. And delyverly they 
avayded their horsis and put their shyldis before them and 
drew their swerdys and gaff many grete strokys, that som- 
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tyme they hurled so togydir that they felle grovelyng on the 
grounde. 

Thus they fought two owrys and more, that there shyldes 
and hawbirkes were all forhewyn, and in many placis [were 
they] wounded. So at the laste sir Bewmaynes smote hym 
thorow the coste of the body, and than he retrayed hym here 
and there and knyghtly maynteyned his batayle longe tyme. 

And at the laste, though hym loth were, Beawmaynes 
smote sir Persaunte abovyn uppon the helme, that he felle 
grovelynge to the erthe, and than he lepte uppon hym over- 
thwarte and unlaced his helme to have slayne hym. Than 
sir Persaunte yelded hym and asked hym mercy. Wyth that 
com the damesell and prayde hym to save his lyff. 

‘I woll well,’ he seyde, ‘for hit were pyté this noble knyght 
sholde dye.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘for now I wote well hit 
was ye that slew my brother, the Blak Knyght, at the Blak 
Thorne. He was a full noble knyght! His name was sir 
Perarde. Also, | am sure that ye ar he that wan myne other 
brother, the Grene Knyght: his name is sir Pertholepe. Also 
ye wan my brother the Rede Knyght, sir Perymones. And 
now, sir, ye have wonne me. This shall I do for to please 
you: ye shall have homage and feawté of me and of an hon- 
dred knyghtes to be allwayes at your commaundemente, 
to go and ryde where ye woll commaunde us.’ 

And so they wente unto sir Persauntes pavylyon and dranke 
wyne and ete spycis. Andafterwarde sir Persaunte made hym 
to reste uppon a bedde untyll supper tyme, and aftir souper to 
bedde ayen. So whan sir Bewmaynes was a-bedde—sir Per- 
saunte hada doughter, a fayre lady of eyghtene yere of ayge— 
and there he called hir unto hym and charged hir and com- 
maunded hir uppon his blyssyng to go unto the knyghtis bed: 

‘And lye downe by his syde and make hym no strange 
chere but good chere, and take hym in your armys and kysse 
hym and loke that this be done, I charge you, as ye woll 
have my love and my good wylle.’ 
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So sir Persauntis doughter dud as hir fadir bade hir, and 
so she yode unto sir Bewmaynes bed and pryvyly she dis- 
poyled hir and leyde hir downe by hym. And than he awooke 
and sawe her and asked her what she was. 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I am sir Persauntis doughter that by the 
commaundemente of my fadir I am com hydir.’ 

“Be ye a pusell or a wyff?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I ama clene maydyn.’ 

‘God deffende me,’ seyde he, ‘than that ever I sholde 
defoyle you to do sir Persaunte suche a shame! Therefore 
I pray you, fayre damesell, aryse oute of this bedde, other 
ellys I woll.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I com nat hydir by myne owne wyll, but 
as | was commaunded.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘I were a shamefull knyght 
and I wolde do youre fadir ony disworshyp.’ 

But so he kyste her, and so she departed and com unto 
sir Persaunte hir fadir and tolde hym all how she had sped. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘whatsomever he be he is com 
of full noble bloode.’ 

And so we leve hem there tyll on the morne. 

And so on the morne the damesell and sir Bewmaynes 
herde masse and brake there faste and so toke their leve. 

‘Fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘whothirwarde ar 
ye away ledynge this knyght?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘this knyght is goynge to the Castell 
Daungerous thereas my systir is beseged.’ 

‘Aha,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘that is the Knyghte of the 
Rede Launde whyche is the moste perelyste knyght that 
I know now lyvynge and a man that is wythouten mercy, 
and men sey that he hath seven mennes strength. God save 
you, sir Bewmaynes, frome that knyght, for he doth grete 
wronge to that lady, and that is grete pyté, for she is one of 
the fayreste ladyes of the worlde, and mesemyth that your 
damesell is hir sister. Ys nat your name Lyonet?’ 

‘Sir, so I hyght, and my lady my sister hyght dame Lyones.’ 
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‘Now shall I tell you,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘this Rede 
Knyght of the Rede Laundys hath layne longe at that seege, 
well-nye this two yerys, and many tymes he myght have had 
hir and he had wolde, but he prolongyth the tyme to this 
entente, for to have sir Launcelot du Lake to do batayle 
with hym, or with sir Trystrams, othir sir Lamerok de 
Galys, other sir Gawayne, and this is his taryynge so longe 
at the sege. Now, my lorde,’ seyde sir Persaunt of Inde, ‘be 
ye stronge and of good herte, for ye shall have ado with a 
good knyght.’ . 

‘Let me dele,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes. 

‘Sir,’ seyde this damesell Lyonet, ‘I requyre you that ye 
woll make this jauntyllman knyght or evir he fyght with the 
Red Knyght.’ 

‘I woll, with all myne herte,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘and 
hit please hym to take the Order of Knyghthode of so 
symple a man as I am.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘I thanke you for [your good will, 
for] I am bettir spedde, for sertay[n]ly the noble knyghte 
sir Launcelot made me knyght.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘of a more renomed man myght 
ye nat be made knyghte of, for of all knyghtes he may be 
called cheff of knyghthode, and so all the worlde seythe that 
betwyxte three knyghtes is departed clerely knyghthode, 
that is sir Launcelot du Lake, sir Trystrams de Lyones and 
sir Lamerok de Galys. Thes bere now the renowne, yet there 
be many other noble knyghtis, as sir Palomydes the Saresyn 
and sir Saphir, his brothir, also sir Bleobrys and sir Blamour 
de Ganys, his brothir; also sir Bors de Ganys, and sir Ector de 
Marys, and sir Percivale de Galys. Thes and many mo bene 
noble knyghtes, but there be none that bere the name but thes 
three abovyn seyde. Therefore God spede you well,’ seyde 
sir Persaunte, ‘for and ye may macche that Rede Knyght 
ye shall be called the fourth of the worlde.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘I wolde fayne be of good fame 
and of knyghthode. And I latte you wete, I am com of 
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good men, for I dare say my fadir was a nobleman. And so 
that ye woll kepe hit in cloce and this damesell, I woll tell 
you of what kynne I am com of.’ 

‘We woll nat discover you,’ seyde they bothe, ‘tylle ye 
commaunde us, by the fayth we owe to Jesu.’ 

‘Truly,’ than sayde he, ‘my name is sir Gareth of Orkenay, 
and kynge Lott was my fadir, and my modir is kyng Arthurs 
sister, hir name is dame Morgawse. And sir Gawayne ys 
my brothir, and sir Aggravayne and sir Gaherys, and I am 
yongeste of hem all. And yette wote nat kynge Arthure 
nother sir Gawayne what I am.’ 

So the booke seyth that the lady that was beseged had 
worde of hir sisteris comyng by the dwarff, and a knyght 
with hir, and how he had passed all the perelus passages. 

‘What maner a man is he?’ seyde the lady. 

‘He isa noble knyght, truly, madam,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘and 
but a yonge man, but he is as lykly a man as ever ye saw ony.’ 

“What is he, and of what kynne,’ seyde the lady, ‘is he 
com, and of whom was he made knyght ?’ 

‘Madam,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘he was kynges son of Orkeney, 
but his name I woll nat tell you as at this tyme; but wete 
you well, of sir Launcelot was he made knyght, for of none 
other wolde he be made knyght, and sir Kay named hym 
Bewmaynes..’ 
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‘How ascaped he,’ seyde the lady, ‘frome the brethyrn of 25 


sir Persaunte ?” 

‘Madam,’ he seyde, ‘as a noble knyght sholde. First he 
slew two bretherne at a passage of a watir.’ 

‘A!’ seyde she, ‘they were two good knyghtes, but they 
were murtherers. That one hyght sir Gararde le Breuse and 
that other hyght sir Arnolde le Bruse.’ 

‘Than, madam, he recountird at the Blak Knyght and 
slew hym in playne batayle, and so he toke his hors and his 
armoure and fought with the Grene Knyght and wanne 
hym in playne batayle. And in lyke wyse he served the 
Rede Knyght, and aftir in the same wyse he served the Blew 
Knyght and wanne hym in playne batayle.’ 
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‘Than,’ sayde the lady, ‘he hath overcom sir Persaunte of 
Inde that is one of the noblest knyghtes of the worlde?’ 

‘Trewly, madam,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘he hath wonne all the 
four bretherne and slayne the Blak Knyght, and yet he dud 
more tofore: he overthrew sir Kay and leffte hym nye dede 
uppon the grounde. Also he dud a grete batayle wyth sir 
Launcelot, and there they departed on evyn hondis. And 
than sir Launcelot made hym knyght.’ 

‘Dwarff,’ seyde the lady, ‘I am gladde of thys tydynges. 
Therefore go thou unto an hermytage of myne hereby and 
bere with the of my wyne in too flagons of sylver—they ar 
of two galons—and also two caste of brede, with the fatte 
venyson ibake and deynté foules; and a cuppe of golde 
here I delyver the that is ryche of precious stonys. And bere 
all this to myne hermytage and putt hit in the hermytis 
hondis. 

‘And sytthyn go thou to my sistir and grete her welle, 
and commaunde me unto that jantyll knyght, and pray hym 
to ete and drynke and make hym stronge, and say hym I 
thanke hym of his curtesy and goodnesse that he wolde take 
uppon hym suche labur for me that never ded hym bounté 
nother curtesy. Also pray hym that he be of good herte 
and corrage hymself, for he shall mete with a full noble 
knyght, but he is nother of curtesy, bounté, nother jantyl- 
nesse; for he attendythunto nothyng but to murther, and 
that 1s the cause I can nat prayse hym nother love hym.’ 

So this dwarff departed and com to sir Persaunt where he 
founde the damesell Lynet and sir Bewmaynes, and there he 
tolde hem all as ye have herde. And than they toke their 
leve, but sir Persaunte toke an amblynge hakeney and con- 
pall them on their wayes and than betoke he them unto 

od. 

And so within a lytyll whyle they com to the hermytage, 
and there they dranke the wyne and ete the venyson and the 
foulys bakyn. And so whan they had repasted them well 
the dwarff retourned ayen with his vessell unto the castell. 
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And there mette wyth hym the Rede Knyght of the Rede 
Laundys and asked hym from whens he com and where 
he had ben. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘I have bene with my ladyes sistir 
of the castell, and she hath bene at kynge Arthurs courte 
and brought a knyght with her.’ 

‘Than I acompte her travayle but lorne, for though she had 
brought with hir sir Launcelot, sir Trystrams, sir Lameroke, 
othir sir Gawayne, I wolde thynke myselfe good inowe for 
them all.’ 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘but this knyght hathe 
passed all the perelouse passages and slayne the Blak Knyghte 
and other two mo, and wonne the Grene Knyght, the Rede 
Knyght, and the Blew Knyght.’ 

‘Than is he one of thes four that I have before rehersyd ?” 

“He is none of thes,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘but he is a kynges 
son.’ 

‘What is his name?’ seyde the Rede Knyght of the Rede 
Laundis. 

‘That woll I nat tell you, but sir Kay on scorne named 
hym Bewmaynes.’ 

‘I care nat,’ seyde the knyght, ‘whatsomevir he be, for 
I shall sone delyver hym, and yf I overmacche hym he shall 
have a shamfull deth as many othir have had.’ 

“That were pyté,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘and hit is pyté that 
ye make suche shamfull warre uppon noble knyghtes.’ 

Now leve we the knyght and the dwarff and speke we of 
Bewmaynes that all nyght lay in the hermytage. And uppon 
the morne he and the damesell Lynet harde their masse 
and brake their faste, and than they toke their horsis and 
rode thorowoute a fayre foreste. And than they com toa 
playne and saw where was many pavylons and tentys and 
a fayre castell, and there was muche smoke and grete noyse. 

And whan they com nere the sege sir Bewmaynes aspyed 
on grete trees, as he rode, how there hynge full goodly armed 
knyghtes by the necke, and their shyldis about their neckys 
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so there hynge nyghe a fourty knyghtes shamfully with full 


ryche armys. Than sir Bewmaynes abated his countenaunce 
and seyde, ‘What menyth this?’ 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘abate nat youre chere for 
all this syght, for ye muste corrage youreself, other ellys ye 
bene all shente. For all these knyghtes com hydir to this 
sege to rescow my sistir dame Lyones, and whan the Rede 
Knyght of the Rede Launde had overcom hem he put them 
to this shamefull deth withoute mercy and pyté. And in the 
same wyse he woll serve you but yf ye quyte you the bettir.’ 

‘Now Jesu defende me,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘frome 
suche vylans deth and shondeshyp of harmys, for rathir 
than I sholde so be faryn withall I woll rather be slayne in 
playne batayle.’ 

‘So were ye bettir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for trust nat, in 
hym is no curtesy, but all goth to the deth other shamfull 
mourther. And that is pyté,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for he is 
a full lykly man and a noble knyght of proues, and a lorde 
of grete londis and of grete possessions.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘he may be well a good 
knyght, but he usyth shamefull customys, and hit is mer- 
vayle that he enduryth so longe, that none of the noble 
knyghtes of my lorde Arthurs have nat dalte with hym.’ 

And than they rode unto the dykes and sawe them 
double-dyked wyth full warly wallys, [and there were lodged 
many grete lordes nyghe the wallys,] and there was grete 
noyse of mynstralsy. And the see bete uppon that one syde 
of the wallys where were many shyppis and marynars noyse 
with hale and how. 

And also there was faste by a sygamoure tre, and thereon 
hynge an horne, the grettyst that ever they sye, of an 
olyvauntes bone, and this Knyght of the Rede Launde hath 
honged hit up there to this entente, that yf there com ony 
arraunte knyghte he muste blowe that horne and than woll 
he make hym redy and com to hym to do batayle. 

‘But, sir, pray you,’ seyde the damesell, ‘blow ye nat the 
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horne tyll hit be hygh none, for now hit is aboute pryme, 
and now encresyth his myght, that as men say he hath seven 
mennys strength.’ 

‘A! fy for shame, fayre damesell! Sey ye nevir so more 
to me, for and he were as good a knyght as ever was ony 
I shall never fayle hym in his moste myght, for other I wylle 
po worshyp worshypfully othir dye knyghtly in the 
elde. 

And therewith he spored his horse streyte to the syga- 
moure tre and so blew the horne egirly that all the seege 
and the castell range thereoff. And than there lepe oute 
many knyghtes oute of their tentys and pavylyons, and they 
within the castell loked ovir the wallys and oute at wyndowis. 

Than the Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundis armed hym 
hastely and too barouns sette on his sporys on his helys, and 
all was blood-rede: his armour, spere, and shylde. And an 
erle buckled his helme on his hede, and than they brought 
hym a rede spere and a rede stede. And so he rode into a 
lytyll vale undir the castell, that all that were in the castell 
and at the sege myght beholde the batayle. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesell Lynet unto sir Bewmaynes, ‘loke 
ye be glad and lyght, for yondir is your dedley enemy, and 
at yondir wyndow is my lady, my sistir dame Lyones.’ 

“Where ?’ seyde Bewmaynes. 

“Yondir,’ seyde the damesell, and poynted with her fyngir. 

‘That is trouth,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘she besemyth afarre 
the fayryst lady that ever I lokyd uppon, and truly,’ he seyde, 
‘I aske no better quarell than now for to do batayle, for truly 
she shall be my lady and for hir woll | fyght.’ 

And ever he loked up to the wyndow with glad coun- 
tenaunce, and this lady dame Lyones made curtesy to 
hym downe to the erth, holdynge up bothe her hondys. 
Wyth that the Rede Knyghte calle unto Bewmaynes and 
seyde, 

Sir knyght, leve thy beholdyng and loke on me, [ coun- 
sayle the, for I warne the well, she is my lady, and for hir 
I have done many stronge batayles.’ 
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‘Geff thou so have done,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘mesemyth 
hit was but waste laboure, for she lovyth none of thy fely- 
shyp, and thou to love that lovyth nat the is but grete foly. 
For and I undirstoode that she were nat ryght glad of my 
commynge I wolde be avysed or I dud batayle for hir; but 
I undirstonde by the segynge of this castell she may forbere 
thy felyshyp. And therefore wete thou well, thou Rede 
Knyght, I love hir and woll rescow hir, othir ellys to dye 
therefore.’ 

‘Sayst thou that?’ seyde the Rede Knyght. “‘Mesemyth 
thou oughtyste of reson to beware by yondir knyghtes that 
thou sawyste hange on yondir treis.’ 

‘Fy for shame!’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘that ever thou 
sholdyst sey so or do so evyll, for in that thou shamest thyself 
and all knyghthode, and thou mayste be sure there woll no 
lady love the that knowyth the and thy wykked customs. 
And now thou wenyste that the syght of tho honged knyghtes 
shulde feare me? Nay, truly, nat so! That shamefull syght 
cawsyth me to have courrage and hardynesse ayenst th[e] 
muche more than I wolde have agaynste the and thou were 
a well-ruled knyght.’ 

‘Make the redy,’ seyde the Rede Knyght, ‘and talke no 
more with me.’ 

Than they putt their sperys in the reste and com togedyrs 
with all the myght that they had bothe, and aythir smote 
other in the myddys of their shyldis, that the paytrels, 
sursynglys and crowpers braste, and felle to the erthe 
bothe, and the raynys of their brydyls in there hondys. And 
so they lay a grete whyle sore astoned, that all that were in the 
castell and in the sege wente their neckys had bene broste. 

Than many a straunger and othir seyde that the straunge 
knyght was a bygge man and a noble jouster, ‘for or now 
we sawe never no knyght macche the Rede Knyght of the 
Rede Laundys.’ Thus they seyde bothe within and with- 
oute. 

Than lyghtly and delyverly they avoyded their horsis and 
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putt their shyldis afore them and drew theire swerdys and 
ran togydyrs lyke two fers lyons, and eythir gaff othir suche 
two buftettys uppon their helmys that they reled bakwarde 
bothe two stredys. And than they recoverde bothe and hew 
grete pecis of othyrs harneyse and their shyldys, that a grete 
parte felle in the fyldes. 

And than thus they fought tyll hit was paste none, and 
never wolde stynte tyll at the laste they lacked wynde bothe, 
and than they stoode waggyng, stagerynge, pantynge, 
blowynge, and bledyng, that all that behelde them for the 
moste party wepte for pyté. So whan they had rested them 
a whyle they yode to batayle agayne, trasyng, traversynge, 
foynynge, and rasynge as two borys. And at som tyme they 
toke their bere as hit had bene two rammys and horled 
togydyrs, that somtyme they felle grovelynge to the erthe; 
and at som tyme they were so amated that aythir toke others 
swerde in the stede of his owne. 

And thus they endured tyll evynsonge, that there was 
none that behelde them myght know whethir was lyke to 
wynne the batayle. And theire armoure was so forhewyn 
that men myght se their naked sydys, and in other placis 
they were naked; but ever the nakyd placis they dud defende. 
And the Rede Knyghte was a wyly knyght in fyghtyng, and 
that taught Bewmaynes to be wyse, but he abought hit full 
sore or he did aspye his fyghtynge. 

And thus by assente of them both they graunted aythir 
othir to reste, and so they sette hem downe uppon two 
mollehyllys there besydys the fyghtynge place, and eythir 
of them unlaced othir helmys and toke the colde wynde, for 
aythir of their pagis was faste by them to com whan they 
called them to unlace their harneyse and to sette hem on 
agayne at there commaundemente. And than sir Bew- 
maynes, whan his helme was off, he loked up to the wyndowe, 
and there he sawe the fayre lady dame Lyones, and she 
made hym suche countenaunce that his herte waxed lyght 
and joly. And therewith he bade the Rede Knyght of the 
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Rede Laundes make hym redy, ‘and lette us do oure batayle 
to the utteraunce.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the knyght. And than they laced on 
their helmys, and avoyded their pagys, and yede togydyrs 
and fought freysshly. But the Rede Knyght of the Rede 
Laundys wayted hym at an overthwarte and smote hym 
with[in the honde,] that his swerde felle oute of his honde. 
And yette he gaff hym another buffette uppon the helme, 
that he felle grovellynge to the erthe, and the Rede Knyghte 
felle over hym for to holde hym downe. 

Than cryed the maydyn Lynet on hyght and seyde, 

‘A, sir Bewmaynes! Where is thy corrayge becom? Alas! 
my lady my sister beholdyth the, and she shrekys and wepys 
so that hit makyth myne herte hevy.’ 

Whan sir Bewmaynes herde hir sey so, he abrayded up 
with a grete myght, and gate hym uppon hys feete, and 
lyghtly he lepe to his swerde and gryped hit in his honde and 
dowbled his pace unto the Rede Knyght, and there they 
fought a new batayle togydir. 

But sir Bewmaynes than doubled his strokys and smote 
so thycke that his swerde felle oute of his honde. And than 
he smote hym on the helme, that he felle to the erthe, and 
sir Bewmaynes felle uppon hym and unlaced his helme to 
have slayne hym. And than he yelded hym and asked 
mercy and seyde with a lowde voyce, 

‘A, noble knyght! I yelde me to thy mercy!’ 

Than sir Bewmaynes bethought hym on his knyghtes that 
he had made to be honged shamfully, and than he seyde, 

‘I may nat with my worship to save thy lyff for the shame- 
oe es that thou haste caused many full good knyghtes 
to dye.’ 

‘Syr,’ seyde the Rede Knyght, ‘holde youre hande and ye 
shall knowe the causis why I putte hem toso shameful a deth.’ 

‘Sey on!’ seyde sir Bewmaynes. 
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‘Sir, I loved onys a lady fayre, and she had hir bretherne 
slayne, and she tolde me hit was sir Launcelot du Lake othir 
ellys sir Gawayne. And she prayed me as I loved hir hertely 
that I wolde make hir a promyse by the faythe of my knyght- 
hode for to laboure in armys dayly untyill that I had mette 
with one of them, and all that I myght overcom I sholde put 
them to vylans deth. And so I ensured her to do all the 
vylany unto Arthurs knyghtes, and that I sholde take 
vengeaunce uppon all these knyghtes. And, sir, now I woll 
telle the that every day my strengthe encresyth tylle none 
untyll I have seven mennys strength.’ 

Than cam there many erlys and barowns and noble 
knyghtes and prayde that knyght to save his lyff, ‘and take 
hym to your presoner.’ And all they felle uppon their kneis 
and prayde hym of mercy that he wolde save his lyff. 

‘And, sir,’ they all seyde, ‘hit were fayrer of hym to take 
omage and feauté and lat hym holde his londys of you than 
for to sle hym, for by his deth ye shall have none advauntage, 
and his myssededys that he done may not be undone. And 
therefore make ye amendys for all partyes, and we all woll 
becom youre men and do you omage and feauté.’ 

‘Fayre lordys,’ seyde Bewmaynes, ‘wete you well I am 
full loth to sle this knyght, neverthelesse he hath done 
passynge ylle and shamefully. But insomuche all that he 
dud was at a ladyes requeste I blame hym the lesse, and so 
for your sake I woll relece hym, that he shall have his lyff 
uppon this covenaunte: that he go into this castell and yelde 
hym to the lady, and yf she woll forgyff and quyte hym I 
woll well, with this he make hir amendys of all the trespasse 
that he hath done ayenst hir and hir landys. And also, whan 
that is done, that he goo unto the courte of kyng Arthur 
and that he aske sir Launcelot mercy and sir Gawayne for 
the evyll wylle he hath had ayenst them.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the Rede Knyght, ‘all this woll I do as ye com- 
maunde me, and syker assuraunce and borowys ye shall have.’ 
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So whan the assurauns was made he made his omage and 
feauté, and all the erlys and barouns with hym. 

And than the maydyn Lynet com to sir Bewmaynes and 
unarmed hym and serched his woundis and staunched the 
blood, and in lyke wyse she dud to the Rede Knyght of the 
Rede Laundis. And there they suggeourned ten dayes in 
there tentys. And ever the Rede Knyght made all his lordis 
and servauntys to do all the plesure unto sir Bewmaynes 
that they myght do. 

And so within a whyle the Rede Knyghte yode unto the 
castell and putt hym in her grace, and so she resseyved hym 
uppon suffyciaunte sureté so that all her hertys were well 
restored of all that she coude complayne. And than he 
departed unto the courte of kynge Arthure, and there 
opynly the Rede Knyght putt hymself in the mercy of sir 
Launcelot and of sir Gawayne; and there he tolde opynly 
how he was overcom and by whom, and also he tolde all 
the batayles frome the begynnyng to the endynge. 

‘Jesu mercy!’ seyde kynge Arthure and sir Gawayne, 
‘we mervayle muche of what bloode he is com, for he is a 
noble knyght.’ 

‘Have ye no mervayle,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for ye shall 
ryght well know that he is com of full noble bloode, and as 
for hys myght and hardynesse, there bene but full few now 
lyvynge that is so myghty as he is, and of so noble prouesse.’ 

‘Hit semyth by you,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that ye know 
his name and frome whens he com.’ 

‘I suppose I do so,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘or ellys I wolde 
not have yeffyn hym the hyghe Order of Knyghthode, but 
he gaff me suche charge at that tyme that I woll never 
discover hym untyll he requyre me, or ellis hit be knowyn 
opynly by som other.’ 

Now turne we unto sir Bewmaynes that desyred [of] dame 
Lynet that he myght se hir lady. 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I wolde ye saw hir fayne.’ 

Than sir Bewmaynes all armed toke his horse and his 
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spere and rode streyte unto the castell, and whan he com 
to the gate he founde there men armed, and pulled up the 
drawbrygge and drew the portcolyse. 

Than he mervayled why they wolde nat suffr hym to 
entir, and than he loked up to a wyndow and there he sawe 
fayre dame Lyones that seyde on hyght, 

‘Go thy way, sir Bewmaynes, for as yet thou shalt nat 
have holy my love unto the tyme that thou be called one of 
the numbir of the worthy knyghtes. And therefore go and 
laboure in worshyp this twelve-monthe, and than ye shall 
hyre newe tydyngis.’ 

‘Alas! fayre lady,’ seyde sir Bewmaynes, ‘I have nat 
deserved that ye sholde shew me this straungenesse. And 
I hadde wente I sholde have had ryght good chere with 
you, and unto my power I have deserved thanke. And well 
I am sure I have bought your love with parte of the beste 
bloode within my body.’ 

‘Fayre curteyse knyghte,’ seyde dame Lyonesse, ‘be nat 
displeased, nother be nat overhasty, for wete you well youre 
grete travayle nother your good love shall nat be loste, for 
I consyder your grete laboure and your hardynesse, your 
bounté and your goodnesse as me ought to do. And there- 
fore go on your way and loke that ye be of good comforte, 
for all shall be for your worshyp and for the best; and, pardé, 
a twelve-monthe woll sone be done. And trust me, fayre 
knyght, I shall be trewe to you and never betray you, but 
to my deth I shall love you and none other.’ 

And therewithall she turned frome the wyndowe, and sir 
Bewmaynes rode awaywarde from the castell makynge grete 
dole. And so he rode now here, now there, he wyste nat 
whother, tyll hit was durke nyght. And than hit happened 
hym to com to a pore mannys house, and there he was her- 
borowde all that nyght. But sir Bewmaynes had no reste, but 
walowed and wrythed for the love of the lady of that castell. 

And so uppon the morne he toke his horse and rode 
untyll undyrn, and than he com toa brode watir, [and thereby 
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was a grete lodge.] And there he alyght to slepe and leyde 
his hede uppon hys shylde and betoke his horse to the 
dwarff and commaunded the dwarff to wacche all nyght. 

Now turne we to the lady of the same castell that thought 
muche uppon Bewmaynes. And than she called unto hir sir 
Gryngamoure, hir brother, and prayde hym in all maner, as he 
loved hir hertely, that he wolde ryde afftir sir Bewmaynes: 

‘And ever have ye wayte uppon hym tyll ye may fynde 
hym slepyng, for I am sure in his hevynesse he woll alyght 
adowne in som place and lay hym downe to slepe. And 
therefore have ye youre wayte uppon hym in prevy maner, 
and take his dwarff and com your way wyth hym as faste 
as ye may[e or sir Bewmaynes awake:] for my sistir Lynet 
tellyth me that he can telle of what kynrede he is com of. 
And in the meanewhyle I and my sistir woll ryde untyll your 
castell to wayte whan ye brynge with you the dwarff, and 
than woll I have hym in examynacion myself, for tyll that 
I know what is his ryght name and of what kynrede he is 
commyn shall I never be myrry at my herte.’ 

‘Sistir,’ seyde sir Gryngamour, “all this shall be done aftir 
your entente.’ 

And so he rode all that other day and the nyght tyll he 
had lodged hym. And whan he sawe sir Bewmaynes faste 
on slepe he com stylly stalkyng behynde the dwarff and 
plucked hym faste undir his arme and so rode his way with 
hym untyll his owne castell. And this sir Gryngamoure was 
all in blak, his armour and his horse and all that tyll hym 
longyth. But ever as he rode with the dwarff towarde the 
castell he cryed untyll his lorde and prayde hym of helpe. 
And therewyth awoke sir Beawmaynes, and up he lepte 
lyghtly and sawe where the blak knyght rode his way wyth 
the dwarff, and so he rode oute of his syght. 

Than sir Bewmaynes put on his helme and buckeled on 
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his shylde and toke his horse and rode afftir hym all that 
ever he myght, thorow mores and fellys and grete sloughis, 
that many tymes his horse and he plunged over their hedys 
in depe myres, for he knewe nat the way but toke the gayneste 
way in that woodenesse, that many tymes he was lyke to 
peryshe. And at the laste hym happened to com to a fayre 
grene way, and there he mette with a poore man of the 
contray and asked hym whether he mette nat with a knyght 
uppon a blak horse and all blak harneyse, and a lytyll dwarff 
syttynge behynde hym with hevy chere. 

‘Sir, seyde the poore man, ‘here by me com sir Grynga- 
moure the knyght with suche a dwarff, and therefore I rede 
you nat to folow hym, for he is one of the perelyst knyghtes 
of the worlde, and his castell is here nerehonde but two 
myle. Therefore we avyse you, ryde nat aftir sir Grynga- 
mour but yf ye owe hym good wylle.’ 

So leve we sir Bewmaynes rydyng toward the castell, and 
speke we of sir Gryngamoure and the dwarff. Anone as 
the dwarff was com to the castell dame Lyonesse and dame 
Lynet, hir systir, asked the dwarff where was his mastir 
borne and of what lynage was he com. ‘And but yf thou telle 
me,’ seyde dame Lyonesse, ‘thou shalt never ascape this 
castell but ever here to be presonere.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘I feare nat gretly to telle 
his name and of what kynne he is commyn of. Wete you well, 
he is a kynges son and a quenys, and his fadir hyght kynge 
Lot of Orkeney, and his modir is sistir to kyng Arthure, and 
he is brother to sir Gawayne, and his name is sir Gareth of 
Orkenay. And now I have tolde you his ryght name, I pray 
you, fayre lady, lat me go to my lorde agayne, for he woll 
never oute of this contrey tyll he have me agayne; and 
yf he be angry he woll do harme or that he be stynted, and 
worche you wrake in this contrey.’ 

‘As for that, be as be may.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Gryngamoure, “as for that thretynge, we 
woll go to dynere.’ 
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And so they wayshed and wente to mete and made hem 
mery and well at ease. Bycause the lady Lyonesse of the 
Castell Perelus was there, they made the gretter joy. 

‘Truly, madam,’ seyde Lynet unto hir sistir, ‘well may 
he be a kyngys son, for he hath many good tacchis: for he is 
curtyese and mylde, and the most sufferynge man that ever I 
mette withall. For I dare sey there was never jantyllwoman 
revyled man in so foule a maner a[s] I have rebuked hym. 
Andatall tymes he gaff me goodly and meke answers agayne.’ 

And as they sate thus talkynge there cam sir Gareth in 
at the gate with hys swerde drawyn in his honde and cryed 
alowde that all the castell myght hyre: 

‘Thou traytour knyght, sir Gryngamoure! delyver me my 
dwarff agayne, or by the fayth that 1 owghe to God and to the 
hygh Ordir of Knyghthode I shall do the all the harme that 
may lye in my power!’ 

Than sir Gryngamour loked oute at a wyndow and seyde, 

‘Sir Gareth of Orkenay, leve thy bostyng wordys, for thou 
gettyst nat thy dwarff agayne.’ 

‘Than, cowarde knyght,’ seyde Gareth, ‘brynge hym with 
the, and com and do batayle with me, and wynne hym and 
take hym.’ 

‘So woll I do,’ seyde sir Gryngamoure, ‘and me lyste, but 
for all thy grete wordys thou gettyst hym nat.’ 

‘A, fayre lady,’ seyde dame Lynet, ‘I wolde he hadde his 
dwarff agayne, for I wolde he were nat wroth: for now he 
hath tolde me all my desyre, I kepe no more of the dwarff. 
And also, brother, he hath done muche for me and delyverde 
me from the Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundis. And 
therefore, brother, I owe hym my servyse afore all knyghtes 
lyvynge, and wete you well that I love hym byfore all othyr 
knyghtes lyvynge, and full fayne I wolde speke with hym. 
But in no wyse I wolde nat that he wyste what I were but 
as I were anothir strange lady.’ 

‘Well, sistir,’ seyde sir Gryngamour, ‘sythen that I know 
no[w] your wyll I woll obey me now unto hym.’ And so 
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therewith he wente downe and seyde, ‘Sir Gareth, I cry you 
mercy, and all that I have myssedone I woll amende hit at 
your wylle. And therefore I pray you that ye wolde alyght 
and take suche chere as I can make you in this castell.’ 

‘Shall I have my dwarff ?’ seyde sir Gareth. 

‘Yee, sir, and all the plesure that I can make you, for as 
sone as your dwarff tolde me what ye were and of what 
kynde ye ar com and what noble dedys ye have done in 
this marchis, than I repented me of my dedys.’ 

Than sir Gareth alyght, and there com his dwarff and toke 
his horse. 

‘A, my felow!’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I have had muche 
adventures for thy sake!’ 

And so sir Gryngamoure toke hym by the honde and ledde 
hym into the halle where his owne wyff was. And than com 
forth dame Lyones arayde lyke a prynces, and there she 
made hym passyng good chere and he hir agayne, and they 
had goodly langage and lovely countenaunce. 

And sir Gareth thought many tymes: ‘Jesu, wolde that 
the lady of this Castell Perelus were so fayre as she is!’ And 
there was all maner of gamys and playes, of daunsyng and 
syngynge, and evermore sir Gareth behelde that lady. And 
the more he loked on her, the more he brenned in love, that 
he passed hymself farre in his reson. And forth towardys 
nyght they yode unto souper, and sir Gareth myght nat 
ete, for his love was so hoote that he wyst nat were he was. 

And thes lokys aspyed sir Gryngamour, and than aftir 
souper he called his sistir dame Lyonesse untyll a chambir 
and sayde, 

‘Fayre sistir, | have well aspyed your countenaunce 
betwyxte you and this knyght, and I woll, sistir, that ye 
wete he is a full noble knyght, and yf ye can make hym to 
abyde here I woll do hym all the plesure that I can, for 
and ye were bettir than ye ar, ye were well bewared uppon 
hym.’ 

‘Fayre brother,’ seyde dame Lyonesse, ‘I undirstond 
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well that the knyght is a good knyght and com he is oute 
of a noble house. Natwithstondyng I woll assay hym bettir, 
howbehit I am moste beholde to hym of ony erthely man, 
for he hath had grete labour for my love and passed many 
dangerous passagis.’ 

Ryght so sir Gryngamour wente unto sir Gareth and 
seyde, ‘Sir, make ye good chere, for ye shall have none 
other cause, for this lady my sistir is youres at all tymes, 
hir worshyp saved, for wete you well she lovyth you as well 
as ye do hir and better, yf bettir may be.’ 

‘And I wyste that,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘there lyved nat a 
gladder man than I wolde be.’ 

‘Uppon my worshyp,’ seyde sir Gryngamoure, ‘truste 
unto my promyse. And as longe as hit lykyth you ye shall 
suggeourne with me, and this lady shall be wyth us dayly and 
nyghtly to make you all the chere that she can.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘for I have promysed to 
be nyghe this contray this twelve-monthe, and well | am 
sure kynge Arthure and other noble knyghtes woll fynde 
me where that I am wythin this twelve-monthe, for I shall 
be sought and founden yf that I be on lyve.’ 

And than sir Gareth wente unto the lady dame Lyonesse 
and kyssed hir many tymes, and eythir made grete joy of 
other, and there she promysed hym hir love, sertaynly to 
love hym and none other dayes of hir lyff. Than this lady 
dame Lyonesse by the assent of hir brother tolde sir Gareth 
all the trouthe what she was, and how she was the same lady 
that he dud batayle fore, and how she was lady of the Castell 
Perelus. And there she tolde hym how she caused hir 
brother to take away his dwarff, ‘for this cause: to know the 
sertayne, what was your name and of what kyn ye were 
com.’ And than she lette fette before hym hir systir Lynet 
that had ryddyn with hym many a wylsom way. Than was 
syr Gareth more gladder than he was tofore. 

And than they trouthe-plyghte other to love and never to 
fayle whyle their lyff lastyth. And so they brente bothe in 
hoote love that they were acorded to abate their lustys 
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secretly. And there dame Lyonesse counceyled sir Gareth 

to slepe in none other place but in the halle, and there she 

promysed hym to com to his bed a lytyll afore mydnyght. 
This counceyle was nat so prevyly kepte but hit was 


undirstonde, for they were but yonge bothe and tendir of 5 


ayge and had nat used suche craufftis toforne. Wherefore 
the damesell Lyonett was a lytyll dysplesed; and she thought 
hir sister dame Lyonesse was a lytyll overhasty that she 
myght nat abyde hir tyme of maryage, and for savyng of hir 
worshyp she thought to abate their hoote lustis. And she 
lete ordeyne by hir subtyle craufftes that they had nat theire 
intentys neythir with othir as in her delytes untyll they were 
maryed. 

And so hit paste on. At aftir souper was made a clene 
avoydaunce, that every lorde and lady sholde go unto his 
reste. But sir Gareth seyde playnly he wolde go no farther 
than the halle, for in suche placis, he seyde, was conveny- 
aunte for an arraunte knyght to take his reste in. And so 
there was ordayned grete cowchis and thereon fethir beddis, 
and there he leyde hym downe to slepe. And within a whyle 
came dame Lyonesse wrapped ina mantell furred with ermyne, 
and leyde hir downe by the sydys of sir Gareth. And there- 
withall he began to clyppe hir and to kysse hir. 

And therewithall he loked before hym and sawe an armed 
knyght with many lyghtes aboute hym, and this knyght had 
a longe gysarne in his honde and made a grymme counte- 
naunce to smyte hym. Whan sir Gareth sawe hym com 
in that wyse he lepte oute of his bedde and gate in his hande 
a swerde and lepte towarde that knyght. And whan the 
knyght sawe sir Gareth com se fersly uppon hym he smote 
hym with a foyne thorow the thycke of the thygh, that the 
wounde was a shafftemonde brode and had cutte a-too many 
vaynes and synewys. And therewithall sir Gareth smote 
hym uppon the helme suche a buffette that he felle grovel- 
yng, and than he lepe over hym and unlaced his helme and 
smote off his hede from the body. And than he bled so faste 
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that he myght not stonde, but so he leyde hym downe up- 
pon his bedde and there he sowned and lay as he had bene 
dede. 

Than dame Lyonesse cryed alowde that sir Gryngamoure 
harde hit and com downe; and whan he sawe sir Gareth so 
shamefully wounded he was sore dyspleased and seyde, 

‘I am shamed that this noble knyght is thus dishonoured. 
Si(sti)r,’ seyde sir Gryngamour, ‘how may this be that this 
noble knyght is thus wounded ?’ 

‘Brothir,’ she seyde, ‘I can nat telle you, for hit was nat 
done by me nother by myne assente, for he is my lorde and 
I am his, and he muste be myne husbonde. Therefore, 
brothir, I woll that ye wete I shame nat to be with hym nor 
to do hym all the plesure that I can.’ 

‘Sistir,’ seyde Gryngamour, ‘and I woll that ye wete hit 
and Gareth bothe that hit was never done by me, nother 
be myne assente this unhappy dede was never done.’ 

And there they staunched his bledyng as well as they 
myght, and grete sorow made sir Gryngamour and dame 
Lyonesse. And forthwithall com dame Lyonett and toke 
up the hede in the syght of them all, and anoynted hit with 
an oyntemente thereas hit was smyttyn off, and in the same 
wyse [s]he ded to the othir parte thereas the hede stake. 
And then she sette hit togydirs, and hit stake as faste as 
ever hit ded. And the knyght arose lyghtly up and the 
damesell Lyonett put hym in hir chambir. 

All this saw sir Gryngamour and dame Lyonesse, and 
so ded sir Gareth, and well he aspyed that hit was dame 
Lyonett that rode with hym thorow the perelouse passages. 

‘A, well, damesell!’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I wente ye wolde 
nat have done as ye have done.’ 

‘My lorde sir Gareth,’ seyde Lyonett, ‘all that I have 
done I woll avowe hit, and all shall be for your worshyp 
and us all.’ 


And so within a whyle sir Gareth was nyghe hole and 
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waxed lyght and jocunde, and sange and daunced. Tha[n] 
agayne sir Gareth and dame Lyonesse were so hoote in 
brennynge love that they made their covenauntes at the 
tenth nyght aftir, that she sholde com to his bedde. And 
because he was wounded afore, he leyde his armour and his 
swerde nygh his beddis syde. 

And ryght as she promysed she com. And she was nat 
so sone in his bedde but she aspyed an armed knyght 
commynge towarde the bed, and anone she warned sir 
Gareth. And lyghtly thorow the good helpe of dame 
Lyonesse he was armed, and they hurled togydyrs with 
grete ire and malyce all aboute the halle. And there was 
grete lyght as hit had be the numbir of twenty torchis bothe 
byfore and behynde. So sir Gareth strayned hym so that his 
olde wounde braste ayen on-bledynge. But he was hote 
and corragyous and toke no kepe, but with his grete forse 
he strake downe the knyght and avoyded hys helme and 
strake of his hede. 

Than he hew the hede uppon an hondred pecis, and whan 
he had done so he toke up all tho pecis and threw them oute 
at a wyndow into the dychis of the castell. And by this done 
he was so faynte that unnethis he myght stonde for bledynge, 
and by than he was allmoste unarmed he felle in a dedly 
sowne in the floure. 

Than dame Lyonesse cryed, that sir Gryngamoure herde 
her, and when he com and founde sir Gareth in that plyght 
he made grete sorow. And there he awaked sir Gareth and 
gaff hym a drynke that releved hym wondirly well. But the 
sorow that dame Lyonesse made there may no tunge telle, 
for she so fared with hirself as she wolde have dyed. 

Ryght so come this damesell Lyonett before hem all, and 
she had fette all the gobbettis of the hede that sir Gareth had 
throwe oute at the wyndow, and there she anoynted hit as she 
dud tofore, and put them to the body in the syght of hem all. 

‘Well, damesell Lyonett,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I have nat 
deserved all this dyspyte that ye do unto me.’ 
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‘Sir knyght,’ she seyde, ‘I have nothynge done but | 
woll avow hit, and all that I have done shall be to your 
worshyp and to us all.’ 

Than was sir Gareth staunched of his bledynge, but the 
lechis seyde there was no man that bare the lyff sholde heale 
hym thorowly of his wounde but yf they heled them that 
caused the stroke by enchauntemente. 

So leve we sir Gareth there wyth sir Gryngamour and his 
sisters, and turne we unto kyng Arthure that at the nexte feste 
of Pentecoste [helde his feste.] There cam the Grene Knyght 
and fyfty knyghtes with hym, and yeldyd them all unto kynge 
Arthure. Than there com the Rede Knyghte, his brother, and 
yelded them to kynge Arthure wyth three score knyghtes with 
them. Also there comthe Blew Knyght, his brother, and yelded 
hem to kyng Arthure. And the Grene Knyghtes name was sir 
Partholype, and the Rede Knyghtes name was sir Perymones, 
and the Blew Knyghtes name was sir Persaunte of Inde. 

Thes three bretherne tolde kynge Arthure how they were 
overcom by a knyght that a damesell had with hir, and she 
called hym sir Bewmaynes. 

‘Jesu!’ seyde the kynge, ‘I mervayle what knyght he is 
and of what lynage he is com. Here he was with me a twelve- 
monthe and poorely and shamefully he was fostred. And 
sir Kay i{n] scorne named hym Bewmaynes.’ 

So ryght as the kynge stode so talkyng with thes three 
bretherne there com sir Launcelot du Lake and tolde the 
kynge that there was com a goodly lorde with fyve hondred 
knyghtys with hym. Than the kynge was at Carlyon, for 
there was the feste holde, and thidir com to hym this lorde 
and salewed the kynge with goodly maner. 

‘What wolde ye?’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘and what is 
your erande?” 


‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I am called the Rede Knyght of the Rede 
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Laundis, but my name is sir Ironsyde; and, sir, wete you 
well, hydir I am sente unto you frome a knyght that is called 
sir Bewmaynes, for he wanne me in playne batayle hande 
for hande, and so ded never knyght but he that ever had the 
bettir of me this twenty wyntir. And I am commaunded 
to yelde me to you at your wyll.’ 

‘Ye ar welcom,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for ye have bene longe 
a grete foo of owres to me and to my courte, and now, I 
truste to God, I shall so entrete you that ye shall be my 
frende.’ 

‘Sir, bothe I and thes fyve hondred knyghtes shall all- 
wayes be at your sommons to do you suche servyse as may 
lye in oure powers.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘Iam muche beholdyng 
unto that knyght that hath so put his body in devoure to 
worshyp me and my courte. And as to the, sir Ironsyde, 
that is called the Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundys, thou 
arte called a perelouse knyght, and yf thou wolte holde of 
me I shall worshyp the and make the knyght of the Table 
Rounde, but than thou muste be no man-murtherer.’ 

‘Sir, as to that, I have made my promyse unto sir Bew- 
maynes nevermore to use such customs, for all the shamefull 
customs that I used I ded hit at the requeste of a lady that 
I loved. And therefore I muste goo unto sir Launcelot and 
unto sir Gawayne and aske them forgyffnesse of the evyll 
wyll I had unto them; for all tho that I put to deth was all 
only for the love of sir Launcelot and of sir Gawayne.’ 

‘They bene here,’ seyde the kynge, ‘before the. Now 
may ye sey to them what ye woll.’ 

And than he kneled downe unto sir Launcelot and to 
sir Gawayne and prayde them of forgeffnesse of his en- 
myté that he had ayenste them. Than goodly they seyde all at 
onys, 

‘God forgyff you and we do. And we pray you that ye woll 
telle us where we may fynde sir Bewmaynes.’ 

‘Fayre lorde,’ sayde sir Ironsyde, ‘I can nat telle you, for 
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hit is full harde to fynde hym: for such yonge knyghtes as he 
is, whan they be in their adventures, bene never abydyng 
in no place.’ 

But to sey the worshyp that the Rede Knyght of the Rede 
Laundys and sir Persaunte and his br[other] seyde by hym, 
hit was mervayle to hyre. 

‘Well, my fayre lordys,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘wete you 
well I shall do you honour for the love of sir Bewmaynes, 
and as sone as ever I may mete with hym I shall make you 
all uppon a day knyghtes of the Table Rounde. And as 
to the, sir Persaunte of Inde, thou hast bene ever called a 
full noble knyght, and so hath evermore thy three bretherne 
bene called. But I mervayle,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that I here 
nat of the Blak Knyght, your brother. He was a full noble 
knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Pertolype the Grene Knyght, ‘sir Bewmaynes 
slew hym in a recountir with hys spere. His name was sir 
Perarde? 

‘That was grete pyté,’ seyde the kynge, and so seyde 
many knyghtes, for thes four brethyrne were full well 
knowyn in kynge Arthures courte for noble knyghtes, for 
long tyme they had holdyn werre ayenst the knyghtes of 
the Rownde Table. 

Than Partolype the Grene Knyght tolde the kyng that 
at a passage of the watir of Mortayse there encountird sir 
Bewmaynes with too bretherne that ever for the moste 
party kepte that passage, and they were two dedly knyghtes. 
And there he slew the eldyst brother in the watir and 
smote hym uppon the hede suche a buffette that he felle 
downe in the watir and there was he drowned. And his 
name was sir Garrarde le Brewse. And aftir he slew the 
other brother uppon the londe: hys name was sir Arnolde 
le Brewse. 

So than the kynge [and they] wente to mete and were 
served in the beste maner. And as they sate at the mete 
there com in the quene of Orkenay with ladyes and knyghtes 
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a grete numbir. And than sir Gawayne, sir Aggravayne, 
and sir Gaherys arose and wente to hir modir and salewed 
hir uppon their kneis and asked hir blyssynge, for of twelve 
yere before they had not sene hir. Than she spake uppon 
hyght to hir brother kynge Arthure: 

“Where have ye done my yonge son, sir Gareth? For he 
was here amongyst you a twelve-monthe, and ye made a 
kychyn knave of hym, the whyche is shame to you all. Alas! 
Where have ye done myn owne dere son that was my joy 
and blysse?’ 

‘A, dere modir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I knew hym nat.’ 

‘Nothir I,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that now me repentys, but, 
thanked be God, he is previd a worshypfull knyght as ony 
that is now lyvyng of his yerys, and I shall nevir be glad 
tyll that I may fynde [hym].’ 

‘A, brothir!’ seyde the quene, ‘ye dud yourself grete 
shame whan ye amongyst you kepte my son in the kychyn 
and fedde hym lyke an hogge.’ 

‘Fayre sistir,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye shall ryght well 
wete that I knew hym nat, nother no more dud sir Gawayne, 
nothir his bretherne. But sytthe hit is so,’ seyde the kynge, 
‘that he thus is gone frome us all, we muste shape a remedy 
to fynde hym. Also, sistir, mesemyth ye myght have done 
me to wete of his commynge, and than, if I had nat done 
well to hym, ye myght have blamed me. For whan he com 
to this courte he cam lenynge uppon too mennys sholdyrs 
as though he myght nat have gone. And than he asked me 
three gyfftys; and one he asked that same day, and that was 
that I wolde gyff hym mete inowghe that twelve-monthe. 
And the other two gyfitys he asked that day twelve-monthe, 
and that was that he myght have the adventure of the 
damesel Lyonett; and the thirde, that sir Launcelot sholde 
make hym knyght whan he desyred hym. And so I 
graunted hym all [his] desyre. And many in this courte 
mervayled that he desyred his sustynaunce for a twelve- 
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monthe, and thereby we demed many of us that he was nat 
com oute of a noble house.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the quene of Orkenay unto kynge Arthure her 
brother, ‘wete you well that I sente hym unto you ryght 
well armed and horsed and worshypfully besene of his body, 
and golde and sylver plenté to spende.’ 

‘Hit may be so,’ seyde the kyng, ‘but thereof sawe we 
none, save that same day that he departed frome us knyghtes 
tolde me that there com a dwarff hyder suddeynely and 
brought hym armour and a good horse full well and rychely 
beseyne. And thereat all we had mervayle, frome whens 
that rychesse com. Than we demed all that he was com of 
men of worshyp.’ 

‘Brother,’ seyde the quene, ‘all that ye sey we beleve hit, 
for ever sytthen he was growyn he was [mervaylously 
wytted, and ever he was] feythfull and trew of his promyse. 
But I mervayle,’ seyde she, ‘that sir Kay dud mok and scorne 
hym and gaff hym to name Bewmaynes; yet sir Kay,’ seyde 
the quene, ‘named hym more ryghteously than he wende, 
for I dare sey he is as fayre an handid man !and wel disposed), 
and he be on lyve, as ony lyvynge.’ 

‘Sistir,’ seyde Arthure, ‘lat this langage now be stylle, and 
by the grace of God he shall be founde and he be within this 
seven realmys. And lette all this passe and be myrry, for 
he is preved to [be] a man of worshyp, and that is my joy.’ 

Than seyde sir Gawayne and his bretherne unto kynge 
Arthure, 

‘Sir, and ye woll gyff us leve we woll go seke oure brother.’ 

‘Nay,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘that shall not nede.’ And so 
seyde sir Bawdwyn of Brytaygne. ‘For as by oure advyse, 
the kynge shall sende unto dame Lyonesse a messyngere 
and pray hir that she wolle come to the courte in all haste that 
she may. And doute ye nat she woll com, and than she may 
gyff you the beste counceyle where ye shall fynde sir Gareth.’ 
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‘This is well seyde of you,’ seyde the kynge. 

So than goodly lettyrs were made, and the messyngere 
sente forth, that nyght and day wente tyll he com to the 
Castell Perelous. And than the lady, dame Lyonesse, was 
sente fore thereas she was with sir Gryngamour, hir brother, 
and sir Gareth. And whan she undirstoode this messyngere 
she bade hym ryde on his way unto kynge Arthure, and she 
wolde com aftir in all the moste goodly haste. 

Than she com unto sir Gryngamour and to sir Gareth, 
and tolde hem all how kyng Arthure hadde sente for hir. 

“That is because of me,’ seyde sir Gareth. 

‘Now avyse ye me,’ seyde dame Lyonesse, ‘what I shall 
sey, and in what maner I shall rule me.’ 

‘My lady and my love,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I pray you in 
no wyse be ye aknowyn where [ am. But well I wote my 
modir is there and all my bretherne, and they woll take 
uppon hem to seke me: I woll that they do. But this, madam, 
I woll ye sey and avyse the kynge whan he questyons with 
you of me: than may ye sey this is your avyse, that and hit 
lyke his good grace, ye woll do make a cry ayenst the 
Assumpcion of Oure Lady, that what knyght that prevyth 
hym beste, he shall welde you and all your lande. And yf 
so be that he be a wedded man that wynnes the degré, he 
shall have a coronall of golde sette with stonys of vertu 
to the valew of a thousand pound, and a whyght jarfawcon.’ 

So dame Lyonesse departed. And to com off and to breff 
this tale, whan she com to kynge Arthure she was nobly 
resseyved, and there she was sore questyonde of the kynge 
and of the quene of Orkeney. And she answerde where 
sir Gareth was she coude not tell, but this muche she seyde 
unto kynge Arthure: 

‘Sir, by your avyse I woll let cry a turnemente that shall 
be done before my castell at the Assumpcion of Oure Lady; 
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and the cry shall be this, that you, my lorde Arthure, shall 
be there and your knyghtes, and I woll purvey that my 
knyghtes shall be ayenste youres; and than I am sure I shall 
hyre of sir Gareth.’ 

‘This is well avysed,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

And so she departed; and the kynge and she made grete 
provysion to the turnemente. 

Whan dame Lyonesse was com to the Ile of Avylyon— 
that was the same ile thereas hir brother, sir Gryngamour, 
dwelled—than she tolde hem all how she had done, and 
what promyse she had made to kynge Arthure. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I have bene so sore wounded 
with unhappynesse sitthyn I cam into this castell that I shall 
nat be able to do at that turnemente lyke a knyght; for I was 
never thorowly hole syn I was hurte.’ 

‘Be ye of good chere,’ seyde the damesell Lyonett, ‘for 
I undirtake within this fyftene dayes to make you as hole 
and as lusty as ever ye were.’ 

And than she leyde an oynemente and salve to hym as 
hit pleased hir, that he was never so freyshe nother so lusty 
as he was tho. 

Than seyde the damesell Lyonett, “Sende you unto sir Per- 
saunte of Inde, and assumpne hym that he be redy there 
with hole assomons of knyghtes, lyke as he made his promyse. 
Also that ye sende unto Ironsyde that is knyght of the Rede 
Laundys, and charge hym that he be there with you wyth 
his hole somme of knyghtes; and than shall ye be able to 
macche wyth kynge Arthure and his knyghtes.’ 

So this was done and all knyghtes were sente fore unto 
the Castell Perelous. Than the Rede Knyght answerde and 
sayde unto dame Lyonesse and to sir Gareth, 

“Ye shall undirstonde that I have bene at the courte of 
kynge Arthure, and sir Persaunte of Inde and his brotherne, 
and there we have done oure omage as ye comaunded us. 
Also,’ seyde sir [Ironsyde], ‘I have takyn uppon me with 
3 Cye shall 12 C'ben Sbeen sore notinC 17 asnotinC 19 C& 
a salue 20-22 pleasyd to her that he was neuer so fressh nor soo lusty Thenne 
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sir Persaunte of Inde and his bretherne to holde party 
agaynste my lorde sir Launcelot and the knyghtes of that 
courte, and this have I done for the love of my lady, dame 
Lyonesse, and you, my lorde sir Gareth.’ 

“Ye have well done,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘but wete ye well, 
we shall be full sore macched with the moste nobleste 
knyghtes of the worlde: therefore we muste purvey us of 
good knyghtes where we may gete hem.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Persaunte, ‘and worshypfully.’ 

And so the cry was made in Ingelonde, Walys, Scot- 
londe, Irelonde, and Cornuayle, and in all the Oute Iles, and 
in Bretayne and many contrayes, that at oure Lady Day, the 
Assumpsion next folowynge, [men] sholde com to the Castell 
Perelus besyde the Ile of Avylon, and there all knyghtes, 
whan they com there, sholde chose whethir them lyste to be 
on the tone party with the knyghtes of the Castell, other to 
be with kyng Arthur on the tothir party. And two monthis 
was to the day that the turnamente sholde be. 

And so many good knyghtys that were at hir large helde 
hem for the moste party all this tyme ayenste kynge Arthure 
and the knyghtes of the Rounde Table: and so they cam 
in the syde of [them of the] castell. And sir Epynogrys was 
the fyrste, and he was the kynges son of Northumbirlonde; 
and sir Palamydes the Saresyn was another, and sir Safere 
and sir Segwarydes, hys bretherne—but they bothe were 
crystynde—and sir Malegryne, and sir Bryan de les Iles, a 
noble knyght, and sir Grummor and Grummorson, two noble 
knyghtes of Scotland, and sir Carados of the Dolowres 
Towre, a noble knyght, and sir Terquyne his brother, and 
sir Arnolde and sir Gauter, two bretherne, good knyghtes of 
Cornuayle. 

Also there com sir Trystrams de Lyones, and with 
hym sir Dynas the Senesciall, and sir Saduk. But this 
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sir Trystrams was nat at that tyme knyght of the Rounde 
Table; but he was at that tyme one of the beste knyghtes 
of the worlde. And so all thes noble knyghtes accompanyed 
hem with the lady of the Castell, and with the Rede Knyght 
of the Rede Laundys. But as for sir Gareth, he wolde nat 
take uppon hym but as othir meane knyghtis. 

Than turne we to kynge Arthure that brought wyth hym 
sir Gawayne, Aggravayne, Gaherys, his brethern; and than 
his nevewys, as sir Uwayne le Blaunche Maynes, and sir 
Agglovale, sir Tor, sir Percivale de Galys, sir Lamerok de 
Galys. Than com sir Launcelot du Lake with his bretherne, 
nevewys, and cosyns, as sir Lyonell, sir Ector de Marys, 
sir Bors de Gaynys, and sir Bleobrys de Gaynes, sir Blamour 
de Gaynys and sir Galyhodyn, sir Galyhud, and many mo 
of sir Launcelottys kynne; and sir Dynadan, sir La Cote 
Male Tayle, his brother, a knyght good, and sir Sagramoure 
le Desyrus, sir Dodynas le Saveage; and all the moste party 
of the Rounde Table. 

Also there cam with kynge Arthure thes kynges: the 
kyng of Irelonde, kynge Angwysauns, and the kynge of 
Scotlonde, kynge Carados, and kynge Uryens of the londe 
of Gore, and kynge Bagdemagus and his son sir Mellya- 
gauns, and sir Galahalte, the noble prynce,—all thes prynces 
and erlys, barowns and noble knyghtes, as sir Braundyles, 
sir Uwayne les Avoutres, and sir Kay, sir Bedyvere, sir 
Melyot de Logres, sir Petypace of Wynchilsé, sir Gotlake— 
all thes com with kynge Arthure and mo that be nat here 
rehersid. 

Now leve we of thes knyghtes and kynges, and lette us 
speke of the grete aray that was made within the castell and 
aboute the castell; for this lady, dame Ly[o]nesse, ordayned 
grete aray uppon hir party for hir noble knyghtys, for all 
maner of lodgynge and vytayle that cam by londe and by 
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watir, that there lacked nothynge for hir party, nother for 
the othir party, but there was plenté to be had for golde and 
sylver for kynge Arthure and all his knyghtes. And than 
there cam the herbygeours frome kynge Arthure for to 
herborow hym and his kyngys, deukis, erlys, barons, [and] 
knyghtes. 

Than sir Gareth prayde dame Lyonesse and the Rede 
Knyght of the Rede Laundys, and sir Persaunte and his 
bretherne, and sir Gryngamour, that in no wyse there sholde 
none of them telle his name, and make no more of hym than 
of the leste knyght that there was: ‘for,’ he seyde, ‘I woll 
nat be knowyn of neythir more ne lesse, nothir at the begyn- 
nynge nother at the endyng.’ 

Than dame Lyones seyde unto sir Gareth, ‘Sir, I wolde 
leve with you a rynge of myne; but I wolde pray you, as ye 
love me hertely, lette me have hit agayne whan the turnemente 
is done: for that rynge encresyth my beawté muche more 
than hit is of myself. And the vertu of my rynge is this: 
that that is grene woll turne to rede, and that that is rede 
woll turne in lyknesse to grene, and that that is blewe woll 
turne to whyghte, and that that is whyght woll [turne] in 
lyknesse to blew; and so hit woll do of all maner of coloures; 
also who that beryth this rynge shall lose no bloode. And 
for prete love I woll gyff you this rynge.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘myne owne lady. For this 
rynge is passynge mete for me; for hit woll turne all maner 
of lyknesse that I am in, and that shall cause me that I shall 
nat be knowyn.’ 

Than sir Gryngamour gaff sir Gareth a bay coursor that 
was a passynge good horse. Also he gaff hym good armour 
and sure, and a noble swerde that somtyme sir Gringamours 
fadir wan uppon an hethyn tyrraunte. And so thus every 
knyght made hym redy to that turnemente. 

And kynge Arthure was commyn two dayes tofore the 
Assumpcion of Oure Lady; and there was all maner of 
2 Cother but there 3 allzotinC 8-9 Cand his broder 10 Ctelle 
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royalté, of all maner of mynstralsy that myght be founde. 
Also there cam quene Gwenyvere and the quene of Orkeney, 
sir Garethis mother. 

And uppon the Assumpcion day, whan masse and matyns 
was done, there was herodys with trumpettis commaunded 
to blow to the felde. And so there com oute sir Epynogrys, 
the kynges son of Northumbirlonde, frome the castell; and 
there encountyrde with hym sir Sagramoure le Desyrous, 
and eythir of them brake there sperys to theire handis. And 
than com in sir Palomydes oute of the castell; and there 
encountyrd with hym sir Gawayne, and eythir of them 
smote other so harde that bothe good knyghtes and their 
horsis felle to the erthe. And than the knyghtes of eythir 
party rescowed other. 

Than cam in sir Safer and sir Segwarydes, bretherne to 
Palamydes; and there encountyrd sir Aggravayne with sir 
Safer, and sir Gaherys encountyrd with sir Segwarydes. So 
sir Safer smote downe sir Aggravayne. And sir Malegryne, 
a knyght of the castell, encountyrd with sir Uwayne le 
Blaunche Maynes, and smote downe sir Malegryne, that 
he had allmoste broke his necke. 

Than sir Bryan de les Iles, and Grummor and Grummor- 
son, knyghtes of the castell, encountyrde with sir Agglovale, 
and sir Tor smote them of the castell downe. 

Than com in sir Carados of the Dolowres Towre, and sir 
Tergquyne, knyghtes of the castell; and there encountyrd 
with hem sir Percivale de Galys, and sir Lamerok, his 
brother; and there [encountryd sir Percivale with sir Carados, 
and eyther brake their speres unto their handes, and than 
sir Terquyne with sir Lamerok, and eyther] smote downe 
othir, hors and man, to the erthe; and eythir partyes rescowed 
other and horsed them agayne. 
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And sir Arnolde and sir Gawter, knyghtes of the castell, 
encountird wyth sir Brandyles and sir Kay; and thes four 
knyghtes encountyrde myghtely, and brake their sperys to 
theyre handis. 

Than com in sir Trystrams, sir Saduk, and sir Dynas, 
knyghtes of the castell; and there encountyrd with sir Trys- 
trams sir Bedyvere, and sir Bedyvere was smyttyn to the erthe 
bothe horse and man. And sir Sadoke encountyrde wyth sir 
Petypace, and there sir Sadoke was overthrowyn. And there 
sir Uwayne les Avoutres smote downe sir Dynas the Senesciall. 

Than com in sir Persaunte of Inde, a knyght of the 
castell; and there encountyrde with hym sir Launcelot du 
Lake, and there he smote sir Persaunte, horse and man, 
to the erthe. Than com in sir Pertolype frome the castell; 
and there encountyrde with hym sir Lyonell, and there sir 
Pertolype, the Grene Knyght, smote downe sir Lyonell, 
brothir to sir Launcelot. 

And all this was marked wyth noble herrodis, who bare 
hym beste, and their namys. 

And than com into the felde sir Perimones, the Grene 
Knyght, sir Persauntis brothir, that was a knyght of the 
castell; and he encountyrde wyth sir Ector de Marys, and 
aythir of hem smote other so harde that hir sperys and 
horsys and they felle to the erthe. 

And than com in the Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundis 
and sir Gareth, frome the castell; and there encountyrde 
with hem sir Bors de Gaynys and sir Bleobrys. And there 
the Rede Knyght and sir Bors smote other so harde that hir 
sperys braste and their horsys felle grovelynge to the erthe. 
Than sir Blamour brake another spere uppon sir Gareth; 
but of that stroke sir Blamour felle to the erthe. 

That sawe sir Galyhuddyn, and bade sir Gareth kepe 
hym; and sir Gareth smote hym anone to the erthe. Than 
sir Galyhud gate a spere to avenge his brother; and in the 
same wyse sir Gareth served hym. And in the same maner 
sir Gareth served sir Dynadan and his brother, sir La Kote 
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Male Tayle, and sir Sagramoure le Desyrus, and sir Donyas 
le Saveage: all these knyghtes he bare hem downe with one 
speare. 

ee kynge Anguyshauns of Irelonde sawe sir Gareth 
fare so, he mervayled what knyght he was; for at one tyme 
he semed grene, and another tyme at his gayne-commynge 
hym semed blewe. And thus at every course that he rode 
too and fro he chonged whyght to rede and blak, that there 
myght neyther kynge nother knyght have no redy cognys- 
shauns of hym. 

Than kynge Anguyshaunce, the kynge of Irelonde, 
encountyrde with sir Gareth, and there sir Gareth smote 
hym frome his horse, sadyll and all. And than com in kynge 
Carados of Scotlonde, and sir Gareth smote hym downe 
horse and man; and in the same wyse he served kynge 
Uryens of the londe of Gore. And than come in sir Bagde- 
magus, and sir Gareth smote hym downe horse and man to 
the erthe; and kynge Bagdemagus son, sir Mellyagauns, 
brake a spere uppon sir Gareth myghtyly and knyghtly. 

And than sir Galahalte the noble prynce cryed on hyght: 

‘Knyght with the many coloures, well haste thou justed! 
Now make the redy, that I may juste with the!’ 

Sir Gareth herde hym, and gate a grete spere, and so they 
encountyrde togydir, and there the prynce brake his spere; 
but sir Gareth smote hym uppon the buff syde of the helme, 
that he reled here and there, and had falle downe had nat 
his men recoverde hym. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that same 
knyght with the many coloures is a good knyght.’ Where- 
fore the kynge called unto hym sir Launcelot and prayde 
hym to encountir with that knyght. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, “I may well fynde in myne herte 
for to forbere hym as at this tyme, for he hath had travayle 
inowe this day. And whan a good knyght doth so well uppon 
som day, hit 1s no good knyghtes parte to lette hym of his 
1 C’Sagramor desirus 2 C’ All these he bare doun 4 CAguysaiicet (F 
Anguins) 5-6 C what he myght be pt one tyme semed 6-7 Cageyne 
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worshyp, and namely whan he seyth a good knyghte hath 
done so grete labur. For peraventure,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘his quarell is here this day, and peraventure he is beste 
beloved with this lady of all that bene here: for I se well he 
paynyth hym and enforsyth hym to do grete dedys. And 
therefore,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘as for me, this day he shall 
have the honour: thoughe hit lay in my power to put hym 
frome hit, yet wolde I nat.’ 

Than whan this was done there was drawynge of swerdys, 
and than there began a sore turnemente. And there dud 
sir Lameroke mervaylus dedys of armys; and bytwyxte sir 
Lameroke and sir Ironsyde, that was the Rede Knyght of 
the Rede Laundys, there was a stronge batayle. And sir 
Palomydes and sir Bleobrys, betwyxte them was full grete 
batayle. And sir Gawayne and sir Trystrams mett; and there 
sir Gawayne had the worse, for he pulled sir Gawayne frome 
his horse, and there he was longe uppon foote and defouled. 

Than com in sir Launcelot, and he smote sir Terquyn, 
and hehym. Andthan cam therein sir Carados, his brother, 
and bothe at onys they assayled hym, and he as the moste 
noblyst knyght of the worlde worshypfully fought with 
hem bothe and helde them hote, that all men wondred of 
the nobles of sir Launcelot. 

And than com insir Gareth, and knew that hit was sir Laun- 
celot that fought with tho perelous knyghtes, and parted 
them in sundir; and no stroke wolde he smyte sir Launcelot. 
That aspyed sir Launcelot and demed hit sholde be the good 
knyght sir Gareth. 

And than sir Gareth rode here and there and smote on 
the ryght honde and on the lyffte honde, that all folkys 
myght well aspye where that he rode. And by fortune he 
mette with his brother, sir Gawayne; and there he put hym 
to the wors, for he put of his helme. And so he served fyve 
or six knyghtes of the Rounde Table, that all men seyde he 
put hym in moste payne and beste he dud his dever. 
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rode, and than he rode aftir with all his myght. That aspyed 
sir Gareth and rode wyghtly into the [foreste]. For all that 
sir Gawayne coude do, he wyste nat where he was becom. 

And whan sir Gareth wyste that sir Gawayne was paste, 
he asked the dwarff of beste counsayle. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘mesemyth hit were beste, now 
that ye ar ascaped frome spyynge, that ye sende my lady, 
dame Lyones of the castell, hir rynge.’ 

‘Hit is well avysed,’ seyde sir Gareth. ‘Now have hit 
here and bere hit her, and sey that I recommaunde me unto 
hir good grace; and sey hir I woll com whan I may, and 
pray hir to be trewe and faythfull to me as I woll be to 
hag.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘hit shall be done as ye com- 
maunde me.’ 

And so he rode his way and dud his erande unto the lady. 
Than seyde she, ‘Where is my knyght, sir Gareth?’ 

‘Madam, he bade me sey that he wolde nat be longe frome 

ou.’ 
And so lyghtly the dwarff com agayne unto sir Gareth 
that wolde full fayne have had a lodgynge, for he had nede 
to be reposed. 

And than fell there a thundir and a rayne, as hevyn and 
erthe sholde go togydir. And sir Gareth was nat a lytyll 
wery, for of all that day he had but lytyll reste, nother his 
horse nor he. So thus sir Gareth rode longe in that foreste 
untyll nyght cam; and ever hit lyghtend and thundirde as 
hit had bene wylde. At the laste by fortune he cam to a cas- 
tell, and there he herde the waytis uppon the wallys. Than 
sir Gareth rode unto the barbycan of the castell, and prayed 
the porter fayre to lette hym into the castell. The porter 
answerde ungoodly agayne and sayde, 

‘Thou gettyste no lodgynge here.’ 

‘Fayre sir, sey not so, for lama knyght of kynge Arthurs; 
and pray the lorde and the lady of this castell to gyff me 
herborow for the love of kynge Arthour.’ 
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Than the porter wente unto the douches and tolde hir 
how there was a knyght of kynge Arthures wolde have 
herborow. 

‘Latte hym in,’ seyde the douches, ‘for I woll see that 
knyght. And for kynge Arthurs love he shall nat be her- 
borowles.’ 

Than she yode up into a towre over the gate with tourchis 
ilyght. Whan sir Gareth saw that lyght he cryed on hyghe: 

‘Whethir thou be lorde or lady, gyaunte other champyon, 
I take no forse, so that I may have herborow as for this 
nyght: and yf hit be so that I muste nedis fyght, spare me 
nat to-morne whan I have rested me; for bothe I and myne 
horse be wery.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the lady, ‘ye speke knyghtly and 
boldely; but wete you well the lorde of this castell lovyth nat 
kynge Arthure nother none of hys courte, for my lorde hath 
ever bene ayenste hym. And therefore thow were bettir 
nat to com within his castell; for and thou com in this nyght, 
thou muste com undir this fourme, that wheresomever thou 
mete hym, by fylde other by strete, thou muste yelde the to 
hym as presonere.’ 

‘Madam,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘what is your lorde and what 
is his name? 

‘Sir, my lordys name is the deuke de la Rouse.’ 

“Well, madam,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I shal promyse you in 
what place I mete youre lorde I shall yelde me unto hym 
and to his good grace, with that I undirstonde that he woll 
do me no shame. And yf I undirstonde that he woll, I woll 
relece myself and I can with my spere and my swerde.’ 

“Ye say well,’ seyde the deuches. 

Than she lette the drawbrygge downe; and so he rode 
into the halle and there he alyght, and the horse was ladde 
into the stable. And in the halle he unarmed hym and seyde, 

‘Madam, I woll nat oute of this halle this nyght. And 
whan hit is daylyght, lat se who woll have ado with me; than 
he shall fynde me redy.’ 
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Than was he sette unto souper and had many good 
dysshis. Than sir Gareth lyste well to ete, and full knyghtly 
he ete his mete and egirly. Also there was many a fayre 
lady by hym, and som seyd they nevir sawe a goodlyer man 
nothir so well of etynge. Than they made hym passynge 
good chere; and shortly, whan he had souped, his bedde was 
made there, and so he rested hym all nyght. And in the 
morne he herde masse and brake hys faste, and toke his leve 
at the douches and at them all, and thanked hir goodly of 
hir lodgyng and of hir good chere. And than she asked hym 
his name. 

‘Truly, madam,’ he seyde, ‘my name is sir Gareth of 
Orkeney, and som men call me Bewmaynes.’ 

Than knew she well hit was the same knyght that faught 
for dame Lyonesse. 

So sir Gareth departed and rode up unto a mountayne, 
and there mette hym a knyght, his name was sir Bendaleyne. 
And he seyde to sir Gareth, 

‘Thou shalt nat passe this way, for other thou shalt juste 
with me othir ellys be my presonere.’ 

‘Than woll I juste,’ seyde sir Gareth. 

And so they lette their horsis ren, and there sir Gareth 
smote hym thorowoute the body, and sir Bendelayne rode 
forth to his castell there besyde, and there dyed. So sir 
Gareth wolde have rested hym fayne. So hit happed hym 
to com to sir Bendalaynes castell. Than his knyghtys and 
servauntys aspyed that hit was he that had slayne there 
lorde. Than they armed twenty good men and com oute and 
assayled sir Gareth. And so he had no spere, but his swerde, 
and so he put his shylde afore hym, and there they brake ten 
sperys uppon hym. And they assayled hym passyngly sore, 
but ever sir Gareth defended hym as a knyght. 

So whan they sawe they myght nat overcom hym they 
rode frome hym, and toke their counceyle to sle his horse. 
And so they cam in uppon sir Gareth, and so with hir sperys 
they slewe his horse, and than they assayled hym harde. 
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But whan he was on foote there was none that he raught 
but he gaff hym such a buffette that he dud never recover. 
So he slew hem by one and one tyll they were but four; and 
there they fledde. And sir Gareth toke a good horse that 
was one of theires and rode his way. Than he rode a grete 
pace tyll that he cam to a castell, and there he herde muche 
mournyng of ladyes and jantyllwomen. So at the laste there 
cam by hyma payge. Than he asked of hym, 

‘What noyse is this that I hyre within this castell ?’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the payge, ‘here be within this castell 
thirty ladyes, and all they be wydowys. For here is a knyght 
that waytyth dayly uppon this castell, and he is callyd the 
Browne Knyght wythoute Pyté, and he is the perelust 
knyght that now lyvyth. And therefore, sir,’ seyde the 
payge, ‘I rede you fle.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I woll nat fle, though thou be 
aferde of hym.’ 

Than the payge saw where cam the Browne Knyght, and 
sayde, 

“Lo yondir he commyth!’ 

‘Lat me dele with hym,’ seyde sir Gareth. And whan aythir 
of othir hada syghte, they let theire horsis ren, and the Browne 
Knyght brake his spere, and sir Gareth smote hym thorow 
the body, that he overthrewe [hym] to the grounde sterke 
dede. So sir Gareth rode into the castell and prayde the 
ladyes that he myght repose hym. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the ladyes, ‘ye may nat be lodged here.’ 

“Yes, hardely, make hym good chere,’ seyde the payge, 
‘for this knyght hath slayne your enemy.’ 

Than they all made hym good chere as lay in theire power. 
But wete you well they made hym good chere, for they 
myght none other do, for they were but poore. And so on 
the morne he wente to masse and there he sawe the thirty 
ladyes knele and lay grovelynge uppon dyverse toumbis, 
makynge grete dole and sorow. Than sir Gareth knew well 
that in tho tombis lay their lordys. 
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Than was he sette unto souper and had many good 
dysshis. Than sir Gareth lyste well to ete, and full knyghtly 
he ete his mete and egirly. Also there was many a fayre 
lady by hym, and som seyd they nevir sawe a goodlyer man 
nothir so well of etynge. Than they made hym passynge 
good chere; and shortly, whan he had souped, his bedde was 
made there, and so he rested hym all nyght. And in the 
morne he herde masse and brake hys faste, and toke his leve 
at the douches and at them all, and thanked hir goodly of 
hir lodgyng and of hir good chere. And than she asked hym 
his name. 

‘Truly, madam,’ he seyde, ‘my name is sir Gareth of 
Orkeney, and som men call me Bewmaynes.’ 

Than knew she well hit was the same knyght that faught 
for dame Lyonesse. 

So sir Gareth departed and rode up unto a mountayne, 
and there mette hym a knyght, his name was sir Bendaleyne. 
And he seyde to sir Gareth, 

‘Thou shalt nat passe this way, for other thou shalt juste 
with me othir ellys be my presonere.’ 

‘Than woll I juste,’ seyde sir Gareth. 

And so they lette their horsis ren, and there sir Gareth 
smote hym thorowoute the body, and sir Bendelayne rode 
forth to his castell there besyde, and there dyed. So sir 
Gareth wolde have rested hym fayne. So hit happed hym 
to com to sir Bendalaynes castell. Than his knyghtys and 
servauntys aspyed that hit was he that had slayne there 
lorde. Than they armed twenty good men and com oute and 
assayled sir Gareth. And so he had no spere, but his swerde, 
and so he put his shylde afore hym, and there they brake ten 
sperys uppon hym. And they assayled hym passyngly sore, 
but ever sir Gareth defended hym as a knyght. 

So whan they sawe they myght nat overcom hym they 
rode frome hym, and toke their counceyle to sle his horse. 
And so they cam in uppon sir Gareth, and so with hir sperys 
they slewe his horse, and than they assayled hym harde. 
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But whan he was on foote there was none that he raught 
but he gaff hym such a buffette that he dud never recover. 
So he slew hem by one and one tyll they were but four; and 
there they fledde. And sir Gareth toke a good horse that 
was one of theires and rode his way. Than he rode a grete 
pace tyll that he cam to a castell, and there he herde muche 
mournyng of ladyes and jantyllwomen. So at the laste there 
cam by hyma payge. Than he asked of hym, 

‘What noyse is this that I hyre within this castell ?” 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the payge, ‘here be within this castell 
thirty ladyes, and all they be wydowys. For here is a knyght 
that waytyth dayly uppon this castell, and he is callyd the 
Browne Knyght wythoute Pyté, and he is the perelust 
knyght that now lyvyth. And therefore, sir,’ seyde the 
payge, ‘I rede you fle.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I woll nat fle, though thou be 
aferde of hym.’ 

Than the payge saw where cam the Browne Knyght, and 
sayde, 

‘Lo yondir he commyth!’ 

‘Lat me dele with hym,’ seyde sir Gareth. And whan aythir 
of othir hada syghte, they let theire horsis ren, and the Browne 
Knyght brake his spere, and sir Gareth smote hym thorow 
the body, that he overthrewe [hym] to the grounde sterke 
dede. So sir Gareth rode into the castell and prayde the 
ladyes that he myght repose hym. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the ladyes, ‘ye may nat be lodged here.’ 

‘Yes, hardely, make hym good chere,’ seyde the payge, 
‘for this knyght hath slayne your enemy.’ 

Than they all made hym good chere as lay in theire power. 
But wete you well they made hym good chere, for they 
myght none other do, for they were but poore. And so on 
the morne he wente to masse and there he sawe the thirty 
ladyes knele and lay grovelynge uppon dyverse toumbis, 
makynge grete dole and sorow. Than sir Gareth knew well 
that in tho tombis lay their lordys. 
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‘Fayre ladyes,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘ye muste at the next 
feste be at the courte of kynge Arthure, and sey that I, sir 
Gareth, sente you thydir.’ 

‘Sir, we shall do your commaundemente,’ seyde the ladyes. 

5 So he departed; and by fortune he cam to a mountayne, 
and there he founde a goodly knyght that bade hym ‘Abyde, 
sir knyght, and juste with me!’ 

‘What ar ye?’ seyde sir Gareth. 

‘My name is,’ he seyde, ‘called deuke de la Rowse.” 

ro ‘A, sir, ye ar the same knyght that I lodged onys within 
your castell, and there I made promyse unto youre lady that 
I sholde yelde me to you.’ 

‘A,’ seyde the deuke, ‘arte thou that proude knyght that 
profyrde to fyght with my knyghtes? Therefore make the 

rs redy, for I woll have ado wyth you.’ 

So they let their horsis renne, and there sir Gareth smote 
the deuke downe frome his horse: but the deuke lyghtly 

145 avoyded his horse and dressed his shylde and drew his 
swerde, and bade sir Gareth alyght and fyght with hym. 

20 So he dud alyght, and they dud grete batayle togedyrs more 
than an houre, and eythir hurte other full sore. But at the 
laste sir Gareth gate the deuke to the erthe, and wolde have 
slayne hym; and than he yelded hym. 

‘Than muste ye go,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘unto kynge 

25 Arthure, my lorde, at the next hyghe feste, and sey that I, 
sir Gareth, sente you thydir.’ 

“We shall do this,’ seyde the deuke, ‘and I woll do you 
omage and feauté wyth an hondredsom of knyghtes with 
me, and all the dayes of my lyff to do you servyse where ye 

30 woll commaunde me.’ 

(34) So the deuke departed, and sir Gareth stoode there alone. 
And as he stoode he sey an armed knyght on horsebak 
commynge towarde hym. Than sir Gareth mownted uppon 
horsebak, and so withoute ony wordis they ran togedir as 
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thundir. And there that knyght hurte sir Gareth undir the 
syde with his spere, and than they alyght and drewe there 
swerdys and gaff grete strokys, that the bloode trayled downe 
to the grounde; and so they fought two owres. So at the laste 
there com the damesell Lyonette that som men calle the dame- 
sell Savyage. And she com rydynge uppon an ambelynge 
mule, and there she cryed all on hygh: 

‘Sir Gawayne! leve thy fyghtynge with thy brothir, sir 
Gareth!’ 

And whan he herde hir sey so, he threwe away his shylde 
and his swerde, and ran to sir Gareth and toke hym in his 
armys, and sytthen kneled downe and asked hym mercy. 

‘What ar ye,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘that ryght now were so 
stronge and so myghty, and now so sodeynly is yelde to me?’ 

‘A, sir Gareth, | am your brother, sir Gawayne, that for 
youre sake have had grete laboure and travayle.’ 

Than sir Gareth unlaced hys helme, and kneled downe 
to hym and asked hym mercy. Than they arose bothe, and 
braced eythir othir in there armys, and wepte a grete whyle 
or they myght speke; and eythir of them gaff other the pryse 
of the batayle, and there were many kynde wordys betwene 
them. 

‘Alas! my fayre brother,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I ought of 
ryght to worshyp you, and ye were nat my brother, for ye 
have worshipte kynge Arthure and all his courte, for ye 
have sente mo worshypfull knyghtes this twelve-monthe 
than fyve the beste of the Rounde Table hath done excepte 
sir Launcelot.’ 

Than cam the lady Savyaige, that was the lady Lyonet that 
rode with sir Gareth so long; and there she dud staunche 
sir Gareths woundis and sir Gawaynes. 

‘Now what woll ye do?’ seyde the damesell Saveaige. 
‘Mesemyth hit were beste that kynge Arthure had wetynge 
of you bothe: for your horsis ar so brused that they may not 
beare.’ 

‘Now, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I pray you 
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ryde unto my lorde, myne unkle kynge Arthure, and tell 
hym what adventure is betydde me here; and I suppose he 
woll nat tary longe.’ 

Than she toke hir mule and lyghtly she rode to kynge 
Arthure, that was but two myle thens. And whan she had 
tolde hir tydynges to the kynge, the kynge bade, “Gete me 
a palefrey!’ And whan he was on horsebak he bade the 
lordys and ladyes com aftir and they wolde; and there was 
sadelyng and brydelyng of quenys and prynces horsis, and 
well was he that sonneste myght be redy. 

So whan the kynge cam there, he saw sir Gawayne and 
sir Gareth sitt uppon a lytyll hyllys syde. Than the kynge 
avoyded his horse, and whan he cam nye to sir Gareth he 
wolde a spokyn and myght nat, and therewyth he sanke 
downe in a sowghe for gladnesse. 

And so they sterte unto theire uncle and requyred hym 
of his good grace to be of good comforte. Wete you well 
the kynge made grete joy! And many a peteuous complaynte 
he made to sir Gareth, and ever he wepte as he had bene 
a chylde. 

So with this com his modir, the quene of Orkeney, dame 
Morgawse, and whan she saw sir Gareth redyly in the 
vysage she myght nat wepe, but sodeynly felle downe in 
a sowne and lay there a grete whyle lyke as she had bene 
dede. And than sir Gareth recomforted hir in suche wyse 
that she recovirde and made good chere. 

Than the kynge commaunded that all maner of knyghtes 
that were undir his obeysaunce sholde make their lodgynge 
ryght there, for the love of his two nevewys. And so hit 
was done, and all maner of purveya[n]s purveyde, that there 
lacked nothynge that myght be gotyn for golde nother 
sylver, nothir of wylde nor tame. 

And than by the meanys of the damesell Saveaige sir Ga- 
wayne and sir Gareth were heled of their woundys; and 
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there they suggeourned eyght dayes. Than seyde kynge Ar- 
thure unto the damesell Saveaige, 

‘I mervayle that youre sistyr, dame Lyonesse, comyth 
nat hydir to me; and in especiall that she commyth nat to 
vysyte hir knyght, my nevewe, sir Gareth, that hath had so 
muche travayle for hir love.’ 

‘My lorde,’ seyde the damesell Lyonette, ‘ye muste of 
your good grace holde hir excused, for she knowyth nat that 
my lorde sir Gareth is here.’ 

‘Go ye than for hir,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that we may 
be apoynted what is beste to done accordynge to the plesure 
of my nevewe.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘hit shall be do.’ 

And so she rode unto hir sistir, and as lyghtly as she myght 
make hir redy she cam on the morne with hir brother, sir 
Gryngamour, and with hir fourty knyghtes. And so whan 
she was com she had all the chere that myght be done bothe 
of the kynge and of many other knyghtes and also quenys. 
And amonge all thes ladyes she was named the fayryst and 
pyereles. Than whan sir Gareth mette with hir, there was 
many a goodly loke and goodly wordys, that all men of wor- 
shyp had joy to beholde them. 

Than cam kynge Arthure and many othir kynges, and 
dame Gwenyvere and quene Morgawse, his modir; and 
there the kynge asked his nevew, sir Gareth, whether he 
wolde have this lady as peramour, other ellys to have hir to 
his wyff. 

‘My lorde, wete you well that I love hir abovyn all ladyes 
lyvynge.’ 

‘Now, fayre lady,’ sayde kynge Arthure, ‘what sey ye?’ 

‘My moste noble kynge,’ seyde dame Lyonesse, ‘wete 
you well that my lorde, sir Gareth, ys to me more lever to 
have and welde as my husbonde than ony kyng other prynce 
that is crystyned; and if I may nat have hym, I promyse 
you I woll never have none. For, my lorde Arthure,’ seyde 
dame Lyonesse, ‘wete you well he is my fyrste love, and he 
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shall be the laste; and yf ye woll suffir hym to have his wyll 
and fre choyse, I dare say he woll have me.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘and I have nat you 
and welde you as my wyff, there shall never lady nother 
jantyllwoman rejoyse me.’ 

‘What, nevewe?’ seyde the kynge. ‘Is the wynde in that 
dore? For wete you well I wolde nat for the stynte [of] my 
crowne to be causer to withdraw your hertys. And wete you 
well ye can nat love so well but I shall rather encrece hyt 
than discrece hit; and also ye shall have my love and my 
lordeshyp in the uttirmuste wyse that may lye in my power.’ 
And in the same wyse seyde sir Garethys modir. 

So anone there was made a provision for the day of 
maryaige, and by the kynges advyse hit was provyded that hit 
sholde be at Mychaelmasse folowyng, at Kyng Kenadowne, 
by the seesyde; for there is a plenteuouse contrey. And so 
hit was cryed in all the placis thorow the realme. And than 
sir Gareth sente his somons to all tho knyghtes and ladyes 
that he had wonne in batayle tofore, that they sholde be at 
his day of maryage at Kyng Kenadowne, by the seeseyde. 

And than dame Lyonesse and the damesell Lyonet wyth 
sir Gryngamour rode to their castell, and a goodly and a 
ryche rynge she gaff to sir Gareth, and he gaff hir another. 
And kynge Arthure gaff hir a ryche bye of golde, and so she 
departed. And kynge Arthure and his felyshyp rode towarde 
Kyng Kenadowne; and sir Gareth brought his lady on the 
way, and so cam to the kynge agayne, and rode wyth hym. 
Lorde, the grete chere that sir Launcelot made of sir Gareth 
and he of hym! For there was no knyght that sir Gareth 
loved so well as he dud sir Launcelot; and ever for the moste 
party he wolde ever be in sir Launcelottis company. 

For evir aftir sir Gareth had aspyed sir Gawaynes condu- 
cions, he wythdrewe hymself fro his brother sir Gawaynes 
felyship, for he was evir vengeable, and where he hated 


he wolde be avenged with murther: and that hated sir 
Gareth. 
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So hit drew faste to Mychaelmas, that hydir cam the lady 
dame Lyonesse, the lady of the Castell Perelus, and hir 
sister, the damesell Lyonet, with sir Gryngamour, her 
brother, with hem; for he had the conduyte of thes ladyes. 
And there they were lodged at the devyse of kynge Arthure. 

And uppon Myghelmas day the bysshop of Caunturbyry 
made the weddyng betwene sir Gareth and dame Lyonesse 
with grete solempnyté. And kynge Arthure made sir Ga- 
herys to wedde the damesell Saveage, dame Lyonet. And 
sir Aggravayne kynge Arthure made to wedde dame Lyones- 
seis neese, a fayre lady; hir name was dame Lawrell. 

And so whan this solempnyté was done, than com in the 
Grene Knyght, sir Pertolope, with thirty knyghtes; and there 
he dud omage and feauté to sir Gareth, and all thes knyghtes 
to holde of hym for evermore. Also sir Pertolope seyde, 

‘I pray you that at this feste | may be your chambirlayne.’ 

“With good wyll,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘syth hit lyke you to 
take so symple an offyce.’ 

Than com in the Rede Knyght wyth three score knyghtes 
with hym, and dud to sir Gareth omage and feauté, and all 
tho knyghtes to holde of hym for evermore. And than sir 
Perimones prayde sir Gareth to graunte hym to be his chyeff 
butler at the hygh feste. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘that ye have this offyce and 
hit were bettir.’ 

Than com in sir Persaunte of Inde wyth an hondred 
knyghtes with hym, and there he dud omage and feauté, 
and all his knyghtes sholde do hym servyse and holde their 
londis of hym for evir. And there he prayde sir Gareth to 
make hym his sewear cheyff at that hyghe feste. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘that ye have hit and hit 
were bettir.’ 

Than com in the deuke de la Rouse with an hondred 
knyghtes with hym; and there he dud omage and feauté 
to sir Gareth, and so to holde there londis of hym for ever- 
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more. And he requyred sir Gareth that he myght serve hym 
of the wyne that day of the hyghe feste. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘and hit were bettir.’ 

Than cam the Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundis that 
hyght sir Ironsyde, and he brought with hym three hondred 
knyghtes; and there he dud omage and feauté, and all tho 
knyghtes to holde their londys of hym for ever. And than 
he asked of sir Gareth to be his kerver. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘and hit please you.’ 

Than com into the courte thirty ladyes, and all they semed 
wydows; and tho ladyes brought with hem many fayre 
jantyllwomen, and all they kneled downe at onys unto kynge 
Arthure and unto sir Gareth; and there all tho ladyes tolde 
the kynge how that sir Gareth had delyverde them fro the 
Dolorous Towre, and slew the Browne Knyght withoute Pyté: 
‘and therefore all we and oure ayres for evermore woll do 
omage unto sir Gareth of Orkeney.’ 

So than the kynges, quenys, pryncis, erlys, barouns, and 
many bolde knyghtes wente to mete; and well may ye wete 
that there was all maner of plenté and all maner revels and 
game, with all maner of mynstralsy that was used tho dayes. 
Also there was grete justys three dayes, but the kynge 
wolde nat suffir sir Gareth to juste, because of his new bryde; 
for, as the Freynsh boke seyth, that dame Lyonesse desyred 
eu the kynge that none that were wedded sholde juste at that 
estie: 

So the fyrste day there justed sir Lameroke de Gelys, for 
he [o]verthrewe thirty knyghtes and dud passyng mervelus 
dedis of armys. And than kynge Arthure made sir Per- 
saunte and his bretherne knyghtes o[f] the Rounde Table 
to their lyvys ende, and gaff hem grete landys. 

Also the secunde day there justed sir Trystrams beste, 
and he overthrew fourty knyghtes, and dud there mervelus 
dedis of armys. And there kynge Arthure made sir Ironsyde, 
that was the Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundys, a knyght of 
the Table Rounde to his lyvis ende, and gaff hym grete landis. 
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Than the thirde day there justed sir Launcelot, and he 
overthrew fyfty knyghtes and dud many dedis of armys, 
that all men wondird. And there kynge Arthure made the 
deuke de la Rowse a knyght of the Table Rounde to his 
lyvys ende, and gaff hym grete londis to spende. 

But whan this justis was done, sir Lameroke and sir 
Trystrams departed suddeynly and wolde nat be knowyn; 
for the whych kyng Arthure and all the courte was sore 
dysplesid. 

And so they helde the courte fourty dayes with grete 
solempnyté. And thus sir Gareth of Orkeney was a noble 
knyght, that wedded dame Lyonesse of the Castell Parelus. 
And also sir Gaheris wedded her sistir, dame Lyonette, that 
was called the damesell Saveaige. And sir Aggravayne 
wedded dame Lawrell, a fayre lady wyth grete and myghty 
londys, wyth grete ryches igyifyn wyth them, that ryally 
they myght lyve tyll theire lyvis ende. 


AND | PRAY YOU ALL THAT REDYTH THIS TALE TO PRAY 
FOR HYM THAT THIS WROTE, THAT GOD SENDE HYM GOOD 
DELYVERAUNCE SONE AND HASTELY. AMEN. 


HERE ENDYTH THE TaLe oF SIR GARETH OF ORKENEY. 
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HOW BEAUMAINS CAME TO KING ARTHUR'S COURT AND 
DEMANDED THREE PETITIONS OF KING ARTHUR. 


WW: Arthur held his Round Table most plenour, it fortuned 
that he commanded that the high feast of Pentecost should 
be holden at a city and a castle, the which in those days was called 
Kynke Kenadonne, upon the sands that marched nigh Wales. So 
ever the king had a custom that at the feast of Pentecost in espe- 
cial, afore other feasts in the year, he would not go that day to meat 
until he had heard or seen of a great marvel. And for that custom 
all manner of strange adventures came before Arthur as at that 
feast before all other feasts. And so Sir Gawaine, a little to-fore 
noon of the day of Pentecost, espied at a window three men upon 
horseback, and a dwarf on foot, and so the three men alighted, and 
the dwarf kept their horses, and one of the three men was higher 
than the other twain by a foot and an half. Then Sir Gawaine went 
unto the king and said, Sir, go to your meat, for here at the hand 
come strange adventures. So Arthur went unto his meat with 
many other kings. And there were all the knights of the Round 
Table, save only those that were prisoners or slain at a recounter. 
Then at the high feast evermore they should be fulfilled the whole 
number of an hundred and fifty, for then was the Round Table fully 
complished. 

Right so came into the hall two men well beseen and richly, and 
upon their shoulders there leaned the goodliest young man and 
the fairest that ever they all saw, and he was large and long, and 
broad in the shoulders, and well visaged, and the fairest and the 
largest handed that ever man saw, but he fared as though he might 
not go nor bear himself but if he leaned upon their shoulders. Anon 
as Arthur saw him there was made peace and room, and right so 


they yede with him unto the high dais, without saying of any 
words. Then this much young man pulled him aback, and easily 
stretched up straight, saying, King Arthur, God you bless and all 
your fair fellowship, and in especial the fellowship of the Table 
Round. And for this cause I am come hither, to pray you and 
require you to give me three gifts, and they shall not be unrea- 
sonably asked, but that ye may worshipfully and honourably grant 
them me, and to you no great hurt nor loss. And the first don and 
gift I will ask now, and the other two gifts I will ask this day twelve- 
month, wheresomever ye hold your high feast. Now ask, said 
Arthur, and ye shall have your asking. 

Now, sir, this is my petition for this feast, that ye will give me 
meat and drink sufficiently for this twelvemonth, and at that day 
I will ask mine other two gifts. 

My fair son, said Arthur, ask better, I counsel thee, for this is 
but a simple asking; for my heart giveth me to thee greatly, that 
thou art come of men of worship, and greatly my conceit faileth 
me but thou shalt prove a man of right great worship. Sir, he said, 
thereof be as it be may, I have asked that I will ask. Well, said the 
king, ye shall have meat and drink enough; I never defended that 
none, neither my friend nor my foe. But what is thy name I would 
wit? I cannot tell you, said he. That is marvel, said the king, that 
thou knowest not thy name, and thou art the goodliest young man 
that ever I saw. Then the king betook him to Sir Kay the steward, 
and charged him that he should give him of all manner of meats 
and drinks of the best, and also that he had all manner of finding 
as though he were a lord’s son. That shall little need, said Sir Kay, 
to do such cost upon him; for I dare undertake he is a villain born, 
and never will make man, for an he had come of gentlemen he 
would have asked of you horse and armour, but such as he is, so 
he asketh. And sithen he hath no name, | shall give him a name 
that shall be Beaumains, that is Fair-hands, and into the kitchen I 
shall bring him, and there he shall have fat brose every day, that 
he shall be as fat by the twelvemonths’ end as a pork hog. Right 
so the two men departed and beleft him to Sir Kay, that scorned 
him and mocked him. 


ao PAP TeR ie 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR GAWAINE WERE 
WROTH BECAUSE SIR KAY MOCKED BEAUMAINS, AND 
OF A DAMOSEL WHICH DESIRED A KNIGHT TO 
FIGHT FORA LADY. 


HEREAT was Sir Gawaine wroth, and in especial Sir Launcelot 

bade Sir Kay leave his mocking, for I dare lay my head he shall 
prove a man of great worship. Let be, said Sir Kay, it may not be 
by no reason, for as he is, so he hath asked. Beware, said Sir 
Launcelot, so ye gave the good knight Brewnor, Sir Dinadan’s 
brother, a name, and ye called him La Cote Male Taile, and that 
turned you to anger afterward. As for that, said Sir Kay, this shall 
never prove none such. For Sir Brewnor desired ever worship, and 
this desireth bread and drink and broth; upon pain of my life he 
was fostered up in some abbey, and, howsomever il was, ihey failed 
meat and drink, and so hither he is come for his sustenance. 

And so Sir Kay bade get him a place, and sit down to meat; so 
Beaumains went to the hall door, and set him down among boys 
and lads, and there he ate sadly. And then Sir Launcelot after meat 
bade him come to his chamber, and there he should have meat 
and drink enough. And so did Sir Gawaine: but he refused them 
all; he would do none other but as Sir Kay commanded him, for 
no proffer. But as touching Sir Gawaine, he had reason to proffer 
him lodging, meat, and drink, for that proffer came of his blood, 
for he was nearer kin to him than he wist. But that as Sir Launcelot 
did was of his great gentleness and courtesy. 

So thus he was put into the kitchen, and lay nightly as the boys 
of the kitchen did. And so he endured all that twelvemonth, and 
never displeased man nor child, but always he was meck and mild. 
But ever when that he saw any jousting of knights, that would he 
see an he might. And ever Sir Launcelot would give him gold to 
spend, and clothes, and so did Sir Gawaine, and where there were 
any masteries done, thereat would he be, and there might none 
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cast bar nor stone to him by two yards. Then would Sir Kay say, 
How liketh you my boy of the kitchen? So it passed on till the feast 
of Whitsuntide. And at that time the king held it at Carlion in the 
most royallest wise that might be, like as he did yearly. But the 
king would no meat eat upon the Whitsunday, until he heard some 
adventures. Then came there a squire to the king and said, Sir, ye 
may go to your meat, for here cometh a damosel with some strange 
adventures. Then was the king glad and sat him down. 

Right so there came a damosel into the hall and saluted the king, 
and prayed him of succour. For whom? said the king, what is the 
adventure? 

Sir, she said, I have a lady of great worship and renown, and 
she is besieged with a tyrant, so that she may not out of her castle; 
and because here are called the noblest knights of the world, I come 
to you to pray you of succour. What hight your lady, and where 
dwelleth she, and who is she, and what is his name that hath 
besieged her? Sir king, she said, as for my lady’s name that shall 
not ye know for me as at this time, but I let you wit she is a lady 
of great worship and of great lands; and as for the tyrant that 
besiegeth her and destroyeth her lands, he is called the Red Knight 
of the Red Launds. I know him not, said the king. Sir, said Sir 
Gawaine, I know him well, for he is one of the periloust knights 
of the world; men say that he hath seven men’s strength, and from 
him I escaped once full hard with my life. Fair damosel, said the 
king, there be knights here would do their power for to rescue your 
lady, but because you will not tell her name, nor where she 
dwelleth, therefore none of my knights that here be now shall go 
with you by my will. Then must I speak further, said the damosel. 
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HOW BEAUMAINS DESIRED THE BATTLE, AND HOW IT 
WAS GRANTED TO HIM, AND HOW HE DESIRED TO BE 
MADE KNIGHT OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 


ITH these words came before the king Beaumains, while the 

damosel was there, and thus he said, Sir king, God thank 
you, I have been this twelvemonth in your kitchen, and have had 
my full sustenance, and now I will ask my two gifts that be behind. 
Ask, upon my peril, said the king. Sir, this shall be my two gifts, 
first that ye will grant me to have this adventure of the damosel, 
for it belongeth unto me. Thou shalt have it, said the king, I grant 
it thee. Then, sir, this is the other gift, that ye shall bid Launcelot 
du Lake to make me knight, for of him I will be made knight and 
else of none. And when I am passed I pray you let him ride after 
me, and make me knight when I require him. All this shall be done, 
said the king. Fie on thee, said the damosel, shall I have none but 
one that is your kitchen page? Then was she wroth, and took her 
horse and departed. And with that there came one to Beaumains 
and told him his horse and armour was come for him; and there 
was the dwarf come with all thing that him needed, in the richest 
manner: thereat all the court had much marvel from whence came 
all that gear. So when he was armed there was none but few so 
goodly a man as he was; and right so as he came into the hall and 
took his leave of King Arthur, and Sir Gawaine, and Sir Launcelot, 
and prayed that he would hie after him, and so departed and rode 
after the damosel. 


a— CHAPTER IV = 


HOW BEAUMAINS DEPARTED, AND HOW HE GAT OF SIR 
KAY A SPEAR AND A SHIELD, AND HOW HE JOUSTED 
‘WITH SIR LAUNCELOT. 


ur there went many after to behold how well he was horsed 
Bun trapped in cloth of gold, but he had neither shield nor 
spear. Then Sir Kay said all open in the hall I will ride after my boy 
in the kitchen, to wit whether he will know me for his better. Said 
Sir Launcelot and Sir Gawaine, Yet abide at home. So Sir Kay made 
him ready and took his horse and his spear, and rode after him. 
And right as Beaumains overtook the damosel, right so came Sir 
Kay and said, Beaumiains, what, sir, know ye not me? Then ‘he 
turned his horse, and knew it was Sir Kay, that had done him all 
the despite as ye have heard afore. Yea, said Beaumains, I know 
you for an ungentle knight of the court, and therefore beware of 
me. Therewith Sir Kay put his spear in the rest, and ran straight 
upon him; and Beaumains came as fast upon him with his sword 
in his hand, and so he put away his spear with his sword, and with 
a foin thrust him through the side, that Sir Kay fell down as he 
had been dead; and he alighted down and took Sir Kay’s shield and 
his spear, and stert upon his own horse and rode his way. 

All that saw Sir Launcelot, and so did the damosel. And then he 
bade his dwarf stert upon Sir Kay’s horse, and so he did. By that Sir 
Launcelot was come, then he proffered Sir Launcelot to joust; and 
either made them ready, and they came together so fiercely that 
either bare down other to the earth, and sore were they bruised. Then 
Sir Launcelot arose and helped him from his horse. And then 
Beawuains threw his shield {rom him, and proffered to fight with Sir 
Launcelot on foot; and so they rushed together like boars, tracing, 
rasing, and foining to the mountenanee of an hour; and Sir Launcelot 
felt him so big that he marvelled of his strength, for he fought more 
liker a giant than a knight, and that his fighting was durable and pass- 
ing perilous. For Sir Launcelot had so much ado with him that he 


dreaded himself to be shamed, and said, Beaumains, fight not so sore, 
your quarrel and mine is not so great but we may leave off. Truly 
that is truth, said Beaumaiiis, but it doth me good to feel your night, 
and yet, my lord, I showed not the utterance. 
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HOW BEAUMAINS TOLD TO SIR LAUNCELOT HIS NAME, 
AND HOW HE WAS DUBBED KNIGHT OF STIR LAUNCELOT, 
AND AFTER OVERTOOK THE DAMOSEL. 


ih God’s name, said Sir Launcelot, for J promise you, by the faith 
of my body, I had as much to do as I might to save myself from 
you unshamed, and therefore have ye no doubt of none earthly 
knight. Hope ye so that I may any while stand a proved knight? 
said Beaumains. Yea, said Launcelot, do as ye have done, and I shall 
be your warrant. Then, I pray you, said Beaumains, give me the 
order of knighthood. Then must ye tell me your name, said 
Launcelot, and of what kin ye be born. Sir, so that ye will not 
discover me I shall, said Beaumains. Nay, said Sir Launcelot, and 
that I promise you by the faith of my body, until it be openly known. 
Then, sir, he said, my name is Gareth, and brother unto Sir Gawaine 
of father and mother. Ah, sir, said Sir Launcelot, I am more glad- 
der of you than I was; for ever me thought ye should be of great 
blood, and that ye came not to the court neither for meat nor for 
drink. And then Sir Launcelot gave him the order of knighthood, 
and then Sir Gareth prayed him for to depart and let him go. 

So Sir Launcelot departed from him and came to Sir Kay, and 
made him to be borne home upon his shield, and so he was healed 
hard with the life: and all men scorned Sir Kay, and in especial Sir 
Gawaine and Sir Launcelot said it was not his part to rebuke no 
young man, for full little knew he of what birth he is come, and 
for what cause he came to this court; and so we leave Sir Kay and 
turn we unto Beaumains. 


When he had overtaken the damosel, anon she said, What dost 
thou here? thou stinkest all of the kitchen, thy clothes be bawdy 
of the grease and tallow that thou gainest in King Arthur's kitchen; 
weenest thou, said she, that I allow thee, for yonder knight that 
thou killest. Nay truly, for thou slewest him unhappily and 
cowardly; therefore turn again, bawdy kitchen page, I know thee 
well, for Sir Kay named thee Beaumains. What art thou but a lusk 
and a turner of broaches and a ladle-washer? Damosel, said 
Beaumains, say to me what ye will, I will not go from you what- 
somever ye say, for I have undertaken to King Arthur for to achieve 
your adventure, and so shall I finish it to the end, either I shall die 
therefore. Fie on thee, kitchen knave, wilt thou finish mine adven- 
ture? thou shalt anon be met withal, that thou wouldest not for 
all the broth that ever thou suppest once look him in the face. I 
shall assay, said Beaumains. 

So thus as they rode in the wood, there came a man flying all 
that ever he might. Whither wilt thou? said Beaumains. O lord, he 
said, help me, for here by in a slade are six thieves that have taken 
my lord and bound him, so I am afeard lest they will slay him. Bring 
me thither, said Beaumains. And so they rode together until they 
came thereas was the knight bounden; and then he rode unto them, 
and struck one unto the death, and then another, and at the third 
stroke he slew the third thief, and then the other three fled. And he 
rode after them, and he overtook them; and then those three thieves 
turned again and assailed Beaumains hard, but at the last he slew 
them, and returned and unbound the knight. And the knight 
thanked him, and prayed him to ride with him to his castle there a 
little beside, and he should worshipfully reward him for his good 
deeds. Sir, said Beaumains, I will no reward have: I was this day 
made knight of noble Sir Launcelot, and therefore I will no reward 
have, but God reward me. And also I must follow this damosel. 

And when he came nigh her she bade him ride from her, For 
thou smellest all of the kitchen: weenest thou that I have joy of 
thee, for all this deed that thou hast done is but mishapped thee: 
but thou shalt see a sight shall make thee turn again, and that 
lightly. Then the same knight which was rescued of the thieves 


rode after that damosel, and prayed her to lodge with him all that 
night. And because it was near night the damosel rode with him 
to his castle, and there they had great cheer, and at supper the 
knight sat Sir Beaumains afore the damosel. Fie, fie, said she, Sir 
knight, ye are uncourteous to set a kitchen page afore me; him 
beseemeth better to stick a swine than to sit afore a damosel of 
high parage. Then the knight was ashamed at her words, and took 
him up, and set him at a sideboard, and set himself afore him, and 
so all that night they had good cheer and merry rest. 
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HOW BEAUMAINS FOUGHT AND SLEW TWO KNIGHTS AT 
A PASSAGE. 


vn on the morn the damosel and he took their leave and 
thanked the knight, and so departed, and rode on their way 
until they came to a great forest. And there was a great river and 
but one passage, and there were ready two knights on the farther 
side to let them the passage. What sayest thou, said the damosel, 
wilt thou match yonder knights or turn again? Nay, said Sir 
Beaumains, | will not turn again an they were six more. And there- 
withal he rushed into the water, and in midst of the water either 
brake their spears upon other to their hands, and then they drew 
their swords, and smote eagerly at other. And at the last Sir 
Beaumains smote the other upon the helm that his head stonied, 
and therewithal he fell down in the water, and there was he 
drowned. And then he spurred his horse upon the land, where the 
other knight fell upon him, and brake his spear, and so they drew 
their swords and fought long together. At the last Sir Beaumains 
clave his helm and his head down to the shoulders; and so he rode 
unto the damosel and bade her ride forth on her way. 

Alas, she said, that ever a kitchen page should have that fortune 
to destroy such two doughty knights: thou weenest thou hast done 


doughtily, that is not so; for the first knight his horse stumbled, 
and there he was drowned in the water, and never it was by thy 
force, nor by thy might. And the last knight by mishap thou camest 
behind him and mishappily thou slew him. 

Damosel, said Beaumains, ye may say what ye will, but with 
whomsomever I have ado withal, I trust to God to serve him or he 
depart. And therefore I reck not what ye say, so that I may win 
your lady. Fie, fie, foul kitchen knave, thou shalt see knights that 
shall abate thy boast. Fair damosel, give me goodly language, and 
then my care is past, for what knights somever they be, I care not, 
nor I doubt them not. Also, said she, I say it for thine avail, yet 
mayest thou turn again with thy worship; for an thou follow me, 
thou art but slain, for I see all that ever thou dost is but by misad- 
venture, and not by prowess of thy hands. Well, damosel, ye may 
say what ye will, but wheresomever ye go | will follow you. So this 
Beaumains rode with that lady till evensong time, and ever she 
chid him, and would not rest. And they came to a black laund; and 
there was a black hawthorn, and thereon hung a black banner, and 
on the other side there hung a black shield, and by it stood a black 
spear great and long, and a great black horse covered with silk, and 
a black stone fast by. 
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ill sat a knight all armed in black harness, and his name was 
the Knight of the Black Laund. Then the damosel, when she 
saw that knight, she bade him flee down that valley, for his horse 
was not saddled. Gramercy, said Beaumains, for always ye would 
have me a coward. With that the Black Knight, when she came 
nigh him, spake and said, Damosel, have ye brought this knight of 


King Arthur to be your champion? Nay, fair knight, said she, this 
is but a kitchen knave that was fed in King Arthur’s kitchen for 
alms. Why cometh he, said the knight, in such array? it is shame 
that he beareth you company. Sir, I cannot be delivered of him, 
said she, for with me he rideth maugre mine head: God would that 
ye should put him from me, other to slay him an ye may, for he 
is an unhappy knave, and unhappily he hath done this day: 
through mishap I saw him slay two knights at the passage of the 
water; and other deeds he did before right marvellous and through 
unhappiness. That marvelleth me, said the Black Knight, that any 
man that is of worship will have ado with him. They know him 
not, said the damosel, and for because he rideth with me, they 
ween that he be some man of worship born. That may be, said the 
Black Knight; howbeit as ye say that he be no man of worship, he 
is a full likely person, and full like to be a strong man: but thus 
much shall I grant you, said the Black Knight; I shall put him down 
upon one foot, and his horse and his harness he shall leave with 
me, for it were shame to me to do him any more harm. 

When Sir Beaumains heard him say thus, he said, Sir knight, 
thou art full large of my horse and my harness; I let thee wit it cost 
thee nought, and whether it liketh thee or not, this laund will I 
pass maugre thine head. And horse nor harness gettest thou none 
of mine, but if thou win them with thy hands; and therefore let 
see what thou canst do. Sayest thou that? said the Black Knight, 
now yield thy lady from thee, for it beseemeth never a kitchen 
page to ride with such a lady. Thou liest, said Beaumains, | am a 
gentleman born, and of more high lineage than thou, and that will 
I prove on thy body. 

Then in great wrath they departed with their horses, and came 
together as it had been the thunder, and the Black Knight’s spear 
brake, and Beaumains thrust him through both his sides, and 
therewith his spear brake, and the truncheon left still in his side. 
But nevertheless the Black Knight drew his sword, and smote 
many eager strokes, and of great might, and hurt Beaumains full 
sore. But at the last the Black Knight, within an hour and an hall, 
he fell down off his horse in swoon, and there he died. And when 


Beaumains saw him so well horsed and armed, then he alighted 
down and armed him in his armour, and so took his horse and 
rode after the damosel. 

When she saw him come nigh, she said, Away, kitchen knave, 
out of the wind, for the smell of thy bawdy clothes grieveth me. Alas, 
she said, that ever such a knave should by mishap slay so good a 
knight as thou hast done, but all this is thine unhappiness. But here 
by is one shall pay thee all thy payment, and therefore yet I coun- 
sel thee, flee. It may happen me, said Beaumains, to be beaten or 
slain, but I warn you, fair damosel, I will not flee away, nor leave 
your company, for all that ye can say; for every ye say that they will 
kill me or beat me, but howsomever it happeneth I escape, and they 
lie on the ground. And therefore it were as good for you to hold you 
still thus all day rebuking me, for away will I not till I see the utter- 
most of this journey, or else I will be slain, other truly beaten; there- 
fore ride on your way, for follow you I will whatsomever happen. 


ts CHAPTER. VII os 


HOW THE BROTHER OF THE KNIGHT THAT WAS SLAIN 
MET WITH BEAUMAINS. AND FOUGHT WITH BEAUMAINS 
PILE HE WAS YIELDEN: 


= as they rode together, they saw a knight come driving by 
them all in green, both his horse and his harness; and when 
he came nigh the damosel, he asked her, Is that my brother the 
Black Knight that ye have brought with you? Nay, nay, she said, 
this unhappy kitchen knave hath slain your brother through 
unhappiness. Alas, said the Green Knight, that is great pity, that so 
noble a knight as he was should so unhappily be slain, and namely 
of a knave’s hand, as ye say that he is. Ah ! traitor, said the Green 
Knight, thou shalt die for slaying of my brother; he was a full noble 
knight, and his name was Sir Percard. I defy thee, said Beaumains, 
for T let thee wit I slew him knightly and not shamefully. 


Therewithal the Green Knight rode unto an horn that was 
green, and it hung upon a thorn, and there he blew three deadly 
motes, and there came two damosels and armed him lightly. And 
then he took a great horse, and a green shield and a green spear. 
And then they ran together with all their mights, and brake their 
spears unto their hands. And then they drew their swords, and 
gave many sad strokes, and either of them wounded other full ill. 
And at the last, at an overthwart, Beaumains with his horse struck 
the Green Knight's horse upon the side, that he fell to the earth. 
And then the Green Knight avoided his horse lightly, and dressed 
him upon foot. That saw Beaumains, and therewithal he alighted, 
and they rushed together like two mighty kemps a long while, and 
sore they bled both. With that came the damosel, and said, My lord 
the Green Knight, why for shame stand ye so long fighting with 
the kitchen knave? Alas, it is shame that ever ye were made knight, 
to see such a lad to match such a knight, as the weed overgrew the 
corn. Therewith the Green Knight was ashamed, and therewithal 
he gave a great stroke of might, and clave his shield through. When 
Beaumains saw his shield cloven asunder he was a little ashamed 
of that stroke and of her language; and then he gave him such a 
buffet upon the helm that he fell on his knees. And so suddenly 
Beaumains pulled him upon the ground grovelling. And then the 
Green Knight cried him mercy, and yielded him unto Sir 
Beaumains, and prayed him to slay him not. All is in vain, said 
Beaumains, for thou shalt die but if this damosel that came with 
me pray me to save thy life. And therewithal he unlaced his helm 
like as he would slay him. Fie upon thee, false kitchen page, I will 
never pray thee to save his life, for I will never be so much in thy 
danger. Then shall he die, said Beaumains. Not so hardy, thou 
bawdy knave, said the damosel, that thou slay him. Alas, said the 
Green Knight, suffer me not to die for a fair word may save me. 
Fair knight, said the Green Knight, save my life, and I will forgive 
thee the death of my brother, and for ever to become thy man, and 
thirty knights that hold of me for ever shall do you service. In the 
devil’s name, said the damosel, that such a bawdy kitchen knave 
should have thee and thirty knights’ service. 


Sir knight, said Beaumains, all this availeth thee not, but if my 
damosel speak with me for thy life. And therewithal he made a 
semblant to slay him. Let be, said the damosel, thou bawdy knave; 
slay him not, for an thou do thou shalt repent it. Damosel, said 
Beaumains, your charge is to me a pleasure, and at your command- 
ment his life shall be saved, and else not. Then he said, Sir knight 
with the green arms, I release thee quit at this damosel’s request, 
for I will not make her wroth, I will fulfil all that she chargeth me. 
And then the Green Knight kneeled down, and did him homage 
with his sword. Then said the damosel, Me repenteth, Green 
Knight, of your damage, and of your brother’s death, the Black 
Knight, for of your help I had great mister, for I dread me sore to 
pass this forest. Nay, dread you not, said the Green Knight, for ye 
shall lodge with me this night, and to-morn IJ shall help you 
through this forest. So they took their horses and rode to his 
manor, which was fast there beside. 


= CHAPTER 1X =: 


HOW THE DAMOSEL AGAIN REBUKED BEAUMAINS, AND 
WOULD NOT SUFFER -HIM TOSSIT*AT HERA Ee 
CALLED HIM KITCHEINSBOY. 


yee ever she rebuked Beaumains, and would not suffer him to 
. Asit at her table, but as the Green Knight took him and sat him 
at a side table. Marvel methinketh, said the Green Knight to the 
damosel, why ye rebuke this noble knight as ye do, for I warn you, 
damosel, he is a full noble knight, and I know no knight is able to 
match him; therefore ye do great wrong to rebuke him, for he shall 
do you right good service, for whatsomever he maketh himself, ye 
shall prove at the end that he is come of a noble blood and of king’s 
lineage. Fie, fie, said the damosel, it is shame for you to say of him 
such worship. Truly, said the Green Knight, it were shame for me 
to say of him any disworship, for he hath proved himself a better 


knight than I am, yet have I met with many knights in my days, 
and never or this time have I found no knight his match. And so 
that night they yede unto rest, and all that night the Green Knight 
commanded thirty knights privily to watch Beaumains, for to keep 
him from all treason. 

And so on the morn they all arose, and heard their mass and 
brake their fast; and then they took their horses and rode on their 
way, and the Green Knight conveyed them through the forest; and 
there the Green Knight said, My lord Beaumains, I and these thirty 
knights shall be always at your summons, both early and late, at 
your calling and whither that ever ye will send us. It is well said, 
said Beaumains; when that I call upon you ye must yield you unto 
King Arthur, and all your knights. If that ye so command us, we 
shall be ready at all times, said the Green Knight. Fie, fie upon thee, 
in the devil’s name, said the damosel, that any good knights should 
be obedient unto a kitchen knave. So then departed the Green 
Knight and the damosel. And then she said unto Beaumains, Why 
followest thou me, thou kitchen boy? Cast away thy shield and 
they spear, and flee away; yet I counsel thee betimes or thou shalt 
say right soon, alas; for wert thou as wight as ever was Wade or 
Launcelot, Tristram, or the good knight Sir Lamorak, thou shalt 
not pass a pass here that is called the Pass Perilous. Damosel, said 
Beaumains, who is afeard Jet him flee, for it were shame to turn 
again sithen I have ridden so long with you. Well, said the damosel, 
ye shall soon, whether ye will or not. 


= CHAPTER X = 


HOW THE THIRD BROTHER, CALLED THE RED KNIGHT. 
JOUSTED AND FOUGHT AGAINST BEAUMAINS, AND HOW 
BEAUMAINS OVERCAME HIM. 


0 within a while they saw a tower as white as any snow, well 
matchecold all about, and double dyked. And over the tower 


gate there hung a fifty shields of divers colours, and under that 
tower there was a fair meadow. And therein were many knights 
and squires to behold, scaffolds and pavilions; for there upon the 
morn should be a great tournament: and the lord of the tower was 
in his castle and looked out at a window, and saw a damosel, a 
dwarf, and a knight armed at all points. So God me help, said the 
lord, with that knight will I joust, for I see that he is a knight- 
errant. And so he armed him and horsed him hastily. And when 
he was on horseback with his shield and his spear, it was all red, 
both his horse and his harness, and all that to him longeth. And 
when that he came nigh him he weened it had been his brother 
the Black Knight; and then he cried aloud, Brother, what do ye in 
these marches? Nay, nay, said the damosel, it is not he; this is but 
a kitchen knave that was brought up for alms in King Arthur’s 
court. Nevertheless, said the Red Knight, I will speak with him or 
he depart. Ah, said the damosel, this knave hath killed thy brother, 
and Sir Kay named him Beaumains, and this horse and this harness 
was thy brother’s, the Black Knight. Also I saw thy brother the 
Green Knight overcome of his hands. Now may ye be revenged 
upon him, for I may never be quit of him. 

With this either knights departed in sunder, and they came 
together with all their might, and either of their horses fell to the 
earth, and they avoided their horses, and put their shields afore 
them and drew their swords, and either gave other sad strokes, 
now here, now there, rasing, tracing, foining, and hurling like two 
boars, the space of two hours. And then she cried on high to the 
Red Knight, Alas, thou noble Red Knight, think what worship hath 
followed thee, let never a kitchen knave endure thee so long as he 
doth. Then the Red Knight waxed wroth and doubled his strokes, 
and hurt Beaumains wonderly sore, that the blood ran down to 
the ground, that it was wonder to see that strong battle. Yet at the 
last Sir Beaumains struck him to the earth, and as he would have 
slain the Red Knight, he cried mercy, saying, Noble knight, slay me 
not, and I shall yield me to thee with fifty knights with me that be 
at my commandment. And I forgive thee all the despite that thou 
hast done to me, and the death of my brother the Black Knight. 


All this availeth not, said Beaumains, but if my damosel pray me 
to save thy life. And therewith he made semblant to strike off his 
head. Let be, thou Beaumains, slay him not, for he is a noble 
knight, and not so hardy, upon thine head, but thou save him. 
Then Beaumains bade the Red Knight, Stand up, and thank the 
damosel now of thy life. Then the Red Knight prayed him to see 
his castle, and to be there all night. So the damosel then granted 
him, and there they had merry cheer. But always the damosel 
spake many foul words unto Beaumains, whereof the Red Knight 
had great marvel; and all that night the Red Knight made three 
score knights to watch Beaumains, that he should have no shame 
nor villainy. And upon the morn they heard mass and dined, and 
the Red Knight came before Beaumains with his three score 
knights, and there he proffered him his homage and fealty at all 
times, he and his knights to do him service. I thank you, said 
Beaumains, but this ye shall grant me: when I call upon you, to 
come afore my lord King Arthur, and yield you unto him to be his 
knights. Sir, said the Red Knight, I will be ready, and my fellow- 
ship, at your summons. So Sir Beaumains deparied and the 
damosel, and ever she rode chiding him in the foulest manner. 


ay CAP LER AL 9 


HOW SIR BEAUMAINS SUFFERED GREAT REBUKES OF THE 
DAMOSEL, AND HE SUFFERED IT PATIENTLY. 


AMOSEL, said Beaumains, ye are uncourteous so to rebuke me 
lelee ye do, for meseemeth I have done you good service, and 
ever ye threaten me | shall be beaten with knights that we meet, 
but ever for all your boast they lie in the dust or in the mire, and 
therefore I pray you rebuke me no more, and when ye see me 
beaten or yielden as recreant, then may ye bid me go from you 
shamefully; but first I let you wit I will not depart from you for I 
were worse than a fool an I would depart from you all the while 


that I win worship. Well, said she, right soon there shall meet a 
knight shall pay thee all thy wages, for he is the most man of 
worship of the world, except King Arthur. I will well, said 
Beaumains, the more he is of worship, the more shall be my 
worship to have ado with him. 

Then anon they were ware where was afore them a city rich 
and fair. And betwixt them and the city a mile and an half there 
was a fair meadow that seemed new mown, and therein were 
many pavilions fair to behold. Lo, said the damosel, yonder is a 
lord that owneth yonder city, and his custom is, when the weather 
is fair, to lie in this meadow to joust and tourney. And ever there 
be about him five hundred knights and gentlemen of arms, and 
there be all manner of games that any gentleman can devise. that 
goodly lord, said Beaumains, would I fain see. Thou shalt see him 
time enough, said the damosel, and so as she rode near she espied 
the pavilion where he was. Lo, said she, seest thou yonder pavil- 
ion that is all of the colour of Inde, and all manner of thing that 
there is about, men and women, and horses trapped, shields and 
spears were all of the colour of Inde, and his name is Sir Persant 
of Inde, the most lordliest knight that ever thou lookedst on. It may 
well be, said Beaumains, but be he never so stout a knight, in this 
field I shall abide till that I see him under his shield. Ah, fool, said 
she, thou wert better flee betimes. Why, said Beaumains, an he be 
such a knight as ye make him, he will not set upon me with all his 
men, or with his five hundred knights. For an there come no more 
but one at once, I shall him not fail whilst my life lasteth. Fie, fie, 
said the damosel, that ever such a stinking knave should blow such 
a boast. Damosel, he said, ye are to blame so to rebuke me, for I 
had liefer do five battles than so to be rebuked, let him come and 
then let him do his worst. 

Sir, she said, I marvel what thou art and of what kin thou art 
come; boldly thou speakest, and boldly thou speakest, and boldly 
thou hast done, that have I seen; therefore I pray thee save thyself 
an thou mayest, for thy horse and thou have had great travail, and 
I dread we dwell over long from the siege, for it is but hence seven 
mile, and all perilous passages we are passed save all only this 


passage; and here I dread me sore lest ye shall catch some hurt, 
therefore I would ye were hence, that ye were not bruised nor hurt 
with this strong knight. But I let you wit that Sir Persant of Inde 
is nothing of might nor strength unto the knight that laid the siege 
about my lady. As for that, said Sir Beaumains, be it as it be may. 
For sithen I am come so nigh this knight I will prove his might or 
I depart from him, and else I shall be shamed an I now withdraw 
me from him. And therefore, damosel, have ye no doubt by the 
grace of God I shall so deal with this knight that within two hours 
after noon I shall deliver him. And then shall we come to the siege 
by daylight. O Jesu, marvel have I, said the damosel, what manner 
aman ye be, for it may never be otherwise but that ye be come of 
a noble blood, for so foul nor shamefully did never woman rule a 
knight as I have done you, and ever courteously ye have suffered 
me, and that came never but of a gentle blood. 

Damosel, said Beaumains, a knight may little do that may not 
suffer a damosel, for whatsomever ye said unto me I took none 
heed to your words, for the more ye said the more ye angered me, 
and my wrath I wreaked upon them that I had ado withal. And 
therefore all the mis-saying that ye missaid me furthered me in my 
battle, and caused me to think to show and prove myself at the 
end what I was; for peradventure though I had meat in King 
Arthur’s kitchen, yet I might have had meat enough in other 
places, but all that I did it for to prove and assay my friends, and 
that shall be known another day; and whether that I be a gentle- 
man born or none, I let you wit, fair damosel, I have done you 
gentleman’s service, and peradventure better service yet will I do 
or I depart from you. Alas, she said, fair Beaumains, forgive me all 
that I have missaid or done against thee. With all my heart, said 
he, I forgive it you, for ye did nothing but as ye should do, for all 
your evil words pleased me; and damosel, said Beaumains, since it 
liketh you to say thus fair unto me, wit ye well it gladdeth my heart 
greatly, and now meseemeth there is no knight living but 1am able 
enough for him. 


oe CHAP TER A 


HOW BEAUMAINS FOUGHT WITH SIR PERSANT OF INDE, 
AND MADE HIM TO BE YIELDEN. 


ITH this Sir Persant of Inde had espied them as they hoved 
W: the field, and knightly he sent to them whether he came 
in war or in peace. Say to thy lord, said Beaumains, I take no force, 
but whether as him list himself. So the messenger went again unto 
Sir Persant and told him all his answer. Well then will I have ado 
with him to the utterance, and so he purveyed him and rode 
against him. And Beaumains saw him and made him ready, and 
there they met with all that ever their horses might run, and brast 
their spears either in three pieces, and their horses rushed so 
together that both their horses fell dead to the earth; and lightly 
they avoided their horses and put their shields afore them, and 
drew their swords, and gave many great strokes that sometime 
they hurtled together that they fell grovelling on the ground. Thus 
they fought two hours and more, that their shields and their 
hauberks were all forhewen, and in many steads they were 
wounded. So at the last Sir Beaumains smote him through the cost 
of the body, and then he retrayed him here and there, and knightly 
maintained his battle long time. And at the last, though him loath 
were, Beaumains smote Sir Persant above upon the helm, that he 
fell grovelling to the earth; and then he leapt upon him overthwart 
and unlaced his helm to have slain him. 

Then Sir Persant yielded him and asked him mercy. With that 
came the damosel and prayed to save his life. I will well, for it were 
pity this noble knight should die. Gramercy, said Persant, gentle 
knight and damosel. For certainly now I wot well it was ye that slew 
my brother the Black Knight at the black thorn; he was a full noble 
knight, his name was Sir Percard. Also I am sure that ye are he that 
won mine other brother the Green Knight, his name was Sir 
Pertolepe. Also ye won my brother the Red Knight, Sir Perimones. 
And now since ye have won these, this shall I do for to please you: 


ye shall have homage and fealty of me, and an hundred knights to 
be always at your commandment, to go and ride where ye will 
command us. And so they went unto Sir Persant’s pavilion and 
drank the wine, and ate spices, and afterward Sir Persant made him 
to rest upon a bed until supper time, and after supper to bed again. 
When Beaumains was abed, Sir Persant had a lady, a fair daughter 
of eighteen year of age, and there he called her unto him, and 
charged her and commanded her upon his blessing to go unto the 
knight’s bed, and lie down by his side, and make him no strange 
cheer, but good cheer, and take him in thine arms and kiss him, and 
look that this be done, I charge you, as ye will have my love and my 
good will. So Sir Persant’s daughter did as her father bade her, and 
so she went unto Sir Beaumains’ bed, and privily she dispoiled her, 
and laid her down by him, and then he awoke and saw her, and 
asked her what she was. Sir, she said, I am Sir Persant’s daughter, 
that by the commandment of my father am come hither. Be ye a 
maid or a wife? said he. Sir, she said, I am a clean maiden. God 
defend, said he, that I should defoil you to do Sir Persant such a 
shame: therefore, fair damosel, arise out of this bed or else I will. Sir, 
she said, I came not to you by mine own will, but as I was 
commanded. Alas, said Sir Beaumains, I were a shameful knight an 
I would do your father any disworship; and so he kissed her, and so 
she departed and came unto Sir Persant her father, and told him all 
how she had sped. Truly, said Sir Persant, whatsomever hesbe;ehests 
come of a noble blood. And so we leave them there till on the morn. 


s—— CHAPTER XIII = 


OF THE GOODLY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN Sih. 
PERSANT AND BEAUMAINS, AND HOW HE TOLD HIM 
THAT HIS NAME WAS SIR GARETH. 


Np so on the morn the damosel and Sir Beaumains heard mass 
and brake their fast, and so took their leave. Fair damosel, 


said Persant, whitherward are ye way-leading this knight? Sir, she 
said, this knight is going to the siege that besiegeth my sister in the 
Castle Dangerous. Ah, ah, said Persant, that is the Knight of the 
Red Laund, the which is the most perilous knight that I know now 
living, and a man that is without mercy, and men say that he hath 
seven men’s strength. God save you, said he to Beaumains, from 
that knight, for he doth great wrong to that lady, and that is great 
pity, for she is one of the fairest ladies of the world, and meseemeth 
that your damosel is her sister: is not your name Linet? said he. 
Yea, sir, said she, and my lady my sister’s name is Dame Lionesse. 
Now shall I tell you, said Sir Persant, this Red Knight of the Red 
Laund hath lain long at the siege, well-nigh this two years, and 
many times he might have had her an he had would, but he 
prolongeth the time to this intent, for to have Sir Launcelot du 
Lake to do battle with him, or Sir Tristram, or Sir Lamorak de Galis, 
or Sir Gawaine, and this is his tarrying so long at the siege. 

Now my lord Sir Persant of Inde, said the damosel Linet, | 
require you that ye will make this gentleman knight or ever he 
fight with the Red Knight. I will with all my heart, said Sir Persant, 
an it please him to take the order of knighthood of so simple a man 
as I am. Sir, said Beaumains, I thank you for your good will, for I 
am better sped, for certainly the noble knight Sir Launcelot made 
me knight. Ah, said Sir Persant, of a more renowned knight might 
ye not be made knight; for of all knights he may be called chief of 
knighthood; and so all the world saith, that betwixt three knights 
is departed clearly knighthood, that is Launcelot du Lake, Sir 
Tristram de Liones, and Sir Lamorak de Galis: these bear now the 
renown. There be many other knights, as Sir Palamides the Saracen 
and Sir Safere his brother; also Sir Bleoberis and Sir Blamore de 
Ganis his brother; also Sir Bors de Ganis and Sir Ector de Maris and 
Sir Percivale de Galis; these and many more be noble knights, but 
there be none that pass the three above said: therefore God speed 
you well, said Sir Persant, for an ye may match the Red Knight ye 
shall be called the fourth of the world. 

Sir, said Beaumains, I would fain be of good fame and of knight- 
hood. And I let you wit I came of good men, for I dare say my 


father was a noble man, and so that ye will keep it in close, and 
this damosel, I will tell you of what kin Iam. We will not discover 
you, said they both, till ye command us, by the faith we owe unto 
God. Truly then, said he, my name is Gareth of Orkney, and King 
Lot was my father, and my mother is King Arthur’s sister, her name 
is Dame Morgawse, and Sir Gawaine is my brother, and Sir 
Agravaine and Sir Gaheris, and I am the youngest of them all. And 
yet wot not King Arthur nor Sir Gawaine what I am. 


a ChearrER AIV = 


HOW THE LADY THAT WAS BESIEGED HAD WORD FROM 
HER SISTER HOW SHE HAD BROUGHT A KNIGHT TO 
FIGHT FOR HER, AND WHAT BATTLES HE HAD ACHIEVED. 


o the book saith that the lady that was besieged had word of 

her sister’s coming by the dwarf, and a knight with her, and 
how he had passed all the perilous passages. What manner a man 
is he? said the lady. He is a noble knight, truly, madam, said the 
dwarf, and but a young man, but he is as likely a man as ever ye 
saw any. What is he? said the damosel, and of what kin is he come, 
and of whom was he made knight? Madam, said the dwarf, he is 
the king’s son of Orkney, but his name I will not tell you as at this 
time; but wit ye well, of Sir Launcelot was he made knight, for of 
none other would he be made knight, and Sir Kay named him 
Beaumains. How escaped he, said the lady, from the brethren of 
Persant? Madam, he said, as a noble knight should. First, he slew 
two brethren at a passage of a water. Ah! said she, they were good 
knights, but they were murderers, the one hight Gherard le Breuse, 
and the other knight hight Sir Arnold le Breuse. Then, madam, he 
recountered with the Black Knight, and slew him in plain battle, 
and so he took his horse and his armour and fought with the Green 
Knight and won him in plain battle, and in like wise he served the 
Red Knight and after in the same wise he served the Blue Knight 


and won him in plain battle. Then, said the lady, he hath over- 
come Sir Persant of Inde, one of the noblest knights of the world, 
and the dwarf said, He hath won all the four brethren and slain 
the Black Knight, and yet he did more to-fore: he overthrew Sir 
Kay and left him nigh dead upon the ground; also he did a great 
battle with Sir Launcelot, and there they departed on even hands: 
and then Sir Launcelot made him knight. 

Dwarf, said the lady, I am glad of these tidings, therefore go thou 
in an hermitage of mine hereby, and there shalt thou bear with thee 
of my wine in two flagons of silver, they are of two gallons, and also 
two cast of bread with fat venison baked, and dainty fowls; and a cup 
of gold here I deliver thee, that is rich and precious; and bear all this 
to mine hermitage, and put it in the hermit’s hands. And sithen go 
thou unto my sister and greet her well, and commend me unto that 
gentle knight, and pray him to eat and to drink and make him strong, 
and say ye him I thank him of his courtesy and goodness, that he 
would take upon him such labour for me that never did him bounty 
nor courtesy. Also pray him that he be of good heart and courage, for 
he shall meet with a full noble knight, but he is neither of bounty, 
courtesy, nor gentleness; for he attendeth unto nothing but to 
murder, and that is the cause [ cannot praise him nor love him. 

So this dwarf departed, and came to Sir Persant, where he found 
the damosel Linet and Sir Beaumains, and there he told them all 
as ye have heard; and then they took their leave, but Sir Persant 
took an ambling hackney and conveyed them on their ways, and 
then beleft them to God; and so within a little while they came to 
that hermitage, and there they drank the wine, and ate the veni- 
son and the fowls baken. And so when they had repasted them 
well, the dwarf returned again with his vessel unto the castle again; 
and there met with him the Red Knight of the Red Launds, and 
asked him from whence that he came, and where he had been. Sir, 
said the dwarf, I have been with my lady’s sister of this castle, and 
she hath been at King Arthur’s court, and brought a knight with 
her. Then I account her travail but lost; for though she had brought 
with her Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, Sir Lamorak, or Sir Gawaine, 
I would think myself good enough for them all. 


It may well be, said the dwarf, but this knight hath passed all 
the perilous passages, and slain the Black Knight and other two 
more, and won the Green Knight,the Red Knight, and the Blue 
Knight. Then is he one of these four that I have afore rehearsed. 
He is none of those, said the dwarf, but he is a king’s son. What is 
his name? said the Red Knight of the Red Launds. That will I not 
tell you, said the dwarf, but Sir Kay upon scorn named him 
Beaumains. I care not, said the knight, what knight so ever he be, 
for I shall soon deliver him. And if I ever match him he shall have 
a shameful death as many other have had. That were pity, said the 
dwarf, and it is marvel that ye make such shameful war upon noble 
knights. 


+= CHAPTER XV = 


HOW THE DAMOSEL AND BEAUMAINS CAME TO THE 
SIEGE. AND CAME TO A SYCAMORE TREE, AND THERE 
BEAUMAINS BLEW A HORN, AND THEN THE KNIGHT OF 
THE RED LAUNDS CAME TO FIGHT WITH HIM. 


ow leave we the knight and the dwarf, and speak we of 
| ci that all night lay in the hermitage; and upon the 
morn he and the damosel Linet heard their mass and brake their 
fast. And then they took their horses and rode throughout a fair 
forest; and then they came to a plain, and saw where were many 
pavilions and tents, and a fair castle, and there was much smoke 
and great noise; and when they came near the siege Sir Beaumains 
espied upon great trees, as he rode, how there hung full goodly 
armed knights by the neck, and their shields about their necks with 
their swords, and gilt spurs upon their heels, and so there hung 
nigh a forty knights shamefully with full rich arms. 
Then Sir Beaumains abated his countenance and said, What 
meaneth this? Fair sir, said the damosel, abate not your cheer for all 
this sight, for ye must courage yourself, or else ye be all shent, for 


all these knights came hither to this siege to rescue my sister Dame 
Lionesse, and when the Red Knight of the Red Launds had over- 
come them, he put them to this shameful death without mercy and 
pity. And in the same wise he will serve you but if you quit you the 
better. 

Now Jesu defend me, said Beaumains, from such a villainous 
death and shenship of arms. For rather than I should so be faren 
withal, I would rather be slain manly in plain battle. So were ye 
better, said the damosel; for trust not, in him is no courtesy, but all 
goeth to the death or shameful murder, and that is pity, for he is 
a full likely man, well made of body, and a full noble knight of 
prowess, and a lord of great lands and possessions. Truly, said 
Beaumains, he may well be a good knight, but he useth shameful 
customs, and it is marvel that he endureth so long that none of the 
noble knights of my lord Arthur’s have not dealt with him. 

And then they rode to the dykes, and saw them double dyked 
with full warlike walls; and there were lodged many great lords nigh 
the walls; and there was great noise of minstrelsy; and the sea beat 
upon the one side of the walls, where were many ships and mariners’ 
noise with “hale and how.” And also there was fast by a sycamore 
tree, and there hung an horn, the greatest that ever they saw, of an 
elephant’s bone; and this Knight of the Red Launds had hanged it 
up there, that if there came any errant-knight, he must blow that 
horn, and then will he make him ready and come to him to do battle. 
But, sir, I pray you, said the damosel Linet, blow ye not the horn till 
it be high noon, for now it is about prime, and now increaseth his 
might, that as men say he hath seven men’s strength. Ah, fie for 
shame, fair damosel, say ye never so more to me; for, an he were as 
good a knight as ever was, I shall never fail him in his most might, 
for either I will win worship worshipfully, or die knightly in the field. 
And therewith he spurred his horse straight to the sycamore tree, 
and blew so the horn eagerly that all the siege and the castle rang 
thereof. And then there leapt out knights out of their tents and pavil- 
ions, and they within the castle looked over the walls and out at 
windows. 

Then the Red Knight of the Red Launds armed him hastily, and 


two barons set on his spurs upon his heels, and all was blood red, 
his armour, spear and shield. And an earl buckled his helm upon 
his head, and then they brought him a red spear and a red steed, 
and so he rode into a little vale under the castle, that all that were 
in the castle and at the siege might behold the battle. 
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HOW THE TWO KNIGHTS MET TOGETHER. AND OF THEIR 
TALKING, AND HOW THEY BEGAN THEIR BATTLE. 


— said the damosel Linet unto Sir Beaumains, look ye be glad 
and light, for yonder is your deadly enemy, and at yonder 
window is my lady, my sister, Dame Lionesse. Where? said 
Beaumains. Yonder, said the damosel, and pointed with her finger. 
That is truth, said Beaumains. She beseemeth afar the fairest lady 
that ever I looked upon; and truly, he said, I ask no better quarrel 
than now for to do battle, for truly she shall be my lady, and for 
her I will fight. And ever he looked up to the window with glad 
countenance, and the Lady Lionesse made curtsey to him down to 
the earth, with holding up both their hands. 

With that the Red Knight of the Red Launds called to Sir 
Beaumains, Leave, sir knight, thy looking, and behold me, I coun- 
sel thee: for I warn thee well she is my lady, and for her I have done 
many strong battles. If thou have so done, said Beaumains, 
meseemeth it was but waste labour, for she loveth none of thy 
fellowship, and thou to love that loveth not thee is but great folly. 
For an I understood that she were not glad of my coming, I would 
be advised or I did battle for her. But I understand by the besieging 
of this castle she may forbear thy fellowship. And therefore wit thou 
well, thou Red Knight of the Red Launds, | love her, and will rescue 
her, or else to die. Sayst thou that? said the Red Knight, meseemeth 
thou ought of reason to be ware by yonder knights that thou sawest 
hang upon yonder trees. Fie for shame, said Beaumains, that ever 


thou shouldest say or do so evil, for in that thou shamest thyself 
and knighthood, and thou mayst be sure there will no lady love 
thee that knoweth thy wicked customs. And now thou weenest that 
the sight of these hanged knights should fear me. Nay truly, not so; 
that shameful sight causeth me to have courage and hardiness 
against thee, more than I would have had against thee an thou wert 
a well-ruled knight. Make thee ready, said the Red Knight of the 
Red Launds, and talk no longer with me. 

Then Sir Beaumains bade the damosel go from him; and then 
they put their spears in their rests, and came together with all their 
might that they had both, and either smote other in midst of their 
shields that the paitrelles, surcingles, and cruppers brast, and fell 
to the earth both, and the reins of their bridles in their hands; and 
so they lay a great while sore astonied, that all that were in the 
castle and in the siege weened their necks had been broken; and 
then many a stranger and other said the strange knight was a big 
man, and a noble jouster, for or now we saw never no knight 
match the Red Knight of the Red Launds: thus they said, both 
within the castle and without. Then lightly they avoided their 
horses and put their shields afore them, and drew their swords and 
ran together like two fierce lions, and either gave other such buffets 
upon their helms that they reeled backward both two strides: and 
then they recovered both, and hewed great pieces off their harness 
and their shields that a great part fell into the fields. 
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HOW AFTER LONG FIGHTING BEAUMAINS OVERCAME 
THE KNIGHT AND WOULD HAVE SLAIN HIM, BUT AT THE 
REQUEST OF THE LORDS HE SAVED HIS LIFE,AND MADE 
HIM TO YIELD HIM TO THE LADY. 


ND then thus they fought till it was past noon, and never 
would stint, till at the last they lacked wind both; and then 


they stood wagging and scattering, panting, blowing and bleeding, 
that all that beheld them for the most part wept for pity. So when 
they had rested them a while they yede to battle again, tracing, 
racing, foining as two boars. And at some time they took their run 
as it had been two rams, and hurtled together that sometime they 
fell grovelling to the earth: and at some time they were so amazed 
that either took other’s sword instead of his own. 

Thus they endured till evensong time, that there was none that 
beheld them might know whether was like to win the battle; and 
their armour was so forhewn that men might see their naked sides; 
and in other places they were naked, but ever the naked places 
they did defend. And the Red Knight was a wily knight of war, and 
his wily fighting taught Sir Beaumains to be wise; but he abought 
it full sore or he did espy his fighting. 

And thus by assent of them both they granted either other to 
rest: and so they set them down upon two mole-hills there beside 
the fighting place, and either of them unlaced his helm, and took 
the cold wind: for either of their pages was fast by them, to come 
when they called to unlace their harness and to set them on again 
at their commandment. And then when Sir Beaumains’ helm was 
off, he looked up to the window, and there he saw the fair lady 
Dame Lionesse, and she made him such countenance that his heart 
waxed light and jolly; and therewith he bade the Red Knight of 
the Red Launds make him ready, and let us do the battle to the 
utterance. I will well, said the knight, and then they laced up their 
helms, and their pages avoided, and they stepped together and 
fought freshly; but the Red Knight of the Red Launds awaited him, 
and at an overthwart smote him within the hand, that his sword 
fell out of his hand; and yet he gave him another buffet upon the 
helm that he fell grovelling to the earth, and the Red Knight fell 
over him, for to hold him down. 

Then cried the maiden Linet on high: O Sir Beaumains, where 
is thy courage become? Alas, my lady my sister beholdeth thee, and 
she sobbeth and weepeth, that maketh mine heart heavy. When Sir 
Beaumains heard her say so, he abraid up with a great might and 
gat him upon his feet, and lightly he leapt to his sword and gripped 


it in his hand, and doubled his pace unto the Red Knight, and there 
they fought a new battle together. But Sir Beaumains then doubled 
his strokes, and smote so thick that he smote the sword out of his 
hand, and then hé smote him upon the helm that he fell to the 
earth, and Sir Beaumains fell upon him, and unlaced his helm to 
have slain him; and then he yielded him and asked mercy, and said 
with a loud voice: O noble knight, I yield me to thy mercy. 

Then Sir Beaumains bethought him upon the knights that he 
had made to be hanged shamefully, and then he said: I may not 
with my worship save thy life, for the shameful deaths that thou 
hast caused many full good knights to die. Sir, said the Red Knight 
of the Red Launds, hold your hand and ye shall know the causes 
why I put them to so shameful a death. Say on, said Sir Beaumains. 
Sir, I loved once a lady, a fair damosel, and she had her brother 
slain; and she said it was Sir Launcelot du Lake, or else Sir Gawaine: 
and she prayed me as that I loved her heartily, that I would make 
her a promise by the faith of my knighthood, for to labour daily in 
arms unto I met with one of them; and all that I might over-come 
I should put them unto a villainous death; and this is the cause 
that I have put all these knights to death, and so I ensured her to 
do all the villainy unto King Arthur’s knights, and that I should 
take vengeance upon all these knights. And, sir, now I will thee 
tell that every day my strength increaseth till noon, and all this 
time have I seven men’s strength. 
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HOW THE KNIGHT YIELDED HIM, AND HOW BEAUMAINS 
MADE HIM TO GO UNTO KING ARTHUR'S COURT, AND TO 
CRY SIR LAUNCELOT MERCY. 


aj me came there many earls, and barons, and noble knights, and 
prayed that knight to save his life, and take him to your pris- 
oner. And all they fell upon their knees, and prayed him of mercy, 


and that he would save his life; and, Sir, they all said, it were fairer 
of him to take homage and fealty, and let him hold his lands of 
you than for to slay him; by his death ye shall have none advan- 
tage, and his misdeeds that be done may not be undone; and there- 
fore he shall make amends to all parties, and we all will become 
your men and do you homage and fealty. Fair lords, said 
Beaumains, wit you well I am full loath to slay this knight, never- 
theless he hath done passing ill and shamefully; but insomuch all 
that he did was at a lady’s request I blame him the less; and so for 
your sake I will release him that he shall have his life upon this 
covenant, that he go within the castle, and yield him there to the 
lady, and if she will forgive and quit him, I will well; with this he 
make her amends of all the trespass he hath done against her and 
her lands. And also, when that is done, that ye go unto the court 
of King Arthur, and there that ye ask Sir Launcelot mercy, and Sir 
Gawaine, for the evil will ye have had against them. Sir, said the 
Red Knight of the Red Launds, all this will I do as ye command, 
and siker assurance and borrows ye shall have. And so then when 
the assurance was made, he made his homage and fealty, and all 
those earls and barons with him. 

And then the maiden Linet came to Sir Beaumains, and 
unarmed him and searched his wounds, and stinted his blood, and 
in likewise she did to the Red Knight of the Red Launds. And there 
they sojourned ten days in their tents; and the Red Knight made 
his lords and servants to do all the pleasure that they might unto 
Sir Beaumains. And so within a while the Red Knight of the Red 
Launds yede unto the castle, and put him in her grace. And so she 
received him upon sufficient surety, so all her hurts were well 
restored of all that she could complain. And then he departed unto 
the court of King Arthur, and there openly the Red Knight of the 
Red Launds put him in the mercy of Sir Launcelot and Sir Gawaine, 
and there he told openly how he was overcome and by whom, and 
also he told all the battles from the beginning unto the ending. Jesu 
mercy, said King Arthur and Sir Gawaine, we marvel much of what 
blood he is come, for he is a noble knight. Have ye no marvel, said 
Sir Launcelot, for ye shall right well wit that he is come of a full 


noble blood; and as for his might and hardiness, there be but few 
now living that is so mighty as he is, and so noble of prowess. It 
seemeth by you, said King Arthur, that ye know his name, and 
from whence he is come, and of what blood he is. I suppose I do 
so, said Launcelot, or else I would not have given him the order 
of knighthood; but he gave me such charge at that time that I 
should never discover him until he required me, or else it be 
known openly by some other. 
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HOW BEAUMAINS CAME TO THE LADY, ANDeW HEN rE 
CAME TO*THE CASTLE THE*GATESMWERE GL@SEDAGATIINGT 
HIM, AND,OPTHEWORDS. THAD HRUAD YSAlDiT Omi 


ow turn we unto Sir Beaumains that desired of Linet that he 

might see her sister, his lady. Sir, she said, I would fain ye saw 
her. Then Sir Beaumains all armed him, and took his horse and his 
spear, and rode straight unto the castle. And when he came to the 
gate he found there many men armed, and pulled up the draw- 
bridge and drew the port close. 

Then marvelled he why they would not suffer him to enter. And 
then he looked up to the window; and there he saw the fair 
Lionesse that said on high: Go thy way, Sir Beaumains, for as yet 
thou shalt not have wholly my love, unto the time that thou be 
called one of the number of the worthy knights. And therefore go 
labour in worship this twelvemonth, and then thou shalt hear new 
tidings. Alas, fair lady, said Beaumains, I have not deserved that ye 
should show me this strangeness, and I had weened that I should 
have right good cheer with you, and unto my power I have 
deserved thank, and well I am sure I have bought your love with 
part of the best blood within my body. Fair courteous knight, said 
Dame Lionesse, be not displeased nor over-hasty; for wit you well 
your great travail nor good love shall not be lost, for I consider your 


great travail and labour, your bounty and your goodness as me 
ought to do. And therefore go on your way, and look that ye be of 
good comfort, for all shall be for your worship and for the best, 
and perdy a twelvemonth will soon be done, and trust me, fair 
knight, I shall be true to you, and never to betray you, but to my 
death I shall love you and none other. And therewithal she turned 
her from the window, and Sir Beaumains rode awayward from the 
castle, making great dole, and so he rode here and there and wist 
not where he rode, till it was dark night. And then it happened 
him to come to a poor man’s house, and there he was harboured 
all that night. 

But Sir Beaumains had no rest, but wallowed and writhed for 
the love of the lady of the castle. And so upon the morrow he took 
his horse and rode until underne, and then he came to a broad 
water, and thereby was a great lodge, and there he alighted to sleep 
and laid his head upon the shield, and betook his horse to the 
dwarf, and commanded him to watch all night. 

Now turn we to the lady of the same castle, that thought much 
upon Beaumains, and then she called unto her Sir Gringamore her 
brother, and prayed him in all manner, as he loved her heartily, 
that he would ride after Sir Beaumains: And ever have ye wait 
upon him till ye may find him sleeping, for I am sure in his heav- 
iness he will alight down in some place, and lie him down to sleep; 
and therefore have ye your wait upon him, and in the priviest 
manner ye can, take his dwarf, and go ye your way with him as 
fast as ever ye may or Sir Beaumains awake. For my sister Linet 
telleth me that he can tell of what kindred he is come, and what 
is his right name. And the meanwhile I and my sister will ride unto 
your castle to await when ye bring with you the dwarf. And then 
when ye have brought him unto your castle, | will have him in 
examination myself. Unto the time that I know what is his right 
name, and of what kindred he is come, shall | never be merry at 
my heart. Sister, said Sir Gringamore, all this shall be done after 
your intent. 

And so he rode all the other day and the night till that he found 
Sir Beaumains lying by a water, and his head upon his shield, for 


to sleep. And then when he saw Sir Beaumains fast asleep, he came 
stilly stalking behind the dwarf, and plucked him fast under his 
arm, and so he rode away with him as fast as ever he might unto 
his own castle. And this Sir Gringamore’s arms were all black, and 
that to him longeth. But ever as he rode with the dwarf toward his 
castle, he cried unto his lord and prayed him of help. And there- 
with awoke Sir Beaumains, and up he leapt lightly, and saw where 
Sir Gringamore rode his way with the dwarf, and so Sir 
Gringamore rode out of his sight. 
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HOW SIR BEAUMAINS RODE AFTER TO RESCUE HIS 
DWARF, AND CAME INTO THE CASTLE WHERE HE WAS. 


HEN Sir Beaumains put on his helm anon, and buckled his 
Jeers and took his horse, and rode after him all that ever he 
might ride through marshes, and fields, and great dales, that many 
times his horse and he plunged over the head in deep mires, for 
he knew not the way, but took the gainest way in that woodness, 
that many times he was like to perish. And at the last him 
happened to come to a fair green way, and there he met with a 
poor man of the country, whom he saluted and asked him whether 
he met not with a knight upon a black horse and all black harness, 
a little dwarf sitting behind him with heavy cheer. Sir, said the poor 
man, here by me came Sir Gringamore the knight, with such a 
dwarf mourning as ye say; and therefore I rede you not follow him, 
for he is one of the periloust knights of the world, and his castle is 
here nigh hand but two mile; therefore we advise you ride not after 
Sir Gringamore, but if ye owe him good will. 

So leave we Sir Beaumains riding toward the castle, and speak 
we of Sir Gringamore and the dwarf. Anon as the dwarf was come 
to the castle, Dame Lionesse and Dame Linet her sister, asked the 
dwarf where was his master born, and of what lineage he was 


come. And but if thou tell me, said Dame Lionesse, thou shalt never 
escape this castle, but ever here to be prisoner. As for that, said the 
dwarf, I fear not greatly to tell his name and of what kin he is come. 
Wit you well he is a king’s son, and his mother is sister to King 
Arthur, and he is brother to the good knight Sir Gawaine, and his 
name is Sir Gareth of Orkney. And now I have told you his right 
name, I pray you, fair lady, let me go to my lord again, for he will 
never out of this country until that he have me again. And if he 
be angry he will do much harm or that he be stint, and work you 
wrack in this country. As for that threatening, said Sir Gringamore, 
be it as it be may, we will go to dinner. And so they washed and 
went to meat, and made them merry and well at ease, and because 
the Lady Lionesse of the castle was there, they made great joy. 
Truly, madam, said Linet unto her sister, well may he be a king’s 
son, for he hath many good tatches on him, for he is courteous 
and mild, and the most suffering man that ever I met withal. For 
I dare say there was never gentlewoman reviled man in so foul a 
manner as I have rebuked him; and at all times he gave me goodly 
and meek answers again. 

And as they sat thus talking, there came Sir Gareth in at the 
gate with an angry countenance, and his sword drawn in his hand, 
and cried aloud that all the castle might hear it, saying: Thou trai- 
tor, Sir Gringamore, deliver me my dwarf again, or by the faith that 
1 owe to the order of knighthood, I shall do thee all the harm that 
I can. Then Sir Gringamore looked out at a window and said, Sir 
Gareth of Orkney, leave thy boasting words, for thou gettest not 
thy dwarf again. Thou coward knight, said Sir Gareth, bring him 
with thee, and come and do battle with me, and win him and take 
him. So will I do, said Sir Gringamore, an me list, but for all thy 
great words thou gettest him not. Ah ! fair brother, said Dame 
Lionesse, I would he had his dwarf again, for I would he were not 
wroth, for now he hath told me all my desire I keep no more of 
the dwarf. And also, brother, he hath done much for me, and deliv- 
ered me from the Red Knight of the Red Launds, and therefore, 
brother, I owe him my service afore all knights living. And wit ye 
well that I love him before all other, and full fain I would speak 


with him. But in nowise I would that he wist what I were, but that 
I were another strange lady. 

Well, said Sir Gringamore, sithen I know now your will, I will 
obey now unto him. And right therewithal he went down unto Sir 
Gareth, and said: Sir, I cry you mercy, and all that I have misdone 
I will amend it at your will. And therefore I pray you that ye would 
alight, and take such cheer as I can make you in this castle. Shall 
I have my dwarf? said Sir Gareth. Yea, sir, and all the pleasaunce 
that I can make you, for as soon as your dwarf told me what ye 
were and of what blood ye are come, and what noble deeds ye 
have done in these marches, then I repented of my deeds. And 
then Sir Gareth alighted, and there came his dwarf and took his 
horse. O my fellow, said Sir Gareth, I have had many adventures 
for thy sake. And so Sir Gringamore took him by the hand and led 
him into the hall where his own wife was. 
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HOW SIR GARETH, OTHERWISE CALLED BEAUMAINS. 
GAME: TOMEE PRESENCE OF HIS LADY. AND HOWSTHEY 
TOOK ACQUAINTANCE, AND OF THEIR LOVE. 


a then came forth Dame Lionesse arrayed like a princess, and 
there she made him passing good cheer, and he her again; and 
they had goodly language and lovely countenance together. And 
Sir Gareth thought many times, Jesu, would that the lady of the 
Castle Perilous were so fair as she was. There were all manner of 
games and plays, of dancing and singing. And ever the more Sir 
Gareth beheld that lady, the more he loved her; and so he burned 
in love that he was past himself in his reason; and forth toward 
night they yede unto supper, and Sir Gareth might not eat, for his 
love was so hot that he wist not where he was. 

All these looks espied Sir Gringamore, and then at-after supper 
he called his sister Dame Lionesse into a chamber, and said: Fair 


sister, I have well espied your countenance betwixt you and this 
knight, and I will, sister, that ye wit he is a full noble knight, and 
if ye can make him to abide here I will do him all the pleasure that 
I can, for an ye were better than ye are, ye were well bywaryd 
upon him. Fair brother, said Dame Lionesse, | understand well that 
the knight is good, and come he is of a noble house. 
Notwithstanding, I will assay him better, howbeit 1 am most 
beholden to him of any earthly man; for he hath had great labour 
for my love, and passed many a dangerous passage. 

Right so Sir Gringamore went unto Sir Gareth, and said, Sir, 
make ye good cheer, for ye shall have none other cause, for this 
lady, my sister, is yours at all times, her worship saved, for wit ye 
well she loveth you as well as ye do her, and better if better may 
be. An I wist that, said Sir Gareth, there lived not a gladder man 
than I would be. Upon my worship, said Sir Gringamore, trust unto 
my promise; and as long as it liketh you ye shall sojourn with me, 
and this lady shall be with us daily and nightly to make you all the 
cheer that she can. I will well, said Sir Gareth, for I have promised 
to be nigh this country this twelvemonth. And well I am sure King 
Arthur and other noble knights will find me where that I am within 
this twelvemonth. For I shall be sought and found, if that I be alive. 
And then the noble knight Sir Gareth went unto the Dame 
Lionesse, which he then much loved, and kissed her many times, 
and either made great of joy of other. And there she promised him 
her love certainly, to love him and none other the days ofsherdite. 
Then this lady, Dame Lionesse, by the assent of her brother, told 
Sir Gareth all the truth what she was, and how she was the same 
lady that he did battle for, and how she was lady of the Castle 
Perilous, and there she told him how she caused her brother to 
take away his dwarf,' for this cause, to know the certainty what 
was your name, and of what kin ye were come. 


1 printed by Caxton as part of chap. xxii. 
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ND then she let fetch to-fore him Linet, the damosel that had 
jo with him many wildsome ways. Then was Sir Gareth 
more gladder than he was to-fore. And then they troth-plight each 
other to love, and never to fail whiles their life lasteth. And so they 
burnt both in love, that they were accorded to abate their lusts 
secretly. And there Dame Lionesse counselled Sir Gareth to sleep 
in none other place but in the hall. And there she promised him 
to come to his bed a little afore midnight. 

This counsel was not so privily kept but it was understood: for 
they were but young both, and tender of age, and had not used 
none such crafts to-fore. Wherefore the damosel Linet was a little 
displeased, and she thought her sister Dame Lionesse was a little 
over-hasty, that she might not abide the time of her marriage; and 
for saving their worship, she thought to abate their hot lusts. And 
so she let ordain by her subtle crafts that they had not their intents 
neither with other, as in their delights, until they were married. 
And so it passed on. At-after supper was made clean avoidance, 
that every lord and lady should go unto his rest. But Sir Gareth 
said plainly he would go no farther than the hall, for in such places, 
he said, was convenient for an errant-knight to take his rest in: 
and so there were ordained great couches, and thereon feather 
beds, and there laid him down to sleep; and within a while came 
Dame Lionesse, wrapped in a mantle furred with ermine, and laid 
her down beside Sir Gareth. And therewithal he began to kiss her. 
And then he looked afore him, and there he apperceived and saw 
come an armed knight, with many lights about him: and this 
knight had a long gisarm in his hand, and made grim countenance 
to smite him. When Sir Gareth saw him come in that wise, he leapt 
out of his bed, and gat in his hand his sword, and leapt straight 


toward that knight. And when the knight saw Sir Gareth come so 
fiercely upon him, he smote him with a foin through the thick of 
the thigh that the wound was a shaftmon broad and had cut a-two 
many veins and sinews. And therewithal Sir Gareth smote him 
upon the helm such a buffet that he fell grovelling; and then he 
leapt over him and unlaced his helm, and smote off his head from 
the body. And then he bled so fast that he might not stand, but so 
he laid him down upon his bed, and there he swooned and lay as 
he had been dead. 

Then Dame Lionesse cried aloud, that her brother Sir 
Gringamore heard, and came down. And when he saw Sir Gareth 
so shamefully wounded he was sore displeased, and said: I am 
shamed that this noble knight is thus honoured. Sir, said Sir 
Gringamore, how may this be, that ye be here, and this noble 
knight wounded? Brother, she said, I can not tell you, for it was 
not done by me, nor by mine assent. For he is my lord and I am 
his, and he must be mine husband; therefore, my brother, I will 
that ye wit I shame me not to be with him, nor to do him all the 
pleasure that I can. Sister, said Sir Gringamore, and I will that ye 
wit it, and Sir Gareth both, that it was never done by me, nor by 
my assent that this unhappy deed was done. And there they 
staunched his bleeding as well as they might, and great sorrow 
made Sir Gringamore and Dame Lionesse. 

And forthwithal came Dame Linet, and took up the head in the 
sight of them all, and anointed it with an ointment thereas it was 
smitten off; and in the same wise she did to the other part thereas 
the head stuck, and then she set it together, and it stuck as fast as 
ever it did. And the knight arose lightly up, and the damosel Linet 
put him in her chamber. All this saw Sir Gringamore and Dame 
Lionesse, and so did Sir Gareth; and well he espied that it was the 
damosel Linet, that rode with him through the perilous passages. 
Ah well, damosel, said Sir Gareth, I weened ye would not have 
done as ye have done. My lord Gareth, said Linet, all that I have 
done I will avow, and all that I have done shall be for your honour 
and worship, and to us all. And so within a while Sir Gareth was 
nigh whole, and waxed light and jocund, and sang, danced, and 


gamed; and he and Dame Lionesse were so hot in burning love 
that they made their covenant at the tenth night after, that she 
should come to his bed. And because he was wounded afore, he 
laid his armour and his sword nigh his bed’s side. 
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IGHT as she promised she came; and she was not so soon in his 
bed but she espied an armed knight coming toward the bed: 
therewithal she warned Sir Gareth, and lightly through the good 
help of Dame Lionesse he was armed; and they hurtled together 
with great ire and malice all about the hall; and there was great 
light as it had been the number of twenty torches both before and 
behind, so that Sir Gareth strained him, so that his old wound brast 
again a-bleeding; but he was hot and courageous and took no keep, 
but with his great force he struck down that knight, and voided 
his helm, and struck off his head. Then he hewed the head in an 
hundred pieces. And when he had done so he took up all those 
pieces, and threw them out at a window into the ditches of the 
castle; and by this done he was so faint that unnethes he might 
stand for bleeding. And by when he was almost unarmed he fell 
in a deadly swoon on the floor; and then Dame Lionesse cried so 
that Sir Gringamore heard; and when he came and found Sir 
Gareth in that plight he made great sorrow; and there he awaked 
Sir Gareth, and gave him a drink that relieved him wonderly well; 
but the sorrow that Dame Lionesse made there may no tongue tell, 
for she so fared with herself as she would have died. 
Right so came this damosel Linet before them all, and she had 
fetched all the gobbets of the head that Sir Gareth had thrown out 


at a window, and there she anointed them as she had done to-fore, 
and set them together again. Well, damosel Linet, said Sir Gareth, 
I have not deserved all this despite that ye do unto me. Sir Knight, 
she said, I have nothing done but I will avow, and all that I have 
done shall be to your worship, and to us all. And then was Sir 
Gareth staunched of his bleeding. But the leeches said that there 
was no man that bare the life should heal him throughout of his 
wound but if they healed him that caused that stroke by enchant- 
ment. 

So leave we Sir Gareth there with Sir Gringamore and his sisters, 
and turn we unto King Arthur, that at the next feast of Pentecost 
held his feast; and there came the Green Knight with fifty knights, 
and yielded them all unto King Arthur. And so there came the Red 
Knight his brother, and yielded him to King Arthur, and three score 
knights with him. Also there came the Blue Knight, brother to 
them, with an hundred knights, and yielded them unto King 
Arthur; and the Green Knight's name was Pertolepe, and the Red 
Knight’s name was Perimones, and the Blue Knight’s name was 
Sir Persant of Inde. These three brethren told King Arthur how 
they were overcome by a knight that a damosel had with her, and 
called him Beaumains. Jesu, said the king, I marvel what knight 
he is, and of what lineage he is come. He was with me a twelve- 
month, and poorly and shamefully he was fostered, and Sir Kay in 
scorn named him Beaumains. So right as the king stood so talking 
with these three brethren, there came Sir Launcelot du Lake, and 
told the king that there was come a goodly lord with six hundred 
knights with him. 

Then the king went out of Carlion, for there was the feast, and 
there came to him this lord, and saluted the king in a goodly 
manner. What will ye, said King Arthur, and what Is your errand? 
Sir, he said, my name is the Red Knight of the Red Launds, but my 
name is Sir Ironside; and sir, wit ye well, here Iam sent to you of 
a knight that is called Beaumains, for he won me in plain battle 
hand for hand, and so did never no knight but he, that ever had 
the better of me this thirty winter; the which commanded to yield 
me to you at your will. Ye are welcome, said the king, for ye have 


been long a great foe to me and my court, and now I trust to God 
I shall so entreat you that ye shall be my friend. Sir, both I and 
these five hundred knights shall always be at your summons to do 
you service as may lie in our powers. Jesu mercy, said King Arthur, 
Iam much beholden unto that knight that hath put so his body in 
devoir to worship me-and my court. And as to thee, Ironside, that 
art called the Red Knight of the Red Launds, thou art called a 
perilous knight; and if thou wilt hold of me I shall worship thee 
and make thee knight of the Table Round; but then thou must be 
no more a murderer. Sir, as to that, I have promised unto Sir 
Beaumains never more to use such customs, for all the shameful 
customs that I used I did at the request of a lady that I loved; and 
therefore I must go unto Sir Launcelot, and unto Sir Gawaine, and 
ask them forgiveness of the evil will I had unto them; for all that 
I put to death was all only for the love of Sir Launcelot and of Sir 
Gawaine. They be here now, said the king, afore thee, now may 
ye say to them what ye will. And then he kneeled down unto Sir 
Launcelot, and to Sir Gawaine, and prayed them of forgiveness of 
his enmity that ever he had against them. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR PARDONED THEM, AND DEMANDED 
OF THEM WHERE SIR GARETH WAS. 


| ha goodly they said all at once, God forgive you, and we do, 
and pray you that ye will tell us where we may find Sir 
Beaumains. Fair lords, said Sir Ironside, I cannot tell you, for it is 
full hard to find him; for such young knights as he is one, when 
they be in their adventures be never abiding in no place. But to 
say the worship that the Red Knight of the Red Launds, and Sir 
Persant and his brother said of Beaumains, it was marvel to hear. 
Well, my fair lords, said King Arthur, wit you well I shall do you 
honour for the love of Sir Beaumains, and as soon as ever I meet 


with him I shall make you all upon one day knights of the Table 
Round. And as to thee, Sir Persant of Inde, thou hast been ever 
called a full noble knight, and so have ever been thy three brethren 
called. But I marvel, said the king, that I hear not of the Black 
Knight your brother, he was a full noble knight. Sir, said Pertolepe, 
the Green Knight, Sir Beaumains slew him in a recounter with his 
spear, his name was Sir Percard. That was great pity, said the king, 
and so said many knights. For these four brethren were full well 
known in the court of King Arthur for noble knights, for long time 
they had holden war against the knights of the Round Table. Then 
said Pertolepe, the Green Knight, to the king: At a passage of the 
water of Mortaise there encountered Sir Beaumains with two 
brethren that ever for the most part kept that passage, and they 
were two deadly knights, and there he slew the eldest brother in 
the water, and smote him upon the head such a buffet that he fell 
down in the water, and there he was drowned, and his name was 
Sir Gherard le Breusse; and after he slew the other brother upon 
the land, his name was Sir Arnold le Breusse. 


+— CHAPTER XXVt = 


HOW THE QUEEN OF ORKNEY CAME TO THIS FEAST OF 
PENTECOST, AND SIR GAWAINE AND HIS BRETHREN 
CAME TO ASK HER BLESSING. 


o then the king and they went to meat, and were served in the 
best manner. And as they sat at the meat, there came in the 
Queen of Orkney, with ladies and knights a great number. And 
then Sir Gawaine, Sir Agravaine, and Gaheris arose, and went to 
her and saluted her upon their knees, and asked her blessing; for 
in fifteen year they had not seen her. Then she spake on high to 


'In Caxton’s edition this chapter is misnumbered XXVI., setting the numeration 
wrong to the end of the book. 


her brother King Arthur: Where have ye done my young son Sir 
Gareth? He was here amongst you a twelvemonth, and ye made a 
kitchen knave of him, the which is shame to you all. Alas, where 
have ye done my dear son that was my joy and bliss? O dear 
mother, said Sir Gawaine, I knew him not. Nor I, said the king, 
that now me repenteth, but thanked be God he is proved a 
worshipful knight as any is now living of his years, and I shall never 
be glad till I may find him. 

Ah, brother, said the Queen unto King Arthur, and unto Sir 
Gawaine, and to all her sons, ye did yourself great shame when ye 
amongst you kept my son in the kitchen and fed him like a poor 
hog. Fair sister, said King Arthur, ye shall right well wit I knew him 
not, nor no more did Sir Gawaine, nor his brethren; but sithen it 
is so, said the king, that he is thus gone from us all, we must shape 
a remedy to find him. Also, sister, meseemeth ye might have done 
me to wit of his coming, and then an I had not done well to him 
ye might have blamed me. For when he came to this court he came 
leaning upon two men’s shoulders, as though he might not have 
gone. And then he asked me three gifts; and one he asked the same 
day, that was that I would give him meat enough that twelve- 
month; and the other two gifts he asked that day a twelvemonth, 
and that was that he might have the adventure of the damosel 
Linet, and the third was that Sir Launcelot should make him knight 
when he desired him. And so I granted him all his desire, and many 
in this court marvelled that he desired his sustenance for a twelve- 
month. And thereby, we deemed, many of us, that he was not 
come of a noble house. 

Sir, said the Queen of Orkney unto King Arthur her brother, wit 
ye well that I sent him unto you right well armed and horsed, and 
worshipfully beseen of his body, and gold and silver plenty to 
spend. It may be, said the King, but thereof saw we none, save that 
same day as he departed from us, knights told me that there came 
a dwarf hither suddenly, and brought him armour and a good horse 
full well and richly beseen; and thereat we all had marvel from 
whence that riches came, that we deemed all that he was come of 
men of worship. Brother, said the queen, all that ye say I believe, 


for ever sithen he was grown he was marvellously witted, and ever 
he was faithful and true of his promise. But I marvel, said she, that 
Sir Kay did mock him and scorn him, and gave him that name 
Beaumains; yet, Sir Kay, said the queen, named him more right- 
eously than he weened; for I dare say an he be alive, he is as fair 
an handed man and well disposed as any is living. Sir, said Arthur, 
let this language be still, and by the grace of God he shall be found 
an he be within this seven realms, and let all this pass and be merry, 
for he is proved to be a man of worship, and that is my joy. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR SENT FOR THE LADY LIONESSE, AND 
HOW SHE LET CRY A TOURNEY AT HER CASTLE, WHEREAS 
CAME MANY KNIGHTS. 


HEN said Sir Gawaine and his brethren unto Arthur, Sir, an ye 

will give us leave, we will go and seek our brother. Nay, said 
Sir Launcelot, that shall ye not need; and so said Sir Baudwin of 
Britain: for as by our advice the king shall send unto Dame Lionesse 
a messenger, and pray her that she will come to the court in all 
the haste that she may, and doubt ye not she will come; and then 
she may give you best counsel where ye shall find him. This is well 
said of you, said the king. So then goodly letters were made, and 
the messenger sent forth, that night and day he went till he came 
unto the Castle Perilous. And then the lady Dame Lionesse was 
sent for, thereas she was with Sir Gringamore her brother and Sir 
Gareth. And when she understood this message, she bade him ride 
on his way unto King Arthur, and she would come after in all 
goodly haste. Then when she came to Sir Gringamore and to Sir 
Gareth, she told them all how King Arthur had sent for her. That 
is because of me, said Sir Gareth. Now advise me, said Dame 
Lionesse, what shall I say, and in what manner I shall rule me. My 
lady and my love, said Sir Gareth, I pray you in no wise be ye 


aknowen where I am; but well I wot my mother is there and all 
my brethren, and they will take upon them to seek me, I wot well 
that they do. But this, madam, I would ye said and advised the 
king when he questioned with you of me. Then may ye say, this 
is your advice that, an it like his good grace, ye will do make a cry 
against the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, that what knight 
there proveth him best he shall wield you and all your land. And 
if so be that he be a wedded man, that wins the degree, he shall 
have a coronal of gold beset with stones of virtue to the value of 
a thousand pound, and a white gerfalcon. 

So Dame Lionesse departed and came to King Arthur, where she 
was nobly received, and there she was sore questioned of the king 
and of the Queen of Orkney. And she answered, where Sir Gareth 
was she could not tell. But thus much she said unto Arthur: Sir, I will 
let cry a tournament that shall be done before my castle at the 
Assumption of our Lady, and the cry shall be this: that you, my lord 
Arthur, shall be there, and your knights, and I will purvey that my 
knights shall be against yours; and then I am sure ye shall hear of Sir 
Gareth. This is well advised, said King Arthur; and so she departed. 
And the king and she made great provision to that tournament. 

When Dame Lionesse was come to the Isle of Avilion, that was 
the same isle thereas her brother Sir Gringamore dwelt, then she 
told them all how she had done, and what promise she had made 
to King Arthur. Alas, said Sir Gareth, I have been so wounded with 
unhappiness sithen I came into this castle that I shall not be able 
to do at that tournament like a knight; for 1 was never thoroughly 
whole since I was hurt. Be ye of good cheer, said the damosel Linet, 
for I undertake within these fifteen days to make ye whole, and as 
lusty as ever ye were. And then she laid an ointment and a salve 
to him as it pleased to her, that he was never so fresh nor so lusty. 
Then said the damosel Linet: Send you unto Sir Persant of Inde, 
and assummon him and his knights to be here with you as they 
have promised. Also, that ye send unto Sir Ironside, that is the Red 
Knight of the Red Launds, and charge him that he be ready with 
you with his whole sum of knights, and then shall ye be able to 
match with King Arthur and his knights. So this was done, and all 


knights were sent for unto the Castle Perilous; and then the Red 
Knight answered and said unto Dame Lionesse, and to Sir Gareth, 
Madam, and my lord Sir Gareth, ye shall understand that I have 
been at the court of King Arthur, and Sir Persant of Inde and his 
brethren, and there we have done our homage as ye commanded 
us. Also Sir Ironside said, I have taken upon me with Sir Persant 
of Inde and his brethren to hold part against my lord Sir Launcelot 
and the knights of that court. And this have I done for the love of 
my lady Dame Lionesse, and you my lord Sir Gareth. Ye have well 
done, said Sir Gareth; but wit you well ye shall be full sore matched 
with the most noble knights of the world; therefore we must 
purvey us of good knights, where we may get them. That is well 
said, said Sir Persant, and worshipfully. 

And so the cry was made in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
Ireland, Cornwall, and in all the Out Isles, and in Brittany and in 
many countries; that at the feast of our Lady the Assumption next 
coming, men should come to the Castle Perilous beside the Isle of 
Avilion: and there all the knights that there came should have the 
choice whether them list to be on the one party with the knights 
of the castle, or on the other party with King Arthur. And two 
months was to the day that the tournament should be. And so 
there came many good knights that were at their large, and held 
them for the most part against King Arthur and his knights of the 
Round Table and came in the side of them of the castle. For Sir 
Epinogrus was the first, and he was the king’s son of 
Northumberland, and Sir Palamides the Saracen was another, and 
Sir Safere his brother, and Sir Segwarides his brother, but they were 
christened, and Sir Malegrine another, and Sir Brian de les Isles, a 
noble knight, and Sir Grummore Grummursum, a good knight of 
Scotland, and Sir Carados of the dolorous tower, a noble knight, 
and Sir Turquine his brother, and Sir Arnold and Sir Gauter, two 
brethren, good knights of Cornwall. There came Sir Tristram de 
Liones, and with him Sir Dinas, the Seneschal, and Sir Sadok; but 
this Sir Tristram was not at that time knight of the Table Round, 
but he was one of the best knights of the world. And so all these 
noble knights accompanied them with the lady of the castle, and 


with the Red Knight of the Red Launds; but as for Sir Gareth, he 
would not take upon him more but as other mean knights. 


+— CHAPTER 364 VII = 


HOW KING ARTHUR WENT TO THE TOURNAMENT 
WITH HIS KNIGHTS: ANID HOW THE PAY REGEIVED 
HIM WORSHIPFULLY, AND HOW THE KNIGHTS 
ENCOUNTERED. 


ND then there came with King Arthur Sir Gawaine, Agravaine, 
cent his brethren. And then his nephews Sir Uwaine le 
Blanchemains, and Sir Aglovale, Sir Tor, Sir Percivale de Galis, and 
Sir Lamorak de Galis. Then came Sir Launcelot du Lake with his 
brethren, nephews, and cousins, as Sir Lionel, Sir Ector de Maris, 
Sir Bors de Ganis, and Sir Galihodin, Sir Galihud, and many more 
of Sir Launcelot’s blood, and Sir Dinadan, Sir La Cote Male Taile, 
his brother, a good knight, and Sir Sagramore, a good knight; and 
all the most part of the Round Table. Also there came with King 
Arthur these knights, the King of Ireland, King Agwisance, and the 
King of Scotland, King Carados and King Uriens of the land of 
Gore, and King Bagdemagus and his son Sir Meliaganus, and Sir 
Galahault the noble prince. All these kings, princes, and earls, 
barons, and other noble knights, as Sir Brandiles, Sir Uwaine les 
Avoutres, and Sir Kay, Sir Bedivere, Sir Meliot de Logres, Sir 
Petipase of Winchelsea, Sir Godelake: all these came with King 
Arthur, and more that cannot be rehearsed. 

Now leave we of these kings and knights, and let us speak of 
the great array that was made within the castle and about the castle 
for both parties. The Lady Dame Lionesse ordained great array 
upon her part for her noble knights, for all manner of lodging and 
victual that came by land and by water, that there lacked nothing 
for her party, nor for the other, but there was plenty to be had for 
gold and silver for King Arthur and his knights. And then there 


came the harbingers from King Arthur for to harbour him, and his 
kings, dukes, earls, barons, and knights. And then Sir Gareth 
prayed Dame Lionesse and the Red Knight of the Red Launds, and 
Sir Persant and his brother, and Sir Gringamore, that in no wise 
there should none of them tell not his name, and make no more 
of him than of the least knight that there was, For, he said, I will 
not be known of neither more nor less, neither at the beginning 
neither at the ending. Then Dame Lionesse said unto Sir Gareth: 
Sir, I will lend you a ring, but I would pray you as you love me 
heartily let me have it again when the tournament is done, for that 
ring increaseth my beauty much more than it is of himself. And 
the virtue of my ring is that, that is green it will turn to red, and 
that is red it will turn in likeness to green, and that is blue it will 
turn to likeness of white, and that is white it will turn in likeness 
to blue, and so it will do of all manner of colours. Also who that 
beareth my ring shall lose no blood, and for great love I will give 
you this ring. Gramercy, said Sir Gareth, mine own lady, for this 
ring is passing meet for me, for it will turn all manner of likeness 
that I am in, and that shall cause me that J shall not be known. 
Then Sir Gringamore gave Sir Gareth a bay courser that was a pass- 
ing good horse; also he gave him good armour and sure, and a 
noble sword that sometime Sir Gringamore’s father won upon an 
heathen tyrant. And so thus every knight made him ready to that 
tournament. And King Arthur was come two days to-fore the 
Assumption of our Lady. And there was all manner of royalty of 
all minstrelsy that might be found. Also there came Queen 
Guenever and the Queen of Orkney, Sir Gareth’s mother. 

And upon the Assumption Day, when mass and matins were 
done, there were heralds with trumpets commanded to blow to 
the field. And so there came out Sir Epinogrus, the king’s son of 
Northumberland, from the castle, and there encountered with him 
Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and either of them brake their spears 
to their hands. And then came in Sir Palamides out of the castle, 
and there encountered with him Gawaine, and either of them 
smote other so hard that both the good knights and their horses 
fell to the earth. And then knights of either party rescued their 


knights. And then came in Sir Safere and Sir Segwarides, brethren 
to Sir Palamides; and there encountered Sir Agravaine with Sir 
Safere and Sir Gaheris encountered with Sir Segwarides. So Sir 
Safere smote down Agravaine, Sir Gawaine’s brother; and Sir 
Segwarides, Sir Safere’s brother. And Sir Malegrine, a knight of the 
castle, encountered with Sir Uwaine le Blanchemains, and there 
Sir Uwaine gave Sir Malegrine a fall, that he had almost broke his 
neck. 
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HOW THE KNIGHTS BARE THEM IN THE BATTLE. 


HEN Sir Brian de les Isles and Grummore Grummursum, knights 
A ie the castle, encountered with Sir Aglovale, and Sir Tor smote 
down Sir Gr'ummore Grummursum to the earth. Then came in Sir 
Carados of the dolorous tower, and Sir Turquine, knights of the 
castle; and there encountered with them Sir Percivale de Galis and 
Sir Lamorak de Galis, that were two brethren. And there encoun- 
tered Sir Percivale with Sir Carados, and either brake their spears 
unto their hands, and then Sir Turquine with Sir Lamorak, and 
either of them smote down other’s horse and all to the earth, and 
either parties rescued other, and horsed them again. And Sir 
Arnold and Sir Gauter, knights of the castle, encountered with Sir 
Brandiles and Sir Kay, and these four knights encountered might- 
ily, and brake their spears to their hands. Then came in Sir Tristram, 
Sir Sadok, and Sir Dinas, knights of the castle, and there encoun- 
tered Sir Tristram with Sir Bedivere, and there Sir Bedivere was 
smitten to the earth both horse and man. And Sir Sadok encoun- 
tered with Sir Petipase, and there Sir Sadok was overthrown. And 
there Uwaine les Avoutres smote down Sir Dinas, the Seneschal. 
Then came in Sir Persant of Inde, a knight of the castle, and there 
encountered with him Sir Launcelot du Lake, and there he smote 
Sir Persant, horse and man, to the earth. Then came Sir Pertolepe 


from the castle, and there encountered with him Sir Lionel, and 
there Sir Pertolepe, the Green Knight, smote down Sir Lionel, 
brother to Sir Launcelot. All this was marked by noble heralds, who 
bare him best, and their names. 

And then came into the field Sir Perimones, the Red Knight, Sir 
Persant’s brother, that was a knight of the castle, and he encoun- 
tered with Sir Ector de Maris, and either smote other so hard that 
both their horses and they fell to the earth. And then came in the 
Red Knight of the Red Launds, and Sir Gareth, from the castle, and 
there encountered with them Sir Bors de Ganis and Sir Bleoberis, 
and there the Red Knight and Sir Bors either smote other so hard 
that their spears brast, and their horses fell grovelling to the earth. 
Then Sir Bleoberis brake his spear upon Sir Gareth, but of that 
stroke Sir Bleoberis fell to the earth. When Sir Galihodin saw that 
he bade Sir Gareth keep him, and Sir Gareth smote him to the 
earth. Then Sir Galihud gat a spear to avenge his brother, and in 
the same wise Sir Gareth served him, and Sir Dinadan and his 
brother, La Cote Male Taile, and Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and Sir 
Dodinas le Savage. All these he bare down with one spear. 

When King Agwisance of Ireland saw Sir Gareth fare so, he 
marvelled what he might be that one time seemed green, and 
another time, at his again coming, he seemed blue. And thus at 
every course that he rode to and fro he changed his colour, so that 
there might neither king nor knight have ready cognisance of him. 
Then Sir Agwisance, the King of Ireland, encountered with Sir 
Gareth, and there Sir Gareth smote him from his horse, saddle and 
all. And then came King Carados of Scotland, and Sir Gareth smote 
him down horse and man. And in the same wise he served King 
Uriens of the land of Gore. And then came in Sir Bagdemagus, and 
Sir Gareth smote him down, horse and man, to the earth. And 
Bagdemagus’ son, Meliganus, brake a spear upon Sir Gareth might- 
ily and knightly. And then Sir Galahault, the noble prince, cried 
on high: Knight with the many colours, well hast thou jousted; 
now make thee ready that I may joust with thee. Sir Gareth heard 
him, and he gat a great spear, and so they encountered together, 
and there the prince brake his spear, but Sir Gareth smote him 


upon the left side of the helm that he reeled here and there, and 
he had fallen down had not his men recovered him. 

So God me help, said King Arthur, that same knight with the 
many colours is a good knight. Wherefore the king called unto him 
Sir Launcelot, and prayed him to encounter with that knight. Sir, 
said Launcelot, I may well find in my heart for to forbear him as 
at this time, for he hath had travail enough this day; and when a 
good knight doth so well upon some day, it is no good knight's part 
to let him of his worship, and namely, when he seeth a knight hath 
done so great labour; for peradventure, said Sir Launcelot, his 
quarrel is here this day, and peradventure he is best beloved with 
this lady of all that be here; for I see well he paineth him and 
enforceth him to do great deeds, and therefore, said Sir Launcelot, 
as for me, this day he shall have the honour; though it lay in my 
power to put him from it I would not. 
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YET OF THE SAID TOURNAMENT. 


HEN When this was done there was drawing of swords, and then 
eee began a sore tournament. And there did Sir Lamorak 
marvellous deeds of arms; and betwixt Sir Lamorak and Sir 
Ironside, that was the Red Knight of the Red Launds, there was 
strong battle; and betwixt Sir Palamides and Bleoberis there was a 
strong battle; and Sir Gawaine and Sir Tristram met, and there Sir 
Gawaine had the worse, for he pulled Sir Gawaine from his horse, 
and there he was long upon foot, and defouled. Then came in Sir 
Launcelot, and he smote Sir Turquine, and he him: and then came 
Sir Carados his brother, and both at once they assailed him, and 
he as the most noblest knight of the world worshipfully fought 
with them both, that all men wondered of the noblesse ofeSir 
Launcelot. And then came in Sir Gareth, and knew that it was Sir 
Launcelot that fought with the two perilous knights. And then Sir 


Gareth came with his good horse and hurtled them in-sunder, and 
no stroke would he smite to Sir Launcelot. That espied Sir 
Launcelot, and deemed it should be the good knight Sir Gareth: 
and then Sir Gareth rode here and there, and smote on the right 
hand and on the left hand, and all the folk might well espy where 
that he rode. And by fortune he met with his brother Sir Gawaine, 
and there he put Sir Gawaine to the worse, for he put off his helm, 
and so he served five or six knights of the Round Table, that all 
men said he put him in the most pain, and best he did his devoir. 
For when Sir Tristram beheld him how he first jousted and after 
fought so well with a sword, then he rode unto Sir Ironside and to 
Sir Persant of Inde, and asked them, by their faith, What manner 
a knight is yonder knight that seemeth in so many divers colours? 
Truly, meseemeth, said Tristram, that he putteth himself in great 
pain, for he never ceaseth. Wot ye not what he is? said Sir Ironside. 
No, said Sir Tristram. Then shall ye know that this is he that loveth 
the lady of the castle, and she him again, and this is he that won 
me when I besieged the lady of this castle, and this is he that won 
Sir Persant of Inde, and his three brethren. What is his name, said 
Sir Tristram, and of what blood is he come? He was called in the 
court of King Arthur, Beaumains, but his right name is Sir Gareth 
of Orkney, brother to Sir Gawaine. By my head, said Sir Tristram, 
he is a good knight, and a big man of arms, and if he be young he 
shall prove a full noble knight. He is but a child, they all said, and 
of Sir Launcelot he was made knight. Therefore he is mickle the 
better, said Tristram. And then Sir Tristram, Sir Ironside, Sir 
Persant, and his brother, rode together for to help Sir Gareth; and 
then there were given many strong strokes. 

And then Sir Gareth rode out on the one side to amend his 
helm: and then said his dwarf: Take me your ring, that ye lose it 
not while that ye drink. And so when he had drunk he gat on his 
helm, and eagerly took his horse and rode into the field, and left 
his ring with his dwarf; and the dwarf was glad the ring was from 
him, for then he wist well he should be known. And then when 
Sir Gareth was in the field all folks saw him well and plainly that 
he was in yellow colours; and there he rased off helms and pulled 


down knights, that King Arthur had marvel what knight he was, 
for the king saw by his hair that it was the same knight. 
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HOW SIR GARETH WAS ESPIED BY THE HERALDS, AND 
HOW HEESGAPEDIOUT OFM iEiiFIr mp: 


uT before he was in so many colours, and now he is but in one 
B colour; that is yellow. Now go, said King Arthur unto divers 
heralds, and ride about him, and espy what manner knight he is, 
for I have spered of many knights this day that be upon his party, 
and all say they know him not. And so an herald rode nigh Gareth 
as he could; and there he saw written about his helm in gold, This 
helm is Sir Gareth of Orkney. Then the herald cried as he were 
wood, and many heralds with him: — This is Sir Gareth of Orkney 
in the yellow arms; wherby' all kings and knights of Arthur’s 
beheld him and awaited; and then they pressed all to behold him, 
and ever the heralds cried: This is Sir Gareth of Orkney, King Lot’s 
son. And when Sir Gareth espied that he was discovered, then he 
doubled his strokes, and smote down Sir Sagramore, and _ his 
brother Sir Gawaine. O brother, said Sir Gawaine, I weened ye 
would not have stricken me. 

So when he heard him say so he thrang here and there, and so 
with great pain he gat out of the press, and there he met with his 
dwarf. O boy, said Sir Gareth, thou hast beguiled me foul this day 
that thou kept my ring; give it me anon again, that I may hide my 
body withal; and so he took it him. And then they all wist not where 
he was become; and Sir Gawaine had in manner espied where Sir 
Gareth rode, and then he rode after with all his might. That espied 
Sir Gareth, and rode lightly into the forest, that Sir Gawaine wist 
not where he was become. And when Sir Gareth wist that Sir 
Gawaine was passed, he asked the dwarf of best counsel. Sir, said 
the dwarf, meseemeth it were best, now that ye are escaped from 


spying, that ye send my lady Dame Lionesse her ring. It is well 
advised, said Sir Gareth; now have it here and bear it to her, and 
say that I recommend me unto her good grace, and say her I will 
come when | may, and I pray her to be true and faithful to me as | 
will be to her. Sir, said the dwarf, it shall be done as ye command: 
and so he rode his way, and did his errand unto the lady. Then she 
said, Where is my knight, Sir Gareth? Madam, said the dwarf, he 
bade me say that he would not be long from you. And so lightly 
the dwarf came again unto Sir Gareth, that would full fain have had 
a lodging, for he had need to be reposed. And then fell there a thun- 
der and a rain, as heaven and earth should go together. And Sir 
Gareth was not a little weary, for of all that day he had but little 
rest, neither his horse nor he. So this Sir Gareth rode so long in that 
forest until the night came. And ever it lightened and thundered, 
as it had been wood. At the last by fortune he came to a castle, and 
there he heard the waits upon the walls. 
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=—< CHAPTER XXXII = 


HOW SIR GARETH CAME TO A CASTLE WHERE HE WAS 
WELL LODGED, AND HE JOUSTED WITH A KNIGHT 
AND SLEW HIM. 


HEN Sir Gareth rode unto the barbican of the castle, and prayed 
os porter fair to let him into the castle. The porter answered 
ungoodly again, and said, Thou gettest no lodging here. Fair sir, 
say not so, for lama knight of King Arthur’s, and pray the lord or 
the lady of this castle to give me harbour for the love of King 
Arthur. Then the porter went unto the duchess, and told her how 
there was a knight of King Arthur’s would have harbour. Let him 
in, said the duchess, for I will see that knight, and for King Arthur's 
sake he shall not be harbourless. Then she yode up into a tower 
over the gate, with great torch-light. 


When Sir Gareth saw that torch-light he cried on high: Whether 
thou be lord or lady, giant or champion, I take no force so that I 
may have harbourtthis night; and if it so be that I must needs fight, 
spare me not to-morn when I have rested me, for both I and mine 
horse be weary. Sir knight, said the lady, thou speakest knightly 
and boldly; but wit thou well the lord of this castle loveth not King 
Arthur, nor none of his court, for my lord hath ever been against 
him; and therefore thou were better not to come within this castle; 
for an thou come in this night, thou must come in under such 
form, that wheresomever thou meet my lord, by stigh or by street, 
thou must yield thee to him as prisoner. Madam, said Sir Gareth, 
what is your lord, and what is his name? Sir, my lord’s name is the 
Duke de la Rowse. Well madam, said Sir Gareth, I shall promise 
you in what place I meet your lord I shall yield me unto him and 
to his good grace; with that I understand he will do me no harm: 
and if I understand that he will, I will release myself an I can with 
my spear and my sword. Ye say well, said the duchess; and then 
she let the drawbridge down, and so he rode into the hall, and 
there he alighted, and his horse was led into a stable; and in the 
hall he unarmed him and said, Madam, | will not out of this hall 
this night; and when it is daylight, let see who will have ado with 
me, he shall find me ready. Then was he set unto supper, and had 
many good dishes. Then Sir Gareth list well to eat, and knightly 
he ate his meat, and eagerly; there was many a fair lady by him, 
and some said they never saw a goodlier man nor so well of eating. 
Then they made him passing good cheer, and shortly when he had 
supped his bed was made there; so he rested him all night. 

And on the morn he heard mass, and brake his fast and took 
his leave at the duchess, and at them all; and thanked her goodly 
of her lodging, and of his good cheer; and then she asked him his 
name. Madam, he said, truly my name is Gareth of Orkney, and 
some men call me Beaumains. Then knew she well it was the same 
knight that fought for Dame Lionesse. So Sir Gareth departed and 
rode up into a mountain, and there met him a knight, his name 
was Sir Bendelaine, and said to Sir Gareth: Thou shalt not pass this 
way, for either thou shalt joust with me, or else be my prisoner. 


Then will I joust, said Sir Gareth. And so they let their horses run, 
and there Sir Gareth smote him throughout the body; and Sir 
Bendelaine rode forth to his castle there beside, and there died. So 
Sir Gareth would have rested him, and he came riding to 
Bendelaine’s castle. Then his knights and servants espied that it 
was he that had slain their lord. Then they armed twenty good 
men, and came out and assailed Sir Gareth; and so he had no spear, 
but his sword, and put his shield afore him; and there they brake 
their spears upon him, and they assailed him passingly sore. But 
ever Sir Gareth defended him as a knight. 
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HOW SIR GARETH FOUGHT WITH A KNIGHT THAT 
HELD WITHIN HIS CASTLE THIRTY LADIES, AND HOW 
HE SLEW HIM. 


o when they saw that they might not overcome him, they rode 

from him, and took their counsel to slay his horse; and so they 
came in upon Sir Gareth, and with spears they slew his horse, and 
then they assailed him hard. But when he was on foot, there was 
none that he fought but he gave him such a buffet that he did 
never recover. So he slew them by one and one till they were but 
four, and there they fled; and Sir Gareth took a good horse that 
was one of theirs, and rode his way. 

Then he rode a great pace till that he came to a castle, and there 
he heard much mourning of ladies and gentlewomen. So there 
came by him a page. What noise is this, said Sir Gareth, that I hear 
within this castle? Sir knight, said the page, here be within this 
castle thirty ladies, and all they be widows; for here is a knight that 
waiteth daily upon this castle, and his name is the Brown Knight 
without Pity, and he is the periloust knight that now liveth; and 
therefore sir, said the page, I rede you flee. Nay, said Sir Gareth, I 
will not flee though thou be afeard of him. And then the page saw 


where came the Brown Knight: Lo, said the page, yonder he 
cometh. Let me deal with him, said Sir Gareth. And when either 
of other had a sight they let their horses run, and the Brown Knight 
brake his spear, and Sir Gareth smote him throughout the body, 
that he overthrew him to the ground stark dead. So Sir Gareth rode 
into the castle, and prayed the ladies that he might repose him. 
Alas, said the ladies, ye may not be lodged here. Make him good 
cheer, said the page, for this knight hath slain your enemy. Then 
they all made him good cheer as lay in their power. But wit ye well 
they made him good cheer, for they might none otherwise do, for 
they were but poor. 

And so on the morn he went to mass, and there he saw the 
thirty ladies kneel, and lay grovelling upon divers tombs, making 
great dole and sorrow. Then Sir Gareth wist well that in the tombs 
lay their lords. Fair ladies, said Sir Gareth, ye must at the next feast 
of Pentecost be at the court of King Arthur, and say that I, Sir 
Gareth, sent you thither. We shall do this, said the ladies. So he 
departed, and by fortune he came to a mountain, and there he 
found a goodly knight that bade him, Abide sir knight, and joust 
with me. What are ye? said Sir Gareth. My name is, said he, the 
Duke de la Rowse. Ah sir, ye are the same knight that I lodged once 
in your castle; and there I made promise unto your lady that I 
should yield me unto you. Ah, said the duke, art thou that proud 
knight that profferest to fight with my knights; therefore make thee 
ready, for I will have ado with you. So they let their horses run, 
and there Sir Gareth smote the duke down from his horse. But the 
duke lightly avoided his horse, and dressed his shield and drew his 
sword, and bade Sir Gareth alight and fight with him. So he did 
alight, and they did great battle together more than an hour, and 
either hurt other full sore. At the last Sir Gareth gat the duke to 
the earth, and would have slain him, and then he yield him to him. 
Then must ye go, said Sir Gareth, unto Sir Arthur my lord at the 
next feast, and say that I, Sir Gareth of Orkney, sent you unto him. 
It shall be done, said the duke, and I will do to you homage and 
fealty with an hundred knights with me; and all the days of my 
life to do you service where ye will command me. 
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+— CHAPTER XXXII —=* 


HOW SIR GARETH AND SIR GAWAINE FOUGHT EACH 
AGAINST OTHER. AND HOW THEY KNEW EACH OTHER BY 
THE DAMOSEL LINET. 


S; the duke departed, and Sir Gareth stood there alone; and 
there he saw an armed knight coming toward him. Then Sir 
Gareth took the duke’s shield, and mounted upon horseback, and 
so without biding they ran together as it had been the thunder. 
And there that knight hurt Sir Gareth under the side with his spear. 
And then they alighted and drew their swords, and gave great 
strokes that the blood trailed to the ground. And so they fought 
two hours. 

At the last there came the damosel Linet, that some men called 
the damosel Savage, and she came riding upon an ambling mule; 
and there she cried all on high, Sir Gawaine, Sir Gawaine, leave 
thy fighting with thy brother Sir Gareth. And when he heard her 
say so he threw away his shield and his sword, and ran to Sir 
Gareth, and took him in his arms, and sithen kneeled down and 
asked him mercy. What are ye, said Sir Gareth, that right now were 
so strong and so mighty, and now so suddenly yield you to me? O 
Gareth, I am your brother Sir Gawaine, that for your sake have 
had great sorrow and labour. Then Sir Gareth unlaced his helm, 
and kneeled down to him, and asked him mercy. Then they rose 
both, and embraced either other in their arms, and wept a great 
while or they might speak, and either of them gave other the prize 
of the battle. And there were many kind words between them. 
Alas, my fair brother, said Sir Gawaine, perdy I owe of right to 
worship you an ye were not my brother, for ye have worshipped 
King Arthur and all his court, for ye have sent him' more worship- 
ful knights this twelvemonth than six the best of the Round Table 
have done, except Sir Launcelot. 
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Then came the damosel Savage that was the Lady Linet, that 
rode with Sir Gareth so long, and there she did staunch Sir Gareth’s 
wounds and Sir Gawaine’s. Now what will ye do? said the damosel 
Savage; meseemeth that it were well done that Arthur had witting 
of you both, for your horses are so bruised that they may not bear. 
Now, fair damosel, said Sir Gawaine, I pray you ride unto my lord 
mine uncle, King Arthur, and tell him what adventure is to me 
betid here, and I suppose he will not tarry long. Then she took her 
mule, and lightly she came to King Arthur that was but two mile 
thence. And when she had told him tidings the king bade get him 
a palfrey. And when he was upon his back he bade the lords and 
ladies come after, who that would; and there was saddling and 
bridling of queens’ horses and princes’ horses, and well was him 
that soonest might be ready. 

So when the king came thereas they were, he saw Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Gareth sit upon a little hill-side, and then the king avoided 
his horse. And when he came nigh Sir Gareth he would have 
spoken but he might not; and therewith he sank down in a swoon 
for gladness. And so they stert unto their uncle, and required him 
of his good grace to be of good comfort. Wit ye well the king made 
great joy, and many a piteous complaint he made to Sir Gareth, 
and ever he wept as he had been a child. With that came his 
mother, the Queen of Orkney, Dame Morgawse, and when she saw 
Sir Gareth readily in the visage she might not weep, but suddenly 
fell down in a swoon, and lay there a great while like as she had 
been dead. And then Sir Gareth recomforted his mother in such 
wise that she recovered and made good cheer. Then the king 
commanded that all manner of knights that were under his obei- 
sance should make their lodging right there for the love of his 
nephews. And so it was done, and all manner of purveyance 
purveyed, that there lacked nothing that might be gotten of tame 
nor wild for gold or silver. And then by the means of the damosel 
Savage Sir Gawaine and Sir Gareth were healed of their wounds; 
and there they sojourned eight days. 

Then said King Arthur unto the damosel Savage: I marvel that 
your sister, Dame Lionesse, cometh not here to me, and in espe- 


cial that she cometh not to visit her knight, my nephew Sir Gareth, 
that hath had so much travail for her love. My lord, said the 
damosel Linet, ye must of your good grace hold her excused, for 
she knoweth not that my lord, Sir Gareth, is here. Go then for her, 
said King Arthur, that we may be appointed what is best to be done, 
according to the pleasure of my nephew. Sir, said the damosel, that 
shall be done, and so she rode unto her sister. And as lightly as she 
might she made her ready; and she came on the morn with her 
brother Sir Gringamore, and with her forty knights. And so when 
she was come she had all the cheer that might be done, both of 
the king, and of many other kings and queens. 


+—= CHAPTER XXXIV == 


HOW SIR GARETH ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THEY 
LOVED EACH OTHER TO KING ARTHUR, AND OF THE 
APPOINTMENT OF THEIR WEDDING. 


Np among all these ladies she was named the fairest, and peer- 

less. Then when Sir Gareth met with her there was many a 
goodly look and goodly words, that all men of worship had joy to 
behold them. Then came King Arthur and many other kings, and 
Dame Guenever, and the Queen of Orkney. And there the king 
asked his nephew, Sir Gareth, whether he would have that lady as 
paramour, or to have her to his wife. My lord, wit you well that I 
love her above all ladies living. Now, fair lady, said King Arthur, 
what say ye? Most noble King, said Dame Lionesse, wit you well 
that my lord, Sir Gareth, is to me more liefer to have and wield as 
my husband, than any king or prince that is christened; and if I 
may not have him I promise you I will never have none. For, my 
lord Arthur, said Dame Lionesse, wit ye well he is my first love, 
and he shall be the last; and if ye will suffer him to have his will 
and free choice I dare say he will have me. That is truth, said Sir 
Gareth: an I have not you and wield not you as my wife, there 


shall never lady nor gentlewoman rejoice me. What, nephew, said 
the king, is the wind in that door? for wit ye well I would not for 
the stint of my crown to be causer to withdraw your hearts; and 
wit ye well ye cannot love so well but I shall rather increase it than 
distress it. And also ye shall have my love and my lordship in the 
uttermost wise that may lie in my power. And in the same wise 
said Sir Gareth’s mother. 

Then there was made a provision for the day of marriage; and 
by the king’s advice it was provided that it should be at Michaelmas 
following, at Kink Kenadon by the seaside, for there is a plentiful 
country. And so it was cried in all the places through the realm. 
And then Sir Gareth sent his summons to all these knights and 
ladies that he had won in battle to-fore, that they should be at his 
day of marriage at Kink Kenadon by the sands. And then Dame 
Lionesse, and the damosel Linet with Sir Gringamore, rode to their 
castle; and a goodly and a rich ring she gave to Sir Gareth, and he 
gave her another. And King Arthur gave her a rich pair of beads! 
of gold; and so she departed; and King Arthur and his fellowship 
rode toward Kink Kenadon, and Sir Gareth brought his lady on 
the way, and so came to the king again and rode with him. Lord ! 
the great cheer that Sir Launcelot made of Sir Gareth and he of 
him, for there was never no knight that Sir Gareth loved so well 
as he did Sir Launcelot; and ever for the most part he would be in 
Sir Launcelot’s company; for after Sir Gareth had espied Sir 
Gawaine’s conditions, he withdrew himself from his brother, Sir 
Gawaine’s, fellowship, for he was vengeable, and where he hated 
he would be avenged with murder, and that hated Sir Gareth. 
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S o it drew fast to Michaelmas; and thither came Dame Lionesse, 
the lady of the Castle Perilous, and her sister, Dame Linet, with 
Sir Gringamore, her brother, with them, for he had the conduct of 
these ladies. And there they were lodged at the device of King 
Arthur. And upon Michaelmas Day the Bishop of Canterbury made 
the wedding betwixt Sir Gareth and the Lady Lionesse with great 
solemnity. And King Arthur made Gaheris to wed the Damosel 
Savage, that was Dame Linet; and King Arthur made Sir Agravaine 
to wed Dame Lionesse’s niece, a fair lady, her name was Dame 
Laurel. 

And so when this solemnization was done, then came in the 
Green Knight, Sir Pertolepe, with thirty knights, and there he did 
homage and fealty to Sir Gareth, and these knights to hold of him 
for evermore. Also Sir Pertolepe said: I pray you that at this feast 
I may be your chamberlain. With a good will, said Sir Gareth, sith 
it liketh you to take so simple an office. Then came in the Red 
Knight, with three score knights with him, and did to Sir Gareth 
homage and fealty, and all those knights to hold of him for ever- 
more. And then this Sir Perimones prayed Sir Gareth to grant him 
to be his chief butler at that high feast. I will well, said Sir Gareth, 
that ye have this office, and it were better. Then came in Sir Persant 
of Inde, with an hundred knights with him, and there he did 
homage and fealty, and all his knights should do him service, and 
hold their lands of him for ever; and there he prayed Sir Gareth to 
make him his sewer-chief at the feast. I will well, said Sir Gareth, 
that ye have it, and it were better. Then came the Duke de la 
Rowse, with an hundred knights with him, and there he did 
homage and fealty to Sir Gareth, and so to hold their lands of him 
for ever. And he required Sir Gareth that he might serve him of 


the wine that day of that feast. I will well, said Sir Gareth, and it 
were better. Then came in the Red Knight of the Red Launds, that 
was Sir Ironside,,and he brought with him three hundred knights, 
and there he did homage and fealty, and all these knights to hold 
their lands of him for ever. And then he asked Sir Gareth to be his 
carver I will well, said Sir Gareth, an it please you. 

Then came into the court thirty ladies, and all they seemed 
widows, and those thirty ladies brought with them many fair 
gentlewomen. And all they kneeled down at once unto King 
Arthur and unto Sir Gareth, and there all those ladies told the king 
how Sir Gareth delivered them from the dolorous tower, and slew 
the Brown Knight without Pity: And therefore we, and our heirs 
for evermore, will do homage unto Sir Gareth of Orkney. So then 
the kings and queens, princes and earls, barons and many bold 
knights, went unto meat; and well may ye wit there were all 
manner of meat plenteously, all manner revels and games, with all 
manner of minstrelsy that was used in those days. Also there was 
great jousts three days. But the king would not suffer Sir Gareth 
to joust, because of his new bride; for, as the French book saith, 
that Dame Lionesse desired of the king that none that were wedded 
should joust at that feast. 

So the first day there jousted Sir Lamorak de Galis, for he over- 
threw thirty knights, and did passing marvellously deeds of arms; 
and then King Arthur made Sir Persant and his two brethren 
Knights of the Round Table to their lives’ end, and gave them great 
lands. Also the second day there jousted Tristram best, and he over- 
threw forty knights, and did there marvellous deeds of arms. And 
there King Arthur made Ironside, that was the Red Knight of the 
Red Launds, a Knight of the Table Round to his life’s end, and gave 
him great lands. The third day there jousted Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and he overthrew fifty knights, and did many marvellous deeds of 
arms, that all men wondered on him. And there King Arthur made 
the Duke de la Rowse a Knight of the Round Table to his life’s end, 
and gave him great lands to spend. But when these jousts were 
done, Sir Lamorak and Sir Tristram departed suddenly, and would 
not be known, for the which King Arthur and all the court were 


sore displeased. And so they held the court forty days with great 
solemnity. And this Sir Gareth was a noble knight, and a well- 
ruled, and fair-languaged. 


Thus endeth this tale of Sir Gareth of Orkney that wedded Dame 
Lionesse of the Castle Perilous. And also Sir Gaheris wedded her 
sister, Dame Linet, that was called the Damosel Savage. And Sir 
Agravaine wedded Dame Laurel, a fair lady and great, and mighty 
lands with great riches gave with them King Arthur, that royally 
they might live till their lives’ end. 

Here followeth the viii. book, the which is the first book of Sir 
Tristram de Liones, and who was his father and his mother, and 
how he was born and fostered, and how he was made knight. 
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OW leve we here sir Launcelot du Lake and sir La 

Cote Male Tayle, and turne we unto sir Trystram 
de Lyones that was in Bretayne, that whan La Beall Isode 
undirstood that he was wedded she sente to hym by hir 
maydyn, dame Brangwayn, pyteuous lettirs as coude be 
thought and made, and hir conclusyon was thus, that if hit 
pleased sir Trystram, to com to hir courte and brynge with 
hym Isode le Blaunche Maynys; and they shulde be kepte 
als well as herself. 

Than sir Trystram called unto hym sir Keyhydy(ns) and 
asked hym whether he wolde go with hym into Cornwayle 
secretely. He answerde hym and seyde that he was redy at 
all tymes. And than he lete ordayne prevayly a lityll 
vessel, and therein they sayled, sir Trystram, sir Keyhydyns, 
and dame Brangwayne and Governayle, sir Trystrams 
squyar. 

So whan they were in the see a contraryous wynde blew 
them unto the costis of North Walis, ny the Foreyste 
Perelus. Than seyde sir Trystrames, 

‘Here shall ye abyde me thes ten dayes, and Governayle, 
my squyer, with you. And if so be I com nat agayne by that 
day, take the nexte way into Cornwayle, for in thys foreyste 
ar many strange adventures, as I have harde sey, and som 
of hem I caste to preve or that I departe. And whan I may 
I shall hyghe me aftir you.’ 

Than sir Trystrams and sir Keyhydyns toke their horsis 
and departed frome theire felyship. And so they rode within 
that foreyste a myle and more, and at the laste sir Trystramys 
saw before them a lykely knyght syttyng armed by a well. 
And a stronge myghty horse stood passyng nyghe hym 
ityed to an oke, and a man hovyng and rydynge by hym, 
ledynge an horse lode with spearys. And thys knyght 
that sate at the well semyd by hys countenaunce to be 
rt sir Launcelot du Lake and not in C 3 C Bretayne whanne 5 dame not 
inC 6 thus notinC Candhit 7 C*that he wold come 9 C'she her self 
10 W Kehydy® 12 and seyde not in C't 14-15 C they wente syr Tristram 
kehydius Dame 18 Conthe costes 18-19 Cf castel peryllous F (MS. B.N. 
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passyng hevy. Than sir Trystramys rode nere hym and 


seyde, 

(coe knyght! Why sitte you so droupynge? Ye seme to 
be a knyghte arraunte by youre armys and harneys, and 
therefore dresse you to juste with one of us other with 
bothe!’ 

Therewithall that knyght made no wordes, but toke hys 
shylde and buckeled hit aboute hys necke, and lyghtly he 
toke hys horse and lepte uppon hym, and than he toke a grete 
speare of hys squyre and departed hys way a furlonge. 

Then sir Kehydyns asked leve of sir Trystrames to juste 
firste. 

‘Sir, do your beste!’ seyde sir Trystrames. 

So they mette togydirs, and there sir Kehydi(ns) had a falle 
and was sore wounded an hyghe abovyn the pappis. Than 
sir Trystramys seyde, 

‘Knyght, that ys well justed, now make you redy unto me!’ 

‘Sir, | am redy,’ seyde the knyght. 

And anone he toke a grete speare and encountird with 
sir Trystramys. And there by fortune and by grete force 
that knyght smote downe sir Trystramys frome hys horse, 
and hada grete falle. Than sir Trystramys was sore ashamed, 
and lyghtly he avoyded hys horse and put hys shylde afore 
hys shulder and drew hys swerde, and than sir Trystramys 
requyred that knyght of hys knyghthode to alyghte uppon 
foote and fyght with hym. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the knyght. 

And so he alyght uppon foote and avoyded hys horse and 
kest hys shylde uppon hys shulder and drew oute hys swerde, 
and there they fought a longe batayle togydirs, nyghe two 
Owrys. 

Than sir Trystramys seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, holde thyne honde a lytyll whyle and telle 
me of whens thou arte and what is thy name.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I woll be avysed; but and 


ye woll telle me youre name, peradventure I woll telle you 
myne.’ 
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_ ‘Now, fayre knyght,’ he seyde, ‘my name ys sir Trystram 
de Lyones.’ 

‘Sir, and my name ys sir Lamerok de Galys.’ 

‘A, sir Lamerok!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘well be we mette! 
And bethynke the now of the despite thou dedist me of the 
sendynge of the horne unto kynge Markis courte, to the 
entente to have slayne or dishonourde my lady, quene 
La Beall Isode. And therefore wyte thou well,’ seyde sir 
Trystramys, ‘the tone of us two shall dy or we departe.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘that tyme that we were togydirs 
in the Ile of Servage ye promysed me bettir frendeship.’ 

So sir Trystramys wolde make no lenger delayes, but 
laysshed at sir Lamerok, and thus they faught longe tylle 
aythir were wery of other. Than sir Trystrams seyde unto 
sir Lamorak, 

‘In all my lyff mette I never with such a knyght that was so 
byggeand so well-brethed. Therefore,’ sayde sir Trystramys, 
‘hit were pité that ony of us bothe sholde here be myscheved.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘for youre renowne and your 
name I woll that ye have the worship, and therefore I woll 
yelde me unto you.’ And therewith he toke the poynte of 
hys swerde in hys honde to yelde hym. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Trystrames, ‘ye shall nat do so, for well 
I know youre profirs (are) more of your jantilnes than for ony 
feare or drede ye have of me.’ 

And therewithall sir Trystramys profferde hym hys 
swerde and seyde, 

‘Sir Lamerak, as an overcom knyght I yelde me to you as 
a man of moste noble proues that I ever mette!’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘I woll do you jantylnes: I 
requyre you, lat us be sworne togydirs that never none of us 
shall aftir thys day have ado with other.’ 

And therewithall sir Trystrames and sir Lamorak sware 
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that never none of hem sholde fyght agaynste othir, for well 
nother for woo. 

Andthys meanewhylecom sir Palomydes, the good knyght, 
folowyng the questyng beste that had in shap lyke a serpentis 
hede and a body lyke a lybud, buttokked lyke a lyon and 
footed lyke an harte. And in hys body there was such a 
noyse as hit had bene twenty couple of houndys questynge, 
and suche noyse that beste made wheresomever he wente. 
And thys beste evermore sir Palomydes folowed, for hit was 
called hys queste. 

And ryght so as he folowed this beste, hit cam by sir 
Trystram, and sone aftir cam sir Palomydes. And to breff 
thys mater, he smote downe sir Trystramys and sir Lamorak 
bothe with one speare, and so he departed aftir the Beste 
Glatyssaunte (that was called the Questynge Beste), where- 
fore thes two knyghtes were passynge wrothe that sir Palo- 
mydes wold nat fyght with hem on foote. 

Here men may undirstonde that bene men of worshyp 
that man was never fourmed that all tymes myght attayne, 
but somtyme he was put to the worse by malefortune and 
at som tyme the wayker knyght put the byggar knyght to 
a rebuke. 

Than sir Trystrams and sir Lamerok gate sir Kayhydyns 
uppon a shylde betwyxte them bothe and led hym to a fosters 
lodge. And there they gaff hym in charge to kepe hym well, 
and with hym they abode three dayes. Than thes two 
knyghtes toke their horsys and at a crosse they de- 
parted. 

And than seyde sir Trystramys to sir Lamorak, 

‘I requyre you, if ye hap to mete with sir Palomydes, say 
to hym that he shall fynde me at the same welle there we 
mette tofore, and there I, sir Trystramys, shall preve whether 
he be bettir knyght than I.’ 

And so ayther departed frome othir a sondry way, and 
sir ‘I'rystramys rode nyghe thereas was sir Keyhydyns, and 
1-2 Cnor for wele nor for woo 4 C* shap a hede lyke 5 Ca lybard 
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sir Lamorak rode untyll he cam toa chapell, and there he put 
hys horse unto pasture. 

And anone there cam sir Mellyagaunce that was kynge 
Bagdemagus sonne, and he there put hys horse to pasture, 
and was nat ware of sir Lamerok. And than thys knyght 
sir Mellyagaunce made hys mone of the love that he had to 
quene Gwenyver, and there he made a wofull complaynte. 

All thys harde sir Lamorak, and on the morne sir Lamorake 
toke hys horse and rode unto the foreyste, and there he mette 
with two knyghtes hovyng undir the woodshaw. 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘what do ye, hovynge 
here and wacchynge? And yff ye be knyghtes arraunte that 
wyll juste, lo I am redy!’ 

“Nay, sir knyght,’ they seyde, ‘we abyde nat here for to 
juste with you, but we lye in a wayte uppon a knyght that 
slew oure brothir.’ 

‘What knyght was that,’ seyde sir Lamorak, ‘that ye wolde 
[fayne] mete withall?’ 

‘Sir,’ they seyde, ‘hit ys sir Launcelot that [slewe oure 
broder, and yf ever we maye mete with hym he shal not 
escape, but] we woll slee [hym] and he com thys way.’ 

‘Ye take uppon you a grete charge,’ seyde sir Lamorake, 
‘for sir Launcelot ys a noble proved knyght.’ 

‘As for that, sir, we doute nat, for there ys none of us but 
we ar good inowghe for hym.’ 

‘I woll nat beleve that,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘for I harde 
never yet of no knyght dayes of oure lyff but sir Launcelot 
was to bygge for hym.’ 

Ryght as they talked sir Lameroke was ware how sir Laun- 
celot com rydynge streyte towarde them. Than sir Lamo- 
rak salewed hym and he hym agayne, and than sir Lamorak 
asked sir Launcelot if there were onythynge that he myght 
do for hym in thys marchys. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘nat at thys tyme, I thanke you.’ 

Than ayther departed frome other, and sir Lamorake rode 
ayen thereas he leffte the two knyghtes, and than he founde 
them hydde in the leved woode. 
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‘Fye on you!’ seyde sir Lamerak, ‘false cowardis! That 
pité and shame hit ys that ony of you sholde take the hyghe 
Order of Knyghthode!’ am 

So sir Lamerok departed fro them, and within a whyle he 
mette with sir Mellyagaunce. And than sir Lamorak asked 
hym why he loved quene Gwenyver as he ded, ‘for I was nat 
far frome you whan ye made youre complaynte by the 
chapell.’ 

‘Ded ye so?’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce. ‘Than woll I abyde 
by hit. I love quene Gwenyver!’ 

‘What woll ye with hit?’ 

‘I woll preve and make hit good that she ys the fayryste 
lady and moste of beauté in the worlde.’ 

‘As to that,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘I say nay thereto, for 
quene Morgause of Orkeney, modir unto sir Gawayne, for 
she ys the fayryst lady that beryth the lyff.’ 

‘That ys nat so,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘and that woll 
I preve with my hondis!’ 

‘Wylle ye so?’ seyde sir Lamorak. ‘And in a bettir quarell 
kepe I nat to fyght.’ 

So they departed [ayther] frome othir in grete wratthe, and 
than they com rydyng togydir as hit had bene thundir, and 
aythir smote other so sore that their horsis felle backewarde 
tothe erthe. And than they avoyded their horsys and dressed 
their shyldis and drew their swerdis, and than they hurteled 
togydirs as wylde borys, and thus they fought a grete whyle. 
For sir Mellyagaunce was a good man and of grete myght, 
but sir Lamorak was harde byg for hym and put hym all- 
wayes abacke, but aythir had wounded othir sore. 

And as they stood thus fyghtynge, by fortune com sir 
Launcelot and sir Bleoberys, and than sir Launcelot rode 
betwyxte them and asked them for what cause they fought so 
togydirs, ‘and ye ar bothe of the courte of kynge Arthure’. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘I shall telle you for what 
cause we do thys batayle. I praysed my lady, quene Gweny- 
vere, and seyde she was the fayryste lady of the worlde, and 
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sir Lameroke seyde nay thereto, for he seyde quene Mor- 
gause of Orkeney was fayrar than she and more of beauté.’ 

eal seyde sir (Launcelot, ‘sir) Lamorak, why sayst thou 
so? Hit ys nat thy parte to disprayse thy prynces that thou 
arte undir obeysaunce and we all.’ And therewithall sir 
Launcelot alyght on foote. ‘And therefore make the redy, 
for I woll preve uppon the that quene Guenever ys the fayryst 
lady and most of bounté in the worlde.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘I am lothe to have ado with you 
in thys quarell, for every man thynkith hys owne lady 
fayryste, and thoughe I prayse the lady that I love moste, 
ye sholde nat be wrothe. For thoughe my lady quene 
Gwenyver be fayryst in youre eye, wyte you well quene 
Morgause of Orkeney ys fayryst in myne eye, and so every 
knyght thynkith his owne lady fayryste. And wyte you well, 
sir, ye ar the man in the worlde excepte sir Trystramys that I 
am moste lothyst to have ado withall, but and ye woll nedys 
have ado with me, | shall endure you as longe as I may.’ 

Than spake sir Bleoberys and seyde, 

‘My lorde, sir Launcelot, I wyste you never so mysse- 
advysed as ye be at thys tyme, for sir Lamerok seyth to you 
but reson and knyghtly. For I warne you, I have a lady, and 
methynkith that she ys the fayryst lady of the worlde. Were 
thys a grete reson that ye sholde be wrothe with me for such 
langage? And well ye wote that sir Lamorak ys a noble 
knyght as I know ony lyvynge, and he hath oughte you and 
all us ever good wyll. Therefore I pray you, be fryndis!’ 

Than sir Launcelot seyde, 

‘Sir, I pray you, forgyve me myne offence and evyll wyll, 
and if I was mysseadvysed I woll make amendis.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘the amendis ys sone made 
betwyxte you and me.’ 

And so sir Launcelot and sir Bleoberys departed, and 
sir Lamerok and sir Mellyagaunce toke their horsis and 
aythir departed frome othir. 
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And within a whyle cam kyng Arthure and mette with 
sir Lamorak and justed with hym, and there he smote downe 
sir Lamorak and wounded hym sore with a speare. And so 
he rode frome hym, wherefore sir Lamerok was wroth that 

s he wolde nat fyght with hym on foote, howbehit that sir 
Lamerok knew nat kynge Arthure. 

(15) Now levith of thys tale and spekith of sir ‘l'rystramys, 
that as he rode he mette with sir Kay the Senescyall, and 
there sir Kay asked sir Trystramys of what contrey he 

ro was. He answerde and seyde he was of the contrey of Corn- 

waile. 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘for as yet harde I never 

199° that evir good knyght com oute of Cornwayle.’ 

‘That ys well spokyn,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but and hit 

15 please you to telle me your name, I pray you.’ 

‘Sir, wyte you well that my name ys sir Kay the Senesciall.’ 

‘A, sir, ys that youre name?’ seyde sir Trystramys. 
‘Now wyte you well that ye ar named the shamefullyst 
knyght of your tunge that now ys lyvynge. Howbehit ye 
ar called a good knyght, but ye ar called unfortunate and 
passyng overthwart of youre tunge.’ 

And thus they rode togydirs tylle they cam to a brydge, 
and there was a knyght that wolde nat latte them passe tylle 
one of them justed with hym. And so that knyght justed 
with sir Kay, and there he gaff sir Kay a falle, and hys name 
was sir Tor, sir Lamerokes halff-brothir. 

And than they two rode to their lodgynge, and there they 
founde sir Braundiles, and sir Tor cam thydir anone aftir. 
And as they sate at hir souper, thes four knyghtes, three of 
them spake all the shame by Cornysh knyghtes that coude 
he seyde. Sir Trystramys harde all that they seyde, and 
seyde but lytyll, but he thought the more. But at that tyme 
he discoverde nat hys name. 

And uppon the morne sir Trystrams toke hys horse and 
abode them uppon their way. And there sir Brandiles 
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p[ro]firde to juste with sir Trystram, and there sir Trystram 
smote hym downe, horse and all, to the erthe. 

Than sir Tor le Fyze de Vaysshoure, he encountird with 
sir T'rystram, and there sir Trystram smote hym downe. 
And than he rode hys way and sir Kay folowed hym, but 
he wolde none of hys felyship. Than sir Brandiles com to 
sir Kay and seyde, 

‘I wolde wyte fayne what ys that knyghtes name.’ 

‘Com one with me,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘and we shall pray 
hym to telle us hys name.’ 

So they rode togydirs tyll they cam nyghe hym, and than 
they were ware where he sate by a welle and had put of hys 
helme to drynke at the welle. And whan that he saw them 
com he laced on hys helme lyghtly and toke hys horse to 
profir hem to juste. 

‘Nay!’ seyde sir Brandyles, ‘we justed late inowe with 
you, but we com nat in that entente, but we requyre you of 
knyghthod to telle us youre name.’ 

‘My fayre lordys, sitthyn that hit ys youre [desyre], and 
now for to please you ye shall wyte that my name ys sir 
Trystram de Lyones, nevew unto kyng Mark of Corn- 
wayle.’ 

‘In goode tyme,’ seyde sir Brandiles, ‘and well be ye 
foundyn! And wyte you well that we be ryght glad that we 
have founde you, and we be of a felyship that wolde be ryght 
glad of youre company, for ye ar the knyght in the worlde 
that the felyship of the Rounde Table desyryth moste to 
have the company off.’ 

‘God thank them all,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘of hir grete 
goodnes, but as yet I fele well that I am not able to be of 
their felyship, for I was never yet of such dedys of worthynes 
to be in the companye of such a felyship.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘and ye be sir Trystrams, ye ar the man 
called now moste of proues excepte sir Launcelot, for he 
beryth nat the lyff crystynde nother hethynde that canne 
fynde such anothir knyght, to speke of hys proues and of his 
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hondis and hys trouthe withall. For yet cowde there never 
creature sey hym dishonoure and make hit good.’ 

Thus they talked a grete whyle, and than they departed 
ayther frome other such wayes as hem semed beste. 

Now shall ye here what was the cause that kyng Arthure 
cam into the Foreyste Perelous, that was in North Walis, 
by the meanys of a lady. Her name was Aunowre, and thys 
lady cam to kynge Arthure at Cardyeff, and she by fayre 
promyses and fayre behestis made kynge Arthure to ryde 
with her into that foreyste Perelous. And she was a grete 
sorseres, and many dayes she had loved kynge Arthure, and 
bycause she wolde have had hym to lye by her she cam into 
that contrey. 

So whan the kynge was gone with hir, many of hys 
knyghtes folowed aftir hym whan they myste hym, as sir 
Launcelot, sir Brandiles, and many other. 

And whan she had brought hym to hir towre she desired 
hym to ly by her, and than the kynge remembird hym of 
hy[s] lady and wolde nat for no crauffte that she cowde do. 
Than every day she wolde make hym ryde into that foreyste 
with hy(r) owne knyghtes to the entente to have had hym 
slayne; for whan thys lady Aunowre saw that she myght nat 
have hym at her wylle, than she laboured by false meanys to 
have destroyed kynge Arthure and slayne hym. 

Than the Lady of the Lake, that was allwayes fryndely to 
kynge Arthure, she undirstood by hir suttyle craufftes that 
kynge Arthure was lykely to be destroyed. And therefore 
thys Lady of the Lake, that hyght Nynyve, she cam into that 
foreyste to seke aftir sir Launcelot du Lake othir ellis sir 
Trystramys for to helpe kynge Arthure, for as that same day 
she knew well that kynge Arthur sholde be slayne onles that 
he had helpe of one of thes two knyghtes. 

And thus (as) she rode uppon a downe she mette with sir 
Trystram, and anone as she saw hym she knew hym and 
seyde, 

‘A, my lorde, sir Trystram, well be ye mette, and blyssed 
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be the tyme that I have mette with you, for the same day 

and within thys [two] owrys shall be done the dolefullyst 

dede that ever was done in thys londe.’ 

- fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘may I amende 
itr’ 

‘Yee, sir, therefore comyth on with me in all the haste ye 
may, for ye shall se the moste worshipfullyst knyght in the 
worlde harde bestadde.’ 

Than seyde sir Trystramys, ‘I am redy lo to helpe you 
and suche a noble man as ye sey he ys.’ 

‘Sir, hit ys nother better ne worse,’ seyde the damesell, 
‘but the noble kynge Arthure hymselff.’ 

‘God deffende,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘that ever he shulde 
be in such distresse!’ 

Than they rode togydirs a grete pace untyll they cam to a 
lityll turret in a castell, and undirnethe that castel they saw 
a knyght stondynge uppon foote fyghtyng with two knyghtes. 
And so sir Trystramys behelde them. And at the laste thes 
two knyghtes smote downe that one knyght, and one of hem 
unlaced hys helme, and the lady Aunowre gate kynge 
Arthurs swerde in her honde to have strykyn of his hede. 

And therewithall com sir Trystramys as faste as he myght, 
and seyyng, ‘Traytoures! Leve that knyght anone!’ And so 
sir Trystrams smote the tone of hem thorow the body that 
he felle dede, and than he russhed to the othir and smote hys 
backe in sundir. 

And in the meanewhyle the Lady of the Lake cryed to 
kyng Arthur, ‘Lat nat that false lady ascape!’ 

Than kynge Arthur overtoke hir and with the same swerd 
he smote of her hede. And the Lady of the Lake toke up 
hir hede and hynge hit at hir sadill-bowe by the heyre. 
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And than sir Trystramys horsed the kynge agayne and 
rode forth with hym, but he charged the Lady of the Lake 
nat to discover hys name as at that tyme. So whan the kynge 
was horsed he thanked hartely sir Trystramys and desired 
to wyte hys name, but he wolde nat telle hym none other but 
that he was a poure knyght aventures. And so he bare kynge 
Arthure 'felyship! tylle he mette with som of hys knyghtes. 

And so within a whyle he mette with sir Ector de Marys, 
and he knew nat kynge Arthur nother yet sir Trystram, and 
he desired to juste with one of them. Than sir Trystrames 
rode unto sir Ector and smote hym frome hys horse, and 
whan he had done so he cam agayne to [the] kynge and seyde, 

‘My lorde, yondir ys one of youre knyghtes, he may beare 
you felyshyp. And anothir day, (by) that dede that I have 
done for you I truste to God ye shall undirstonde that I 
wolde do you servyse.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘lat me wyte what ye ar.’ 

‘Nat at thys tyme,’ seyde sir Trystramys. So he departed 
and leffte kynge Arthur and sir Ector togydirs. 

And than at a day sette sir Trystrams and sir Lamerok 
mette at a welle, and than they toke sir Keyhydyns at the 
fosters house, and so they rode with hym to [the] ship where 
they leffte dame Brangwayne and Governayle. And so they 
sayled into Cornuayle all hole togydirs. 

And by assente and by enformacion of dame Brangwayne, 
whan they were londed they rode unto sir Dynas the 
Senesciall, a trusty frynde of sir Trystramys, and so sir 
Dynas and dame Brangwayne rode to the courte of kynge 
Marke and tolde the quene La Beall Isode that sir Trys- 
tramys was nyghe hir in the contrey. Than for verry pure 
Joy Beall Isode sowned, and whan she myght speke she 
seyde, 

‘Jantyll senesciall, helpe that I myght speke with hym, 
othir my harte woll braste!’ 

Than sir Dynas and dame Brangwayne brought sir 
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Trystram and sir Kehydyns prevaly into the courte, unto the 
chambir whereas La Beall Isode assygned them. And to 
telle the joyes that were betwyxte La Beall Isode and sir 
Trystramys, there ys no maker can make hit, nothir no 
harte can thynke hit, nother no penne can wryte hit, nother 
no mowth can speke hit. 

And as the Freynshe booke makith mension, at the firste 
tyme that ever sir Kayhidins saw La Beall Isode he was so 
enamered uppon hir that for very pure love he myght never 
withdraw hit. And at the laste, as ye shall hyre or the booke 
be ended, sir Keyhydyns dyed for the love of Isode. 

And than pryvaly he wrote unto her lettirs and baladis of 
the moste goodlyeste that were used in tho dayes. And whan 
La Beall Isode undirstoode hys lettirs she had pité of hys 
complaynte, and unavised she wrote another lettir to com- 
forte hym withall. 

And sir Trystram was all thys whyle in a turret, at the 
commaundemente of La Beall Isode, and whan she myght 
she yeode and come to sir Trystram. 

So on a day kynge Marke played at the chesse undir a 
chambir wyndowe, and at that tyme sir Trystramys and sir 
Keyhydyns were within the chambir over kynge Marke. 
And as hit myshapped, sir Trystrams founde the lettir that 
sir Kayhydyns sente unto La Beall Isode; also he had founde 
the lettir that she had sente unto sir Keyhydyns. And at the 
same tyme La Beall Isode was in the same chambir. 

Than sir Trystramys com unto La Beall Isode and 
seyde, 

‘Madame, here ys a lettir that was sente unto you, and 
here ys the lettir that ye sente unto hym that sente you that 
lettir. Alas! madame, the good love that I have lovyd you, 
and many londis and grete rychesse have I forsakyn for 
youre love! And now ye ar a traytouras unto me, whych 
dothe me grete payne. 

‘But as for the, sir Keyhydyns, I brought the oute of 
Bretayne into thys contrey, and thy fadir, kynge Howell, I 
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wan hys londis. Howbehit I wedded thy syster, Isode le 
Blaunche Maynes, for the goodnes she ded unto me, and 
yet, as I am a trew knyght, she ys a clene maydyn for me. 
But wyte thou well, sir Keyhydyns, for thys falshed and 
treson thou hast done unto me, I woll revenge hit uppon the!’ 
And therewithall sir Trystram drew his swerde and seyde, 
‘Sir Keyhidyns, kepe the!’ 

And than La Beall Isode sowned to the erthe. 

And whan sir Keyhydyns saw sir Trystrams com uppon 
hym, he saw none other boote but lepte oute at a bay- 
wyndow evyn over the hede where sate kynge Marke 
playyng at the chesse. And whan the kynge saw one com 
hurlyng over hys hede he seyde, 

‘Felow, what arte thou, and what ys the cause thou lepe 
oute at that wyndow?’ 

‘My lorde kynge,’ seyde sir Keyhydyns, ‘hit fortuned me 
that I was aslepe in the wyndow abovyn youre hede, and as 
I slepte I slumbirde, and so I felle downe.’ 

Thus sir Keyhydyns excused hym, and sir Trystram drad 
hym leste he were discoverde unto the kyng that he was 
there. Wherefore he drew hym to the strength of the towre 
and armed hym in such armour as he had for to fyght with 
hem that wolde withstonde hym. 

And so whan sir Trystram saw that there was no resistence 
agaynste hym he sente Governayle for hys horse and hys 
speare, and knyghtly he rode forth oute of the castell opynly 
that was callyd the Castell of Tyntagyll. 

And evyn at the gate he mette with sir Gyngalyn, 
Gawaynes sonne, and anone sir Gyngalyn put hys speare in 
the reste and ran uppon sir Trystram and brake hys speare. 
And sir Trystram at that tyme had but a swerde, and gaff 
hym such a buffet uppon the helme that he fylle downe 
frome hys sadill, and hys swerde slode adowne and carved 
asundir his horse necke. And so sir Trystramys rode hys 
way into the foreyste. 

And all thys doynge saw kynge Marke, and than he sente 
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a squyer unto the hurte knyght and commaunded hym to 
com to hym, and so he ded. And whan kynge Marke wyst 
that hyt was sir Gyngalyn he wellcommyd hym and gaff 
hym anothir horse, and so he asked hym what knyght was 
that encountirde with hym. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gyngalyn, ‘I wote nat what knyght hit was, 
but well I wote he syeth and makith grete dole.’ 

Than sir Trystrames within a whyle mette with a knyght 
of hys owne—hys name was sir Fergus—and whan he had 
mette with hym he made such sorow that he felle downe of 
hys horse in a sowne, and in such sorow he was inne three 
dayes and three nyghtes. Than at the laste sir Trystramys 
sente unto the courte by sir Fergus for to spurre what 
tydyngis. 

And so as he rode by the way he mette with a damesell 
that cam frome sir Palomydes to know and seke how sir 
Trystramys ded. Than sir Fergus tolde her how he was 
allmoste oute of hys mynde. 

“Alas! seyde the damesell, ‘where shall I fynde hym?’ 

“In suche a place,’ seyde sir Fergus. 

Than sir Fergus founde quene Isode syke in hir bedde, 
makynge the grettyste dole that ever ony erthly woman made. 

And whan the damesell founde sir Trystramys she made 
grete dole, bycause she myght nat amende hym; for the more 
she made of hym, the more was hys payne. And at the laste 
sir Trystram toke hys horse and rode awey frome her. 

And than was hit three dayes or that she coude fynde hym, 
and than she broute hym mete and drynke, but he wolde 
none. And than another tyme sir Trystramys ascaped away 
frome the damesell, and hit happened hym to ryde by the 
same castell where sir Palomydes and sir Trystramys dyd 
batayle, whan La Beall Isode departed them. 

And there by fortune the damesell mette with sir Trys- 
tramys ayen, makynge the grettiste dole that ever erthely 
creature made, and she yode to the lady of that castell and 
tolde of the myssadventure of sir Trystrames. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the lady of that castell, ‘where ys my lorde 
sir Trystramys ?’ 
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‘Ryght here by youre castell,’ seyde the damesell. 

‘In good tyme,’ seyde the lady, ‘ys he so nyghe me: he 
shall have mete and drynke of the beste. And an harpe | 
have of hys whereuppon he taught me, for of goodly harpyng 
he beryth the pryse of the worlde.’ 

So thys lady and damesell brought hym mete and drynke, 
but he ete lityll thereoff. Than uppon a nyght he put hys 
horse frome hym and unlaced hys armour, and so yeode 
unto the wyldirnes and braste downe the treys and bowis. 

And othirwhyle, whan he founde the harpe that the lady 
sente hym, than wolde he harpe and play thereuppon and 
wepe togydirs. And somtyme, whan he was in the wood, the 
lady wyst nat where he was. Than wolde she sette hir downe 
and play uppon the harpe, and anone sir Trystramys wolde 
com to the harpe and harkyn thereto, and somtyme he wolde 
harpe hymselff. 

Thus he there endured a quarter off a yere, and so at the 
laste he ran hys way and she wyst nat where he was becom. 
And than was he naked, and waxed leane and poore of fleyshe. 
And so he felle in the felyshyppe of herdemen and shyperdis, 
and dayly they wolde gyff hym som of their mete and drynke, 
and whan he ded ony shrewde dede they wolde beate hym 
with roddis. And so they clypped hym with sherys and 
made hym lyke a foole. 

And so uppon a day sir Dagonet, kynge Arthurs foole, 
cam into Cornwayle with two squyers with hym, and as they 
rode thorow that foreyste they cam by a fayre welle where 
sir Trystramys was wonte to be. And the weddir was hote, 
and they alyght to drynke of that welle, and in the meane- 
whyle theyre horsys brake lowse. 

Ryght so cam sir Trystramys unto them, and firste he 
sowsed sir Dagonet in that welle, and aftir that hys squyars, 
and thereat lowghe the shypperdis. And furthwithall he ran 
aftir their horsis and brought hem agayne one by one, and 
ryght so wete as they were he made them lepe up and ryde 
their wayes. 
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Thus sir Trystramys endured there an halff-yere naked, 
and wolde never com in towne [ne village]. So the meane- 
whyle the damesell that sir Palomydes sent to seke sir Trys- 
tram, she yode unto sir Palomydes and tolde hym off all the 
myschyff that sir Trystram endured. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘hit ys grete pité that ever 
so noble a knyght sholde be so myscheved for the love of a 
lady. But nevertheles I woll go and seke hym and comforte 
hym and I may.’ 

Than a lytyll before that tyme La Beall Isode had com- 
maunded sir Kayhydyns oute of the contrey of Cornwayle. 
So sir Keyhydyns departed with a dolerous harte, and by 
aventure he mette with sir Palomydes, and they felyshypped 
togydirs, and aythir complayned to other of there hote love 
that they loved La Beall Isode. 

“Now lat us’, seyde sir Palomydes, ‘seke sir Trystramys 
that lovyth her as well as we, and let us preve whether we 
may recover hym.’ 

So they rode into the foreyste, and three dayes and three 
nyghtes they wolde never take lodgynge, but ever sought sir 
Trystram. And uppon a tyme by adventure they mette with 
kynge Marke that was rydden frome hys men all alone. 
And whan they saw hym sir Palomydes knew hym, but sir 
Keyhydyns knew hym nat. 

“A, false knyght!’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘hit ys pité thou 
haste thy lyff, for thou arte a destroyer of all worshipfull 
knyghtes, and by thy myschyff and thy vengeaunce thou 
haste destroyed that moste noble knyght, sir Trystramys de 
Lyones. And therefore deffende the,’ seyde sir Palomydes, 
‘for thou shalt dye thys day!’ 

‘That were shame,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for ye too ar 
armed and I am unarmed.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I shall fynde a remedy 
therefore: here ys a knyght with me, and thou shalt have 
hys harneyse.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I woll nat have ado with you, 
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Trystramys hath was for a lettir that he founde. For as for 
me, I ded to hym no displesure, and God knowith I am full 
sory for hys maledye and hys myssease.’ 

So whan the kynge had thus excused hymselff they were 
fryndys, and kynge Marke wolde have had them unto the 
Castell of Tyntagyll. But sir Palomydes wolde nat, but 
turned unto the realme of Logrys, and sir Keyhydyns seyde 
that he wolde into Bretayne. 

Now turne we unto sir Dagonet ayen, that whan he and 
hys squyers were uppon horsebacke he demyd that the 
shyperdis had sente that foole to aray hem so bycause that 
they lawghed at them. And so they rode unto the kepers of 
the bestis and all to-bete them. 

Whan sir Trystramys saw hem betyn that were wonte to 
gyff hym mete, he ran thydir and gate sir Dagonet by the 
hede, and there he gaff hym such a falle to the erthe and 
brusede hym so that he lay stylle. And than he wraste hys 
swerde oute of hys honde, and therewith he ran to one of hys 
squyers and smote of hys hede, and hys othir squyer fled. 
And so sir Trystramys toke his way with the swerde in hys 
honde, rennynge as he had bene wyld woode. 

Than sir Dagonet rode to kynge Marke and tolde hym 
how he had spedde in the foreyste. 

‘And therefore,’ seyde sir Dagonet, ‘beware, kynge Marke, 
that thou com nat aboute that well in the foreyste, for there 
ys a foole naked. And that foole and I, foole, mette togydir, 
and he had allmoste slayne me.’ 

‘A,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘that ys sir Matto le Breune that 
felle oute of hys wytte because he loste hys lady, for whan 
sir Gaherys smote downe sir Matto and wan hys lady of hym, 
never syns was he in his mynde, and that was grete pité, for 
he was a good knyght.’ 

Than sir Andred that was cousyn unto sir Trystram made 
a lady that was hys paramour to sey and to noyse hit that 
she was with sir Trystramys or ever he dyed. And thys tale 
she brought unto kynge Markis house, that she buryed hym 
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by a welle, and that or he dyed he besoughte kynge Marke to 
make hys cousyn, sir Andred, kynge of the contrey of Lyonas, 
of the whych sir Trystramys was lorde of. And all thys ded 
sir Andred bycause he wolde have had sir Trystramys londis. 

And whan kynge Mark harde telle that sir Trystrames 
was dede he wepte and made grete dole. But whan quene 
Isode harde of thes tydyngis, she made such sorow that she 
was nyghe oute of hir mynde. And so uppon a day she 
thought to sl[e] hirselff and never to lyve aftir the deth of 
sir Trystramys. 

And so uppon a day La Beall Isode gate a swerde 
pryvayly, and bare hit into her gardyne, and there she 
pyghte the swerde thorow a plum-tre up to the hyltis so that 
hit stake faste, and hit stoode breste-hyghe. And as she wolde 
have renne uppon the swerde and to have slayne hirselff, all 
thys aspyed kynge Marke, how she kneled adowne and seyde, 

‘Sweyte Lorde Jesu, have mercy uppon me, for I may nat 
lyve aftir the deth of sir Trystram de Lyones, for he was my 
firste love and shall be the laste!’ 

And with thes wordis cam kynge Marke and toke hir in 
hys armys. And than he toke up the swerde and bare hir 
away with hym into a towre, and there he made hir to be 
kepte, and wacched hir surely. And aftir that she lay longe 
syke, nyghe at the poynte of dethe. 

So thys meanewhyle ran sir Trystramys naked in the 
foreyste with the swerde in hys honde, and so he cam to an 
ermytayge, and there he layde hym downe and slepte. And 
in the meanewhyle the ermyte stale away the swerde and 
layde mete downe by hym. Thus was he kepte there a ten 
dayes, and at the laste he departed and com to the herdemen 
ayen. 

And there was a gyaunte in that contrey that hyght 
Tauleas, and for feare of sir Trystram more than seven yere 
he durste never muche go at large, but for the moste party 
he kepte hym in a sure castell of hys owne. And so thys 
Tauleas harde telle that sir Trystramys was dede by the 
noyse of the courte of kynge Marke. Than thys gyaunt 
Tauleas yode dayly at hys large. 
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And so he happyd uppon a day he cam to the herdemen 
wandrynge and langeryng, and there he sette hym downe to 
reste amonge them. And in the meanewhyle there cam a 
knyght of Cornwayle that led a lady with hym, and hys name 
was sir Dynaunte. And whan the gyaunte saw hym he wente 
frome the herdemen and hydde hym under a tre. 

And so the knyght cam to the well and there he alyght 
to repose hym. And as sone as he was frome hys horse this 
gyaunte Tauleas com betwyxte thys knyght and hys horse 
and [toke the horse and] leped uppon hym, and so forthe- 
with he rode unto sir Dynaunte and toke hym by the coler 
and pulled hym afore hym uppon hys horse, and wolde have 
stryken of hys hede. 

Than the herdemen seyde unto sir Trystram, 

‘Helpe yondir knyght!’ 

‘Helpe ye hym,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

“We dare nat,’ seyde the herdemen. 

Than sir Trystram was ware of the swerde of the knyght 
thereas hit lay, and so thydir he ran and toke up the swerde 
and smote to sir Tauleas, and so strake of hys hede, and so he 
yode hys way to the herdemen. 

Than sir Dynaunte toke up the gyauntes hede and bare 
hit with hym unto kynge Marke, and tolde hym what 
adventure betydde hym in the foreyste and how a naked man 
rescowed hym frome the grymly gyaunte sir Tauleas. 

“Where had ye thys aventure?’ seyde kynge Marke. 

‘Forsothe,’ seyde sir Dynaunte, ‘at the fayre fountayne 
in the foreyst, where many adventures knyght[es] mete, and 
there ys the madde man.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I woll se that wood man.’ 

So within a day or too kynge Marke commaunded hys 
knyghtes and his hunters to be redy, and seyde that he wolde 
hunte on the morne. And so uppon the morne he wente 
into that foreyste. 

And whan the kynge cam to that welle he found there 
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lyyng a fayre naked man, and a swerde by hym. Than 
kynge Marke blew and straked, and therewith hys knyghtes 
cam to hym, and than he commaunded hys knyghtes to take 
the naked man with fayrenes, ‘and brynge hym to my 
castell’, 

And so they ded savely and fayre, and keste mantels uppon 
sir Trystramys, and so lad hym unto Tyntagyll. And there 
they bathed hym and wayshed hym, and gaff hym hote 
suppyngis, tylle they had brought hym well to hys remem- 
braunce. But all thys whyle there was no creature that knew 
sir T'rystramys nothir what maner man he was. 

So hyt befelle uppon a day that the quene La Beall Isode 
hard of such a man that ran naked in the foreyste, and how 
the kynge had brought hym home to the courte. Than La 
Beall Isode called unto her dame Brangwayne and seyde, 

‘Com on with me, for we woll go se thys man that my 
lorde brought frome the foreste the laste day.’ 

So they passed forth and spirred where was the syke man, 
and than a squyer tolde the quene that he was in the gardyne 
takyng hys reste to repose hym ayenst the sunne. So whan 
the quene loked uppon sir Trystramys she was nat remem- 
bird of hym, but ever she seyde unto dame Brangwayne, 

‘Mesemys I shulde have sene thys man here before in 
many placis.’ 

But as sone as sir Trystramys sye her he knew her well 
inowe, and than he turned away hys vysage and wepte. 

Than the quene had allwayes a lytyll brachett that sir 
Trystramys gaff hir the first tyme that ever she cam into 
Cornwayle, and never wold that brachet departe frome her 
but yf sir Trystram were nyghe thereas was La Beall Isode. 
And thys brachet was firste sente frome the kynges doughter 
of Fraunce unto sir Trystrams for grete love. 

And anone thys lityll bracket felte a savoure of sir 
Trystram. He lepte uppon hym and lycked hys learys and 
hys earys, and than he whyned and quested, and she smelled 
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at hys feete and at hys hondis and on all the partyes of hys 
body that she myght com to. 

‘A, my lady!’ seyde dame Brangwayne, ‘Alas! I se hit ys 
myne owne lorde sir Trystramys.’ 

And thereuppon La Beall Isode felle downe in a sowne 
and so lay a grete whyle. And whan she myght speke she 
seyde, 

XA, my lorde, sir Trystram! Blyssed be God ye have youre 
lyff! And now I am sure ye shall be discoverde by thys 
lityll brachet, for she woll never leve you. And also | am 
sure, as sone as my lorde kynge Marke do know you he woll 
banysh you oute of the contrey of Cornwayle, othir ellis he 
woll destroy you. And therefore, for Goddys sake, myne 
owne lorde, graunte kynge Marke hys wyll, and than draw 
you unto the courte off kynge Arthure, for there ar ye 
beloved. And ever whan I may I shall sende unto you, and 
whan ye lyste ye may com unto me, and at all tymes early 
and late I woll be at youre commaundement, to lyve as poore 
a lyff as ever ded quyene or lady.’ 

‘A, madame!’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘go frome me, for 
much angur and daunger have I as(say)ed for your love.’ 

Than the quene departed, but the brachet wolde nat frome 
hym, and therewithall cam kynge Marke, and the brachet 
sate uppon hym and bayed at them all. And therewithall 
sir Andred spake and sayde, 

‘Sir, thys ys sir Trystramys, I se well by that brachet.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I can nat suppose that.’ 

Than the kyng asked hym uppon hys faythe what he was 
and what was hys name. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde he, ‘my name ys sir Trystramys 
de Lyones. Now do by me what ye lyst.’ 

‘A,’ sayde kynge Marke, ‘me repentis of youre recover- 
ynge. 

And so he lete calle hys barownes to geve jugemente unto 
sir ‘I'rystramys to the dethe. Than many of hys barownes 
wolde nat assente thereto, and in especiall sir Dynas the 
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Senesciall and sir Fergus. And so by the avyse of them all 
sir ‘T'rystramys was banysshed oute of the contrey for ten 
yere, and thereuppon he toke hys othe uppon a booke before 
the kynge and hys barownys. 

And so he was made to departe oute of the contrey of 
Cornwayle, and there were many barownes brought hym 
unto hys shyp, that som were of hys frendis and som were of 
hys fooys. 

And in the meanewhyle there cam a knyght of kynge 
Arthurs, and hys name was sir Dynadan, and hys commyng 
was for to seke aftir sir Trystram. Than they shewed hym 
where he was, armed at all poyntis, going to the shyp. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘or ye passe thys 
courte, that ye woll juste with me [I requyre the].’ 

‘With a good wyll,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘and these 
lordes woll gyffe me leve.’ 

Than the barownes graunted thereto, and so they ranne 
togydir, and there sir Trystramys gaff sir Dynadan a falle. 
And than he prayde sir Trystram of hys jantylnes to gyff 
hym leve to go in hys felyshyp. 

“Ye shall be ryght wellcom,’ seyd he. 

And than sir Trystramys and sir Dynadan toke their 
horsys and rode to their shyppys togydir. And whan sir 
Trystramys was in the se he seyde, 

‘Grete well kyng Marke and all myne enemyes, and sey 
to hem I woll com agayne whan I may. And sey hym well 
am I rewarded for the fyghtyng with sir Marhalt, and de- 
lyverd all hys contrey frome servayge. And well am I 
rewarded for the fecchynge and costis of quene Isode oute 
off Irelonde and the daunger that I was in firste and laste. 
And by the way commyng home what daunger I had to 
brynge agayne quene Isode frome the Castell Pleure! And 
well am I rewarded whan I fought with sir Bleoberys for sir 
Segwarydes wyff. And well am I rewarded whan I faught 
with sir Blamoure de Ganys for kyng Angwysh, fadir unto 
La Beall Isode. 
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‘And well am I rewarded whan I smote down the good 
knyght sir Lamerok de Galis at kynge Markes requeste. 
And well am I rewarded whan I faught with the Kynge with 
the Hondred Knyghtes and the kynge of North Galys, and 
both thes wolde have put hys londe in servayge, and by me 
they were put to a rebuke. And well am I rewarded for the 
sleyng of Tauleas, the myghty gyaunte. And many othir 
dedys have I done for hym, and now have I my waryson! 

‘And telle kynge Marke that many noble knyghtes 
of the Rounde Table have spared the barownes of thys 
contrey for my sake. And also, I am nat well rewarded whan 
I fought with the good knyght sir Palomydes and rescowed 
quene Isode frome hym. And at that tyme kynge Marke 
seyde afore all hys barownes I sholde have bene bettir 
rewarded.’ 

And furthewithall he toke the see. 

And at the nexte londynge faste by the see there mette 
with sir Trystram and with sir Dynadan sir Ector de Marys 
and sir Bors de Ganys, and there sir Ector justed with sir 
Dynadan and he smote hym and hys horse downe. And than 
sir Trystram wolde have justed with sir Bors, and sir Bors 
seyde that he wolde nat juste with no Cornyssh knyghtes, 
for they ar nat called men of worship. And all thys was done 
uppon a brydge. 

And with thys cam sir Bleoberys and sir Dryaunte, and 
sir Bleoberys profird to juste with sir Trystram, [and there 
sir Trystram] smote downe sir Bleoberys. Than seyde sir 
Bors de Ganys, 

‘I wyste never Cornysh knyght of so grete a valure nor so 
valyaunte as that knyght that beryth the trappours enbrow- 
dred with crownys.’ 

And than sir Trystram and sir Dynadan departed from 
them into a foreyst, and there mette them a damesell that 
cam for the love of sir Launcelot to seke aftir som noble 
knyghtes of kynge Arthurs courte for to rescow sir Launcelot. 
For he was ordayned for by the treson of quene Morgan le 
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Fay to have slayne hym, and for that cause she ordayned 
thirty knyghtes to lye in wayte for sir Launcelot. 

And thys damesell knew thys treson, and for thys cause 
she cam for to seke noble knyghtis to helpe sir Launcelot; 
for that nyght other the day affter sir Launcelot sholde com 
where thes thirty knyghtes were. 

And so thys damesell mette with sir Bors and sir Ector 
and with sir Dryaunte, and there she told hem all four of the 
treson of Morgan le Fay. And than they promysed her that 
they wolde be nyghe her whan sir Launcelot shold mete with 
the thirty knyghtes. 

‘And if so be they sette uppon hym, we woll do rescowis 
as we can.’ 

So the damesell departed, and by adventure she mette 
with sir Trystram and with sir Dynadan, and there the 
damesell tolde hem of all the treson that was ordayned for 
sir Launcelot. 

‘Now, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘brynge me to 
that same place where they shold mete with sir Launcelot.’ 

Than seyde sir Dynadan, 

“What woll ye do? Hit ys nat for us to fyght with thirty 
knyghtes, and wyte you well I woll nat thereoff! As to 
macche o knyght, two or three ys inow and they be men, 
but for to matche fiftene knyghtes, that I woll never undir- 
take.’ 

‘Fy for shame!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘do but youre parte!’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I woll nat thereoff but iff ye 
woll lende me your shylde. For ye bere a shylde of Corn- 
wayle, and for the cowardyse that ys named to the knyghtes 
of Cornwayle by youre shyldys ye bene ever forborne.’ 

‘Nay,’ sayde sir Trystram, ‘I woll nat departe frome my 
shylde for her sake that gaff hit me. But one thyng,’ seyde 
sir Trystram, ‘I promyse the, sir Dynadan: but if thou 
wolte promyse me to abyde with me ryght here I shall sle 
the. For I desyre no more of the but answere one knyght. 
And yf thy harte woll nat serve the, stonde by and loke 
uppon!’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I woll promyse you to looke 
uppon and to do what I may to save myselff, but I wolde 
I had nat mette with you.’ 

So than anone thes thirty knyghtes cam faste by thes four 
knyghtes, and they were ware of them, and aythir of other. 
And so thes thirty knyghtes lette (them passe) for thys cause, 
that they wolde nat wratth them if case be they had ado with 
sir Launcelot. And the four knyghtes lette them passe to 
thys entente, that they wolde se and beholde what they wolde 
do with sir Launcelot. And so the thirty knyghtes paste on 
and cam by sir Trystram and by sir Dynadan, and than sir 
Trystramys cryed on hyght: 

‘Lo here ys a knyght ayenste you for the love of sir 
Launcelot!’ 

And there he slew two with a speare and ten with hys 
swerde. And than cam in sir Dynadan and he ded passyng 
welle. And so of the thirty knyghtes there yoode but ten 
away, and they fledde. 

And all thys batayle saw sir Bors de Ganys and hys three 
felowys, and than they saw well hit was the same knyght that 
justed with hem at the brydge. Than they toke their horsys 
and rode unto sir Trystramys and praysed hym and thanked 
hym of hys good dedys. And they all desyred sir Trystram 
to go with them to their lodgynge, and he seyde he wold nat 
go to no lodgynge. Than they four knyghtes prayde hym 
to telle hys name. 

‘Fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘as at thys tyme I 
woll nat telle you my name.’ 

Than sir Trystram and sir Dynadan rode forthe their way 
tylle they cam to shyperdis and to herdemen. And there they 
asked them if they knew ony lodgyng there nerehonde. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the herdemen, ‘hereby ys good herberow in a 
castell, but there ys such a custom that there shall no knyght 
herberow there but if he juste with two knyghtes, and if he 
be but o knyght he muste juste with two knyghtes. And as 
ye be, sone shall ye be macched.’ 
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"There ys shrewde herberow!” seyde sir Dynadan. ‘Lodge 
where ye woll, for I woll nat lodge there.’ 

‘Fye for shame!’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘ar ye nat a 
knyght of the Table Rounde? Wherefore ye may nat with 
your worship reffuse your lodgynge.’ 

‘Not so,’ seyde the herdemen, ‘for and ye be beatyn and 
have the warse, ye shall nat be lodged there, and if ye beate 
them ye shall well be herberowed.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I undirstonde they ar two good 
knyghtes.’ 

Than sir Dynadan wolde nat lodge there in no maner but 
as sir Trystramys requyred hym of hys knyghthode, and 
so they rode thydir. And to make shorte tale, sir Trystram 
and sir Dynadan smote hem downe bothe, and so they 
entirde into the castell and had good chere as they cowde 
thynke or devyse. 

And whan they were unarmed and thought to be myry 
and in good reste, there cam in at the yatis sir Palomydes 
and sir Gaherys, requyryng to have the custum of [the] 
castell. 

“What aray ys thys?’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I wolde fayne 
have my reste.’ 

‘That may nat be,’ seyde sir Trystram. “Now muste we 
nedis defende the custum of thys castell insomuch as we 
have the bettir of this lordes of thys castell. And therefor,’ 
seyde sir Trystram, ‘nedis muste ye make you redy.’ 

‘In the devyls name,’ seyde sir Dynadan, “cam I into youre 
company!’ 

And so they made them redy, and sir Gaherys encountirde 
with sir Trystram, and sir Gaherys hada falle. And sir Palo- 
mydes encountirde with sir Dynadan, and sir Dynadan had 
a falle: than was hit falle for talle. So than muste they fyght 
on foote, and that wolde nat sir Dynadan, for he was sore 
brused of that falle that sir Palomydes gaff hym. 

Than sir Trystramys laced on sir Dynadans helme and 
prayde hym to helpe hym. 


‘I woll nat,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for I am sore wounded of 
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the thirty knyghtes that we had ado withall. But ye fare’, 
seyde sir Dynadan, ‘as a man [that] were oute of hys mynde 
that wold caste hymselff away. And I may curse the tyme 
that ever I sye you, for in all the worlde ar nat such two 
knyghtes that ar so wood as ys sir Launcelot and ye, sir 
Trystram! For onys I felle in the felyshyp of sir Launcelot 
as | have done now with you, and he sette me so a worke that 
a quarter of ayere I kept my bedde. Jesus deffende me’, seyde 
sir Dynadan, ‘frome such two knyghtys, and specially frome 
youre felyshyp.’ 

Than seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll fyght with hem bothe!’ 
And anone sir Trystram bade hem com forthe bothe, ‘for I 
woll fyght with you’. 

Than sir Palomydes and sir Gaherys dressed and smote at 
hem bothe. Than sir Dynadan smote at sir Gaherys a stroke 
or two, and turned frome hym. 

‘Nay!’ seyde sir Palomydes. “Hit ys to much shame for 
us two knyghtes to fyght with one!’ And than he ded 
bydde sir Gaherys, ‘Stonde asyde with that knyght that 
hath no lyste to fyght.’ 

Than they rode togydirs and fought longe, and at the 
laste sir Trystram doubled hys stroke and drove sir Palo- 
mydes abak more than three stryddys. And than by one 
assente sir Gaherys and sir Dynadan wente betwyxte them 
and departed them in sundir. 

And than by the assente of sir Trystramys they wolde 
have lodged togydirs, but sir Dynadan seyde he wold nat 
lodge in that castell. And than he cursed the tyme that ever 
he com in theyre felyship, and so he toke hys horse and hys 
harneyse and departed. 

Than sir Trystram prayde the lordys of that castell to 
lende hym a man to brynge hym to a lodgyng. And so they 
ded, and overtoke sir Dynadan and rode to hir lodgynge, 
two myle thens, with a good man in a pryory; and there they 
were well at ease. 

And that same nyght sir Bors and sir Bleoberys and sir 
Ector and sir Dryaunt abode stylle in the same place thereas 
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sir Trystram faught with [the] thirty knyghtes. And there 
they mette with sir Launcelot the same nyght, and had made 
promyse to lodge with sir Collgrevaunce the same nyght. 

But anone as sir Launcelot harde of the shylde of Corn- (25) 
wayle, he wyste well hit was sir Trystram that had fought 5 
with hys enemyes, and than sir Launcelot praysed sir Trys- 
tram and called hym the man of moste worshyp in the 
worlde. 

So there was a knyght in that pryory that hyght sir Pelly- 
nore, and he desyred to wete the name of sir Trystram, but 10 
in no wyse he coude nat. And so sir Trystram departed and 
leffte sir Dynadan in that pryory, for he was so wery and 
so sore brused that he myght nat ryde. 

Than thys knyght, sir Pellynore, seyde unto sir Dynadan, 

‘Sith that ye woll nat telle me that knyghtes name, I shall 1, 
ryde affter hym and make hym to telle me hys name, other 
he shall dye therefore.’ 

“Yet beware, sir knyght,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for and ye 
folow hym ye woll repente hit.’ 

So that knyght, sir Pellynor, rode aftir sir Trystram and 20 
requyred hym of justis. Than sir Trystram smote hym 
downe and wounded hym thorow the shulder, and so he 209° 
paste on hys way. 

And on the nexte day folowynge sir Trystram mette with 
pursyvauntis, and they tolde hym that there was madea grete 25 
crye of turnemente betwene kynge Carados of Scotlonde 
and the kynge of North Galys, and aythir shulde juste agayne 
othir afore the Castell of Maydyns. And thes pursyvauntis 
sought all the contrey aftir good knyghtes, and in especiall 
kynge Carados lete make grete sykynge for sir Launcelot, 30 
and the kynge of North Galis lete seke specially for sir Trys- 
tramys de Lyones. And at that tyme sir Trystramys thought 
to be at that justis. wall 

And so by adventure they mette with sir Kay the Sene- 
sciall and sir Sagramoure le Desirous, and sir Kay requyred 
syr Trystram to juste. 
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And sir Trystram in a maner refused hym, bycause he 
wolde nat be hurte nothir brused ayenste the grete justis that 
shuld [be] before the Castell of Maydyns, and therefore he 
thought to reste hym and to repose hym. And allway sir Kay 
cryed, 

— knyght of Cornwayle, juste with me, othir ellys yelde 
the to me as recreaunte!’ 

Whan sir Trystram herd hym sey so he turned unto hym, 
and than sir Kay refused hym and turned hys backe. Than 
sir Trystram sayde, 

‘As I fynde the, I shall take the!’ 

Than sir Kay turned with evyll wyll, and sir Trystram 
smote sir Kay downe, and so he rode forthe. 

Than sir Sagramoure le Desirous rode aftir sir Trystram 
and made hym to juste with hym. And there sir Trystram 
smote downe sir Sagramoure frome hys horse and rode hys 
way. 
an the same day he mette with a damesell that tolde 
hym that he sholde wynne grete worshyp of a knyght 
aventures that ded much harme in all that contrey. Whan 
sir Trystramys herde her sey so he was glad to go with her 
to wyn worshyp. And so sir Trystram rode with that 
damesell a six myle. And than there mette with hym sir 
Gawayne, and therewithall sir Gawayne knew the damesell, 
that she was longynge to quyne Morgan le Fay. Than sir 
Gawayne undirstood that she lad that knyght to som mys- 
chyeff, and sayde, 

‘Fayre knyght, whothir ryde ye now with that damesell ?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I wote nat whothir I shall ryde, 
but as thys damesell woll lede me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘ye shall nat ryde with her, for 
she and her lady ded never goode but yll.’ 

And than sir Gawayne pulled oute hys swerde and seyde, 

‘Damesell, but yf thou telle me anone for what cause thou 
ledyst thys knyght, thou shalt dye for hit ryght anone, for 
I know all youre ladyes treson and yourys.’ 

4 C’ to repose hym and to reste hym 8 Cto hym 20 C’aduenturous 
23 C thenne mette hym 25 C* was a damoysel of Quene Morgan 
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‘A, mercy, sir Gawayne,’ seyde she, ‘and yff ye woll save 
my lyff I woll telle you.’ 

‘Say on,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘and thou shalt have thy lyf.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘quene Morgan, my lady, hath ordayned 
a thirty ladyes to seke and aspye aftir sir Launcelot or aftir 
sir Trystram, and by the traynys of thes ladyes, who that may 
fyrste mete ony of thes two knyghtes, they shulde turne 
hem unto Morgan le Fayes castell, sayyng that they sholde 
do dedys of worship. And yf ony of tho two knyghtes cam, 
there be thirty knyghtes liyng and wacchyng in a towre to 
wayte uppon sir Launcelot or uppon sir Trystramys.’ 

‘Fy for shame,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that evir such false 
treson sholde be wrought or used in a quene and a kyngys 
systir, and a kynge and a quenys doughtir! Sir,’ seyde sir 
Gawayne, ‘wyll ye stonde with me, and we woll se the 
malyce of thes knyghtes.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘go ye to them and hit please you, 
and ye shall se I woll nat fayle you, for hit ys not longe ago 
syn | and a felow mette with thirty [knyghtes] of the quenys 
felyship, and Godspede us sothat we won away with worship.’ 

So than sir Gawayne and sir Trystram rode towarde the 
castell where Morgan le Fay was; and ever sir Gawayne 
demed that he was sir Trystram de Lyones, bycause he hard 
that two knyghtes had slayn and beatyn thirty knyghtes. 
And whan they cam afore the castell sir Gawayne spake on 
hyght and seyde, 

‘Quene Morgan, sende oute youre knyghtes that ye have 
layde in wacche for sir Launcelot and for sir Trystram. 
Now,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I know youre false treson, and 
all placis where that I ryde shall know of youre false treson. 
And now lat se’, seyde sir Gawayne, ‘whethir ye dare com 
oute of youre castell, ye thirty knyghtes.’ 

Than the quene spake and all the thirty knyghtes at onys, 
and seyde, 

‘A, sir Gawayne, full well wotist thou what thou dost and 
seyst, for, pardé, we know the passyng well. But all that 
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thou spekyst and doyst, thou sayste hit uppon pryde of that 
good knyght that ys there with the. For there be som of us 
know the hondys of that good knyght overall well. And 
wyte thou well, sir Gawayne, ‘hit is more for his sake than 
for thyn that we woll not come oute of this castel, for wete 
ye well, sir Gawayne!, the knyght that beryth the armys of 
Cornwayle, we know hym and what he ys.’ 

Than sir Gawayne and sir Trystram departed and rode 
on their wayes a day or two togydirs, and there by adventure 
they mette with sir Kay and with sir Sagramour le Desyrous. 
And than they were glad of sir Gawayne and he of them, but 
they wyst nat what he was with the shylde of Cornwayle but 
by demyng. 

And thus they rode togydirs a day or too, and than they 
were ware of sir Breuse Saunz Pité chasyng a lady for to 
have slayne her, for he had slayn her paramour afore. 

‘Holde you all stylle,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘and shew none 
of you forth, and ye shall se me rewarde yonder false 
knyght: for and he aspye you, he ys so well horsed that he 
woll ascape away.’ 

And than sir Gawayne rode betwixt sir Breuse and the 
lady and sayde, 

‘False knyght, leve her and have ado with me!’ 

So whan sir Brewse saw no man but sir Gawayne, he 
feautred hys speare, and sir Gawayne ayenste hym. And 
there sir Breuse overthrew sir Gawayne, and than he rode 
[over] hym and overtwarte hym twenty tymys to have 
destroyed hym. 

And [whan] sir Trystram saw hym do so vylaunce a dede 
he hurled oute ayenste hym, and whan sir Breuse hym saw 
with the shylde of Cornwayle he knew hym well that hit was 
sir 'rystram. And then he fledde, and sir Trystrams folowed 
hym, and so sir Breuse was so horsed that he wente hys way 
quyte. And sir Trystram folowed hym longe affter, for he 
wolde fayne have bene avenged uppon hym. 
2~3 C'vs that knowen full wel the handes of that knyght ouer alle wel 4-6 F 
(MS. B.N. fr. 103, f. 184", col. 1) ‘Messire Gauvain, sachiés que la paour de vous ne 
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And so whan he had longe chaced hym he saw a fayre well, 
and thydir he rode to repose hym, and tyed hys horse tylle 
a tre. And than he pulled of hys helme and waysshed hys 
vysayge and hys hondes, and so he felle on slepe. 

_ And so in the meanewhyle cam a damesell that had sought 
sir T'rystram many wayes and dayes within thys londe. 
And whan she cam to the welle she loked uppon hym and 
had forgotyn hym as in remembraunce of sir Trystrames, 
but by hys horse she knew hym, that hyght Passe-Brewell, 
that had ben hys horse many yerys; for whan he was madde 
in the foreyste sir Fergus kepte hym. So thys lady, dame 
Brangwayne, abode stylle tylle he was awake. And whan she 
saw hym awaked she salewed hym and he her agayne, for 
aythir knew other of olde acqueyntaunce. Than she tolde 
sir [rystram how she had sought hym longe and brode, and 
there she tolde hym how she had lettirs frome the quene La 
Beall Isode. Then anone [sir Trystram redde them, and wete 
ye wel he was gladde, for therein was many a pyteous com- 
playnte. Than sir Trystram] seyde, 

‘Lady, dame Brangwayne, ye shall ryde with me tylle the 
turnemente be done at the Castell of Maydyns. And than 
shall ye beare lettirs and tydynges with you.’ 

And than sir Trystram toke hys horse and sought 
lodgynge, and there he mette with a good aunciaunte knyght 
and prayde hym to lodge with hym. Ryght so com Gover- 
nayle unto sir Trystram that was glad of the commyng of 
the lady. And thys olde knyghtes name was sir Pellownes, 
and he tolde hym of the grete turnemente that shulde be at 
the Castell of Maydyns: 

‘And there sir Launcelot and two and twenty knyghtes of 
hys blood have ordayne shyldis of Cornwayle.’ 

And ryght so there com one unto sir Pellownes and tolde 
hym that sir Persides de Bloyse was com home. Than that 
knyght hylde up hys hondys and thanked God of hys 
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commyng home, and there sir Pellownes tolde sir Trystram 
that of two yere afore he had nat sene hys son, sir Persydes. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘I know youre son well 
inowgh for a good knyght.’ 

And so one tyme sir Trystramys and sir Persydes com to 
their lodgyng both at onys, and so they unarmed h]em 
and put uppon them such clothyng as they had. And than 
thes two knyghtes ech wellcomyd other, and whan sir 
Persides undirstood that sir Trystram was of Cornwayle he 
seyde he was onys in Cornwayle: 

‘And there I justed before kynge Marke, and so hit 
happened me at that same day to overthrow ten knyghtis. 
And than cam to me sir Trystramys de Lyonas and over- 
threw me, and toke my lady fro me, and that shall I never 
forgete, but I shall remembir me and ever I se my tyme.’ 

‘A’, sayde sir Trystram, ‘now I undirstonde that ye hate 
sir Trystram. What deme you? [Wene ye] that sir Trystram 
ys nat able to withstonde youre malyce?’ 

‘Yes,’ seyde sir Persydes, ‘I know well that sir Trystram 
ys a noble knyght and a muche bettir knyght than I am, yet 
I shall nat owghe hym my good wyll.’ 

Ryght as they stood thus talkynge at a bay-wyndow of 
that castell, they sye many knyghtes ryde to and fro toward 
the turnemente. And than was sir Trystram ware of a lykly 
knyght rydyng uppon a grete black horse, and a blacke 
coverde shylde. 

‘What knyght ys that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘with the 
blacke shylde and the blacke horse?’ 

‘I know hym well,’ seyde sir Persides, ‘he ys one of the 
beste knyghtes of the worlde.’ 

‘Than hit ys sir Launcelot,’ seyde sir Trystramys. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Persides, ‘hit ys sir Palomydes that ys 
yett oncrystynde.’ 

Than they saw muche people of the contrey salew sir Palo- 
mydes, and seyde with a lowde voice, 

‘Jesu save the and kepe the, thou noble knyght sir Palo- 
mydes|’ 
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And within a whyle aftir there cam a squyer of that 
castell that tolde sir Pellownes, that was lorde of that castell, 
that a knyght with a blacke shylde had smyttyn downe 
thirtene knyghtes. 

‘Now, fayre brother,’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Per- 
es, ‘lat us caste on us lyght clokys, and lat us go se that 
_ 

‘Not so,’ seyde sir Persides, ‘we woll nat go lyke knavys 
thydir, but we woll ryde lyke men and as good knyghtes to 
withstonde oure enemyes.’ 

So they armed them and toke their horsys and grete 
spearys, and thydir they rode thereas many knyghtes as- 
sayed themselff byfore the turnemente. And anone sir Pala- 
mydes saw sir Persides, and than he sente a squyar unto hym 
and seyde, 

‘Go thou to the yondir knyght with the grene shyld and 
therein a lyon of gooldys, and say hym I requyre hym to 
juste with me, and telle hym that my name ys sir Palo- 
mydes.’ 

Whan sir Persides undirstood the rekeyst of sir Palo- 
mydes he made hym redy. And there anone they mette 
togydirs, but sir Persides had a falle. 

Than sir Trystram dressed hym to be revenged uppon 
sir Palomydes. And that saw sir Palomydes that was redy, 
and so was nat sir Trystram, and toke hym at avauntayge 
and smote hym over hys horse tayle, whan he had no speare 
in hys reste. 

Than sterte up sir Trystram and toke horse lyghtly, and 
was wrothe oute of mesure, and sore ashamed of that falle. 
Than sir Trystramys sente unto sir Palomydes by Gover- 
nayle and prayde hym to juste with hym at hys rekeyste. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘as at thys tyme I woll nat 
juste with that knyght, for I know hym bettir than he 
wenyth. And if he be wroth, he may ryght hit to-morne at 
the Castell Maydyns, where he may se me and many other 
knyghtes.’ 
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So with that cam sir Dynadan, and whan he saw sir Trys- 
tram wroth he lyste nat to jape, but seyde, 

‘Lo, sir Trystram, here may a man preve, be he never so 
good yet may he have a falle; and he was never so wyse 
but he myght be oversayne, and he rydyth well that never 
felle.’ 

So sir Trystram was passyng wrothe and seyde to sir Per- 
sides and to sir Dynadan, 

‘I woll revenge me!’ 

Ryght so as they stoode talkynge, there cam by sir Trys- 
tram a lykly knyght, rydyng passyng sobirly and hevyly, 
with a blacke shylde. 

‘What knyght ys that?’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Per- 
sides. 

‘I know hym well,’ seyde sir Persides, ‘for hys name ys 
sir Bryaunte of Northe Walis.’ 

And so he paste on amonge other knyghtes of North 
Walis. And there com in sir Launcelot de Lake with a 
shylde of the armys of Cornwayle, and he sente a squyer 
unto sir Bryaunte and requyred hym to juste with hym. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Bryaunte, ‘sytthyn that I am requyred 
to juste, 1 woll do what I may.’ 

And there sir Launcelot smote downe sir Bryaunte frome 
hys horse a grete falle. And than sir Trystram mervayled 
what knyght he was that bar the shylde of Cornwayle. 

‘Sir, whatsoever he be,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I warraunte 
he ys of king Bannys blode, whych bene knyghtes of the 
nobelyst proues in the worlde, for to accompte so many for 
sO many.’ 

Than there cam in two knyghtes of North Galys, that one 
hyght sir Hew de la Mountayne, and the other sir Madok 
de la Mountayne, and they chalenged sir Launcelot foote- 
hote, sir Launcelot not refusynge hem, but made hym redy, 
and with one grete speare he smote downe bothe over their 
horse taylis, and so sir Launcelot rode hys way. 
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‘By the good Lorde,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘he ys a good 
knyght that beryth the shylde of Cornwayle, and mesemyth 
he rydith on the beste maner that ever I saw knyght ryde.’ 

Than the kynge of North Galis rode unto sir Palomydes 
and prayed him hartely for hys sake ‘to juste with that 
knyght that hath done us of North Galis dispite.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I am full lothe to have ado 
with that knyght, and cause why as to-morne the grete 
turnemente shall be. And therefore I wolde kepe myselff 
freyssh be my wyll.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the kynge of North Galis, ‘I pray you, re- 
quyre hym of justis.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I woll juste at youre requeste, 
and requyre that knyght to juste with me. And oftyn I have 
seyne a man at hys owne requeste have a grete falle.’ 

Than sir Palomydes sente unto sir Launcelot a squyre 
and requyred hym to juste, 

‘Fayre felow,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘tell me thy lordis 
name.’ 

‘Sir, my lordys name ys sir Palomydes, the good knyght.’ 

‘In good owre,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for there ys no 
knyght I saw thys seven yere that I had levir have ado with- 
all.’ 

And so ayther knyghtes made them redy with two grete 
spearys. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘ye shall se that sir Palomydes 
woll quyte hym ryght well.’ 

‘Hyt may be so,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but I undirtake 
that knyght with the shylde of Cornwayle shall gyff hym a 
falle.’ 

‘I believe hit nat,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

Ryght [so] they spurred their horsis and feautred their 
spearys, and aythir smote other. And sir Palomydes brake a 
speare uppon sir Launcelot, and he sate and meved nat. But 
sir Launcelot smote hym so harde that he made hys horse 
3 Cin the 8 C why is for as 9 CI wille 15 grete not in C 16 Ct 
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213” to avoyde the sadill, and the stroke brake hys shylde and the 
hawbarke, and had he nat fallyn he had be slayne. 

‘How now?’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘I wyst well by the maner 
of their rydynge bothe that sir Palomydes shulde havea falle.’ 

Ryght so sir Launcelot rode hys way, and rode to a well 
to drynke and repose hym. And they of North Galis aspyed 
hym whother he wente. And than there folowed hym 
twelve knyghtes for to have myscheved hym for thys cause, 
that upon the morne at the turnemente at the Castell of 
Maydyns that he sholde nat wyn the victory. 

So they com uppon sir Launcelot suddeynly, and unnethe 
he myght put on hys helme and take hys horse but they were 
in hondis with hym. And than sir Launcelot gate hys speare 
in hys honde and ran thorow them, and there he slew a 
1s knyght and brake hys speare in hys body. Than he drew 
hys swerde and smote uppon the ryght honde and uppon the 
lyffte honde, that within a few strokis he had slayne other 
three knyghtes, and the remenaunte that abode he wounded 
hem sore, all that ded abyde. Thus sir Launcelot ascaped 
fro hys enemyes of Northe Walis. 

And than sir Launcelot rode hys way tylle a frynde, and 
lodged hym tylle on the morowe, for he wolde nat the firste 
day have ado in the turnemente bycause of hys grete laboure. 
And on the first day he was with kynge Arthur, thereas he 
was sette on hye uppon a chafflet to d[i]scerne who was beste 
worthy of hys dedis. So sir Launcelot was with kynge Arthur 
and justed nat the first day. 
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HOw RRALETSOUD SENT LETTERS TO"SIR TRISTRAM BY 
HER MAID BRAGWAINE, AND OF DIVERS ADVENTURES OF 
SIR TRISTRAM. 


N. leave we here Sir La Cote Male Taile, and turn we unto 
Sir Tristram de Liones that was in Brittany. When La Beale 
Isoud understood that he was wedded she sent to him by her 
maiden Bragwaine as piteous letters as could be thought and made, 
and her conclusion was that, an it pleased Sir Tristram, that he 
would come to her court, and bring with him Isoud la Blanche 
Mains, and they should be kept as well as she herself. Then Sir 
Tristram called unto him Sir Kehydius, and asked him whether he 
would go with him into Cornwall secretly. He answered him that 
he was ready at all times. And then he let ordain privily a little 
vessel, and therein they went, Sir Tristram, Kehydius, Dame 
Bragwaine, and Gouvernail, Sir Tristram’s squire. So when they 
were in the sea a contrarious wind blew them on the coasts of 
North Wales, nigh the Castle Perilous. Then said Sir Tristram: Here 
shall ye abide me these ten days, and Gouvernail, my squire, with 
you. And if so be I come not again by that day take the next way 
into Cornwall: for in this forest are many strange adventures, as I 
have heard say, and some of them I cast me to prove or I depart. 
And when I may I shall hie me after you. 

Then Sir Tristram and Kehydius took their horses and departed 
from their fellowship. And so they rode within that forest a mile 
and more: and at the last Sir Tristram saw afore him a likely knight, 
armed, sitting by a well, and a strong mighty horse passing nigh 
him tied to an oak, and a man hoving and riding by him leading 
an horse laden with spears. And this knight that sat at the well 
seemed by his countenance to be passing heavy. Then Sir Tristram 
rode near him and said: Fair knight, why sit ye so drooping? ye 
seem to be a knight-errant by your arms and harness, and there- 
fore dress you to joust with one of us, or with both. Therewithal 


that knight made no words, but took his shield and buckled it about 
his neck, and lightly he took his horse and leapt upon him. And 
then he took a great spear of his squire, and departed his way a 
furlong. Sir Kehydius asked leave of Sir Tristram to joust first. Do 
your best, said Sir Tristram. So they met together, and there Sir 
Kehydius had a fall, and was sore wounded on high above the paps. 
Then Sir Tristram said: Knight, that is well jousted, now make you 
ready unto me. J am ready, said the knight. And then that knight 
took a greater spear in his hand, and encountered with Sir Tristram, 
and there by great force that knight smote down Sir Tristram from 
his horse and had a great fall. Then Sir Tristram was sore ashamed, 
and lightly he avoided his horse, and put his shield afore his shoul- 
der, and drew his sword. And then Sir Tristram required that knight 
of his knighthood to alight upon foot and fight with him. 1 will 
well, said the knight; and so he alighted upon foot, and avoided 
his horse, and cast his shield upon his shoulder, and drew his 
sword, and there they fought a long battle together full nigh two 
hours. Then Sir Tristram said: Fair knight, hold thine hand, and tell 
me of whence thou art, and what is thy name. As for that, said the 
knight, I will be avised; but an thou wilt tell me thy name perad- 
venture I will tell thee mine. 


te ~“ CHAPTER XI — 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM MET WITH SIR LAMORAK DE GALIS, 
AND HOW THEY FOUGHT, AND AFTER ACCORDED NEVER 
TO FIGHT TOGETHER. 


N° fair knight, he said, my name is Sir Tristram de Liones. Sir, 
said the other knight, and my name is Sir Lamorak de Galis. 
Ah, Sir Lamorak, said Sir Tristram, well be we met, and bethink 
thee now of the despite thou didst me of the sending of the horn 
unto King Mark’s court, to the intent to have slain or dishonoured 
my lady the queen, La Beale Isoud: and therefore wit thou well, 


said Sir Tristram, the one of us shall die or we depart. Sir, said Sir 
Lamorak, remember that we were together in the Isle of Servage, 
and at that time ye promised me great friendship. Then Sir Tristram 
would make no longer delays, but lashed at Sir Lamorak; and thus 
they fought long till either were weary of other. Then Sir Tristram 
said to Sir Lamorak: In all my life met I never with such a knight 
that was so big and well breathed as ye be, therefore, said Sir 
Tristram, it were pity that any of us both should here be 
mischieved. Sir, said Sir Lamorak, for your renown and name I will 
that ye have the worship of this battle, and therefore I will yield 
me unto you. And therewith he took the point of his sword to yield 
him. Nay, said Sir Tristram, ye shall not do so, for well I know your 
proffers, and more of your gentleness than for any fear or dread 
ye have of me. And therewithal Sir Tristram proffered him his 
sword and said: Sir Lamorak, as an overcome knight I yield me 
unto you as to a man of the most noble prowess that ever I met 
withal. Nay, said Sir Lamorak, I will do you gentleness; I require 
you let us be sworn together that never none of us shall after this 
day have ado with other. And therewithal Sir Tristram and Sir 
Lamorak sware that never none of them should fight against other, 
nor for weal nor for woe. 


== CHAPTER XII = 


HOW SIR PALOMIDES FOLLOWED THE QUESTING BEAST, 
AND SMOTE DOWN SIR TRISTRAM AND SIR LAMORAK 
WITH ONE SPEAR. 


np this meanwhile there came Sir Palomides, the good knight, 
js sa the Questing Beast that had in shape a head like a 
serpent’s head, and a body like a leopard, buttocks like a lion, and 
footed like an hart; and in his body there was such a noise as it 
had been the noise of thirty couple of hounds questing, and such 
4 noise that beast made wheresomever he went, and this beast 


evermore Sir Palomides followed, for it was called his quest. And 
right so as he followed this beast it came by Sir Tristram, and soon 
after came Palomides. And to brief this matter he smote down Sir 
Tristram and Sir Lamorak both with one spear; and so he departed 
after the beast Galtisant, that was called the Questing Beast; where- 
fore these two knights were passing wroth that Sir Palomides 
would not fight on foot with them. Here men may understand that 
be of worship, that he was never formed that all times might stand, 
but sometime he was put to the worse by mal-fortune; and at 
sometime the worse knight put the better knight to a rebuke. 
Then Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorak gat Sir Kehydius upon a 
shield betwixt them both, and led him to a forester’s lodge, and 
there they gave him in charge to keep him well, and with him they 
abode three days. Then the two knights took their horses and at 
the cross they departed. And then said Sir Tristram to Sir Lamorak: 
I require you if ye hap to meet with Sir Palomides, say him that 
he shall find me at the same well where I met him, and there I, 
Sir Tristram, shall prove whether he be better knight than I. And 
so either departed from other a sundry way, and Sir Tristram rode 
nigh thereas was Sir Kehydius; and Sir Lamorak rode until he came 
to a chapel, and there he put his horse unto pasture. And anon 
there came Sir Meliagaunce, that was King Bagdemagus’ son, and 
he there put his horse to pasture, and was not ware of Sir Lamorak; 
and then this knight Sir Meliagaunce made his moan of the love 
that he had to Queen Guenever, and there he made a woetul 
complaint. All this heard Sir Lamorak, and on the morn Sir 
Lamorak took his horse and rode unto the forest, and there he met 
with two knights hoving under the woodshaw. Fair knights, said 
Sir Lamorak, what do ye hoving here and watching? and if ye be 
knights-errant that will joust, lo I am ready. Nay, sir knight, they 
said, not so, we abide not here to joust with you, but we lie here 
in await of a knight that slew our brother. What knight was that, 
said Sir Lamorak, that you would fain meet withal? Sir, they said, 
it is Sir Launcelot that slew our brother, and if ever we may meet 
with him he shall not escape, but we shall slay him. Ye take upon 
you a great charge, said Sir Lamorak, for Sir Launcelot is a noble 


proved knight. As for that we doubt not, for there nis none of us 
but we are good enough for him. I will not believe that, said Sir 
Lamorak, for I heard never yet of no knight the days of my life but 
Sir Launcelot was too big for him. 
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HOW SIR LAMORAK MET WITH SIR MELIAGAUNCE, 
AND FOUGHT TOGETHER FOR THE BEAUTY OF 
DAME GUENEVER. 


oom so as they stood talking thus Sir Lamorak was ware how 
Sir Launcelot came riding straight toward them; then Sir 
Lamorak saluted him, and he him again. And then Sir Lamorak 
asked Sir Launcelot if there were anything that he might do for 
him in these marches. Nay, said Sir Launcelot, not at this time I 
thank you. Then either departed from other, and Sir Lamorak rode 
again thereas he left the two knights, and then he found them hid 
in the leaved wood. Fie on you, said Sir Lamorak, false cowards, 
pity and shame it is that any of you should take the high order of 
knighthood. 

So Sir Lamorak departed from them, and within a while he met 
with Sir Meliagaunce. And then Sir Lamorak asked him why he 
loved Queen Guenever as he did: For I was not far from you when 
ye made your complaint by the chapel. Did ye so? said Sir 
Meliagaunce, then will I abide by it: I love Queen Guenever, what 
will ye with it? I will prove and make good that she is the fairest 
lady and most of beauty in the world. As to that, said Sir Lamorak, 
I say nay thereto, for Queen Margawse of Orkney, mother to Sir 
Gawaine, and his mother is the fairest queen and lady that beareth 
the life. That is not so, said Sir Meliagaunce, and that will I prove 
with my hands upon thy body. Will ye so? said Sir Lamorak, and 
in a better quarrel keep [I not to fight. Then they departed either 
from other in great wrath. And then they came riding together as 


it had been thunder, and either smote other so sore that their 
horses fell backward to the earth. And then they avoided their 
horses, and dressed their shields, and drew their swords. And then 
they hurtled together as wild boars, and thus they fought a great 
while. For Meliagaunce was a good man and of great might, but 
Sir Lamorak was hard big for him, and put him always aback, but 
either had wounded other sore. 

And as they stood thus fighting, by fortune came Sir Launcelot 
and Sir Bleoberis riding. And then Sir Launcelot rode betwixt 
them, and asked them for what cause they fought so together: And 
ye are both knights of King Arthur ! 
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HOW SIR MELIAGAUNCE, TOLD FOR WHAT CAUSE 
THEY FOUGHT, AND HOW SIR LAMORAK JOUSTED 
WITH KING ARTHUR 


Ir, Said Meliagaunce, I shall tell you for what cause we do this 

battle. I praised my lady, Queen Guenever, and said she was 
the fairest lady of the world, and Sir Lamorak said nay thereto, for 
he said Queen Margawse of Orkney was fairer than she and more 
of beauty. Ah, Sir Lamorak, why sayest thou so? it is not thy part 
to dispraise thy princess that thou art under her obeisance, and we 
all. And therewith he alighted on foot, and said: For this quarrel, 
make thee ready, for I will prove upon thee that Queen Guenever 
is the fairest lady and most of bounty in the world. Sir, said Sir 
Lamorak, I am loath to have ado with you in this quarrel, for every 
man thinketh his own lady fairest; and though I praise the lady 
that I love most ye should not be wroth: for though my lady, Queen 
Guenever, be fairest in your eye, wit ye well Queen Margawse of 
Orkney is fairest in mine eye, and so every knight thinketh his own 
lady fairest; and wit ye well, sir, ye are the man in the world except 
Sir Tristram that Iam most loathest to have ado withal, but, an ye 


will needs fight with me I shall endure you as long as I may. Then 
spake Sir Bleoberis and said: My lord Sir Launcelot, I wist you 
never so misadvised as ye are now, for Sir Lamorak sayeth you but 
reason and knightly; for I warn you I have a lady, and methinketh 
that she is the fairest lady of the world. Were this a great reason 
that ye should be wroth with me for such language? And well ye 
wot, that Sir Lamorak is as noble a knight as I know, and he hath 
ought you and us ever good will, and therefore I pray you be good 
friends. Then Sir Launcelot said unto Sir Lamorak. I pray you 
forgive me mine evil will, and if I was misadvised I will amend it. 
Sir, said Sir Lamorak, the amends is soon made betwixt you and 
me. And so Sir Launcelot and Sir Bleoberis departed, and Sir 
Meliagaunce and Sir Lamorak took their horses, and “either 
departed from other. 

And within a while came King Arthur, and met with Sir 
Lamorak, and jousted with him; and there he smote down Sir 
Lamorak, and wounded him sore with a spear, and so he rode from 
him: wherefore Sir Lamorak was wroth that he would not fight 
with him on foot, howbeit that Sir Lamorak knew not King Arthur. 
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HOW SIR KAY MET WITH SIR TRISTRAM, AND AFTER OF 
THE SHAME SPOKEN OF THE KNIGHTS OF CORNWALL, 
AND HOW THEY JOUSTED. 


ow leave we of this tale, and speak we of Sir Tristram, that as 

he rode he met with Sir Kay, the Seneschal; and there Sir Kay 
asked Sir Tristram of what country he was. He answered that he 
was of the country of Cornwall. It may well be, said Sir Kay, for 
yet heard I never that ever good knight came out of Cornwall. That 
is evil spoken, said Sir Tristram, but an it please you to tell me your 
name I require you. Sir, wit ye well, said Sir Kay, that my name is 
Sir Kay, the Seneschal. Is that your name? said Sir Tristram, now 


wit ye well that ye are named the shamefullest knight of your 
tongue that now is living; howbeit ye are called a good knight, but 
ye are called unfortunate, and passing overthwart of your tongue. 
And thus they rode together till they came to a bridge. And there 
was a knight would not let them pass till one of them jousted with 
him; and so that knight jousted with Sir Kay, and there that knight 
gave Sir Kay a fall: his name was Sir Tor, Sir Lamorak’s half-brother. 
And then they two rode to their lodging, and there they found Sir 
Brandiles, and Sir Tor came thither anon after. And as they sat at 
supper these four knights, three of them spake all shame by 
Cornish knights. Sir Tristram heard all that they said and he said 
but little, but he thought the more, but at that time he discovered 
not his name. 

Upon the morn Sir Tristram took his horse and abode them 
upon their way. And there Sir Brandiles proffered to joust with Sir 
Tristram, and Sir Tristram smote him down, horse and all, to the 
earth. Then Sir Tor le Fise de Vayshoure encountered with Sir 
Tristram, and there Sir Tristram smote him down, and then he rode 
his way, and Sir Kay followed him, but he would not of his fellow- 
ship. Then Sir Brandiles came to Sir Kay and said: I would wit fain 
what is that knight’s name. Come on with me, said Sir Kay, and 
we shall pray him to tell us his name. So they rode together till 
they: came nigh him, and then they were ware where he sat bya 
well, and had put off his helm to drink at the well. And when he 
saw them come he laced on his helm lightly, and took his horse, 
and proffered them to joust. Nay, said Sir Brandiles, we jousted late 
enough with you, we come not in that intent. But for this we come 
to require you of knighthood to tell us your name. My fair knights, 
sithen that is your desire, and to please you, ye shall wit that my 
name is Sir Tristram de Liones, nephew unto King Mark of 
Cornwall. In good time, said Sir Brandiles, and well be ye found, 
and wit ye well that we be right glad that we have found you, and 
we be of a fellowship that would be right glad of your company. 
For ye are the knight in the world that the noble fellowship of the 
Round Table most desireth to have the company of. God thank 
them, said Sir Tristram, of their great goodness, but as yet I feel 


well that Iam unable to be of their fellowship, for I was never yet 
of such deeds of worthiness to be in the company of such a fellow- 
ship. Ah, said Sir Kay, an ye be Sir Tristram de Liones, ye are the 
man called now most of prowess except Sir Launcelot du Lake; for 
he beareth not the life, Christian nor heathen, that can find such 
another knight, to speak of his prowess, and of his hands, and his 
truth withal. For yet could there never creature say of him dishon- 
our and make it good. Thus they talked a great while, and then 
they departed either from other such ways as them seemed best. 


@-= CHAPTER XAV1 = 


HOW KING ARTHUR WAS BROUGHT INTO THE FOREST 
PERILOUS. AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM SAVED HIS LIFE. 


ow shall ye hear what was the cause that King Arthur came 
Nee the Forest Perilous, that was in North Wales, by the 
means of a lady. Her name was Annowre, and this lady came to 
King Arthur at Cardiff; and she by fair promise and fair behests 
made King Arthur to ride with her into that Forest Perilous; and 
she was a great sorceress; and many days she had loved King 
Arthur, and because she would have him to lie by her she came 
into that country. So when the king was gone with her many of 
his knights followed after King Arthur when they missed him, as 
Sir Launcelot, Brandiles, and many other; and when she had 
brought him to her tower she desired him to lie by her; and then 
the king remembered him of his lady, and would not lie by her for 
no craft that she could do. Then every day she would make him 
ride into that forest with his own knights, to the intent to have had 
King Arthur slain. For when this Lady Annowre saw that she might 
not have him at her will, then she laboured by false means to have 
destroyed King Arthur, and slain. 
Then the Lady of the Lake that was always friendly to King 
Arthur, she understood by her subtle crafts that King Arthur was 


like to be destroyed. And therefore this Lady of the Lake, that hight 
Nimue, came into that forest to seek after Sir Launcelot du Lake 
or Sir Tristram for to help King Arthur; foras that same day this 
Lady of the Laké knew well that King Arthur should be slain, 
unless that he had help of one of these two knights. And thus she 
rode up and down till she met with Sir Tristram, and anon as she 
saw him she knew him. O my lord Sir Tristram, she said, well be 
ye met, and blessed be the time that I have met with you; for this 
same day, and within these two hours, shall be done the foulest 
deed that ever was done in this land. O fair damosel, said Sir 
Tristram, may I amend it. Come on with me, she said, and that in 
all the haste ye may, for ye shall see the most worshipfullest knight 
of the world hard bestead. Then said Sir Tristram: I am ready to 
help such a noble man. He is neither better nor worse, said the 
Lady of the Lake, but the noble King Arthur himself. God defend, 
said Sir Tristram, that ever he should be in such distress. Then they 
rode together a great pace, until they came to a little turret or 
castle; and underneath that castle they saw a knight standing upon 
foot fighting with two knights; and so Sir Tristram beheld them, 
and at the last the two knights smote down the one knight, and 
that one of them unlaced his helm to have slain him. And the Lady 
Annowre gat King Arthur’s sword in her hand to have stricken off 
his head. And therewithal came Sir Tristram with all his might, 
crying: Traitress, traitress, leave that. And anon there Sir Tristram 
smote the one of the knights through the body that he fell dead; 
and then he rashed to the other and smote his back asunder; and 
in the meanwhile the Lady of the Lake cried to King Arthur: Let 
not that false lady escape. Then King Arthur overtook her, and with 
the same sword he smote off her head, and the Lady of the Lake 
took up her head and hung it up by the hair of her saddle-bow. 
And then Sir Tristram horsed King Arthur and rode forth with him, 
but he charged the Lady of the Lake not to discover his name as 
at that time. 

When the king was horsed he thanked heartily Sir Tristram, and 
desired to wit his name; but he would not tell him, but that he was 
a poor knight adventurous; and so he bare King Arthur fellowship 


till he met with some of his knights. And within a while he met 
with Sir Ector de Maris, and he knew not King Arthur nor Sir 
Tristram, and he desired to joust with one of them. Then Sir 
Tristram rode unto Sir Ector, and smote him from his horse. And 
when he had done so he came again to the king and said: My lord, 
yonder is one of your knights, he may bare you fellowship, and 
another day that deed that I have done for you I trust to God ye 
shall understand that I would do you service. Alas, said King 
Arthur, let me wit what ye are? Not at this time, said Sir Tristram. 
So he departed and left King Arthur and Sir Ector together. 


+— CHAPTER XVII = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM CAME TO LA BEALE ISOUD, AND 
HOW KEHYDIUS BEGAN TO LOVE BEALE ISOUD, AND OF A 
LETTER THAT TRISTRAM FOUND. 


np then at a day set Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorak met at the 

well: and then they took Kehydius at the forester’s house, and 
so they rode with him to the ship where they left Dame Bragwaine 
and Gouvernail, and so they sailed into Cornwall all wholly 
together. And by assent and information of Dame Bragwaine when 
they were landed they rode unto Sir Dinas, the Seneschal, a trusty 
friend of Sir Tristram’s. And so Dame Bragwaine and Sir Dinas rode 
to the court of King Mark, and told the queen, La Beale Isoud, that 
Sir Tristram was nigh her in that country. Then for very pure joy 
La Beale Isoud swooned; and when she might speak she said: 
Gentle knight Seneschal, help that I might speak with him, outher 
my heart will brast. Then Sir Dinas and Dame Bragwaine brought 
Sir Tristram and Kehydius privily unto the court, unto a chamber 
whereas La Beale Isoud had assigned it; and to tell the joys that 
were betwixt La Beale Isoud and Sir Tristram, there is no tongue 
can tell it, nor heart think it, nor pen write it. And as the French 
book maketh mention, at the first time that ever Sir Kehydius saw 


La Beale Isoud he was so enamoured upon her that for very pure 
love he might never withdraw it. And at the last, as ye shall hear 
or the book be ended, Sir Kehydius died for the love of La Beale 
Isoud. And then privily he wrote unto her letters and ballads of 
the most goodliest that were used in those days. And when La 
Beale Isoud understood his letters she had pity of his complaint, 
and unavised she wrote another letter to comfort him withal. 

And Sir Tristram was all this while in a turret at the command- 
ment of La Beale Isoud, and when she might she came unto Sir 
Tristram. So on a day King Mark played at the chess under a cham- 
ber window; and at that time Sir Tristram and Sir Kehydius were 
within the chamber over King Mark, and as it mishapped Sir 
Tristram found the letter that Kehydius sent unto La Beale Isoud, 
also he had found the letter that she wrote unto Kehydius, and at 
that same time La Beale Isoud was in the same chamber. Then Sir 
Tristram came unto La Beale Isoud and said: Madam, here is a letter 
that was sent unto you, and here is the letter that ye sent unto him 
that sent you that letter. Alas, Madam, the good love that I have 
loved you; and many lands and riches have I forsaken for your 
love, and now ye are a traitress to me, the which doth me great 
pain. But as for thee, Sir Kehydius, I brought thee out of Brittany 
into this country, and thy father, King Howell, I won his lands, 
howbeit I wedded thy sister Isoud la Blanche Mains for the good- 
ness she did unto me. And yet, as I am true knight, she is a clean 
maiden for me; but wit thou well, Sir Kehydius, for this falsehood 
and treason thou hast done me, I will revenge it upon thee. And 
therewithal Sir Tristram drew out his sword and said: Sir Kehydius, 
keep thee and then La Beale Isoud swooned to the earth. And 
when Sir Kehydius saw Sir Tristram come upon him he saw none 
other boot, but leapt out at a bay-window even over the head 
where sat King Mark playing at the chess. And when the king saw 
one come hurling over his head he said: Fellow, what art thou, and 
what is the cause thou leapest out at that window? My lord the 
king, said Kehydius, it fortuned me that I was asleep in the window 
above your head, and as J slept I slumbered, and so I fell down. 
And thus Sir Kehydius excused him. 


+= CHAPTER XVIII = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM DEPARTED FROM TINTAGIL, AND 
HOW HE SORROWED AND WAS SO LONG IN A FOREST 
PAPA WASOUT OPIS MIND. 


HEN Sir Tristram dread sore lest he were discovered unto the 

king that he was there; wherefore he drew him to the strength 
of the Tower, and armed him in such armour as he had for to fight 
with them that would withstand him. And so when Sir Tristram 
saw there was no resistance against him he sent Gouvernail for his 
horse and his spear, and knightly he rode forth out of the castle 
openly, that was called the Castle of Tintagil. And even at gate he 
met with Gingalin, Sir Gawaine’s son. And anon Sir Gingalin put 
his spear in his rest, and ran upon Sir Tristram and brake his spear; 
and Sir Tristram at that time had but a sword, and gave him such 
a buffet upon the helm that he fell down from his saddle, and his 
sword slid adown, and carved asunder his horse’s neck. And so Sir 
Tristram rode his way into the forest, and all this doing saw King 
Mark. And then he sent a squire unto the hurt knight, and 
commanded him to come to him, and so he did. And when King 
Mark wist that it was Sir Gingalin he welcomed him and gave him 
an horse, and asked him what knight it was that had encountered 
with him. Sir, said Gingalin, I wot not what knight he was, but 
well I wot that he sigheth and maketh great dole. 

Then Sir Tristram within a while met with a knight of his own, 
that hight Sir Fergus. And when he had met with him he made 
great sorrow, insomuch that he fell down off his horse in a swoon, 
and in such sorrow he was in three days and three nights. Then at 
the last Sir Tristram sent unto the court by Sir Fergus, for tosspere 
what tidings. And so as he rode by the way he met with a damosel 
that came from Sir Palomides, to know and seek how Sir Tristram 
did. Then Sir Fergus told her how he was almost out of his mind. 
Alas, said the damosel, where shall I find him? In such a place, said 
Sir Fergus. Then Sir Fergus found Queen Isoud sick in her bed, 


making the greatest dole that ever any earthly woman made. And 
when the damose] found Sir Tristram she made great dole because 
she might not amend him, for the more she made of him the more 
was his pain. And at the last Sir Tristram took his horse and rode 
away from her. And then was it three days or that she could find 
him, and then she brought him meat and drink, but he would 
none; and then another time Sir Tristram escaped away from the 
damosel, and it happed him to ride by the same castle where Sir 
Palomides and Sir Tristram did battle when La Beale Isoud departed 
them. And there by fortune the damosel met with Sir Tristram 
again, making the greatest dole that ever earthly creature made; 
and she yede to the lady of that castle and told her of the misad- 
venture of Sir Tristram. Alas, said the lady of that castle, where is 
my lord, Sir Tristram? Right here by your castle, said the damosel. 
In good time, said the lady, is he so nigh me; he shall have meat 
and drink of the best; and an harp I have of his whereupon he 
taught me, for of goodly harping he beareth the prize in the world. 
So this lady and damosel brought him meat and drink, but he ate 
little thereof. Then upon a night he put his horse from him, and 
then he unlaced his armour, and then Sir Tristram would go into 
the wilderness, and brast down the trees and boughs; and other- 
while when he found the harp that the lady sent him, then would 
he harp, and play thereupon and weep together. And sometime 
when Sir Tristram was in the wood that the lady wist not where 
he was, then would she sit her down and play upon that harp: 
then would Sir Tristram come to that harp, and hearken thereto, 
and sometime he would harp himself. Thus he there endured a 
quarter of a year. Then at the last he ran his way, and she wist not 
where he was become. And then was he naked and waxed lean 
and poor of flesh; and so he fell in the fellowship of herdmen and 
shepherds, and daily they would give him some of their meat and 
drink. And when he did any shrewd deed they would beat him 
with rods, and so they clipped him with shears and made him like 
a fool. 


ieee PR XX om 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM SOUSED DAGONET IN A WELL, AND 
HOW PALOMIDES SENT A DAMOSEL TO SEEK TRISTRAM, 
AND HOW PALOMIDES MET WITH KING MARK 


Ps upon a day Dagonet, King Arthur’s fool, came into 
Cornwall with two squires with him; and as they rode 
through that forest they came by a fair well where Sir Tristram was 
wont to be; and the weather was hot, and they alighted to drink 
of that well, and in the meanwhile their horses brake loose. Right 
so Sir Tristram came unto them, and first he soused Sir Dagonet in 
that well, and after his squires, and thereat laughed the shepherds; 
and forthwithal he ran after their horses and brought them again 
one by one, and right so, wet as they were, he made them leap up 
and ride their ways. Thus Sir Tristram endured there an half year 
naked, and would never come in town nor village. The meanwhile 
the damosel that Sir Palomides sent to seek Sir Tristram, she yede 
unto Sir Palomides and told him all the mischief that Sir Tristram 
endured. Alas, said Sir Palomides, it is great pity that ever so noble 
a knight should be so mischieved for the love of a lady; but never- 
theless, I will go and seek him, and comfort him an I may. Then a 
little before that time La Beale Isoud had commanded Sir Kehydius 
out of the country of Cornwall. So Sir Kehydius departed with a 
dolorous heart, and by adventure he met with Sir Palomides, and 
they enfellow-shipped together; and either complained to other of 
their hot love that they loved La Beale Isoud. Now let us, said Sir 
Palomides, seek Sir Tristram, that loved her as well as we, and let 
us prove whether we may recover him. So they rode into that 
forest, and three days and three nights they would never take their 
lodging, but ever sought Sir Tristram. 

And upon a time, by adventure, they met with King Mark that 
was ridden from his men all alone. When they saw him Sir 
Palomides knew him, but Sir Kehydius knew him not. Ah, false 
king, said Sir Palomides, it is pity thou hast thy life, for thou art a 


destroyer of all worshipful knights, and by thy mischief and thy 
vengeance thou hast destroyed that most noble knight, Sir Tristram 
de Liones. And therefore defend thee, said Sir Palomides, for thou 
shalt die this day. That were shame, said King Mark, for ye two are 
armed and J am unarmed. As for that, said Sir Palomides, I shall 
find a remedy therefore; here is a knight with me, and thou shalt 
have his harness. Nay, said King Mark, I will not have ado with 
you, for cause have ye none to me; for all the misease that Sir 
Tristram hath was for a letter that he found; for as to me I did to 
him no displeasure, and God knoweth I am full sorry for his disease 
and malady. So when the king had thus excused him they were 
friends, and King Mark would have had them unto Tintagil; but 
Sir Palomides would not, but turned unto the realm of Logris, and 
Sir Kehydius said that he would go into Brittany. 

Now turn we unto Sir Dagonet again, that when he and his 
squires were upon horseback he deemed that the shepherds had 
sent that fool to array them so, because that they laughed at them, 
and so they rode unto the keepers of beasts and all to-beat them. 
Sir Tristram saw them beat that were wont to give him meat and 
drink, then he ran thither and gat Sir Dagonet by the head, and 
gave him such a fall to the earth that he bruised him sore so that 
he lay still. And then he wrast his sword out of his hand, and there- 
with he ran to one of his squires and smote off his head, and the 
other fled. And so Sir Tristram took his way with that sword in his 
hand, running as he had been wild wood. Then Sir Dagonet rode 
to King Mark and told him how he had sped in that forest. And 
therefore, said Sir Dagonet, beware, King Mark, that thou come 
not about that well in the forest, for there is a fool naked, and that 
fool and I fool met together, and he had almost slain me. Ah, said 
King Mark, that is Sir Matto le Breune, that fell out of his wit 
because he lost his lady: for when Sir Gaheris smote down Sir 
Matto and won his lady of him, never since was he in his mind, 
and that was pity, for he was a good knight. 


a “rArPTrER XX 


HOW IT WAS NOISED HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS DEAD, 
AND HOW LA BEALE ISOUD WOULD HAVE SLAIN HERSELF. 


— Sir Andred, that was cousin unto Sir Tristram, made a lady 
that was his paramour to say and to noise it that she was with 
Sir Tristram or ever he died. And this tale she brought unto King 
Mark’s court, that she buried him by a well, and that or he died 
he besought King Mark to make his cousin, Sir Andred, king of the 
country of Liones, of the which Sir Tristram was lord of. All this 
did Sir Andred because he would have had Sir Tristram’s lands. 
And when King Mark heard tell that Sir Tristram was dead he wept 
and made great dole. But when Queen Isoud heard of these tidings 
she made such sorrow that she was nigh out of her mind; and so 
upon a day she thought to slay herself and never to live after Sir 
Tristram’s death. And so upon a day La Beale Isoud gat a sword 
privily and bare it to her garden, and there she pight the sword 
through a plum tree up to the hilt, so that it stuck fast, and it stood 
breast high. And as she would have run upon the sword and to 
have slain herself all this espied King Mark, how she kneeled down 
and said: Sweet Lord Jesu, have mercy upon me, for I may not live 
after the death of Sir Tristram de Liones, for he was my first love 
and he shall be the last. And with these words came King Mark 
and took her in his arms, and then he took up the sword, and bare 
her away with him into a tower; and there he made her to be kept, 
and watched her surely, and after that she lay long sick, nigh at 
the point of death. 

This meanwhile ran Sir Tristram naked in the forest with the 
sword in his hand, and so he came to an hermitage, and there he 
laid him down and slept; and in the meanwhile the hermit stole 
away his sword, and laid meat down by him. Thus was he kept 
there ten days; and at the last he departed and»came to the herd- 
men again. And there was a giant in that country that hight 
Tauleas, and for fear of Sir Tristram more than seven year he durst 


never much go at large, but for the most part he kept him in a sure 
castle of his own; and so this Tauleas heard tell that Sir Tristram 
was dead, by the noise of the court of King Mark. Then this Tauleas 
went daily at large. And so he happed upon a day he came to the 
herdmen wandering and langering, and there he set him down to 
rest among them. Thesmeanwhile there came a knight of Cornwall 
that led a lady with him, and his name was Sir Dinant; and when 
the giant saw him he went from the herdmen and hid him under 
a tree, and so the knight came to that well, and there he alighted 
to repose him. And as soon as he was from his horse this giant 
Tauleas came betwixt this knight and his horse, and took the horse 
and leapt upon him. So forthwith he rode unto Sir Dinant and took 
him by the collar, and pulled him afore him upon his horse, and 
there would have stricken off his head. Then the herdmen said 
unto Sir Tristram: Help yonder knight. Help ye him, said Sir 
Tristram. We dare not, said the herdmen. Then Sir Tristram was 
ware of the sword of the knight thereas it lay; and so thither he 
ran and took up the sword and struck off Sir Tauleas’ head, and so 
he yede his way to the herdmen. 


t= CHAPTER XXI —= 


HOW KING MARK FOUND SIR TRISTRAM NAKED, AND 
MADE HIM TO BE BORNE HOME TO TINTAGIL. AND HOW 
HE WAS THERE KNOWN BY A BRACHET. 


dl som the knight took up the giant’s head and bare it with him 
unto King Mark, and told him what adventure betid him in 
the forest, and how a naked man rescued him from the grimly 
giant, Tauleas. Where had ye this adventure? said King Mark. 
Forsooth, said Sir Dinant, at the fair fountain in your forest where 
many adventurous knights meet, and there is the mad man. Well, 
said King Mark, I will see that wild man. So within a day or two 
King Mark commanded his knights and his hunters that they 


should be ready on the morn for to hunt, and so upon the morn 
he went unto that forest. And when the king came to that well he 
found there lying by that well a fair naked man, and a sword by 
him. Then King Mark blew and straked, and therewith his knights 
came to him; and then the king commanded his knights to: Take 
that naked man with fairness, and bring him to my castle. So they 
did softly and fair, and cast mantles upon Sir Tristram, and so led 
him unto Tintagil; and there they bathed him, and washed him, 
and gave him hot suppings till they had brought him well to his 
remembrance; but all this while there was no creature that knew 
Sir Tristram, nor what man he was. 

So it fell upon a day that the queen, La Beale Isoud, heard of 
such a man, that ran naked in the forest, and how the king had 
brought him home to the court. Then La Beale Isoud called unto 
her Dame Bragwaine and said: Come on with me, for we will go 
see this man that my lord brought from the forest the last day. So 
they passed forth, and spered where was the sick man. And then 
a squire told the queen that he was in the garden taking his rest, 
and reposing him against the sun. So when the queen looked upon 
Sir Tristram she was not remembered of him. But ever she said 
unto Dame Bragwaine: Meseemeth I should have seen him hereto- 
fore in many places. But as soon as Sir Tristram saw her he knew 
her well enough. And then he turned away his visage and wept. 

Then the queen had always a little brachet with her that Sir 
Tristram gave her the first time that ever she came into Cornwall, 
and never would that brachet depart from her but if Sir Tristram 
was nigh thereas was La Beale Isoud; and this brachet was sent 
from the king’s daughter of France unto Sir Tristram for great love. 
And anonas this little brachet felt a savour of Sir Tristram, she leapt 
upon him and licked his lears and his ears, and then she whined 
and quested, and she smelled at his feet and at his hands, and on 
all parts of his body that she might come to. Ah, my lady, said Dame 
Bragwaine unto La Beale Isoud, alas, said she, I see it is mine own 
lord, Sir Tristram. And thereupon Isoud fell down in a swoon, and 
so lay a great while. And when she might speak she said: My lord 
Sir Tristram, blessed be God ye have your life, and now [am sure 


ye shall be discovered by this little brachet, for she will never leave 
you. And also Iam sure as soon as my lord, King Mark, do know 
you he will banish you out of the country of Cornwall, or else he 
will destroy you; for God’s sake, mine own lord, grant King Mark 
his will, and then draw you unto the court of King Arthur, for there 
are ye beloved, and ever when I may I shall send unto you; and 
when ye list ye may come to me, and at all times early and late I 
will be at your commandment, to live as poor a life as ever did 
queen or lady. O Madam, said Sir Tristram, go from me, for mickle 
anger and danger have I escaped for your love. 


a CRAP LE Rex] oe 


HOW*KING MARK, BY°PREADVICHOR HS GOUNGHE 
BANISHED SIR TRISTRAM OUT OF CORNWALL THE TERM 
OFelEN YEARS; 


HEN the queen departed, but the brachet would not from him: 
ewe therewithal came King Mark, and the brachet set upon 
him, and bayed at them all. Therewithal Sir Andred spake and said: 
Sir, this is Sir Tristram, I see by the brachet. Nay, said the king, I 
cannot suppose that. Then the king asked him upon his faith what 
he was, and what was his name. So God me help, said he, my name 
is Sir Tristram de Liones; now do by me what ye list. Ah, said King 
Mark, me repenteth of your recovery. And then he let call his 
barons to judge Sir Tristram to the death. Then many of his barons 
would not assent thereto, and in especial Sir Dinas, the Seneschal, 
and Sir Fergus. And so by the advice of them all Sir Tristram was 
banished out of the country for ten year, and thereupon he took 
his oath upon a book before the king and his barons. And so he 
was made to depart out of the country of Cornwall: and there were 
many barons brought him unto his ship, of the which some were 
his friends and some his foes. And in the meanwhile there came a 
knight of King Arthur’s, his name was Dinadan, and his coming 


was for to seek after Sir Tristram; then they showed him where he 
was armed at all points going to the ship. Now fair knight, said Sir 
Dinadan, or ye pass this court that ye will joust with me I require 
thee. With a good will, said Sir Tristram, an these lords will give 
me leave. Then the barons granted thereto, and so they ran 
together, and there Sir Tristram gave Sir Dinadan a fall. And then 
he prayed Sir Tristram to give him leave to go in his fellowship. Ye 
shall be right welcome, said then Sir Tristram. 

And so they took their horses and rode to their ships together, 
and when Sir Tristram was in the sea he said. Greet well King Mark 
and all mine enemies, and say them I will come again when I may; 
and well am I rewarded for the fighting with Sir Marhaus, and 
delivered all this country from servage; and well am I rewarded for 
the fetching and costs of Queen Isoud out of Ireland, and the 
danger that I was in first and last, and by the way coming home 
what danger I had to bring again Queen Isoud from the Castle 
Pluere; and well am I rewarded when I fought with Sir Bleoberis 
for Sir Segwarides’ wife; and well am I rewarded when I fought 
with Sir Blamore de Ganis for King Anguish, father unto La Beale 
Isoud: and well am I rewarded when I smote down the good 
knight, Sir Lamorak de Galis, at King Mark’s request; and well am 
| rewarded when I fought with the King with the Hundred Knights, 
and the King of Northgalis, and both these would have put his land 
in servage, and by me they were put to a rebuke; and well am I 
rewarded for the slaying of Tauleas, the mighty giant, and many 
other deeds have I done for him, and now have I my warison. And 
tell King Mark that many noble knights of the Table Round have 
spared the barons of this country for my sake. Also am J not well 
rewarded when I fought with the good knight Sir Palomides and 
rescued Queen Isoud from him; and at that time King Mark said 
afore all his barons I should have been better rewarded. And forth- 
withal he took the sea. 


CAP TER ~~, 


HOW A DAMOSEL SOUGHT HELP TO HELP SIR 
LAUNCELOT AGAINST THIRTYQNIGH TS» AHO Wes 
TRISTRAM FOUGHT WITH THEM. 


ND at the next landing, fast by the sea, there met with Sir 
ie and with Sir Dinadan, Sir Ector de Maris and Sir Bors 
de Ganis; and there Sir Ector jousted with Sir Dinadan, and he 
smote him and his horse down. And then Sir Tristram would have 
jousted with Sir Bors, and Sir Bors said that he would not joust 
with no Cornish knights, for they are not called men of worship; 
and all this was done upon a bridge. And with this came Sir 
Bleoberis and Sir Driant, and Sir Bleoberis proffered to joust with 
Sir Tristram, and there Sir Tristram smote down Sir Bleoberis. Then 
said Sir Bors de Ganis: I wist never Cornish knight of so great 
valour nor so valiant as that knight that beareth the trappings 
embroidered with crowns. And then Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan 
departed from them into a forest, and there met them a damosel 
that came for the love of Sir Launcelot to seek after some noble 
knights of King Arthur’s court for to rescue Sir Launcelot. And so 
Sir Launcelot was ordained, for-by the treason of Queen Morgan 
le Fay to have slain Sir Launcelot, and for that cause she ordained 
thirty knights to lie in await for Sir Launcelot, and this damosel 
knew this treason. And for this cause the damosel came for to seek 
noble knights to help Sir Launcelot. For that night, or the day after, 
Sir Launcelot should come where these thirty knights were. And 
so this damosel met with Sir Bors and Sir Ector and with Sir Driant, 
and there she told them all four of the treason of Morgan le Fay; 
and then they promised her that they would be nigh where Sir 
Launcclot should meet with the thirty knights. And if so be they 
set upon him we will do rescues as we can. 

So the damosel departed, and by adventure the damosel met 
with Sir Tristram and with Sir Dinadan, and there the damosel told 
them all the treason that was ordained for Sir Launcelot. Fair 


damosel, said Sir Tristram, bring me to that same place where they 
should meet with Sir Launcelot. Then said Sir Dinadan: What will 
ye do? it is not for us to fight with thirty knights, and wit you well 
I will not thereof; as to match one knight two or three is enough 
an they be men, but for to match fifteen knights that will I never 
undertake. Fie for shame, said Sir Tristram, do but your part. Nay, 
said Sir Dinadan, I will not thereof but if ye will lend me your 
shield, for ye bear a shield of Cornwall; and for the cowardice that 
is named to the knights of Cornwall, by your shields ye be ever 
forborne. Nay, said Sir Tristram, I will not depart from my shield 
for her sake that gave it me. But one thing, said Sir Tristram, I 
promise thee, Sir Dinadan, but if thou wilt promise me to abide 
with me, here I shall slay thee, for I desire no more of thee but 
answer one knight. And if thy heart will not serve thee, stand by 
and look upon me and them. Sir, said Sir Dinadan, I promise you 
to look upon and to do what I may to save myself, but I would I 
had not met with you. 

So then anon these thirty knights came fast by these four knights, 
and they were ware of them, and either of other. And so these thirty 
knights let them pass, for this cause, that they would not wrath 
them, if case be that they had ado with Sir Launcelot; and the four 
knights let them pass to this intent, that they would see and behold 
what they would do with Sir Launcelot. And so the thirty knights 
passed on and came by Sir Tristram and by Sir Dinadan, and then 
Sir Tristram cried on high: Lo, here is a knight against you for the 
love of Sir Launcelot. And there he slew two with one spear and ten 
with his sword. And then came in Sir Dinadan and he did passing 
well, and so of the thirty knights there went but ten away, and they 
fled. All this battle saw Sir Bors de Ganis and his three fellows, and 
then they saw well it was the same knight that jousted with them 
at the bridge; then they took their horses and rode unto Sir Tristram, 
and praised him and thanked him of his good deeds, and they all 
desired Sir Tristram to go with them to their lodging; and he said: 
Nay, he would not go to no lodging. Then they all four knights 
prayed him to tell them his name. Fair lords, said Sir Tristram, as at 
this time I will not tell you my name. 


a CHAPTER OalyV = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND SIR DINADAN CAME TO A 
LODGING WHERE THEY MUST JOUST WITH TWO 
KNIGHTS. 


HEN Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan rode forth their way till they 
Sener to the shepherds and to the herdmen, and there they 
asked them if they knew any lodging or harbour there nigh hand. 
Forsooth, sirs, said the herdmen, hereby is good lodging in a castle; 
but there is such a custom that there shall no knight be harboured 
but if he joust with two knights, and if he be but one knight he 
must joust with two. And as ye be therein soon shall ye be 
matched. There is shrewd harbour, said Sir Dinadan; lodge where 
ye will, for I will not lodge there. Fie for shame, said Sir Tristram, 
are ye not a knight of the Table Round? wherefore ye may not with 
your worship refuse your lodging. Not so, said the herdmen, for 
an ye be beaten and have the worse ye shall not be lodged there, 
and if ye beat them ye shall be well harboured. Ah, said Sir 
Dinadan, they are two sure knights. Then Sir Dinadan would not 
lodge there in no manner but as Sir Tristram required him of his 
knighthood; and so. they rode thither. And to make short tale, Sir 
Tristram and Sir Dinadan smote them down both, and so they 
entered into the castle and had good cheer as they could think or 
devise. 

And when they were unarmed, and thought to be merry and 
in good rest, there came in at the gates Sir Palomides and Sir 
Gaheris, requiring to have the custom of the castle. What array is 
this? said Sir Dinadan, I would have my rest. That may not be, said 
Sir Tristram; now must we needs defend the custom of this castle, 
insomuch as we have the better of the lords of this castle, and 
therefore, said Sir Tristram, needs must ye make you ready. In the 
devil’s name, said Sir Dinadan, came | into your company. And so 
they made them ready; and Sir Gaheris encountered with Sir 
Tristram, and Sir Gaheris had a fall; and Sir Palomides encountered 


with Sir Dinadan, and Sir Dinadan had a fall: then was it fall for 
fall. So then must they fight on foot. That would not Sir Dinadan, 
for he was so sore bruised of the fall that Sir Palomides gave him. 
Then Sir Tristram unlaced Sir Dinadan’s helm, and prayed him to 
help him. I will not, said Sir Dinadan, for I am sore wounded of 
the thirty knights that we had but late ago to do withal. But ye 
fare, said Sir Dinadan unto Sir Tristram, as a madman and as a man 
that is out of his mind that would cast himself away, and I may 
curse the time that ever I saw you, for in all the world are not two 
such knights that be so wood as is Sir Launcelot and ye Sir Tristram; 
for once I fell in the fellowship of Sir Launcelot as Ihave done now 
with you, and he set me a work that a quarter of a year I kept my 
bed. Jesu defend me, said Sir Dinadan, from such two knights, and 
specially from your fellowship. Then, said Sir Tristram, I will fight 
with them both. Then Sir Tristram bade them come forth both, for 
I will fight with you. Then Sir Palomides and Sir Gaheris dressed 
them, and smote at them both. Then Dinadan smote at Sir Gaheris 
a stroke or two, and turned from him. Nay, said Sir Palomides, it 
is too much shame for us two knights to fight with one. And then 
he did bid Sir Gaheris stand aside with that knight that hath no list 
to fight. Then they rode together and fought long, and at the last 
Sir Tristram doubled his strokes, and drove Sir Palomides aback 
more than three strides. And then by one assent Sir Gaheris and 
Sir Dinadan went betwixt them, and departed them in-sunder. And 
then by assent of Sir Tristram they would have lodged together. 
But Sir Dinadan would not lodge in that castle. And then he cursed 
the time that ever he came in their fellowship, and so he took his 
horse, and his harness, and departed. 

Then Sir Tristram prayed the lords of that castle to lend him a 
man to bring him to a lodging, and so they did, and overtook Sir 
Dinadan, and rode to their lodging two mile thence with a good ° 
man in a priory, and there they were well at ease. And that same 
night Sir Bors and Sir Bleoberis, and Sir Ector and Sir Driant, abode 
still in the same place thereas Sir Tristram fought with the thirty 
knights; and there they met with Sir Launcelot the same night, and 
had made promise to lodge with Sir Colgrevance the same night. 


+— CHAPTER XXV = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM JOUSTED WITH SIR KAY AND SIR 
SAGRAMORE LE DESIROUS, AND HOW SIR GAWAINE 
TURNED SIR TRISTRAM FROM MORGAN LE FAY. 


ut anon as the noble knight, Sir Launcelot, heard of the shield 
lee Cornwall, then wist he well that it was Sir Tristram that 
fought with his enemies. And then Sir Launcelot praised Sir 
Tristram, and called him the man of most worship in the world. So 
there was a knight in that priory that hight Pellinore, and he 
desired to wit the name of Sir Tristram, but in no wise he could 
not; and so Sir Tristram departed and left Sir Dinadan in the priory, 
for he was so weary and so sore bruised that he might not ride. 
Then this knight, Sir Pellinore, said to Sir Dinadan: Sithen that ye 
will not tell me that knight’s name I will ride after him and make 
him to tell me his name, or he shall die therefore. Beware, sir 
knight, said Sir Dinadan, for an ye follow him ye shall repent it. 
So that knight, Sir Pellinore, rode after Sir Tristram and required 
him of jousts. Then Sir Tristram smote him down and wounded 
him through the shoulder, and so he passed on his way. And on 
the next day following Sir Tristram met with pursuivants, and they 
told him that there was made a great cry of tournament between 
King Carados of Scotland and the King of North Wales, and either 
should joust against other at the Castle of Maidens; and these 
pursuivants sought all the country after the good knights, and in 
especial King Carados let make seeking for Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and the King of Northgalis let seek after Sir Tristram de Liones. And 
at that time Sir Tristram thought to be at that jousts; and so by 
adventure they met with Sir Kay, the Seneschal, and Sir Sagramore 
Je Desirous; and Sir Kay required Sir Tristram to joust, and Sir 
Tristram in a manner refused him, because he would not be hurt 
nor bruised against the great jousts that should be before the Castle 
of Maidens, and therefore thought to repose him and to rest him. 
And alway Sir Kay cried: Sir knight of Cornwall, joust with me, or 


else yield thee to me as recreant. When Sir Tristram heard him say 
so he turned to him, and then Sir Kay refused him and turned his 
back. Then Sir Tristram said: As I find thee I shall take thee. Then 
Sir Kay turned with evil will, and Sir Tristram smote Sir Kay down, 
and so he rode forth. 

Then Sir Sagramore le Desirous rode after Sir Tristram, and 
made him to joust with him, and there Sir Tristram smote down 
Sir Sagramore le Desirous from his horse, and rode his way; and 
the same day he met with a damosel that told him that he should 
win great worship of a knight adventurous that did much harm in 
all that country. When Sir Tristram heard her say so, he was glad 
to go with her to win worship. So Sir Tristram rode with that 
damosel a six mile, and then met him Sir Gawaine, and therewithal 
Sir Gawaine knew the damosel, that she was a damosel of Queen 
Morgan le Fay. Then Sir Gawaine understood that she led that 
knight to some mischief. Fair knight, said Sir Gawaine, whither 
ride you now with that damosel? Sir, said Sir Tristram, I wot not 
whither I shall ride but as the damosel will lead me. Sir, said Sir 
Gawaine, ye shall not ride with her, for she and her lady did never 
good, but ill. And then Sir Gawaine pulled out his sword and said: 
Damosel, but if thou tell me anon for what cause thou leadest this 
knight with thee thou shalt die for it right anon: I know all your 
lady’s treason, and yours. Mercy, Sir Gawaine, she said, and if ye 
will save my life I will tell you. Say on, said Sir Gawaine, and thou 
shalt have thy life. Sir, she said, Queen Morgan le Fay, my lady, 
hath ordained a thirty ladies to seek and espy after Sir Launcelot 
or Sir Tristram, and by the trains of these ladies, who that may first 
meet any of these two knights they should turn them unto Morgan 
le Fay’s castle, saying that they should do deeds of worship; and if 
any of the two knights came there, there be thirty knights lying 
and watching in a tower to wait upon Sir Launcelot or upon Sir 
Tristram. Fie for shame, said Sir Gawaine, that ever such false trea- 
son should be wrought or used in a queen, and a king’s sister, and 
a king and queen’s daughter. 


+— CHAPTER XXXVI =F 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND SIR GAWAINE RODE TO HAVE 
FOUGHTEN WITH THE THIRTY KNIGHTS, BUT THEY 
DURST NOT COME OUT. 


Ir, said Sir Gawaine, will ye stand with me, and we will see the 

malice of these thirty knights. Sir, said Sir Tristram, go ye to 
them, an it please you, and ye shall see I will not fail you, for it is 
not long ago since I and a fellow met with thirty knights of that 
queen’s fellowship; and God speed us so that we may win worship. 
So then Sir Gawaine and Sir Tristram rode toward the castle where 
Morgan le Fay was, and ever Sir Gawaine deemed well that he was 
Sir Tristram de Liones, because he heard that two knights had slain 
and beaten thirty knights. And when they came afore the castle 
Sir Gawaine spake on high and said: Queen Morgan le Fay, send 
out your knights that ye have laid in a watch for Sir Launcelot and 
for Sir Tristram. Now, said Sir Gawaine, I know your false treason, 
and through all places where that I ride men shall know of your 
false treason; and now let see, said Sir Gawaine, whether ye dare 
come out of your castle, ye thirty knights. Then the queen spake 
and all the thirty knights at once, and said: Sir Gawaine, full well 
wottest thou what thou dost and sayest; for by God we know thee 
passing well, but all that thou speakest and dost, thou sayest it 
upon pride of that good knight that is there with thee. For there 
be some of us that know full well the hands of that knight over all 
well. And wit thou well, Sir Gawaine, it is more for his sake than 
for thine that we will not come out of this castle. For wit ye well, 
Sir Gawaine, the knight that beareth the arms of Cornwall, we 
know him and what he is. 

Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Tristram departed and rode on their 
ways a day or two together; and there by adventure, they met with 
Sir Kay and Sir Sagramore le Desirous. And then they were glad 
of Sir Gawaine, and he of them, but they wist not what he was 
with the shield of Cornwall, but by deeming. And thus they rode 


together a day or two. And then they were ware of Sir Breuse 
Saunce Pité chasing a lady for to have slain her, for he had slain 
her paramour afore. Hold you all still, said Sir Gawaine, and show 
none of you forth, and ye shall see me reward yonder false knight; 
for an he espy you he is so well horsed that he will escape away. 
And then Sir Gawaine rode betwixt Sir Breuse and the lady, and 
said: False knight, leave her, and have ado with me. When Sir 
Breuse saw no more but Sir Gawaine he feutred his spear, and Sir 
Gawaine against him; and there Sir Breuse overthrew Sir Gawaine, 
and then he rode over him, and overthwart him twenty times to 
have destroyed him, and when Sir Tristram saw him do so villain- 
ous a deed, he hurled out against him. And when Sir Breuse saw 
him with the shield of Cornwall he knew him well that it was Sir 
Tristram, and then he fled, and Sir Tristram followed after him; and 
Sir Breuse Saunce Pité was so horsed that he went his way quite, 
and Sir Tristram followed him long, for he would fain have been 
avenged upon him. And so when he had long chased him, he saw 
a fair well, and thither he rode to repose him, and tied his horse 
till a tree. 


+ CHAPTER XXVIII == 


HOW DAMOSEL BRAGWAINE FOUND TRISTRAM SLEERIING 
BY A WELL, AND HOW SHE DELIVERED LETTERS TO HIM 
FROM LA BEALE ISOUD. 


np then he pulled off his helm and washed his visage and his 

hands, and so he fell asleep. In the meanwhile came a damosel 
that had sought Sir Tristram many ways and days within this land. 
And when she came to the well she looked upon him, and had 
forgotten him as in remembrance of Sir Tristram, but by his horse 
she knew him, that hight Passe-Brewel that had been Sir Tristram’s 
horse many years. For when he was mad in the forest Sir Fergus 
kept him. So this lady, Dame Bragwaine, abode still till he was 


awake. So when she saw him wake she saluted him, and he her 
again, for either knew other of old acquaintance; then she told him 
how she had sought him long and broad, and there she told him 
how she had letters from Queen La Beale Isoud. Then anon Si 
Tristram read them, and wit ye well he was glad, for therein was 
many a piteous complaint. Then Sir Tristram said: Lady Bragwaine, 
ye shall ride with me till that tournament be done at the Castle of 
Maidens, and then shall bear letters and tidings with you. And then 
Sir Tristram took his horse and sought lodging, and there he met 
with a good ancient knight and prayed him to lodge with him. 
Right so came Gouvernail unto Sir Tristram, that was glad of that 
lady. So this old knight’s name was Sir Pellounes, and he told of 
the great tournament that should be at the Castle of Maidens. And 
there Sir Launcelot and thirty-two knights of his blood had 
ordained shields of Cornwall. And right so there came one unto 
Sir Pellounes, and told him that Sir Persides de Bloise was come 
home; then that knight held up his hands and thanked God of his 
coming home. And there Sir Pellounes told Sir Tristram that in two 
years he had not seen his son, Sir Persides. Sir, said Sir Tristram, I 
know your son well enough for a good knight. 

SO on a time Sir Tristram and Sir Persides came to their lodging 
both at once, and so they unarmed them, and put upon them their 
clothing. And then these two knights each welcomed other. And 
when Sir Persides understood that Sir Tristram was of Cornwall, 
he said he was once in Cornwall: And there I jousted afore King 
Mark; and so it happed me at that time to overthrow ten knights, 
and then came to me Sir Tristram de Liones and overthrew me, 
and took my lady away from me, and that shall I never forget, but 
I shall remember me an ever I see my time. Ah, said Sir Tristram, 
now I understand that ye hate Sir Tristram. What deem ye, ween 
ye that Sir Tristram is not able to withstand your malice? Yes, said 
Sir Persides, I know well that Sir Tristram is a noble knight and a 
much better knight than L yet shall I not owe him my good will. 
Right as they stood thus talking at a bay-window of that castle, 
they saw many knights riding to and fro toward the tournament. 
And then was Sir Tristram ware of a likely knight riding upon a 


great black horse, and a black-covered shield. What knight is that, 
said Sir Tristram, with the black horse and the black shield? he 
seemeth a good knight. I know him well, said Sir Persides, he is 
one of the best knights of the world. Then is it Sir Launcelot, said 
Tristram. Nay, said Sir Persides, it is Sir Palomides, that is yet 
unchristened. 


te CHAPTER XXVIII == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM HAD A FALL WITH SIR PALOMIDES, 
AND HOW LAUNCELOT OVERTHREW TWO KNIGHTS. 


Al— they saw much people of the country salute Sir Palomides. 
And within a while after there came a squire of the castle, that 
told Sir Pellounes that was lord of that castle, that a knight with a 
black shield had smitten down thirteen knights. Fair brother, said 
Sir Tristram unto Sir Persides, let us cast upon us cloaks, and let us 
go see the play. Not so, said Sir Persides, we will not go like knaves 
thither, but we will ride like men and good knights to withstand 
our enemies. So they armed them, and took their horses and great 
spears, and thither they went thereas many knights assayed them- 
self before the tournament. And anon Sir Palomides saw Sir 
Persides, and then he sent a squire unto him and said: Go thou to 
the yonder knight with the green shield and therein a lion of gold, 
and say him I require him to joust with me, and tell him that my 
name is Sir Palomides. When Sir Persides understood that request 
of Sir Palomides, he made him ready, and there anon they met 
together, but Sir Persides had a fall. Then Sir Tristram dressed him 
to be revenged upon Sir Palomides, and that saw Sir Palomides that 
was ready and so was not Sir Tristram, and took him at an advan- 
tage and smote him over his horse’s tail when he had no spear in 
his rest. Then stert up Sir Tristram and took his horse lightly, and 
was wroth out of measure, and sore ashamed of that fall. Then Sir 
Tristram sent unto Sir Palomides by Gouvernail, and prayed him 


to joust with him at his request. Nay, said Sir Palomides, as at this 
ime I will not joust with that knight, for I know him better than 
he weeneth. And if he be wroth he may right it to-morn at the 
Castle of Maidens, where he may see me and many other knights. 

With that came Sir Dinadan, and when he saw Sir Tristram 
wroth he list not to jape. Lo, said Sir Dinadan, here may a man 
prove, be a man never so good yet may he have a fall, and he was 
never so wise but he might be overseen, and he rideth well that 
never fell. So Sir Tristram was passing worth, and said to Sir 
Persides and to Sir Dinadan: I will revenge me. Right so as they 
stood talking there, there came by Sir Tristram a likely knight riding 
passing soberly and heavily with a black shield. What knight is 
that? said Sir Tristram unto Sir Persides. I know him well, said Sir 
Persides, for his name is Sir Briant of North Wales; so he passed on 
among other knights of North Wales. And there came-in Sir 
Launcelot du Lake with a shield of the arms of Cornwall, and he 
sent a squire unto Sir Briant, and required him to joust with him. 
Well, said Sir Briant, sithen Iam required to joust I will do what J 
may; and there Sir Launcelot smote down Sir Briant from his horse 
a great fall. And then Sir Tristram marvelled what knight he was 
that bare the shield of Cornwall. Whatsoever he be, said Sir 
Dinadan, I warrant you he is of King Ban’s blood, the which be 
knights of the most noble prowess in the world, for to account so 
many for so many. Then there came two knights of Northgalis, that 
one hight Hew de la Montaine, and the other Sir Madok de la 
Montaine, and they challenged Sir Launcelot foot-hot. Sir 
Launcelot not refusing them but made him ready, with one spear 
he smote them down both over their horses’ croups; and so Sir 
Launcelot rode his way. By the good lord, said Sir Tristram, he is 
a good knight that beareth the shield of Cornwall, and meseemeth 
he rideth in the best manner that ever I saw knight ride. 

Then the King of Northgalis rode unto Sir Palomides and prayed 
him heartily for his sake to joust with that knight that hath done 
us of Northgalis despite. Sir, said Sir Palomides, I am full loath to 
have ado with that knight, and cause why is, for as to-morn the 
great tournament shall be; and therefore | will keep myself fresh 


by my will. Nay, said the King of Northgalis, I pray you require him 
of jousts. Sir, said Sir Palomides, I will joust at your request, and 
require that knight to joust with me, and often I have seen a man 
have a fall at his own request. 


a ©PAPLERXXLX = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT JOUSTED WITH PALOMIDES AND 
OVERTHREW HIM. AND AFTER HE WAS ASSAILED WITH 
TWELVE KNIGHTS. 


ee Sir Palomides sent unto Sir Launcelot a Squire, and 
required him of jousts. Fair fellow, said Sir Launcelot, tell me 
thy lord’s name. Sir, said the squire, my lord’s name is Sir 
Palomides, the good knight. In good hour, said Sir Launcelot, for 
there is no knight that I saw this seven years that I had liefer ado 
withal than with him. And so either knights made them ready with 
two great spears. Nay, said Sir Dinadan, ye shall see that Sir 
Palomides will quit him right well. It may be so, said Sir Tristram, 
but I undertake that knight with the shield of Cornwall shall give 
him a fall. I believe it not, said Sir Dinadan. Right so they spurred 
their horses and feutred their spears, and either hit other, and Sir 
Palomides brake a spear upon Sir Launcelot, and he sat and moved 
not; but Sir Launcelot smote him so lightly that he made his horse 
to avoid the saddle, and the stroke brake his shield and the 
hauberk, and had he not fallen he had been slain. How now, said 
Sir Tristram, I wist well by the manner of their riding both that Sir 
Palomides should have a fall. 

Right so Sir Launcelot rode his way, and rode to a well to drink 
and to repose him, and they of Northgalis espied him whither he 
rode; and then there followed him twelve knights for to have 
mischieved him, for this cause that upon the morn at the tourna- 
ment of the Castle of Maidens that he should not win the victory. 
So they came upon Sir Launcelot suddenly, and unnethe he might 


put upon him his helm and take his horse, but they were in hands 
with him; and then Sir Launcelot gat his spear, and rode through 
them, and there he slew a knight and brake a spear in his body. 
Then he drew his sword and smote upon the right hand and upon 
the left hand, so that within a few strokes he had slain other three 
knights, and the remnant that abode he wounded them sore all 
that did abide. Thus Sir Launcelot escaped from his enemies of 
North Wales, and then Sir Launcelot rode his way till a friend, and 
lodged him till on the morn; for he would not the first day have 
ado in the tournament because of his great labour. And on the first 
day he was with King Arthur thereas he was set on high upon a 
scaffold to discern who was best worthy of his deeds. So Sir 
Launcelot was with King Arthur, and jousted not the first day. 


P art 13 
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HERE BEGYNNYTH THE TURNEMENT OF THE CASTEL MAYDYNS. 
THE FYRSTE DAY. 


_— turne we unto sir Trystramys de Lyones that 
1 N commaunded Governayle, hys servaunte, to ordayne 
hym a blacke shylde with none other remembraunce there- 
in, and so sir Persides and sir Trystramys departed from 
sir Pellownes. And they rode erly toward the turnemente, 
and than they drew them to kynge Carydos syde of 
Scotlonde. 

And anone knyghtes began the filde, what of the kynge 
of North Galys syde and of kynge Carydos; and there began 
a grete party. Than there was hurlyng and russhyng. 
Ryght so cam in sir Persides and sir Trystram, and so they 
ded fare that day that they put the kyng of North Galis 
abacke. 

Than cam in sir Bleoberys de Ganys and sir Gaherys with 
them of North Galis. And than was sir Persides smyttyn 
adowne and allmoste slayne, for mo than forty horsemen 
wente over hym. For sir Bleoberys ded grete dedes of 
armys, and sir Gaherys fayled hym not. 

Whan sir Tristram behylde them and sye them do such 
dedis of armys he mervayled what they were. Also sir Trys- 
tram thought shame that sir Persides was so done to. 
And than he gate a grete speare in hys honde, and rode to 
sir Gaherys and smote hym down frome hys horse. 

And than sir Bleoberys was wrothe, and gate a speare 
and rode ayenste sir Trystram in grete ire. And there 
sir Trystram smote sir Bleoberys frome hys horse. So than 
the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes was wrothe, and 
he horsed sir Bleoberys and sir Gaherys agayne, and there 
began a grete medlé. And ever sir Trystram hylde them 
passyng shorte, and ever sir Bleoberys was passyng bysy 
upon sir Trystram. 

And there cam in sir Dynadan ayenst sir Trystram, and 
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sir Trystram gaff hym such a buffette that he sowned uppon 
hys horse. And so anone sir Dynadan cam to sir Trystram 
and seyde, 

‘Sir, I know the bettir than thou wenyst, but here I 


s promyse the my trouth, I woll never com agaynst the more, 
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for I promyse the that swerde of thyne shall never com on 
my helme.’ 

So with that come sir Bleoberys, and sir Trystram gaff 
hym such a buffett that downe he abaysshed hys hede; and 
than he raught hym so sore by the helme that he pulled hym 
undir hys [hors] feete. And than kyng Arthure blew to 
lodgyng. Than sir Trystram departed to hys pavylion, and 
sir Dynadan rode with hym, and sir Persides. 

And kynge Arthure than, and the kyngis uppon bothe 
partyes, mervayled what knyght that was with the blacke 
shylde. Many knyghtis seyde their avyse; and som knew 
hym for sir Trystram and hylde their peace and wolde nat 
say. So that firste day kynge Arthure and all the kynges and 
lordis that were juges gaff sir Trystram the pryce, howbehyt 
they knew hym nat, but named hym the Knyght with the 
Blacke Shylde. 

Than uppon the morne sir Palomydes returned from the 
kynge of North Galis, and rodeto kynge Arthurs syde, where 
was kynge Carados and the kynge of Irelonde, and sir 
Launcelottis kynne, and sir Gawaynes kynne. So sir Palo- 
mydes sent the damesell unto sir Trystram that he sente to 
seke hym whan he was oute of hys mynde in the foreyst, and 
this damesell asked sir Trystramys what was hys name and 
what he was. 

‘As for that, telle sir Palomydes that he shall nat wete as 
at thys tyme, unto the tyme I have brokyn two spearis 
uppon hym. But lat hym wete thys much, that I am the 
same knyght that he smote downe in the over-evenynge at 
the turnemente, and telle hym playnly on what party that he 
be, I woll be of the contrary party.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘ye shall undirstonde that sir 
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Palomydes woll be on kynge Arthurs party where the moste 
noble knyghtes of the worlde be.’ 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘than woll I be 
with the kynge of Northe Galis, because of sir Palomydes 
woll be on kynge Arthurs syde, and ellis I wolde nat but 
for hys sake.’ 

So whan kyng Arthure was com they blew unto the fylde, 
and than there began a grete party. And so kynge Carados 
justed with the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes, and 
there kynge Carados had a falle. Than was there hurlyng and 
russhynge. And ryght so com in knyghtes of kyng Arthurs, 
and they bare on bak the kynge of North Galis knyghtes. 

Than sir Trystram cam in, and began so rowghly and so 
bygly that there was none myght withstonde hym, and thus 
he endured longe. And at the laste by fortune he felle 
amonge the felyshyp of kyng Ban. So there fylle uppon 
hym sir Bors de Ganys, and sir Ector de Marys, and 
sir Blamour de Ganys, and many othir knyghtes. 

And than sir Trystram smote on the ryght honde and on 
the lyfite honde, that all lordis and ladyes spake of hys noble 
dedis. But at the last sir Trystram sholde have had the wars, 
had nat the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes bene. And 
than he cam with hys felyshyp and rescowed sir Trystram, 
and brought hym away frome the knyghtes that bare the 
shyldis of Cornwayle. 

And than sir Trystram saw another felyship by them- 
selff, and there was a forty knyghtes togydir, and sir Kay 
le Senescial was their governoure. Than sir Trystram rode 
in amongyst them, and there he smote downe sir Kay frome 
hys horse, and there he fared amonge the knyghtis as a 
grehounde amonge conyes. 

Than sir Launcelot founde a knyght that was sore 
wounded uppon the hede. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘who wounded you so sore?’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘a knyght that bearyth a blacke shylde. 
And I may curse the tyme that ever I mette with hym, for 
he ys a devyll and no man.’ 
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So sir Launcelot departed from hym, and thought to 
mete with sir Trystram, and so he rode with hys swerde 
idrawyn in hys honde to seke sir Trystram. And than he 
aspyed hym hurlynge here and there, and at every stroke 
sir Trystram well-nyghe smote downe a knyght. 

‘Al mercy Jesu!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘syth the firste 
tyme that ever I bare armys saw I never one knyght do so 
mervaylous dedys of armys. And if I sholde,’ seyde sir 
Launcelot to hymselff, ‘sette uppon thys knyght now, I ded 
shame to myselff.’ 

And therewithall sir Launcelot put up hys swerde. 

And than the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes, and an 
hondred mo of North Walis, sette uppon the twenty knyghtes 
of sir Launcelottes kynne, and they twenty knyghtes hylde 
them ever togydir as wylde swyne, and none wolde fayle 
other. So sir Trystram, whan he behylde the nobles of 
thes twenty knyghtes, he mervayled of their good dedys, for 
he saw by their fare and rule that they had levyr dye than 
to avoyde the fylde. 

‘Now, Jesu,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘well may [h]e be called 
valyaunte and full of proues that hath such a sorte of 
noble knyghtes unto hys kynne. And full lyke ys he to be a 
nobleman that ys their leder and governoure.’ 

He mente hit by sir Launcelot du Lake. 

So whan sir Trystram had beholde them longe he thought 
s(h]Jame to se two hondred knyghtes batteryng uppon 
twenty knyghtes. Than sir Trystram rode unto the Kynge 
with the Hondred Knyghtes and seyde, 

‘Sir, leve your fyghtynge with tho twenty knyghtes, for 
ye wynne no worship of them, ye be so many and they so 
feaw. And wyte you well, they woll nat oute of the fylde, 
I se by their chere and countenaunce, [and] worship get you 
none and ye sle them. Therefore leve your fyghtynge with 
them, for I, to encrese my worship, I woll ryde unto the 
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twenty knyghtes and helpe them with all my myght and 
power.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes, ‘ye 
shall nat do so. Now I se youre corayge and curtesye, I woll 
withdraw my knyghtes for youre plesure, for evermore o 
a knyght woll favoure another, and lyke woll draw to 
yke. 

Than the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes withdrew 
hys knyghtes. 

And all thys whyle and longe tofore sir Launcelot 
had wacched uppon sir Trystram in veary purpose to 
have felyshipped with hym. And than suddenly sir Trys- 
tram, sir Dynadan and Governayle, hys man, rode their 
way into the foreyste, that no man perceyved where they 
wente. 

So than kynge Arthure blew unto lodgynge, and gaff the 
kynge of North Galis the pryce, bycause sir Trystram was 
uppon hys syde. Than sir Launcelot rode here and there 
as wode as a lyon that faughted hys fylle, because he had 
loste sir Trystram, and so he returned unto kynge Arthure. 

And than all the felde was in a noyse, that with the wynde 
hit myght be harde two myle how the lordys and ladyes 
eryed: 

‘The Knyght with the Blacke Shylde hath won the 

fylde!’ 
C ‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘where ys that knyght 
becom? Hit ys shame to all tho in the fylde so to lette hym 
ascape away frome you, but with jantylnes and curtesye 
ye myght have brought hym unto me to thys Castell of 
Maydyns.’ 

Than kynge Arthur wente to hys knyghtes and comforted 
them, and seyde, 

‘My fayre felowis, be nat dismayde thoughe ye have loste 
the fylde thys day.’ And many were hurte and sore wounded, 
and many were hole. ‘My felowys,’ seyde kyng Arthur, 
‘loke that ye be of good chere, for to-morn I woll be in the 
fylde with you and revenge you of youre enemyes.’ 
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So that nyght kynge Arthure and hys knyghtes reposed 
themselff, 

So the damesell that com frome La Beall Isod unto sir Trys- 
tram, all the whyle the turnement was a-doyng she was with 
quyene Gwenyvere, and ever the quene asked her for what 
cause she cam into that contrey. 

‘Madame,’ she answerde, ‘I com for none other cause but 
frome my [lady], La Beall Isode, to wete of youre wellfare.’ 
216° ‘For in no wyse she wold nat telle the quene that she cam 

10 for sir Trystramys sake. 

So thys lady, dame Brangwayn, toke hir leve of quene 
Gwenyver, and she rode aftir sir Trystram. And as she rode 
thorow the foreyste she harde a grete cry. Than she com- 
maunded hir squyar to go into that foreyste to wyte what was 
that noyse. And so he cam to a welle, and there he founde 
a knyght bounden tyll a tre, cryyng as he had bene woode, 
and his horse and hys harneys stondyng by hym. 

And whan he aspyed the squyar, with a brayde he brake 
hymselff lowse, and toke hys swerde in hys honde and ran 
to have slayne that squyer. Than he toke hys horse and 
fledde to dame Brangwayne and tolde hir of hys adventure. 
Than she rode untosir Trystramys pavylon, and toldesir Trys- 
tram what adventure she had founde in the foreyste. 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘uppon my hede, there ys som 
good knyght at myschyff.’ 

Than sir Trystram toke hys horse and hys swerde, and 
rode thyder, and there he harde how the knyght complayned 
unto hymselff and sayde, 

‘I, wofull knyght, sir Palomydes! What mysseadventure 
30 befallith me that thus am defoyled with falsehed and treson, 
thorow sir Bors and sir Ector! Alas!’ he seyde, ‘why lyve 
I so longe?’ 

And than he gate his swerde in hys honde and made 
many straunge sygnes and tokyns, and so thorow the rage- 
ynge he threw hys swerd in that fountayne. Than sir Palo- 
mydes wayled and wrange hys hondys, and at the laste, 
for pure sorow, he ran into that fountayne and sought aftir 
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hys swerde. Than sir Trystram saw that, and ran uppon 
sir Palomydes and hylde hym in hys armys faste. 

‘What art thou,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘that holdith me so?’ 

‘I am a man of thys foreyste that wold the none harme.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I may never wyn worship 
where sir Trystram ys, for ever where he ys and I be, there 
gete I no worshyp. And yf he be away, for the moste party 
I have the gre, onles that sir Launcelot be there, othir ellis 
sir Lamerok.’ Than sir Palomydes sayde, ‘Onys in Irelonde 
sir ‘I'rystram put me to the wors, and anothir tyme in 
Cornwayle and in other placis in thys londe.’ 

‘What wolde ye do,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and ye had 
sir Trystram ?’ 

‘I wolde fyght with hym,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and ease 
my harte uppon hym. And yet, to say the sothe, sir Trystram 
ys the jantyllyste knyght in thys worlde lyvynge.’ 

‘Sir, what woll ye do?’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘woll ye go 
with me to youre lodgyng?” 

‘Nay,’ he seyde, ‘to the Kynge with the Hondred 
Knyghtes, for he rescowed me frome sir Bors de Ganys 
and sir Ector, and ellis had I bene slayne traytourly.’ 

And sir Trystram seyde hym such kynde wordys that 
sir Palomydes wente with hym to hys lodgynge. Than Gover- 
nayle wente tofore and charged dame Brangwayne to go 
oute of the way to hir lodgynge, ‘and byd ye sir Persides 
that he make hym no quarels.’ 

And so they rode togedirs tyll they cam to sir Trystramys 
pavylon, and there had sir Palomydes all the chere that 
myght be had all that nyght. But in no wyse sir Trystram 
myght nat be knowyn with sir Palomydes. And so aftir 
souper they yeode to reste, and sir Trystram for grete 
travayle slepte tylle hit was day. And sir Palomydes myght 
nat slepe for angwysshe, and so in the dawnyng of the day 
he toke hys horse prevayly and rode hys way unto Gaherys 
and to sir Sagramoure le Desirous, where the[y] were in 
their pavylons, for they three were felowis at the begynnynge 
of the turnemente. 
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And than uppon the morne the kynge blew unto the turne- 
mente uppon the third day. 

So the kynge of Northe Galis and the Kynge of the Hon- 
dred Knyghtes, they two encountird with kynge Carados 
and the kynge of Irelonde. And there the Kynge with the 
Hondred Knyghtes smote downe kyng Carados, and the 
kynge of Northe Galis smote downe the kynge of Irelonde. 
So with that cam in sir Palomydes, and he made grete 
worke, for by hys endented shylde he was well knowyn. 
So there cam in kynge Arthur and ded grete dedis of armys 
togydirs, and put the kynge of North Gales and the Kyng 
with the Hondred Knyghtes to the wars. 

So with [this] cam in sir Trystram with hys blak shylde, 
and anone he justed with sir Palomydes, and there by fyne 
force sir Trystram smote sir Palomydes over hys horse 
croupe. Than kynge Arthure cryed, 

‘Knyght with the blacke shylde, make the redy to me!’ 

And in the same wyse sir Trystram smote kynge Arthure. 

And than by forse of kynge Arthurs knyghtes the kynge 
and sir Palomydes were horsed agayne. Than kynge Arthur 
with a grete egir harte, he gate a grete speare in hys honde, 
and there uppon the one syde he smote sir Trystram over 
hys horse. 

Than foote-hote sir Palomydes cam uppon sir Trystram, 
as he was uppon foote, to have overryddyn hym. Than sir 
‘Trystram was ware off hym, and stowped a lytyll asyde, and 
with grete ire he gate hym by the arme and pulled hym 
downe frome hys horse. 

Than sir Palomydes lyghtly arose, and [they] daysshed 
togydirs with theire swerdys myghtyly, that many kynges, 
quenys, lordys and ladyes stoode and behelde them. And 
at the last sir Trystram smote sir Palomydes uppon the 
helme three myghty strokes, and at every stroke that he 
gaff he seyde, 

‘Have thys for sir Trystramys sake] 

And with that sir Palomydes felle to the erthe grovel- 
ynge. 
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brought sir Trystram an horse, and so was he horsed agayne. 
And by that tyme was sir Palomydes horsed, and with grete 
ire he usted uppon sir Trystram with hys speare as hit was 
in the reyste, and gaff hym a grete dayssh with hys swerde. 
Than sir Trystram avoyded hys speare, and gate hym by 
the nek with hys bothe hondis, and pulled hym clene oute 
of hys sadle, and so he bare hym afore hym the lengthe of ten 
spearys, and than he lete hym falle at hys adventure. 

Than sir Trystram was ware of kynge Arthure with a 
naked swerde in hys honde, and with hys speare sir Trystram 
ran uppon kyng Arthure. And than kyng Arthure boldely 
abode hym, and with hys swerde he smote ato hys speare. 
And therewithall sir Trystram was astooned, and so kynge 
Arthure gaff hym three or four strokis or he myght gete 
oute hys swerde. And so sir Trystram drew hys swerde, 
and aythir of them assayled othir passyng harde, and with 
that the grete prease departed. 

Than sir Trystram rode here and there and ded hys grete 
payne, that a twelve of the good knyghtes of the bloode 
of kynge Ban that were of sir Launcelottis [kyn] that day 
sir Trystram smote down, that all the estatis mervayled of 
their grete dedis, and all people [cryede] uppon the knyght 
with the blacke shylde. 

So thys cry was so large that sir Launcelot harde hit, and 
than he gate a grete speare in hys honde and cam towardis 
the cry. Than sir Launcelot cryed, 

‘Knyght with the blacke shylde, make ye redy to juste 
with me!’ 

Whan sir Trystram harde hym sey so, he gate hys speare 
in hys honde, and ayther abeysed their hedys downe lowe 
and cam togydir as thundir, that sir Trystrams speare brake 
in pecis. And sir Launcelot by malefortune stroke sir 
Trystram on the syde a depe wounde nyghe to the dethe. 
But yet sir Trystram avoyded nat hys sadyll, and so the 
speare brake therewithall. And yete sir I'rystram gate oute 
1 C kynge with the 2-3 Cageyn By thenne was g C thenne in the pre- 
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hys swerde, and he russhed to sir Launcelot and gaff hym 
three grete strokes uppon the helme, that the fyre sprange 
oute, that sir Launcelot abeysed hys hede low toward hys 
sadyll-bow. And so therewithall Trystram departed frome 
the fylde, for he felte hym so wounded that he wente he 
sholde have dyed. And sir Dynadan aspyed hym and 
folowed hym into the foreyste. 

Than sir Launcelot abode and ded mervaylous dedys. 

So whan sir Trystram was departed by the foreystis syde, 
healyght and unlaced hys harneys and freysshed hys wounde. 
Than wente sir Dynadan that he sholde have dyed, and 
wepte. 

‘Nay, nay,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘never drede you, sir Dyna- 
dan, for I am harte-hole, and of thys wounde I shall sone 
be hole, by the mercy of God!’ 

And anone sir Dynadan was ware where cam sir Palo- 
mydes rydynge streyte uppon them. Than sir Trystram was 
ware that sir Palomydes com to have destroyed hym, and so 
sir Dynadan gaff hym warnynge and seyde, 

‘Sir Trystram, my lorde, ye ar so sore wounded that ye 
may nat have ado with hym. Therefore I woll ryde agaynste 
hym and do to hym what I may, and yf I be slayne ye may 
pray for my soule. And so in the meanewhyle ye may with- 
draw you and go into the castell or into the foreyste, that 
he shall nat mete with you.’ 

Sir Trystram smyled and seyde, 

‘I thanke you, sir Dynadan, 'of your good wylle!, but ye 
shall undirstond that I am able to handyll hym.’ 

And anone hastely he armed hym, and toke hys horse and 
a grete speare in hys honde, and seyde to sir Dynadan 
‘Adew’, and rode toward sir Palomydes a soffte pace. 

Whan sir Palomydes saw hym he alyght and made a 
countenaunce to amende hys horse, but he ded hit for thys 
cause, for he abode sir Gaherys that cam aftir hym. And 
whan he was com he rode towards sir Trystram. 
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Than sir Trystram sente unto sir Palomydes and re- 
quyred hym to juste with hym; and if he smote downe 
sir Palomydes he wolde do no more to hym, and if sir 
Palomydes smote downe sir Trystram, he bade hym do 
hys utteraunce. And so they were accorded and mette to- 
gydirs. 

And sir Trystram smote downe sir Palomydes, that he 
had a vylaunce falle and lay stylle as he had bene dede. 
And than sir Trystram ran uppon sir Gaherys, and he wold 
nat have justed, but whethir he wolde or wolde nat sir 
Trystram smote hym over hys horse croupe, that he lay 
stylle. And sir Trystram rode hys way and lefft sir Persides 
hys squyar within the pavelons. 

And sir Trystram and sir Dynadan rode to an olde 
knyghtes place to lodge them; and thys olde knyght had 
fyve sonnes at the turnement that prayde God hartely for 
their commynge home. And so, as the Freynshe booke 
sayeth, they com home all fyve well beatyn. 

And whan sir Trystram departed into the foreyste sir 
Launcelot hylde allwayes the stowre lyke harde, as a man 
araged that toke none hede to hymselff. And wyte you well 
there was many a noble knyght ayenste hym. And whan 
kyng Arthure saw sir Launcelot do so mervaylous dedis of 
armys he than armed hym and toke hys horse and hys 
armour, and rode into the fylde to helpe sir Launcelot, and 
so many knyght[es] cam with kynge Arthur. 

And to make shorte tale in conclusion, the kyng of 
North Galis and the Kynge of the Hondred Knyghtes were 
put to the wars. And bycause sir Launcelot abode and 
was the laste in the fylde, the pryse was gyvyn hym. But 
sir Launcelot, nother for kynge, quene, nother knyght, 
wolde thereoff. And where the cry was cryed thorow the 
fylde, 

: ‘Sir Launcelot hath wonne the filde thys day!’ 

Sir Launcelot made another cry contrary, 
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‘Sir Trystram hath won the fylde, for he began firste, and 
lengyst hylde on, and so hathe he done the firste day, the 
secunde, and the thirde day!’ 

Than all the astatis and degrees, hyghe and lowe, seyde 
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to sir Trystram, and for the honour doyng by sir Launcelot 
he was at that tyme more praysed and renowmed than [and] 
he had overthrowyn fyve hondred knyghtes. And all the 
peple hole for hys jantilness, firste the astatis, hyghe and 
lowe, and after the comynalté, at onys cryed, 

‘Sir Launcelot hath won the gre, whosoever sayth nay!’ 

Than was sir Launcelot wrothe and ashamed, and so there- 
withall he rode to kynge Arthure. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘we ar all dismayde that sir Trys- 
tram ys thus departed frome us! Pardé,’ seyde kynge Ar- 
thur, ‘he ys one of the nobelyst knyghtes that ever 1 saw 
holde speare in honde or swerde, and the moste curtayse 
knyght in hys fyghtyng. For full harde I sye hym bestad,’ 
seyde kynge Arthure, ‘whan he smote sir Palomydes uppon 
the helme thryse, that he abaysshed hys helme with hys 
strokis. And also he seyde “‘here ys a stroke for sir Trys- 
tram’’, and thus he seyde thryse.’ 

Than kynge Arthur and sir Launcelot and sir Dodynas 
le Saveage toke their horsis to seke aftir sir Trystram. 
And by the meanys of sir Persides he had tolde kynge 
Arthure where sir Trystramys pavylyon was. But whan 
they cam there, sir Trystram and sir Dynadan was gone. 
Than kynge Arthur and sir Launcelot was hevy and returned 
ayen to the Castell Maydyns makyng grete dole for the 
hurte of sir Trystram, and hys suddeyne departynge. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘I am more hevy 
that I can nat mete with hym than I am for all the hurtys 
that all my knyghtes have had at the turnement.’ 

And so furthwith cam sir Gaherys and told kynge Arthur 
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how sir Trystram had smytten downe sir Palomydes, and hit 
was at hys owne requeste. 

‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘that was grete dishonoure 
to sir Palomydes, inasmuch as sir Trystram was so sore 
wounded. And may we all, kyngis and knyghtes and men of 
worship, sey that sir Trystram may be called a [noble] knyght 
and one of the beste knyghtes that ever y saw dayes of my 
lyff. For I woll that ye all, kyngis and knyghtes, know,’ 
seyde kynge Arthur, ‘that I never saw knyght do so mer- 
vaylously as he hath done thes three dayes, for he was the 
firste that began, and the lengyst that hylde on, save thys 
laste day; and thoughe he were hurte hit was a manly adven- 
ture of two noble knyghtes. And whan two noble men 
encountir, nedis muste the tone have the worse, lyke as God 
wyll suffir at that tyme.’ 

‘Sir, as for me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for all the londys 
that ever my fadir leffte I wolde nat have hurt sir Trystram 
and I had knowyn hym at that tyme that I hurte hym: for 
I saw nat hys shylde. For and I had seyne hys blacke shylde, 
I wolde nat have medled with hym for many causis,’ seyde 
sir Launcelot. ‘For but late he ded as muche for me as ever 
ded knyght, and that ys well knowyn, that he had ado with 
thirty knyghtes and no helpe only save sir Dynadan. And 
one thynge shall I promyse you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘sir 
Palomydes shall repente hit, as in hys unknyghtly delynge 
so for to folow that noble knyght that I be mysfortune hurte 
hym thus.’ 

So sir Launcelot seyd all the worship that myght be 
spokyn by sir Trystram. 

Than kyng Arthure made a grete feste to all that wolde 
com. 

And thus we lat passe kynge Arthure, and a lityll we woll 
turne unto sir Palomydes, that aftir he had a falle of sir Trys- 
tram he was nyghehonde araged oute of hys wytte for 
despite of sir Trystram, and so he folowed hym by adven- 
ture. And as he cam by a ryver, in hys woodnes he wolde 
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have made hys horse to have lopyn over the watir, and the 
horse fayled footyng and felle in the ryver, wherefore sir 
Palomydes was adrad leste he shulde have bene drowned. 
And than he avoyde hys horse and swam to the londe, 
and lete hys horse go downe by adventure. And whan he 
cam to the londe he toke of hys harnys and sate romynge 
and cryynge as a man oute of hys mynde. 

Ryght so cam a damessell evyn by sir Palomydes, that was 
sente [fro] sir Gawayne and hys brothir unto sir Mordred 
that lay syke in the same place with that olde knyght where 
sir Trystram was. For, as the booke seythe, sir Persides 
hurte so sir Mordred a ten dayes afore, and had hit nat bene 
for the love of sir Gawayne and hys brethirn, sir Persides 
had slayne sir Mordred. 

And so this damysell cam by sir Palomydes, and he and 
she had langage togyder, whych pleased neythir of them. 
And so thys damesell rode her wayes tyll she cam to that 
olde knyghtes place, and there she tolde that olde knyght 
how she mette with the woodist knyght by adventure that 
ever she mette withall. 

“What bare he in hys shylde?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir, hit was endented with whyght and blacke,’ seyde 
the damesell. 

‘A,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that was Palamydes, the good 
knyght. For well I know hym,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for 
one of the beste knyghtes lyvyng in thys realme.’ 

_ Than that olde knyght toke a lityll hakeney and rode for 
sir Palomydes, and brought hym unto hys owne maner. 
And full well knew sir Trystram hym, but he sayde but lytill. 

For at that tyme sir Trystram was walkyng uppon hys 
feete and well amended of hi[s] hurtis, and allwayes whan 
sir Palomydes saw sir Trystram he wolde beholde hym full 
mervaylously, and ever hym semed that he had sene hym. 
Than wolde he sey unto sir Dynadan, 


‘And ever I may mete with sir Trystram, he shall nat 
escape myne hondis.’ 
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_ I mervayle,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘that ye do boste behynde 
sir Trystram so, for hit ys but late that he was in youre 
hondys and ye in hys hondis. Why wolde ye nat holde hym 
wnan ye had hym? For I saw myselff twyse or thryse that ye 
gate but lytyll worship of sir Trystram.’ 5 

Than was sir Palomydes ashamed. So leve we them a 
lytyll whyle in the castell with the olde knyght sir Darras. 

Now shall we speke of kynge Arthure, that seyde to sir 
Launcelot, 

‘Had nat ye bene, we had nat loste sir Trystram, for he 10 
was here dayly unto the tyme ye mette with hym. And in an 
= tyme,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye encountred with 

ym. 

‘My lorde Arthure,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye shall undir- 221° 
stonde the cause. Ye put now uppon me that I sholde be 1s 
causer of hys departicion; God knowith hit was ayenste my 
wyll! But whan men bene hote in dedis of armys, oftyn hit 
ys seyne they hurte their frendis as well as their foys. And, 
my lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye shall undirstonde that 
sir Trystram ys a man that I am ryght lothe to offende to, for 
he hath done more for me than ever y ded for hym as 

tr 
. But than sir Launcelot mad brynge forthe a boke, and 
than seyde sir Launcelot, 

‘Here we ar ten knyghtes that woll swere uppon thys zs 
booke never to reste one nyght where we reste another thys 
twelve-month, untyll that we fynde sir Trystram. And as 
for me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I promyse you uppon thys 
booke that, and I may mete with hym, other with fayrenes 
othir with fowlnes I shall brynge hym to thys courte, other 30 
elles I shall dye therefore.’ ) 

And the namys of thes ten knyghtes that had undirtake 
thys queste [were these folowynge]: first was sir Launcelot; 
sir Ector de Marys, sir Bors de Ganys, and sir Bleoberys, sir 
Blamour de Ganys, sir Lucan de Butler, sir Uwayne, sir 
Galyhud, sir Lyonel, and sir Galyodyn. So thes ten noble 
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knyghtes departed frome the courte of kynge Arthur, and 
so they rode uppon theire queste togydirs tyll they com to a 
crosse where departed four wayes, and there departed the 
felyship in four to seke sir Trystram. 

‘And as sir Launcelot rode, by adventure he mette with 
dame Brangwayne that was sente into that contrey to seke 
sir Trystram, and she fled as faste as her palfrey myght 
go. So sir Launcelot mette with her and asked why she 
fled. 

‘A, fayre knyght,’ seyde dame Brangwayne, ‘I fle for 
drede of my lyff, for here folowith me sir Breuse Saunz Pité 
to sle me.’ 

‘Holde you nyghe me,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

And whan he sye sir Breuse Saunz Pité (he) cryed unto 
hym and seyde, 

‘False knyght, destroyer of ladyes and damesels, now thy 
laste dayes be com!’ 

Whan sir Breuse Saunce Pité saw sir Launcelottis shylde 
he knew hit well, for at that tyme he bare nat the shylde 
of Cornwayle, but he bare hys owne. And than sir Breuse 
returned and fled, and sir Launcelot folowed aftir hym. 
But sir Breuse was so well horsed that whan hym lyst to fle 
he myght fle whan he wolde and abyde whan he wolde. 
And than sir Launcelot returned unto dame Brangwayne, 
and [she] thanked sir Launcelot of hys curtesy and grete 
laboure. 

Now woll we speke of sir Lucan de Butler, that by fortune 
he cam rydynge to the same place thereas was sir Trystram, 
and in he cam for none other entente but to aske herberow. 
Than the porter asked what was hys name. 

‘Sir, telle youre lorde that my name ys sir Lucan de 
Butler, a knyght of the Rounde Table.’ 

So the porter yode unto sir Darras, lorde of the place, 
and tolde hym who was there to aske herberow. 

‘Nay, nay,’ seyde sir Daname that was nevew unto sir 
Darras, ‘sey hym that he shall nat be lodged here. But lat 
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hym wete that I, sir Danam, woll mete with hym anone, 
and byd hym make hym redy.’ 

So sir Danam com forthe on horseback, and there they met 
togydirs with spearys. And sir Lucan smote downe sir Danam 
over hys horse croupe, and than he fled into that place, and 
sir Lucan rode aftir hym [and asked after hym] many tymys. 

Than sir Dynadan seyde to sir Trystram, 

‘Hit ys shame to se the lordys cousyne of thys place 
defoyled.’ 

‘Abyde,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and I shall redresse hit.’ 

And in the meanewhyle sir Dynadan was on horsebacke, 
and he justed with sir Lucan, and he smote sir Dynadan 
thorow the thycke of [the] thyghe, and so he rode hys way. 
And sir Trystram was wroth that sir Dynadan was hurte, 
and he folowed aftir and thought to avenge hym. And with- 
in a whyle he overtoke sir Lucan and bade hym turne, and 
so they mette togydirs. And sir Trystram hurte sir Lucane 
passynge sore and gaff hym a falle. 

So with that com sir Uwayne, a jantill knyght, and whan 
he saw sir Lucan so hurte he called to sir Trystram to juste. 

‘Fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘telle me youre name, 
I requyre you.’ 

‘Sir knyght, wite you well my name ys sir Uwayne, le 
Fyze de Roy Ureyne.’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Tristram, ‘be my wylle I wolde nat have 
ado with you at no tyme.’ 

‘Sir, ye shall nat do so,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘but ye shall 
have ado with me.’ 

And than sir Trystram saw none other boote but rode 
ayenste hym, and overthrew sir Uwayne and hurte hym in 
the syde, and so he departed unto hys lodgynge agayne. 

And whan sir Danam undirstood that sir Trystram had 
hurte sir Lucan he wolde have ryddyn aftir hym for to have 
slayne hym. But sir Trystram wolde nat sufhr hym. Than 
sir Uwayne lete ordayne an horse-litter, and brought sir 
Lucan to the abbay of Ganys. And the castell thereby hyght 
the Castell off Ganys, of the whych sir Bleoberys was lorde. 
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And at that castell sir Launcelot promysed all hys felowis 
there to mete in the queste of sir T'rystram. 

So whan sir Trystram was com to hys lodgynge, there 
cam a damsell that tolde sir Darras that three of his sunnys 
were slayne at that turnemente, and two grevously wounded 
so that they were never lyke to helpe themselff: and all thys 
was done by a noble knyght that bare a blacke shylde, and 
that was he that bare the pryce. 

Than cam one and tolde sir Darras that the same knyght 
was within hys courte that bare the blacke shylde. Than 
sir Darras yode unto sir Trystramys chambir, and there he 
founde hys shylde and shewed hit to the damesell. 

‘A, sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘thys same ys he that slewe 
youre three sunnys.’ 

Than withoute ony taryynyge sir Darras put sir Tristram, 
sir Palomydes, and sir Dynadan within a stronge preson, and 
there sir Trystram was lyke to have dyed of grete syknes. 
And every day sir Palomydes wolde repreve sir Trystram 
of olde hate betwyxt them, and ever sir Trystram spake 
fayre and seyde lytyll. But whan sir Palomydes se that sir 
Trystram was falle in syknes, than was he hevy for hym and 
comforted hym in all the beste wyse he coude. 

And, as the Freynshe booke sayth, there cam fourty 
knyghtes to sir Darras that were of hys owne kynne, and they 
wolde have slayne sir Trystram and hys felowis, but sir Dar- 
ras wolde nat [suffre that,]} but 'kepte? them in preson, and 
mete and drynke they had. 

So sir Trystram endured there grete payne, for syknes 
had undirtake hym, and that ys the grettist payne a presoner 
may have. For all the whyle a presonere may have hys helth 
of body, he may endure undir the mercy of God and in hope 
of good delyveraunce; but whan syknes towchith a pre- 
soners body, than may a presonere say all welth ys hym 
berauffte, and than hath he cause to wayle and wepe. Ryght 
so ded sir Trystram whan syknes had undirtake hym, for 
than he toke such sorow that he had allmoste slayne hymselff. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM BEHAVED HIM THE FIRST DAY OF 
THE TOURNAMENT, AND THERE HE HAD THE PRIZE. 


ow turn we unto Sir Tristram de Liones, that commanded 
Nene his servant, to ordain him a black shield with 
none other remembrance therein. And so Sir Persides and Sir 
Tristram departed from their host Sir Pellounes, and they rode early 
toward the tournament, and then they drew them to King Carados’ 
side, of Scotland; and anon knights began the field what of King 
Northgalis’ part, and what of King Carados’ part, and there began 
great party. Then there was hurling and rashing. Right so came in 
Sir Persides and Sir Tristram, and so they did fare that they put the 
King of Northgalis aback. Then came in Sir Bleoberis de Ganis and 
Sir Gaheris with them of Northgalis, and then was Sir Persides 
smitten down and almost slain, for more than forty horsemen went 
over him. For Sir Bleoberis did great deeds of arms, and Sir Gaheris 
failed him not. When Sir Tristram beheld them, and saw them do 
such deeds of arms, he marvelled what they were. Also Sir Tristram 


thought shame that Sir Persides was so done to: and then he gata 
great spear in his hand, and then he rode to Sir Gaheris and smote 
him down from his horse. And then was Sir Bleoberis wroth, and 
gat a spear and rode against Sir Tristram in great ire; and there Sir 
Tristram met with him, and smote Sir Bleoberis from his horse. $o 
then the King with the Hundred Knights was wroth, and he horsed 
Sir Bleoberis and Sir Gaheris again, and there began a great 
medley; and ever Sir Tristram held them passing short, and ever 
Sir Bleoberis was passing busy upon Sir Tristram; and there came 
Sir Dinadan against Sir Tristram, and Sir Tristram gave him such a 
buffet that he swooned in his saddle. Then anon Sir Dinadan came 
to Sir Tristram and said: Sir, I know thee better than thou ween- 
est; but here I promise thee my troth I will never come against thee 
more, for I promise thee that sword of thine shall never come on 
mine helm. 

With that came Sir Bleoberis, and Sir Tristram gave him such a 
buffet that down he laid his head; and then he caught him so sore 
by the helm that he pulled him under his horse’s feet. And then 
King Arthur blew to lodging. Then Sir Tristram departed to his 
pavilion,and Sir Dinadan rode with him; and Sir Persides and King 
Arthur then, and the kings upon both parties, marvelled what 
knight that was with the black shield. Many said their advice, and 
some knew him for Sir Tristram, and held their peace and would 
nought say. So that first day King Arthur, and all the kings and 
lords that were judges, gave Sir Tristram the prize; howbeit they 
knew him not, but named him the Knight with the Black Shield. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM RETURNED AGAINST KING ARTHUR'S 
PARITY BECAWSiEetENSAW+S | RePALOMIDES ONeTHAT PARTY. 


HEN upon the morn Sir Palomides returned from the King of 
Northgalis, and rode to King Arthur’s side, where was King 


Carados, and the King of Ireland, and Sir Launcelot’s kin, and Sir 
Gawaine’s kin. So Sir Palomides sent the damosel unto Sir Tristram 
that he sent to seek him when he was out of his mind in the forest, 
and this damosel asked Sir Tristram what he was and what was his 
name? As for that, said Sir Tristram, tell Sir Palomides ye shall not 
wit as at this time unto the time I have broken two spears upon 
him. But let him wit thus much, said Sir Tristram, that I am the 
same knight that he smote down in over-evening! at the tourna- 
ment; and tell him plainly on what party that Sir Palomides be I 
will be of the contrary party. Sir, said the damosel, ye shall under- 
stand that Sir Palomides will be on King Arthur’s side, where the 
most noble knights of the world be. In the name of God, said Sir 
Tristram, then will I be with the King of Northgalis, because Sir 
Palomides will be on King Arthur’s side, and else I would not but 
for his sake. So when King Arthur was come they blew unto the 
field; and then there began a great party, and so King Carados 
jousted with the King of the Hundred Knights, and there King 
Carados had a fall: then was there hurling and rushing, and right 
so came in knights of King Arthur's, and they bare aback the King 
of Northgalis’ knights. 

Then Sir Tristram came in, and began so roughly and so bigly 
that there was none might withstand him, and thus Sir Tristram 
dured long. And at the last Sir Tristram fell among the fellowship 
of King Ban, and there fell upon him Sir Bors de Ganis, and Sir 
Ector de Maris, and Sir Blamore de Ganis, and many other knights. 
And then Sir Tristram smote on the right hand and on the left 
hand, that all lords and ladies spake of his noble deeds. But at the 
last Sir Tristram should have had the worse had not the King with 
the Hundred Knights been. And then he came with his fellowship 
and rescued Sir Tristram, and brought him away from those knights 
that bare the shields of Cornwall. And then Sir Tristram Saw 
another fellowship by themself, and there were a forty knights 
together, and Sir Kay, the Seneschal, was their governor. Then Sir 
Tristram rode in amongst them, and there he smote down Sir Kay 
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from his horse; and there he fared among those knights like a grey- 
hound among conies. 

Then Sir Launcelot found a knight that was sore wounded upon 
the head. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, who wounded you so sore? Sir, 
he said, a knight that beareth a black shield, and I may curse the 
time that ever I met with him, for he is a devil and no man. So Sir 
Launcelot departed from him and thought to meet with Sir 
Tristram, and so he rode with his sword drawn in his hand to seek 
Sir Tristram; and then he espied him how he hurled here and there, 
and at every stroke Sir Tristram well-nigh smote down a knight. O 
mercy Jesu ! said the king, sith the times J bare arms saw I never 
no knight do so marvellous deeds of arms. And if I should set upon 
this knight, said Sir Launcelot to himself, I did shame to myself, 
and therewithal Sir Launcelot put up his sword. And then the King 
with the Hundred Knights and an hundred more of North Wales 
set upon the twenty of Sir Launcelot’s kin: and they twenty knights 
held them ever together as wild swine, and none would fail other. 
And so when Sir Tristram beheld the noblesse of these twenty 
knights he marvelled of their good deeds, for he saw by their fare 
and by their rule that they had liefer die than avoid the field. Now 
Jesu, said Sir Tristram, well may he be valiant and full of prowess 
that hath such a sort of noble knights unto his kin, and full like is 
he to be a noble man that is their leader and governor. He meant 
it by Sir Launcelot du Lake. So when Sir Tristram had beholden 
them long he thought shame to see two hundred knights batter- 
ing upon twenty knights. Then Sir Tristram rode unto the King 
with the Hundred Knights and said: Sir, leave your fighting with 
those twenty knights, for ye win no worship of them, ye be so 
many and they so few; and wit ye well they will not out of the 
field I see by their cheer and countenance; and worship get ye none 
an ye slay them. Therefore leave your fighting with them, for I to 
increase my worship I will ride to the twenty knights and help 
them with all my might and power. Nay, said the King with the 
Hundred Knights, ye shall not do so; now I see your courage and 
courtesy I will withdraw my knights for your pleasure, for ever- 
more a good knight will favour another, and like will draw to like. 


t= CHAPTER XXXII —+ 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM FOUND PALOMIDES BY A WELL, AND 
BROUGHT HIM WITH HIM TO HIS LODGING. 


HEN the King with the Hundred Knights withdrew his knights. 
A bores all this while, and long to-fore, Sir Launcelot had watched 
upon Sir Tristram with a very purpose to have fellowshipped with 
him. And then suddenly Sir Tristram, Sir Dinadan, and Gouvernail, 
his man, rode their way into the forest, that no man perceived 
where they went. So then King Arthur blew unto lodging, and 
gave the King of Northgalis the prize because Sir Tristram was upon 
his side. Then Sir Launcelot rode here and there, so wood as lion 
that fauted his fill, because he had lost Sir Tristram, and so he 
returned unto King Arthur. And then in all the field was a noise 
that with the wind it might be heard two mile thence, how the 
lords and ladies cried: The Knight with the Black Shield hath won 
the field. Alas, said King Arthur, where is that knight become? It 
is shame to all those in the field so to let him escape away from 
you; but with gentleness and courtesy ye might have brought him 
unto me to the Castle of Maidens. Then the noble King Arthur 
went unto his knights and comforted them in the best wise that 
he could, and said: My fair fellows, be not dismayed, howbeit ye 
have lost the field this day. And many were hurt and sore 
wounded, and many were whole. My fellows, said King Arthur, 
look that ye be of good cheer, for to-morn I will be in the field with 
you and revenge you of your enemies. So that night King Arthur 
and his knights reposed themself. 

The damosel that came from La Beale Isoud unto Sir Tristram, 
all the while the tournament was a-doing she was with Queen 
Guenever, and ever the queen asked her for what cause she came 
into that country. Madam, she answered, I come for none other 
cause but from my lady La Beale Isoud to wit of your welfare. For 
in no wise she would not tell the queen that she came for Sir 
Tristram’s sake. So this lady, Dame Bragwaine, took her leave of 


Queen Guenever, and she rode after Sir Tristram. And as she rode 
through the forest she heard a great cry; then she commanded her 
squire to go into the forest to wit what was that noise. And so he 
came to a well, and there he found a knight bounden till a tree 
crying as he had been wood, and his horse and his harness stand- 
ing by him. And when he espied that squire, therewith he abraid 
and brake himself loose, and took his sword in his hand, and ran 
to have slain the squire. Then he took his horse and fled all that 
ever he might unto Dame Bragwaine, and told her of his adven- 
ture. Then she rode unto Sir Tristram’s pavilion, and told Sir 
Tristram what adventure she had found in the forest. Alas, said Sir 
Tristram, upon my head there is some good knight at mischief. 
Then Sir Tristram took his horse and his sword and rode thither, 
and there he heard how the knight complained unto himself and 
said: I, woful knight Sir Palomides, what misadventure befalleth 
me, that thus am defoiled with falsehood and treason, through Sir 
Bors and Sir Ector. Alas, he said, why live I so long ! And then he 
gat his sword in his hands, and made many strange signs and 
tokens; and so through his raging he threw his sword into that 
fountain. Then Sir Palomides wailed and wrang his hands. And at 
the last for pure sorrow he ran into that fountain, over his belly, 
and sought after his sword. Then Sir Tristram saw that, and ran 
upon Sir Palomides, and held him in his arms fast. What art thou, 
said Palomides, that holdeth me so? I am a man Of this forest that 
would thee none harm. Alas, said Sir Palomides, I may never win 
worship where Sir Tristram is; for ever where he is an I be there, 
then get I no worship; and if he be away for the most part I have 
the gree, unless that Sir Launcelot be there or Sir Lamorak. Then 
Sir Palomides said: Once in Ireland Sir Tristram put me to the 
worse, and another time in Cornwall, and in other places in this 
land. What would ye do, said Sir Tristram, an ye had Sir Tristram? 
I would fight with him, said Sir Palomides, and ease my heart upon 
him; and yet, to say thee sooth, Sir Tristram is the gentlest knight 
in this world living. What will ye do, said Sir Tristram, will ye go 
with me to your lodging? Nay, said he, I will go to the King with 
the Hundred Knights, for he rescued me from Sir Bors de Ganis 


and Sir Ector, and else had I been slain traitorly. Sir Tristram said 
him such kind words that Sir Palomides went with him to his lodg- 
ing. Then Gouvernail went to-fore, and charged Dame Bragwaine 
to go out of the way to her lodging And bid ye Sir Persides that he 
make him no quarrels. And so they rode together till they came to 
Sir Tristram’s pavilion, and there Sir Palomides had all the cheer 
that might be had all that night. But in no wise Sir Palomides might 
not know what was Sir Tristram; and so after supper they yede to 
rest, and Sir Tristram for great travail slept till it was day. And Sir 
Palomides might not sleep for anguish; and in the dawning of the 
day he took his horse privily, and rode his way unto Sir Gaheris 
and unto Sir Sagramore le Desirous, where they were in their 
pavilions; for they three were fellows at the beginning of the tour- 
nament. And then upon the morn the king blew unto the tour- 
nament upon the third day. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM SMOTE DOWN SIR PALOMIDES. 
AND HOW HE JOUSTED WITH KING ARTHUR, AND 
OTIFER*PEATS. 


S oO the King of Northgalis and the King with the Hundred 
Knights, they two encountered with King Carados and with the 
King of Ireland; and there the King with the Hundred Knights 
smote down King Carados, and the King of Northgalis smote down 
the King of Ireland. With that came in Sir Palomides, and when he 
came he made great work, for by his indented shield he was well 
known. So came in King Arthur, and did great deeds of arms 
together, and put the King of Northgalis and the King with the 
Hundred Knights to the worse. With this came in Sir Tristram with 
his black shield, and anon he jousted with Sir Palomides, and there 
by fine force Sir Tristram smote Sir Palomides over his horse’s 
croup. Then King Arthur cried: Knight with the Black Shield, make 


thee ready to me, and in the same wise Sir Tristram smote King 
Arthur. And then by force of King Arthur's knights the King and 
Sir Palomides were horsed again. Then King Arthur with a great 
eager heart he gat a spear in his hand, and there upon the one side 
he smote Sir Tristram over his horse. Then foot-hot Sir Palomides 
came upon Sir Tristram, as he was upon foot, to have overridden 
him. Then Sir Tristram was ware of him, and there he stooped 
aside, and with great ire he gat him by the arm, and pulled him 
down from his horse. Then Sir Palomides lightly arose, and then 
they dashed together mightily with their swords; and many kings, 
queens, and lords, stood and beheld them. And at the last Sir 
Tristram smote Sir Palomides upon the helm three mighty strokes, 
and at every stroke that he gave him he said: This for Sir Tristram’s 
sake. With that Sir Palomides fell to the earth grovelling. 

Then came the King with the Hundred Knights, and brought Sir 
Tristram an horse, and so was he horsed again. By then was Sir 
Palomides horsed, and with great ire he jousted upon Sir Tristram 
with his spear as it was in the rest, and gave him a great dash with 
his sword. Then Sir Tristram avoided his spear, and gat him by the 
neck with his both hands, and pulled him clean out of his saddle, 
and so he bare him afore him the length of ten spears, and then 
in the presence of them all he let him fall at his adventure. Then 
Sir Tristram was ware of King Arthur with a naked sword in his 
hand, and with his spear Sir Tristram ran upon King Arthur; and 
then King Arthur boldly abode him and with his sword he smote 
a-two his spear, and therewithal Sir Tristram stonied; and so King 
Arthur gave him three or four strokes or he might get out his 
sword, and at the last Sir Tristram drew his sword and either 
assailed other passing hard. With that the great press departed 
them. Then Sir Tristram rode here and there and did his great pain, 
that eleven of the good knights of the blood of King Ban, that was 
of Sir Launcelot’s kin, that day Sir Tristram smote down; that all 
the estates marvelled of his great deeds and all cried upon the 
Knight with the Black Shield. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT HURT SIR TRISTRAM, AND HOW 
AFTER SIR TRISTRAM SMOTE DOWN SIR PALOMIDES. 


HEN this cry was so large that Sir Launcelot heard it. And then 

he gat a great spear in his hand and came towards the cry. Then 
Sir Launcelot cried: The Knight with the Black Shield, make thee 
ready to joust with me. When Sir Tristram heard him say so he gat 
his spear in his hand, and either abashed down their heads, and 
came together as thunder; and Sir Tristram’s spear brake in pieces, 
and Sir Launcelot by malfortune struck Sir Tristram on the side a 
deep wound nigh to the death; but yet Sir Tristram avoided not his 
saddle, and so the spear brake. Therewithal Sir Tristram that was 
wounded gat out his sword, and he rushed to Sir Launcelot, and 
gave him three great strokes upon the helm that the fire sprang 
thereout, and Sir Launcelot abashed his head lowly toward his 
saddle-bow. And therewithal Sir Tristram departed from the field, 
for he felt him so wounded that he weened he should have died: 
and Sir Dinadan espied him and followed him into the forest. Then 
Sir Launcelot abode and did many marvellous deeds. 

So when Sir Tristram was departed by the forest’s side he 
alighted, and unlaced his harness and freshed his wound: then 
weened Sir Dinadan that he should have died. Nay, nay, said Sir 
Tristram, Dinadan never dread thee, for I am heart-whole, and of 
this wound I shall soon be whole, by the mercy of God. By that 
Sir Dinadan was ware where came Palomides riding straight upon 
them. And then Sir Tristram was ware that Sir Palomides came to 
have destroyed him. And so Sir Dinadan gave him warning, and 
said: Sir Tristram, my lord, ye are so sore wounded that ye may 
not have ado with him, therefore I will ride against him and do to 
him what I may, and if I be slain ye may pray for my soul; and in 
the meanwhile ye may withdraw you and go into the castle, or in 
the forest, that he shall not meet with you. Sir Tristram smiled and 
said: I thank you, Sir Dinadan, of your good will, but ye shall wit 


that Iam able to handle him. And then anon hastily he armed him, 
and took his horse, and a great spear in his hand, and said to Sir 
Dinadan: Adieu; and rode toward Sir Palomides a soft pace. Then 
when Sir Palomides saw that, he made countenance to amend his 
horse, but he did it for this cause, for he abode Sir Gaheris that 
came after him. And when he was come he rode toward Sir 
Tristram. Then Sir Tristram sent unto Sir Palomides, and required 
him to joust with him; and if he smote down Sir Palomides he 
would do no more to him; and if it so happened that Sir Palomides 
smote down Sir Tristram, he bade him do his utterance. So they 
were accorded. Then they met together, and Sir Tristram smote 
down Sir Palomides that he had a grievous fall, so that he lay still 
as he had been dead. And then Sir Tristram ran upon Sir Gaheris, 
and he would not have jousted; but whether he would or not Sir 
Tristram smote him over his horse’s croup, that he lay still as 
though he had been dead. And then Sir Tristram rode his way and 
left Sir Persides’ squire within the pavilions, and Sir Tristram and 
Sir Dinadan rode to an old knight's place to lodge them. And that 
old knight had five sons at the tournament, for whom he prayed 
God heartily for their coming home. And so, as the French book 
saith, they came home all five well beaten. 

And when Sir Tristram departed into the forest Sir Launcelot held 
alway the stour like hard, as a man araged that took no heed to 
himself, and wit ye well there was many a noble knight against him. 
And when King Arthur saw Sir Launcelot do so marvellous deeds 
of arms he then armed him, and took his horse and his armour, and 
rode into the field to help Sir Launcelot; and so many knights came 
in with King Arthur. And to make short tale in conclusion, the King 
of Northgalis and the King of the Hundred Knights were put to the 
worse; and because Sir Launcelot abode and was the last in the field 
the prize was given him. But Sir Launcelot would neither for king, 
queen, nor knight, have the prize, but where the cry was cried 
through the field: Sir Launcelot, Sir Launcelot hath won the field 
this day, Sir Launcelot let make another cry contrary: Sir Tristram 
hath won the field, for he began first, and last he hath endured, and 
so hath he done the first day, the second, and the third day. 


= ChAPT RR Cw = 


HOW THE PRIZE OF TRE THIRD DAYOWwASEGIMENeT@ 
SIR LAUNCELOTAND SIRTAUNCELOPGAVE If TO 
SIR TRISTRAM. 


HEN all the estates and degrees high and low said of Sir 
Teen great worship, for the honour that he did unto Sir 
Tristram; and for that honour doing to Sir Tristram he was at that 
time more praised and renowned than an he had overthrown five 
hundred knights; and all the people wholly for this gentleness, first 
the estates both high and low, and after the commonalty cried at 
once: Sir Launcelot hath won the field whosoever say nay. Then 
was Sir Launcelot wroth and ashamed, and so therewithal he rode 
to King Arthur. Alas, said the king, we are all dismayed that Sir 
Tristram is thus departed from us. By God, said King Arthur, he is 
one of the noblest knights that ever I saw hold spear or sword in 
hand, and the most courteoust knight in his fighting; for full hard 
I saw him, said King Arthur, when he smote Sir Palomides upon 
the helm thrice, that he abashed his helm with his strokes, and also 
he said: Here is a stroke for Sir Tristram, and thus thrice he said. 
Then King Arthur, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Dodinas le Savage took 
their horses to seek Sir Tristram, and by the means of Sir Persides 
he had told King Arthur where Sir Tristram was in his pavilion. 
But when they came there, Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan were 
gone. 

Then King Arthur and Sir Launcelot were heavy, and returned 
again to the Castle of Maidens making great dole for the hurt of 
Sir Tristram, and his sudden departing. So God me help, said King 
Arthur, | am more heavy that I cannot meet with him than for all 
the hurts that all my knights have had at the tournament. Right 
so came Sir Gaheris and told King Arthur how Sir Tristram had 
smitten down Sir Palomides, and it was at Sir Palomides’ own 
request. Alas, said King Arthur, that was great dishonour to Sir 
Palomides, inasmuch as Sir Tristram was sore wounded, and now 


may we all, kings, and knights, and men of worship, say that Sir 
Tristram may be called a noble knight, and one of the best knights 
that ever I saw the days of my life. For I will that ye all, kings and 
knights, know, said King Arthur, that I never saw knight do so 
marvellously as he hath done these three days; for he was the first 
that began and that longest held on, save this last day. And though 
he was hurt, it was a manly adventure of two noble knights, and 
when two noble men encounter needs must the one have the 
worse, like as God will suffer at that time. As for me, said Sir 
Launcelot, for all the lands that ever my father left me I would not 
have hurt Sir Tristram an I had known him at that time; that I hurt 
him was for I saw not his shield. For an I had seen his black shield, 
I would not have meddled with him for many causes; for late he 
did as much for me as ever did knight, and that is well known that 
he had ado with thirty knights, and no help save Sir Dinadan. And 
one thing shall I promise, said Sir Launcelot, Sir Palomides shall 
repent it as in his unkindly dealing for to follow that noble knight 
that I by mishap hurted thus. Sir Launcelot said all the worship 
that might be said by Sir Tristram. Then King Arthur made a great 
feast to all that would come. And thus we let pass King Arthur, 
and a little we will turn unto Sir Palomides, that after he had a fall 
of Sir Tristram, he was nigh-hand araged out of his wit for despite 
of Sir Tristram. And so he followed him by adventure. And as he 
came by a river, in his woodness he would have made his horse to 
have leapt over; and the horse failed footing and fell in the river, 
wherefore Sir Palomides was adread lest he should have been 
drowned; and then he avoided his horse, and swam to the land, 
and let his horse go down by adventure. 


ae CHAPTER” XXX V lee 


HOW PALOMIDES CAME TO THE CASTLE WHERE 
SIR TRISTRAM WAS, AND OF THE QUEST THAT 
SIR LAUNCELOT AND TEN KNIGHTS MADE 

’ FOR SIR TRISTRAM. 


ND when he came to the land he took off his harness, and sat 
. and crying as a man out of his mind. Right so came a 
damosel even by Sir Palomides, that was sent from Sir Gawaine 
and his brother unto Sir Mordred, that lay sick in the same place 
with that old knight where Sir Tristram was. For, as the French 
book saith, Sir Persides hurt so Sir Mordred a ten days afore; and 
had it not been for the love of Sir Gawaine and his brother, Sir 
Persides had slain Sir Mordred. And so this damosel came by Sir 
Palomides, and she and he had language together, the which 
pleased neither of them; and so the damosel rode her ways till she 
came to the old knight’s place, and there she told that old knight 
how she met with the woodest knight by adventure that ever she 
met withal. What bare he in his shield? said Sir Tristram. It was 
indented with white and black, said the damosel. Ah, said Sir 
Tristram, that was Sir Palomides, the good knight. For well I know 
him, said Sir Tristram, for one of the best knights living in this 
realm. Then that old knight took a little hackney, and rode for Sir 
Palomides, and brought him unto his own manor; and full well 
knew Sir Tristram Sir Palomides, but he said but little, for at that 
time Sir Tristram was walking upon his feet, and well amended of 
his hurts; and always when Sir Palomides saw Sir Tristram he 
would behold him full marvellously, and ever him seemed that he 
had seen him. Then would he say unto Sir Dinadan: An ever I may 
meet with Sir Tristram he shall not escape mine hands. I marvel, 
said Sir Dinadan, that ye boast behind Sir Tristram, for it is but late 
that he was in your hands, and ye in his hands; why would ye not 
hold him when ye had him? for I saw myself twice or thrice that 
ye gat but little worship of Sir Tristram. Then was Sir Palomides 


ashamed. So leave we them a little while in the old castle with the 
old knight Sir Darras. 

Now shall we speak of King Arthur, that said to Sir Launcelot: 
Had not ye been we had not lost Sir Tristram, for he was here daily 
unto the time ye met with him, and in an evil time, said Arthur, ye 
encountered with him. My lord Arthur, said Launcelot, ye put upon 
me that I should be cause of his departition; God knoweth it was 
against my will. But when men be hot in deeds of arms oft they 
hurt their friends as well as their foes. And my lord, said Sir 
Launcelot, ye shall understand that Sir Tristram is a man that Iam 
loath to offend, for he hath done for me more than ever I did for 
him as yet. But then Sir Launcelot made bring forth a book: and 
then Sir Launcelot said: Here we are ten knights that will swear 
upon a book never to rest one night where we rest another this 
twelvemonth until that we find Sir Tristram. And as for me, said Sir 
Launcelot, I promise you upon this book that an I may meet with 
him, either with fairness or foulness I shall bring him to this court, 
or else I shall die therefore. And the names of these ten knights that 
had undertaken this quest were these following: First was Sir 
Launcelot, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Bors de Ganis, and Bleoberis, and 
Sir Blamore de Ganis, and Lucan the Butler, Sir Uwaine, Sir 
Galihud, Lionel, and Galiodin. So these ten noble knights departed 
from the court of King Arthur, and so they rode upon their quest 
together until they came to a cross where departed four ways, and 
there departed the fellowship in four to seek Sir Tristram. 

And as Sir Launcelot rode by adventure he met with Dame 
Bragwaine that was sent into that country to seek Sir Tristram, and 
she fled as fast as her palfrey might go. So Sir Launcelot met with 
her and asked her why she fled. Ah, fair knight, said Dame 
Bragwaine, I flee for dread of my life, for here followeth me Sir 
Breuse Saunce Pité to slay me. Hold you nigh me, said Sir 
Launcelot. Then when Sir Launcelot saw Sir Breuse Saunce Pite, 
Sir Launcelot cried unto him, and said: False knight, destroyer of 
ladies and damosels, now thy last days be come. When Sir Breuse 
Saunce Pité saw Sir Launcelot’s shield he knew it well, for at that 
time he bare not the arms of Cornwall, but he bare his own shield. 


And then Sir Breuse fled, and Sir Launcelot followed after him. 
But Sir Breuse was so well horsed that when him list to flee he 
might well flee, and also abide when him list. And then Sir 
Launcelot returned unto Dame Bragwaine, and she thanked him 
of his great labour. 


= CHAPTER XXXVII == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM, SIR PALOMIDES. AND SIR DINADAN 
WERE TAKEN AND PUT IN PRISON. 


ow will we speak of Sir Lucan the butler, that by fortune he 
IN eee riding to the same place thereas was Sir Tristram, and 
in he came in none other intent but to ask harbour. Then the porter 
asked what was his name. Tell your lord that my name is Sir Lucan, 
the butler, a Knight of the Round Table. So the porter went unto 
Sir Darras, lord of the place, and told him who was there to ask 
harbour. Nay, nay, said Sir Daname, that was nephew to Sir Darras, 
say him that he shall not be lodged here, but let him wit that I, Sir 
Daname, will meet with him anon, and bid him make him ready. 
So Sir Daname came forth on horseback, and there they met 
together with spears, and Sir Lucan smote down Sir Daname over 
his horse’s croup, and then he fled into that place, and Sir Lucan 
rode after him, and asked after him many times. 

Then Sir Dinadan said to Sir Tristram: It is shame to see the lord’s 
cousin of this place defoiled. Abide, said Sir Tristram, and I shall 
redress it. And in the meanwhile Sir Dinadan was on horseback, 
and he jousted with Lucan the butler, and there Sir Lucan smote 
Dinadan through the thick of the thigh, and so he rode his Way; 
and Sir Tristram was wroth that Sir Dinadan was hurt, and 
followed after, and thought to avenge him; and within a while he 
overtook Sir Lucan, and bade him turn: and so they met together 
so that Sir Tristram hurt Sir Lucan passing sore and gave him a fall. 
With that came Sir Uwaine, a gentle knight, and when he saw Sir 


Lucan so hurt he called Sir Tristram to joust with him. Fair knight, 
said Sir Tristram, tell me your name I require you. Sir knight, wit 
ye well my name is Sir Uwaine le Fise de Roy Ureine: Ah said Sir 
Tristram, by my will I would not have ado with you at no time. Ye 
shall not so, said Sir Uwaine, but ye shall have ado with me. And 
then Sir Tristram saw none other bote, but rode against him, and 
overthrew Sir Uwaine and hurt him in the side, and so he departed 
unto his lodging again. And when Sir Dinadan understood that Sir 
Tristram had hurt Sir Lucan he would have ridden after Sir Lucan 
for to have slain him, but Sir Tristram would not suffer him. Then 
Sir Uwaine let ordain an horse litter, and brought Sir Lucan to the 
abbey of Ganis, and the castle thereby hight the Castle of Ganis, of 
the which Sir Bleoberis was lord. And at that castle Sir Launcelot 
promised all his fellows to meet in the quest of Sir Tristram. 

So when Sir Tristram was come to his lodging there came a 
damosel that told Sir Darras that three of his sons were slain at that 
tournament, and two grievously wounded that they were never 
like to help themself. And all this was done by a noble knight that 
bare the black shield, and that was he that bare the prize. Then 
came there one and told Sir Darras that the same knight was 
within, him that bare the black shield. Then Sir Darras yede unto 
Sir Tristram’s chamber, and there he found his shield and showed 
it to the damosel. Ah sir, said the damosel, that same is he that 
slew your three sons. Then without any tarrying Sir Darras put Sir 
Tristram, and Sir Palomides, and Sir Dinadan, within a strong 
prison, and there Sir Tristram was like to have died of great sick- 
ness; and every day Sir Palomides would reprove Sir Tristram of 
old hate betwixt them. And ever Sir Tristram spake fair and said 
little. But when Sir Palomides saw the falling of sickness of Sir 
Tristram, then was he heavy for him, and comforted him in all the 
best wise he could. And as the French book saith, there came forty 
knights to Sir Darras that were of his own kin, and they would 
have slain Sir Tristram and his two fellows, but Sir Darras would 
not suffer that, but kept them in prison, and meat and drink they 
had. So Sir Tristram endured there great pain, for sickness had 
undertaken him, and that is the greatest pain a prisoner may have. 


For all the while a prisoner may have his health of body he may 
endure under the mercy of God and in hope of good deliverance; 
but when sickness toucheth a prisoner’s body, then may a prisoner 
say all wealth is him bereft, and then he hath cause to wail and to 
weep. Right so did Sir Tristram when sickness had undertaken him, 
for then he took such sorrow that he had almost slain himself. 


P art 14 
T heR oundT able 


IN woll we speke and leve sir Trystram, sir Palomydes, 
and sir Dynadan in preson, and speke we of othir 
knyghtes that sought aftir sir Trystram many dyverse partyes 
of thys londe. 

And some yode into Cornwayle, and by adventure sir Ga- 
herys, nevew unto kynge Arthure, cam unto kynge Marke. 
And there he was well resseyved and sate at kynge Markys 
owne table and at hys owne messe. Than kynge Marke asked 
sir Gaherys what tydynges there was within the realme 
of Logrys. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘the kynge regnys as a noble 
knyght, and now but late there was a grete justis and turne- 
mente that ever y saw within thys reallme of Logres, and 
the moste nobelyste knyghtes were at that justis. But there 
was one knyght that ded mervaylously three dayes, and he 
bare a blacke shylde, and on all the knyghtes that ever y saw 
he preved the beste knyght.’ 

“That was,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘sir Launcelot, other ellis 
sir Palomydes the paynym.’ 

‘Not so,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘for they were both of the 
contrary party agaynste the knyght with the blacke shylde.’ 

‘Than was hit sir Trystram de Lyones,’ seyde [the] kynge. 

And therewithall he smote downe hys hede, and in hys 
harte he feryd sore that sir Trystram sholde gete hym such 
worship in the realme of Logrys wherethorow hymselff shuld 
nat be able to withstonde hym. 

Thus sir Gaherys had grete chere with kynge Marke and 
with the quene. La Beall Isode was glad of his wordis, for well 
she wyste by hys dedis and maners that hit was sir Trystram. 

And than the kynge made a feste royall, and to that 
feste cam sir Uwayne le Fyze de Roy Urayne (and som 
called hym sir Uwayne le Blaunche Maynes). And thys 
sir Uwayne chalenged all the knyghtes of Cornwayle. Than 
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was the kynge wood wrothe that he had [no] knyghtes to 
answere hym. 

Than sir Andred, nevew unto kynge Marke, lepe up and 
sayde, 

‘I woll ancountir with sir Uwayne.’ 

Than he yode and armyd hym, and horsed hym in the 
beste maner. And there sir Uwayne mette with sir Andred 
and smote hym downe, that he sowned on the erthe. Than was 
kynge Marke sory and wrot[h]e oute of mesure that he had 
no knyght to revenge hys nevew, sir Andret. So the kynge 
called unto hym sir Dynas le Senesciall, and prayde hym for 
hys sake to take uppon hym for to juste with sir Uwayne. 

‘Sir,’ seyd sir Dynas, ‘I am full lothe to have ado with ony 
of the knyghtes of the Rounde Table.’ 

‘Yet, for my love, take uppon you for to juste.’ 

So sir Dynas made hym redy to juste, and anone they 
encountirde togydirs with grete spearys. But sir Dynas was 
overthrowyn, horse and man, a grete falle. Who was wroth 
than but kynge Marke! 

‘Alas!’ he seyde, ‘have I no knyght that woll encounter 
with yondir knyght?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘for youre sake I woll just.’ 

So sir Gaherys made hym redy, and whan he was armed 
he rode into the fylde. And whan sir Uwayne saw sir Ga- 
herys shylde he rode to hym and seyde, 

‘Sir, ye do nat youre parte, for the firste tyme that ever 
ye were made knyght of the Rounde Table ye sware that ye 
shuld nat have ado with none of youre felyship wyttyngly. 
And, pardé, sir Gaherys, ye know me well inow by my 
shylde, and so do I know you by youre shylde. And thaughe 
ye wolde breke youre othe, I woll nat breke myne. For 
there ys nat one here nother ye that shall thynk I am aferde 
of you, but that I durst ryght well have ado with you. And 
yet we be syster sonnys!’ 

Than was sir Gaherys ashamed. And so therewithall 


every knyght wente their way, and sir Uwayne rode oute 
of the contrey. 
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Than kynge Marke armed hym and toke hys horse and 
hys speare with a squyar with hym, and than he rode afore 
sir Uwayne and suddeynly, at a gap, he ran uppon hym as 
he that was nat ware of hym. And there he smote hym 
allmoste thorow the body, and so there leffte hym. 

So within a whyle there cam sir Kay and founde sir 
Uwayne, and asked hym how he was hurte. 

‘I wote nat,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘why nother wherefore, 
but by treson, I am sure, I gate thys hurte. For here cam 
a knyght suddeynly uppon me or that I was ware, and 
suddeynly hurte me.’ 

Than there was com sir Andred to seke kyng Marke. 

‘Thou traytoure knyght!’ seyde sir Kay, ‘and I wyst hit 
were thou that thus traytourely haste hurte thys noble 
knyght, thou shuldist never passe my hondys!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyed sir Andred, ‘I ded never hurte hym, and that 
I reporte me to hymselff.’ 

‘Fy on you, false knyghtes of Cornwayle,’ seyde sir Kay, 
‘for ye [are] naught worth!’ 

So sir Kay made cary sir Uwayne to the Abbay of the 
Black Crosse, and the[re] was he heled. 

Than sir Gaherys toke hys leve of kyng Marke, but or 
he departed he seyde, 

‘Sir kynge, ye ded a fowle shame whan ye flemyd sir Trys- 
tram oute of thys contrey, for ye nedid nat to have doughted 
no knyght and he had bene here.’ 

And so he departed. 

Than there cam sir Kay the Senesciall unto kynge Marke, 
and there he had god chere shewynge outewarde. 

‘Now, fayre lordys,’ sayde kynge Marke, ‘woll ye preve 
ony adventure in this foreyste of Morrys, whych ys an harde 
adventure as I know ony?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘I woll preve hit.’ 

And sir Gaherys seyde he wolde beavysed, for kynge Marke 
was ever full of treson. And therewithall sir Gaherys de- 
parted and rode hys way. And by the same way that sir Kay 
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sholde ryde, he leyde hym downe to reste, chargynge hys 
squyar to wayte uppon hym: gs 

‘And yf sir Kay comme, warne me whan he commyth. 

So within a whyle sir Kay com rydyng that way. And than 
sir Gaherys toke hys horse and mette hym, and seyde, 

‘Sir Kay, ye ar nat wyse to ryde at the rekeyste of kynge 
Marke, for he delith all with treson.’ 

Than seyde sir Kay, 

‘I requyre you that we may preve well thys adventure.’ 

‘I woll nat fayle you,’ seyde sir Gaherys. 

And so they rode that tyme tylle a lake that was that tyme 
called the Perelous Lake, and there they abode under the 
s(h]awe of the wood. 

The meanewhyle kynge Marke within the castell of 
Tyntagyll avoyded all hys barownes, and all othir, save 
such as were prevy with hym, were avoyded oute of the 
chambir. And than he let calle hys nevew, sir Andred, and 
bade arme hym and horse hym lyghtly, for by that tyme hit 
was nyghe mydnyght. And so kynge Marke was armed all 
in blacke, horse and all, and so at a prevy postern they two 
yssued oute with their verlattes with them, and so rode tylle 
they cam to that lake. 

Than sir Kay aspyed them firste, and gate hys spear in 
hys honde, and profirde to juste. And kynge Marke rode 
ayenst hym, and smote ech other full harde, for the moone 
shone as the bryght day. And at that justis sir Kayes horse 
felle downe, for hys horse was nat so bygge as the kynges 
horse was, and sir Kayes horse brused hym full sore. 

Than sir Gaherys was wrothe that sir Kay had a falle. 
Than he cryed, 

‘Knyght, sitte thou faste in thy sadle, for I wolle revenge 
my felow!’ 

Than kyng Marke was aferde of sir Gaherys, and so with 
evyll wylle kynge Marke rode ayenste hym, and sir Gaherys 
gaff hym such a stroke that he felle downe. And so 
forthwithall sir Gaherys ran unto sir Andred and smote hym 
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frome hys horse quyte, that hys helme smote in the erthe 
and nyghe had brokyn hys neke. And therewithall sir Gahe- 
rys alyght, and gate up sir Kay, and than they yeode both 
on foote to them, and bade them yelde them and telle their 
namys, othir ellis they sholde dey. Than with grete payne 
sir Andred spake firste and seyde, 

‘Hit ys kynge Marke of Cornwayle, therefore be ye ware 
what ye do. And I am sir Andred, hys cousyn.’ 

‘Fy on you bothe!’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘for ye ar false 
traytours, and false treson have ye wrought undir youre 
semble chere that ye made us. For hit were pité that ye 
sholde lyve ony lenger,’ seyde sir Gaherys. 

“Save my lyff,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘and I woll make 
amendys. And concider that I am a kynge anoynted.’ 

“Hit were the more shame,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘to save 
thy lyff! For thou arte a kynge anoynted with creyme, and 
therefore thou sholdist holde with all men of worship. And 
therefore thou arte worthy to dye.’ 

And so with that he laysshed at kynge Marke, and he 
coverde hym with hys shylde and defended hym as he myght. 
And than sir Kay laysshed at sir Andret. And therewithall 
kynge Marke yelded hym unto sir Gaherys, and than he 
kneled adowne and made hys othe uppon the crosse of the 
swerde that never whyle he lyved he wolde be ayenste 
arraunte knyghtes. And also he sware to be good fryende 
unto sir Trystram, if ever he cam into Cornwayle. And by 
that tyme sir Andret was on the erthe, and sir Kay wolde 
have slayne hym. 

‘Lat be,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘sle hym nat, I pray you.’ 

‘Sir, hit were pité,’ seyde syr Kay, ‘that he sholde lyve 
ony lenger, for he ys cousyn nyghe unto sir Trystram, and 
ever he hath bene a traytoure unto hym, and by hym he was 
exhyled oute of Cornwayle. And therefore I woll sle hym,’ 
seyde sir Kay. 

‘Ye shall nat do so,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘for sytthyn I have 
yevyn the kynge hys lyff, I pray you gyff hym hys lyffe.’ 
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_ And therewithall sir Kay lete hym go. 

And so they rode her wayes unto sir Dynas le Senesciall, 
for bycause they harde sey that he loved well sir Trystram. 
So they reposed them, and sone aftir they rode unto the 
realme of Logrys. 

And so within a lityll while they mette with sir Launcelot 
that allwayes had dame Brangwayne with hym, to that 
entente, he wente to have mette the sunner with sir Trystram. 
And sir Launcelot asked what tydynges in Cornwayle, and 
whethir they harde of sir Trystram. Sir Kay and sir Gaherys 
answerde that they harde nat of hym, and so they tolde 
worde by worde of their adventure. Than sir Launcelot 
smyled and seyde, 

‘Harde hit ys to take oute off the fleysshe that ys bredde 
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And so they made hem myrry togydirs. 

Now leve we of thys tale and speke we of sir Dynas that 
had within the castell a paramour, and she loved anothir 
knyght bettir than hym. And so whan sir Dynas was oute 
an-huntynge, she slypped downe by a towell, and toke with 
hir two brachettis, and so she yode to the knyght that she 
loved [and he her ageyne.] 

And whan sir Dynas cam home and myste hys paramoure 
and hys brachettes, than was he the more wrother for hys 
brachettis, more than for hys lady. So than he rode aftir the 
knyghte that had hys paramoure, and bade hym turne and 
juste. So sir Dynas smote hym downe, that with the falle he 
brake hys legge and hys arme. And than hys lady and 
paramour cryed and seyde, ‘Sir Dynas, mercy!’ and she 
wolde love hym bettir than ever she ded. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Dynas, ‘I shall never truste them that 
onys betrayeth me, and therefore as ye have begunne so ende, 
for I woll nevir meddill with you.’ 

And so sir Dynas departed and toke his brachettis with 
hym, and so he rode to hys castell. 

Now woll we turne unto sir Launcelot that was ryght 
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hevy that he cowth never hyre no tydynges of sir Trystram, 
for all this whyle he was in preson with sir Darras, sir Palo- 
mydes, and sir Dynadan. Than dame Brangwayne toke hyr 
leve to go into Cornwayle, and sir Launcelot, sir Kay and 
sir Gaherys rode to seke the contrey of Surluse. 

Now spekith thys tale of sir Trystram and of hys two 
felowis, for every day sir Palomydes brawled and seyde 
langayge ayenste sir Tristram. 

Than seyde sir Dynadan, 

‘I mervayle of the, sir Palomydes, whethir, and thou 
haddyst sir Tristram here, I trow, thou woldiste do none 
harme. For and a wolff and a sheepe were togydir in a 
preson, the wolff wolde suffir the sheepe to be in pees. And 
wyte thou well,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘thys same ys sir Trys- 
tram at a worde, and now mayst thou do thy beste with hym, 
and latte se [yf ye] now skyffte hit with youre handys.’ 

Than was sir Palomydes abaysshed, and seydelityll. Than 
seyde sir Trystram to sir Palomydes, 

‘I have harde muche of youre magré ayenste me, but I 
woll nat meddill with you at thys tyme be my wylle, bycause 
[I drede] the lorde of this place that hath us in governaunce. 
For and I dred hym nat more than I do the, sone hit sholde 
be skyffte.’ 

And so they peaced hemseiff. 

Ryght so cam in a damesell and seyde, 

‘Knyghtes, be of good chere, for ye ar sure of youre lyves, 
and that I harde my lorde sir Darras sey.’ 

So than were they all glad, for dayly they wente to have 
dyed. 

nica sone aftir thys sir Trystram fyll syke, that he wente 
to have dyed. Than sir Dynadan wepte, and so ded sir Palo- 
mydes, undir them bothe makynge grete sorow. So a dame- 
sell cam in to them and founde them mournynge. Than 
she wente unto sir Darras and tolde hym how the myghty 
knyght that bare the blacke shylde was lykly to dye. 
1 Che coude 5 C* seke sir Tristram in the g-10 C'I merueyle said sir 
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‘That shall nat be,’ seyde sir Darras, ‘for God deffende, 
whan knyghtes com to me for succour, that I sholde suffir 
hem to dye within my preson. Therefore,’ seyde sir Darras, 
‘so fecche me that syke knyght and hys felowis afore me.’ 

And whan sir Darras saw sir Trystram ibrought afore 
hym, he seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, me repentis of youre sykenes, for ye ar called 
a full noble knyght, and so hit semyth by you. And wyte 
you well that hit shall never be seyde that 1, sir Darras, 
shall destroy such a noble knyght as ye ar in preson, how- 
behit that ye have slayne three of my sunnes, wherefore I 
was gretely agreved. But now shalt thou go and thy felowys, 
and take youre horse and youre armour, for they have bene 
fayre and clene kepte, and ye shall go where hit lykith you 
uppon this covenaunte, that ye, knyght, woll promyse me to 
be good frynde to my sunnys two that bene now on lyve, 
and also that ye telle me thy name.’ 

‘Sir, as for [me], my name ys sir Trystram de Lyones, 
and in Cornwayle was I borne, and nevew I am unto kyng 
Marke. And as for the dethe of youre two sunnes, I myght nat 
do withall. For and they had bene the nexte kyn that I have, 
I myght have done none othirwyse; and if I had slayne hem 
by treson other trechory, I had bene worthy to have dyed.’ 

‘All thys I co[n]sider,’ seyde sir Darras, ‘that all that ye 
ded was by fors of knyghthode, and that was the cause I 
wolde nat put you to dethe. But sith ye be sir Trystram the 
good knyght, I pray you hartyly to be my good frynde and 
(unto) my sunnes.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I promyse you by the faythe of 
my body, ever whyle I lyve I woll do you servyse, for ye have 
done to us but as a naturall knyght ought to do.’ 

Than sir Trystram reposed hym there a whyle tyll that he 
was amended of hys syknes, and whan he was bygge and 
stronge they toke their leve, and every knyght toke their 


horses and harneys, and so departed and rode togydirs tyll 
they cam to a crosseway. 
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‘Now, felowis,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘here woll we departe 
in sundir.’ 

And bycause sir Dynadan had the firste adventure, of 
hym I woll begyn. 

So as sir Dynadan rode by a well, he founde a lady 
makyng grete dole. 

“What aylith you?’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the lady, ‘I am the wofullyst lady of 
the worlde, for within thys fyve dayes here com a knyght 
called sir Breuse Saunz Pité, and he slewe myne owne 
brothir, and ever syns he hath kepte me at hys owne wylle, 
and of all men in the worlde I hate hym moste. And there- 
fore I requyre you of knyghthode to avenge me, for he woll 
nat tarry but be here anone.’ 

‘Lat hym com!’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘And bycause of 
honoure of all women I woll do my parte.’ 

So with this cam sir Breuse, and whan he saw a knyght 
with his lady he was wood wrothe, and than he seyde, 

“Kepe the, sir knyght, from me!’ 

And so they hurled togydirs as the thundir, and aythir 
smote othir passynge sore. But sir Dynadan put hym thorow 
the shuldir a grevous wounde, and or ever sir Dynadan 
myght turne hym sir Breuse was gone and fledde. 

Than the lady prayde hym to brynge hyrtoacastell there be- 
syde but four myle; and so sir Dynadan brought her there and 
she was wellcom, for the lorde of that castell was hir uncle. 
And so sir Dynadan rode hys way uppon hys adventure. 

Now turnyth thys tale unto sir Trystram, that by adven- 
ture he cam to a castell to aske lodgyng, wherein was quene 
Morgan le Fay. And so whan sir Trystram was let into that 
castell he had good chere all that nyght. And so uppon the 
morne, whan he wolde have departed, the quene seyde, 

‘Wyte you well ye shall nat departe lyghtly, for ye ar here 
as a presonere.’ 

‘Jesu deffende mel’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I was but late 
a presonere.’ 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde the quene, ‘ye shall abyde 
with me tyll that I wyte what ye ar, and frome whens ye cam.’ 
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And ever the quene wolde sette sir Trystram on her one 
syde, and her paramour on hir other syde, and evermore the 
quene wolde beholde sir Trystram. And thereat thys othir 
knyght was jeleous, and was in wy!! suddeynly to have ronne 
uppon hym with a swerde, but he forbare for shame. Than 
the quene seyde unto sir Trystram, 

‘Telle me your name, and I shall suffir you to departe 
whan ye wyll.’ 

‘Uppon that covenaunte, madame, I woll telle you: my 
name ys sir Trystram de Lyones.’ 

‘Al’ seyde quene Morgan le Fay, ‘and I had wyst that, 
thou sholdist nat have departed so sone as thou shalte. But 
sitthyn I have made a promyse, I wolde holde hit, with that 
thou wolte promyse me to beare uppon the a shylde I shall 
delyver the [unto] the castell of the Harde Roche, where 
kynge Arthure hath cryed a grete turnemente. And there | 
pray you that ye woll be, and to do as much of dedys of 
armys for me as ye may do. For at the Castell of Maydyns, 
sir [rystram, ye ded mervaylous dedis of armys as ever I 
harde knyght do.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘let me se the shylde that 
I shall beare.’ 

Than the shylde was brought forthe, and the fylde was 
gouldes with a kynge and a quene therein paynted, and a 
knyght stondynge aboven them with hys one foote standynge 
uppon the kynges hede and the othir uppon the quenys hede. 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘thys ys a fayre shylde and 
a myghty, but what signyfyeth this kynge and this quene 
and that knyght stondynge uppon bothe their hedis?’ 

‘I shall telle you,’ seyde Morgan le Fay. ‘Hit signyfieth 
kynge Arthure and que[ne] Gwenyver, and a knyght that 
holdith them bothe in bondage and in servage.’ 

‘Madame, who ys that knyght?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir, that shall ye nat wyte as at thys tyme,’ seyde the 


quene, 
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But, as the Freynshe booke seyde, quene Morgan loved 
sir Launcelot beste, and ever she desired hym, and he wolde 
never love her nor do nothynge at her rekeyste, and therefore 
she hylde many knyghtes togydir to have takyn hym by 
strengthe. And bycause that she demed that sir Launcelot 
loved quene Gwenyver paramour and she hym agayne, 
therefore dame Morgan ordayned that shylde to put sir 
Launcelot to a rebuke, to that entente, that kynge Arthure 
myght undirstonde the love betwene them. 

So sir Trystram toke that shylde and promysed hir to 
beare hit at the turnemente of the castell of Harde Rooche. 
But sir Trystram knew nat of that shylde that hit was ordayned 
ayenste sir Launcelot, but aftirwarde he knew hit. So sir Trys- 
tram toke hys leve of the quene, and toke the shylde with hym. 

Than cam the knyght that hylde Morgan le Fay, whos 
name was sir Hemyson, and he made hym redy to folow 
sir Trystram. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde Morgan, ‘ryde ye nat aftir 
that knyght, for ye shall wynne no worshyp of hym.’ 

‘Fye on hym, coward knyght!’ seyde sir Hemyson. ‘For 
I wyste nevir good knyght com oute of Cornwayle but y 
hit were sir Trystram de Lyones.’ 

‘Sir, what and that be he?’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ he seyde, ‘he ys with La Beall Isode, and thys 
ys but a daffysshe knyght.’ 

‘Alas, my fayre frynde, ye shall fynde hym the beste knyght 
that ever ye mette withall, for I know hym bettir than ye do.’ 

‘Madame, for youre sake,’ seyde sir Hemyson, ‘I shall 
sle hym.’ 

‘A! fayre frynde,’ seyde the quene, ‘me repentith that ye 
woll folow that knyght, for I feare me sore of your agayne- 
commynge.’ 

And so with thys the kynght rode hys way wood wrothe 
aftir sir Trystram as faste as he had be chaced with knyghtes. 
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So whan sir Trystram harde a knyght com aftir hym so 
faste, he returned aboute and saw a knyght commynge 
agaynste hym. And whan he cam nyghe to sir Trystram he 
cryed on hyght and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, kepe the fro me!’ _ 

Than they russhed togydirs as hit had bene thundir. And 
sir Hemyson brused hys speare uppon sir Trystram, but 
hys harneys was so good that he myght nat hurte hym. And 
sir Trystram smote hym harder, and bare hym thorow the 
body, and fylle over hys horse croupe. Than sir Trystram 
turned to have done more with hys swerde, but he sy so 
much bloode go frome hym that hym semed lyckly to dye. 
And so he departed frome hym, and cam to a fayre maner 
to an olde knyght, and there sir Trystram lodged. 

Nowe leve we sir Trystram and speke we of the knyght 
that was wounded to the dethe. Than hys varlette alyght, 
and toke of hys helme, and than he asked hys lorde whether 
there were ony lyff in hym. 

‘There ys in me lyff,’ seyde the knyght, ‘but hit ys but 
lytyll, and therefore lepe thou up behynde me whan thou haste 
holpen meup, and holde mefaste that I falle nat, and brynge me 
to quene Morgan, for the deepe drawghtes of dethe drawith 
to my harte, that I may nat lyve. For I wolde speke with her 
fayne or I dyed, for my soule woll be in grete perell and I dye.’ 

For with grete payne hys varlet brought hym to the castell, 
and there sir Hemyson fylle downe dede. Whan Morgan le 
Fay saw hym dede she made grete sorow oute of reson, and 
than she lette dispoyle hym unto hys shurte, and so she lete 
put hym into a tombe. And aboute the tombe she lete wryte: 
He[re] LyETH sin Hemyson, SLAYNE BY THE HONDIS OF SIR 
TRYSTRAM DE Lyones, 


Now turne we unto sir Trystram that asked the knyght, 
hys oste, if he saw late ony knyghtes aventures. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘here lodged the laste nyght sir Ector de 
Marys and a damesell with hym. And that damesell tolde me 
that he was one of the beste knyghtes of the worlde.’ 
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‘That ys nat so,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I know four 
bettir knyghtes of his owne blood. And the firste ys sir 
Launcelot du Lake, calle hym the beste knyght, and sir Bors 
de Ganys, sir Bleoberys de Ganys, and sir Blamour de Ganys, 
and also sir Gaherys.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde hys oste, ‘sir Gawayne ys the bettir knyght.’ 

‘That ys nat so,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I have mette 
with hem bothe, and I have felte sir Gaherys for the bettir 
knyght. And sir Lamorak, I calle hym as good as ony of 
them, excepte sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Sir, why name ye nat sir Trystram?’ sayde hys oste. ‘For 
I accompte hym as good a knyght as ony of them.’ 

‘I knowe nat sir Trystram,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

Thus they talked and bourded as longe as them thought 
beste, and than wente to reste. 

And on the morne sir Trystram departed and toke hys 
leve of hys oste, and rode towarde the Roche Deure, and 
none adventure [had] (he) but that. And so he rested nat 
tylle he cam to the castell where he saw fyve hondred 
tentes, 

So the Kynge of Scottes and the Kynge of Irelonde hylde 
agaynste kynge Arthurs knyghtes, and there began a grete 
medlé. 

So there cam in sir Trystram and ded mervaylous dedis 
of armys, for he smote downe many knyghtes, and ever he 
was before kynge Arthure with that shylde. And whan 
kynge Arthure saw that shylde he mervayled gretly in what 
entent hit was made. But que{ne] Gwenyver demed as hit 
was, wherefore she was hevy. 

Than was there a damesell of quene Morgan in a chambir 
by kynge Arthure, and whan she harde kynge Arthure speke 
of that shylde, than she spake opynly unto kynge Arthure: 

‘Sir kynge, wyte you well thys shylde was ordayned for 
you, to warn you of youre shame and dishonoure that longith 
to you and youre quene.’ 

And than anone that damesell pycked her away pryvayly, 
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that no man wyste where she was becom. Than was kynge 
Arthure sad and wrothe, and asked frome whens com that 
damesell. And there was nat one that knew her nother wyst 
nat where she was becom. 

‘Than quene Gwenyvere called to sir Ector de Marys, and 
there she made hyr complaynte to hym and seyde, 

‘I wote well thys shylde was made by Morgan le Fay in 
the dispite of me and of sir Launcelot, wherefore I drede me 
sore leste I shall be distroyed.’ 

And ever the kynge behylde sir Trystram that ded so 
mervaylous dedis of armys that he wondred sore what knyght 
hit myght be, and well he wyste hit was nat sir Launcelot. 
And also hit was tolde hym that sir Trystram was in 
Bretayne with Isode le Blaunche Maynys, for he demed, and 
he had bene in the realme of Logrys, sir Launcelot other 
som of hys felowis that were in the queste of sir Trystram, 
that they sholde have founde hym or that tyme. So kynge 
Arthure had mervayle what knyght he myght be. And ever 
kynge Arthurs ye was on that shylde. And all that aspyed 
the quene and that made hir sore aferde. 

Than ever sir Trystram smote downe knyghtes wondirly 
to beholde, what uppon the ryght honde and uppon the 
lyffte honde, that unnethe no knyght myght withstonde hym. 
And the Kynge of Scottes and the Kynge of Irelonde began 
to withdraw them. Whan kynge Arthur aspyed that, he 
thought the knyght with the straunge shylde sholde nat 
ascape hym. Than he called unto sir Uwayne le Blaunche 
Maynes and bade hym arme hym and make hym redy. So 
anone kyng Arthure and sir Uwayn dressed them before 
sir ['rystram and requyred hym to telle where he hadde that 
shylde. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I had hit of quene Morgan le Fay, suster 
to kynge Arthure.’ 


SO HERE LEVITH OF THIS BOOKE, FOR HIT YS THE FIRSTE 
BOOKE OF sIR TRystTRAM DE Lyonres. AND THE SECUNDE 
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BOKE BEGYNNYTH WHERE SIR I RYSTRAM SMOTE DOWNE KYNGE 
ARTHURE AND SIR Uwayne, BYCAUSE WHY HE WOLDE NAT 
TELLE HEM WHEREFORE THAT SHYLDE WAS MADE. BuT To SEY 
PHE SOPH SIR TRYSTRAM COUDE NAT TELLE THE CAUSE, FOR 
HE KNEW HIT NAT. 


‘And yf hit be so ye can dyscryve what ye beare, ye ar 
worthy to beare armys.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll answere you. 
For this shylde was yevyn me, not desyred, of quene Mor- 
gan le Fay. And as for [me], I can nat dyscryve this armys, 
for hit is no poynte of my charge, and yet I truste to God 
to beare hit with worship.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye ought nat to beare none 
armys but yf ye wyste what ye bare. But I pray you telle me 
youre name.’ 

‘To what entente?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘For I wolde wete,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

“Sir, ye shall nat wete for me at this tyme.’ 

“Than shall ye and I do batayle togydir.’ 

‘Why,’ seydesir Trystram, ‘woll ye do batayle with me but yf 
I telle youmy name? For sothe, that lytyll nedyth you. And ye 
were a man of worshyp ye wolde nat have ado with me, for ye 
have sene me this day have had grete travayle. And therefore 
ye ar no valyaunte knyght to aske batayle of me, consyderynge 
my grete travayle. Howbehit, I woll nat fayle you, and have 
ye no doute that I feare nat you. Though ye thynke ye have 
me at a grete avauntage, yet shall I ryght well endure you.’ 

And therewithall kynge Arthure dressid his shylde and 
his speare, and sir Trystram ayenst hym, and they come 
egirly togydyrs. And there kynge Arthure brake his speare 
all to pecis on sir Trystrams shylde. But sir Trystram smote 
kynge Arthur agayne so sore that horse and man felle to the 
erthe, and there was kynge Arthure woundid on the lyfte 
syde a grete wounde and a perelous. 

Whan sir Uwayne saw his lorde kynge Arthur ly on the 
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erthe sore woundid, he was passynge hevy. And than he 
dressid his shylde and his speare, and cryed alowde unto 
sir Trystram and seyde, 

‘Knyght, defende the!’ 

So they come togydir as faste as their horse myght ren, 
and sir Uwayne brused his speare all to pecis uppon sir Trys- 
trams shylde. And sir Trystram smote hym harder and sorer 
with such a myght that he bare hym clene oute of his sadyll 
tothe erthe. With that sir Trystram turned hys horse aboute 
and sayde to them, 

‘Fayre knyghtes, I had now no nede to juste with you, for 
I have had inowghe to do this day.’ 

Than arose up kynge Arthure and went to sir Uwayne, 
and than he seyde to sir Trystrams, 

‘We have now as we have deservyd, for thorowe oure 
owne o[r]gulyté we demaunded batayle of you, and yet 
youre name we know nat.’ 

‘Neverthelesse, by Seynte Crosse,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘he 
is a stronge knyght, at myne advyse, as ony is lyvynge.’ 

Than sir Trystram departed, and in every place he asked 
aftir sir Launcelot. But in no place he cowde hyre of hym 
whether he were dede other on lyve, wherefore sir Trystram 
made grete dole and sorowe. 

So sir Trystram rode by a foreyste and than was he ware 
of a fayre toure by a marys on the tone syde, and on that 
other syde was a fayre medow, and there he sawe ten 
knyghtes fyghtynge togydyrs. And ever the nere he cam, 
he saw how there was but one knyght ded batyle ayenst 
a nine knyghtes, and that one knyght ded so mervaylousely 
that sir Trystram had grete wondir that ever one knyght 
myght do so grete dedis of armys. And than within a lytyll 
whyle he had slayne halff theire horsys and unhorsid them, 
and their horsys ran into the feldys and forestes. 

Than sir Trystram had so grete pité of that one knyght 
that endured so grete payne, and ever hym thought hit 
sholde be sir Palomydes, by his shylde. So he rode unto the 
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knyghtys and cryed unto them and bade them sease of that 
batayle, for they ded themself grete shame, so many knyghtes 
to feyght wyth one. Than answerde the maystir of tho 
knyghtes, hys name was called sir Brunys Saunze Pyté, that 
was at that tyme the moste myschevuste knyght lyvynge, 
and seyde thus: 

‘Sir knyght, what have ye ado with us to medyll? And 
therefore, and ye be wyse, departe on youre way as ye cam, 
for this knyght shall nat scape us.’ 

“That were grete pyté,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that so good a 
knyght as he is sholde be slayne so cowardly. And therefore 
I make you ware | woll succour hym with all my puyssaunce.’ 

So sir Trystram alyght of hys horse, because they were on 
foote, that they sholde nat sle his horse. And than sir Trys- 
tram dressyd his shylde with hys swerde in his honde, 
and he smote on the ryght honde and on the lyffte 
honde passynge sore, that well-nye every stroke he strake 
downe a knyghte. And whan they aspyed his strokys they 
fledde, bothe sir Brunys Saunze Pyté and hys felyship, unto 
the towre, and sir Trystram folowed faste aftir wyth hys 
swerde in his honde, but they ascaped into the towre and 
shut sir Trystram wythoute the gate. 

And whan sir Trystram sawe that, he returned abacke 
unto sir Palomydes and founde hym syttynge undir a tre sore 
woundid. 

‘A, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘well be ye founde!’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘of youre grete good- 
nesse, for ye have rescowed me of my lyft, and savyd me of 
my dethe.’ 

‘What is your name?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir, my name ys sir Palomydes.’ 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘thou haste a fayre grace of 
me this day that I sholde rescowe the, and thou art the man 
in the worlde that I most hate! But now make the redy, for 
I shall do batayle with the!’ 
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‘What is your name?’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

‘My name is sir Trystram, your mortall enemy.’ 

‘Hit may beso,’ seydesir Palomydes, ‘but ye have done over- 
muche for me this day that I sholde fyght with you, for inas- 
muche as ye have saved my lyff hit woll be no worshyp for you 
to have ado with me; for ye ar freyshe and I am sore woundid. 
And therefore, and ye woll nedys have ado with me, assygne 
me a day, and than shall I mete with you withoute fayle.’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde sir Trystramys. ‘Now I assygne you 
to mete me in the medowe by the ryver of Camelot, where 
Merlyon sette the perowne.’ 

So they were agreed. Than sir Trystram asked sir Palo- 
mydes why the nine knyghtes ded batayle with hym. 

‘For this cause,’ seyde sir Palomydes. ‘As I rode uppon 
myne adventures in a foreyste here besyde, I aspyed where 
lay a dede knyght, and a lady wepynge besydys hym. And 
whan I sawe her makynge suche doole, I asked her who 
slew her lorde. ‘‘Sir,’’ she seyde, “the falsyste knyght of the 
worlde, and moste he is of vilany; and his name is sir 
Br{e]wnes Saunze Pité.”” Than for pité I made the damsell 
to lepe on her palferey, and I promysed her to be her 
waraunte and to helpe to entyre hir lorde. And suddeynly, 
as I cam rydyng by this towre, there come oute sir Brewnys 
Saunce Pité, and suddeynly he strake me fro my horse. And 
or ever I myghte recovir my horse, this sir Brewnys slew the 
damesell. And so I toke my horse agayne, and I was sore 
ashamyd, and so began this medlé betwyxte us. And this is 
the cause wherefore we ded this batayle.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘now I undirstonde the maner 
of your batayle. But in ony wyse, that ye have remembraunce 
of your promyse that ye have made with me to do batayle 
this day fourtenyght.’ 

‘I shall nat fayle you,’ sayde sir Palomydes. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘as at this tyme I woll nat fayle 
you tylle that ye be oute of the damage of your enemyes.’ 
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So they amowntid uppon their horsys and rode togydyrs 
unto the foreyste, and there they founde a fayre welle with 
clere watir burbelynge. 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde sir Trystramys, ‘to drynke of that water 
I have grete currage.’ 

And than they alyght of their horsys. And than were 
they ware besyde them where stoode a grete horse tyed tylle 
a tre, and ever he nayed. Than they aspyed farthermore, 
and than were they ware of a fayre knyght armed undir a tre, 
lackynge no pece of harnes, save hys helme lay undir his hede. 

‘By the good Lorde,’ seyde sir Tristram, ‘yonder lyeth 
a well-farynge knyght. What is beste to do?’ seyde sir 
Trystram. 

‘Awake hym!’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

So sir Trystram awakyd hym wyth the butte of hys speare. 
And so the knyght arose up hastely, and put his helme 
uppon his hede, and mowntyd uppon his horse, and gate a 
grete speare in his honde. And withoute ony mo wordis he 
hurled unto sir Trystram and smote hym clene from his 
sadyll to the erthe and hurte hym on the lyfite syde. Than 
sir Trystram lay stylle in grete perell. 

Then he waloppyd further and fette his course and come 
hurlynge uppon sir Palomydes. And there he strake hym 
aparte thorow the body, that he felle frome hys horse to the 
erthe. And than this straunge knyght lefte them there and 
toke his way thorow the foreyste. 

So wyth this sir Trystram and sir Palomydes were on 
foote, and gate their horsys agayne, and aythir asked coun- 
ceyle of other what was beste to done. 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll folow this 
stronge knyght that thus hath shamed us.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and I woll repose me here 
with a frende of myne.’ 

‘Beware,’ seyde sir Trystram to sir Palomydes, ‘loke that 
ye fayle nat that day that ye have sette with me, for, as | 
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deme, ye woll nat holde your day, for I am muche bygger 
than ye ar.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘be as be may, for I 
feare you nat. For and I be nat syke nother presoner, I woll 
nat fayle you, but I have more doute of you that ye woll nat 
mete with me, for ye woll ryde aftir yondir stronge knyght, 
and yf ye mete with hym, hit is in adventure and ever ye 
scape his hondys.’ 

So sir Trystram and sir Palomydes departyd and ayther 
toke their wayes dyverse. 

And so sir Trystram rode longe aftir this stronge knyght, 
and at the laste he sye where lay a lady overtwarte a dede 
knyght. 


‘Fayre lady,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘who hath slayne your 
lorde?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘here came a knyght rydynge, as my 
lorde and | restyd us here, and askyd hym of whens he was, 
and my lorde seyde of kynge Arthurs courte. ‘‘Therefore,”’ 
seyde the stronge knyght, ‘‘I woll juste with the, for I hate 
all tho that be of Arthurs courte.”’ And my lorde that lyeth 
here dede amownted uppon hys horse, and the stronge 
knyght and my lorde recountyrd togydir, and there he smote 
my lorde thorowoute with his speare. And thus he hath 
brought me in grete woo and damage.’ 

“That me repentys,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘of youre grete 
eect But please hit you to tell me your husbondys 
name! 


‘Sir, his name was sir Galardonne, that wolde have prevyd 
a good knyght.’ 

So departed sir Trystram frome that dolorous lady and 
had much evyll lodgynge. Than on the thirde day sir Trys- 
tram mette with sir Gawayne and sir Bleoberys in a foreyste 
at a lodge, and ayther were sore wounded. Than sir Trys- 
tram askyd sir Gawayne and sir Bleoberys yf they mette 


with suche a knyght with suche a conyssaunce, wyth a 
coverde shylde. 
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‘Fayre knyght,’ seyde these wounded knyghtes, ‘such a 
knyght mette with us to oure damage. And fyrste he smote 
downe my felowe, sir Bleoberys, and sore woundid hym, 
bycause he bade me I sholde nat have ado with hym for why 
he was over stronge for me. That stronge knyght toke his 
wordis at scorne, and seyde he seyde hit for mockery. And 
than they rode togedyrs, and so he hurte my felowe. And 
whan he had done so I myght nat for shame but I muste 
juste wyth hym. And at the fyrste course he smote me downe 
and my horse to the erthe, and there he had allmoste slayne 
me, and frome us he toke his horse and departed. And in 
an evyll tyme we mette with hym|!’ 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘so he mette wyth 
me and with another knyght, sir Palomydes, and he smote 
us bothe downe with one speare and hurte us ryght sore.’ 

“Be my faythe,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘be my counceyle ye 
shall lette hym passe and seke hym no farther, for at the 
nexte feste of the Rounde Table, uppon payne of myne hede, 
ye shall fynde hym there.’ 

‘Be my faythe,’ sayde sir Trystram, ‘I shall never reste 
tyll that I fynde hym.’ 

And than syr Gawayne askyd hys name. [Than he sayde, 

‘My name is sir Trystram.’ 

And so ayther told other their names and than] aythir 
departed. And so sir Trystram rode his way. And by 
fortune in a medowe he mette with sir Kay the Senescyall 
and with sir Dynadan. 

‘What tydynges,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘with you knyghtes?’ 

‘Nat good,’ seyde these knyghtes. 

‘Why so?’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘I pray you tell me, for 
I ryde to seke a knyght.’ 

‘What conyssaunce beryth he?’ seyde sir Kay. 

‘He beryth’, seyde sir Trystram, ‘a shylde covyrde close.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘that is the same knyght that 
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mette with us! For this nyght we were lodged hereby in 
a wydows house, and there was that knyght lodged. And 
when he wyste we were of kynge Arthurs courte, he spake 
grete vylony by the kynge, and specially by the quene 
Gwenyver. And than on the morne was waged batayle with 
hym for that cause. And at the fyrste recountir he smote 
me downe,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘fro myne horse, and hurte me 
passyngly sore. And whan my felowe, sir Dynadan, saw 
me smytten downe and hurte sore, yet he wolde nat 
revenge me, but fledde fro me. And thus is he departed 
from us.’ 

And than sir Trystram asked what was their namys, and 
so ayther tolde other their namys. And so sir Trystram 
departed from sir Kay and frome sir Dynadan, and so he paste 
thorow a grete foreyste into a playne tyll he was ware of a 
pryory. And there he reposyd hym with a good man six 
dayes. 

_ And than he sente his squyer Gover[n]Jayle and com- 
maunded hym to go to a cité thereby to fecche hym newe 
harneyse, for hit was longe tyme afore that sir Trystram had 
bene refreysshed; for his harneyse was brused and brokyn 
sore. And whan Governayle was com with his apparayle, 
he toke his leve at the wydow, and mownted uppon his horse 
and rode his way erly on the morne. 

And by suddayne adventure he mette with sir Sagramour 
le Desyrus and wyth sir Dodynas le Saveayge. And this two 
knyghtes mette with sir Trystram and questyonde with hym 
and askyd hym yf he wolde juste wyth hem. 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ sayde sir Trystram, ‘with good wyll I 
wolde juste with you, but I have promysed a day isette nere- 
honde to do batayle wyth a stronge knyght, and therefore am 
I loth to have ado with you. For and hit mysfortuned me 
to be hurte here, I sholde nat be able to do my batayle 
whyche I promysed.’ 

‘As for that,’ sayde sir Sagramour, ‘magré your hede ye 
shall juste with us or ye passe frome us.’ 
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‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘yf ye force me thereto I muste 
do what I may.’ 

And than they dressed their shyldis and cam rennynge 
togydir with grete ire. But thorow sir Trystrams grete force 
he strake sir Sagramoure frome his horse. Than he hurled 
his horse further and seyde to sir Dodynas, 

“Knyght, make the redy!’ 

And so, thorow fyne forse, sir Trystram strake downe 
sir Dodynas frome hys horse. And whan he sawe hem ly on 
the erthe he toke his brydyll and rode furth on his way, and 
his man Governayle with hym. 

And anone as sir Trystram was paste, sir Sagramour and 
sir Dodynas gate their horsys and mownted up lyghtly and 
folowed aftir sir Trystram. And whan sir Trystram sawe 
them com so faste aftir hym, he returned his horse to them 
and asked them what they wolde. 

‘Methynkyth hit is nat longe ago sytthen I smote you 
downe to the erthe at your owne desyre, and I wolde have 
ryddyn by you and ye wolde have suffyrd me. But now 
mesemyth ye wolde do more batayle with me.’ 

“That is trowthe,’ seyde sir Sagramour and sir Dodynas, 
‘for we woll be revengyd of the dyspyte that ye have done 
to us.’ 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that shall lytyll 
nede you, for all that I ded to you, ye caused hit. Wherefore 
I requyre you of your knyghthode, leve me as at this tyme, 
for I am sure, and I do batayle with you, I shall nat ascape 
withoute grete hurtes, and, as I suppose, ye shall nat ascape 
all lotles. And this is the cause why that I am so loth to have 
ado wyth you, for I muste fyght within this three dayes with 
a good knyght and a valyaunte as ony now is lyvynge. And 
yf I be hurte I shall nat be able to do batayle with hym.’ 

‘What knyght is that,’ seyde sir Sagramoure, ‘that ye shall 
fyght wythall ?’ 

‘Sir, hit is a good knyght callyd sir Palomydes.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Sagramour and sir Dodynas, “ye 
have a cause to drede hym, for ye shall fynde hym a passynge 
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good knyght and a valyaunte. And bycause ye shall have 
ado wyth hym, we woll forbeare you as at this tyme, and 
ellys ye sholde nat ascape us lyghtly. But, fayre knyght,’ 
sayde sir Sagramoure, ‘telle us your name.’ 

‘Syrrys, my name is sir Trystram.’ 

‘Al’ sayde sir Sagramoure and sir Dodynas, ‘well be ye 
founde, for muche worshyp have we harde of you.’ 

And than aythir toke leve of other and departed on 
there way. 

And sir Trystram rode streyte to Camelot to the perowne 
that Merlyon had made tofore, where sir Launceor, that 
was the kynges son of Irelonde, was slayne by the hondys 
of sir Balyn. And in the same place was the fayre lady 
Columbe slayne that was love unto sir Launceor, for aftir 
he was dede she toke hys swerde and threste hit thorow her 
body. And so by the crafte of Merlyon he made to entyre 
this knyght Launceor and his lady Columbe undir one stone. 
And at that tyme Merlyon profecied that in that same place 
sholde fyght two the beste knyghtes that ever were in kynge 
Arthurs dayes, and two of the beste lovers. 

So whan sir Trystram come to the towmbe of stone he 
loked aboute hym aftyr sir Palomydes. Than was he ware 
where come a semely knyght rydynge ayenst hym, all in 
whyght, and the coverde shylde. Whan he cam nyghe sir 
Trystram, he seyde on hyght, 

‘Ye be wellcom, sir knyght, and well and trewly have ye 
holdyn your promyse.’ 

And than they dressid their shyldis and spearys, and cam 
togydyrs with all her myghtes of their horsys. And they 
mette so fersely that bothe the horsys and knyghtes felle 
to the erthe, and as faste as they myght avoyde there 
horsys and put their shyldis afore them, and they strake 
togedyrs wyth bryght swerdys as men that were of myght, 
and aythir woundid othir wondirly sore, that the bloode ran 
oute uppon the grasse. And thus they fought the space of 
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four owres, that never one wolde speke to other. And of 
their harneys they had hewyn of many pecis. 

‘A, lorde Jesu!’ seyde Governayle, ‘I mervayle gretely of 
the grete strokis my maystir hath yevyn to youre maystir.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Launcelottis servaunte, ‘youre 
maystir hath not yevyn hym so many, but your maystir hath 
resseyvede so many or more.’ 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde Governayle, ‘hit is to muche for sir Palo- 
mydes to suffir, other sir Launcelot. And yet pyté hit were 
that aythir of these good knyghtes sholde dystroy otheris 
bloode.’ 

So they stoode and wepte bothe, and made grete dole 
whan they sawe their swerdys overcoverde with bloode of 
there bodyes. Than at the laste sir Launcelot spake and 
seyde, 

‘Knyght, thou fyghtyst wondir well as ever I sawe knyghte. 
Therefore, and hit please you, tell me your name.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that is me loth to telle ony man 
my name.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and I were requyred, I was 
never loth to tell my name.’ 

“Ye say well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘than I requyre you to 
tell me your name.’ 

‘Fayre knyght, my name is sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘what have I done! For ye ar 
the man in the worlde that I love beste.’ 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘telle me your 
name.’ 

‘Truly, sir, I hyght sir Trystram de Lyones.’ 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what aventure is befall 
me!’ 

And therewyth sir Launcelott kneled adowne and yeldid 
hym up his swerde. And therewithall sir Trystram kneled 
adowne and yeldid hym up his swerde, and so aythir gaff 
other the gre. And than they bothe forthwithall went to 
the stone and set hem downe uppon hit and toke of their 
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helmys to keele them, and aythir kyste other an hondred 
tymes. 

‘ And than anone aftir they toke their horsis and rode to 
Camelot, and there they mette with sir Gawayne and with 
sir Gaherys that had made promyse to kynge Arthure never 
to com agayne to the courte tyll they had brought sir T'rys- 
tram with hem. 

‘Returne agayne,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘for youre queste 
is done, for I have mette with sir Trystram. Lo, here is his 
owne person!’ 

Than was sir Gawayne glad and seyde to sir Trystram, 

‘Ye ar wellcom, for now have ye easid me gretly of my 
grete laboure. For what cause,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘com ye 
into this contrey?’ 

‘Fayre sir,’ sayde sir Trystram, ‘I come into this contrey 
because of sir Palomydes, for he and I assigned at this day 
to have done batayle togydyrs at the peroune, and I mer- 
vayle | hyre nat of hym. And thus by adventure my lorde 
syr Launcelot and I mette togydirs.’ 

So wyth this come kynge Arthure, and when he wyste 
sir Trystram was there, he yode unto hym, and toke hym by 
the honde, and seyde, 

‘Sir Trystram, ye ar as wellcom as ony knyght that ever 
com unto this courte.’ 

And whan the kynge herde how sir Launcelot and he had 
foughtyn, and aythir had wounded other wondirly sore, then 
the kynge made grete dole. Than sir Trystram tolde the 
kynge how he com thydir to have ado with sir Palomydes. 
And than he tolde the kynge how he had rescowed hym from 
the nine knyghtes and sir Breunes Saunze Pité, and how he 
founde a knyght lyynge by a welle, ‘and that knyghte 
smote downe bothe sir Palomydes and me, and hys shylde 
was coverde with a clothe. So sir Palomydes leffte me, and 
I folowed aftir that knyght, and in many placis I founde 
where he had slayne knyghtes and forjustyd many.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that same knyght 
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smote me downe and sir Bleoberys and hurte us sore bothe, 
he wyth the coverde shylde.’ s 

‘A!’ sayde sir Kay, ‘that same knyght smote me downe and 
hurte me passynge sore.’ : 

‘Jesu mercy!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘what knyght was that 
wyth the coverde shylde?” 
an knew hym not,’ seyde sir Trystram, and so seyde they 

‘No?’ seyde kynge Arthure. ‘Than wote I, for hit is sir 
Launcelot.” _ | 

Than they all lokyd uppon sir Launcelot and seyde, 

‘Sir, ye have begyled us all wyth youre coverde shylde.’ 

‘Hit is not the fyrste tyme,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘he hath 
done so.’ 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘truly, wete you well, I 
was the same knyght that bare the coverde shylde, and 
bycause I wolde nat be knowyn that I was of youre courte, 
I seyde no worshyp be youre house.’ 

“That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Gawayne, syr Kay and sir Bleo- 
berys. 

Than kynge Arthure toke sir Trystram by the honde and 
wente to the Table Rounde. Than com quene Gwenyver 
and many ladyes with her, and all tho ladyes seyde at one 
voyce, 

‘Wellcom, sir Trystram!’ 

“Wellcom!’ seyde [the] damesels. 

‘Wellcom,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘for one of the beste 
knyghtes and the jentyllyst of the wo[r]lde and the man of 
moste worship. For [of] all maner of huntynge thou beryste 
the pryce, and of all mesures of blowynge thou arte the be- 
gynnynge, of all the termys of huntynge and hawkynge ye 
are the begynner, of all instirmentes of musyk ye ar the beste. 
Therefore, jantyll knyghte,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye ar 
wellcom to this courte. And also, I pray you,’ seyde kynge 
Arthure, ‘graunte me a done.’ 
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‘Sir, hit shall be at youre commaundemente,’ seyde sir Trys- 
tram. 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I wyll desyre that ye shall 
abyde in my courte.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘thereto me is lothe, for I have 
to do in many contreys.’ 

‘Not so,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye have promysed me, ye 
may not say nay.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll as ye woll.’ 

Than wente kynge Arthure unto the seges aboute the 
Rounde Table, and loked on every syege whyche were voyde 
that lacked knyghtes. And than the kynge sye in the syege 
of sir Marhalt lettyrs that seyde: Tis 1s THE SYEGE OF THE 
NOBLE KNYGHT sIR Trystramys. And than kynge Arthure 
made sir Trystram a knyght of the Rounde Table wyth 
grete nobeley and a feste as myght be thought. 

For sir Marhalte was slayne afore by the hondis of sir 
Trystram in an ilonde, and that was well knowyn at that 
tyme in the courte of kynge Arthure. For this sir Marhalte 
was a worthy knyght, and for evyll dedis that he ded to the 
contreye of Cornwayle sir Trystram and he fought so longe 
tyll they felle bledynge to the erthe, for they were so sore 
wounded that they myght nat stonde for bledynge. And 
sir Trystram by fortune recoverde, and sir Marhalte dyed 
thorow the stroke he had in the hede. 


So LEVE WE SIR ITRYSTRAM AND TURNE WE UNTO KYNGE 
Marke. 
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HOW KING MARK WAS SORRY FOR THE GOOD RENOWN 
OF SIR TRISTRAM. SOME OF KING ARTHUR'S KNIGHTS 
JOUSTED WITH KNIGHTS OF CORNWALL. 


ow will we speak, and leave Sir Tristram, Sir Palomides, and 
Nee Dinadan in prison, and speak we of other knights that 
sought after Sir Tristram many divers parts of this land. And some 
yede into Cornwall; and by adventure Sir Gaheris, nephew unto 
King Arthur, came unto King Mark, and there he was well received 
and sat at King Mark’s own table and ate of his own mess. Then 
King Mark asked Sir Gaheris what tidings there were in the realm 
of Logris. Sir, said Sir Gaheris, the king reigneth as a noble knight; 
and now but late there was a great jousts and tournament as ever 
I saw any in the realm of Logris, and the most noble knights were 
at that jousts. But there was one knight that did marvellously three 
days, and he bare a black shield, and of all knights that ever | saw 
he proved the best knight. Then, said King Mark, that was Sir 
Launcelot, or Sir Palomides the paynim. Not so, said Sir Gaheris, for 
both Sir Launcelot and Sir Palomides were on the contrary party 
against the Knight with the Black Shield. Then was it Sir Tristram, 
said the king. Yea, said Sir Gaheris. And therewithal the king smote 
down his head, and in his heart he feared sore that Sir Tristram 
should get him such worship in the realm of Logris wherethrough 
that he himself should not be able to withstand him. Thus Sir 
Gaheris had great cheer with King Mark, and with Queen La Beale 


Isoud, the which was glad of Sir Gaheris’ words; for well she wist 
by his deeds and manners that it was Sir Tristram. And then the 
king made a feast royal, and to that feast came Sir Uwaine le Fise 
de Roy Ureine, and some called him Uwaine le Blanchemains. And 
this Sir Uwaine challenged all the knights of Cornwall. Then was 
the king wood wroth that he had no knights to answer him. Then 
Sir Andred, nephew unto King Mark, leapt up and said: I will 
encounter with Sir Uwaine. Then he yede and armed him and 
horsed him in the best manner. And there Sir Uwaine met with Sir 
Andred, and smote him down that he swooned on the earth. Then 
was King Mark sorry and wroth out of measure that he had no 
knight to revenge his nephew, Sir Andred. 

So the king called unto him Sir Dinas, the Seneschal, and prayed 
him for his sake to take upon him to joust with Sir Uwaine. Sir, 
said Sir Dinas, I am full loath to have ado with any knight of the 
Round Table. Yet, said the king, for my love take upon thee to joust. 
So Sir Dinas made him ready, and anon they encountered together 
with great spears, but Sir Dinas was overthrown, horse and man, 
a great fall. Who was wroth but King Mark ! Alas, he said, have I 
no knight that will encounter with yonder knight? Sir, said Sir 
Gaheris, for your sake I will joust. So Sir Gaheris made him ready, 
and when he was armed he rode into the field. And when Sir 
Uwaine saw Sir Gaheris’ shield he rode to him and said: Sir, ye do 
not your part. For, sir, the first time ye were made Knight of the 
Round Table ye sware that ye should not have ado with your 
fellowship wittingly. And pardie, Sir Gaheris, ye knew me well 
enough by my shield, and so do I know you by your shield, and 
though ye would break your oath I would not break mine; for there 
is not one here, nor ye, that shall think I am afeard of you, but I 
durst right well have ado with you, and yet we be sisters’ sons. 
Then was Sir Gaheris ashamed, and so therewithal every knight 
went their way, and Sir Uwaine rode into the country. 

Then King Mark armed him, and took his horse and his spear, 
with a squire with him. And then he rode afore Sir Uwaine, and 
suddenly at a gap he ran upon him as he that was not ware of him, 
and there he smote him almost through the body, and there left 
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him. So within a while there came Sir Kay and found Sir Uwaine, 
and asked him how he was hurt. I wot not, said Sir Uwaine, why 
nor wherefore, but by treason I am sure I gat this hurt; for here 
came a knight suddenly upon me or that I was ware, and suddenly 
hurt me. Then there was come Sir Andred to seek King Mark. Thou 
traitor knight, said Sir Kay, an I wist it were thou that thus traitorly 
hast hurt this noble knight thou shouldst never pass my hands. Sir, 
said Sir Andred, I did never hurt him, and that I will report me to 
himself. Fie on you false knight, said Sir Kay, for ye of Cornwall are 
nought worth. So Sir Kay made carry Sir Uwaine to the Abbey of 
the Black Cross, and there he was healed. And then Sir Gaheris took 
his leave of King Mark, but or he departed he said: Sir king, ye did 
a foul shame unto you and your court, when ye banished Sir 
Tristram out of this country, for ye needed not to have doubted no 
knight an he had been here. And so he departed. 
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OF THE TREASON OF KING MARK, AND HOW SIR 
GAHERIS SMOTE HIM DOWN AND ANDRED HIS COUSIN. 


5] wr there came Sir Kay, the Seneschal, unto King Mark, and 
there he had good cheer showing outward. Now, fair lords, said 
he, will ye prove any adventure in the forest of Morris, in the 
which I know well is as hard an adventure as I know any. Sir, said 
Sir Kay, I will prove it. And Sir Gaheris said he would be avised, 
for King Mark was ever full of treason: and therewithal Sir Gaheris 
departed and rode his way. And by the same way that Sir Kay 
should ride he laid him down to rest, charging his squire to wait 
upon Sir Kay; And warn me when he cometh. So within a while 
Sir Kay came riding that way, and then Sir Gaheris took his horse 
and met him, and said: Sir Kay, ye are not wise to ride at the 
request of King Mark, for he dealeth all with treason. Then said 
Sir Kay: I require you let us prove this adventure. I shall not fail 


you, said Sir Gaheris. And so they rode that time till a lake that 
was that time called the Perilous Lake, and there they abode under 
the shaw of the wood. 

The meanwhile King Mark within the castle of Tintagil avoided 
all his barons, and all other save such as were privy with him were 
avoided out of his chamber. And then he let call his nephew Sir 
Andred, and bade arm him and horse him lightly; and by that time 
it was midnight. And so King Mark was armed in black, horse and 
all; and so at a privy postern they two issued out with their varlets 
with them, and rode till they came to that lake. Then Sir Kay espied 
them first, and gat his spear, and proffered to joust. And King Mark 
rode against him, and smote each other full hard, for the moon 
shone as the bright day. And there at that jousts Sir Kay’s horse 
fell down, for his horse was not so big as the king’s horse, and Sir 
Kay’s horse bruised him full sore. Then Sir Gaheris was wroth that 
Sir Kay had a fall. Then he cried: Knight, sit thou fast in thy saddle, 
for I will revenge my fellow. Then King Mark was afeard of Sir 
Gaheris, and so with evil will King Mark rode against him, and Sir 
Gaheris gave him such a stroke that he fell down. So then forth- 
withal Sir Gaheris ran unto Sir Andred and smote him from his 
horse quite, that his helm smote in the earth, and nigh had broken 
his neck. And therewithal Sir Gaheris alighted, and gat up Sir Kay. 
And then they yode both on foot to them, and bade them yield 
them, and tell their names outher they should die. Then with great 
pain Sir Andred spake first, and said: It is King Mark of Cornwall, 
therefore be ye ware what ye do, and I am Sir Andred, his cousin. 
Fie on you both, said Sir Gaheris, for a false traitor, and false trea- 
son hast thou wrought and he both, under the feigned cheer that 
ye made us ! it were pity, said Sir Gaheris, that thou shouldst live 
any longer. Save my life, said King Mark, and I will make amends; 
and consider that I am a king anointed. It were the more shame, 
said Sir Gaheris, to save thy life; thou art a king anointed with 
cream, and therefore thou shouldst hold with all men of worship; 
and therefore thou art worthy to die. With that he lashed at King 
Mark without saying any more, and covered him with his shield 
and defended him as he might. And then Sir Kay lashed at Sir 


Andred, and therewithal King Mark yielded him unto Sir Gaheris. 
And then he kneeled adown, and made his oath upon the cross of 
the sword, that never while he lived he would be against errant- 
knights. And also he sware to be good friend unto Sir Tristram if 
ever he came into Cornwall. 

By then Sir Andred was on the earth, and Sir Kay would have 
slain him. Let be, said Sir Gaheris, slay him not I pray you. It were 
pity, said Sir Kay, that he should live any longer, for this is nigh 
cousin unto Sir Tristram, and ever he hath been a traitor unto him, 
and by him he was exiled out of Cornwall, and therefore I will slay 
him, said Sir Kay. Ye shall not, said Sir Gaheris; sithen I have given 
the king his life, I pray you give him his life. And therewithal Sir 
Kay let him go. And so Sir Kay and Sir Gaheris rode their way unto 
Dinas, the Seneschal, for because they heard say that he loved well 
Sir Tristram. So they reposed them there, and soon after they rode 
unto the realm of Logris. And so within a little while they met with 
Sir Launcelot that always had Dame Bragwaine with him, to that 
intent he weened to have met the sooner with Sir Tristram; and 
Sir Launcelot asked what tidings in Cornwall, and whether they 
heard of Sir Tristram or not. Sir Kay and Sir Gaheris answered and 
said, that they heard not of him. Then they told Sir Launcelot word 
by word of their adventure. Then Sir Launcelot smiled and said: 
Hard it is to take out of the flesh that is bred in the bone: and so 
made them merry together. 


t= CHAPTER XL = 


HOW AFTER THAT SIR TRISTRAM, SIR PALOMIDES, AND 
SIR DINADAN HAD BEEN LONG IN PRISON THEY WERE 
PELIVERED. 


ow leave we off this tale, and speak we of Sir Dinas that had 
within the castle a paramour, and she loved another knight 
better than him. And so when Sir Dinas went out a-hunting she 


slipped down by a towel, and took with her two brachets, and so 
she yede to the knight that she loved, and he her again. And when 
Sir Dinas came home and missed his paramour and his brachets, 
then was he the more wrother for his brachets than for the lady. 
So then he rode after the knight that had his paramour, and bade 
him turn and joust. So Sir Dinas smote him down, that with the 
fall he brake his leg and his arm. And then his lady and paramour 
cried Sir Dinas mercy, and said she would love him better than ever 
she did. Nay, said Sir Dinas, I shall never trust them that once 
betrayed me, and therefore, as ye have begun, so end, for I will 
never meddle with you. And so Sir Dinas departed, and took his 
brachets with him, and so rode to his castle. 

Now will we turn unto Sir Launcelot, that was right heavy that 
he could never hear no tidings of Sir Tristram, for all this while he 
was in prison with Sir Darras, Palomides, and Dinadan. Then Dame 
Bragwaine took her leave to go into Cornwall, and Sir Launcelot, 
Sir Kay, and Sir Gaheris rode to seek Sir Tristram in the country of 
Surluse. 

Now speaketh this tale of Sir Tristram and of his two fellows, for 
every day Sir Palomides brawled and said language against Sir 
Tristram. I marvel, said Sir Dinadan, of thee, Sir Palomides, an thou 
haddest Sir Tristram here thou wouldst do him no harm; for an a wolf 
and a sheep were together in a prison the wolf would suffer the sheep 
to be in peace. And wit thou well, said Sir Dinadan, this same is Sir 
Tristram at a word, and now must thou do thy best with him, and 
let see now if ye can skift it with your hands. Then was Sir Palomides 
abashed and said little. Sir Palomides, then said Sir Tristram, I have 
heard much of your maugre against me, but I will not meddle with 
you as at this time by my will, because I dread the lord of this place 
that hath us in governance; for an I dread him not more than I do 
thee, soon it should be skift: so they peaced themself. Right so came 
in a damosel and said: Knights, be of good cheer, for ye are sure of 
your lives, and that I heard say my lord, Sir Darras. Then were they 
glad all three, for daily they weened they should have died. 

Then soon after this Sir Tristram fell sick that he weened to have 
died: then Sir Dinadan wept, and so did Sir Palomides under them 


both making great sorrow. So a damosel came in to them and found 
them mourning. Then she went unto Sir Darras, and told him how 
that mighty knight that bare the black shield was likely to die. That 
shall not be, said Sir Darras, for God defend when knights come to 
me for succour that I should suffer them to die within my prison. 
Therefore, said Sir Darras to the damosel, fetch that knight and his 
fellows afore me. And then anon Sir Darras saw Sir Tristram 
brought afore him. He said: Sir knight, me repenteth of thy sick- 
ness, for thou art called a full noble knight, and so it seemeth by 
thee; and wit ye well it shall never be said that Sir Darras shall 
destroy such a noble knight as thou art in prison, howbeit that thou 
hast slain three of my sons, whereby I was greatly aggrieved. But 
now shalt thou go and thy fellows, and your harness and horses 
have been fair and clean kept, and ye shall go where it liketh you, 
upon this covenant, that thou, knight, wilt promise me to be good 
friend to my sons two that be now alive, and also that thou tell me 
thy name. Sir, said he, as for me my name is Sir Tristram de Liones, 
and in Cornwall was I born, and nephew I am unto King Mark. 
And as for the death of your sons I might not do withal, for an 
they had been the next kin that I have I might have done none 
otherwise. And if I had slain them by treason or treachery I had 
been worthy to have died. All this I consider, said Sir Darras, that 
all that ye did was by force of knighthood, and that was the cause 
I would not put you to death. But sith ye be Sir Tristram, the good 
knight, I pray you heartily to be my good friend and to my sons. 
Sir, said Sir Tristram, | promise you by the faith of my body, ever 
while | live I will do you service, for ye have done to us but as a 
natural knight ought to do. Then Sir Tristram reposed him there 
till that he was amended of his sickness; and when he was big and 
strong they took their leave, and every knight took their horses, 
and so departed and rode together till they came to a cross way. 
Now fellows, said Sir Tristram, here will we depart in sundry ways. 
And because Sir Dinadan had the first adventure of him I will 
begin. 
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HOW SIR DINADAN RESCUED A LADY FROM SIR BREUSE 
SAUNCE PITE, AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM RECEIVED A 
SHPELD°OF "MORGAN ‘LE’ FAY. 


o as Sir Dinadan rode by a well he found a lady making great 

dole. What aileth you? said Sir Dinadan. Sir knight, said the 
lady, I am the wofullest lady of the world, for within these five 
days here came a knight called Sir Breuse Saunce Pité, and he slew 
mine own brother, and ever since he hath kept me at his own will, 
and of all men in the world I hate him most; and therefore I require 
you of knighthood to avenge me, for he will not tarry, but be here 
anon. Let him come, said Sir Dinadan, and because of honour of 
all women I will do my part. With this came Sir Breuse, and when 
he saw a knight with his lady he was wood wroth. And then he 
said: Sir knight, keep thee from me. So they hurtled together as 
thunder, and either smote other passing sore, but Sir Dinadan put 
him through the shoulder a grievous wound, and or ever Sir 
Dinadan might turn him Sir Breuse was gone and fled. Then the 
lady prayed him to bring her to a castle there beside but four mile 
thence: and so Sir Dinadan brought her there, and she was 
welcome, for the lord of that castle was her uncle; and so Sir 
Dinadan rode his way upon his adventure. 

Now turn we this tale unto Sir Tristram, that by adventure he 
came to a castle to ask lodging, wherein was Queen Morgan le Fay; 
and so when Sir Tristram was let into that castle he had good cheer 
all that night. And upon the morn when he would have departed 
the queen said: Wit ye well ye shall not depart lightly, for ye are 
here as a prisoner. Jesu defend ! said Sir Tristram, for I was but late 
a prisoner. Fair knight, said the queen, ye shall abide with me till 
that I wit what ye are and from whence ye come, And ever the 
queen would set Sir Tristram on her own side, and her paramour 
on the other side. And ever Queen Morgan would behold Sir 
Tristram, and thereat the knight was jealous, and was in will 


suddenly to have run upon Sir Tristram with a sword, but he left 
it for shame. Then the queen said to Sir Tristram: Tell me thy name, 
and I shall suffer you to depart when ye will. Upon that covenant 
I tell you my name is Sir Tristram de Liones. Ah, said Morgan le 
Fay, an I had wist that, thou shouldst not have departed so soon 
as thou shalt. But sithen I have made a promise I will hold it, with 
that thou wilt promise me to bear upon thee a shield that I shall 
deliver thee, unto the castle of the Hard Rock, where King Arthur 
had cried a great tournament, and there I pray you that ye will be, 
and to do for me as much deeds of arms as ye may do. For at the 
Castle of Maidens, Sir Tristram, ye did marvellous deeds of arms as 
ever I heard knight do. Madam, said Sir Tristram, let me see the 
shield that I shall bear. Then the shield was brought forth, and the 
field was goldish, with a king and a queen therein painted, and a 
knight standing above them, one foot upon the king’s head, and 
the other upon the queen’s. Madam, said Sir Tristram, this is a fair 
shield and a mighty; but what signifieth this king and this queen, 
and the knight standing upon both their heads? I shall tell you, 
said Morgan le Fay, it signifieth King Arthur and Queen Guenever, 
and a knight who holdeth them both in bondage and in servage. 
Who is that knight? said Sir Tristram. That shall ye not wit as at 
this time, said the queen. But as the French book saith, Queen 
Morgan loved Sir Launcelot best, and ever she desired him, and he 
would never love her nor do nothing at her request, and therefore 
she held many knights together for to have taken him by strength. 
And because she deemed that Sir Launcelot loved Queen Guenever 
paramour, and she him again, therefore Queen Morgan le Fay 
ordained that shield to put Sir Launcelot to a rebuke, to that intent 
that King Arthur might understand the love between them. Then 
Sir Tristram took that shield and promised her to bear it at the tour- 
nament at the Castle of the Hard Rock. But Sir Tristram knew not 


that that shicld was ordained against Sir Launcelot, but afterward 
he knew it. 


— Greer? TER XE —- 


HOWOSTR TRISTRAM TOOK WITH HIM THE SHIELD, AND 
ALSO HOW HE SLEW THE PARAMOUR OF MORGAN LE FAY. 


S. then Sir Tristram took his leave of the queen, and took the 
shield with him. Then came the knight that held Queen 
Morgan le Fay, his name was Sir Hemison, and he made him ready 
to follow Sir Tristram. Fair friend, said Morgan, ride not after that 
knight, for ye shall not win no worship of him. Fie on him, coward, 
said Sir Hemison, for I wist never good knight come out of 
Cornwall but if it were Sir Tristram de Liones. What an that be he? 
said she. Nay, nay, said he, he is with La Beale Isoud, and this is 
but a daffish knight. Alas, my fair friend, ye shall find him the best 
knight that ever ye met withal, for I know him better than ye do. 
For your sake, said Sir Hemison, I shall slay him. Ah, fair friend, 
said the queen, me repenteth that ye will follow that knight, for I 
fear me sore of your again coming. With this this knight rode his 
way wood wroth, and he rode after Sir Tristram as fast as he had 
been chased with knights. When Sir Tristram heard a knight come 
after him so fast he returned about, and saw a knight come after 
him so fast he returned about, and saw a knight coming against 
him. And when he came nigh to Sir Tristram he cried on high: Sir 
knight, keep thee from me. Then they rushed together as it had 
been thunder, and Sir Hemison brised his spear upon Sir Tristram, 
but his harness was so good that he might not hurt him. And Sir 
Tristram smote him harder, and bare him through the body, and 
he fell over his horse’s croup. Then Sir Tristram turned to have 
done more with his sword, but he saw so much blood go from him 
that him seemed he was likely to die, and so he departed from him 
and came to a fair manor to an old knight, and there Sir Tristram 


lodged. 


tom HAP TER@sE lI) 


HOW MORGAN LE FAY BURIED HER PARAMOUR, 
AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM PRAISED SIR LAUNCELOT 
AND HIS KIN. 


ow leave to speak of Sir Tristram, and speak we of the knight 
Nin. was wounded to the death. Then his varlet alighted, and 
took off his helm, and then he asked his lord whether there were 
any life in him. There is in me life, said the knight, but it is but 
little; and therefore leap thou up behind me when thou hast 
holpen me up, and hold me fast that I fall not, and bring me to 
Queen Morgan le Fay; for deep draughts of death draw to my heart 
that I may not live, for I would fain speak with her or I died: for 
else my soul will be in great peril an I die. Forthwith with great 
pain his varlet brought him to the castle, and there Sir Hemison 
fell down dead. When Morgan le Fay saw him dead she made great 
sorrow out of reason; and then she let despoil him unto his shirt, 
and so she let him put into a tomb. And about the tomb she let 
write: Here lieth Sir Hemison, slain by the hands of Sir Tristram de 
Liones. 

Now turn we unto Sir Tristram, that asked the knight his host 
if he saw late any knights adventurous. Sir, he said, the last night 
here lodged with me Ector de Maris and a damosel with him, and 
that damosel told me that he was one of the best knights of the 
world. That is not so, said Sir Tristram, for I know four better 
knights of his own blood, and the first is Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
call him the best knight, and Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis, Sir 
Blamore de Ganis, and Sir Gaheris. Nay, said his host, Sir Gawaine 
is a better knight than he. That is not so, said Sir Tristram, for I 
have met with them both, and I felt Sir Gaheris for the better 
knight, and Sir Lamorak I call him as good as any of them except 
Sir Launcelot. Why name ye not Sir Tristram? said his host, for I 
account him as good as any of them. I know not Sir Tristram, said 
Tristram. Thus they talked and bourded as long as them list, and 


then went to rest. And on the morn Sir Tristram departed, and took 
his leave of his host, and rode toward the Roche Dure, and none 
adventure had Sir Tristram but that; and so he rested not till he 
came to the castle, where he saw five hundred tents. 


-— CHAr LEBR2LIV 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AT A TOURNAMENT BARE THE 
SHIELD THAT MORGAN LE FAY DELIVERED TO HIM. 


hip the King of Scots and the King of Ireland held against King 
Arthur’s knights, and there began a great medley. So came in 
Sir Tristram and did marvellous deeds of arms, for there he smote 
down many knights. And ever he was afore King Arthur with that 
shield. And when King Arthur saw that shield he marvelled greatly 
in what intent it was made; but Queen Guenever deemed as it was, 
wherefore she was heavy. Then was there a damosel of Queen 
Morgan in a chamber by King Arthur, and when she heard King 
Arthur speak of that shield, then she spake openly unto King 
Arthur. Sir King, wit ye well this shield was ordained for you, to 
warn you of your shame and dishonour, and that longeth to you 
and your queen. And then anon that damosel picked her away 
privily, that no man wist where she was become. Then was King 
Arthur sad and wroth, and asked from whence came that damosel. 
There was not one that knew her nor wist where she was become. 
Then Queen Guenever called to her Sir Ector de Maris, and there 
she made her complaint to him, and said: I wot well this shield was 
made by Morgan le Fay in despite of me and of Sir Launcelot, 
wherefore I dread me sore lest I should be destroyed. And ever the 
king beheld Sir Tristram, that did so marvellous deeds of arms that 
he wondered sore what knight he might be, and well he wist it 
was not Sir Launcelot. And it was told him that Sir Tristram was 
in Petit Britain with Isoud la Blanche Mains, for he deemed, an he 
had been in the realm of Logris, Sir Launcelot or some of his fellows 


that were in the quest of Sir Tristram that they should have found 
him or that time. So King Arthur had marvel what knight he might 
be. And ever Sir Arthur’s eye was on that shield. All that espied 
the queen, and that made her sore afeard. 

Then ever Sir Tristram smote down knights wonderly to behold, 
what upon the right hand and upon the left hand, that unnethe 
no knight might withstand him. And the King of Scots and the 
King of Ireland began to withdraw them. When Arthur espied that, 
he thought that that knight with the strange shield should not 
escape him. Then he called unto him Sir Uwaine le Blanche Mains, 
and bade him arm him and make him ready. So anon King Arthur 
and Sir Uwaine dressed them before Sir Tristram, and required him 
to tell them where he had that shield. Sir, he said, I had it of Queen 
Morgan le Fay, sister unto King Arthur. 


So here endeth this history of this book, for it is the first book of 
Sir Tristram de Liones and the second book of Sir Tristram 
followeth. 


BOOK X 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM JOUSTED, AND SMOTE DOWN KING 
APP ORAESAWSEaME, POD HIMeNOT THE CAUSEWHY 
HE SARE THAR SHTEED. 


— if so be ye can descrive what ye bear, ye are worthy to bear 
the arms. As for that, said Sir Tristram, I will answer you; this 
shield was given me, not desired, of Queen Morgan le Fay; and as 
for me, I can not descrive these arms, for it is no point of my charge, 
and yet I trust to God to bear them with worship. Truly, said King 
Arthur, ye ought not to bear none arms but if ye wist what ye bear: 
but I pray you tell me your name. To what intent? said Sir Tristram. 
For | would wit, said Arthur. Sir, ye shall not wit as at this time. 
Then shall ye and | do battle together, said King Arthur. Why, said 
Sir Tristram, will ye do battle with me but if I tell you my name? 
and that little needeth you an ye were a man of worship, for ye 
have seen me this day have had great travail, and therefore ye are 
a villainous knight to ask battle of me, considering my great travail; 
howbeit I will not fail you, and have ye no doubt that I fear not 
you; though you think you have me at a great advantage yet shall 
I right well endure you. And therewithal King Arthur dressed his 
shield and his spear, and Sir Tristram against him, and they came 
so eagerly together. And there King Arthur brake his spear all to 
pieces upon Sir Tristram’s shield. But Sir Tristram hit Arthur again, 
that horse and man fell to the earth. And there was King Arthur 
wounded on the left side, a great wound and a perilous. 

Then when Sir Uwaine saw his lord Arthur lie on the ground 
sore wounded, he was passing heavy. And then he dressed his 
shield and his spear, and cried aloud unto Sir Tristram and said: 
Knight, defend thee. So they came together as thunder, and Sir 
Uwaine brised his spear all to pieces upon Sir Tristram’s shield, and 


Sir Tristram smote him harder and sorer, with such a might that 
he bare him clean out of his saddle to the earth. With that Sir 
Tristram turned about and said: Fair knights, I had no need to joust 
with you, for I have had enough to do this day. Then arose Arthur 
and went to Sir Uwaine, and said to Sir Tristram: We have as we 
have deserved, for through our orgulyté we demanded battle of 
you, and yet we knew not your name. Nevertheless, by Saint Cross, 
said Sir Uwaine, he is a strong knight at mine advice as any is now 
living. 

Then Sir Tristram departed, and in every place he asked and 
demanded after Sir Launcelot, but in no place he could not hear 
of him whether he were dead or alive; wherefore Sir Tristram made 
great dole and sorrow. So Sir Tristram rode by a forest, and then 
was he ware of a fair tower by a marsh on that one side, and on 
that other side a fair meadow. And there he saw ten knights fight- 
ing together. And ever the nearer he came he saw how there was 
but one knight did battle against nine knights, and that one did so 
marvellously that Sir Tristram had great wonder that ever one 
knight might do so great deeds of arms. And then within a little 
while he had slain half their horses and unhorsed them, and their 
horses ran in the fields and forest. Then Sir Tristram had so great 
pity of that one knight that endured so great pain, and ever he 
thought it should be Sir Palomides, by his shield. And so he rode 
unto the knights and cried unto them, and bade them cease of their 
battle, for they did themselves great shame so many knights to fight 
with one. Then answered the master of those knights, his name 
was called Breuse Saunce Pité, that was at that time the most 
mischievoust knight living, and said thus: Sir knight, what have ye 
ado with us to meddle? and therefore, an ye be wise, depart on 
your way as ye came, for this knight shall not escape us. That were 
pity, said Sir Tristram, that so good a knight as he is should be slain 
So cowardly; and therefore I warn you I will succour him with all 
my puissance. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM SAVED SIR PALOMIDES' LIFE, AND 
HOW THReRR@MISEDTOTIGHT TOGETHERWITHIN A 
FORTNIGHT. 


S; Sir Tristram alighted off his horse because they were on foot, 
that they should not slay his horse, and then dressed his shield, 
with his sword in his hand, and he smote on the right hand and on 
the left hand passing sore, that well-nigh at every stroke he struck 
down a knight. And when they espied his strokes they fled all with 
Breuse Saunce Pité unto the tower, and Sir Tristram followed fast 
after with his sword in his hand, but they escaped into the tower, 
and shut Sir Tristram without the gate. And when Sir Tristram saw 
this he returned aback unto Sir Palomides, and found him sitting 
under a tree sore wounded. Ah, fair knight, said Sir Tristram, well 
be ye found. Gramercy, said Sir Palomides, of your great goodness, 
for ye have rescued me of my life, and saved me from my death. 
What is your name? said Sir Tristram. He said: My name is Sir 
Palomides. O Jesu, said Sir Tristram, thou hast a fair grace of me 
this day that I should rescue thee, and thou art the man in the world 
that I most hate; but now make thee ready, for I will do battle with 
thee. What is your name? said Sir Palomides. My name is Sir 
Tristram, your mortal enemy. It may be so, said Sir Palomides; but 
ye have done over much for me this day that I should fight with 
you; for inasmuch as ye have saved my life it will be no worship 
for you to have ado with me, for ye are fresh and I am wounded 
sore, and therefore, an ye will needs have ado with me, assign me 
a day and then | shall meet with you without fail. Ye say well, said 
Sir Tristram, now I assign you to meet me in the meadow by the 
river of Camelot, where Merlin set the peron. So they were agreed. 

Then Sir Tristram asked Sir Palomides why the ten knights did 
battle with him. For this cause, said Sir Palomides; as I rode upon 
mine adventures in a forest here beside I espied where lay a dead 
knight, and a lady weeping beside him. And when | saw her making 


such dole, I asked her who slew her lord. Sir, she said, the falsest 
knight of the world now living, and he is the most villain that ever 
man heard speak of, and his name is Sir Breuse Saunce Pité. Then 
for pity I made thé damosel to leap on her palfrey, and J promised 
her to be her warrant, and to help her to inter her lord. And so, 
suddenly, as I came riding by this tower, there came out Sir Breuse 
Saunce Pité, and suddenly he struck me from my horse. And then 
or I might recover my horse this Sir Breuse slew the damosel. And 
so I took my horse again, and I was sore ashamed, and so began the 
medley betwixt us: and this is the cause wherefore we did this battle. 
Well, said Sir Tristram, now I understand the manner of your battle, 
but in any wise have remembrance of your promise that ye have 
made with me to do battle with me this day fortnight. I shall not fail 
you, said Sir Palomides. Well, said Sir Tristram, as at this time I will 
not fail you till that ye be out of the danger of your enemies. 

So they mounted upon their horses, and rode together unto that 
forest, and there they found a fair well, with clear water bubbling. 
Fair sir, said Sir Tristram, to drink of that water have I courage; and 
then they alighted off their horses. And then were they ware by 
them where stood a great horse tied to a tree, and ever he neighed. 
And then were they were of a fair knight armed, under a tree, lack- 
ing no piece of harness, save his helm lay under his head. By the 
good lord, said Sir Tristram, yonder lieth a well-faring knight; what 
is best to do? Awake him, said Sir Palomides. So Sir Tristram awaked 
him with the butt of his spear. And so the knight rose up hastily 
and put his helm upon his head, and gal a great spear in his hand: 
and without any more words he hurled unto Sir Tristram, and 
smote him clean from his saddle to the earth, and hurt him on the 
left side, that Sir Tristram lay in great peril. Then he walloped 
farther, and fetched his course, and came hurling upon Sir 
Palomides, and there he struck him a part through the body, that 
he fell from his horse to the earth. And then this strange knight left 
them there, and took his way through the forest. With this Sir 
Palomides and Sir Tristram were on foot, and gat their horses again, 
and either asked counsel of other, what was best to do. By my head, 
said Sir Tristram, I will follow this strong knight that thus hath 


shamed us. Well, said Sir Palomides, and I will repose me hereby 
with a friend of mine. Beware, said Sir Tristram unto Palomides, 
that ye fail not that day that ye have set with me to do battle, for, 
as I deem, ye will not hold your day, for I am much bigger than ye. 
As for that, said Sir Palomides, be it as it be may, for I fear you not, 
for an I be not sick nor prisoner, I will not fail you; but I have cause 
to have more doubt of you that ye will not meet with me, for ye 
ride after yonder strong knight. And if ye meet with him it is an 
hard adventure an ever ye escape his hands. Right so Sir Tristram 
and Sir Palomides departed, and either took their ways diverse. 


-—— CHAPTER III — 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM SOUGHT A STRONG KNIGHT THAT 
HAD SMITTEN HIM DOWN, AND MANY OTHER KNIGHTS 
OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


Np so Sir Tristram rode long after this strong knight. And at 
ye last he saw where lay a lady overthwart a dead knight. 
Fair lady, said Sir Tristram, who hath slain your lord? Sir, she said, 
here came a knight riding, as my lord and | rested us here, and 
asked him of whence he was, and my lord said of Arthur’s court. 
Therefore, said the strong knight, I will joust with thee, for I hate 
all these that be of Arthur’s court. And my lord that lieth here dead 
amounted upon his horse, and the strong knight and my lord 
encountered together, and there he smote my lord throughout 
with his spear, and thus he hath brought me in great woe and 
damage. That me repenteth, said Sir Tristram, of your great anger, 
an it please you tell me your husband’s name. Sir, said she, his 
name was Galardoun, that would have proved a good knight. So 
departed Sir Tristram from that dolorous lady, and had much evil 
lodging. Then on the third day Sir Tristram met with Sir Gawaine 
and with Sir Bleoberis in a forest at a lodge, and either were sore 
wounded. Then Sir Tristram asked Sir Gawaine and Sir Bleoberis 
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if they met with such a knight, with such a cognisance, with a 
covered shield. Fair sir, said these knights, such a knight met with 
us to our great damage. And first he smote down my fellow, Sir 
Bleoberis, and sore wounded him because he bade me I should not 
have ado with him, for why he was over-strong for me. That strong 
knight took his words’at scorn, and said he said it for mockery. And 
they they rode together, and so he hurt my fellow. And when he 
had done so I might not for shame but I must joust with him. And 
at the first course he smote me down and my horse to the earth. 
And there he had almost slain me, and from us he took his horse 
and departed, and in an evil time we met with him. Fair knights, 
said Sir Tristram, so he met with me, and with another knight that 
hight Palomides, and he smote us both down with one spear, and 
hurt us right sore. By my faith, said Sir Gawaine, by my counsel 
ye shall let him pass and seek him no further: for at the next feast 
of the Round Table, upon pain of my head ye shall find him there. 
By my faith, said Sir Tristram, I shall never rest till that I find him. 
And then Sir Gawaine asked him his name. Then he said: My name 
is Sir Tristram. And so either told other their names, and then 
departed Sir Tristram and rode his way. 

And by fortune in a meadow Sir Tristram met with Sir Kay, the 
Seneschal, and Sir Dinadan. What tidings with you, said Sir 
Tristram, with you knights? Not good, said these knights. Why so? 
said Sir Tristram; I pray you tell me, for I ride to seek a knight. 
What cognisance beareth he? said Sir Kay. He beareth, said Sir 
Tristram, a covered shield close with cloth. By my head, said Sir 
Kay, that is the same knight that met with us, for this night we 
were lodged within a widow’s house, and there was that knight 
lodged; and when he wist we were of Arthur's court he spoke great 
villainy by the king, and specially by the Queen Guenever, and 
then on the morn was waged battle with him for that cause. And 
at the first recounter, said Sir Kay, he smote me down from my 
horse and hurt me passing sore; and when my fellow, Sir Dinadan, 
Saw me smitten down and hurt he would not revenge me, but fled 
from me; and thus he departed. And then Sir Tristram asked them 
their names, and so either told other their names. And so Sir 


Tristram departed from Sir Kay, and from Sir Dinadan, and so he 
passed through a great forest into a plain, till he was ware of a 
priory, and there he reposed him with a good man six days. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM SMOTE DOWN SIR SAGRAMORE LE 
DESIROUS AND SIR DODINAS LE SAVAGE. 


en then he sent his man that hight Gouvernail, and 
commanded him to go to a city thereby to fetch him new 
harness; for it was long time afore that that Sir Tristram had been 
refreshed, his harness was brised and broken. And when 
Gouvernail, his servant, was come with his apparel, he took his 
leave at the widow, and mounted upon his horse, and rode his way 
early on the morn. And by sudden adventure Sir Tristram met with 
Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and with Sir Dodinas le Savage. And 
these two knights met with Sir Tristram and questioned with him, 
and asked him if he would joust with them. Fair knights, said Sir 
Tristram, with a good will I would joust with you, but I have 
promised at a day set, near hand, to do battle with a strong knight; 
and therefore J am loath to have ado with you, for an it misfor- 
tuned me here to be hurt I should not be able to do my battle which 
I promised. As for that, said Sagramore, maugre your head, ye shall 
joust with us or ye pass from us. Well, said Sir Tristram, if ye enforce 
me thereto I must do what I may. And then they dressed their 
shields, and came running together with great ire. But through Sir 
Tristram’s great force he struck Sir Sagramore from his horse. Then 
he hurled his horse farther, and said to Sir Dodinas: Knight, make 
thee ready; and so through fine force Sir Tristram struck Dodinas 
from his horse. And when he saw them lie on the earth he took his 
bridle, and rode forth on his way, and his man Gouvernail with him. 

Anon as Sir Tristram was passed, Sir Sagramore and Sir Dodinas 
gat again their horses, and mounted up lightly and followed after 


Sir Tristram. And when Sir Tristram saw them come so fast after 
him he returned with his horse to them, and asked them what they 
would. It is not long ago sithen I smote you to the earth at your 
own request and desire: I would have ridden by you, but ye would 
not suffer me, and now meseemeth ye would do more battle with 
me. That is truth, said Sir Sagramore and Sir Dodinas, for we will 
be revenged of the despite ye have done to us. Fair knights, said Sir 
Tristram, that shall little need you, for all that I did to you ye caused 
it; wherefore I require you of your knighthood leave me as at this 
time, for Iam sure an I do battle with you I shall not escape with- 
out great hurts, and as I suppose ye shall not escape all lotless. And 
this is the cause why I am so loath to have ado with you; for I must 
fight within these three days with a good knight, and as valiant as 
any is now living, and if I be hurt I shall not be able to do battle 
with him. What knight is that, said Sir Sagramore, that ye shall fight 
withal? Sirs, said he, it is a good knight called Sir Palomides. By my 
head, said Sir Sagramore and Sir Dodinas, ye have cause to dread 
him, for ye shall find him a passing good knight, and a valiant. And 
because ye shall have ado with him we will forbear you as at this 
time, and else ye should not escape us lightly. But, fair knight, said 
Sir Sagramore, tell us your name. Sir, said he, my name is Sir 
Tristram de Liones. Ah, said Sagramore and Sir Dodinas, well be ye 
found, for much worship have we heard of you. And then either 
took leave of other, and departed on their Way. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM MET AT THE PERON WITH SIR 
LAUNCELOT, AND HOW THEY FOUGHT TOG@EREER: 
UNKNOWN. 


fp departed Sir Tristram and rode straight unto Camelot, to 
the peron that Merlin had made to-fore, where Sir Lanceor, 
that was the king’s son of Ireland, was slain by the hands of Balin. 


And in that same place was the fair lady Colombe slain, that was 
love unto Sir Lanceor; for after he was dead she took his sword 
and thrust it through her body. And by the craft of Merlin he made 
to inter this knight, Lanceor, and his lady, Colombe, under one 
stone. And at that time Merlin prophesied that in that same place 
should fight two the best knights that ever were in Arthur's days, 
and the best lovers. So when Sir Tristram came to the tomb where 
Lanceor and his lady were buried he looked about him after Sir 
Palomides. Then was he ware of a seemly knight came, riding 
against him all in white, with a covered shield. When he came nigh 
Sir Tristram he said on high: Ye be welcome, sir knight, and well 
and truly have ye holden your promise. And then they dressed 
their shields and spears, and came together with all their might of 
their horses; and they met so fiercely that both their horses and 
knights fell to the earth, and as fast as they might avoided their 
horses, and put their shields afore them; and they struck together 
with bright swords, as men that were of might, and either 
wounded other wonderly sore, that the blood ran out upon the 
grass. And thus they fought the space of four hours, that never one 
would speak to other one word, and of their harness they had 
hewn off many pieces. O Lord Jesu, said Gouvernail, I marvel 
greatly of the strokes my master hath given to your master. By my 
head, said Sir Launcelot’s servant, your master hath not given so 
many but your master has received as many or more. O Jesu, said 
Gouvernail, it is too much for Sir Palomides to suffer or Sir 
Launcelot, and yet pity it were that either of these good knights 
should destroy other’s blood. So they stood and wept both, and 
made great dole when they saw the bright swords over-covered 
with blood of their bodies. 

Then at the last spake Sir Launcelot and said: Knight, thou fight- 
est wonderly well as ever I saw knight, therefore, an it please you, 
tell me your name. Sir, said Sir Tristram, that is me loath to tell 
any man my name. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, an I were required I 
was never loath to tell my name. It is well said, said Sir Tristram, 
then I require you to tell me your name? Fair knight, he said, my 
name is Sir Launcelot du Lake. Alas, said Sir Tristram, what have 


I done ! for ye are the man in the world that I love best. Fair knight, 
said Sir Launcelot, tell me your name? Truly, said he, my name is 
Sir Tristram de Liones. O Jesu, said Sir Launcelot, what adventure 
is befallen me ! And therewith Sir Launcelot kneeled down and 
yielded him up his sword. And therewith Sir Tristram kneeled 
down, and yielded him up his sword. And so either gave other the 
degree. And then they both forthwithal went to the stone, and set 
them down upon it, and took their horses to cool them, and either 
kissed other an hundred times. And then anon after they took off 
their helms and rode to Camelot. And there they met with Sir 
Gawaine and with Sir Gaheris that had made promise to Arthur 
never to come again to the court till they had brought Sir Tristram 
with them. 


t= CHAPTER VI == 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT BROUGHT SIR TRISTRAM TO Th 
COURT, AND OF THE GREAT JOY THAT THE KING AND 
OTHER MADE FOR THE COMING OF SIR TRISTRAM. 


Re again, said Sir Launcelot, for your quest is done, for I] 
have met with Sir Tristram: lo, here is his own person ! Then 
was Sir Gawaine glad, and said to Sir Tristram: Ye are welcome, for 
now have ye eased me greatly of my labour. For what cause, said 
Sir Gawaine, came ye into this court? Fair sir, said Sir Tristram, I 
came into this country because of Sir Palomides; for he and J had 
assigned at this day to have done battle together at the peron, and 
I marvel I hear not of him. And thus by adventure my lord, Sir 
Launcelot, and I met together. With this came King Arthur, and 
when he wist that there was Sir Tristram, then he ran unto him 
and took him by the hand and said: Sir Tristram, ye are as welcome 
as any knight that ever came to this court. And when the king had 
heard how Sir Launcelot and he had foughten, and either had 
wounded other wonderly sore, then the king made great dole. 


Then Sir Tristram told the king how he came thither for to have 
had ado with Sir Palomides. And then he told the king how he had 
rescued him from the nine knights and Breuse Saunce Pité; and 
how he found a knight lying by a well, and that knight smote down 
Sir Palomides and me, but his shield was covered with a cloth. So 
Sir Palomides left me, and I followed after that knight; and in many 
places I found where he had slain knights, and for-jousted many. 
By my head, said Sir Gawaine, that same knight smote me down 
and Sir Bleoberis, and hurt us sore both, he with the covered 
shield. Ah, said Sir Kay, that knight smote me down and hurt me 
passing sore, and fain would I have known him, but I might not. 
Jesu, mercy, said Arthur, what knight was that with the covered 
shield? I know not, said Sir Tristram; and so said they all. Now, said 
King Arthur, then wot I, for it is Sir Launcelot. Then they all looked 
upon Sir Launcelot and said: Ye have beguiled us with your 
covered shield. It is not the first time, said Arthur, he hath done 
so. My lord, said Sir Launcelot, truly wit ye well I was the same 
knight that bare the covered shield; and because I would not be 
known that I was of your court I said no worship of your house. 
That is truth, said Sir Gawaine, Sir Kay, and Sir Bleoberis. 

Then King Arthur took Sir Tristram by the hand and went to 
the Table Round. Then came Queen Guenever and many ladies 
with her, and all the ladies said at one voice: Welcome, Sir Tristram! 
Welcome, said the damosels. Welcome, said knights. Welcome, said 
Arthur, for one of the best knights, and the gentlest of the world, 
and the man of most worship; for of all manner of hunting thou 
bearest the prize, and of all measures of blowing thou art the begin- 
ning, and of all the terms of hunting and hawking ye are the begin- 
ner, of all instruments of music ye are the best; therefore, gentle 
knight, said Arthur, ye are welcome to this court. And also, J pray 
you, said Arthur, grant me a boon. It shall be at your command- 
ment, said Tristram. Well, said Arthur, I will desire of you that ye 
will abide in my court. Sir, said Sir Tristram, thereto is me loath, 
for I have ado in many countries. Not so, said Arthur, ye have 
promised it me, ye May not say nay. Sir, said Sir Tristram, I will as 
ye will. Then went Arthur unto the sieges about the Round Table, 


and looked in every siege the which were void that lacked knights. 
And then the king saw in the siege of Marhaus letters that said: 
This is the siege of the noble knight, Sir Tristram. And then Arthur 
made Sir Tristram Knight of the Table Round, with great nobley 
and great feast as might be thought. For Sir Marhaus was slain 
afore by the hands of Sir Tristram in an island; and that was well 
known at that time in the court of Arthur, for this Marhaus was a 
worthy knight. And for evil deeds that he did unto the country of 
Cornwall Sir Tristram and he fought. And they fought so long, trac- 
ing and traversing, till they fell bleeding to the earth; for they were 
so sore wounded that they might not stand for bleeding. And Sir 
Tristram by fortune recovered, and Sir Marhaus died through the 
stroke on the head. So leave we of Sir Tristram and speak we of 
King Mark. 
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ce kynge Marke had grete dispyte at sir Trystram. 
And whan he chaced hym oute of Cornwayle (yette 
was he nevew unto kynge Marke, but he had grete suspeccion 
unto sir Trystram bycause of his quene, La Beall Isode, for 
hym semed that there was muche love betwene them twayne), 
so whan sir Trystram was departed oute of Cornwayle into 
Ingelonde, kynge Marke harde of the grete proues that 
sir Trystram ded there, wyth the whyche he greved. 

So he sente on his party men to aspye what dedis he ded, and 
the quene sente pryvaly on hir party spyes to know what dedis 
he had done, for full grete love was there betwene them. So 
whan the messyngers were com home they tolde the trouthe 
as they herde, and how he passed all other knyghtes but yf 
hit were sir Launcelot. Than kynge Marke was ryght hevy 
of tho tydynges, and as glad was La Beale Isode. 

Than grete dispyte kynge Marke had at hym, and so he 
toke wyth hym two knyghtes and two squyers, and disgysed 
hymself, and toke his way into Ingelonde to the entente 
to sle sir Trystram. And one of tho knyghtes hyght sir Ber- 
sules, and the other knyght was callyd Amaunte. So as 
they rode kynge Marke asked a knyght that he mette, where 
he myght fynde kynge Arthure. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘at Camelot.’ 

Also he asked that knyght aftir sir Trystrams, whether 
(he] herde of hym in the courte of kynge Arthure. 

‘Wete you well,’ seyde that knyght, ‘ye shall fynde sir 
Trystram there for a man of worshyp moste that is now 
lyvynge, for thorow his proues he wan the turnement at the 


Castell of Maydyns that stondyth by the Roche Dure. And 
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sytthen he hath wonne wyth his hondys thirty knyghtes that 


were men of grete honoure. And the laste batayle that ever 
he ded he fought with sir Launcelot, and that was a mer- 
vaylus batayle. And by love and not by force sir Launcelotte 
brought sir Trystram to the courte. And of hym kynge 
Arthure made passynge grete joy, and so made hym knyght 
of the Table Rounde, and his seate is in the same place where 
sir Marhalte the good knyghtes seate was.’ 

Than was kynge Marke passynge sory whan he harde of 
the honour of sir Trystram, and so they departed. Than 
seyde kynge Marke unto his two knyghtes, 

‘Now I woll tell you my counsell, for ye ar the men that 
I moste truste on lyve. And I woll that ye wete my com- 
mynge hydir is to this entente, for to destroy sir Trystram 
by som wylys other by treson, and hit shall be harde and 
ever he ascape oure hondis.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Bersules, ‘my lorde, what meane you? 
For and ye be sette in such a way, ye ar disposed shamfully, 
for sir Trystram is the knyght of worshyp moste that we 
knowe lyvynge. And therefore I warne you playnly, I woll 
not consente to the deth of hym, and therefore I woll yelde 
hym my servyse and forsake you.’ 

Whan kynge Marke harde hym say so, suddeynly he 
drewe hys swerde and seyde, ‘A, traytoure!’, and smote 
sir Bersules on the hede that the swerde wente to his teithe. 
Whan sir Amant, his felow, sawe hym do that vylaunce 
dede, and his squyers also, [they] seyde to the kynge, 

“Hit was foule done and myschevously, wherefore we woll 
do you no more servyse. And wete you well we woll appele 
you of treson afore kynge Arthure.’ 

Than was kynge Marke wondirly wrothe, and wolde have 
'slayne? Amaunte, but he and the two squyers hylde them 
togydirs and sette nought by his malyce. So whan kynge 
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Marke sawe he myght nat be revenged on them, he seyde 
thus unto the knyght Amante: 

‘Wyte thou well, and thou appeyche me of treson, I shall 
thereof defende me afore kynge Arthure, but I requyre the 
that thou telle nat my name that I am kynge Marke, what- 
somevir com of me.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Amante, ‘I woll nat discover your 
name. 

And so they departed. And sir Amante and his felowys 
toke the body of sir Bersules and buryed hit. 

Than kynge Marke rode tyll he come to a fountayne, and 
there he rested hym by that fountayne, and stoode in a dwere 
whether he myght ryde to kynge Arthurs courte other none, 
or to returne agayne to his contrey. 

And as he thus restyd hym by that fountayne, there cam 
by hym a knyght well armed on horsebacke, and he alyght 
and tyed his horse and sette hym downe by the brynke of 
the fountayne, and there he made grete langoure and dole. 
And so he made the dolefullyst complaynte of love that ever 
man herde, and all this whyle was he nat ware of kynge 
Marke. And this was a grete complay[n]te: he cryed and 
wepte and sayde, 

‘O, thou fayre quene of Orkeney, kynge Lottys wyff and 
modir unto sir Gawayne and to sir Gaherys, and modir to 
many other, for thy love I am in grete paynys!’ 

Than kynge Marke arose and wente nere hym and seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, ye have made a piteuos complay([n|]te.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the knyght, ‘hit is an hondred parte more 
rufullyer than myne herte can uttir.’ 

‘I requyre you,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘telle me youre 
name.’ 

‘Sir, as for my name, I wyll not hyde hit from no knyght 
that beryth a shylde. Sir, my name is sir Lameroke de 
Galys.’ 

But whan sir Lameroke herde kynge Marke speke, than 
wyste he well by his speche that he was a Cornysh knyght. 
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‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘I undirstonde by your 
tunge that ye be of Cornewayle, wherein there dwellyth the 
shamfullist knyght of a kynge that is now lyvynge, for he is 
a grete enemy to all good knyghtes. And [that] prevyth 
well, for he hath chased oute of that contrey sir Trystram 
that is the worshypfullyst knyght that now is lyvynge, and 
all knyghtes spekyth of hym worship; and for the jeleousnes 
of his quene he hath chaced hym oute of his contrey. Hit 
is pité’, seyde sir Lameroke, ‘that ony suche false kynge 
cowarde as kynge Marke is shulde be macched with suche a 
fayre lady and a good as La Beall Isode is, for all the wo[r]lde 
of hym spekyth shame, and of her grete worshyp as ony 
quene may have.’ 

‘I have nat ado in this mater,’ seyde kynge Marke, 
[‘neyther noughte woll I speke thereof.’ 

‘Well seyde’, seyde sir Lameroke. ] 

‘But, sir, can you tell me ony tydyngis?’ 

‘I can telle you,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘there shall be a 
grete turnemente in haste bysyde Camelot, at the Castell of 
Jagent. And the Kynge wyth the Hondred Knyghtys and the 
kynge of Irelonde, as I suppose, makyth that turnemente.’ 

Than cam there a knyght that was callyd sir Dynadan, 
and salewed them bothe. And whan he wyste that kynge 
Marke was a knyght of Cornwayle, he repreved hym for the 
love of kynge Marke a thousand-folde more than ded sir La- 
meroke, And so he profirde to juste with kynge Marke. 
And he was full lothe thereto, but sir Dynadan egged hym 
so that he justed wyth sir Lameroke. And sir Lameroke 
smote kynge Marke so sore that he bare hym on his speare 
ende over his horse tayle. 

And than kynge Marke arose, and gate his horse agayne, 
and folowed aftir sir Lameroke. But sir Dynadan wolde 
nat juste with sir Lameroke, but he tolde kynge Marke that 
sir Lameroke was sir Kay the Senescyall. 

‘That is nat s[o,]’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for he is muche 
bygger than sir Kay.’ 
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And so he folowed and overtoke hym and bade hym 
abyde. 

‘What woll ye do?’ seyde sir Lameroke. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I woll fyght wyth a swerde, for ye have 
shamed me with a speare.’ 

And therewyth they daysshed togydyrs wyth swerdis. And 
sir Lamerok suffyrde hym and forbare hym, and kynge 
Marke was passyng besy and smote thycke strokys. Than 
sir Lameroke saw he wolde nat stynte, he waxed somwhat 
wrothe, and doubled his strokys, for he was of the nobelyste 
of the worlde. And he beete hym so on the helme that his 
hede [henge] nyghe on the sadyll-bowe. Whan sir Lameroke 
saw hym fare so, he sayde, 

‘Knyght, what chere? Mesemyth ye have nyghe youre 
fylle of fyghtynge. Hit were pyté to do you ony more harme, 
for ye ar but a meane knyght. Therefore I gyff you leve to 
go where ye lyst.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for ye and I be no 
macchis.’ 

Than sir Dynadan mocked kynge Marke and seyde, 

“Ye ar nat able to macche a good knyght!’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘at the fyrste tyme that 
[1] justed with this knyght, ye refused hym.’ 

“Thynke ye that a shame?’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘Nay, sir, hit 
is ever worshyp toa knyght to refuse that thynge that he may 
nat attayne. Therefore your worshyp had bene muche more to 
have refused hymas I ded, for I warne you playnly he is able to 
beate suche fyveas year and I be: for ye knyghtis of Cornwayle 
ar no men of worshyp as other knyghtes ar, and bycause ye ar 
nat of worshyp, ye hate all men of worship, for never in your 
contrey was bredde suche a knyght as sir Trystram.’ © 

Than they rode furth all togydyrs, kynge Marke, sir La- 
meroke and sir Dynadan, tylle that they com to a brygge, 
and at the ende thereof stood a fayre toure. Than saw they 
a knyght on horsebacke well armed, braundisshyngea speare, 
cryynge, and profyrde hymself to juste. 
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‘Now,’ seyde sir Dynadan unto kynge Marke, ‘yondir ar 
too bretherne, that one hyght Alyne and that other hyght 
Tryan, that woll juste with ony that passyth this passayge. 
Now profyr youreself,’ seyde sir Dynadan unto kynge Marke, 

s ‘for ever ye be leyde to the erthe.’ 

238” Than kynge Marke was ashamed, and therewith he feau- 
tyrde hys speare and hurteled to sir Tryan, and aythir brake 
their spearys all to pecis, and passed thorow anone. Than 
sir Tryan s!en!te kyng Marke another speare to juste more, 

ro but in no wyse he wolde nat juste no more. 

Than they com to the castell, all thre knyghtes, and prayde 
the lorde of that castell of herborow. 

‘Ye ar ryght wellcom,’ seyde the knyghtes of the castell, 
‘for the love of the lorde of this towre’, the whyche hyght 
sir Torre le Fyze Aryes. 

And than they com into a fayre courte well repayred, and 
so they had passynge good chere tyll the lyefftenaunte of that 
castell that hyght Berluse aspyed kynge Marke of Corn- 
wayle. Than seyde sir Berluse, 

‘Sir knyght, I know you well, better than ye wene, for ye 
ar kynge Marke that slew my fadir afore myne owne yghen, 
and me had ye slayn had I not ascapyd into a woode. But 
wyte you well, for the love of my lorde sir Torre, whyche is 
lorde of this castell, I woll nat at this tyme nother hurte nor 
harme you, nothir none of your felyship. But wyte you well, 
whan ye ar paste this loggynge I shall hurte you and I may, 
for ye slew my [fader] traytourly and cowardly. But fyrste, 
for my lorde sir Torre, and for the love of sir Lameroke the 
honorable knyght that here is lodgid, ye sholde have [none] 
evyll lodgynge. For hit [is] pyté that ever ye sholde be in the 
company of good knyghtes, for ye ar the moste vylaunce 
knyght of a kynge that is now lyvynge, for ye ar a dystroyer 
of good knyghtes, and all that ye do is but by treson.’ 

(10) Than was kynge Marke sore ashamyd and seyde but lytyll 
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agayne. But whan sir Lameroke and sir Dynadan wyste that 
he was kynge Marke they were sory of [his] felyshyp. So 
aftir supper they went to lodgynge. 

Soon the morne they arose, and kynge Marke and sir Dyna- 
dan rode togydyrs. And three myle of there mette with hem 
three knyghtes, and sir Berluse was one, and other two of 
hys cosyns. 

Whan sir Berluse saw kynge Marke he cryed on hyghte: 

‘Traytoure, kepe the from me, for wete thou well that I 
am sir Berluse!’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I counceyle you as at 
this tyme medyll nat wyth hym, for he is rydynge to kynge 
Arthure. And bycause I promysed to conduyte hym to my 
lorde kynge Arthure, nedis muste I take a parte wyth hym; 
howbeit I love nat his condision, and fayne I wolde be from 
hym.’ 

“Well, sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Berluse, ‘me repentys that 
ye woll take party with hym, but now do youre beste!’ 

Than he hurteled to kynge Marke and smote hym sore 
uppon the shylde, that he bare hym clene oute of his sadill 
to the erthe. That saw sir Dynadan, and he feautyrd hys 
speare and ran to one of his felowys and smote hym of hys 
sadyll. Than sir Dynadan turned his horse and smote the 
thirde knyght in the same wyse, that he went to the erthe, 
for this sir Dynadan was a good knyght on horsebacke. 

And so there began a grete batayle, for sir Berluse and 
hys felowys hylde them togydyrs strongely on foote. And 
so thorow the grete force of sir Dynadan kynge Marke had 
sir Berluse at the erthe, and his two felowys fled. And had 
nat sir Dynadan bene, kynge Marke wolde have slayne hym; 
and so sir Dynadan rescowed hym of his lyff, for this kynge 
Marke was but a murtherer. 

And than they toke their horsys and departed, and lefte 
sir Berluse there sore woundid. Than kynge Marke and 
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sir Dynadan rode forth a four leagis Englyshe tyll that they 
com to a brydge where hoved a knyght on horsebacke, armyd 
redy to juste. 

‘Lo,’ seyde sir Dynadan unto kynge Marke, ‘yonder 
hovyth a knyght that woll juste, for there shall none passe 
this brydge but he muste juste with that knyght.’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for this justys fallyth 
for you.’ 

But sir Dynadan knew the knyght for a noble knyght, 
and fayne he wolde have justyd, but he had levir that kynge 
Marke had justed with hym. But by no meane kynge Marke 
wolde nat juste. Than sir Dynadan myght nat refuse hym 
in no maner, and so ayther dressed their spearys and their 
shyldys and smote togydyrs, that thorow fyne force sir Dyna- 
dan was smyttyn to the erthe. And lyghtly he arose up and 
gate his horse and requyred that knyght to do batayle with 
swerdys. And he answerde and seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, as at this tyme I may nat have ado with 
you no more, for the custom of this passage is suche.’ 

Than was sir Dynadan passynge wrothe that he myght nat 
be revenged of that knyght, and so he departed. And in no 
wyse wolde that knyght telle hys name, but ever sir Dynadan 
thought he sholde know hym by his shylde that he sholde be 
sir Torre. 

So as they rode by the way kynge Marke than began to 
mocke sir Dynadan, and seyde, 

‘I wente you knyghtes of the Rounde Table myght in no 

wyse fynde youre macchis.’ 
_ “Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘As for you, on my lyff, 
[1] calle you none of the good knyghtes. But syth ye have 
such dispyte at me, I requere you to juste with me to preve 
my strengthe.’ 

“Nat so,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for I woll nat have ado 
with you in no maner; but I requyre you of one thynge, that 
whan ye com to kynge Arthures courte, discover nat my 
name, for I am sore there behatyd.’ 
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‘Hit is shame to you,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘that ye governe 
you so shamfully, for I se by you ye ar full of cowardyse, and 
ye ar also a murtherar, and that is the grettyst shame that ony 
knyght may have, for nevir had knyght murthere[r] worshyp, 
nother never shall have. For I sawe but late thorow my forse 
ye wolde have slayne sir Ber[lus]es, a better knyght than ever 
ye were or ever shall be, and more of proues.’ 

Thus they rode forth talkynge tyll they com to a fayre 
place where stoode a knyghte and prayde them to take their 
lodgynge with hym. So at the requeste of that knyght they 
reposyd them there and made them well at ease and had grete 
chere, for all araunte knyghtes to hym were welcom, and 
specially all tho of kynge Arthurs courte. 

Than sir Dynadan demaunded his oste what was the 
knyghtes name that kepte the brydge. 

‘For what cause aske you?’ seyde his oste. 

‘For hit is nat longe ago,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘sytthen he 
gaff me a falle.’ 

‘A, fayre knyght,’ seyde his oste, ‘thereof have ye no mer- 
vayle, for he is a passynge good knyght, and his name is 
sir Torre, the sonne of Aryes le Vaysshere.’ 

‘Al’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘was that sir Torre? Truly so 
ever me thought.’ 

So ryght as they stood thus talkynge togydyrs they saw 
com rydynge by them over a playne six knyghtes of the 
courte of kynge Arthure well armyd at all poyntys; and by 
their shyldys sir Dynadan knew them well. The fyrste was 
the good knyght sir Uwayne, the sonne of kynge Uryen. 
The secunde was the noble knyght sir Brandyles. The thirde 
was Ozanna le Cure Hardy. The fourth was sir Uwayne 
les Adventurys. The fyfth was sir Agravayne, the sixth, 
sir Mordred, to brethirne to sir Gawayne. 

Whan sir Dynadan had aspyed thes six knyghtes he 
thought to hymself he wolde brynge kynge Marke by som 
wyle to juste with one of them. And than anone they toke 
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their horsys and ran aftir these six knyghtes well-nye a three 
myle Englyshe. Than was kynge Marke ware where they 
sate all six aboute a welle and ete and dranke suche metys 
as they had, and their horsis walkynge and som tyed, and 
their shyldys hynge in dyverse placis about them. 

‘Lo!’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘yondir ar knyghtes arraunte that 
woll juste with us.’ ) 

‘God forbede,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for they be six, and 
we but two.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘lat us nat spare, for I 
woll assay the formyst.’ 

And therewith he made hym redy. Whan kynge Marke 
sawe hym do so, as faste as sir Dynadan rode towardis 
them, kynge Marke rode frowarde them with all his mayneall 
mayné. 

So whan sir Dynadan saw that kynge Marke was gone, 
he sette the speare oute of the reaste and threwe hys shylde 
uppon his backe and cam rydynge to the felyshyp of the 
Rounde Table. And anone sir Uwayne knew sir Dynadan, 
and welcomed hym, and so ded all his felyshyp. And than 
they asked hym of aventures, and whether that he sawe of 
sir Trystram othir sir Launcelot. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘as for me, I sawe 
none of them sytthyn we departed fro Camelot.’ 

“What knyght is that,’ seyde sir Braundyles, ‘that so 
sodeynly departed frome you and rode over yondir fylde?” 

‘Sir, hit is a knyght of Cornwayle, and the moste orryble 
cowarde that ever bestrode horse.’ 

‘What is his name?’ seyde all thos knyghtes. 

‘I wote nat,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

So whan they had reposed them and spokyn togydyrs 
they toke there horsys and rode to a castell where dwellyd 
= olde knyght that made all knyghtes arraunte good 
chere: 

So in the meanewhyle that they were talkynge, com into 
the castell sir Gryfflet le Fyz de Deu. And there was he 
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wellcom, and they all askyd hym whethir he sye sir Launcelot 
other sir Trystram. He answerde and seyde, 

‘I sawe hem nat sytthyn they departed frome Camelot.’ 
So as sir Dynadan walked and behylde the castell, thereby 
in a chambir he aspyed kynge Marke, and than he rebuked 
hym and asked why he departed so. 

‘Sir, for I durst nat abyde, for they were so many. But 
how ascaped ye?’ seyde kynge Marke. 

‘Sir, they be better frendis than I went they had ben.’ 

‘Who is captayne of this felyshyp?” seyde kynge Marke. 

For to feare hym sir Dynadan seyde hit was sir Launcelot. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘myght ye knowesir Launce- 
lot by his shylde?’ 

‘Ye,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for he beryth a shylde of sylver 
and blacke bendis.’ 

All this he seyde to feare kynge Marke, for sir Launcelot 
was nat in the felyshyp. 

‘Now I pray you,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘that ye woll ryde 
in my felyshyp.’ 

(‘That is me lothe to doo,’ said sir Dynadan, ‘bycause ye 
forsoke my felyshyp.’ 

Ryght so sir Dynadan went from kyng Marke and went 
to his own felyshyp]; and so they mownted uppon there 
horsys and rode on their wayes and talked of the Cornyshe 
knyght, for sir Dynadan tolde them that he was in the castell 
where they were lodged. 

‘Hit is well seyde,’ seyde sir Gryfflet, ‘for here have I 
brought sir Dagonet, kynge Arthurs foole, that 1s the beste 
felow and the meryeste in the worlde.’ 

‘Woll ye than do well?’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘I have tolde 
the Cornyshe knyght that here is sir Launcelot, and the 
Cornyshe knyght asked me what shylde he bare, and I tolde 
hym that he bare the same shylde that sir Mordred beryth.’ 

‘Woll ye do well?’ seyde sir Mordred. ‘I am hurte and 
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may nat well beare my shylde nother harneys, and therefore 
put my harneys and my shylde uppon sir Dagonet and let 
hym sette uppon the Cornyshe knyght.’ 

‘That shall be done,’ seyde sir Dagonet, ‘be my fayth.’ 

And so anone sir Dagonet was armed in sir Mordredis 
harneys and hys shylde, and he was sette on a grete horse 
and a speare in his honde. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Dagonet, ‘sette me to that knyght and I 
trowe I shall beare hym downe.’ 

So all thes knyghtes rode to a woodis syde and abode tyll 
kynge Marke cam by the way. Than they put forth sir Dago- 
net, and he cam on all the whyle his horse myght renne uppon 
kynge Marke. And whan he cam nye to kynge Marke 
he cryed as he were woode, and sayde, 

‘Kepe the, knyght of Cornwayle, for I woll sle the!’ 

And anone as kynge Marke behylde his shylde, he seyde 
to hymself, 

‘Yondyr is sir Launcelot. Alas, now am | destroyed!’ 

And therewithall he made his horse to ren and fledde as 
faste as he myght thorow thycke and thorow thynne. And 
ever sir Dagonet folowed aftir kynge Marke, cryynge and 
ratynge hym as a woode man, thorow a grete foreste. 

Whan sir Uwayne and sir Brandules saw sir Dagonet so 
chace kynge Marke, they lawghed all as they were wylde, 
and than they toke their horsys and rode aftir to se how sir Da- 
gonet spedde, for theym behoved for no good that sir Dago- 
net were shente, for kynge Arthure loved hym passynge well 
and made hym knyght hys owne hondys. And at every turne- 
mente he bega{n] to make kynge Arthure to lawghe. Than 
the knyghtes rode here and there cryynge and chasynge aftir 
kynge Marke, that all the foreyste range of the noyse. 

So kynge Marke by fortune rode by a welle, in the way 
where stood a knyght arraunte on horsebacke, armed at all 
poyntys, with a grete spere in his honde. And whan he saw 
kyng Marke com fleynge he sayde to the knyght, 

‘Returne agayne for shame and stonde with me, and I 
shall be thy waraunte.’ 
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“A, fayre knyght,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘lette me passe, for 
yondir commyth aftir me the beste knyght of the worlde, 
wyth the blacke beanded shylde.’ 

‘Fy, for shame,’ seyde the knyght, ‘for he is none of the 
worthy knyghtes. And yf he were sir Launcelot othir sir 
Trystram I shall nat doute to mete the bettyr of them bothe.’ 

Whan kyng Marke harde hym sey that worde, he returned 
his horse and abode by hym. And than that stronge knyght 
bare a speare to sir Dagonet and smote hym so sore that he 
bare hym over his horse tayle, that nyghe he had brokyn 
his necke. 

And anone aftir hym cam sir Braundules, and whan he 
sawe sir Dagonette have that falle he was passynge wrothe, 
and seyde, 

‘Kepe the, knyght!’ 

And so they hurled togydyrs wondir sore. But the knyghte 
smote sir Braundules so sore that he went to the erthe, horse 
and man. Sir Uwayne com aftir and sy all this. 

‘Jesu!’ he seyde, ‘yondyr is a stronge knyght!’ 

And than they feautred their spearys, and this knyght com 
so egirly that he smote downe sir Uwayne. Than cam sir 
Ozanna wyth the Hardy Harte, and he was smyttyn downe. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Gryfllet, ‘be my counceyle lat us sende 
to yondir arraunte knyghte and wete whether he be of kynge 
Arthurs courte, for, as I deme, hit is sir Lameroke de Galys.’ 

So they sente unto hym and prayde that stronge knyght 
to telle ‘us his name’, and whethir he were of kynge Arthurs 
courte other nat. 

‘As for my name, telle tho knyghtes I am a knyght ar- 
raunte as they ar, but my name they shall nat wete at this tyme. 
And lat them wete that I am no knyght of kynge Arthurs.’ 

And so the squyer rode ayen and tolde as he seyde. 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Aggravayne, ‘he is one of the 
strongyst knyghtes that ever I saw, for he hathe overthrowyn 
three noble knyghtes, and nedis we muste encountyr with 
hym for shame.’ 
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So sir Aggravayne feautred his speare, and that othir was 
redy and smote hym downe over his horse tayle to the erthe: 
And in the same wyse he smote sir Uwayne les Avoutres, 
and also sir Gryffot. Than had he served them all but sir 
Dynadan, for he was behynde, and sir Mordrede whyche 
sir Dagonet had his harneys. 3 

So whan this was done this stronge knyght rode on his 
way a soffte pace, and kynge Marke rode aftir hym praysynge 
hym mykyll. But he wolde answere no wordys but syghed 
wondirly sore, and hongynge downe his hede, takynge no 
hyde to his wordys. Thus they rode well-nyghe a three myle 
Englysh. And than this knyght callyd to hym a varlet and 
bade hym: 

‘Ryde untyll yondir fayre maner, and commaunde me to 
the lady of that castell and place, and pray hir to sende me 
som refresshynge of good metys and drynkys. And yf she 
aske the what I am, telle her that I am the knyght that 
folowyth the Glatysaunte Beste.’ (That is in Englysh to sey, 
the questynge beste, for the beste, wheresomever he yode, 
he quested in the bealy with suche a noyse as hit had bene 
a thirty couple of howndis.) 

Than the varlet wente his way and cam to the maner and 
salewed the lady, and tolde her frome whens he come. And 
whan [s]he undirstode that he cam fro the knyght that 
folowed the questynge beste, 

‘A! swete Lord Jesu!’ she seyde, ‘whan shall I se that 
jantyll knyght, my dere sonne sir Palomydes! Alas! woll he 
nat abyde with me?’ 

And therewith she sowned and wepte and made passynge 
grete dole. But allso sone as she myght she gaff the varlet 
mete all that he axed. And than the varlet returned unto 
sir Palomydes, for he was a varlet of kynge Markis. And 
as sone as he cam he tolde the knyghtes name was sir Palo- 
mydes. 

‘I am well pleased,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘but holde the 
stylle and sey nothynge.’ 
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Than they alyght and sette them downe and reposed them 
a whyle. And anone wythall kynge Marke fylle on slepe. 
So whan sir Palomydes sawe hym sounde on slepe he toke 
his horse and rode his way and seyde to them, 

‘I woll nat be in the company of a slepynge knyght.’ 

And so he rode a grete pace. 

Now turne we unto sir Dynadan that founde thes seven 
knyghtes passynge hevy, and whan he wyste how that they 
had sped, [as hevy was he.1 

‘Sir Uwayne,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I dare ley thereon my 
hede, hit is sir Lameroke de Galys. I promyse you all I shall 
fynde hym, and he may be founde in this contrey.’ 

And so sir Dynadan rode aftir this knyght, and so ded 
kynge Marke that sought hym thorow the foreyste. And so 
as kynge Marke rode aftir sir Palomydes he harde a noyse 
of a man that made grete dole. Than kynge Marke rode as 
nye that noyse as he myght and as he durste. Than was he 
ware of a knyght that was dissended of his horse, and he 
had putte of his helme, and there he made a peteuous com- 
play[n]te and a dolerous of love. 

Now leve we off, and talke we of sir Dynadan that rode 
to seke sir Palomydes. And as he cam wythin a foreyste, he 
mette with a knyght, a chacer of deore. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘mette ye wyth ony knyght wyth 
as shylde of sylver and lyons hedys?’ 

‘Ye, fayre knyght,’ seyde the other, ‘with suche a knyght 
mette I wyth but a whyle agone, and streyte yondir way he 

eode.’ 
d ‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for myght I fynde the 
tracke of his horse, I sholde nat fayle to fynde that knyght.’ 

Ryght so as sir Dynadan rode in the evenynge late, he 
harde a dolefull noyse as hit were of aman. Than sir Dyna- 
dan rode towarde that noyse, and whan he cam nyghe that 
noyse he alyght of his horse and wente nere hym on foote. 
Than was he ware of a knyght that stoode undir a tre, and 
his horse tyed by hym, and his helme off; and ever that 
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knyght made a dolefull complaynte as evir made knyght, 
and allwayes he complayned of La Beale Isode, the quene of 
Cornwayle, and sayde, 

‘A, fayre lady, why love I the? For thou arte fayryst of all 
othir, and as yet shewdyst thou never love to me nother 
bounté. Pardé, and yet, alas! muste I love the. And I may 
nat blame the, fayre lady, for myne eyen caused me. And 
yet to love the I am but a foole, for the beste knyght of the 
worlde lovyth the and ye hym agayne, that is sir Trystram 
de Lyones. And the falsyst knyght and kynge of the worlde 
is your husbande, and the moste cowarde and full of treson 
is youre lorde kynge Marke. And alas! so beawteuous a lady 
and pereles of all othir sholde be matched with the moste 
vylaunce knyght of the worlde!’ 

And all this langage harde kynge Marke, what sir Palo- 
mydes seyde by hym. Wherefore he was adrad, whan he 
sawe sir Dynadan, leste that he had aspyed hym, and that he 
wolde tell sir Palomydes that he was kynge Marke; where- 
fore he wythdrewe hym, and toke his horse and rode to his 
men where he commaunded hem to abyde. And so he rode 
as faste as he myght unto Camelot. 

And the same day he founde there sir Amant, the knyght, 
redy that afore kynge Arthure had appelyd hym of treson. 
And so lyghtly the kynge commaunded them to do batayle. 
And by mysadventure kynge Marke smote sir Amante 
thorow the body; and yet was sir Amaunte in the ryghtuous 
quarell And ryght so he toke his horse and departed frome the 
courte for drede of sir Dynadan, that he wolde telle sir Trys- 
tram and sir Palomydes what he was. 

Than was there damesels that La Beale Isode had sente 
to sir Trystram that knew sir Amante well. Than by the 
lycence of kynge Arthure they wente to hym and spake with 
hym, for whyle the truncheon of the speare stake in his body 
he spake. 

‘A, fayre damesels,’ seyde sir Amant, ‘recommaunde me 
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unto La Beale Isode, and telle her that I am slayne for the 
love of her and of syr Trystram.’ 

And there he toldethe damessels how cowardly kyng Marke 
had slayne hym and sir Bersules, his felow: 

‘And for that dede I appeled hym of treson, and here am J 
slayne in a ryghtuous quarell, and all was bycause sir Bersules 
and I wolde nat consente by treason to sle the noble knyght 
sir Trystram.’ 

Than the two maydyns cryed alowde, that all the courte 
myght hyre, and seyde, 

‘A, swete Jesu that knowyste all hydde thynges! Why 
sufferyst Thou so false a traytoure to venqueyshe and sle a 
trewe knyght that faught in a ryghteuous quarell!’ 

Than anone hit was spronge to the kynge and the quene 
and to all the lordis that hit was kynge Marke that had slayne 
sir Amante and sir Bersules aforehonde, wherefore they did 
there that batayle. Than was kynge Arthure wrothe oute of 
mesure, and so was all other knyghtes. 

But whan sir Trystram wyste all, he wepte for sorow for 
the losse of sir Bersules and of sir Amante. Whan sir 
Launcelot aspyed sir Trystram wepe he wente hastely to 
kynge Arthure and sayde, 

‘Sir, I pray you, gyff me leve to returne ayen yondir false 
kynge and knyght.’ 

‘I pray you,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘fetche hym agayne, 
but I wolde nat ye slew hym, for my worshyp.’ 

Than sir Launcelot armed hym in all haste, and mownted 
uppon a grete horse and toke a spere in his honde and rode 
aftir kynge Marke. And frome thens a three myle Englysh 
sir Launcelot overtoke hym and bade hym turne hym: 

‘Recreaunte kynge and knyght! For whethir thou 
wylte othir nylt, thou shalt go with me to kynge Arthurs 
courte!’ 

Than kynge Marke returned and loked uppon sir Launce- 
lot and sayde, 
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‘Fayre sir, what is your name?’ 

‘Wyte you well my name is sir Launcelot, and therefore 
defende the!’ 

And whan kynge Marke knew that hit was sir Launcelot, 
and cam so faste uppon hym with a speare, he cryed than 
alowde and seyde, 

‘I yelde me to the, sir Launcelot, honorable knyght.’ 

But sir Launcelot wolde nat hyre hym, but cam faste 
uppon hym. Kynge Marke saw that, and made no deffence 
but tumbeled adowne oute of his sadyll to the erthe as a sak, 
and there he lay stylle and cryed: 

‘Sir Launcelot, have mercy uppon me!’ 

‘Aryse, recreaunte kynge and knyght!’ 

‘Sir, I woll nat fyght,’ seyde kynge Marke, “but whother 
that ye woll I woll go wyth you.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelotte, ‘that 1 myght nat gyff the 
one buffette for the love of sir Trystram and of La Beale 
Isode, and for tho two knyghtes that thou haste slayne 
trayturly!’ 

And so he mownte uppon his horse and brought hym to 
kynge Arthure. And there kynge Marke alyght in that 
same place, and threwe his helme frome hym uppon the 
erthe and his swerde, and felle flatte to the erthe at kynge 
Arthurs feete, and put hym in his grace and mercy. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye ar wellcom 
in a maner, and in a maner ye ar nat wellcom. In this maner 
ye ar wellcom, that [ye] com hydir magré your hede, as I 
suppose.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘and ellys I had nat 
bene here now, for my lorde sir Launcelot brought me hydir 
by fyne force, and to hym am I yoldyn to as recreaunte.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye ought to do me servyse, 
omayge and feauté, and never wolde ye do me none, but 
ever ye have bene ayenste me, and a dystroyer of my 
knyghtes. Now, how woll ye acquyte you?” 

‘Sir,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘ryght as youre lordshyp woll 
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requyre me, unto my power | woll make a large amendys.’ 
For he was a fayre speker, and false thereundir. 

Than for the grete plesure of sir Trystram, to make them 
two accordid, the kynge withhylde kynge Marke as at that 
tyme and made a brokyn love day betwene them. 

Now turne we agayne unto sir Palomydes, how sir Dynadan 
comfortyd hym in all that he myght frome his grete sorowe. 

‘What knyght ar ye?’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

‘Sir, [am a knyght arraunte as ye be, that have sought 
you longe by your shylde.’ 

‘Here is my shylde,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘wete you well, 
and ye wolde ought therewith, I woll deffende hit.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I woll nat have ado with you 
but in good maner.’ 

‘And yf ye wyll, ye shall fynde me sone redy.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘whotherwarde ryde ye this 
way?” 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I wote nat whother, 
but as fortune ledyth me.’ 

‘But harde ye other sawe ye ought of sir Trystram ?” 

‘So God me helpe, of sir Trystram I bothe herde and 
sawe, and natforthan we love nat inwardly well togydyrs, 
yet at my myscheffe sir Trystram rescowed me fro my deth. 
And yet or he and | departed, by bothe oure assentys we 
assygned a day that we sholde have mette at the stony grave 
that Merlyon sette besyde Camelot, and there to have done 
batayle togydyrs. Howbehit I was letted,’ seyde sir Palo- 
mydes, ‘that I myght nat holde my day, whyche grevyth me 
sore; but I have a layrge excuse, for I was presonere with a 
lorde and many other mo, and that shall sir Trystram well 
undirstonde that I brake hit of no feare of cowardyse.’ 

And than sir Palomydes tolde sir Dynadan the same day 
that they sholde have mette. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘that same day 
mette sir Launcelot and sir Trystram at the same grave of 
stone, and there was the moste myghtyeste batayle that ever 
was sene in this londe betwyxte two knyghtes, for they 
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fought more than fyve owres, and there they bothe bled so 
muche blood that all men mervayled that ever they myght 
endure hit. And so by bothe their assentys they were made 
frendys and sworne brethirne for ever, and no man cowde 
juge the bettir knyght. And now is sir Trystram made a 
knyght of the Rounde Table, and he syttyth in the syege of 
the noble knyght sir Marhalte.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘sir Trystram ys farre 
bygger than is sir Launcelot, and the hardyer knyght.’ 

‘Sir, have ye assayde them bothe?’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘I have [sene] sir Trystramys myght,’ seyde sir Palomydes, 
‘but never sir Launcelot, to my wyttynge, but at the fountayne 
where lay sir Launcelot on slepe. And there with one speare 
he smote downe sir Trystram and me,’ [seyde] sir Palomydes. 
‘But at that tyme they knewe nat, but aftyrwarde.’ 

‘Now, fayreknyght,’ seydesir Dynadan, ‘as for sir Launcelot 
and sir [Trystram], lette them be, for the warre of them woll 
nat be lyghtly macchid of no knyghtes that I knowe lyvynge.’ 

‘No,’ seyde sir Palomydes, “God deffende, but and I hadde 
a quarell to the bettir of them bothe, I wolde with as good a 
wyll fyght with hem as with you.’ 

‘Sir, I requere you,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘telle me your 
name, and in good fayth I shall holde you company tyll that 
we com to Camelot, and there shall ye have grete worshyp 
now at this grete turnemente, for there shall be quene 
Gwenyver and La Beale Isode of Cornwayle.’ 

“Wyte you well, sir knyght, for the love of La Beale Isode 
I woll be there, and ellis nat, but I woll nat have ado in 
kynge Arthurs courte.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I shall ryde with you and do 
you servyse, so ye woll tell me youre name.’ 

‘Syr, ye shall undirstonde my name is Palomydes, brothir 


unto sir Saphyre, the good knyght, and sir Segwarydes. 
And we [b]e Sarezyns borne.’ 
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‘Sir, [ thanke you,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for Iam glad that I 
knowe your name. And by me ye shall nat be hurte but rathir 
avaunced, and | may, on my lyff. For ye shall wynne worshyp 
in the courte of kynge Arthure and be ryghte wellcom.’ 

And so they dressed on their helmys and put on there 
shyldis and mownted uppon their horsys and toke the brode 
way towarde Camelot. And than were they ware of a castell 
that was fayre and ryche and also passynge stronge as ony was 
within this realme. So sir Palomydes seyde to sir Dynadan, 

‘Here is a castell that I knowe well, and therein dwellyth 
quene Morgan le Fay, kynge Arthurs systyr. And kynge 
Arthure gaff hir this castell by the whyche he hath repented 
hym sytthyn a thousand tymes, for sytthen kynge Arthur and 
she hath bene at debate and stryff; but this castell coude he 
never gete nother wynne of hir by no maner of engyne. And 
ever as she myght she made warre on kynge Arthure, and 
all daungerous knyghtes she wytholdyth with her for to 
dystroy all thos knyghtes that kynge Arthure lovyth. And 
there shall no knyght passe this way but he muste juste 
with one knyght other wyth two other with three. And yf 
hit hap that kynge Arthurs knyght be beatyn, he shall lose 
his horse and harnes and all that he hath, and harde yf that 
he ascape but that he shall be presonere.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘this 1s a shame- 
full and a vylaunce usage for a quene to use, and namely to 
make suche warre uppon her owne lorde that is called the 
floure of chevalry that is Crystyn othir hethyn, and with all 
my harte I woll destroy that shamefull custom. And I woll 
that all the worlde wyte she shall have no servyse of me. 
And yf she sende oute ony knyghtes, as I suppose she woll, 
to juste, they shall have bothe there hondys full.’ 

‘And I shall nat fayle you,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘unto my 
puyssaunce, uppon my lyff!’ 
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So as they stoode on horsebacke afore the castell, there 
cam a knyght wyth a rede shylde and two squyers aftir hym; 
and he cam strayte unto sir Palomydes and sayde, 

‘Fayre knyght arraunte, I requyre the for the love thou 
owyste unto knyghthode, that thou wylt not have ado here 
with this men of this castell.’ (Thus sir Lamerok seyde.) “For 
I cam hydir to seke this dede, and hit is my rekeyste. And 
therefore I beseche you, knyght, lette me deale, and yf I 
be beatyn, revenge me.’ 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘lat se how 
ye woll spede, and we shall beholde you.’ 

Than anone come furth a knyght of the castell and pro- 
fyrde to juste with the knyght wyth the rede shylde. And 
anone they encountyrd togydyrs, and he with the rede 
shylde smote hym so harde that he bare hym over to the 
erthe. And therewith anone cam another knyght of the 
castell, and he was smyttyn so sore that he avoyded hys 
sadyll. And furthwithall cam the thirde knyght, and the 
knyght with the rede shylde smote hym to the erthe. Than 
cam sir Palomydes and besought hym that he myght helpe 
hym to juste. 

‘Now, sir knyght,’ he seyde, ‘suffr me as at this tyme to 
have my wyll, for and they were twenty knyghtes I shall 
nat doute them.’ 

And ever there were uppon the wallys of the castell many 
lordys that cryed and seyde, 

‘Well have ye justed, knyght with the rede shylde!’ 

But as sone as the knyght had smyttyn hem downe, his 
squyers toke their horsys and avoyded there sadyls and 
brydyls of the horsis, and turnede theym into the foreyste, 
and made the knyghtes to be kepte to the ende of the justys. 

Ryght so cam forth of the castell the fourthe knyght, and 
freyshly profyrde to juste wyth the knyght with the rede 
shylde. And he was redy, and he smote hym so harde that 
horse and man felle to the erthe, and the knyghtes backe 
brake with the falle, and his necke also. 
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‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Palomydes. ‘That yondir is a passynge 
good knyght and the beste juster that ever I sawe.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘he is as good as ever was 
sir Launcelot othir sir Trystram, what knyght soever he be.’ 

Than furthwithall cam a knyght oute of the castell with 
a shylde bended with blak and with whyght. And anone the 
knyght wyth the rede shylde and he encountyrd so harde that 
he smote the knyght of the castell thorowoute the bended 
shylde and thorow the body, and brake the horse backe. 

‘Fayre knyght,’ sayde sir Palomydes, ‘ye have overmuche 
on hande, therefore I pray you, lette me juste, for ye had 
nede to be reposed.’ 

“Why, sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘seme ye that 1 am weyke and 
fyeble? A, sir, methynkyth ye profir me grete wronge and 
shame whan I do well inowe, for I telle you nowas I tolde you 
arste, and they were twenty knyghtes I shall beate theym. 
And yf I be beatyn other slayne, than may ye revenge me. 
And yf ye thynke that I be wery, and ye have an appety/[t]e 
to juste with me, I shall fynde [you] Justynge inowghe.’ 

‘Syr,’ seyde he, ‘I sayde hit nat because that I wolde juste 
with you, but mesemyth ye have overmuche on hande.’ 

‘And therefore, and ye were jantyll,’ sayde the knyght 
with the red shylde, ‘ye wolde nat profyr me no shame. 
Therefore I requyre you to juste with me, and ye shall fynde 
that I am nat wery.’ 

‘Syth ye requyre me,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘take kepe to 
youreselff,’ 

Than they two knyghtes com togydyrs as faste as their 
horsys myght ren, and the knyght smote sir Palomydes so 
sore on the shylde that the speare wente into hys syde and 
hurte hym a grete wounde and a perelous. And therewith 
sir Palomydes avoyded his sadyll. And that knyght turned 
unto sir Dynadan, and whan he sawe hym commynge he 
cryed alowde and sayde, 

‘Sir, I woll nat have ado with you!’ 

But for that he spared nat, but com strayte uppon [hym]. 
So sir Dynadan for shame put forth hys speare and all to- 
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shyvirde hit uppon the knyght; but he smote sir Dynadan 
agayne so harde that he bare hym frome his horse. But he 
wolde nat suffyr his squyer to meddyll wyth there horsys, 
and bycause they were knyghtes arraunte. 

Than he dressid hym agayne to the castell and justed 
with seven knyghtes mo, and there was none of hem that 
myght withstonde hym, but he bare them to the erthe. 
And of those a twelve knyghtes he slewe in playne justys 
four; and the eyght knyghtes he made them to swere on 
the crosse of a swerde that they sholde never use the evyll 
customs of the castell. And whan he made them to swere 
that othe, he let them passe. And stoode the lordis and the 
ladyes on the castell wallys, cryynge and seynge: 

‘Knyght with the rede [shylde], ye have mervaylously 
well done as ever we sawe knyght do.’ 

And therewith come a knyght oute of the castell un- 
armed, and seyde, 

‘Knyght with the rede shylde, overmuche damage have 
ye done this same day! And therefore returne whother ye 
woll, for here ar no mo that woll have ado with the, for we 
repente sore that ever ye cam here, for by the is fordone 
all the olde customes of this castell.’ 

And with that worde he turned agayne into the castell, 
and shett the yatys. Than the knyght wyth the rede shylde 
turned and called his squyers, and so paste forth on his way 
and rode a grete pace. 


And whan he was paste, sir Palomydes wente to sir Dyna- 
dan and seyde to hym, 


‘I had never suche a shame of one knyght that ever I 
mette, and therefore I caste me to ryde aftir hym and to be 


revenged uppon hym with my swerde, for on horsebacke I 
deme I shall gete no worshyp of hym.’ 


[Sir Palomydes,’ seyde Dynadan, ‘ye shalle not medle 
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with hym by my counceil, for ye shale gete no worship of 
hym,] and for this cause: that ye have sene hym this day 247° 
have had evermuche to done and overmuche travayled.’ 

‘Be Allmyghty Jesu,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I shall never 
be at ease tyll that I have had ado with hym.’ 5 
‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I shall gyff you my beholdynge.’ 
‘Well,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘than shall ye se how we shall 

redresse oure myghtes.’ So they toke there horsys of their 
varlettis and rode aftir the knyght with the rede shylde. 
And downe in a valay, besyde a fountayne, they were ware 10 
where he was alyght to repose hym, and had done of his 
helme for to drynke at the welle. Than sir Palomydes rode (19) 
faste tyll he cam nyghe hym, and than he seyde, 

‘Knyght, remembir ye me, and of the same dede that ye 
ded to me late at the castell. Therefore redresse the, for I 15 
woll have ado with the.’ 

‘Fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘of me ye wynne no wor- 
shyp, for ye have sene this [daye] that I have be travayled sore.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I woll nat lette, for 
wyte you well, I woll be revenged.’ 20 

‘Well,’ seyde the knyght, ‘I may happyn to endure you.’ 

And therewithall he mownted uppon his horse and toke 
a grete speare in his honde redy to juste. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I woll nat juste, for I am sure 
at justynge I gete no pryce.’ 25 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ sayde he, ‘hit wolde beseme a knyght 
to juste and to fyght on horsebacke.’ 

‘Ye shall se what I woll do,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

And therewith he alyght downe uppon foote, and dressed 
his shylde afore hym and pulled oute his swerde. Than the 30 
knyght with the rede shylde descended downe frome his 
horse and dressed his shylde afore hym, and so he drewe oute 
his swerde. And than they come togydyrs a soffte pace, and 
wondirly they layshed togydyrs passynge thycke, the mown- 
tenaunce of an owre, or ever they breethid. Than they 35 
trased and traverced and wexed wondirly wrothe, and aythir 
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behyght other deth. They hewe so faste wyth there swerdis 
that they kutte downe half their shyldis, and they hewe 
togydyrs on helmys and mayles, that the bare fleysshe in som 
places stoode abovyn there harneys. 

And whan sir Palomydes behylde his felowys swerde over- 
heled with his blood, hit greved hym sore. And som whyle 
they foyned and somwhyle they strake downe as wylde men. 
But at the laste sir Palomydes waxed wondir faynte bycause 
of his fyrste wounde that he had at the castell wyth a speare, 
for that wounde greved hym wondirly sore. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ sayde sir Palomydes, ‘mesemyth we 
have assayed ayther other passyngly well, and yf hit may please 
you [I requyre you] of your knyghthode to tell me your name.’ 

‘Sir,’ he sayde, ‘that is me ryght loth, for ye have done me 
grete wronge and no knyghthode to proffir me batayle, con- 
syderynge my grete travayle. But and ye woll telle me youre 
name, I woll telle you myne.’ 

‘Sir, wyte you well, my name is sir Palomydes.’ 

‘Than, sir, ye shall undirstonde my name is sir Lameroke 
de Galys, sonne and ayre unto the good knyght and kynge, 
kynge Pellynore. And sir Torre, the good knyght, is my 
halff brothir.’ 

Whan sir Palomydes had herde hym sey so, he kneled 
adowne and asked mercy: 

‘For outrageously have I done to you this day, consyder- 
ynge the grete dedis of armys I have sene you done, and 
shamefully and unknyghtly I have requyred you to do 
batayle with me.’ 

‘A, sir Palomydes,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘overmuche have 
ye done and seyde to me!’ 

And therewyth he pulled hym up wyth his bothe hondis, 
and seyde, 

‘Sir Palomydes, the worthy knyght, in all this londe is no 
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bettir than ye be, nor more of proues, and me repentys sore 
that we sholde fyght togydirs.’ 

‘So hit doth nat me,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and yett I am 
sorer wounded than ye be; but as for that, I shall sone be 
hole. But sertaynly I wolde nat, for the fayryst castell in 
this londe, but yf ye and I had mette: for I shall love you 
dayes of my lyff afore all other knyghtes excepte my brother 
sir Saphir.’ 

‘I say the same,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘excepte my brother 
sir Torre.’ 

Than cam sir Dynadan, and he made grete joy of sir 
Lamerok. Than their squyers dressed bothe their shyldis 
and their harnes, and stopped hir woundis. And thereby at 
a pryory they rested them all nyght. 

Now turne we agayne, that whan sir Uwayne and sir 
Braundyles with his felowys cam to the courte of kynge 
Arthure, and they tolde the kynge, sir Launcelot, and sir 
Trystram, how sir Dagonet, the foole, chaced kynge Marke 
thorowoute the foreste, and how the stronge knyght smote 
them downe all seven with one speare, than there was grete 
lawghynge and japynge at kynge Marke and at sir Dagonet. 
But all thos knyghtes coude nat telle what knyght hit was that 
rescowed kynge Marke. Than they asked of kynge Marke 
yf that he knewe hym, and he answerde and sayde, 

‘He named hymself the knyght that folowed the Questynge 
Beste, and in that name he sent oute one of my varlettes to a 
place where was his modir. And whan she harde from whens 
he cam she made passyng grete dole, and so discoverde to my 
varlette his name, and seyde: ‘A, my dere son, sir Palo- 
mydes, why wolt thou nat se me?” And therefore, sir,’ 
seyde kynge Marke, ‘hit is to undirstonde his name is sir Palo- 
mydes, a noble knyght.’ 

Than were all the seven knyghtys passynge glad that they 
knewe his name. 

Now turne we agayne, for on the morne they toke their 
horsys, bothe sir Lameroke, sir Palomydes, and sir Dynadan, 
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wyth their squyers and varlettis, tylle they sawe a fayre 
castell that stoode on a mountayne well closyd, and thydir 
they rode. 

And there they founde a knyght that hyght sir Galahalte, 
that was lorde of that castell. And there they had grete 
chere and were well eased. 

‘Sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘what woll ye do?’ 

‘Sir, I woll to-morne to the courte of kynge Arthure.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I woll nat ryde this 
three dayes, for I am sore hurte and muche have I bledde, 
and therefore I woll repose me here.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘and I woll abyde here wyth 
you. And whan ye ryde, than woll I ryde, onles that ye tary 
overlonge; than woll I take myne horse. Therefore I pray 
you, sir Dynadan, abyde ye and ryde with us.’ 

‘Faythfully,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I woll nat abyde, for I 
have suche a talente to se sir Trystram that I may nat abyde 
longe from hym.’ 

‘A! sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘now do I undir- 
stonde that ye love my mortall enemy, and therefore how 
sholde I truste you?’ 

‘Wyte you well,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I love my lorde sir 
Trystram abovyn all othir knyghtes, and hym woll I serve 
and do honoure.’ 

‘So shall I,’ seyde sir Lameroke, ‘in all that 1 may with 
my power.’ 

So on the morne sir Dynadan rode unto the courte of 
kynge Arthur. And by the way as he rode he sawe where 
stoode an arraunte knyght, and made hym redy for to juste. 

‘Nat so,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for I have no wyll to juste.’ 

“Wyth me shall ye juste,’ seyde the knyght, ‘or that ye 
passe this way.’ 

‘Sir, whether aske you justys of love othir of hate?’ 

The knyghte answerde and seyde, 

“Wyte you well I aske hit for loove and nat of hate.’ 
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‘Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘but ye proffyr 
me harde love whan ye wolde juste with me wyth an 
harde speare! But, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Dynadan, 
‘sytthyn ye woll juste with me, mete wyth me in the 
courte of kynge Arthure, and there I shall juste wyth 
you. 

‘Well,’ seyde the knyght, ‘sytthyn ye woll not juste wyth 
me, I pray you tell me your name.’ 

‘Sir knyght, my name ys sir Dynadan.’ 

‘A, sir,’ seyde that knyght, ‘full well knowe I you for a 
good knyght and a jantyll, and wyte you well, sir, I love 
you hertyly.’ 

‘Than shall here be no justys,’ seyde syr Dynadan, ‘be- 
twyxte us.’ 

So they departed. 

And the same day he com to Camelot where lay kynge 
Arthure. And there he salewed the kynge and the quene, 
sir Launcelot and sir Trystram; and all the courte was glad 
of sir Dynadans commynge home, for he was jantyll, wyse, 
and a good knyght. And in aspeciall sir Trystram loved 
sir Dynadan passyngly well. 

Than the kynge askyd sir Dynadan what adventures he 
had sene. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I have seyne many adventures, 
and of som kynge Marke knowyth, but nat all.’ 

Than the kynge herkened to sir Dynadan how he tolde 
that sir Palomydes and he were byfore the castell of Morgan 
le Fay, and how sir Lameroke toke the justys afore them, and 
how he forjusted twelve knyghtes and of them four he slew, 
and how aftir that ‘he smote downe sir Palomydes and me 
bothe’. 

‘I may nat belyve that,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for sir Palo- 
mydes is a passynge good knyght.’ 

‘That is verry trouthe,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘but yett I 
sawe hym bettyr preved hande for hande.’ 

And than he tolde the kynge of all that batayle, and how 
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sir Palomydes was the more wayker and sorer was hurte, 
and more he loste of his blood than sir Lameroke. 

‘And withoute doute,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘had the batayle 
lasted ony lenger, sir Palomydes had be slayne.’ 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘this is to me a grete 
mervayle.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘mervayle ye nothynge thereof, 
for, at myne advyce, there is nat a valyaunter knyght in the 
worlde lyvynge, for I know his myght. And now woll I say 
you, I was never so wery of knyght but yf hit were my lorde 
sir Launcelot. And there is no knyght in the worlde excepte 
sir Launcelot that I wolde ded so well as sir Lamerok.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I wolde fayne that 
knyght sir Lamerok wolde com to this courte.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyd sir Dynadan, ‘he woll be here in shorte space 
and sir Palomydes bothe, but I feare me that sir Palomydes 
may nat yett travayle.’ 

So wythin three dayes after the kynge lete make a justen- 
ynge at a pryory frome the justys. And there made them 
redy many knyghtes of the Rounde Table, and sir Gawayne 
and his brethernethey made them redy to juste. But sir Launce- 
lot, syr Trystram, nother sir Dynadan wolde nat juste, but 
suffyrd sir Gawayne for the love of kynge Arthure wyth his 
bretherne to wynne the degré yf they myght. 

So on the morn they apparayled hem to juste; sir Gawayne 
and his four bretherne, they ded grete dedis of armys, and 
sir Ector de Marys ded mervaylously well. But sir Gawayne 
passed all that felyship, wherefore kynge Arthure and all the 
knyghtes gave sir Gawayne the honoure [at] the begynnynge. 

Ryght so was kynge Arthure ware of a knyght and two 
squyers that com oute of a foreystis syde wyth a covyrd 
shylde of lethir. Than he cam in slyly, and hurled here 
and there, and anone with one speare he had smyttyn downe 
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two knyghtes of the Rounde Table. And so wyth his hurtel- 
ynge he loste the coverynge of his shylde. Than was the 
kynge and all ware that he bare a rede shylde. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘se where rydyth a strong 
knyght, he wyth the rede shylde.’ 

And there was a noyse and a grete cry: 

‘Beware the knyght with the rede shylde!’ 

So wythinalytyll whyle he had overthrowyn three bretherne 
of sir Gawaynes. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘mesemyth yondir 
is the beste juster that ever I sawe.’ 

So he loked aboute and saw hym encountir with sir Ga- 
wayne, and he smote hym downe with so grete force that 
he made his horse to avoyde his sadyll. 

“How now?’ seyde the kynge to sir Gawayne. ‘Methynk- 
yth ye have a falle! Well were me and I knew what knyght 
he were with the rede shylde.’ 

‘I know hym well inowghe,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘but as at 
this tyme ye shall nat know his name.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘he justyth better than 
sir Palomydes, and yf ye lyste to know, his name is sir Lame- 
roke de Galys.’ 

And as they stood thus, they saw sir Gawayne and he 
encountyrd togedir agayne, and there he smote sir Gawayne 
from his horse and brused hym sore. And in the syght of 
kynge Arthure he smote downe twenty knyghtes besyde 
sir Gawayne, and so clyerly was the pryce yevyn hym as a 
knyght piereles. Than slyly and mervaylously sir Lameroke 
wythdrewe hym from all the felyshyp into the foreystys syde. 
All this aspyed kynge Arthure, for his yghe went never 
frome hym. 

Than the kynge, sir Launcelot, and sir Trystram, and 
sir Dynadan toke there hakeneyes and rode streyte aftir the 
good knyght sir Lameroke de Galis, and there founde hym. 
And thus seyde [the] kynge: 

‘A, fayre knyght, well be ye founde!’ 
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Whan he sawe the kynge he put of his helme and salewed 
hym. And whan he sawe sir Trystram he alyght adowne of 
his horse and ran to [hym to] take hym by the 'thyes!; but 
sir Trystram wolde nat suffir hym, but he alyght or that he 
cam and ayther toke othir in armys and made grete joy of other. 

Than the kynge was gladde and so was all the felyshyp of 
the Rounde Table except sir Gawayne and his bretherne. 
And whan they wyste that hit was sir Lameroke they had 
grete despyte of hym, and were wondirly wrothe wyth hym 
that he had put hym to such a dishonoure that day. Than 
he called to hym prevaly in counceyle all his bretherne, and 
to them seyde thus: 

‘Fayre bretherne, here may ye se: whom that we hate 
kynge Arthure lovyth, and whom that we love he hatyth. 
And wyte you well, my fayre bretherne, that this sir La- 
meroke woll nevyr love us, because we slew his fadir, 
kynge Pellynor, for we demed that he slew oure fadir, kynge 
Lotte of Orkenay; and for the deth of kynge Pellynor 
sir Lameroke ded us a shame to oure modir. Therefore 
I woll be revenged.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawaynes brethrene, ‘lat se: devyse how 
ye woll be revenged, and ye shall fynde us redy.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘holde ye styll and we shall 
aspye oure tyme.’ 

Now passe we on oure mater and leve we sir Gawayne, and 
speke we of kynge Arthure, that on a day seyde unto kynge 
Marke, 

‘Sir, I pray you, gyff me a gyffte that I shall aske you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I woll gyff you what gyffte I 
may gyff you.’ 

‘Sir, gramercy,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘this woll I aske 
you, that ye be good lorde unto sir Trystram, for he is a man 
of grete honoure, and that ye woll take hym with you into 
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Cornwayle and lat hym se his fryndis, and there cherysh hym 
for my sake.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I promyse you be my fayth 
and by the fayth that I owe unto God and to you, I shall 
worship hym for youre sake all that I can or may.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘and I woll forgyff you all the 
evyll wyll that ever I ought you, and ye swere that uppon a 
booke afore me.’ 

“Wyth a good wyll,’ seyde kynge Marke. 

And so he there sware uppon a booke afore hym and all 
his knyghtes, and therewith kynge Marke and sir Trystram 
toke ayther othir by the hondis harde knytte togydyrs. But 
for all this kynge Marke thought falsely, as hit preved aftir; 
for he put sir Trystram in preson, and cowardly wolde have 
slayne hym. 

Then sone aftyr kynge Marke toke his leve to ryde into 
Cornwayle, and sir Trystram made hym redy to ryde with 
hym, whereof the moste party of the Rounde Table were 
wrothe and hevy. And in especiall sir Launcelot and sir 
Lameroke and sir Dynadan were wrothe oute of mesure, 
for well they wyste that kynge Marke wolde sle or destroy 
sir Trystram. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘that my lorde sir Trystram 
shall departe!’ 

And sir Trystram toke suche a sorow that he was 
amased. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot unto kynge Arthure, ‘what 
have ye done? For ye shall lose the man of moste worshyp 
that ever cam into youre courte.’ 

‘Sir, hit was his owne desyre,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘and 
therefore I myght nat do wythall, for I have done all that 
I can and made them at accorde.’ 

‘Acorde?’ seyde sir Launcelotte. ‘Now fye on that accorde! 
For ye shall here that he shall destroy sir Trystram other put 
hym into preson, for he is the moste cowarde and the 
vylaunste kynge and knyght that is now lyvynge.’ 
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And therewith sir Launcelot departed and cam to kynge 
Marke and sayde to hym thus: 

‘Sir kynge, wyte [th ou well the good knyght sir T'rystram 
shall go with the. Beware, I rede the, of treson, for and 
thou myschyff that knyght by ony maner of falsehode or 
treson, by the fayth I awghe to God and to the Order of 
Knyghthode, I shall sle the myne owne hondis!’ 

‘Sir Launcelot, overmuch have ye sayde unto me, and | 
have sworne and seyde over largely afore kynge Arthure, in 
hyrynge of all hys knyghtes, and overmuch shame hit were 
to me to breke my promyse.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘but ye ar called so false 
and full of felony that no man may beleve you. Pardé, hit 
is knowyn well for what cause ye cam into this contrey: and 
for none other cause but to sle syr [Tristram.’ 

Soo with grete dole kynge Marke and sir Tristram rode 
togyders. For hit was by sir Tristrams wil and his meanes to 
goo with kyng Marke, and all was for the entente to see 
La Beale Isoud, for without the syghte of her syr Tristram 
myght not endure. 

Now torne we ageyne unto syr Lamorak and speke we 
of his bretheren: syr Tor, whiche was kynge Pellenors fyrst 
sone and bygoten of Aryes wyf, the couherd, for he was a 
bastard; and sire Aglovale was his fyrste sone begoten in 
wedlok; syre Lamorak, Dornar, Percyvale, these were his 
sones to in wedlok. 

So whanne kynge Marke and sire Tristram were departed 
from the courte there was made grete dole and sorowe for the 
departynge of sir Tristram. Thenne the kynge and his 
knyghtes made no manere of joyes eyghte dayes after. 

And atte eyghte dayes ende ther cam to the courte a 
knyghte with a yonge squyer with hym, and whanne this 
knyghte was unarmed he went to the kynge and requyred 
hym to make the yonge squyer a knyghte. 

‘Of what lygnage is he come?’ said kynge Arthur. 

‘Syre,’ sayd the knyght, ‘he is the sone of kynge Pellenore 
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that dyd you somtyme good servyse, and he is broder unto 
syr Lamorak de Galys, the good knyghte.’ 

‘Wel,’ sayd the kynge, ‘for what cause desyre ye that of 
me that I shold make hym knyghte?” 

_ _Wete you wel, my lord the kynge, that this yonge squyer 
is broder to me as wel as to sir Lamorak, and my name is 
Aglavale.’ 

‘Syre Aglovayle,’ sayd Arthur, ‘for the love of sire Lamo- 
rak and for his faders love he shalle be made knyghte to- 
morowe. Now telle me,’ said Arthur, ‘what is his name?’ 

‘Syre,’ sayd the knyght, ‘his name is Percyvale de Galys.’ 

Soo on the morne the kynge made hym knyght in 
Camelott. But the kynge and alle the knyghtes thoughte hit 
wold be longe or that he preved a good knyghte. 

Thenne at the dyner, whanne the kynge was set at the 
table, and every knyght after he was of prowesse, the kyng 
commaunded hym to be sette amonge meane knyghtes; and 
soo was sire Percyvale sette as the kynge commaunded. 

Thenne was there a mayden in the quenes court that was 
come of hyhe blood, and she was domme and never spak 
word. Ryght so she cam streyght into the halle, and went 
unto sir Percyvale, and toke hym by the hand and said alowde, 
that the kyng and all the knyghtes myght here hit, 

‘Aryse, syr Percyvale, the noble knyght and Goddes 
knyght, and go with me!’ 

And so he dyd, and there she broughte hym to the ryght 
syde of the Sege Perillous and said, 

‘Fair knyghte, take here thy sege, for that sege apper- 
teyneth to the and to none other.’ 

Ryght soo she departed and asked a preste, and as she was 
confessid and houseld thenne she dyed. Thenne the kynge 
and alle the courte made grete joye of syr Percyvale. 

Now torne we unto sir Lamorak that moche was there 
preysed. Thenne by the meane of sir Gawayn and his 
bretheren they sente for her moder there besydes, fast by a 
castel besyde Camelot, and alle was to that entente to slee 
sir Lamorak. The quene of Orkeney was there but a whyle, 
but sir Lamorak wyst of (her) beynge and was ful fayne. 

And for to make an ende of this matere, he sente unto 
her, and ther betwixe them was a nyght assygned that 
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W 253° sir Lamorak shold come to her. Therof] was ware sir Ga- 
herys, and rode afore the same nyght, and wayted uppon 
sir Lamerok. And than he sy where he cam rydynge all 
armed, and where he alyght and tyed his horse to a prevay 
postren, and so he wente into a parler and unarmed hym. 
And than he wente unto the quenys bed, and she made 
of hym passynge grete joy and he of her agayne, for ayther 
lovid other passynge sore. 

So whan sir Gaherys sawe his tyme he cam to there beddis 
syde all armed, wyth his swerde naked, and suddaynly he 
gate his modir by the heyre and strake of her hede. Whan 
sir Lameroke sawe the blood daysshe uppon hym all hote, 
whyche was the bloode that he loved passyng well, wyte you 
well he was sore abaysshed and dismayed of that dolerous 
syght. And therewithall sir Lameroke lepte oute of the bed 
in his shurte as a knyght dismayed, saynge thus: 

‘A, sir Gaherys, knyght of the Table Rounde! Fowle and 
evyll have ye done, and to you grete shame! Alas, why have 
ye slayne youre modir that bare you? For with more ryght ye 
shulde have slayne me!’ 

‘The offence haste thou done,’ seyde sir Gaherys. ‘Nat- 
withstondynge a man is borne to offir his servyse, but yett 
sholdyst thou beware with whom thou medelyst, for thou 
haste put my bretherne and me to a shame; and thy fadir 
slew oure fadir, and thou to ly by oure modir is to muche 
shame for us to suffr. And as for thy fadir, kynge Pellynor, 
my brothir sir Gawayne and I slew hym.’ 

‘Ye ded the more wronge,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘for my 
fadir slew nat your fadir: hit was Balyn le Saveage! And as 
yett my fadyrs deth is nat revenged.’ 

‘Leve tho wordy[s],’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘for and thou speke 
vylaunsly I woll sle the, but bycause thou arte naked I am 
ashamed to sle the. But wyte thou well, in what place I may 
gete the, I woll sle the! And now is my modir quytte of the, 
for she shall never shame her chyldryn. And therefore hyghe 
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the and wythdrawe the and take thyne armour, that thou 
were gone.’ 

So sir Lameroke saw there was none other boote, but 
faste armed hym and toke his horse and roode his way 
makynge grete sorow; but for shame and sorowe he wolde 
nat ryde to kynge Arthurs courte, but rode another way. 

But whan hit was knowyn that sir Gaherys had slayne 
his modir the kynge was wrothe and commaunded hym to 
go oute of his courte. Wyte you well sir Gawayne was 
wrothe that sir Gaherys had slayne his modir and lete sir 
Lamerokeascape. And for this mater was the kynge passynge 
wrothe and many other knyghtes. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘here is a grete myscheff fallyn 
by fellony and by forecaste [treason], that your syster is 
thus shamfully islayne. And I dare say hit was wrought by 
treson, and I dare say also that ye shall lose that good knyght 
sir Lamerok. And | wote well, and sir Trystram wyste hit, 
he wolde never com within your courte.’ 

“God deffende’, seyde kynge Arthur, ‘that I sholde lese 
sir Lamerok [or sir Trystram, for than tweyne of my chief 
knyghtes of the Table Rounde were gone.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am sure ye shall lose sir 
Lamerok,] for sir Gawayne and his bretherne woll sle hym 
by one meane other by another.’ 

‘That shall I lette,’ seyde kynge Arthur. 

Now LEVE WE OF SIR LAMEROK AND SPEKE WE OF SIR 
GAWAYNE AND HIS BRETHERNE, SIR AGGRAVAYNE AND 
stR MorpDRED. 

As they rode on their adventures they mette wytha knyght 
flyynge sore wounded, and they asked hym what tydynges. 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ sayde he, ‘here commyth a knyght aftir 
me that woll sle me.’ 

So wyth that come sir Dynadan fast rydynge to them by 
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adventure, but he wolde promyse them none helpe. But sir 
Aggravayne and sir Mordred promysed to rescowe hym. 

And therewithall come that knyght streyte unto them, and 
anone he profyrde to juste. That sawe sir Mordred and rode 
to hym and strake hym, but he smote sir Mordred over his 
horse tayle. 

That sawe sir Aggravayne and streyghte he rode toward 
that knyght!, And ryght so as he served sir Mordred, so he 
served sir Aggravayne and [seyde], 

‘Wyte you well, syrrys bothe, that I am sir Brewnys 
Saunze Pité that hath done thus to you.’ 

And yet he rode over sir Aggravayne fyve or six tymes. 

Whan sir Dynadan saw this, he muste nedis juste with 
hym for shame. And so sir Dynadan and he encountyrd 
togydyrs, but wyth pure strengthe sir Dynadan smote hym 
over hys horse tayle. Than he toke his horse and fledde. (For 
he was on foote one of the valyaunte knyghtes in Arthurs 
dayes, and a grete dystroyer of all good knyghtes). 

Than rode sir Dynadan unto sir Mordred and unto sir 
Agegravayne. 

‘Sir knyght, well have ye done, and well have ye revenged 
us, wherefore we pray you tell us your name.’ 

‘Fayre syrs, ye ought to knowe my name whyche is called 
sir Dynadan.’ 

Whan they undirstode that hit was sir Dynadan they were 
more wrothe than they were before, for they hated hym oute 
of mesure bycause of sir Lameroke. For sir Dynadan had 
suche a custom that he loved all good knyghtes that were 
valyaunte, and he hated all tho that were destroyers of good 
knyghtes. And there was none that hated sir Dynadan but 
tho that ever were called murtherers. 

Than spake the hurte knyght that Brewnes Saunze Pité 
had chaced, his name was Dalan, and sayde, 

‘Yf thou be sir Dynadan, thou slewe my fadir.’ 

“Hit myght well be so,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘but than hit 
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‘Be my hede,’ seyde Dalyn, ‘thou shalt dye therefore!” 

And therewith he dressed his speare and his shylde. And 
to make shorte tale, sir Dynadan smote hym downe of his 
horse, that his necke was nye brokyn. And in the same wyse 
he smote sir Mordred and sir Aggravayne. And aftir, in the 
queste of the Sankgreal, cowardly and felonsly they slew 
sir Dynadan, whyche was a 'grete dammage, for he was al 
grete bourder and a passynge good knyght. 

And so sir Dynadan rode to a castall that hyght Beall 
Valet, and there he founde sir Palamydes that was nat hole 
of the wounde that sir Lamerok gaff hym. And there sir 
Dynadan tolde sir Palomydes all the tydynges that he harde 
and sawe of sir Trystram, and how he was gone with 
kynge Marke, and wyth hym he hath all his wyll and de- 
syre. [herewith sir Palomydes wexed wrothe, for he loved 
la Beale Isode, and than he wyste well that sir Trystram 
enjoyed her. 

Now leve we sir Palomydes and sir Dynadan in the castell 
of Beale Valet, and turne we agayne unto kynge Arthure. 
There cam a knyght oute of Cornwayle, his name was sir 
Fergus, a felow of the Rounde Table, and there he tolde the 
kynge and sir Launcelot good tydyngis of sir Trystram (and 
there was brought goodly letters), and how he leffte hym in 
the castell of Tyntagyll. 

Than cam a damesell that brought goodly lettyrs unto 
kynge Arthure and unto sir Launcelot, and there she had 
passynge good chere of the kynge and of the quene and of 
sir Launcelot. And so they wrote goodly lettyrs agayne. 
But sir Launcelot bade ever sir Trystram beware of kynge 
Marke, for ever he called hym in hys lettirs Kynge Foxe, 
as who saythe he faryth allwey with wylys and treson; 
whereof sir Trystram in his herte thanked sir Launcelot. 

Than the damesell wente unto La Beale Isode and bare 
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hir lettirs frome the kyng and from sir Launcelot, whereof 
she was in grete joy. 

‘Fayre damesell,’ seyde Isode, ‘how faryth my lorde 
Arthure, and quene Gwenyver, and the noble knyght sir 
Launcelot?’ 

She answerd, and to make shorte tale, ‘Muche the 
bettir that ye and sir Trystram bene in joy.’ 

‘God rewarde them,’ seyde Isode, ‘for sir Trystram hath 
suffirde grete payne for me and I for hym.’ 

So the damesell departed and brought the lettirs to 
kynge Marke. And whan he had rad them and undirstonde 
them, he was wroth wyth sir Trystram, for he demed that 
he had sente the damesell to kynge Arthure. For kynge 
Arthure and sir Launcelot in a maner thretned kynge Marke 
in (tyhis letters, and as kynge Marke red this lettyrs he 
demede treson by sir Trystram. 

‘Damesell,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘woll ye ryde agayne and 
beare lettyrs frome me unto kynge Arthure?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘I woll be at youre commaundement to 
ryde whan ye wyll.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde the kynge. ‘Com ye agayne to- 
morne and fecche youre lettyrs.’ 

Than she departed and cam to La Beall Isode and to sir 
Trystram and tolde hem how she sholde ryde agayne with 
lettyrs to kynge Arthure. 

‘Than we pray you,’ seyde they, ‘that whan ye have 
resceyved youre lettyrs that ye wolde com by us, that we may 
se the prevyté of your lettirs.’ 

“All that I may do, madame, ye wote well I muste do for 
sir Trystram, for I have be longe his owne maydyn.’ 

So on the morne the damesell wente unto kynge Marke 
to have resceyved his lettyrs and to departe. 

‘Damesell, I am nat avysed,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘as at 
this tyme to sende my lettyrs.’ 

But so pryvayly and secretely he sente lettirs unto kynge 
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Arthure and unto quene Gwenyver and unto sir Launcelot. 
So the varlet departed and founde the kynge and the quene 
in Walys, at Carlyon. And as the kynge and the quene was 
at masse the varlet cam wyth the lettyrs, and whan masse 
was done the kynge and the quene opened the lettirs pre- 
vayly. And to begyn, the kyngis lettirs spake wondirly shorte 
unto kynge Arthur, and bade hym entermete with hymself 
and wyth hys wyff, and of his knyghtes, for he was able to 
rule his wyff and his knyghtes. 

Whan kynge Arthure undirstode the lettir, he mused of 
many thynges, and thought of his systyrs wordys, quene 
Morgan le Fay, that she had seyde betwyxte quene Gwenyver 
and sir Launcelot, and in this thought he studyed a grete 
whyle. Than he bethought hym agayne how his owne sistir 
was his enemy, and that she hated the quene and sir Launce- 
lot to the deth, and so he put that all oute of his thought. 

Than kynge Arthur rad the letter agayne, and the lattir 
clause seyde that kynge Marke toke sir Trystram for his 
mortall enemy, wherefore he put kynge Arthure oute of 
doute he wolde be revenged of sir Trystram. Than was 
kynge Arthure wrothe wyth kynge Marke. 

And whan quene Gwenyver rad hir lettir and undirstode 
hyt, she was wrothe oute of mesure, for the letter spake 
shame by her and by sir Launcelot. And so prevayly she 
sente the lettir unto sir Launcelot. And when he wyste the 
entente of the letter he was so wrothe that he layde hym 
downe on his bed to slepe, whereof sir Dynadan was ware, 
for hit was his maner to be prevy with all good knyghtes. 
And as sir Launcelot slepte, he stale the lettir oute of his 
honde and rad hit worde by worde, and than he made grete 
sorow for angir. And sir Launcelot so wakened, and wente 
to a wyndowe and redde the letter agayne, whyche made 
hym angry. 

‘Syr,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘wherefore be ye angry? I 
pray you, discover your harte to me, for, pardé, ye know 
well that I wolde you but well, for I am a poor knyght and 
3-4. C were at 5-6 C* pryuely by them self And the begynnynge of the 
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a servyture unto you and to all good knyghtes. For though 
{ be nat of worship myself, I love all tho that bene of 
worship.’ 

‘Hit is trouthe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye ar a trusty 
knyght, and for grete truste I woll shewe you my counceyle. 
And whan sir Dynadan undirstoode hit well he seyde, 

‘Sir, thus is my counceyle: sette you ryght naught by 
thes thretenynges, for kynge Marke is so vylaunce a knyght 
that by fayre speche shall never man gete ought of hym. 
But ye shall se what I shall do: I woll make a lay for hym, 
and whan hit is made, I shall make an harpere to syng hit 
afore hym.’ 

And so anone he wente and made hit, and taught hit to 
an harpere that hyght Elyot, and whan he cowde hit he 
taught hit to many harpers. And so by the wyll of kynge 
Arthure and of sir Launcelot the harpers wente into Walys 
and into Cornwayle to synge the lay that sir Dynadan made 
by kynge Marke, whyche was the worste lay that ever 
harper songe with harpe or with ony other instrument. 

Now turne we agayne unto sir Trystram and to kynge 
Marke. Now as sir Trystram was at a justys and at a 
turnemente hit fortuned he was sore hurte bothe with a 
speare and with a swerde, but yet allwayes he wan the gre. 
And for to repose hym he wente to a good knyght that 
dwelled in Cornwayle in a castell, whos name was sir Dynas 
the Senesciall. 

So by myssefortune there come oute of Syssoyne a grete 
numbre of men of armys, and an hedeous oste, and they 
entyrd nye the castell of Tyntagyll; and hir captens name 
was sir Elyas, a good man of armys. 

Whan kynge Marke undirstood his enemyes were entyrd 
into his londe he made grete dole and sorow, for in no wyse 
by his good wylle kynge Marke wolde nat sende for sir 
Trystram, for he hated hym dedly. So whan his counceyle 
was com, they devysed and caste many perellys of the grete 
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strengthe of hir enemyes. And than they concluded all at 
onys, and seyde thus unto kynge Marke: 

‘Sir, wyte you well ye muste sende for sir Trystram, the 
good knyght, other ellys they woll never be overcom, for 
by sir Trystram they muste be foughtyn withall, other ellys 
we rowe ayenste the streme.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘I woll do by youre coun- 
ceyle.’ 

But yette he was full lothe thereto, but nede constrayned 
hym to sende for hym. And so he was sente fore in all haste 
that myght be, that he sholde com to kynge Marke. And 
whan he undirstoode that he had sente for hym, he bestrode a 
soffte ambular and rode to kynge Marke. And whan he was 
com the kynge seyde thus: 

‘Fayre nevew, sir Trystram, this is all: here be come 
oure enemyes off Sessoyne that ar here nyhonde, and 
without taryynge they muste be mette wyth shortly, other 
ellys they woll destroy this contrey.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘wyte you well all my power is 
at your commaundement. But, sir, this eyght dayes I may 
beare none armys, for my woundis be nat hole. And by that 
day I shall do what I may.’ 

“Ye say well,’ seyde kynge Marke. “Than go ye agayne 
and repose you and make you freysh, and I shall go mete 
the Sessoynes with all my power.’ 

So the kynge departed unto Tyntagyll and sir Trystram 
wente to repose hym. 

And the kynge made a grete oste and departed them in 
three. The fyrste parte ledde sir Dynas the Senescyall, and 
sir Andret led the secunde parte, and sir Arguys led the 
thirde parte, and he was of the bloode of kynge Marke. And 
the Sessoynes had three grete batayles and many good men of 
armys. 

And so kynge Marke by the advyce of his knyghtes 
yssued oute of the castell of Tyntagyll uppon his enemyes. 
And sir Dynas, the good knyght, rode oute afore and slewe 
two good knyghtes his owne hondis. And then began the 
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batayles. And there was mervaylous brekynge of spearys 
and smytynge of swerdys, and bylled downe many good 
knyghtes. And ever was sir Dynas the Senesciall beste of 
kynge Markys party. 

And thus the batayle endured longe with grete mor[t]alyté, 
but at the laste kynge Marke and sir Dynas, were they never 
so loth, they were dryvyn to the castall of Tyntagyll with 
grete slaughter of people. And the Syssoynes folowed on 
faste, that ten of them were getyn wythin the yatys and 
four slayne wyth the portecolyes. 

Than kynge Marke sente for sir Trystram by a varlet 
agayne that tolde hym of all the mor[t]alyté. Than he sente 
the varlet agayne and bade hym: 

‘Telle kynge Marke that I woll com as sone as I am hole, 
for arste I may do hym no goode.’ 

Than kynge Marke hadde hys answere. 

And therewith cam Elyas, and bade the kynge yelde up 
the castell, ‘for ye may not holde hit nowhyle.’ 

‘Sir Elyas,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘and yf I be nat the 
sonner rescowed, I muste yelde up this castell.’ 

Andanone the kynge sente ayen for rescow to sir Trystram. 
And by that tyme sir Trystram was nyghe hole, and he had 
getyn hym ten good knyghtes of kynge Arthurs, and wyth 
hem he rode unto Tyntagyll. 

And whan he sawe the grete oste of Sessoynes he mar- 
vayled wondir gretly. And than sir Trystram rode by the 
woddys and by the dychis as secretely as he myght, tyll he 
cam ny the gatis. And anone there dressed a knyght to hym, 
whan he sawe that sir Trystram wolde have entird. Than 
sir Trystram ran to hym and smote hym downe dede. And 
so he served three mo. And everyche of these ten knyghtes 
slewe a man of armys. So sir Trystram entyrde into the 
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And whan kynge Marke wyste that sir Trystram was com 
he was glad of his commynge, and so was all the felyship, 
and of hym they made grete joy. And on the morne Elyas 
the captayne cam and bade kynge Marke: 

_ ‘Com oute and do batay[le], for now the good knyght 
sir T'rystram is entyrd. And hit woll be shame,’ seyde Elyas, 
‘for to keep thy wallys.’ 

Whan kynge Marke undirstoode this he was wrothe and 
seyde no worde, but wente to sir Trystram and axed hym 
his counceyle. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘woll ye that I gyff hym his 
answere?’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde kynge Marke. 

Than sir Trystram seyde thus to the messengere: 

‘Beare thy lorde worde frome the kynge and me and sey 
how that we woll do batayle to-mor[n]Je wyth hym in the 
playne fylde.’ 

‘Sir, what is your name?’ seyde the messyngere. 

‘Sir, wyte [th ou well my name is sir Trystram de Lyones.’ 

So therewithall the messyngere departed and tolde his 
lorde Elyas. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘] pray o(f) you gyff me leve 
to have the rule of youre oste to-morowe.’ 

‘Sir, I pray you take the rule,’ seyde kynge Marke. 

Than sir Trystram lete devyse the batayle in what maner 
that they sholde be. So he lete his oste be departed in ‘six! 
batayles, and ordayned sir Dynas the Senesciall to have the 
voward, and other good knyghtes to rule the remenaunte. 
And the same nyght sir Trystram gart bren all the Sessoynes 
shyppis unto the colde water. And anone, as Elyas wyst 
that, he seyde hit was of sir Trystrams doynge: 

‘For he castyth that we shall never ascape, modyrs sonne 
of us. Therefore, fayre felowys, fyght frely to-morow, and 
myscomfort you nought for one knyght, for though he be 
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the beste knyght of the worlde he may nat have ado with 
us all.’ 

Than they ordayned their batayles [in] four partyes, 
wondirly well apparayled and garnysshed [with] men of 
armys. Thus they wythin issued oute, and they wythoute 
sette frely uppon them. And there sir Dynas ded grete dedis 
of armys; natforthan sir Dynas and his felyshyp were put 
to the wors. 

So with that cam sir Trystram and slew two knyghtes 
with one speare. Than he slew on the ryght honde and on 
the lyffte honde, that men mervayled that ever he myght do 
suche dedis of armys. And than he myght se somtyme the 
batayle was dryvyn a bow-draught frome the castell, and som- 
tyme hit was at the yatys of the castell. 

Than cam Elyas the captayne, russhynge here and there, 
and smote kynge Marke so sore uppon the helme that he 
made hym to avoyde his sadyll. And than sir Dynas gate 
kynge Marke agayne to horsebacke. 

And therewyth cam syr Trystram lyke a lyon, and there 
he mette wyth sir Elyas, and he smote hym so sore on the 
helme that he avayded his sadyll. And thus they fought 
tylle hit was nyght, and for grete slaughtir of peple and for 
wounded peple every party withdrew to theire resseyte. 

And whan kynge Marke was com wythin the castell of 
Tyntagyll he lacked of his knyghtes an hondred, and they 
withoute lacked two hondred. Than they serched the 
wounded men on bothe partyes, and than they wente to coun- 
ceyle. And wyte you well eythir party were loth to fyght 
more, so that aythir myght ascape with their worshyp. 

Whan Elyas the captayne undirstoode the deth of his men 
he made grete dole; also whan he knew that they were loth 
to go to batayle agayne, he was wrothe oute of mesure. 
Than Elyas sente unto kynge Marke in grete dispyte uppon 
hede whether he wolde fynde a knyght that wolde fyght 
with hym body for body, and yf that he myght sle kynge 
Markis knyght, he to have the trewayge of Cornwayle 
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yerely, and yf that his knyght sle "hym], ‘I fully releace my 
clayme for ever.’ 

Than the messynge departed unto kynge Marke and tolde 
hym how that his lorde Elyas had sent hym worde to 
fynde a knyght to do batayle wyth hym body for body. 5 
Whan kynge Marke undirstood the messynge he bade hym 
abyde and he sholde have his answere. Than callyd he all 
the batayle togydir to wyte what was best counceyle, and they 
seyde all at onys, 

‘To fyght in a fylde we have no luste, for had nat bene the 10 
proues of sir Trystram, hit hadde bene lykly that we never 
sholde have scaped. And therefore, sir, as we deme, hit 
were well done to fynde a knyght that wolde do batayle 
wyth hym, for he knyghtly proferyth.’ 

Natforthan whan all this was seyde they coude fynde no 15 (30) 
knyght that wolde do batayle with hym. 

‘Sir kynge,’ seyde they all, ‘here is no knyght that dare 
fyght with Elyas.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘than am I shamed and 
uttirly distroyed, onles that my nevew sir Trystram wolde 
take the batayle uppon hym.’ 

‘Sir, wyte you well,’ they seyde all, ‘he had yesterday over- 
muche on hande, and he is wery and travayled and sore 
wounded.’ 

“Where is he?’ seyde kynge Marke. 25 

Than one answeryd and sayde, ‘Sir, he lyeth in his bedde 
for to repose hym.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘but I have the succour of 259° 
my nevew sir Trystram, I am utterly destroyed for ever.’ 

And therewithall one wente to sir Trystram there he lay, 30 
and tolde hym what kynge Marke seyde. And therewith 
sir Trystram arose lyghtly and put on hym a longe gowne, 
and cam afore the kynge and the lordis. And whan he saw 
them so dismayed he axed them what tydynges. 
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‘Never worse,’ seyde the kynge. And therewyth he tolde 
hym all as ye have herde aforehonde. ‘And as for you,’ 
seyde the kynge, ‘we may aske no more of you for shame, for 
thorow youre hardynesse yestirday ye saved all oure lyvys.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘now I undirstonde ye wolde 
have my succour, and reson wolde that I sholde do all that 
lyyth in me to do, savynge my worshyp and my lyff, howbe- 
[hit] that I am sore brused and hurte. And sytthyn sir 
Elyas proferyth so largely, I shall fyght with hym. Other 
ellys I woll be slayne in the fylde, othir ellys delyver Corn- 
wayle of the olde trewage. And therefore lyghtly calle his 
messyngere, and he shall be answerde. For as yett my 
woundis bene grene, and they woll be sorer hereaftir seven- 
nyght than they be now, and therefore he shall have his 
answere that I woll do batayle to-morne.’ 

Than was the messyngere brought before kynge Marke. 

‘Now herkyn, my felow,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘go faste 
unto thy lorde, and bid hym make a trewe assurance on his 
party for the trwayge, as the kynge here shall on his party. 
And than tell thy lorde that sir Trystram, kynge Arthurs 
knyght and knyght of the Table Rounde, wyll as to-morne 
mete with thy lorde on horsebak to do batayle as longe as I 
may endure, and aftir that to do batayle with hym on foote 
to the uttraunce.’ 

The messyngere behylde sir Trystram frome the top to 
the too, and therewythall he departed. And so he cam to his 
lorde and tolde hym how he was answere[d] of sir Trystram. 

And therewithall was made ostage on bothe partyes, and 
made hit as sure as hit myght be that whethirsomever 
party had the victory, so for to ende. And than were bothe 
ostys assembeled on bothe partyes the fylde wythoute the 
castell of Tyntagyll, and there was none that bare armys 
but sir Trystram and sir Elyas. 
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So whan all the poyntemente was made they departed in 
sundir and cam togydirs wyth all the myght that there 
horsys myght ren, that ayther knyght smote othir so harde 
that bothe horsis and knyghtes wente to the erthe. Natfor- 
than they bothe arose lyghtly, and dressed their shyldis on 
their sholdyrs with naked swerdys in their hondis, and they 
daysshed togydirs so that hit semed a flamynge fyre aboute 
them. Thus they traced and traversced, and hewe on 
helmys and hawberkes, and cut away many cantellys of their 
shyldis, and aythir wounded othir passynge sore, that the 
hoote blood ran freyshly uppon the erthe. 

And by than they had foughtyn the mowntenaunce of 
an owre, sir Trystram waxed faynte and wery, and bled 
sore, and gaff sore abak. That sawe sir Elyas, and folowed 
fyersly uppon hym and wounded hym in many placis. And 
ever sir Trystram traced and traverced and wente froward 
hym here and there, and coverde hym with his shylde as 
he myght all waykely, that all men sayde he was overcom; 
for sir Elyas had gyvyn hym twenty strokes ayenste one. 
Than was there lawghynge amonge the Sessoynes party, and 
grete dole on kynge Markis party. 

“Alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘we ar all shamed and destroyed 
for ever!’ 

For, as the booke seyth, sir Trystram was never so 
macched but yf hit were of sir Launcelot. 

Thus as they stode and behylde bothe partyes, that one 
party laughynge and the othir party wepynge, sir Trystram 
remembird hym of his lady, La Beale Isode, that loked uppon 
hym, and how he was never lykly to com in hir presence. ‘Than 
he pulled up his shylde that before hynge full lowe, and than 
he dressed hym unto sir Elyas and gaff hym many sad strokys, 
twenty ayenst one, and all to-brake his shylde and his haw- 
berke, that the hote bloode ran downe as hit had been rayne. 
Than began kynge Marke and all Cornyshemen to lawghe, 
and the other party to wepe. 

And ever sir Trystram seyde to sir Elyas, ‘Yelde the!’ 
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And whan sir Trystram saw hym so stakir on the grounde, 
he seyde, 

‘Sir Elyas, I am ryght sory for the, for thou arte a passynge 
good knyght as ever J mette withall excepte sir Launcelot.’ 

And therewithall sir Elyas fell to the erthe and there dyed. 

‘Now what shall I do?’ seyde sir Trystram unto kynge 
Marke, ‘for this batayle ys at an ende.’ 

Than they [of Elyas party] departed, and kynge Marke 
toke of hem many presoners to redresse the harmys and the 
scathis, and the remenaunte he sente into her countrey to 
borow oute their felowys. 

Than was sir Trystram serched and well healed. Yett for 
all this kynge Marke wolde have slayne sir Trystram, but for 
all that ever sir Trystram saw other herde by kynge Marke, 
he wolde never beware of his treson; but evir he wolde be 
thereas La Beale Isode was. 

Now woll we passe over this mater and speke we of the 
harpers that sir Launcelot and sir Dynadan had sente into 
Cornwayle. And at the grete feste that kynge Marke made 
for the joy that the Sessoynes were put oute of his contrey, 
than cam Elyas the harper with the lay that sir Dynadan had 
made, and secretly brought hit unto sir Trystram, and tolde 
hym the lay that sir Dynadan had made by kynge Marke. 
And whan sir Trystram harde hit, he sayde, 

‘O Lord Jesu! That sir Dynadan can make wondirly well 
and yll. There he sholde make evyll!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Elyas, ‘dare I synge this songe afore kynge 
Marke?’ 

‘Yee, on my perell,” seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I shall be thy 
waraunte.’ 

So at the mete in cam Elyas the harper amonge other 
mynstrels and began to harpe. And because he wasa coryous 
harper men harde hym synge the same lay that sir Dynadan 
made, whyche spake the moste vylany by kynge Marke and 
of his treson that ever man herde. And whan the harper had 
sunge his songe to the ende, kynge Marke was wondirly 
wrothe and sayde, 
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‘Harper, how durste thou be so bolde, on thy hede, to 
synge this songe afore me?” 

‘Sir,’ seyde Elyas, ‘wyte thou well J am a mynstrell, and 
I muste do as I am commaunded of thos lordis that I beare 
the armys of. And, sir, wyte you well that sir Dynadan, a 
knyght of the Table Rounde, made this songe and made me 
to synge hit afore you.’ 

‘Thou seyste well,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘and bycause thou 
arte a mynstrell thou shalt go quyte. But I charge the, hyghe 
the faste oute of my syght!’ 

So Elyas the harper departed and wente to sir Trystram 
and tolde hym how he had sped. Than sir Trystram let make 
lettyrs as goodly as he cowde to ! Launcelot! and to sir Dyna- 
dan, and so he let conduyte the harper oute of the contrey. 
But to sey that kynge Marke was wondirly wrothe, [he was], 
for he demed that the lay that was songe afore hym was made 
by sir Trystrams counceyle, wherefore he thought to sle hym 
and all his well-wyllers in that contrey. 
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HOW FOR THE DESPITE OF SIR TRISTRAM KING MARK 
CAME WITH TWO KNIGHTS INTO ENGLAND, AND HOW 
HE SLEW ONE OF THE KNIGHTS. 


HEN King Mark had great despite of the renown of Sir Tristram, 
i [mn then he chased him out of Cornwall: yet was he nephew 
unto King Mark, but he had great suspicion unto Sir Tristram 
because of his queen, La Beale Isoud; for him seemed that there 
was too much love between them both. So when Sir Tristram 
departed out of Cornwall into England King Mark heard of the 
great prowess that Sir Tristram did there, the which grieved him 
sore. So he sent on his part men to espy what deeds he did. And 
the queen sent privily on her part spies to know what deeds he 
had done, for great love was between them twain. So when the 
messengers were come home they told the truth as they had heard, 
that he passed all other knights but if it were Sir Launcelot. Then 
King Mark was right heavy of these tidings, and as glad was La 


Beale Isoud. Then in great despite he took with him two good 
knights and two squires, and disguised himself, and took his way 
into England, to the intent for to slay Sir Tristram. And one of these 
two knights hight Bersules, and the other knight was called Amant. 
So as they rode King Mark asked a knight that he met, where he 
should find King Arthur. He said: At Camelot. Also he asked that 
knight after Sir Tristram, whether he heard of him in the court of 
King Arthur. Wit you well, said that knight, ye shall find Sir 
Tristram there for a man of as great worship as is now living; for 
through his prowess he won the tournament of the Castle of 
Maidens that standeth by the Hard Rock. And sithen he hath won 
with his own hands thirty knights that were men of great honour. 
And the last battle that ever he did he fought with Sir Launcelot; 
and that was a marvellous battle. And not by force Sir Launcelot 
brought Sir Tristram to the court, and of him King Arthur made 
passing great joy, and so made him Knight of the Table Round; and 
his seat was where the good knight’s Sir Marhaus, seat was. Then 
was King Mark passing sorry when he heard of the honour of Sir 
Tristram; and so they departed. 

Then said King Mark unto his two knights: Now will I tell you 
my counsel: ye are the men that I trust most to alive, and I will 
that ye wit my coming hither is to this intent, for to destroy Sir 
Tristram by wiles or by treason; and it shall be hard if ever he escape 
our hands. Alas, said Sir Bersules, what mean you? for ye be set 
in such a way ye are disposed shamefully; for Sir Tristram is the 
knight of most worship that we know living, and therefore I warn 
you plainly I will never consent to do him to the death; and there- 
fore I will yield my service, and forsake you. When King Mark 
heard him say so, suddenly he drew his sword and said: Ah, trai- 
tor: and smote Sir Bersules on the head, that the sword went to 
his teeth. When Amant, the knight, saw him do that villainous 
deed, and his squires, they said it was foul done, and mischie- 
vously: Wherefore we will do thee no more service, and wit ye 
well, we will appeach thee of treason afore Arthur. Then was King 
Mark wonderly wroth and would have slain Amant; but he and 
the two squires held them together, and set nought by his malice. 


When King Mark saw he might not be revenged on them, he said 
thus unto the knight, Amant: Wit thou well, an thou appeach me 
of treason I shall thereof defend me afore King Arthur; but I require 
thee that thou tell not my name, that I am King Mark, what- 
somever come of me. As for that, said Sir Amant, I will not discover 
your name; and so they departed, and Amant and his fellows took 
the body of Bersules and buried it. 


= CHAPTERS G—=, 


HOW KING MARK CAME TO A FOUNTAIN WHERE HE 
FOUND SIR LAMORAK COMPLAINING FOR THE LOVE OF 
KING LOT'S WIFE. 


HEN King Mark rode till he came to a fountain, and there he 
‘leew him, and stood in a doubt whether he would ride to 
Arthur’s court or none, or return again to his country. And as he 
thus rested him by that fountain there came by him a knight well 
armed on horseback; and he alighted, and tied his horse until a 
tree, and set him down by the brink of the fountain: and there he 
made great languor and dole, and made the dolefullest complaint 
of love that ever man heard; and all this while was he not ware of 
King Mark. And this was a great part of his complaint: he cried and 
wept, saying: O fair Queen of Orkney, King Lot’s wife, and mother 
of Sir Gawaine, and to Sir Gaheris, and mother to many other, for 
thy love I am in great pains. Then King Mark arose and went near 
him and said: Fair knight, ye have made a piteous complaint. Truly, 
said the knight, it is an hundred part more ruefuller than my heart 
can utter. I require you, said King Mark, tell me your name. Sir, 
said he, as for my name I will not hide it from no knight that 
beareth a shield, and my name is Sir Lamorak de Galis. But when 
Sir Lamorak heard King Mark speak, then wist he well by his 
speech that he was a Cornish knight. Sir, said Sir Lamorak, I under- 
stand by your tongue ye be of Cornwall, wherein there dwelleth 


the shamefullest king that is now living, for he is a great enemy to 
all good knights; and that proveth well, for he hath chased out of 
that country Sir Tristram, that is the worshipfullest knight that now 
is living, and all knights speak of him worship; and for jealousness 
of his queen he hath chased him out of his country. It is pity, said 
Sir Lamorak, that ever any such false knight-coward as King Mark 
is, should be matched with such a fair lady and good as La Beale 
Isoud is, for all the world of him speaketh shame, and of her 
worship that any queen may have. I have not ado in this matter, 
said King Mark, neither nought will I speak thereof. Well said, said 
Sir Lamorak. Sir, can ye tell me any tidings? I can tell you, said Sir 
Lamorak, that there shall be a great tournament in haste beside 
Camelot, at the Castle of Jagent; and the King with the Hundred 
Knights and the King of Ireland, as I suppose, make that tourna- 
ment. 

Then there came a knight that was called Sir Dinadan, and 
saluted them both. And when he wist that King Mark was a knight 
of Cornwall he reproved him for the love of King Mark a thousand 
fold more than did Sir Lamorak. Then he proffered to joust with 
King Mark. And he was full loath thereto, but Sir Dinadan edged 
him so, that he jousted with Sir Lamorak. And Sir Lamorak smote 
King Mark so sore that he bare him on his spear end over his 
horse’s tail. And then King Mark arose again, and followed after 
Sir Lamorak. But Sir Dinadan would not joust with Sir Lamorak, 
but he told King Mark that Sir Lamorak was Sir Kay, the Seneschal. 
That is not so, said King Mark, for he is much bigger than Sir Kay; 
and so he followed and overtook him, and bade him abide. What 
will you do? said Sir Lamorak. Sir, he said, I will fight with a sword, 
for ye have shamed me with a spear; and therewith they dashed 
together with swords, and Sir Lamorak suffered him and forbare 
him. And King Mark was passing hasty, and smote thick strokes. 
Sir Lamorak saw he would not stint, and waxed somewhat wroth, 
and doubled his strokes, for he was one of the noblest knights of 
the world; and he beat him so on the helm that his head hung nigh 
on the saddle bow. When Sir Lamorak saw him fare so, he said: 
Sir knight, what cheer? meseemeth you have nigh your fill of fight- 
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ing, it were pity to do you any more harm, for ye are but a mean 
knight, therefore I give you leave to go where ye list. Gramercy, 
said King Mark, for ye and I be not matches. 

Then Sir Dinadan mocked King Mark and said: Ye are not able 
to match a good knight. As for that, said King Mark, at the first 
time I jousted with this knight ye refused him. Think ye that it is 
a shame to me? said Sir Dinadan: nay, sir, it is ever worship to a 
knight to refuse that thing that he may not attain, therefore your 
worship had been much more to have refused him as I did; for I 
warn you plainly he is able to beat such five as ye and I be; for ye 
knights of Cornwall are no men of worship as other knights are. 
And because ye are no men of worship ye hate all men of worship, 
for never was bred in your country such a knight as is Sir Tristram. 


=—"CHAPTER LX = 


HOW KING MARK, SIR LAMORAK, AND SIR DINADAN 
CAME TO A CASTLE, AND HOW KING MARK WAS 
KNOWN THERE. 


HEN they rode forth all together, King Mark, Sir Lamorak, and 
i= Dinadan, till that they came to a bridge, and at the end 
thereof stood a fair tower. Then saw they a knight on horseback 
well armed, brandishing a spear, crying and proffering himself to 
joust. Now, said Sir Dinadan unto King Mark, yonder are two 
brethren, that one hight Alein, and the other hight Trian, that will 
joust with any that passeth this passage. Now proffer yourself, said 
Dinadan to King Mark, for ever ye be laid to the earth. Then King 
Mark was ashamed, and therewith he feutred his spear, and 
hurtled to Sir Trian, and either brake their spears all to pieces, and 
passed through anon. Then Sir Trian sent King Mark another spear 
to joust more; but in no wise he would not joust no more. Then 
they came to the castle all three knights, and prayed the lord of 
the castle of harbour. Ye are right welcome, said the knights of the 


castle, for the love of the lord of this castle, the which hight Sir Tor 
le Fise Aries. And then they came into a fair court well repaired, 
and they had passing good cheer, till the lieutenant of this castle, 
that hight Berluse, espied King Mark of Cornwall. Then said 
Berluse: Sir knight, I know you better than you ween, for ye are 
King Mark that slew my father afore mine own eyen; and me had 
ye slain had I not escaped into a wood; but wit ye well, for the love 
of my lord of this castle I will neither hurt you nor harm you, nor 
none of your fellowship. But wit ye well, when ye are past this 
lodging I shall hurt you an I may, for ye slew my father traitorly. 
But first for the love of my lord, Sir Tor, and for the love of Sir 
Lamorak, the honourable knight that here is lodged, ye shall have 
none ill lodging; for it is pity that ever ye should be in the company 
of good knights; for ye are the most villainous knight or king that 
is now known alive, for ye are a destroyer of good knights, and all 
that ye do is but treason. 


ae CHAPIEke Ka 


HOW SIR BERLUSE MET WITH KING MARK, AND HOW SIR 
DINADAN TOOK HIS PART. 


HEN was King Mark sore ashamed, and said but little again. But 

when Sir Lamorak and Sir Dinadan wist that he was King Mark 
they were sorry of his fellowship. So after supper they went to 
lodging. So on the morn they arose early, and King Mark and Sir 
Dinadan rode together; and three mile from their lodging there met 
with them three knights, and Sir Berluse was one, and that other 
his two cousins. Sir Berluse saw King Mark, and then he cried on 
high: Traitor, keep thee from me, for wit thou well that I am 
Berluse. Sir knight, said Sir Dinadan, I counsel you to leave off at 
this time, for he is riding to King Arthur; and because I have 
promised to conduct him to my lord King Arthur needs must I take 
a part with him; howbeit I love not his condition, and fain I would 


be from him. Well, Dinadan, said Sir Berluse, me repenteth that 
ye will take part with him, but now do your best. And then he 
hurtled to King Mark, and smote him sore upon the shield, that 
he bare him clean out of his saddle to the earth. That saw Sir 
Dinadan, and he feutred his spear, and ran to one of Berluse’s 
fellows, and smote him down off his saddle. Then Dinadan turned 
his horse, and smote the third knight in the same wise to the earth, 
for Sir Dinadan was a good knight on horseback; and there began 
a great battle, for Berluse and his fellows held them together 
strongly on foot. And so through the great force of Sir Dinadan 
King Mark had Berluse to the earth, and his two fellows fled; and 
had not been Sir Dinadan King Mark would have slain him. And 
so Sir Dinadan rescued him of his life, for King Mark was but a 
murderer. And then they took their horses and departed, and left 
Sir Berluse there sore wounded. 

Then King Mark and Sir Dinadan rode forth a four leagues 
English, till that they came to a bridge where hoved a knight on 
horseback, armed and ready to joust. Lo, said Sir Dinadan unto 
King Mark, yonder hoveth a knight that will joust, for there shall 
none pass this bridge but he must joust with that knight. It is well, 
said King Mark, for this jousts falleth with thee. Sir Dinadan knew 
the knight well that he was a noble knight, and fain he would have 
jousted, but he had had liefer King Mark had jousted with him, 
but by no mean King Mark would not joust. Then Sir Dinadan 
might not refuse him in no manner. And then either dressed their 
spears and their shields, and smote together, so that through fine 
force Sir Dinadan was smitten to the earth; and lightly he rose up 
and gat his horse, and required that knight to do battle with 
swords. And he answered and said: Fair knight, as at this time I 
may not have ado with you no more, for the custom of this passage 
is such. Then was Sir Dinadan passing wroth that he might not be 
revenged of that knight; and so he departed, and in no wise would 
that knight tell his name. But ever Sir Dinadan thought he should 
know him by his shield that it should be Sir Tor. 


we CHAPTER XI 


HOW KING MARK MOCKED SIR DINADAN, AND HOW 
ae TET Vere sTeenNIGrTSs*OF THE ROUND TABLE: 


S; as they rode by the way King Mark then began to mock Sir 
Dinadan, and said: I weened you knights of the Table Round 
might not in no wise find their matches. Ye say well, said Sir 
Dinadan; as for you, on my life I call you none of the best knights; 
but sith ye have such a despite at me I require you to joust with 
me to prove my strength. Not so, said King Mark, for I will not 
have ado with you in no manner; but I require you of one thing, 
that when ye come to Arthur’s court discover not my name, for I 
am there so hated. It is shame to you, said Sir Dinadan, that ye 
govern you so shamefully; for I see by you ye are full of cowardice, 
and ye are a murderer, and that is the greatest shame that a knight 
may have; for never a knight being a murderer hath worship, nor 
never shall have; for I saw but late through my force ye would 
have slain Sir Berluse, a better knight than ye, or ever ye shall be, 
and more of prowess. Thus they rode forth talking till they came 
to a fair place, where stood a knight, and prayed them to take their 
lodging with him. So at the request of that knight they reposed 
them there, and made them well at ease, and had great cheer. For 
all errant-knights were welcome to him, and specially all those of 
Arthur’s court. Then Sir Dinadan demanded his host what was the 
knight’s name that kept the bridge. For what cause ask you it? said 
the host. For it is not long ago, said Sir Dinadan, sithen he gave 
me a fall. Ah, fair knight, said his host, thereof have ye no marvel, 
for he is a passing good knight, and his name is Sir Tor, the son of 
Aries le Vaysher. Ah, said Sir Dinadan, was that Sir Tor? for truly 
so ever me thought. 

Right as they stood thus talking together they saw come riding 
to them over a plain six knights of the court of King Arthur, well 
armed at all points. And there by their shields Sir Dinadan knew 
them well. The first was the good knight Sir Uwaine, the son of 


King Uriens, the second was the noble knight Sir Brandiles, the 
third was Ozanna le Cure Hardy, the fourth was Uwaine les 
Aventurous, the fifth was Sir Agravaine, the sixth Sir Mordred, 
brother to Sir Gawaine. When Sir Dinadan had seen these six 
knights he thought in himself he would bring King Mark by some 
wile to joust with one of them. And anon they took their horses 
and ran after these knights well a three mile English. Then was 
King Mark ware where they sat all six about a well, and ate and 
drank such meats as they had, and their horses walking and some 
tied, and their shields hung in divers places about them. Lo, said 
Sir Dinadan, yonder are knights-errant that will joust with us. God 
forbid, said King Mark, for they be six and we but two. As for that, 
said Sir Dinadan, let us not spare, for I will assay the foremost; and 
therewith he made him ready. When King Mark saw him do so, 
as fast as Sir Dinadan rode toward them, King Mark rode froward 
them with all his menial meiny. So when Sir Dinadan saw King 
Mark was gone, he set the spear out of the rest, and threw his 
shield upon his back, and came riding to the fellowship of the Table 
Round. And anon Sir Uwaine knew Sir Dinadan, and welcomed 
him, and so did all his fellowship. 


t= CHAPTER XII — 


HOW THE SIX KNIGHTS SENT SIR DAGONET TO JOUST 
WITH KING MARK, AND HOW KING MARK REFUSED HIM. 


Vom then they asked him of his adventures, and whether he 
had seen Sir Tristram or Sir Launcelot. So God me help, said 
Sir Dinadan, I saw none of them sithen | departed from Camelot. 
What knight is that, said Sir Brandiles, that so suddenly departed 
from you, and rode over yonder field? Sir, said he, it was a knight 
of Cornwall, and the most horrible coward that ever bestrode 
horse. What is his name? said all these knights. I wot not, said Sir 
Dinadan. So when they had reposed them, and spoken together, 


they took their horses and rode to a castle where dwelt an old 
knight that made all knights-errant good cheer. Then in the mean- 
while that they were talking came into the castle Sir Griflet le Fise 
de Dieu, and there was he welcome; and they all asked him 
whether he had seen Sir Launcelot or Sir Tristram. Sirs, he 
answered, I saw him not sithen he departed from Camelot. So as 
Sir Dinadan walked and beheld the castle, thereby in a chamber 
he espied King Mark, and then he rebuked him, and asked him 
why he departed so. Sir, said he, for I durst not abide because they 
were so many. But how escaped ye? said King Mark. Sir, said Sir 
Dinadan, they were better friends than I weened they had been. 
Who is captain of that fellowship? said the king. Then for to fear 
him Sir Dinadan said that it was Sir Launcelot. O Jesu, said the 
king, might I know Sir Launcelot by his shield? Yea, said Dinadan, 
for he beareth a shield of silver and black bends. All this he said to 
fear the king, for Sir Launcelot was not in his fellowship. Now I 
pray you, said King Mark, that ye will ride in my fellowship. That 
is me loath to do, said Sir Dinadan, because ye forsook my fellow- 
ship. 

Right so Sir Dinadan went from King Mark, and went to his 
own fellowship; and so they mounted upon their horses, and rode 
on their ways, and talked of the Cornish knight, for Dinadan told 
them that he was in the castle where they were lodged. It is well 
said, said Sir Griflet, for here have I brought Sir Dagonet, King 
Arthur's fool, that is the best fellow and the merriest in the world. 
Will ye do well? said Sir Dinadan: I have told the Cornish knight 
that here is Sir Launcelot, and the Cornish knight asked me what 
shield he bare. Truly, I told him that he bare the same shield that 
Sir Mordred beareth. Will ye do well? said Sir Mordred; I am hurt 
and may not well bear my shield nor harness, and therefore put 
my shield and my harness upon Sir Dagonet, and let him set upon 
the Cornish knight. That shall be done, said Sir Dagonet, by my 
faith. Then anon was Dagonet armed him in Mordred’s harness 
and his shield, and he was set on a great horse, and a spear in his 
hand. Now, said Dagonet, shew me the knight, and I trow I shall 
bear him down. So all these knights rode to a woodside, and abode 


till King Mark came by the way. Then they put forth Sir Dagonet, 
and he came on all the while his horse might run, straight upon 
King Mark. And when he came nigh King Mark, he cried as he 
were wood, and said: Keep thee, knight of Cornwall, for I will slay 
thee. Anon, as King Mark beheld his shield, he said to himself: 
Yonder is Sir Launcelot; alas, now am I destroyed; and therewithal 
he made his horse to run as fast as it might through thick and thin. 
And ever Sir Dagonet followed after King Mark, crying and rating 
him as a wood man, through a great forest. When Sir Uwaine and 
Sir Brandiles saw Dagonet so chase King Mark, they laughed all as 
they were wood. And then they took their horses, and rode after 
to see how Sir Dagonet sped, for they would not for no good that 
Sir Dagonet were shent, for King Arthur loved him passing well, 
and made him knight with his own hands. And at every tourna- 
ment he began to make King Arthur to laugh. Then the knights 
rode here and there, crying and chasing after King Mark, that all 
the forest rang of the noise. 


t= CHAPTER XIII —= 


HOW SIR PALOMIDES BY ADVENTURE MET KING MARK 
FLYING, AND HOW HE OVERTHREW DAGONET AND 
OTHER KNIGHTS. 


S o King Mark rode by fortune by a well, in the way where stood 
a knight-errant on horseback, armed at all points, with a great 
spear in his hand. And when he saw King Mark coming flying he 
said: Knight, return again for shame and stand with me, and I shall 
be thy warrant. Ah, fair knight, said King Mark, let me pass for 
yonder cometh after me the best knight of the world, with the 
black bended shield. Fie, for shame, said the knight, he is none of 
the worthy knights, and if he were Sir Launcelot or Sir Tristram | 
should not doubt to meet the better of them both. When King 
Mark heard him say that word, he turned his horse and abode by 


him. And then that strong knight bare a spear to Dagonet, and 
smote him so sore that he bare him over his horse’s tail, and nigh 
he had broken his neck. And anon after him came Sir Brandiles, 
and when he saw Dagonet have that fall he was passing wroth, 
and cried: Keep thee, knight, and so they hurtled together wonder 
sore. But the knight smote Sir Brandiles so sore that he went to 
the earth, horse and man. Sir Uwaine came after and saw all this. 
Jesu, said he, yonder is a strong knight. And then they feutred their 
spears, and this knight came so eagerly that he smote down Sir 
Uwaine. Then came Ozanna with the hardly heart, and he was 
smitten down. Now, said Sir Griflet, by my counsel let us send to 
yonder errant-knight, and wit whether he be of Arthur's court, for 
as I deem it is Sir Lamorak de Galis. So they sent unto him, and 
prayed the strange knight to tell his name, and whether he were 
of Arthur’s court or not. As for my name they shall not wit, but 
tell them I am a knight-errant as they are, and Jet them wit that I 
am no knight of King Arthur’s court; and so the squire rode again 
unto them and told them his answer of him. By my head, said Sir 
Agravaine, he is one of the strongest knights that ever I saw, for 
he hath overthrown three noble knights, and needs we must 
encounter with him for shame. So Sir Agravaine feutred his spear, 
and that other was ready, and smote him down over his horse to 
the earth. And in the same wise he smote Sir Uwaine les Avoutres 
and also Sir Griflet. Then had he served them all but Sir Dinadan, 
for he was behind, and Sir Mordred was unarmed, and Dagonet 
had his harness. 

So when this was done, this strong knight rode on his way a 
soft pace, and King Mark rode after him, praising him mickle; but 
he would answer no words, but sighed wonderly sore, hanging 
down his head, taking no heed to his words. Thus they rode well 
a three mile English, and then this knight called to him a varlet, 
and bade him ride until yonder fair manor, and recommend me to 
the lady of that castle and place, and pray her to send me refresh- 
ing of good meats and drinks. And if she ask thee what I am, tell 
her that I am the knight that followeth the glatisant beast: that is 
in English to say the questing beast; for that beast wheresomever 


he yede he quested in the belly with such a noise as it had been a 
thirty couple of hounds. Then the varlet went his way and came 
to the manor, and saluted the lady, and told her from whence he 
came. And when she understood that he came from the knight 
that followed the questing beast: O sweet Lord Jesu, she said, when 
shall I see that noble knight, my dear son Palomides? Alas, will he 
not abide with me? and therewith she swooned and wept, and 
made passing great dole. And then also soon as she might she gave 
the varlet all that he asked. And the varlet returned unto Sir 
Palomides, for he was a varlet of King Mark. And as soon as he 
came, he told the knight’s name was Sir Palomides. I am well 
pleased, said King Mark, but hold thee still and say nothing. Then 
they alighted and set them down and reposed them a while. Anon 
withal King Mark fell asleep. When Sir Palomides saw him sound 
asleep he took his horse and rode his way, and said to them: I will 
not be in the company of a sleeping knight. And so he rode forth 
a great pace. 


t= CHAPTER XIV — 


HOW KING MARK AND SIR DINADAN HEARD SIR 
PALOMIDES MAKING GREAT SORROW AND MOURNING 
FOR LA BEALE ISOUD. 


Nes turn we unto Sir Dinadan, that found these seven knights 
passing heavy. And when he wist how that they sped, as 
heavy was he. My lord Uwaine, said Dinadan, | dare lay my head 
it is Sir Lamorak de Galis. I promise you all I shall find him an he 
may be found in this country. And so Sir Dinadan rode after this 
knight; and so did King Mark, that sought him through the forest. 
So as King Mark rode after Sir Palomides he heard the noise of a 
man that made great dole. Then King Mark rode as nigh that noise 
as he might and as he durst. Then was he ware of a knight that 
was descended off his horse, and had put off his helm, and there 


he made a piteous complaint and a dolorous, of love. 

Now leave we that, and talk we of Sir Dinadan, that rode to seek 
Sir Palomides. And as he came within a forest he met with a knight, 
a chaser of a deer. Sir, said Sir Dinadan, met ye with a knight with 
a shield of silver and lions’ heads? Yea, fair knight, said the other, 
with such a knight met I with but a while agone, and straight 
yonder way he yede. Gramercy, said Sir Dinadan, for might I find 
the track of his horse I should not fail to find that knight. Right so 
as Sir Dinadan rode in the even late he heard a doleful noise as it 
were of a man. Then Sir Dinadan rode toward that noise; and when 
he came nigh that noise he alighted off his horse, and went near 
him on foot. Then was he ware of a knight that stood under a tree, 
and his horse tied by him, and the helm off his head; and ever that 
knight made a doleful complaint as ever made knight. And always 
he made his complaint of La Beale Isoud, the Queen of Cornwall, 
and said: Ah, fair lady, why love I thee ! for thou art fairest of all 
other, and yet showest thou never love to me, nor bounty. Alas, 
yet must I love thee. And I may not blame thee, fair lady, for mine 
eyes be cause of this sorrow. And yet to love thee I am but a fool, 
for the best knight of the world loveth thee, and ye him again, that 
is Sir Tristram de Liones. And the falsest king and knight is your 
husband, and the most coward and full of treason, is your lord, 
King Mark. Alas, that ever so fair a lady and peerless of all other 
should be matched with the most villainous knight of the world. 
All this language heard King Mark, what Sir Palomides said by him; 
wherefore he was adread when he saw Sir Dinadan, lest he espied 
him, that he would tell Sir Palomides that he was King Mark; and 
therefore he withdrew him, and took his horse and rode to his 
men, where he commanded them to abide. And so he rode as fast 
as he might unto Camelot; and the same day he found there 
Amant, the knight, ready that afore Arthur had appealed him of 
treason; and so, lightly the king commanded them to do battle. 
And by misadventure King Mark smote Amant through the body. 
And yet was Amant in the righteous quarrel. And right so he took 
his horse and departed from the court for dread of Sir Dinadan, 
that he would tell Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides what he was. 


Then were there maidens that La Beale Isoud had sent to Sir 
Tristram, that knew Sir Amant well. 


+— CHAPTER XV —<+ 


HOW KING MARK HAD SLAIN SIR AMANT WRONGFULLY 
TO-FORE KING ARTHUR, AND SIR LAUNCELOT FETCHED 
KING MARK TO KING ARTHUR 


HEN by the license of King Arthur they went to him and spake 
"Text him; for while the truncheon of the spear stuck in his 
body he spake: Ah, fair damosels, said Amant, recommend me 
unto La Beale Isoud, and tell her that I am slain for the love of her 
and of Sir Tristram. And there he told the damosels how cowardly 
King Mark had slain him, and Sir Bersules, his fellow. And for that 
deed I appealed him of treason, and here am I slain in a righteous 
quarrel; and all was because Sir Bersules and I would not consent 
by treason to slay the noble knight, Sir Tristram. Then the two 
maidens cried aloud that all the court might hear it, and said: O 
sweet Lord Jesu, that knowest all hid things, why sufferest Thou 
so false a traitor to vanquish and slay a true knight that fought in 
a righteous quarrel? Then anon it was sprung to the king, and the 
queen, and to all the lords, that it was King Mark that had slain 
Sir Amant, and Sir Bersules aforehand: wherefore they did their 
battle. Then was King Arthur wroth out of measure, and so were 
all the other knights. But when Sir Tristram knew all the matter 
he made great dole and sorrow out of measure, and wept for 
sorrow for the loss of the noble knights, Sir Bersules and of Sir 
Amant. 

When Sir Launcelot espied Sir Tristram weep he went hastily to 
King Arthur, and said: Sir, I pray you give me leave to return again 
to yonder false king and knight. I pray you, said King Arthur, fetch 
him again, but I would not that ye slew him, for my worship. Then 
Sir Launcelot armed him in all haste, and mounted upon a great 


horse, and took a spear in his hand and rode after King Mark. And 
from thence a three mile English Sir Launcelot overtook him, and 
bade him: Turn recreant king and knight, for whether thou wilt or 
not thou shalt go with me to King Arthur’s court. King Mark 
returned and looked upon Sir Launcelot, and said: Fair sir, what is 
your name? Wit thou well, said he, my name is Sir Launcelot, and 
therefore defend thee. And when King Mark wist that it was Sir 
Launcelot, and came so fast upon him with a spear, he cried then 
aloud: I yield me to thee, Sir Launcelot, honourable knight. But 
Sir Launcelot would not hear him, but came fast upon him. King 
Mark saw that, and made no defence, but tumbled adown out of 
his saddle to the earth as a sack, and there he lay still, and cried 
Sir Launcelot mercy. Arise, recreant knight and king. I will not 
fight, said King Mark, but whither that ye will I will go with you. 
Alas, alas, said Sir Launcelot, that I may not give thee one buffet 
for the love of Sir Tristram and of La Beale Isoud, and for the two 
knights that thou has slain traitorly. And so he mounted upon his 
horse and brought him to King Arthur; and there King Mark 
alighted in that same place, and threw his helm from him upon 
the earth, and his sword, and fell flat to the earth of King Arthur’s 
feet, and put him in his grace and mercy. So God me help, said 
Arthur, ye are welcome in a manner, and in a manner ye are not 
welcome. In this manner ye are welcome, that ye come hither 
maugre thy head, as I suppose. That is truth, said King Mark, and 
else | had not been here, for my lord, Sir Launcelot, brought me 
hither through his fine force, and to him am | yolden to as recre- 
ant. Well, said Arthur, ye understand ye ought to do me service, 
homage, and fealty. And never would ye do me none, but ever ye 
have been against me, and a destroyer of my knights; now, how 
will ye acquit you? Sir, said King Mark, right as your lordship will 
require me, unto my power, I will make a large amends. For he 
was a fair speaker, and false thereunder. Then for great pleasure of 
Sir Tristram, to make them twain accorded, the king withheld King 
Mark as at that time, and made a broken love-day between them. 


we CRIAPTER 24 1 y= 


HOW SIR DINADAN TOLD SIR PALOMIDES OF THE BATTLE 
BETWEEN SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR TRISTRAM. 


ow turn we again unto Sir Palomides, how Sir Dinadan 
N comforted him in all that he might, from his great sorrow. 
What knight are ye? said Sir Palomides. Sir, I am a knight-errant 
as ye be, that hath sought you long by your shield. Here is my 
shield, said Sir Palomides, wit ye well, an ye will ought, therewith 
I will defend it. Nay, said Sir Dinadan, I will not have ado with you 
but in good manner. And if ye will, ye shall find me soon ready. 
Sir, said Sir Dinadan, whitherward ride you this way? By my head, 
said Sir Palomides, I wot not, but as fortune leadeth me. Heard ye 
or saw ye ought of Sir Tristram? So God me help, of Sir Tristram I 
both heard and saw, and not for then we loved not inwardly well 
together, yet at my mischief Sir Tristram rescued me from my 
death; and yet, or he and I departed, by both our assents we 
assigned a day that we should have met at the stony grave that 
Merlin set beside Camelot, and there to have done battle together; 
howbeit I was letted, said Sir Palomides, that I might not hold my 
day, the which grieveth me sore; but I have a large excuse. For I 
was prisoner with a lord, and many other more, and that shall Sir 
Tristram right well understand, that I brake it not of fear of 
cowardice. And then Sir Palomides told Sir Dinadan the same day 
that they should have met. So God me help, said Sir Dinadan, that 
same day met Sir Launcelot and Sir Tristram at the same grave of 
stone. And there was the most mightiest battle that ever was seen 
in this land betwixt two knights, for they fought more than two 
hours. And there they both bled so much blood that all men 
marvelled that ever they might endure it. And so at the last, by 
both their assents, they were made friends and sworn-brethren for 
ever, and no man can judge the better knight. And now is Sir 
Tristram made a knight of the Round Table, and he sitteth in the 
siege of the noble knight, Sir Marhaus. By my head, said Sir 


Palomides, Sir Tristram is far bigger than Sir Launcelot, and the 
hardier knight. Have ye assayed them both? said Sir Palomides, but 
never Sir Launcelot to my witting. But at the fountain where Sir 
Launcelot lay asleep, there with one spear he smote down Sir 
Tristram and me, said Palomides, but at that time they knew not 
either other. Fair knight, said Sir Dinadan, as for Sir Launcelot and 
Sir Tristram let them be, for the worst of them will not be lightly 
matched of no knights that I know living. No, said Sir Palomides, 
God defend, but an J had a quarrel to the better of them both I 
would with as good a will fight with him as with you. Sir, I require 
you tell me your name, and in good faith I shall hold you company 
till that we come to Camelot; and there shall ye have great worship 
now at this great tournament; for there shall be the Queen 
Guenever, and La Beale Isoud of Cornwall. Wit you well, sir knight, 
for the love of La Beale Isoud J will be there, and else not, but I 
will not have ado in King Arthur’s court. Sir, said Dinadan, I shall 
ride with you and do you service, so you will tell me your name. 
Sir, ye shall understand my name is Sir Palomides, brother to 
Safere, the good and noble knight. And Sir Segwarides and I, we 
be Saracens born, of father and mother. Sir, said Sir Dinadan, I 
thank you much for the telling of your name. For I am glad of that 
I know your name, and I promise you by the faith of my body, ye 
shall not be hurt by me by my will, but rather be advanced. And 
thereto will I help you with all my power, I promise you, doubt ye 
not. And certainly on my life ye shall win great worship in the 
court of King Arthur, and be right welcome. So then they dressed 
on their helms and put on their shields, and mounted upon their 
horses, and took the broad way towards Camelot. And then were 
they ware of a castle that was fair and rich, and also passing strong 
as any was within this realm. 


w= CHAPTER VIL 


HOW SIR LAMORAK JOUSTED WITH DIVERS KNIGHTS OF 
THE CASTLE WHEREIN WAS MORGAN LE FAY. 


IR PALOMIDES, said Dinadan, here is a castle that I know well, 
Se therein dwelleth Queen Morgan le Fay, King Arthur’s 
sister; and King Arthur gave her this castle, the which he hath 
repented him sithen a thousand times, for sithen King Arthur and 
she have been at debate and strife; but this castle could he never 
get nor win of her by no manner of engine; and ever as she might 
she made war on King Arthur. And all dangerous knights she with- 
oldeth with her, for to destroy all these knights that King Arthur 
loveth. And there shall no knight pass this way but he must joust 
with one knight, or with two, or with three. And if it hap that King 
Arthur’s knight be beaten, he shall lose his horse and his harness 
and all that he hath, and hard, if that he escape, but that he shall 
be prisoner. So God me help, said Palomides, this is a shameful 
custom, and a villainous usance for a queen to use, and namely to 
make such war upon her own lord, that is called the Flower of 
Chivalry that is christian or heathen; and with all my heart I would 
destroy that shameful custom. And I will that all the world wit she 
shall have no service of me. And if she send out any knights, as I 
suppose she will, for to joust, they shall have both their hands full. 
And I shall not fail you, said Sir Dinadan, unto my puissance, upon 
my life. 

So as they stood on horseback afore the castle, there came a 
knight with a red shield, and two squires after him: and he came 
straight unto Sir Palomides, the good knight, and said to him: Fair 
and gentle knight-errant, I require thee for the love thou owest 
unto knighthood, that ye will not have ado here with these men 
of this castle; for this was Sir Lamorak that thus said. For I came 
hither to seek this deed, and it is my request; and therefore | 
beseech you, knight, let me deal, and if I be beaten revenge me. 
In the name of God, said Palomides, let see how ye will speed, and 


we shall behold you. Then anon came forth a knight of the castle, 
and proffered to joust with the Knight with the Red Shield. Anon 
they encountered together, and he with the red shield smote him 
so hard that he bare him over to the earth. Therewith anon came 
another knight of the castle, and he was smitten so sore that he 
avoided his saddle. And forthwithal came the third knight, and the 
Knight with the Red Shield smote him to the earth. Then came Sir 
Palomides, and besought him that he might help him to joust. Fair 
knight, said he unto him, suffer me as at this time to have my will, 
for an they were twenty knights I shall not doubt them. And ever 
there were upon the walls of the castle many lords and ladies that 
cried and said: Well have ye jousted, Knight with the Red Shield. 
But as soon as the knight had smitten them down, his squire took 
their horses, and avoided their saddles and bridles of the horses, 
and turned them into the forest, and made the knights to be kept 
to the end of the jousts. Right so came out of the castle the fourth 
knight, and freshly proffered to joust with the Knight with the Red 
Shield: and he was ready, and he smote him so hard that horse and 
man fell to the earth, and the knight’s back brake with the fall, and 
his neck also. O Jesu, said Sir Palomides, that yonder is a passing 
good knight, and the best jouster that ever I saw. By my head, said 
Sir Dinadan, he is as good as ever was Sir Launcelot or Sir Tristram, 
what knight somever he be. 
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HOW SIR PALOMIDES WOULD HAVE JOUSTED FOR SIR 
LAMORAK WITH THE KNIGHTS OF THE CASTLE. 


HEN forthwithal came a knight out of the castle, with a shield 
nn with black and with white. And anon the Knight with 
the Red Shield and he encountered so hard that he smote the 
knight of the castle through the bended shield and through the 
body, and brake the horse’s back. Fair knight, said Sir Palomides, 


ye have overmuch on hand, therefore I pray you let me joust, for 
ye had need to be reposed. Why sir, said the knight, seem ye that 
I am weak and feeble? and sir, methinketh ye proffer me wrong, 
and to me shame, when I do well enough. I tell you now as I told 
you erst; for an they were twenty knights I shall beat them, and if 
I be beaten or slain then may ye revenge me. And if ye think that 
I be weary, and ye have an appetite to Joust with me, I shall find 
you jousting enough. Sir, said Palomides, I said it not because I 
would joust with you, but meseemeth that ye have overmuch on 
hand. And therefore, an ye were gentle, said the Knight with the 
Red Shield, ye should not proffer me shame: therefore | require 
you to joust with me, and ye shall find that I am not weary. Sith 
ye require me, said Sir Palomides, take keep to yourself. Then they 
two knights came together as fast as their horses might run, and 
the knight smote Sir Palomides so sore on the shield that the spear 
went into his side a great wound, and a perilous. And therewithal 
Sir Palomides avoided his saddle. And that knight turned unto Sir 
Dinadan; and when he saw him coming he cried aloud, and said: 
Sir, I will not have ado with you; but for that he let it not, but came 
straight upon him. So Sir Dinadan for shame put forth his spear 
and all to-shivered it upon the knight. But he smote Sir Dinadan 
again so hard that he smote him clean from his saddle; but their 
horses he would not suffer his squires to meddle with, and because 
they were knights-errant. 

Then he dressed him again to the castle, and jousted with seven 
knights more, and there was none of them might withstand him, 
but he bare him to the earth. And of these twelve knights he slew 
in plain jousts four. And the eight knights he made them to swear 
on the cross of a sword that they should never use the evil customs 
of the castle. And when he had made them to swear that oath he 
let them pass. And ever stood the lords and the ladies on the castle 
walls crying and saying: Knight with the Red Shield, ye have 
marvellously well done as ever we saw knight do. And therewith 
came a knight out of the castle unarmed, and said: Knight with the 
Red Shield, overmuch damage hast thou done to us this day, there- 
fore return whither thou wilt, for here are no more will have ado 


with thee; for we repent sore that ever thou camest here, for by 
thee is fordone the old custom of this castle. And with that word 
he turned again into the castle, and shut the gates. Then the Knight 
with the Red Shield turned and called his squires, and so passed 
forth on his way, and rode a great pace. 

And when he was past Sir Palomides went to Sir Dinadan, and 
said: I had never such a shame of one knight that ever I met; and 
therefore I cast me to ride after him, and to be revenged with my 
sword, for a-horseback I deem I shall get no worship of him. Sir 
Palomides, said Dinadan, ye shall not meddle with him by my 
counsel, for ye shall get no worship of him; and for this cause, ye 
have seen him this day have had overmuch to do, and overmuch 
travailed. By almighty Jesu, said Palomides, I shall never be at ease 
till that I have had ado with him. Sir, said Dinadan, I shall give you 
my beholding. Well, said Palomides, then shall ye see how we shall 
redress our mights. So they took their horses of their varlets, and 
rode after the Knight with the Red Shield; and down in a valley 
beside a fountain they were ware where he was alighted to repose 
him, and had done off his helm for to drink at the well. 


+— CHAPTER XIX = 


HOW SIR LAMORAK JOUSTED WITH SIR PALOMIDES, AND 
HURT HIM GRIEVOUSLY. 


HEN Palomides rode fast till he came nigh him. And then he 
he Knight, remember ye of the shame ye did to me right now 
at the castle, therefore dress thee, for I will have ado with thee. 
Fair knight, said he to Palomides, of me ye win no worship, for ye 
have seen this day that I have been travailed sore. As for that, said 
Palomides, I will not let, for wit ye well I will be revenged. Well, 
said the knight, I may happen to endure you. And therewithal he 
mounted upon his horse, and took a great spear in his hand ready 
for to joust. Nay, said Palomides, I will not joust, for [ am sure at 


jousting I get no prize. Fair knight, said that knight, it would 
beseem a knight to joust and to fight on horseback. Ye shall see 
what I will do, said Palomides. And therewith he alighted down 
upon foot, and dressed his shield afore him and pulled out his 
sword. Then the Knight with the Red Shield descended down from 
his horse, and dressed his shield afore him, and so he drew out his 
sword. And then they came together a soft pace, and wonderly 
they lashed together passing thick the mountenance of an hour or 
ever they breathed. Then they traced and traversed, and waxed 
wonderly wroth, and either behight other death: they hewed so 
fast with their swords that they cut in down half their swords and 
mails, that the bare flesh in some place stood above their harness. 
And when Sir Palomides beheld his fellow’s sword over-hylled 
with his blood it grieved him sore: some while they foined, some 
while they struck as wild men. But at the last Sir Palomides waxed 
faint, because of his first wound that he had at the castle with a 
spear, for that wound grieved him wonderly sore. Fair knight, said 
Palomides, meseemeth we have assayed either other passing sore, 
and if it may please thee, | require thee of thy knighthood tell me 
thy name. Sir, said the knight to Palomides, that is me loath to do, 
for thou hast done me wrong and no knighthood to proffer me 
battle, considering my great travail, but an thou wilt tell me thy 
name I will tell thee mine. Sir, said he, wit thou well my name is 
Palomides. Ah, sir, ye shall understand my name is Sir Lamorak de 
Galis, son and heir unto the good knight and king, King Pellinore, 
and Sir Tor, the good knight, is my half brother. When Sir 
Palomides heard him say so he kneeled down and asked mercy, 
For outrageously have I done to you this day; considering the great 
deeds of arms I have seen you do, shamefully and unknightly |] 
have required you to do battle. Ah, Sir Palomides, said Sir 
Lamorak, overmuch have ye done and said to me. And therewith 
he embraced him with his both hands, and said: Palomides, the 
worthy knight, in all this land is no better than ye, nor more of 
prowess, and me repenteth sore that we should fight together. So 
it doth not me, said Sir Palomides, and yet am I sorer wounded 
than ye be; but as for that I shall soon thereof be whole. But 


certainly I would not for the fairest castle in this land, but if thou 
and J had met, for I shall love you the days of my life afore all other 
knights except my brother, Sir Safere. I say the same, said Sir 
Lamorak, except my brother, Sir Tor. Then came Sir Dinadan, and 
he made great joy of Sir Lamorak. Then their squires dressed both 
their shields and their harness, and stopped their wounds. And 
thereby at a priory they rested them all night. 


cee Os al ae > 


HOW IT WAS TOLD SIR LAUNCELOT THAT DAGONET 
CHASED KING MARK, AND HOW A KNIGHT OVERTHREW 
HIM AND SIX KNIGHTS. 


ow turn we again. When Sir Ganis and Sir Brandiles with his 

fellows came to the court of King Arthur they told the king, 
Sir Launcelot, and Sir Tristram, how Sir Dagonet, the fool, chased 
King Mark through the forest, and how the strong knight smote 
them down all seven with one spear. There was great laughing and 
japing at King Mark and at Sir Dagonet. But all these knights could 
not tell what knight it was that rescued King Mark. Then they 
asked King Mark if that he knew him, and he answered and said: 
He named himself the Knight that followed the Questing Beast, 
and on that name he sent one of my varlets to a place where was 
his mother; and when she heard from whence he came she made 
passing great dole, and discovered to my varlet his name, and said: 
Oh, my dear son, Sir Palomides, why wilt thou not see me? And 
therefore, sir, said King Mark, it is to understand his name is Sir 
Palomides, a noble knight. Then were all these seven knights glad 
that they knew his name. 

Now turn we again, for on the morn they took their horses, 
both Sir Lamorak, Palomides, and Dinadan, with their squires and 
varlets, till they saw a fair castle that stood on a mountain well 
closed, and thither they rode; and there they found a knight that 


hight Galahalt, that was lord of that castle, and there they had great 
cheer and were well eased. Sir Dinadan, said Sir Lamorak, what 
will ye do? Oh sir, said Dinadan, I will to-morrow to the court of 
King Arthur. By my head, said Sir Palomides, I will not ride these 
three days, for I am sore hurt, and much have I bled, and there- 
fore I will repose me here. Truly, said Sir Lamorak, and I will abide 
here with you; and when ye ride, then will I ride, unless that ye 
tarry over long; then will I take my horse. Therefore I pray you, 
Sir Dinadan, abide and ride with us. Faithfully, said Dinadan, I will 
not abide, for I have such a talent to see Sir Tristram that I may 
not abide long from him. Ah, Dinadan, said Sir Palomides, now do 
I understand that ye love my mortal enemy, and therefore how 
should I trust you. Well, said Dinadan, I love my lord Sir Tristram, 
above all other, and him will I serve and do honour. So shall I, said 
Sir Lamorak, in all that may lie in my power. 

So on the morn Sir Dinadan rode unto the court of King Arthur; 
and by the way as he rode he saw where stood an errant knight, 
and made him ready for to joust. Not so, said Dinadan, for I have 
no will to joust. With me shall ye joust, said the knight, or that ye 
pass this way. Whether ask ye jousts, by love or by hate? The knight 
answered: Wit ye well I ask it for love, and not for hate. It may 
well be so, said Sir Dinadan, but ye proffer me hard love when ye 
will joust with me with a sharp spear. But, fair knight, said Sir 
Dinadan, sith ye will joust with me, meet with me in the court of 
King Arthur, and there shall I joust with you. Well, said the knight, 
sith ye will not joust with me, I pray you tell me your name. Sir 
knight, said he, my name is Sir Dinadan. Ah, said the knight, full 
well know I you for a good knight and a gentle, and wit you well 
I love you heartily. Then shall there be no jousts, said Dinadan, 
betwixt us. So they departed. And the same day he came to 
Camelot, where lay King Arthur. And there he saluted the king 
and the queen, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Tristram; and all the court 
was glad of Sir Dinadan, for he was gentle, wise, and courteous, 
and a good knight. And in especial, the valiant knight Sir Tristram 


loved Sir Dinadan passing well above all other knights save Sir 
Launcelot. 


Then the king asked Sir Dinadan what adventures he had seen. 
Sir, said Dinadan, I have seen many adventures, and of some King 
Mark knoweth, but not all. Then the king hearkened Sir Dinadan, 
how he told that Sir Palomides and he were afore the castle of 
Morgan le Fay, and how Sir Lamorak took the jousts afore them, 
and how he for-jousted twelve knights, and of them four he slew, 
and how after he smote down Sir Palomides and me both. I may 
not believe that, said the king, for Sir Palomides is a passing good 
knight. That is very truth, said Sir Dinadan, but yet I saw him better 
proved, hand for hand. And then he told the king all that battle, 
and how Sir Palomides was more weaker, and more hurt, and more 
lost of his blood. And without doubt, said Sir Dinadan, had the 
battle longer lasted, Palomides had been slain. O Jesu, said King 
Arthur, this is to me a great marvel. Sir, said Tristram, marvel ye 
nothing thereof, for at mine advice there is not a valianter knight 
in the world living, for I know his might. And now I will say you, 
I was never so weary of knight but if it were Sir Launcelot. And 
there is no knight in the world except Sir Launcelot that did so 
well as Sir Lamorak. So God me help, said the king, I would that 
knight, Sir Lamorak, came to this Court. Sir, said Dinadan, he will 
be here in short space, and Sir Palomides both, but I fear that 
Palomides may not yet travel. 


OM A ae Ee a Oe 


HO WeKINGeARTH URGE DO*GRY A JOUSTS; AND HOW 
SIR LAMORAK CAME IN, AND OVERTHREW SIR GAWAINE 
AND MANY OTHER. 


HEN within three days after the king let make a jousting at a 
4 And there made them ready many knights of the Round 
Table, for Sir Gawaine and his brethren made them ready to joust; 
but Tristram, Launcelot, nor Dinadan, would not joust, but suffered 
Sir Gawaine, for the love of King Arthur, with his brethren, to win 
the gree if they might. Then on the morn they apparelled them to 


joust, Sir Gawaine and his four brethren, and did there great deeds 
of arms. And Sir Ector de Maris did marvellously well, but Sir 
Gawaine passed all that fellowship; wherefore King Arthur and all 
the knights gave Sir Gawaine the honour at the beginning. 

Right so King Arthur was ware of a knight and two squires, the 
which came out of a forest side, with a shield covered with leather, 
and then he came slyly and hurtled here and there, and anon with 
one spear he had smitten down two knights of the Round Table. 
Then with his hurtling he lost the covering of his shield, then was 
the king and all other ware that he bare a red shield. O Jesu, said 
King Arthur, see where rideth a stout knight, he with the red 
shield. And there was noise and crying: Beware the Knight with 
the Red Shield. So within a little while he had overthrown three 
brethren of Sir Gawaine’s. So God me help, said King Arthur, 
meseemeth yonder is the best jouster that ever I saw. With that he 
saw him encounter with Sir Gawaine, and he smote him down 
with so great force that he made his horse to avoid his saddle. How 
now, said the king, Sir Gawaine hath a fall; well were me an I knew 
what knight he were with the red shield. I know him well, said 
Dinadan, but as at this time ye shall not know his name. By my 
head, said Sir Tristram, he jousted better than Sir Palomides, and 
if ye list to know his name, wit ye well his name is Sir Lamorak 
de Galis. 

As they stood thus talking, Sir Gawaine and he encountered 
together again, and there he smote Sir Gawaine from his horse, 
and bruised him sore. And in the sight of King Arthur he smote 
down twenty knights, beside Sir Gawaine and his brethren. And 
so clearly was the prize given him as a knight peerless. Then slyly 
and marvellously Sir Lamorak withdrew him from all the fellow- 
ship into the forest side. All this espied King Arthur, for his eye 
went never from him. Then the king, Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, 
and Sir Dinadan, took their hackneys, and rode straight after the 
good knight, Sir Lamorak de Galis, and there found him. And thus 
said the king: Ah, fair knight, well be ye found. When he saw the 
king he put off his helm and saluted him, and when he saw Sir 
Tristram he alighted down off his horse and ran to him to take him 


by the thighs, but Sir Tristram would not suffer him, but he alighted 
or that he came, and either took other in arms, and made great joy 
of other. The king was glad, and also was all the fellowship of the 
Round Table, except Sir Gawaine and his brethren. And when they 
wist that he was Sir Lamorak, they had great despite at him, and 
were wonderly wroth with him that he had put him to dishonour 
that day. 

Then Gawaine called privily in council all his brethren, and to 
them said thus: Fair brethren, here may ye see, whom that we hate 
King Arthur loveth, and whom that we love he hateth. And wit 
ye well, my fair brethren, that this Sir Lamorak will never love us, 
because we slew his father, King Pellinore, for we deemed that he 
slew our father, King of Orkney. And for the despite of Pellinore, 
Sir Lamorak did us a shame to our mother, therefore I will be 
revenged. Sir, said Sir Gawaine’s brethren, let see how ye will or 
may be revenged, and ye shall find us ready. Well, said Gawaine, 
hold you still and we shall espy our time. 


-— CHAPTER XXII — 


HOW KING ARTHUR MADE KING MARK TO BE ACCORDED 
WITH SIR TRISTRAM, AND HOW THEY DEPARTED 
TOWARD CORNWALL. 


ow pass we our matter, and leave we Sir Gawaine, and speak 
NS King Arthur, that on a day said unto King Mark: Sir, I pray 
you give me a gift that I shall ask you. Sir, said King Mark, I will 
give you whatsomever ye desire an it be in my power. Sir, 
gramercy, said Arthur. This I will ask you, that ye will be good lord 
unto Sir Tristram, for he is a man of great honour; and that ye will 
take him with you into Cornwall, and let him see his friends, and 
there cherish him for my sake. Sir, said King Mark, I promise you 
by the faith of my body, and by the faith that [ owe to God and to 
you, I shall worship him for your sake in all that I can or may. Sir, 


said Arthur, and I will forgive you all the evil will that ever I ought 
you, an so be that you swear that upon a book before me. With a 
good will, said King Mark; and so he there sware upon a book afore 
him and all his knights, and therewith King Mark and Sir Tristram 
took either other by the hands hard knit together. But for all this 
King Mark thought falsely, as it proved after, for he put Sir Tristram 
in prison, and cowardly would have slain him. 

Then soon after King Mark took his leave to ride into Cornwall, 
and Sir Tristram made him ready to ride with him, whereof the 
most part of the Round Table were wroth and heavy, and in espe- 
cial Sir Launcelot, and Sir Lamorak, and Sir Dinadan, were wroth 
out of measure. For well they wist King Mark would slay or destroy 
Sir Tristram. Alas, said Dinadan, that my lord, Sir Tristram, shall 
depart. And Sir Tristram took such sorrow that he was amazed like 
a fool. Alas, said Sir Launcelot unto King Arthur, what have ye 
done, for ye shall lose the most man of worship that ever came 
into your court. It was his own desire, said Arthur, and therefore 
I might not do withal, for I have done all that I can and made them 
at accord. Accord, said Sir Launcelot, fie upon that accord, for ye 
shall hear that he shall slay Sir Tristram, or put him in a prison, for 
he is the most coward and the villainest king and knight that is 
now living. 

And therewith Sir Launcelot departed, and came to King Mark, 
and said to him thus: Sir King, wit thou well the good knight Sir 
Tristram shall go with thee. Beware, I rede thee, of treason, for an 
thou mischief that knight by any manner of falsehood or treason, 
by the faith I owe to God and to the order of knighthood, I shall 
slay thee with mine own hands. Sir Launcelot, said the king, over- 
much have ye said to me, and I have sworn and said over largely 
afore King Arthur in hearing of all his knights, that I shall not slay 
nor betray him. It were to me overmuch shame to break my 
promise. Ye say well, said Sir Launcelot, but ye are called so false 
and full of treason that no man may believe you. Forsooth it is 
known well wherefore ye came into this country, and for none 
other cause but for to slay Sir Tristram. So with great dole King 
Mark and Sir Tristram rode together, for it was by Sir Tristram’s 


will and his means to go with King Mark, and all was for the intent 
to see La Beale Isoud, for without the sight of her Sir Tristram might 
not endure. 
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HOW SIR PERCIVALE WAS MADE KNIGHT OF KING 
ARTHUR, AND HOW A DUMB MAID SPAKE, AND 
BROUGHT HIM TO THE ROUND TABLE. 


ow turn we again unto Sir Lamorak, and speak we of his 
brethren, Sir Tor, which was King Pellinore’s first son and 
begotten of Aryes, wife of the cowherd, for he was a bastard; and 
Sir Aglovale was his first son begotten in wedlock; Sir Lamorak, 
Dornar, Percivale, these were his sons too in wedlock. So when 
King Mark and Sir Tristram were departed from the court there 
was made great dole and sorrow for the departing of Sir Tristram. 
Then the king and his knights made no manner of joys eight days 
after. And at the eight days’ end there came to the court a knight 
with a young squire with him. And when this knight was unarmed, 
he went to the king and required him to make the young squire a 
knight. Of what lineage is he come? said King Arthur. Sir, said the 
knight, he is the son of King Pellinore, that did you some time good 
service, and he is a brother unto Sir Lamorak de Galis, the good 
knight. Well, said the king, for what cause desire ye that of me that 
I should make him knight? Wit you well, my lord the king, that 
this young squire is brother to me as well as to Sir Lamorak, and 
my name is Aglovale. Sir, Aglovale, said Arthur, for the love of Sir 
Lamorak, and for his father’s love, he shall be made knight to- 
morrow. Now tell me, said Arthur, what is his name? Sir, said the 
knight, his name is Percivale de Galis. So on the morn the king 
made him knight in Camelot. But the king and all the knights 
thought it would be long or that he proved a good knight. 
Then at the dinner, when the king was set at the table, and every 


knight after he was of prowess, the king commanded him to be set 
among mean knights; and so was Sir Percivale set as the king 
commanded. Then was there a maiden in the queen’s court that 
was come of high blood, and she was dumb and never spake word. 
Right so she came straight into the hall, and went unto Sir 
Percivale, and took him by the hand and said aloud, that the king 
and all the knights might hear it: Arise, Sir Percivale, the noble 
knight and God’s knight, and go with me; and so he did. And there 
she brought him to the right side of the Siege Perilous, and said, 
Fair knight, take here thy siege, for that siege appertaineth to thee 
and to none other. Right so she departed and asked a priest. And 
as she was confessed and houselled then she died. Then the king 
and all the court made great joy of Sir Percivale. 


same GLAD ol EGR oe Vee 


HOW SIR LAMORAK VISITED KING LOT'S WIFE, AND HOW 
SIR GAHERIS SLEW HER WHICH WAS HIS OWN MOTHER. 


INE turn we unto Sir Lamorak, that much was there praised. 
Then, by the mean of Sir Gawaine and his brethren, they sent 
for their mother there besides, fast by a castle beside Camelot: and 
all was to that intent to slay Sir Lamorak. The Queen of Orkney 
was there but a while, but Sir Lamorak wist of their being, and was 
full fain; and for to make an end of this matter, he sent unto her, 
and there betwixt them was a night assigned that Sir Lamorak 
should come to her. Thereof was ware Sir Gaheris, and there he 
rode afore the same night, and waited upon Sir Lamorak, and then 
he saw where he came all armed. And where Sir Lamorak alighted 
he tied his horse to a privy postern, and so he went into a parlour 
and unarmed him; and then he went unto the queen’s bed, and 
she made of him passing great joy, and he of her again, for either 
loved other passing sore. So when the knight, Sir Gaheris, saw his 
time, he came to their bedside all armed, with his sword naked, 


and suddenly gat his mother by the hair and struck off her head. 
When Sir Lamorak saw the blood dash upon him all hot, the 
which he loved passing well, wit you well he was sore abashed and 
dismayed of that dolorous knight. And therewithal, Sir Lamorak 
leapt out of the bed in his shirt as a knight dismayed, saying thus: 
Ah, Sir Gaheris, knight of the Table Round, foul and evil have ye 
done, and to you great shame. Alas, why have ye slain your mother 
that bare you? with more right ye should have slain me. The 
offence hast thou done, said Gaheris, notwithstanding a man is 
born to offer his service; but yet shouldst thou beware with whom 
thou meddlest, for thou hast put me and my brethren to a shame, 
and thy father slew our father; and thou to lie by our mother is 
too much shame for us to suffer. And as for thy father, King 
Pellinore, my brother Sir Gawaine and I slew him. Ye did him the 
more wrong, said Sir Lamorak, for my father slew not your father, 
it was Balin le Savage: and as yet my father’s death is not revenged. 
Leave those words, said Sir Gaheris, for an thou speak feloniously 
I will slay thee. But because thou art naked I am ashamed to slay 
thee. But wit thou well, in what place I may get thee I shall slay 
thee; and now my mother is quit of thee; and withdraw thee and 
take thine armour, that thou were gone. Sir Lamorak saw there 
was none other bote, but fast armed him, and took his horse and 
rode his way making great sorrow. But for the shame and dolour 
he would not ride to King Arthur’s court, but rode another way. 
But when it was known that Gaheris had slain his mother the 
king was passing wroth, and commanded him to go out of his 
court. Wit ye well Sir Gawaine was wroth that Gaheris had slain 
his mother and let Sir Lamorak escape. And for this matter was the 
king passing wroth, and so was Sir Launcelot, and many other 
knights. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, here is a great mischief befallen by 
felony, and by forecast treason, that your sister is thus shamefully 
slain. And J dare say that it was wrought by treason; and I dare say 
ye shall lose that good knight, Sir Lamorak, the which is great pity. 
I wot well and am sure, an Sir Tristram wist it, he would never 
more come within your court, the which should grieve you much 
more and all your knights. God defend, said the noble King Arthur, 


that I should lose Sir Lamorak or Sir Tristram, for then twain of 
my chief knights of the Table Round were gone. Sir, said Sir 
Launcelot, Iam sure ye shall lose Sir Lamorak, for Sir Gawaine and 
his brethren will slay him by one mean or other; for they among 
them have concluded and sworn to slay him an ever they may see 
their time. That shall I let, said Arthur. 


qm HAP BReX 24) 


HOW SIR AGRAVAINE AND SIR MORDRED MET WITH A 
KNIGHT FLEEING, AND HOW THEY BOTH WERE OVER- 
THROWN, AND OF SIR DINADAN. 


ow leave we of Sir Lamorak, and speak of Sir Gawaine’s 
brethren, and specially of Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred. As 
they rode on their adventures they met with a knight fleeing, sore 
wounded; and they asked him what tidings. Fair knights, said he, 
here cometh a knight after me that will slay me. With that came 
Sir Dinadan riding to them by adventure, but he would promise 
them no help. But Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred promised him 
to rescue him. Therewithal came that knight straight unto them, 
and anon he proffered to joust. That saw Sir Mordred and rode to 
him, but he struck Mordred over his horse’s tail. That saw Sir 
Agravaine, and straight he rode toward that knight, and right so 
as he served Mordred so he served Agravaine, and said to them: 
Sirs, wit ye well both that Iam Breuse Saunce Pité, that hath done 
this to you. And yet he rode over Agravaine five or six times. When 
Dinadan saw this, he must needs joust with him for shame. And 
so Dinadan and he encountered together, that with pure strength 
Sir Dinadan smote him over his horse’s tail. Then he took his horse 
and fled, for he was on foot one of the valiantest knights in Arthur’s 
days, and a great destroyer of all good knights. 
Then rode Sir Dinadan unto Sir Mordred and unto Sir Agravaine. 
Sir knight, said they all, well have ye done, and well have ye 


revenged us, wherefore we pray you tell us your name. Fair sirs, ye 
ought to know my name, the which is called Sir Dinadan. When 
they understood that it was Dinadan they were more wroth than 
they were before, for they hated him out of measure because of Sir 
Lamorak. For Dinadan had such a custom that he loved all good 
knights that were valiant, and he hated all those that were destroy- 
ers of good knights. And there were none that hated Dinadan but 
those that ever were called murderers. Then spake the hurt knight 
that Breuse Saunce Pité had chased, his name was Dalan, and said: 
If thou be Dinadan, thou slewest my father. It may well be so, said 
Dinadan, but then it was in my defence and at his request. By my 
head, said Dalan, thou shalt die therefore, and therewith he dressed 
his spear and his shield. And to make the shorter tale, Sir Dinadan 
smote him down off his horse, that his neck was nigh broken. And 
in the same wise he smote Sir Mordred and Sir Agravaine. And 
after, in the quest of the Sangreal, cowardly and feloniously they 
slew Dinadan, the which was great damage, for he was a great bour- 
der and a passing good knight. 

And so Sir Dinadan rode to a castle that hight Beale-Valet. And 
there he found Sir Palomides that was not yet whole of the wound 
that Sir Lamorak gave him. And there Dinadan told Palomides all 
the tidings that he heard and saw of Sir Tristram, and how he was 
gone with King Mark, and with him he hath all his will and desire. 
Therewith Sir Palomides waxed wroth, for he loved La Beale Isoud. 
And then he wist well that Sir Tristram enjoyed her. 


+= CHAPTER XXVI == 


HOW KING ARTHUR, THE QUEEN, AND LAUNCELOT 
RECEIVED LETTERS OUT OF CORNWALL, AND OF THE 
ANSWER AGAIN. 


ow leave we Sir Palomides and Sir Dinadan in the Castle of 
N Beale-Valet, and turn we again unto King Arthur. There came 


a knight out of Cornwall, his name was Fergus, a fellow of the 
Round Table. And there he told the king and Sir Launcelot good 
tidings of Sir Tristram, and there were brought goodly letters, and 
how he left him in the castle of Tintagil. Then came the damosel 
that brought goodly letters unto King Arthur and unto Sir 
Launcelot, and there she had passing good cheer of the king, and 
of the Queen Guenever, and of Sir Launcelot. Then they wrote 
goodly letters again. But Sir Launcelot bade ever Sir Tristram 
beware of King Mark, for ever he called him in his letters King Fox, 
as who saith, he fareth all with wiles and treason. Whereof Sir 
Tristram in his heart thanked Sir Launcelot. Then the damosel went 
unto La Beale Isoud, and bare her letters from the king and from 
Sir Launcelot, whereof she was in passing great joy. Fair damosel, 
said La Beale Isoud, how fareth my Lord Arthur, and the Queen 
Guenever, and the noble knight, Sir Launcelot? She answered, and 
to make short tale: Much the better that ye and Sir Tristram be in 
joy. God reward them, said La Beale Isoud, for Sir Tristram suffer- 
eth great pain for me, and I for him. 

So the damosel departed, and brought letters to King Mark. And 
when he had read them, and understood them, he was wroth with 
Sir Tristram, for he deemed that he had sent the damosel unto King 
Arthur. For Arthur and Launcelot in a manner threated King Mark. 
And as King Mark read these letters he deemed treason by Sir 
Tristram. Damosel, said King Mark, will ye ride again and bear 
letters from me unto King Arthur? Sir, she said, I will be at your 
commandment to ride when ye will. Ye say well, said the king; 
come again, said the king, to-morn, and fetch your letters. Then 
she departed and told them how she should ride again with letters 
unto Arthur. Then we pray you, said La Beale Isoud and Sir 
Tristram, that when ye have received your letters, that ye would 
come by us that we may see the privity of your letters. All that I 
may do, madam, ye wot well I must do for Sir Tristram, for I have 
been long his own maiden. 

So on the morn the damosel went to King Mark to have had 
his letters and to depart. I am not avised, said King Mark, as at this 
time to send my letters. Then privily and secretly he sent letters 


unto King Arthur, and unto Queen Guenever, and unto Sir 
Launcelot. So the varlet departed, and found the king and the 
queen in Wales, at Carlion. And as the king and the queen were 
at mass the varlet came with the letters. And when mass was done 
the king and the queen opened the letters privily by themself. And 
the beginning of the king’s letters spake wonderly short unto King 
Arthur, and bade him entermete with himself and with his wife, 
and of his knights; for he was able enough to rule and keep his 
wile. 


+— CHAPTER XXVII == 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS WROTH WITH THE LETTER 
THAT HE RECEIVED FROM KING MARK, AND OF 
DINADAN WHICH MADE A LAY OF KING MARK 


yy. King Arthur understood the letter, he mused of many 
things, and thought on his sister’s words, Queen Morgan le 
Fay, that she had said betwixt Queen Guenever and Sir Launcelot. 
And in this thought he studied a great while. Then he bethought 
him again how his sister was his own enemy, and that she hated 
the queen and Sir Launcelot, and so he put all that out of his 
thought. Then King Arthur read the letter again, and the latter 
clause said that King Mark took Sir Tristram for his mortal enemy; 
wherefore he put Arthur out of doubt he would be revenged of Sir 
Tristram. Then was King Arthur wroth with King Mark. And when 
Queen Guenever read her letter and understood it, she was wroth 
out of measure, for the letter spake shame by her and by Sir 
Launcelot. And so privily she sent the letter unto Sir Launcelot. 
And when he wist the intent of the letter he was so wroth that he 
laid him down on his bed to sleep, whereof Sir Dinadan was ware, 
for it was his manner to be privy with all good knights. And as Sir 
Launcelot slept he stole the letter out of his hand, and read it word 
by word. And then he made great sorrow for anger. And so Sir 


Launcelot awaked, and went to a window, and read the letter 
again, the which made him angry. 

Sir, said Dinadan, wherefore be ye angry? discover your heart 
to me: forsooth ye wot well I owe you good will, howbeit Iam a 
poor knight and a servitor unto you and to all good knights. For 
though I be not of worship myself I love all those that be of 
worship. It is truth, said Sir Launcelot, ye are a trusty knight, and 
for great trust I will shew you my counsel. And when Dinadan 
understood all, he said: This is my counsel: set you right nought 
by these threats, for King Mark is so villainous, that by fair speech 
shall never man get of him. But ye shall see what I shall do; I will 
make a lay for him, and when it is made I shall make an harper to 
sing it afore him. So anon he went and made it, and taught it an 
harper that hight Eliot. And when he could it, he taught it to many 
harpers. And so by the will of Sir Launcelot, and of Arthur, the 
harpers went straight into Wales, and into Cornwall, to sing the 
lay that Sir Dinadan made by King Mark, the which was the worst 
lay that ever harper sang with harp or with any other instruments. 


va CHAPTER-XXVIII 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS HURT, AND OF A WAR MADE TO 
KING MARK; AND OF SIR TRISTRAM HOW HE PROMISED 
TO RESCUE HIM. 


ow turn we again unto Sir Tristram and to King Mark. As Sir 

Tristram was at jousts and at tournament it fortuned he was 
sore hurt both with a spear and with a sword, but yet he won 
always the degree. And for to repose him he went to a good knight 
that dwelled in Cornwall, in a castle, whose name was Sir Dinas 
le Seneschal. Then by misfortune there came out of Sessoin a great 
number of men of arms, and an hideous host, and they entered 
nigh the Castle of Tintagil; and their captain’s name was Elias, a 
good man of arms. When King Mark understood his enemies were 


entered into his land he made great dole and sorrow, for in no wise 
by his will King Mark would not send for Sir Tristram, for he hated 
him deadly. 

So when his council was come they devised and cast many perils 
of the strength of their enemies. And then they concluded all at 
once, and said thus unto King Mark: Sir, wit ye well ye must send 
for Sir Tristram, the good knight, or else they will never be over- 
come. For by Sir Tristram they must be foughten withal, or else we 
row against the stream. Well, said King Mark, I will do by your 
counsel; but yet he was full loath thereto, but need constrained 
him to send for him. Then was he sent for in all haste that might 
be, that he should come to King Mark. And when he understood 
that King Mark had sent for him, he mounted upon a soft ambler 
and rode to King Mark. And when he was come the king said thus: 
Fair nephew, Sir Tristram, this is all. Here be come our enemies of 
Sessoin, that are here nigh hand, and without tarrying they must 
be met with shortly, or else they will destroy this country. Sir, said 
Sir Tristram, wit ye well all my power is at your commandment. 
And wit ye well, sir, these eight days I may bear none arms, for 
my wounds be not yet whole. And by that day I shall do what I 
may. Ye say well, said King Mark; then go ye again and repose you 
and make you fresh, and I shall go and meet the Sessoins with all 
my power. 

So the king departed unto Tintagil, and Sir Tristram went to 
repose him. And the king made a great host, and departed them 
in three: the first part led Sir Dinas the Seneschal, and Sir Andred 
led the second part, and Sir Argius led the third part; and he was 
of the blood of King Mark. And the Sessoins had three great battles, 
and many good men of arms. And so King Mark by the advice of 
his knights issued out of the Castle of Tintagil upon his enemies. 
And Dinas, the good knight, rode out afore, and slew two knights 
with his own hands, and then began the battles. And there was 
marvellous breaking of spears and smiting of swords, and slew 
down many good knights. And ever was Sir Dinas the Seneschal 
the best of King Mark’s party. And thus the battle endured long 
with great mortality. But at the last King Mark and Sir Dinas, were 


they never so loath, they withdrew them to the Castle of Tintagil 
with great slaughter of people; and the Sessoins followed on fast, 
that ten of them were put within the gates and four slain with the 
portcullis. 

Then King Mark sent for Sir Tristram by a varlet, that told him 
all the mortality. Then he sent the varlet again, and bade him: Tell 
King Mark that I will come as soon as I am whole, for erst I may 
do him no good. Then King Mark had his answer. Therewith came 
Elias and bade the king yield up the castle: For ye may not hold it 
no while. Sir Elias, said the king, so will I yield up the castle if I be 
not soon rescued. Anon King Mark sent again for rescue to Sir 
Tristram. By then Sir Tristram was whole, and he had gotten him 
ten good knights of Arthur’s; and with them he rode unto Tintagil. 
And when he saw the great host of Sessoins he marvelled wonder 
greatly. And then Sir Tristram rode by the woods and by the ditches 
as secretly as he might, till he came nigh the gates. And there 
dressed a knight to him when he saw that Sir Tristram would enter; 
and Sir Tristram smote him down dead, and so he served three 
more. And everych of these ten knights slew a man of arms. So Sir 
Tristram entered into the Castle of Tintagil. And when King Mark 
wist that Sir Tristram was come he was glad of his coming, and so 
was all the fellowship, and of him they made great joy. 


ame CULAR (bee |X See 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM OVERCAME THE BATTLE, AND HOW 
ELIAS DESIRED A MAN TO FIGHT BODY FOR BODY. 


<— on the morn Elias the captain came, and bade King Mark: 
Come out and do battle; for now the good knight Sir Tristram 
is entered it will be shame to thee, said Elias, for to keep thy walls. 
When King Mark understood this he was wroth and said no word, 
but went unto Sir Tristram and asked him his counsel. Sir, said Sir 
Tristram, will ye that I give him his answer? I will well, said King 


Mark. Then Sir Tristram said thus to the messenger: Bear thy lord 
word from the king and me, that we will do battle with him to- 
morn in the plain field. What is your name? said the messenger. 
Wit thou well my name is Sir Tristram de Liones. Therewithal the 
messenger departed and told his lord Elias all that he had heard. 
Sir, said Sir Tristram unto King Mark, I pray you give me leave to 
have the rule of the battle. I pray you take the rule, said King Mark. 
Then Sir Tristram let devise the battle in what manner that it 
should be. He let depart his host in six parties, and ordained Sir 
Dinas the Seneschal to have the foreward, and other knights to 
rule the remnant. And the same night Sir Tristram burnt all the 
Sessoins’ ships unto the cold water. Anon, as Elias wist that, he 
said it was of Sir Tristram’s doing: For he casteth that we shall never 
escape, mother son of us. Therefore, fair fellows, fight freely to- 
morrow, and miscomfort you nought; for any knight, though he 
be the best knight in the world, he may not have ado with us all. 
Then they ordained their battle in four parties, wonderly well 
apparelled and garnished with men of arms. Thus they within 
issued, and they without set freely upon them; and there Sir Dinas 
did great deeds of arms. Not for then Sir Dinas and his fellowship 
were put to the worse. With that came Sir Tristram and slew two 
knights with one spear; then he slew on the right hand and on the 
left hand, that men marvelled that ever he might do such deeds ol 
arms. And then he might see sometime the battle was driven a 
bow-draught from the castle, and sometime it was at the gates of 
the castle. Then came Elias the captain rushing here and there, and 
hit King Mark so sore upon the helm that he made him to avoid 
the saddle. And then sir Dinas gat King Mark again to horseback. 
Therewithal came in Sir Tristram like a lion, and there he met with 
Elias, and he smote him so sore upon the helm that he avoided his 
saddle. And thus they fought till it was night, and for great slaugh- 
ter and for wounded people everych party drew to their rest. 
And when King Mark was come within the Castle of Tintagil he 
lacked of his knights an hundred, and they without lacked two 
hundred; and they searched the wounded men on both parties. 
And then they went to council; and wit you well either party were 


loath to fight more, so that either might escape with their worship. 
When Elias the captain understood the death of his men he made 
great dole; and when he wist that they were loath to go to battle 
again he was wroth out of measure. Then Elias sent word unto 
King Mark, in great despite, whether he would find a knight that 
would fight for him body for body. And if that he might slay King 
Mark’s knight, he to have the truage of Cornwall yearly. And if 
that his knight slay mine, I fully release my claim forever. Then 
the messenger departed unto King Mark, and told him how that 
his lord Elias had sent him word to find a knight to do battle with 
him body for body. When King Mark understood the messenger, 
he bade him abide and he should have his answer. Then called he 
all the baronage together to wit what was the best counsel. They 
said all at once: To fight in a field we have no lust, for had not been 
Sir Tristram’s prowess it had been likely that we never should have 
escaped; and therefore, sir, as we deem, it were well done to find 
a knight that would do battle with him, for he knightly proffereth. 
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HOW SIR ELIAS AND SIR TRISTRAM FOUGHT TOGETHER 
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N; for then when all this was said, they could find no knight 
that would do battle with him. Sir king, said they all, here is 
no knight that dare fight with Elias. Alas, said King Mark, then am 
I utterly ashamed and utterly destroyed, unless that my nephew 
Sir Tristram will take the battle upon him. Wit you well, they said 
all, he had yesterday overmuch on hand, and he is weary for 
travail, and sore wounded. Where is he? said King Mark. Sir, said 
they, he is in his bed to repose him. Alas, said King Mark, but I 


have the succour of my nephew Sir Tristram, I am utterly destroyed 
for ever. 


Therewith one went to Sir Tristram where he lay, and told him 
what King Mark had said. And therewith Sir Tristram arose lightly, 
and put on him a long gown, and came afore the king and all the 
lords. And when he saw them all so dismayed he asked the king 
and the lords what tidings were with them. Never worse, said the 
king. And therewith he told him all, how he had word of Elias to 
find a knight to fight for the truage of Cornwall, and none can | 
find. And as for you, said the king and all the lords, we may ask 
no more of you for shame; for through your hardiness yesterday 
ye saved all our lives. Sir, said Sir Tristram, now I understand ye 
would have my succour, reason would that I should do all that 
lieth in my power to do, saving my worship and my life, howbeit 
I am sore bruised and hurt. And sithen Sir Elias proffereth so 
largely, I shall fight with him, or else I will be slain in the field, or 
else I will deliver Cornwall from the old truage. And therefore 
lightly call his messenger and he shall be answered, for as yet my 
wounds be green, and they will be sorer a seven night after than 
they be now; and therefore he shall have his answer that I will do 
battle to-morn with him. 

Then was the messenger departed brought before King Mark. 
Hark, my fellow, said Sir Tristram, go fast unto thy lord, and bid 
him make true assurance on his part for the truage, as the king 
here shall make on his part; and then tell thy lord, Sir Elias, that 
Il, Sir Tristram, King Arthur’s knight, and knight of the Table 
Round, will as to-morn meet with thy lord on horseback, to do 
battle as long as my horse may endure, and after that to do battle 
with him on foot to the utterance. The messenger beheld Sir 
Tristram from the top to the toe; and therewithal he departed and 
came to his lord, and told him how he was answered of Sir 
Tristram. And therewithal was made hostage on both parties, and 
made it as sure as it might be, that whether party had the victory, 
so to end. And then were both hosts assembled on both parts of 
the field, without the Castle of Tintagil, and there was none but 
Sir Tristram and Sir Elias armed. 

So when the appointment was made, they departed in-sunder, 
and they came together with all the might that their horses might 


run. And either knight smote other so hard that both horses and 
knights went to the earth. Not for then they both lightly arose and 
dressed their shields on their shoulders, with naked swords in their 
hands, and they dashed together that it seemed a flaming fire about 
them. Thus they traced, and traversed, and hewed on helms and 
hauberks, and cut‘away many cantels of their shields, and either 
wounded other passing sore, so that the hot blood fell freshly upon 
the earth. And by then they had foughten the mountenance of an 
hour Sir Tristram waxed faint and for-bled, and gave sore aback. 
That saw Sir Elias, and followed fiercely upon him, and wounded 
him in many places. And ever Sir Tristram traced and traversed, 
and went froward him here and there, and covered him with his 
shield as he might all weakly, that all men said he was overcome; 
for Sir Elias had given him twenty strokes against one. 

Then was there laughing of the Sessions’ party, and great dole 
on King Mark’s party. Alas, said the king, we are ashamed and 
destroyed all for ever: for as the book saith, Sir Tristram was never 
so matched, but if it were Sir Launcelot. Thus as they stood and 
beheld both parties, that one party laughing and the other party 
weeping, Sir Tristram remembered him of his lady, La Beale Isoud, 
that looked upon him, and how he was likely never to come in 
her presence. Then he pulled up his shield that erst hung full low. 
And then he dressed up his shield unto Elias, and gave him many 
sad strokes, twenty against one, and all to-brake his shield and his 
hauberk, that the hot blood ran down to the earth. Then began 
King Mark to laugh, and all Cornish men, and that other party to 
weep. And ever Sir Tristram said to Sir Elias: Yield thee. 

Then when Sir Tristram saw him so staggering on the ground, 
he said: Sir Elias, I am right sorry for thee, for thou art a passing 
good knight as ever I met withal, except Sir Launcelot. Therewithal 
Sir Elias fell to the earth, and there died. What shall I do, said Sir 
Tristram unto King Mark, for this battle is at an end? Then they of 
Elias’ party departed, and King Mark took of them many prison- 
ers, to redress the harms and the scathes that he had of them; and 
the remnant he sent into their country to borrow out their fellows. 
Then was Sir Tristram searched and well healed. Yet for all this 


King Mark would fain have slain Sir Tristram. But for all that ever 
Sir Tristram saw or heard by King Mark, yet would he never 
beware of his treason, but ever he would be thereas La Beale Isoud 
was. 


a—@ CHAPTER XXX1| == 


HOW AT A GREAT FEAST THAT KING MARK MADE 
AN HARPER CAME AND SANG THE LAY THAT DINADAN 
HAD MADE. 


iN will we pass of this matter, and speak we of the harpers 
that Sir Launcelot and Sir Dinadan had sent into Cornwall. 
And at the great feast that King Mark made for joy that the Sessions 
were put out of his country, then came Eliot the harper with the 
lay that Dinadan had made, and secretly brought it unto Sir 
Tristram, and told him the lay that Dinadan had made by King 
Mark. And when Sir Tristram heard it, he said: O Lord Jesu, that 
Dinadan can make wonderly well and ill, thereas it shall be. Sir, 
said Eliot, dare I sing this song afore King Mark? Yea, on my peril, 
said Sir Tristram, for I shall be thy warrant. Then at the meat came 
in Eliot the harper, and because he was a curious harper men heard 
him sing the same lay that Dinadan had made, the which spake 
the most villainy by King Mark of his treason that ever man heard. 

When the harper had sung his song to the end King Mark was 
wonderly wroth, and said: Thou harper, how durst thou be so bold 
on thy head to sing this song afore me. Sir, said Eliot, wit you well 
Lam a minstrel, and I must do as I am commanded of these lords 
that I bear the arms of. And sir, wit ye well that Sir Dinadan, a 
knight of the Table Round, made this song, and made me to sing 
it afore you. Thou sayest well, said King Mark, and because thou 
art a minstrel thou shalt go quit, but I charge thee hie thee fast out 
of my sight. So the harper departed and went to Sir Tristram, and 
told him how he had sped. Then Sir Tristram let make letters as 


goodly as he could to Launcelot and to Sir Dinadan. And so he let 
conduct the harper out of the country. But to say that King Mark 
was wonderly wroth, he was, for he deemed that the lay that was 
sung afore him:was made by Sir Tristram’s counsel, wherefore he 
thought to slay him and all his well-willers in that country. 
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T he W ar against the R oman E peor iberius T hereus) L ucius T iberius 

H& BEFELLE whan kyng Arthur had wedded quene 71° 
Gwenyvere and fulfylled the Rounde Table, and so cma: 26} 

aftir his mervelous knyghtis and he had venquyshed the 

moste party of his enemyes, than sone aftir com sir Launcelot 

de Lake unto the courte, and sir Trystrams come that tyme s 

also, and than 'kyng Arthur helde a ryal feeste and Table 

Roundel, 

So hit befelle that the Emperour Lucius, 'Procurour of [78] 
the publyke wele of Rome’, sente unto Arthure messyngers 
commaundynge hym to pay his trewage that his auncettryes 10 
have payde before hym. Whan kynge Arthure wyste what 
they mente he loked up with his gray yghen and angred at 
the messyngers passyng sore. Than were this messyngers 
aferde and knelyd stylle and durste nat aryse, they were so 
aferde of his grymme countenaunce. Than one of the 1, 
knyghtes messyngers spake alowde and seyde, [124] 

‘Crowned kynge, myssedo no messyngers, for we be com 
at his commaundemente, as servytures sholde.’ 

Than spake the Conquerrour, “Thou recrayedest coward 


oWN/ Hanne kyng Arthur had after longe werre rested and held a (1) 
Ryal feeste and table rounde* (AZ4 74: thus on ryall araye he 
helde his rounde table) with his alyes of kynges prynces and noble 
knyghtes all of the round table there cam in to his halle he syttynge in 
his throne Ryal xij aiicyen men berynge eche of them a braunche of 5 
Olyue in token that they cam as Embassatours* (Geoffrey 247 “ecce 
duodecim viri maturae aetatis, reverendi vultus, ramos olivae in signum 
legationis in dextris ferentes’; Wace 115-16 ‘Es vous douse homes 
blans, quenus, Bien atornés et bien vestus . . . Douse estoient, et douse 
rains D’olive portent en lor mains’; Huth Merlin 180 ‘Es vous par 10 
laiens entrer douze hommes qui tout estoient vestu de blanc samit. Et 
estoient tout li honme viel et anchiien et tout blanc de kenissure(s), et 
portoit chascuns en sa main un rain d’olive par senefiance’) and messa~ 
gers fro the Emperour Lucyus whiche was called at that tyme Dicta- 
tour or procurour of the publyke wele of Rome* (W Emperour of 15 
Roome Lucius; Geoffrey 247 reipublicae procurator), whiche sayde 
messagers after their entryng & comyng in to the presence of kynge 
Arthur dyd to hym theyr obeyssafice in makyng to hym reuerence said 

to hym in this wyse The hyghe & myghty Emperour Lucyus sendeth 
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knyghte, why feryst thou my countenaunce? There be in 
this halle, and they were sore aggreved, thou durste nat 
for a deukedom of londis loke in their facis.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde one of the senatoures, ‘so Cryste me helpe, 
I was so aferde whan I loked in thy face that myne herte 
wolde nat serve for to sey my message. But sytthen hit is 
my wylle for to sey myne erande, the gretis welle Lucius, 
the Emperour of Roome, and commaundis the uppon 
payne that woll falle to sende hym the trewage of this realme 
that thy fadir Uther Pendragon payde, other ellys he woll 
bereve the all thy realmys that thou weldyst, ‘and thou as 
rebelle, not knowynge hym as thy soverayne, withholdest 
and reteynest, contrary to the statutes and decrees maade 
by the noble and worthy Julius Cezar, conquerour of this 
realme!.’ 

‘Thow seyste well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘but for all thy brym 
wordys I woll nat be to over-hasty, and therfore thou and 
thy felowys shall abyde here seven dayes; and shall calle 
unto me my counceyle of my moste trusty knyghtes and 
deukes and regeaunte kynges and erlys and barowns and 
of my moste wyse doctours, and whan we have takyn oure 
avysement ye shall have your answere playnly, suche as I 
shall abyde by.’ . 

‘Than somme of the yonge knyghtes, heryng this their 


to the kyng of Bretayne gretyng cématidyng the to knouleche hym 
for thy lord and to sende hym the truage due of this Royamme vnto 
thempyre whiche thy fader and other to fore thy precessours haue paid 
as is of record And *thou as rebelle not knowynge hym as thy soue- 
*rayne withholdest and reteynest contrary to the statutes and decrees 
*maade by the noble and worthy Iulius Cezar conquerour of this 
*Royame* (474 103-15 Why thow arte rebelle to Rome and rentez 
them wythholdez . . . That Iulius Cesar wan) and fyrst Emperour of 
Rome And yf thou refuse his demaunde and commaundement knowe 
thou for certayne that he shal make stronge werre ageynst the thy 
Royames & londes and shall chastyse the and thy subgettys that it shal 
be ensample (S ensamble) perpetuel vnto alle kynges and prynces for 
to denye their truage vnto that noble empyre whiche domyneth vpon 
the vnyuersal world Thenne whan they had shewed theffecte of their 
message the kyng commaunded them to withdrawe them And said he 
shold take auyce of counceylle and gyue to them an ansuere Thenne 
*somme of the yonge knyghtes heryng this their message wold haue 
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message, wold have ronne on them to have slayne them, 
sayenge that it was a rebuke to alle the knyghtes there beyng 
present to suffre them to saye so to the kynge. And anone 
the kynge commaunded that none of them upon payne of 
dethe to myssaye them ne doo them ony harme.1 

Than the noble kyng commaunded sir Clegis to loke that 
thes men be seteled and served with the beste, that there 
be no deyntés spared uppon them, that nother chylde nor 
horse faught nothynge, ‘for they ar full royall peple. And 
thoughe they have greved me and my courte, yet we muste 
remembir on oure worshyp.’ So they were led into chambyrs 
and served as rychely of deyntés that myght be gotyn. So 
the Romaynes had therof grete mervayle. 

Than the kynge unto counsayle called his noble "lordes 
and! knyghtes, and within a towre there they assembled, the 
moste party of the knyghtes of the Rounde Table. Than the 
kynge commaunded hem of theire beste counceyle. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Cador of Cornuayle, ‘as for me, I am nat 
hevy of this message, for we have be many dayes rested 
now. The lettyrs of Lucius the Emperoure lykis me well, 
for now shall we have warre and worshyp.’ 


*ronne on them to haue slayne them sayenge that it was a rebuke to 
*alle the knyghtes there beyng present to suffre them to saye so to the 
*kynge And anone the kynge commaunded that none of them vpon 
*payne of dethe to myssaye them ne doo them ony harme* (Vulgate 
Merlin 425 ‘Si dient et jurent qu’il deshoneureront les messages qui les 
lettres avoient aportees. Si lor eusent fait assés de honte et de laidure 
se li rois Artus ne fust qui lor dist moult doucement: “‘Biaus signeur, 
laisés les!” ’; Wace 119-20 “Que cil seront deshonoré Qui le message 
ont aporté, Et lors ont mult as messagiers Dit ramprones et reproviers 
Mais li rois se leva em piés, Si lor cria: ““Taisiés, taisiés!”’ ’) and com- 
maiided a knyghte to brynge them to their lodgynge and see that they 
haue alle that is necessary and requysyte for them with the best chere 
and that noo deyntee be spared For the Romayns ben grete lordes and 
though theyr message please me not ne my court yet I must remembre 
myn honour After this the kyng lete calle alle his lordes* and knyghtes 
(ZA 244 lordes) of the round table to counceyl vpon this mater and 
desyred them to saye theire aduys thenne syr Cador of Cornewaile 
spacke fyrste and sayd Syre this message lyketh me wel for we haue 
many days rested vs and haue ben ydle and now I hope ye shalle make 
sharp warre on the Romayns where I doubte not we shal gete honour 
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‘Be Cryste, I leve welle,’ seyde the kyng, ‘sir Cador, this 
message lykis the. But yet they may nat be so answerde, 
for their spyteuous speche grevyth so my herte. That truage 
to Roome woll I never pay. Therefore counceyle me, my 
knyghtes, for Crystes love of Hevyn. For this muche have 
I founde in the cronycles of this londe, that ‘sir Belyne and 
sir Bryne, of my bloode elders’ that borne were in Bretayne, 
and they hath ocupyed the empyreship eyght score wyntyrs; 
and aftir ‘Constantyne, oure kynnesman, conquerd hit,’ and 
‘dame Elyneys son, of Ingelonde, was Emperour of Roome’ ; 
and he ‘recoverde the Crosse that Cryste dyed uppon.’ 
And thus was the Empyre kepte be my kynde elders, and 
thus have we evydence inowghe to the empyre of holé 
Rome.’ 

Than answerde kynge Angwysshaunce unto Arthure: ‘Sir, 
thou oughte to be aboven all othir Crysten kynges for of 
knyghthode and of noble counceyle that is allway in the. 
And Scotlonde had never scathe syne ye were crowned 
kynge, and ‘whan the Romaynes raynede uppon us they 
raunsomed oure elders’ and raffte us of oure lyves. ‘’There- 
fore I make myne avow unto mylde Mary’ and unto Jesu 
Cryste that I shall be avenged uppon the Romayns, and to 
farther thy fyght I shall brynge the ferce men of armys, fully 
twenty thousand of tyred men. I shall yeff hem my wages 


I byleue wel sayd Arthur that this mater pleaseth the wel but these 
ansuers may not be ansuerd for (§ sor) the demaunde greueth me sor 
For truly I wyl neuer paye truage to Rome wherfore I pray yow to 
counceylle me I haue vnderstande that Bellinus* and Brenius* (Geoffrey 
250 Belinus, Brennius) kynges of (S os) Bretayne haue had thempyre 
in their handes many dayes And also Constantyn the sone of Heleyne 
whiche is an open euydence that we owe noo trybute to Rome but of 
ryght we that ben descended of them haue ryght to clayme the tytle of 
thempyre 

Thenne ansuerd kynge Anguysshe of Scotland Syr ye oughte of 
ryght to be aboue al other kynges for vnto yow is none lyke ne pareylle 
in Crystendome of kny3thode ne of dygnyte & I counceylle you neuer 
to obeye the Romayns for whan they regned on vs they destressyd oure 
elders and putte this land to grete extorcions & taylles wherfore I 
make here myn auowe to auenge me on them and for to strengthe 
youre quarel I shall furnysshe xx M good men of warre and wage 
them on my costes whiche shal awayte on yow with my self whan it 
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for to go and warre on the Romaynes and to dystroy hem, 
and all shall be within two ayges to go where the lykes.’ 

Than the kyng of Lytyll Brytayne sayde unto kynge 
Arthure, ‘Sir answere thes alyauntes and gyff them their 
answere, and I shall somen my peple, and thirty thousand 
men shall ye have at my costis and wages.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde the kynge Arthure. 

Than spake a myghty deuke that was lorde of Weste 
Walys: ‘Sir, I make myne avowe to God to be revenged on 
the Romaynes, and to have the vawarde, and there to 
‘vynquysshe with vyctory the vyscounte of Roome.’ For 
onys ‘as I paste on pylgrymage all by the Poynte Tremble’, 
than the vyscounte was in Tu(s)kayne, and toke up my 
knyghtys and raunsomed them unresonablé. And than ‘I 
complayned me to the Potestate the Pope hymself’, but 
I had nothynge ellys but plesaunte wordys; other reson at 
Roome myght I none have, and so I yode my way sore 
rebuked. And therefore to be avenged I woll arere of my 
wyghteste Walshemen, and of myne owne fre wagis brynge 
you thirty thousand.’ 

Than sir Ewayne and his son Ider that were nere cosyns 
unto the Conquerrour, yet were they cosyns bothe twayne, 
and ‘they helde Irelonde and Argayle and all the Oute 
Iles:’ ‘Sir,’ seyde they unto kynge Arthure, ‘here we make 
oure avowes untoo Cryste manly to ryde into Lumbardy 
and so unto Melayne wallys, and so over the Poynte Tremble 
‘into the vale of Vyterbe, and there to vytayle my knyghtes ;’ 
and for to be avenged on the Romayns we shall bryng the 
thirty thousand of good mennys bodyes.’ 

Than leepe in yong ‘sir Launcelot de Laake with a lyght 
herte’ and seyde unto kynge Arthure, ‘Thoughe my londis 


shal please yow and the kyng of lytel Bretayne graunted hym to the 
same xxx M wherfor kynge Arthur thanked them And thenne 
euery man agreed to make warre and to ayde after their power that is 
to wete the lorde of westwalis promysed to brynge xxx M men And 
syr Vwayne syre Ider his sone with their cosyns promysed to brynge 
xxx M thenne syre launcelot with alle other promysed in lyke wyse 
euery man a grete multytude And whan kynge Arthur vnderstood 
theire courages and good wylles he thanked them hertely and after 
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marche nyghe thyne enemyes, yet shall [ make myne avow 
aftir my power that of good men of armys aftir my bloode 
thus many I shall brynge with me: twenty thousand helmys 
in haubirkes attyred that shall never fayle you whyles oure 
lyves lastyth.’ 

Than lowghe sir Bawdwyn of Bretayne and carpys to the 
kynge: ‘I make myne avow unto the vernacle noble for to 
brynge with me ten thousand good mennys bodyes that 
shall never fayle whyle there lyvis lastyth.’ 

‘Now I thanke you,’ seyde the kynge, ‘with all my trew 
herte. I suppose by the ende be done and dalte the Romaynes 
had bene bettir to have leffte their proude message.’ 

So whan the sevennyghte was atte an end the Senatours 
besought the kynge to have an answere. 

‘Hit is well,’ seyde the kynge. “Now sey ye to youre 
Emperour that I shall in all haste me redy make with my 
keene knyghtes, and’ by the rever of Rome holde my Rounde 
Table.’ And I woll brynge with me the beste peple of fyftene 
realmys, and with hem ryde on the mountaynes in the 
maynelondis, ‘and myne doune the wallys of Myllayne the 
proude,’ ‘and syth ryde unto Roome with my royallyst 
knyghtes.’ Now ye have youre answere, hygh you that ye 
were hense, and ‘frome this place to the porte there ye shall 
passe over;’ and | shall gyff you seven dayes to passe unto 
Sandwyche. 

““Now spede you, I counceyle you, and spare nat youre 
horsis,’ ‘and loke ye go by Watlynge strete and no way ellys,’ 
and where nyght fallys on you, loke ye there abyde, be hit 


lete calle thembassatours to here theire ansuere And in presence of 
alle his lordes and knyghtes* (AZ4 417 The kyng in his concell) he 
sayd to them in thys wyse I wylle that ye retorne vnto your lord and 
procurour of the comyn wele for the Romayns and saye ye to hym 
Of his demaunde and commaundement I sette nothyng And that 
I knowe of no truage ne trybute that I owe to hym ne to none erthely 
prynce Crysten ne hethen but I pretende to haue and occupye the 
soueraynte of thempyre wherin I am entytled by the ryght of my 
predecessours somtyme kynges of this lond and saye to hym that I am 
delybered and fully concluded to goo wyth myn armye with strengthe 
and power ynto Rome by the grace of god to take possession in them- 
pyre and subdue them that ben rebelle wherfore I commaunde hym 
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felle other towne, I take no kepe; for hit longyth nat to 
none alyauntis for to ryde on nyghtes. And may ony be 
founde a spere-lengthe oute of the way and that ye be in 
the watir by the sevennyghtes ende, there shall no golde 
undir God pay for youre raunsom.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde this senatoures, ‘this is an harde conduyte. 
We beseche you that we may passe saufly.’ 

"Care ye nat,’ seyde the kynge, ‘youre conduyte is able.”’ 

Thus they passed fro Carleyle unto Sandwyche-warde 
that hadde but seven dayes for to passe thorow the londe, and 
so sir Cador brought hem on her wayes. But the senatours 
spared for no horse, but hyred hem hakeneyes frome towne 
to towne, and ‘by the sonne was sette at the seven dayes 
ende’ they come unto Sandwyche; so blythe were they never. 
And so the same nyght they toke the watir and passed into 
Flaundres, ! Almayn|, and aftir that over the grete mountayne 
that hyght Godarde, and so aftir thorow Lumbardy and 
thorow Tuskayne, and sone aftir they come to the Emperour 
Lucius, and there they shewed hym the lettyrs of kynge 
Arthure, and how he was the gastfullyst man that ever they 
on loked. Whan the Emperour Lucius hadde redde the 
lettyrs and undirstoode them welle of theire credence, he 
fared as a man were rased of his wytte: 

‘I wente that Arthure wold have obeyed you and served 
you 'hymself! unto your honde, for so he besemed, other 
ony kynge crystynde, for to obey ony senatour that is sente 
fro my persone.’ 


and alle them of Rome that incontynent they make to me their 
homage & (S or) to knouleche me for their Emperour and gouernour 
vpon payne that shalle ensiewe And thenne he commaunded his 
tresorer to gyue to them grete and large yeftes and to paye alle theyr 
dispencys and assygned syre Cador to conueye them oute of the land 
and soo they took theire leue and departed and tooke theyr shyppynge 
at Sandwyche and passed forthe by faundrys Almayn* (474 496 Till 
Akyn in Almayn) the montayns and all ytalye vntyl they cam vnto 
Lucius And after the reuerence made they made relacyon of their 
ansuer lyke as ye to fore haue herd whan themperour Lucyus had 
wel vnderstonde theyre credence he was sore meued as he had ben al 
araged & sayd I had supposed that Arthur wold haue obeyed to my 
commaundement and haue serued yow hym self* (AZ/4 514 hafe 
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\‘Sir,’ sayde the senatours, ‘lette be suche wordis,’ for 
that we have ascaped on lyve we may thonke God ever; for 
we wolde nat passe ayen to do that message for all your 
brode londis. And therfore, sirres, truste to our sawys, ye 
shall fynde hym your uttir enemye; and seke ye hym and 
ye lyste, for into this londis woll he com, and that shall ye 
fynde within this half-yere, for he thynkys to be Emperour 
hymself. For he seyth ye have ocupyed the Empyre with 
grete wronge, for all his trew auncettryes sauff his fadir 
Uther were Emperoures of Rome. 

‘And of all the soveraynes that we sawe ever he is the 
royallyst kynge that lyvyth on erthe, for we sawe on Newerys 
day at his Rounde Table nine kyngis, and the fayryst felyship 
of knyghtes ar with hym that durys on lyve, and thereto of 
wysedome and of fayre speeche and all royalté and rychesse 
they fayle of none. ‘Therefore, sir, be my counsayle, rere up 
your lyege peple and sende kynges and dewkes to loke unto 
your marchis, and that ‘the mountaynes of Almayne be 
myghtyly kepte.’’ 

‘Be Estir,’ seyde the Emperour, ‘I caste me for to passe 
Almayne and so furth into Fraunce and there bereve hym 
his londis. I shall brynge with me many gyauntys of Geene, 
that one of them shall be worth an hondred of knyghtes, 


seruede pe hym seluen) as hym wel bysemed or ony other kyng to doo 
O syre sayd one of the senatours late be suche vayn wordes for we 
late yow wete that I and my felawes were ful sore aferd to beholde 
his countenaunce I fere me ye haue made a rodde for your self for 
he entendeth to be lord of this empyre whiche sore is to be doubted 
yf he com for he is al another ma than ye wene and holdeth the most 
noble courte of the world alle other kynges ne prynces maye not 
compare vnto his noble mayntene On newe yeres daye we sawe hym 
in his estate whiche was the ryallest that euer we sawe for he was 
serued at his table with ix kynges and the noblest felauship of other 
prynces lordes and knyghtes that ben in the world and euery knyghte 
approued and lyke a lord and holdeth table rotd And in his persone 
the moost manly man that lyueth and is lyke to conquere alle the 
world for vnto his courage it is to lytel wherfore I aduyse yow to kepe 
wel youre marches and straytes in the montayns For certaynly he is 
a lord to be doubted Wel sayd Lucius bifore Eester I suppose to passe 
the moiitayns and soo forth in to fraunce and there byreue hym his 
londes with Ianeweyes and other myghty warryours of Tuskane and 
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and perleous passage shall be surely kepte with my good 
knyghtes.’ 

Than the Emperour sente furth his messyngers of wyse [570] 74° 
olde knyghtes unto a contrey callyd ‘ Ambage, and Arrage, 
and unto Alysundir,’ to Ynde, to Ermony that the rever 5 
of Eufrate rennys by, ‘and to Assy, Aufryke, and Europe 
the large,’ ‘and to Ertayne, and Elamye, to the Oute Yles,’ 
to Arrabé, to Egypte, to Damaske, and to Damyake, and to 
noble deukis and erlys. Also the kynge of Capydos, and 
the kyng of Tars, and of Turké, ‘and of Pounce, and of 10 
Pampoyle, and oute of Preter Johanes londe,’ also the 
sowdon of Surre. And frome Nero unto Nazareth, and frome 
Garese to Galely, there come Sarysyns and becom sudgettis 
unto Rome. So they come glydyng in galyes. Also ther 
come the kynge of Cypres, and ‘the Grekis were gadirde 15 
and goodly arayed’ with the kynge of Macidony, and ‘of 
Calabe and of Catelonde bothe kynges and deukes,’ and the 
kynge of Portyngale with many thousande Spaynardis. 

Thus all thes kynges and dukys and admyrallys noblys [609) 
assembled with syxtene kynges at onys, and so they com 20 
unto Rome with grete multytude of peple. Whan the 
Emperour undirstood their comynge he made redy all his 
noble Romaynes and all men of warre betwyxte hym and 
Flaundyrs. Also he had gotyn with hym ‘fyffty gyauntys 
that were engendirde with fendis,’ and all tho he lete ordeyne 25 
for to awayte on his persone and for to breke the batayle of 


lombardye And I shall sende for them all that ben subgettys and alyed 
to thépyre of Rome to come to myn ayde and forthwith sente old wyse 
knyghtes vnto these countrayes folowynge fyrste to ambage and arrage 
to Alysaundrye to ynde to hermonye where as the ryuer of Eufrates 
renneth in to Asye to Auffryke and Europe the large to ertayne and 
Elamye to Arabye Egypte and to damaske to damyete and Cayer to 
Capadoce to tarce Turkye pounce and pampoylle to Surrye and gallacye 
And alle these were subgette to Rome and many moo as Grece Cypres 
Macydone Calabre Cateland portyngale with many thousandes of 
spaynardys Thus alle these kynges dukes and admyrals assembled 10 
aboute Rome with xvj kynges attones with grete multytude of peple 

whan themperour vnderstood their comyng he made redy his Romayns 

and alle the peple bytwene hym & Flaundres Also he hadde goten wyth 

hym fyfty Geaunts whiche had ben engendred of fendys And they 
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the frunte of Arthurs knyghtes, but they were so muche 
of their bodyes that horsys myght nat bere them. And 
thus the Emperour with all hys horryble peple drew to 
passe Almayne to dystroy Arthures londys that he wan 
thorow warre of his noble knyghtes. 

And so Lucius ‘com unto Cullayne, and thereby a castelle 
besegys,’ and wanne hit within a whyle, and feffyd hit with 
Saresyns. And thus Lucius within a whyle destryed many 
fayre contrayes that Arthure had wonne before of the myghty 
kynge Claudas. So this Lucius dispercled abrode his oste 
syxty myle large, and commaunde hem to mete with hym 
in Normandy, in the contray of Constantyne, ‘and at Bar- 
flete there ye me abyde, for the douchery of Bretayne I shall 
thorowly dystroy hit.’ 

Now leve we sir Lucius and speke we of kyng Arthure 
that commaunded all that were undir his obeysaunce, aftir 
the utas of Seynte Hyllary that all shulde be assembled for 
to holde a parlement at Yorke, within the wallys. And there 
they concluded shortly to arest all the shyppes of this londe, 
and within fyftene dayes to be redy at Sandwych. 

“Now, sirrys,’ seyde Arthure, “I purpose me to passe many 
perelles wayes’ and to ocupye the Empyre that myne elders 
afore have claymed. Therefore I pray you, counseyle me 
that may be beste and most worshyp.’ 

The kynges and knyghtes gadirde hem unto counsayle 


were ordeyned to garde his persone and to breke the frounte of the 
bataylle of kynge Arthur And thus departed fro Rome and came 
doune the montayns for to destroye the londes that Arthur had con- 
querd and cam ynto Coleyne and byseged a Castel there by and wanne 
it soone and stuffed hit with two honderd sarasyns or Infydeles and 
after destroyed many fayr countrees whiche Arthur had wonne of 
kyng Claudas And thus Lucius cam with alle his hoost whiche were 
disperplyd Ix myle in brede and commaunded them to mete with 
hym in Burgoyne for he purposed to destroye the Royame of lytyl 
Bretayne. 

Now leue we of Lucius the emperour and speke we of kynge 
Arthur that commaunded alle them of his retenue to be redy atte vtas 
of hyllary for to holde a parlement at yorke And at that parlement was 
concluded to areste alle the nauye of the lond and to be redy within xv 
dayes at sandwyche and there he shewed to his armye how he purposed 
to conquere thempyre whiche he ought to haue of ryght And there 
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and were condecended for to make two chyfftaynes, that 
was sir Baudwen of Bretayne, an auncient and an honorable 
knyght, for to counceyle and comforte; sir Cadore son of 
Cornuayle, that was at the tyme called sir Constantyne, that 
aftir was kynge aftir Arthurs dayes. And there in the 
presence of all the lordis the kynge res[yn]Jed all the rule 
unto thes two lordis and quene Gwenyvere. 

And sir Trystrams at that tyme beleft with kynge Marke 
of Cornuayle for the love of La Beale Isode, wherefore sir 
Launcelot was passyng wrothe. 

Than quene Gwenyver made grete sorow that the kynge 
and all the lordys sholde so be departed, and there she fell 
doune on a swone, and hir ladyes bare hir to her chambir. 
Than the kynge commaunded hem to God and belefte the 
quene in sir Constantynes and sir Baudewens hondis, and 
all Inglonde holy to rule as themselfe demed beste. And whan 
os kynge was an horsebak he seyde in herynge of all the 

ordis, 

‘If that I dye in this jurney, here I make the, sir Constan- 
tyne, my trew ayre, for thou arte nexte of my kyn save sir 
Cadore, thy fadir, and therefore, if that I dey, I woll that ye 
be crowned kynge.’ 

Ryght so he sought and his knyghtes towarde Sande- 
wyche where he founde before hym many galyard knyghtes, 
for there were the moste party of all the Rounde Table redy 
on tho bankes for to sayle whan the kynge lyked. Than in 


he ordeyned two gouernours of this (S his) Royame that is to say Syre 
Bawdewyn of Bretayne for to counceille to the best and syr Constantyn 
sone to syre Cador of Cornewaylle whiche after the dethe of Arthur was 
kyng of this Royamme And in the presence of all his lordes he resyned 
the rule of the royame and Gweneuer his quene to them wherfore syre 
launcelot was wrothe for he lefte syre Trystram with kynge marke 
for the loue of beal Isoulde Thenne the quene Gweneuer made grete 
sorowe for the departynge of her lord and other and swouned in 
suche wyse that the ladyes bare her in to her chambre ‘Thus the kyng 
with his grete armye departed leuyng the queene and Royamme in 
the gouernaunce of syre Bawduyn and Constantyn And whan he was 
on his hors he sayd with an hyhe voys yf I dye in this iourney I wy! 
that syre Constantyn be myn heyer and kyng crowned of this royame 
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all haste that myght be they shypped their horsis and harneyse 
and all maner of ordynaunce that fallyth for the werre, and 
tentys and pavylyons many were trussed, and so they shotte 
frome the bankes many grete caryckes and many shyppes of 
forestage with coggis and galeyes and spynnesse full noble 
with galeyes and galyottys, rowing with many ores. And thus 
‘they strekyn forth into the stremys many sadde hunderthes.’ 


HERE FOLOWYTH THE DREME OF KYNGE ARTHURE. 

As the kynge was in his cog and lay in his caban, he felle 
in a slumberyng and ‘dremed how a dredfull dragon dud 
drenche muche of his peple’ and com fleyng one wynge 
oute of the weste partyes. And his hede, hym semed, was 
enamyled with asure, and his shuldyrs shone as the golde, 
and his wombe was lyke mayles of a merveylous hew, and 
his tayle was fulle of tatyrs, and ‘his feete were florysshed 
as hit were fyne sable.“ And his clawys were lyke clene 
golde, and! ‘an hydeouse flame of fyre there flowe oute of 
his mowth,’ lyke as the londe and the watir had flawmed 
all on fyre. 

Than hym semed there com oute of the Oryent a grymly 
beare, all blak, in a clowde, and his pawys were as byg as a 
poste. He was all to-rongeled with lugerande lokys, and he 
was the fowlyst beste that ever ony man sye. He romed and 
rored so rudely that merveyle hit were to telle. 

‘Than the dredfull dragon dressyd hym ayenste hym’ 
and come in the wynde lyke a faucon, and freyshely strykis 
as next of my blood And after departed and entred in to the see atte 
Sandwyche with alle his armye with a greete multitude of shyppes 
galeyes Cogges and dromoundes sayllynge on the see. 

And as the kyng laye in his caban in the shyp he fyll in a slomerynge 
and dremed a merueyllous dreme hym semed that a dredeful dragon 
dyd drowne moche of his people and he cam fleynge oute of the west 
and his hede was enameled with asure and his sholders shone as gold 
his bely lyke maylles of a merueyllous hewe his taylle ful of tatters 
his feet ful of fyne sable & his clawes lyke fyne gold And* (W with; 
MA 772 and) an hydous flamme of fyre flewe oute of his mouthe 
lyke as the londe and water had flammed all of fyre After hym semed 
there came oute of thoryent a grymly bore al blak in a clowde and his 
pawes as bygge as a post he was rugged lokynge roughly he was the 
foulest beest that euer man sawe he rored and romed soo hydously 
that it were merueill to here Thenne the dredeful dragon auaunced 
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the beare. And agayne the gresly beare kuttis with his grysly 
tuskes, that his breste and his bray(l)e was bloodé, and 
the reed blood! rayled all over the see. Than the worme 
wyndis away and fleis uppon hyght and com downe with 
such a sowghe, and towched the beare on the rydge that 
‘fro the toppe to the tayle was ten foote large’. And so he 
rentyth the beare and brennys hym up clene that all felle 
on pouder, both the fleysh and the bonys, and so hit flotered 
abrode on the sea. - 

Anone the kynge waked land was sore abasshed? of his 
dreme, and in all haste he sente for a philozopher and 
charged hym to telle what sygnyfyed his dreme. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the phylozopher, ‘the dragon thou dremyste 
of betokyns thyne owne persone that thus here sayles with 
thy syker knyghtes; and the coloure of his wyngys is thy 
kyngdomes that thou haste with thy knyghtes wonne. And 
his tayle that was all to-tatered sygnyfyed your noble 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table. And the beare that the 
dragon slowe above in the clowdis ‘betokyns som tyraunte 
that turmentis thy peple,’ other thou art lyke to fyght with 
som gyaunt boldely in batayle be thyself alone. Therefore 
‘of this dredfull dreme drede the but a lytyll,’ and ‘care 
nat now, sir conquerroure, but comfort!h! thyself.’ 


hym and cam in the wynde lyke a fawcon gyuynge grete strokes on 
the bore and the bore hytte hym ageyne with his grysly tuskes that 
his brest was al blody and that the hote blood* made alle the see reed* 
of his blood (W and hit rayled; AZ4 795 Rynnande on reede blode 
as rayne of the heuen). Thenne the dragon flewe awey al on an hey3te 
and came doune with suche a swough and smote the bore on the rydge 
whiche was x foote large fro the hede to the taylle and smote the 
bore all to powdre bothe flesshe and bonys that it flytteryd (S flutteryd) 
al abrode on the see And therwith the kynge awoke anone and was 
sore abasshed* (AZ/4 806 wery foretrauaillede) of this dreme And 
sente anone for a wyse philosopher commaundynge to telle hym the 
sygnyfycacion of his dreme Syre sayd the philosopher the dragon that 
thow dremedest of betokeneth thyn owne persone that sayllest here 
& the colours of his wynges ben thy Royames that thow haste wonne 
And his taylle whiche is al to tatterd sygnefyeth the noble knyghtes 
of the round table And the bore that the dragon slough comyng fro 
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Than within a whyle they had a syght of the bankys of 
Normandy, and at the same tyde the kynge aryved at Bar- 
fete and founde there redy many of his grete lordis, as he 
had commaunded at Crystemasse before hymselfe. 

And than come there an husbandeman oute of the contrey 
and talkyth unto the kyng wondourfull wordys and sayde, 
‘Sir, here is "besyde! a 'grete! gyaunte of Gene that tur- 
mentyth thy peple; mo than fyve hundred and many mo 
of oure chyldren, ‘that hath bene his sustynaunce all this 
seven wynters.’ Yet is the sotte never cesid, but in the 
contrey of Constantyne he hath kylled ‘and destroyed! all 
oure knave chyldren, and this nyght he hath cleyghte the 
duches of Bretayne ‘as she rode by a ryver with her ryche 
knyghtes,’ and ledde hir unto yondir mounte to ly by hir 
whyle hir lyff lastyth. 

‘“Many folkys folowed hym, mo than fyve hundird’ 
barounes and bachelers and knyghtes full noble, but ever 
she sh[r]yked wondirly lowde, that the sorow of the lady 


the clowdes betokeneth some tyraunt that tormenteth the people or 
else thow arte lyke to fyghte with somme Geaunt thy self beynge 
horryble and abhomynable whoos pere ye sawe neuer in your dayes 
wherfore of this dredeful dreme doubte the no thynge but as a Con- 
querour come forth* (W comforte; MZ4 830 comforth) thy self 
Thenne after this soone they had syghte of londe and saylled tyl they 
arryued atte Barflete in Flaundres and whanne they were there he 
fond many of his grete lordes redy as they had ben commaunded to 
awayte vpon hym 

Thenne came to hym an husbond man of the countrey and told 
hym how there was in the countre of Constantyn besyde* Bretayne 
a grete* (W here is a foule gyaunte of Gene; A74 842 Here es a 
teraunt besyde that tourmentez thi pople, A grett geaunte of Geen) 
gyaunt whiche hadde slayne murthered and deuoured moche people 
of the countreye and had ben susteyned seuen yere with the children 
of the comyns of that land in soo moche that alle the children ben alle 
slayne and destroyed* (AZ4 850 clenly dystroyede) and now late he 
hath taken the duchesse of Bretayne as she rode (§ rode by) with her 
meyne and hath ledde her to his lodgynge whiche is in a montayne 
for to rauysshe and lye by her to her lyues ende and many people 
folowed her moo than v C but alle they myghte not rescowe her but 
they lefte her shrykyng* and cryenge lamentably wherfore I suppose 
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cover shall we never. She was thy cousyns wyff, sir Howell 
the Hende, a man that we calle nyghe of thy bloode. Now, 
‘as thou arte oure ryghtwos kynge, rewe on this lady’ and 
on thy lyege peple, and revenge us as a noble conquerroure 
sholde.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘this is a grete myscheffe! 
I had levir than all the realmys I welde unto my crowne that 
‘I had bene before that freyke a furlonge way’ for to have 
rescowed that lady, and I wolde have done my payne. 
Now, felow,’ seyde Arthure, ‘woldist thow ken me where 
that carle dwellys? I trowe I shall trete with hym or I far 
passe. 

‘Sir Conquerrour,’ seyde the good man, ‘beholde yondir 
two fyrys, for there shalte thou fynde that carle beyonde the 
colde strendys, and tresoure oute of numbir there mayste 
thou sykerly fynde, more tresoure, as I suppose, than is in 
all Fraunce aftir.’ 

The kynge seyde, “Good man, pees! and carpe to me no 
more. ‘Thy soth sawys have greved sore my herte.” Than 
he turnys towarde his tentys and carpys but lytyll. 

Than the kynge called to hym! sir Kay in counceyle, 
and to sir Bedwere the bolde thus seyde he: “Loke that ye 
two aftir evynsonge be surely armed, and your beste horsis, 
for I woll ryde on pylgrymage prevayly, and none but we 


that he hath slayn her in fulfyllynge his fowle lust of lechery She 
was wyf vnto thy Cosyn syre Howel whome we calle ful nyhe of thy 
blood Now as thow a ryghtful kynge haue pyte on this lady and 
reuenge vs al as thow arte a noble conquerour Alas sayd kynge 
Arthur this is a grete meschyef I had leuer than the best Royame that 
I haue that I hadde ben a forlonge way to fore hym for to haue 
rescowed that lady Now felawe sayd kynge Arthur canst thou brynge 
me there as thys gyaunt haunteth ye syre sayd the good man loo yonder 
where as thow seest tho two grete fyres there shalt thou fynde hym 
and more tresour than I suppose is in al Fraunce whanne the kynge 
hadde vnderstanden this pyteous caas he retorned in to his tente 
Thenne he callyed* to hym syre kaye (W seyde unto sir Kay; AZ4 892 
He calles sir Cayous) and syre Bedewere & commaunded them 
secretely to make redy hors and harneis for hym self and them tweyne 
For after euensonge he wold ryde on pylgremage with them two only 
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three. And whan my lordis is served we woll ryde‘ to Seynte 
Mychaels Mounte where mervayles ar shewed.”” 

Anone sir Arthure wente to his wardrop and caste on 
his armoure, bothe his gesseraunte and his basnet with his 
brode shylde. And so he buskys hym tyll his stede that on 
the bente hoved. Than he stertes uppon loffte and hentys 
the brydyll, and stirres hym stoutly, and sone he fyndis 
his knyghtes two full clenly arayed. And than they trotted 
on stylly togedir over a blythe contray full of many myrry 
byrdis, and whan they com to the forlonde Arthure and they 
alyght on hir foote. ‘And the kynge commaunded them to 
tarye there. | 

‘Now fastenys,’ seyde Arthure, ‘oure horsis that none 
nyghe other, ‘for I woll seche this seynte be myself alone’ 
and speke wyth this maystir-man that kepys this mountayne.’ 

Than the kynge yode up to the creste of the cragge, and 
than he comforted hymself with the colde wynde; and than 
he yode forth by two welle-stremys, and there‘ he fyndys two 
fyres flamand full hyghe.’” And at that one fyre he founde 
a carefull wydow wryngande hir handys, syttande on a grave 
that was new marked. Than Arthure salued hir and she 
hym agayne, and asked hir why she sate sorowyng. 

‘Alas,’ she seyde, “carefull knyght! Thou carpys over 
lowde!’ Yon is a werlow woll destroy us bothe. I holde the 
unhappy. What doste thou on this mountayne? Thoughe 
here were suche fyfity, ye were to feyble for to macche hym 


vnto saynt Mychels mounte And thenne anone he maad hym redy 
and armed hym* (AZ4 902) at alle poyntes and tooke his hors and his 
sheld And soo they thre departed thens and rode* (AZ/ g20 they 
roode) forthe as faste as euer they my3t tyl that they cam to the forlond 
of that mount And there they alyghted and the kynge commaunded 
them to tarye there* (AZ4 935-6 comandyde his knyghtez For to 
byde) for he wold hym self goo vp in to that mounte And soo he 
ascended vp in to that hylle tyl he came to a grete fyre and there he 
fonde a careful wydowe wryngynge her handes and makyng grete 
sorowe syttynge by a graue newe made And thenne kynge Arthur 
salewed her and demaunded of her wherfore she made suche lamenta- 
cion to whome she ansuerd and sayd Syre knyghte speke softe for 
yonder is a deuyll yf he here the speke he wylle come and destroye 
the I hold the vnhappy what dost thow here in this mountayne For 
yf ye were suche fyfty as ye be ye were not able to make resystence 
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all at onys. Whereto berys thou armoure? Hit may the lytyll 
avayle, for he nedys none other wepyn but his bare fyste. 
Here is a douches dede, the fayryst that lyved; ‘he hath 
murthered that mylde withoute ony mercy;’ he forced hir 
by fylth of hymself, and so aftir slytte hir unto the navyll.’ 

‘Dame,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I com fro the ‘noble! Con- 
querrour, sir Arthure, for to trete with the tirraunte for his 
lyege peple.’ 

‘Fy on suche tretyse,’ she seyde than, ‘for he settys 
nought by the kynge nother by no man ellys. But and thou 
have brought Arthurs wyff, dame Gwenyvere, he woll be 
more blyther of hir than thou haddyste geffyn hym halfen- 
dele Fraunce. And but yf thou have brought hir, prese hym 
nat to nyghe. Loke what he hath done unto fyftene kynges: 
he hath made hym a coote full of precious stonys, and the 
bordoures thereof is the berdis (of) fyftene kynges, and they 
were of the grettyst blood that dured on erthe. Othir 
farme had he none of fyftene realmys. This presente was 
sente hym to this laste Crystemasse, they sente hym in 
faythe for savyng of their peple. And for Arthurs wyffe he 
lodgys hym here, for he hath more tresoure ‘than ever had 
Arthure or ony of his elders.’ And now thou shalt fynde 
hym at souper with syx knave chyldirne, and there he hath 
made ‘pykyll and powder with many precious wynes,’ and 


ageynst this deuyl here lyeth a duchesse deede the whiche was the 
fayrest of alle the world wyf to syre Howel duc of Bretayne he hath 
murthred her in forcynge her and hath slytte her vnto the nauyl 
Dame sayd the kynge I come (S came) fro the noble* Conqueroure 
(MA 987 pe conquerour curtaise and gentill) kynge Arthur for to 
treate with that tyraunt for his lyege peple Fy on suche treatys sayd 
she he setteth not by the kynge ne by no man els But and yf thou 
haue broughte Arthurs wyf dame Gweneuer he shalle be gladder than 
thow haddest gyuen to hym half fraunce Beware approche hym not to 
nygh for he hath vaynquysshed xv kynges and hath maade hym a cote 
ful of precious stones enbrowdred with theyre berdes whiche they sente 
hym to haue his loue for sauacion of theyr peple at this laste Cryste- 
masse And yf thow wylt speke with hym at yonder grete fyre at souper 
wel sayd Arthur I wyil accomplysshe my message for al your ferdful 
wordes and wente forth by the creast of that hylle and sawe where he 
satte atte souper gnawynge on a lymme of a man bekynge his brode 
lymmes by the fyre and bercheles and thre fayr damoysels tornynge 
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three fayre maydens that turnys the broche that bydis to go 
to his bed, for they three shall be dede within four oures 
‘or the fylth is fulfylled that his fleyshe askys”’. 

‘Well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘I woll fulfylle my message for 
alle your grym wordis.’ 

‘*Than fare thou to yondir fyre that flamys so hyghe,’ 
and there thou shalt fynde hym sykerly for sothe.’ 

Than he paste forth to the creste of the hylle ‘and syghe 
where he sate at his soupere alone’ gnawyng on a lymme of 
a large man, and there ‘he beekys his brode lendys by the 
bryght fyre’ and brekelys hym s(e)mys. And three damesels 
turned three brochis, and thereon was twelve chyldir but late 
borne, and they were broched in maner lyke birdis. Whan 
the kynge behylde that syght his herte was nyghe bledyng 
for sorow. Than he haylesed hym with angirfull wordys: 

‘Now He that all weldys geff the sorow, theeff, there thou 
syttes! ‘For thou art the fowlyste freyke that ever was 
fourmed,’ and fendly thou fedyst the, the devill have thy 
soule! And ‘by what cause, thou carle, hast thou kylled 
thes Crysten chyldern?’ ‘Thou haste made many martyrs 
by mourtheryng of this londis.’ Therefore thou shalt have 
thy mede thorow Mychael that owyth this mounte. And 
also, why haste thou slayne this fayre douches? Therefore 
dresse the, doggys son, ‘for thou shalt dye this day thorow 
the dynte of my hondis.”” 

‘Than the gloton gloored and grevid full foule.” He had 
teeth lyke a grayhounde, he was the foulyst wyghte that 
ever man sye, and there was never suche one fourmed on 
erthe, for there was never devil in helle more horryblyer 
made: for he was‘ fro the hede to the foote fyve fadom longe’ 
and large. And therewith sturdely he sterte uppon his leggis 
and ‘caughte a clubbe in his honde all of clene iron.’ 


thre broches wheron were broched twelue yonge children late borne 
lyke yonge byrdes Whanne kynge Arthur beheld that pyteous sy3te 
he had grete compassion on them so that his hert bledde for sorowe and 
hayled hym sayeng in this wyse he that alle the world weldeth gyue 
the shorte lyf & shameful dethe And the deuyl haue thy soule why 
hast thow murthred these yonge Innocent children and murthred this 
duchesse Therfore aryse and dresse the thow gloton For this day shall 
thou dye of my hand Thenne the gloton anone starte vp and tooke a 
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‘Than he swappis at the kynge with that kyd wepyn.’ ‘He 
cruysshed downe with the club the coronal doune’ to the 
colde erthe. The kynge coverede hym with his shylde and 
rechis a boxe evyn infourmede in the myddis of his forehede, 
that the slypped blade unto the brayne rechis. Yet he ; 
shappis at sir Arthure, but the kynge shuntys a lytyll and 
rechis hyma dynte hyghe uppon the haunche, and there he 
swappis his genytrottys in sondir. 

Than he rored and brayed and yet angurly he strykes, [1124] 
and fayled of sir Arthure and the erthe hittis, that he kutte 10 
into the swarfte a large swerde-length and more. Than the 
kynge sterte up unto hym and raught hym a buffette and 78r 
kut his baly in sundir, that oute wente the gore, that ‘the 
grasse and the grounde all foule was begone.’ 

‘Than he kaste away the clubbe and caughte the kynge’ 15 [1132] 
in his armys and handeled the kynge so harde that he 
crusshed his rybbes. Than the balefull maydyns wronge 
hir hondis and kneled on the grounde and to Cryste called 
for helpe and comforte of Arthur’. With that the warlow 
wrath Arthure undir, and so they waltyrde and tumbylde 2 
over the craggis and busshys, and eythir cleyght other full 
faste in their armys. And other whyles Arthure was aboven 
and other whyle undir, and so 'weltryng and walowynge 
they rolled doune the hylle, and! they never leffte tyll they 
fylle thereas the floode marked. But ever in the walterynge ,, 
Arthure 'smyttes and! hittis hym with a shorte dagger up 
to the hyltys, and in his fallynge there braste of the gyauntes 
rybbys three evyn at onys. 
grete clubbe in his hand and smote at the kynge that his coronal fylle 
to the erthe and the kynge hytte hym ageyn that he carf his bely* 

(M24 1122 Ewyn into [pe] inmette the gyaunt he hyttez) and cutte of 

his genytours that his guttes & his entraylles fylle doune to the ground 

thenne the gyaunt threwe awey his clubbe and caught the kynge in his 5 

armes that he crusshyd his rybbes “Thenne the thre maydens knelyd 
doune and callyd to Cryst for helpe and comforte of Arthur* (AZ4 
1138 Criste comforthe zone knyghte and kepe hym fro sorowe And 
latte neuer 30ne fende fell hym o lyfe) And thenne Arthur weltred 
and wrong that he was other whyle vnder and another tyme aboue 
And so weltryng and walowynge they rolled doune the hylle* (474 
1142 Welters and walowes ouer within pase [wilde] buskez) tyl they 
came to the see marke and euer as they soo weltred Arthur smote* 
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And by fortune they felle thereas the two knyghtes aboode 
with theire horsis. Whan sir Kay saw the kynge and the 
gyaunte so icelyght togyder, 

‘Alas,’ sayd sir Kay, ‘we ar forfete for ever! Yondir is our 
lorde overfallen with a fende.’ 

‘Hit is nat so,’ seyde the kynge, ‘but helpe me, sir Kay, 
for this corseynte have I clegged oute of the yondir clowys.’ 

‘In fayth,’ seyde sir Bedwere, ‘this is a foule carle,’ ‘and 
caughte the corseynte oute of the kynges armys’ and there 
he seyde, ‘I have mykyll wondir, and Mychael be of suche a 
makyng, that ever God wolde sufi hym to abyde in hevyn. 
‘And if seyntis be suche that servys Jesu,’ 1 woll never seke 
for none, be the fayth of my body!’ 

The kynge than lough at Bedwers wordis and seyde, 

‘This seynte have I sought nyghe unto my grete daunger. 
But stryke of his hede and sette hit on a trouncheoune of a 
speare, and geff hit to thy servaunte that is swyffte-horsed, 
and bere hit unto sir Howell that is in harde bondis, and 
bydde hym be mery, for his enemy is destroyed. And aftir 
in Barflete lette brace hit on a barbycan, that all the comyns 
of this contrey may hit beholde. 

‘And than ye two go up 'to the montayn! and fecche me 
my shelde, my swerde, and the boystouse clubbe of iron, 
and yf ye lyste ony tresoure, take what ye lyst, for there may 

e fynde tresoure oute of numbir. So I have the curtyll 
fand the clubbe1, I kepe no more. For this was a freysh 
gyaunte and mykyll of strength, for I mette nat with suche 


(M14 1148-9 smyttez and hittez) hym with his daggar and it fortuned 
they came to the place where as the two knyghtes were and kept 
Arthurs hors thenne when they sawe the kynge fast in the gyaunts 
armes they came and losed hym And thenne the kynge commaunded 
syr kaye to smyte of the gyaunts hede and to sette it vpon a truncheon 
of a spere and bere it to syre howel and telle hym that his enemy was 
slayne and after late this hede be bounden to a barbycan that alle the 
peple may sce and behold hit and go ye two up to the montayn* (AZ4 
1185) and fetche me my sheld my suerd and the clubbe of yron And 
as for the tresour take ye it for ye shalle fynde there good oute of 
nombre So I haue the kertyl and the clubbe* (AZ/4 1191 Haue I the 
kyrtyll and pe clubb) I desyre no more This was the fyerst gyaunt 
that euer I mette with sauf one in the mount of Arabe whiche I 
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one this fyftene wyntir sauff onys in the mounte of Arrabé 
I mette with suche another, but this was ferser; that had I 
nere founden, had nat my fortune be good.’ 

Than the knyghtes fecched the clubbe and the coote and [r192] 
all the remenaunte, and toke with hem what tresoure that ; 
hem lyked. Than the kynge and they sterte uppon their 
horsys, and so they rode fro thens thereas they come fro. 

And anone the clamoure was howge aboute all the contrey, [1198] 
and than they wente with one voyse tofore the kynge and 
thanked God and hym that their enemy was destroyed. 10 

‘All thanke ye God,’ seyde Arthure, ‘and no man ellys. 
Looke that the gooddys be skyffted, that none playne of 
his parte.’ 

Than he commaunded his cosyn, sir Howell, to make a 
kyrke on that same cragge in the worshyppe of Seynte 1, 
Mychael. 

On the morne frome Barflete remevyth the kynge with [1222] 
all his grete batayle proudly arayed, and so they shooke over 
the stremys into a fayre champayne, and thereby doune in 
a valey they pyght up hir tentys. And evyn at the mete- 20 [1231] 
whyle come two messyngers, that one was the marchall of 
Fraunce, that seyde to the kynge how the Emperour was 
Tentryd! into Fraunce, ‘and hath destroyed much of oure 
marchis, and is com into Burgayne, and many borowys hath 
destroyed, and hath made grete slaughtir of your noble 2, 
people. And where that he rydyth all he destroyes. And now 79r 
he is comyn into Dowse Fraunce, and there he brennys all 


ouercame but this was gretter and fyerser Thenne the knyghtes fette 
the clubbe and the kyrtyl and some of the tresour they took to them 
self and retorned ageyne to the host And anone this was knowen 
thurgh alle the countrey wher for the peple came and thanked the 
kynge And he sayd ageyne yeue the thanke to god and departe the 5 
goodes among yow Andafter that kynge Arthur sayd and commaunded 
his Cosyn howel that he shold ordeyne for a chirche to be bylded on 
the same hylle in the worship of saynte Mychel And on the morne the 
kynge remeuyd with his grete bataylle and came in to Champayne and 
in a valeye and there they pyght their tentys and the kynge beynge set 
at his dyner ther cam in two messagers of whome that one was Marchal 
of fratice and sayd to the kyng that themperour was entryd* (W was 
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clene. Now all the (dowseperys), bothe deukys and other, 
and the peerys of Parys towne, ar fledde downe into the 
Lowe Contrey towarde Roone, and but yf thou helpe them 
the sunner they muste yelde hem all at onys, bothe the bodyes 
and townys. They can none othir succour, but nedys they 
muste yelde them in haste.’ 

Than ‘the kynge byddis sir Borce: ‘Now bowske the 
blythe’ and sir Lyonel and sir Bedwere, loke that ye fare 
with sir Gawayne, my nevew, with you, and take as many 
good knyghtes, and looke that ye ryde streyte unto sir Lucius 
and sey I bydde hym in haste to remeve oute of my londys. 
And yf he woll nat, so bydde hym dresse his batayle and lette 
us redresse oure ryghtes with oure handis, and that is more 
worshyppe than thus to overryde maysterlesse men.’ 

Than anone in all haste they dressed hem to horsebak, 
thes noble knyghtes, and whan they com to the grene wood 
they sawe before hem many prowde pavylyons of sylke of 
dyverse coloures that were sette in a medow besyde a ryver, 
and the Emperoures pavylyon was in the myddys with 
an egle displayed on loffte. Than thorow the wood oure 
knyghtes roode tylle that they com unto the Emperoures 
tente. But behynde them they leffte stuff of men of armys 
in a boyshemente; and there he leffte in the boyshemente 
sir Lyonel and sir Bedwere. Sir Gawayne and sir Borce 
wente with the message. 


com; AZ4 1239 es entirde) in to fraunce and had destroyed a grete 
parte and was in Burgoyn and had destroyed and made grete slaughter 
of peple & brente townes and borowes wherfor yf thou come not 
hastely they must yelde vp their bodyes and goodes 

‘Thenne the kynge dyd doo calle syre Gawayne syre Borce syr Lyo- 
nel and syre Bedewere and commaunded them to goo strayte to 
syre Lucius and saye ye to hym that hastely he remeue oute of my 
land And yf he wil not bydde hym make hym redy to bataylle and 
not distresse the poure peple* (17/4 1276 raunsone the pople) Thenne 
anone these noble knyghtes dressyd them to horsbak And whanne 
they came to the grene wood they sawe many pauelions sette in a 
medowe of sylke of dyuerse colours besyde a ryuer And themperours 
pauelione was in the myddle with an egle displayed aboue To the 
which tente our knyghtes rode toward and ordeyned syr Gawayn 
and syre Bors to doo the message And lefte in a busshement syre 

t W Dowse leperys 
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So they rode worthyly into the Emperoures tente and 
spoke bothe at onys with hawté wordys: ‘‘Now geff the 
sorow, sir Emperour, and all thy sowdyars the aboute.’ 
For why ocupyest thou with wronge the empyreship of 
Roome? That is kynge Arthures herytage be kynde of his 
noble elders: there lakked none but Uther, his fadir. There- 
fore the kynge commaundyth the to ryde oute of his londys, 
other ellys to fyght for all and knyghtly hit wynne.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde the Emperour, ‘as youre lorde hath 
you commaunded. But 'saye to! your lorde I sende hym 
gretynge, but I have no joy of youre renckys thus to rebuke 
me and my lordys. But sey youre lorde I woll ryde downe 
by Sayne and wynne all that thereto longes, and aftir ryde 
unto Roone and wynne hit up clene.’ 

‘Hit besemys the ylle,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that ony such 
an elffe sholde bragge suche wordys, for I had levir than all 
Fraunce to fyght ayenste the.’ 

‘Other I,’ seyde sir Borce, ‘than to welde all Bretayne other 
Burgayne the noble.’ 

Than a knyght that hyght sir Gayus that was cosyn unto 
the Emperour, he seyde thes wordys: "Loo! how! thes 
Englyshe Bretouns be braggars of kynde, for ye may see 
how ‘they boste and bragge as they durste bete all the 
worlde.”” 

‘Than grevid sir Gawayne at his grete wordys’, and‘ with 
his bowerly bronde that bryght semed’ he stroke of the hede 
of sir Gayus the knyght. 


Lyonel and syre Bedwere And thenne syre Gawayn and syr Borce 
dyd their message and commaunded Lucius in Arthurs name to auoyde 
his lond or shortly to adresse hym to bataylle To whome Lucius 
ansuerde* and sayd (AZ4 1326 The emperour ansuerde) ye shalle 
retorne to your lord and saye* ye to (W But telle; AZ4 1330 But say 
to) hym that I shall subdue hym and alle his londes ‘Thenne syre 
Gawayn was wrothe and sayde I hadde leuer than alle Fraunce fyghte 
ageynste the and so hadde I saide syr Borce leuer than alle Bretayne 
or burgoyne Thenne a knyght named syre Gaynus nyghe cosyn 
to the Emperour sayde loo how* (AZ4 1349 loo how he brawles 
hym) these Bretons ben ful of pryde and boost and they bragge as 
though they bare vp alle the world Thenne syre Gawayne was sore 
greued with these wordes and pulled oute his swerd and smote of his 
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And so they turned their horsis and rode over watyrs and 
woodys into they com ny the busshemente there sir Lyonell 
and sir Bedwere were hovyng stylle. Than the Romaynes 
folowed faste on horsebak and ‘on foote over a fayre cham- 
peyne unto a fayre wood.’ 

Than turnys hym sir Borce wyth a freyshe wylle and sawe 
a gay knyght come fast on’, all floryshed in golde, that bare 
downe of Arthures knyghtes wondirfull many. Than sir Borce 
aspyed hym, he kaste in feautir a spere and gyrdis hym 
thorowoute the body, that his guttys fylle oute and the 
knyght 'fylle doune! to the grounde that gresly gronyd. 

Than preced in a bolde barowne all in purpull arayed. 
He threste into the prece of kyng Arthures knyghtes and 
fruysshed downe many good knyghtes, and he was called 
Calleborne, the strengyste of Pavynes Londis. And sir Borce 
turned hym to and ‘bare hym thorow the brode shylde 
and the brode of his breste’, that he felle to the erthe as dede 
as a stone, 

Than sir Feldenake the myghty that was a praysed man 
of armys, ‘he gurde to sir Gawayne for greff of sir Gayus’ 
and his other felowys, and sir Gawayne was ware and drew 
Galantyne, his swerde, and hyt hym such a buffette that he 
cleved hym to the breste, and than he caughte his courser 
and wente to his ferys. 

Than a rych man of Rome, one of the senatours, called 


hede And therwith torned theyr horses and rode ouer waters and 
thurgh woodes tyl they came to theyre busshement where as syr Lyonel 
and syr Bedeuer were houyng ‘The romayns folowed fast after on 
horsbak and on foote ouer a chapayn vnto a wood thenne syre Boors 
torned his hors and sawe a knyghte come fast on* (7/4 1367 folowes 
faste on owre folke) whome he smote thurgh the body with a spere 
that he fylle dede doune* (AZ4 1372 at pe grounde lyggez) to 
the erthe thenne cam Callyburne one of the strengest of pauye 
and smote doun many of Arthurs knyghtes And whan syr Bors 
sawe hym do soo moche harme he adressyd toward hym & smote hym 
thur3 the brest that he fylle doune dede to the erthe Thenne syr 
Feldenak thought to reuenge the dethe of gaynus vpon syre Gawayn 
but syre gawayn was ware therof and smote hym on the hede whiche 
stroke stynted not tyl it came to his breste And thenne he retorned 
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to his felowys and bade hem returne, ‘for yondir ar shrewed 
messengers and bolde boosters. If we folow them ony far- 
ther the harme shall be owrys.’ And so the Romaynes re- 
turned lyghtly to theire tentys and tolde the Emperour how 
they had spedde, and how the marchall of Rome was slayne, 
and mo than fyve thousand in the felde dede. 

But yet ore they wente and departe, ‘oure bushemente 
brake on bothe sydys’ of the Romaynes, and there the bolde 
Bedwer and sir Lyonel bare downe the Romaynes on every 
syde. There oure noble knyghtes of mery Ingelonde bere 
hem thorow the helmys and bryght sheldis and slew hem 
downe, and there the hole roughte returned unto the Em- 
perour and tolde hym at one worde his men were destroyed, 
ten thousand, by batayle of tyred knyghtes, ‘for they ar the 
brymmyst men that evir we saw in felde.’ 

But allwayes sir Borce and sir Gawayne freyshly folowed 
on the Romaynes evyn unto the Emperoures tentes. Than 
oute ran the Romaynes on every syde, bothe on horse 
and on foote, to many oute of numbir. But sir Borce and 
sir Berel‘ were formeste in the frunte and freyshly faught’ as 
ever dud ony knyghtes. But sir Gawayne was on the ryght 
honde and dud what he myght, but there were so many hym 
agaynste he myght nat helpe there his ferys, but was fayne 
to turne on his horse othir his lyffe muste he lese. Sir Borce 
and sir Berell, the good barounnes, fought as two boorys 
that myght no farther passe. But at the laste, thoughe 
they loth were, they were yolden and takyn and saved their 
lyves, yet the stale stoode a lytyll on fer with sir Gawayne 
that made sorow oute of mesure for thes two lordys. 

But than cam in a freysh knyght clenly arayed, sir Idres, 
sir Uwaynes son, a noble man of armys. He brought fyve 
hondred good men in haubirkes attyred, and whan he wyste 


and came to his felawes in the busshement And there was a recountre 
for the busshement brake on the Romayns and slewe and hewe doune 
the Romayns and forced the Romayns to flee and retorne whome the 
noble knyghtes chaced vnto theyr tentes “Thenne the Romayns gadred 
more peple and also foote men cam on and ther was a newe bataille 
and soo moche peple that syr Bors and syr Berel were taken but whan 
syre gawayn sawe that he tooke with hym syre Idrus the good knyght 
and sayd he wold neuer see kynge Arthur but yf be (5S he) rescued 
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sir Borce and sir Berel were cesed of werre, ‘Alas,’ he sayde, 
‘this is to muche shame and overmuche losse! For with 
kynge Arthure, and he know that thes two knyghtes bene 
thus loste, he woll never mery be tyll this be revenged.” 

‘A, fayre knyght,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘thou moste nedis 
be a good man, for so is thy fadir. I knowe full well thy 
modir. In Ingelonde was thou borne. Alas, thes Romaynes 
this day have chaced us as wylde harys, and they have oure 
noble chyfften takyn in the felde. There was never a bettir 
knyght that strode uppon a steede. Loo ‘where they lede 
oure lordys over yondir brode launde.’ I make myne avowe,’ 
seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I shall never se my lorde Arthure but 
yf I reskew hem that so lyghtly ar ledde us fro.’ 

‘That is knyghtly spokyn,’ seyde sir Idres, and pulde up 
her brydyls and halowed over that champayne. There was 
russhynge of sperys and swappyng of swerdis, and sir Ga- 
wayne with Galantyne, his swerde, dud many wondyrs. 
Than he threste thorow the prece unto hym that lad 
sir Bors, and bare hym thorow up to the hyltys, and lade 
away sir Bors strayte unto his ferys. Than sir Idrus the 
yonge, sir Uwaynes son, he threste unto a knyght that 
had sir Berell, that the brayne and the blode clevid on his 
swerde. 

There was a proude senatoure preced aftir sir Gawayne, 
and gaff hym a grete buffet. That sawe sir Idres and aftir 
rydyth, and had slayne the senatour but that he yelded hym 
in haste. Yet he was loth to be yoldyn but that he nedys 
muste, and with that sir Idrus ledde hym oute of the prees 
unto sir Lyonel and unto sir Lovel, Idrus brothir, and com- 
maunded hem to kepe hym on payne of theire hedis. 

Than there began a passynge harde stoure, for the 
Romaynes ever wexed ever bygger. Whan sir Gawayne that 
aspyed he sente forth a knyght unto kyng Arthure. ‘And 


them and pulled out galatyn his good swerd and folowed them that 
ledde tho 1) knyghtes awaye and he smote hym that lad syre Bors and 
took syr Bors fro hym and delyuerd hym to his felawes And syre 
Idrus in lyke wyse rescowed syr Berel thenne beganne the bataill to be 
grete that our kny3tes were in grete Ieopardy wherfore syre Gawayn 
sente to kyng Arthur for socour and that he hye hym for I am sore 
wounded and that our prysoners may paye good oute of nombre. And 
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telle hym what sorow we endure, and how we have takyn 
the chefe chaunceler of Rome. And Petur is presoner, a 
senatoure full noble, and odir proude pryncis, we knowe 
nat theire namys. And pray hym, as he is oure lorde, to 
rescowe us betyme, for oure presoners may pay rychesse 
oute of numbir; and telle hym that I am wounded wondirly 
sore.’ 

Whan the messyngers com to the kyng and tolde hym 
thes wordys* the kynge thanked Cryste clappyng his hondys.’ 
‘And for thy trew sawys, and I may lyve many wyntyrs, 
there was never no knyght better rewardid. But there is no 
golde undir God that shall save their lyvys, I make myne 
avow to God, and sir Gawayne be in ony perell of deth; for 
I had levir that the Emperour and all his chyff lordis were 
sunkyn into helle than ony lorde of the Rounde Table were 
byttyrly wounded.’ 

So forth the presoners were brought before Arthure, and 
he commaunded hem into kepyng of the conestablys warde, 
surely to be kepte as noble presoners. So within a whyle 
com in the foreryders, that is for to say sir Bors, sir Bedwere, 
sir Lyonell, and sir Gawayne that was sore wounded, with 
all hir noble felyshyp. They loste no man of worshyppe. So 
anone the kyng lete rensake sir Gawayne anone in his syght 
and sayde, 

‘Fayre cosyn, me ruys of thy hurtys! And yf I wyste hit 
myght glad thy hert othir fare the bettir with hit, I sholde 
presente the with hir hedys thorow whom thou art thus 
rebuked.’ 

‘That were lytyll avayle,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘for theire 
hedys had they lorne, and I had wolde myself, and hit were 
shame to sle knyghtes whan they be yolden.’ 


the messager came to the kyng and told hym his message And anon 
the kynge dyd doo assemble his armye but anone or he departed the 
prysoners were comen and syre gawayn and his felawes gate the felde 
and put the Romayns to flyght and after retorned and came with their 
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that syr Gawayn was sore hurte Thenne the kynge dyd do ransake 
his woundes and comforted hym And thus was the begynnynge of the 
fyrst iourney of the brytons and Romayns and ther were slayne of the 
Romayns moo than ten thousand and grete ioye and myrthe was made 
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Than was there joy and game amonge the knyghtes of 
Rounde Table, and spoke of the grete prouesse ‘that the 
messyngers ded that day thorow dedys of armys.’ 

So on the morne whan hit was day the kyng callyd unto 
hym sir Cador of Cornuayle, ‘and sir Clarrus of Clereounte, 
a clene man of armys,’ and sir Cloudres, sir Clegis, two 
olde noble knyghtes, and sir Bors, sir Berell, noble good 
men of armys, and also sir Bryan de les Ylyes, and sir Bedwere 
the bolde, and also he called sir Launcelot in heryng of all 
peple, and seyde, 

‘I pray the, sir, as thow lovys me, take hede to thes other 
knyghtes and boldely lede thes presoners unto Paryse towne 
there for to be kepte surely as they me love woll have, and 
yf ony rescowe befalle, moste | affye the in me, as Jesu me 
helpe.’ 

Than sir Launcelot and sir Cador with thes other knyghtes 
attyred oute of their felyshyp ten thousand be tale of bolde 
men arayed of the beste of their company, and then they 
unfolde baners and let hem be displayed. 

Now turne we to the Emperour of Rome that wyste by 
a spye whethir this presoners sholde wende. He callyd unto 
hym sir Edolf and sir Edwarde, two myghty kynges, and 
‘sir Sextore of Lybye, and senatours many,’ and the kynge 
of Surré, and the senatoure of Rome Sawtre. All thes turned 
towarde Troyes with many proved knyghtes to betrappe the 
kynges sondismen that were charged with the presoners. 

Thus ar oure knyghtes passed towarde Paryse. A busshe- 
mente lay before them of sixty thousand men of armys. 

‘Now, lordis,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I pray you, herkyns me 
a whyle. I drede that in this woodys be leyde afore us many 


that nyghte in the hoost of kynge Arthur And on the morne he sente 
alle the prysoners in to parys vnder the garde of syre launcelot with 
many knyghtes & of syr Cador 

Now torne we to the Emperour of Rome whiche aspyed that these 
prysoners shold be sente to Parys and anone he sente to leye in a 
busshement certayne knyghtes and prynces with syxty thousand men 
for to rescowe his knyghtes and lordes that were prysoners And so 
on the morne as Launcelot and syre Cador chyuetayns and gouernours 
of all them that conueyed the prysoners as they sholde passe thurgh 
a wode syr Laiicelot sente certayne knyghtes tespye yf ony were in 
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of oure enemyes. Therefore be myne advyse sende we three 
good knyghtes.’ 

‘I assente me,’ seyde sir Cador, and all they seyde the same, 
and were agereed that sir Claryon and sir Clement the noble 
that they sholde dyscover the woodys, bothe the dalys and 
the downys. So forth rode thes three knyghtes and aspyed 
in the woodis men of armys rydyng on sterne horsys. Than 
sir Clegys cryed on lowde, ‘Is there ony knyght, kyng, other 
cayser, that dare for his lordis love that he servyth recountir 
with a knyght of the Rounde Table? ‘Be he kyng other 
knyght, here is his recounter redy.”’ 

‘An erle hym answeryd angirly agayne’ and seyde, ‘Thy 
lorde wennys with his knyghtes to wynne all the worlde! 
I trow your currage shall be aswaged in shorte tyme.’ 

‘Fye on the, ‘cowarde!’ seyde sir Clegis, ‘as a cowarde 
thou spekyste,’ for, by Jesu, myne armys ar knowyn 
thorowoute all Inglonde and Bretayne, and I am com of 
olde barounes of auncetry noble, and sir Clegis is my name, 
a knyght of the Table Rounde. And frome Troy Brute 
brought myne elders.’ 

‘Thou besemeste well,’ seyde the kyng, ‘to be one of the 
good be thy bryght browys, but for all that thou canst 
conjeoure other sey, there shall none that is here medyll 
with the this tyme.’ 

Than sir Clegis returned fro the ryche kyng and rode 
streyghte to sir Launcelot and unto sir Cador and tolde 
hem what he had seyne in the woodis of the fayryste syght 
of men of armys to the numbir of sixty thousand. 

‘And therefore, lordynges, fyght you behovys, ‘ other ellys 
shunte for shame, chose whether ye lykys.’” 

‘Nay, be my fayth,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘to turne is no 
tyme, for here is all olde knyghtes of grete worshyp that 
were never shamed. And as for me and my cousyns of my 
bloode, we ar but late made knyghtes, yett wolde we be 
loth to lese the worshyp that oure eldyrs have deservyd.’ 


the woodes to lette them And whanne the said knyghtes cam in to 
the wood anone they aspyed and sawe the grete enbusshement and 
retorned and told syr Laiicelot that ther lay in a wayte for them thre 
score thousand Romayns And thenne syr Launcelot with suche 
knyghtes as he hadde and men of warre to the nombre of x M put 
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‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Cador and all these knyghtes ; 
‘of youre knyghtly wordis comfortis us all. And I suppose 
here is none woll be glad to returne, and as for me,’ seyde 
sir Cador, ‘I had lever dye this day than onys to turne my 
bak.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Borce, ‘lette us set on hem freyshly, 
and the worshyp shall be oures, and cause oure kyng to 
honoure us for ever and to gyff us lordshyppis and landys 
for oure noble dedys. And he that faynes hym to fyght, 
the devyl have his bonys! And who save ony knyghtes for 
lycoure of goodys tylle all be done and know who shall have 
the bettir, he doth nat knyghtly, so Jesu me helpe!’ 

Than anone sir Launcelot and sir Cador, tho two myghty 
dukis, dubbed knyghtys worshyp to wynne. Joneke was the 
fyrste, a juster full noble; sir Hectimer and sir Alyduke, 
bothe of Inglonde borne; ‘and sir Hamerel and sir Hardolf, 
full hardy men of armys’; also sir Harry and sir Harygall 
that good men were bothe. 

‘Now, felowys,’ seyde sir Launcelot and sir Cador the 
kene, ‘com hydir, sir Bedwere and sir Berel, take with you 
‘sir Raynolde and sir Edwarde that ar sir Roulondis 
chyldir,’ and loke that ye take kepe to thes noble presoners. 
What chaunce so us betyde, save them and yourself. This 
commaundement we geff you as ye woll answere to oure 
soverayne lorde, and for ony stowre that ever ye se us 
bestadde ‘stondys in your stale and sterte ye no ferther.’ 
And yf hit befalle that ye se oure charge is to muche, than 
recover yourself unto som kydde castell, and than ryde you 
faste unto oure kynge and pray hym of soccour, as he is 
oure kynde lorde.’ 

And than they fruyshed forth all at onys, ‘ of the bourelyest 
knyghtes that ever brake brede,’‘ with mo than fyve hondred 
at the formyst frunte,’ and caste their spears in feawter all 
at onys, and save trumpettes there was no noyse ellys. Than 
the Romaynes oste remeved a lytyll, and the lorde that was 
kynge of Lybye, that lad all the formyste route, he keste 
them in araye and met wyth them and foughte with them manly 
and slewe and dretenchid many of the Romayns and slewe many 
knyghtes & admyrals of the party of the Romayns and sarasyns ther 
was slayne the kynge of lylye and thre grete lordes Aladuke herawde 
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his spere in feautyr and bare his course evyn to sir Berel, 
and strake hym thorow the gorge, that he and his horse felle 
to the grounde, and so he was brought oute of his lyff. 

‘Alas,’ sayde sir Cadore, ‘now carefull is myne herte that 
now lyeth dede my cosyn that I beste loved.’ 

He alyght off his horse and toke hym in his armys and 
‘there commaunded knyghtes to kepe well the corse.’ Than 
the kynge craked grete wordys on lowde and seyde, 

‘One of yon prowde knyghtes is leyde full lowe.’ 

“Yondir kyng,’ seyde sir Cador, ‘carpis grete wordis.’ 
But and | may lyve or this dayes ende ‘I shall countir with 
yondir kynge, so Cryste me helpe!’’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘meve you nat to sore, but take 
your spear in your honde and we shall you not fayle.’ 

Than sir Cador, sir Launcelot, and sir Bors, the good 
men of armys, thes three feawtyrd their sperys and threste 
into the myddys and ran thorowoute the grete oste twyse 
other three tymes, and whan their sperys were brokyn ‘they 
swange oute their swerdis and slowe of noble men’ of armys 
mo than an hondred, and than they rode ayen to their ferys. 
Than alowde the kynge of Lybye cryed unto sir Cador, 

“Well have ye revenged the deth of your knyght, for I have 
loste for one knyght an hondred by seven score.’ 

And therewith the batayle began to joyne, and grete 
slaughter there was on the Sarysens party, but thorow the 
noble prouesse of kyng Arthurs knyghtes ten were takyn 
and lad forth as presoners. That greved sore sir Launcelot, 
sir Cador, and sir Bors the brym. The kynge of Lybye be- 
helde their dedis and sterte on a sterne horse and umbely- 
closed oure knyghtes and drove downe to the grounde 
many a good man, for there was sir Aladuke slayne, and 
also sir Ascamour sore wounded, and ‘sir Herawde and 
sir Heryngale hewyn to pecis,’ and sir Lovell was takyn, 
and sir Lyonell also, and nere had sir Clegis, sir Cleremonde 
had nat bene, with the knyghthode of sir Launcelot: tho 
newe made knyghtes had be slayne everych one. 
and heryngdale but syr Launcelot fought soo nobly that no man myght 
endure a stroke of his hande but where he came he shewed his prowesse 
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Than sir Cador rode unto the kyng of Lybye with a 
swerde well stelyd and smote hym an hyghe uppon the 
hede, that the brayne folowed. ‘Now haste thow,’ seyde 
sir Cador, ‘corne-boote agaynewarde, and the devyll have 
thy bonys that ever thou were borne!’ Than the sowdan of 
Surré was wood wroth, for the deth of that kynge grevid 
hym at his herte, and recomforted his peple and sette sore 
on oure knyghtes. 

Than sir Launcelot and sir Bors encountyrs with hym sone, 
and within a whyle, as tellyth the romaynes, they had slayne 
of the Sarazens mo than fyve thousand. And sir Kay the kene 
had takyn a captayne, and Edwarde had takyn two erlys, 
and the sawdon of Surré yeldid hym up unto sir Launcelot, 
and the senatur of Sautre yeldid hym unto sir Cador. 

Whan the Romaynes and the Sarezens aspyed how the 
game yode they fledde with all hir myght to hyde there 
hedis. Than oure knyghtes folowed with a freysshe fare 
and slew downe of the Sarezens 'on every syde}, 

And sir Launcelot ded so grete dedys of armys that day 
that sir Cador and all the Romaynes had mervayle of his 
myght, for there was nother kynge, cayser, nother knyght 
that day myght stonde hym ony buffette. Therefore was he 
honoured dayes of his lyff, for never ere or that day was he 
proved so well, for he and sir Bors and sir Lyonel was but 
late afore at an hyghe feste made all three knyghtes. 

And thus were the Romaynes and the Sarezens slayne 
adowne clene, save a fewe were recovirde thereby into a 
lytyll castell. And than the noble renckys of the Rounde 
Table, thereas the felde was, toke up hir good bodyes of the 
noble knyghtes and garte sende them unto kyng Arthure 
into the erthe to be caste. So they all rode unto Paryse 
and beleffte the presoners there with the pure proveste, 


and myght for he slewe doune ryght on euery syde And the Romayns 
and sarasyns fledde from hym as the sheep fro the wulf or fro the 
lyon and putt them alle that abode alyue to flyght And so longe they 
fou3te that tydynges came to kynge Arthur And anone he graythed 
hym and came to the bataille and sawe his knyghtes how they had 
vaynquysshed the bataylle he enbraced them knyght by kny3te in 


4-5 W (sidenote) The deth of the kyng of lybye 18 W Sarezens and folowed 
with a freysshe fare (see note) 
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and than they were delyverde into sure sauffgarde. Than 
every knyght toke a spere and dranke of the colde 
wyne, and than fersely in a brayde returned unto the 
kynge. 

Whan the kynge his knyghtes sawe he was than mer- 
velously rejoyced and cleyght knyght be knyght in his armys 
and sayde, “All the worshyp in the worlde ye welde! Be 
my fayth, there was never kyng sauff myselff that welded 
evir such knyghtes.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Cador, ‘there was none of us that fayled 
othir, but of the knyghthode of sir Launcelot hit were 
mervayle to telle. And of his bolde cosyns ar proved full 
noble knyghtes, but of wyse wytte and of grete strengthe 
of his ayge sir Launcelot hath no felowe.’ 

Whan the kynge herde sir Cador sey such wordys he 
seyde, ‘Hym besemys for to do such dedis.’ And sir Cadore 
tolde Arthure whyche of the good knyghtis were slayne: 
‘the kynge of Lybye, and he slew the fyrste knyght on oure 
syde, that was sir Berell; and sir Aladuke was another, a 
noble man of armys, and sir Maurel and sir Mores that 
were two brethyrn, with sir Manaduke and sir Mandyff, 
two good knyghtes.’ 

Than the kynge 'wepte and! with a keuerchoff wyped his 
iyen and sayde, “Youre corrage and youre hardynesse nere- 
hande had you destroyed, for and ye had turned agayne ye 
had loste no worshyp, for I calle hit but foly to abyde whan 
knyghtes bene overmacched.’ 

‘Not so,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘the shame sholde ever have 
bene oures.’ 


his armes and said ye be worthy to welde all your honour and worship 
there was neuer kynge sauf my self that had so noble knyghtes Syre 
sayd Cador there was none of vs failled other but of the prowesse and 
manhode of syre Launcelot were more than wonder to telle and also 
of his cosyns whiche dyd that daye many noble feates of werre And 
also syre Cador tolde who of his knyghtes were slayne as syr beriel 
& other syr Morys and syr Maurel two good knyghtes thenne the 
kynge wepte* (174 1920 the worthy kynge wrythes and wepede with 
his eyghf[e]ne) and dryed his eyen with a keuerchyef & sayd your 
courage had nere hand destroyed yow For though ye had retorned 
ageyne ye had lost no worship For I calle hit foly knyghtes to abyde 
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‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Clegis and sir Bors, ‘for 
knyghtes ons shamed recoverys hit never.’ 

Now leve sir Arthure and his noble knyghtes and speke 
we of a senatoure that ascaped fro the batayle. Whan he 
com to Lucius the Emperour of Rome he seyde, 

‘Sir, withdraw the! What doste thou here in this marchis 
and to overren poore peple? Thou shalt wynne nothyng 
ellys, and if thou dele with kynge Arthure and his doughty 
knyghtes thou wynnys naught ellys but grete strokys oute 
of mesure. For this day one of Arthurs knyghtes was worth 
in batayle an hondred of oures.’ 

‘Fye on the,’ seyde Lucyus, ‘for cowardly thou spekyste! 
Yf my harmys me greve, thy wordys greveth me muche 
more.’ Than he called to hym his counceyle, men of noble 
bloode. So by all theire advyse he sent forth a knyght that 
hyght sir Leomye. He dressed his peple and hyghe hym 
he bade, and take hym of the beste men of armys many sad 
hundrethis, ‘and go before, and we woll follow aftir’. 

But the kynge of their commynge was prevely warned, 
and than into Sessoyne he dressid his peple and forstalled 
the Romaynes from the kyd castels and the walled townes. 
And there ‘sir Vyllers the valyaunte made his avow evyn 
byfore the kynge’ to take other to sle the vycounte of Rome, 
or ellys to dye therefore. 

Than the kynge commaunded sir Cadore to take hede 
to the rerewarde: ‘And take renkys of the Rounde Table 
whan they be ouermatched Nay sayd Launcelot and the other For 
ones shamed maye neuer be recouerd 

Now leue we kynge Arthur and his noble knyghtes whiche had 
wonne the felde and had brought theyre prysoners to parys and speke 
we of a senatour whiche escaped fro the bataille and came to Lucius 
themperour & sayd to hym Syreemperour I aduyse the for to withdrawe 
the what dost thow here thow shalt wynne noo thynge in these marches 
but grete strokes oute of al mesure For this day one of Arthurs knyghtes 
was worth in the batayll an hondred of ours Fy on the sayd Lucius 
thow spekest cowardly for thy wordes greue me more than alle the 
losse that I had this day and anone he sende forth a kynge whiche 
hyghte syr leomye with a grete armye and badde hym hye hym fast to 
fore and he wold folowe hastely after kynge Arthur was warned 
pryuely & sente his peple to Sessoyne and toke vp the townes & castels 
fro the Romayns Thenne the kyng commaunded syr Cador to take 
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that the beste lykes, sauff sir Launcelot and sir Bors, with 
many mo othir. Sir Kay, sir Clegis shall be there als, and 
sir Marroke, sir Marhaulte shall be with me in fere, and all 
thes with mo other shall awayte uppon my persone.’ 

Thus kynge Arthure dispercled all his oste,in dyverse par- 
tyes that they sholde nat ascape, but to fyght them behovys. 

Whan the Emperour was entyrd into the vale of Sessoyne 
he myght se where kyng Arthure hoved in batayle with 
baners displayed. On every syde was he besette, that he 
myght nat ascape but other to fyght other to yelde hym, 
there was none other boote. 

‘Now I se well,’ seyde sir Lucyus, ‘yondir traytour hath 
betrayed me.’ 

Than he redressis his knyghtes on dyverse partyes, and 
sette up a dragon with eglys many one enewed with saby]l, 
and than he lete blow up with trumpettes and with 
tabours, that all the vale dyndled. And than he lete crye on 
lowde, that all men myght here: ‘Syrs, ye know well that the 
honoure and worshyp hath ever folowyd the Romaynes. And 
this day let hit nevir be loste for the defaughte of herte, for I 
se well by yondyr ordynaunce this day shall dye much peple. 
And therefore do doughtly this day, and the felde is 
ourys.’ 

Than anone the Welshe kyng was so nygh that he herde 


the rereward & to take with hym certayne knyghtes of the round table 
and syre Launcelot syre Bors syr kay syre Marrok with syre Marhaus 
shalle awayte on our persone Thus the kynge Arthur disperplyd his 
hoost in dyuerse partyes to thende that his enemyes shold not escape 
whanne the Emperour was entryd in to the vale of Sessoyne he myghte 
see where kynge Arthur was enbatailled and his baner dysplayed and 
he was bysette round aboute with his enemyes that nedes he must 
fyghte or yelde hym for he myght not flee But sayd openly vnto the 
Romayns syrs I admoneste you that this day ye fyghte and acquyte 
yow as men and remembre how Rome domyneth and is chyef and 
hede ouer alle the erthe* (174 2035 that regnede in erthe) and vynuer- 
sal world and suffre not these bretons thys day to abyde ageynste vs & 
ther with he dyd commaunde hys trdpettes to blowe the blody sownes in 
suche wyse that the ground trembled and dyndled Thenne the batails 
approuched and shoue and showted on bothe sydes and grete strokes 
18 W lowde with trumpettes and with tabours that all the vale dyned and than (see 
note) 
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sir Lucyus. Than he dressed hym to the vycounte his avow 
for to holde. His armys were full clene and therein was a 
dolefull dragon, and into the vawarde he p(r)ykys hym with 
styff spere in honde, and there he mette wyth ‘the valyaunte 
Vyllers hymself that was vycounte of Rome,’ and there he 
smote hym thorow the shorte rybbys with a speare, that the 
bloode braste oute on every syde, and so fylle to the erthe 
and never spake mo wordys aftir. Than the noble sir Uwayne 
boldely approched and gyrde thorowoute the Emperoures 
batayle where was the thyckest prece, and slew a grete lorde 
by the Emperours standard, and than flow to the baner and 
strake hit thorowoute with his bryght swerde, and so takyth 
hit fro hem and rydyth with hit away unto his felyship. 

Than sir Launcelot lepe forth with his stede evyn streyght 
unto sir Lucyus, and in his wey he smote thorow a kynge 
that stoode althirnexte hym, and his name was Jacounde, 
a Sarezen full noble. And than he russhed forth unto 
sir Lucyus and smote hym on the helme with his swerde, 
that he felle to the erthe; and syth he rode thryse over 
hym on a rowe, and so toke the baner of Rome and rode 
with hit away unto Arthure hymself. And all seyde that 
hit sawe there was never knyght dud more worshyp in his 
dayes. 

Than dressed hym sir Bors unto a sterne knyght and 
smote hym on the umbrell, that his necke braste. Than he 
joyned his horse untyll a sterne gyaunte, and smote hym 
thorow bothe sydys, and yet he slewe in his way turnyng 
two other knyghtes. 

Be than the bowemen of Inglonde and of Bretayne began 
to shote, and these othir, Romaynes and Sarezens, shotte 
with dartis and with crosse-bowys. There began a stronge 
batayle on every syde and muche slaughter on the Romaynes 
party, and the Douchemen with quarels dud muche harme, 
for they were with the Romaynes with hir bowys of horne. 
And the grete gyauntes of Gene kylled downe many knyghtes, 


were smyten on bothe sydes many men ouerthrowen hurte & slayn and 
grete valyaunces prowesses and appertyces of werre were that day 
shewed whiche were ouer long to recounte the noble feates of euery 
man For they shold conteyne an hole volume But in especyal kynge 
Arthur rode in the bataille exhortynge his knyghtes to doo wel and hym 
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with clubbys of steele crusshed oute hir braynes. Also they 
sqwatte oute the braynes of many coursers. 

Whan Arthure had aspyed the gyauntes workes he cryed 
on lowde that knyghtes myght here and seyde, ‘Fayre 
lordys, loke youre name be nat loste! Lese nat youre wor- 
shyp for yondir bare-legged knavys, and ye shall se what I 
shall do as for my trew parte.’ He toke there oute Excalyber 
‘and gurdys towarde Galapas that grevid hym moste.’ ‘He 
kut hym of by the kneis clenly there in sondir:’ ‘Now art 
thou of a syse,’ seyde the kynge, ‘lyke unto oure ferys,’ and 
than he strake of his hede swyftely. 

Than come in sir Cadore and sir Kay, sir Gawayne and 
good sir Launcelot, sir Bors, sir Lyonel, and sir Ector de 
Marys, and sir Ascamore the good knyght that never fayled 
his lorde, sir Pelleas and sir Marhault that were proved 
men of armys. All thes grymly knyghtes sette uppon the 
gyauntys, and ‘by the dyntys were dalte and the dome yoldyn’ 
they had felled hem starke dede of fyffty all to the bare erthe. 

So forth they wente wyth the kynge, tho knyghtes of the 
Rounde Table. Was never kyng nother knyghtes dud 
bettir syn God made the worlde. They leyde on with longe 
swerdys and swapped thorow braynes. Shyldys nother no 
shene armys myght hem nat withstonde tyll they leyde on 
the erthe ten thousand at onys. Than the Romaynes reled 
a lytyl, for they were somwhat rebuked, but kyng Arthure 
with his pryce knyghtes preced sore aftir. 

Than sir Kay, sir Clegis and sir Bedwere the ryche en- 
countyrs with them by a clyffsyde, and there they three by 
good meanys slowe in that chace mo than fyve hondred. 
And also sir Kay roode unto a kyng of Ethyopé and bare 
hym thorow, and as he turned hym agayne towarde his 
ferys a tyrraunte strake hym betwyxte the breste and the 


self dyd as nobly with his handes as was possyble a man to doo he drewe 
oute Excalibur his swerd and awayted euer where as the romayns were 
thyckest and moost greued his peple and anone he adressyd hym on that 
parte and hewe and slewe doune ry3t and rescued his peple and he slewe 
a grete gyaunt named galapas whiche was a man of an huge quantyte 
and heyghte he shorted hym and smote of bothe his legges by the knees 
sayenge Now arte thow better* (AZ4 2128 handsomere in hye) of 
a syse to dele with than thou were and after smote of his hede there syre 
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bowellys, and as he was hurte yet he turned hym agayne 
and smote the todir on the hede, that to the breste hit raughte, 
and seyde, ‘Thoughe I dey of thy dente, thy praysyng shall 
be lytyll.’ 

Whan sir Clegys and sir Bedwere saw that sir Kay was hurt 
they fared with the Romaynes as grayhoundis doth with 
harys. And than they returned ayen unto noble kynge Ar- 
thure and tolde hym how they had spedde. 

‘Sir kyng,’ sayde sir Kay, “I have served the longe. Now 
bryng me unto som beryellys for my fadyrs sake, and com- 
maunde me to dame Gwenyvere, thy goodly quene, and grete 
well ‘my worshypfull wyff that wratthed me never,’ and byd 
hir for my love to worche for my soule.’ 

Than wepte kynge Arthure for routhe at his herte and 
seyde, ‘Thou shalt lyve for ever, my herte thynkes.’ And 
therewith the kynge hymself pulled oute the truncheoune of 
the speare and made lechis to seche hym sykerly, and founde 
nother lyvir nor lungys nother bowelles that were attamed. 
And than the kyng putte hym in hys owne tente with syker 
knyghtes and sayde, ‘I shall revenge thy hurte and I may 
aryght rede.’ 

Than the kynge in this malyncoly metys with a kynge, 
and with Excalyber he smote his bak in sundir. Than in 
that haste he metys with anothir, and gurde hym in the 
waste thorow bothe sydes. Thus he russhed here and there 
‘thorow the thyckyst prees more than thirty tymes.’ 

Than sir Launcelot, sir Gawayne and sir Lovelys son 
gerde oute one that one hande where Lucyus the Emperoure 
hymself in a launde stoode. Anone as sir Lucyus sawe sir 
Gawayne he sayde all on hyght, “Thou art welcom iwys, for 
thou sekyst aftir sorow. Here thou shalt be sone over- 
macched!’ Sir Launcelot was wroth at hys grymme wordys 
and gurde to hym with his swerde aboven uppon hys bryght 
helme, that the raylyng bloode felle doune to his feete. 

And sir Gawayne wyth his longe swerde leyde on faste, 
that three amerallys deyde thorow the dynte of his hondis. 
And so Lovel fayled nat in the pres; he slew a kynge and 


gawayn foughte nobly and slewe thre admyrales in that bataill And 


36-p. 223, 1. 2 W (stdenote) How sir Gawayne slew iii. admyrayllys in batayle 
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a deuke that knyghtes were noble. Than the Romaynes 
releved. Whan they sye hir lorde so hampred they chaced and 
choppedde doune many of oure knyghtes good, and in that 
rebukyng they bare the bolde Bedwere to the colde erthe, 
and wyth a ranke swerde he was merveylously wounded. Yet 
sir Launcelot and sir Lovel rescowed hym blyve. 


[2234] 
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With that come in kynge Arthure with the knyghtes of [2242] 


the Table Rounde and rescowed the ryche men that never 
were lyke to ascape at that tyme, for oftetymes thorow envy 
grete hardynesse 1s shewed that hath bene the deth of many 
kyd knyghtes; for thoughe they speke fayre many one unto 
other, yet whan they be in batayle eyther wolde beste be 
praysed. 

Anone as kynge Arthure had a syght of the Emperour 
Lucyus, for kynge nother for captayne he taryed no lenger. 
And eythir with her swerdys swapped at othir. So sir Lu- 
cyus with his swerde hit Arthure overthwarte the nose and 
gaff hym a wounde nyghe unto the tunge. Sir Arthure was 
wroth and gaff hym another with all the myght that in his 
arme was leved, that frome the creste of his helme unto the 
bare pappys hit wente adoune, and so ended the Emperour. 

Than ‘the kynge mette with sir Cadore, his kene cousyn,’ 
and prayde hym, ‘Kylle doune clene for love of sir Kay, my 
foster-brother, and for the love of sir Bedwer that longe hath 


so dyd alle the knyghtes of the round table ‘Thus the bataill bitwene 
kynge Arthur and Lucius themperour endured longe Lucius had on 
his syde many sarasyns whiche were slayn and thus the bataille was grete 
and oftsydes that one party was at a fordele and anone at an afterdele 
whiche endured so longe ty! at the last kyng Arthur aspyed where 
Lucius themperour fought and dyd wonder with his owne handes 
And anon he rode to hym And eyther smote other fyersly and atte last 
Lucyus smote Arthur thwart the vysage and gaf hym a large wound 
And whanne kyng Arthur felte hym self hurte anon he smote hym 
ageyne with Excalibur that it clefte his hede fro the somette of his hede 
and stynted not tyl it cam to his breste And thenne themperour fylle 
doune dede and there ended his lyf And whan it was knowen that 
themperour was slayne anone alle the Romayns with all their hoost 
put them to flyght and kynge Arthur with alle his knyghtes folowed 
the chaas and slewe doune ryght alle them that they myghte atteyne 


20-21 W (sidenote) How kyng Arthure slew the Emperour of rome sir lucyus 
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me served. Therefore save none for golde nothir for sylver: 
for they that woll accompany them with Sarezens, the man 
that wolde save them were lytyll to prayse. And therefore 
sle doune and save nother hethyn nothir Crystyn.’ 

‘Than sir Cadore, sir Clegis, (they) caughte to her 
swerdys’, and sir Launcelot, sir Bors, sir Lyonel, sir Ector 
de Marys, they whyrled thorow many men of armys. And 
sir Gawayne, sir Gaherys, sir Lovell and sir Florens, his bro- 
thir that was gotyn of sir Braundyles systir uppon a moun- 
tayne, all thes knyghtes russhed forth in a frunte with many 
mo knyghtes of the Rounde Table that here be not rehersid. 
They hurled over hyllys, valeyes, and clowys, and slow 
downe on every honde wondirfull many, ‘that thousandis 
in an hepe lay thrumbelyng togedir.’ 

But for all that the Romaynes and the Sarezens cowde do 
other speke to y(e)lde themself there was none saved, but 
all yode to the swerde. For evir kynge Arthure rode in the 
thyckeste of the pres and raumped downe lyke a lyon many 
senatours noble. He wolde nat abyde uppon no poure man 
for no maner of thyng, and ‘ever he slow slyly and slypped 
to another’ tylle all were slayne to the numbir of a hondred 
thousand, and yet many a thousande ascaped thorow prevy 
frendys. 

And than relevys the kynge with his noble knyghtes and 
rensaked over all the feldis for his bolde barouns. And tho 
that were dede were buryed as their bloode asked, and they 
that myght be saved there was no salve spared nother no 
deyntés to dere that myght be gotyn for golde other sylver. 
And thus he let save many knyghtes that wente never to 
recover, but for sir Kayes recovir and of sir Bedwers the 
ryche was never man undir God so glad as hymself was. 


And thus was the vyctory gyuen to kynge Arthur & the tryumphe and 
there were slayne on the party of Lucius moo than an honderd thousand 
And after kyng Arthur dyd doo ransake the dede bodyes and dyd doo 
burye them that were slayne of his retenue euery man accordynge to 
the state & degree that he was of And them that were hurte he lete 
the surgyens doo serche their hurtes and woundes and commaunded 
to spare no salues ne medecynes tyl they were hole Thenne the kyng 
rode strayte to the place where themperour lucius lay dede and with 
6 W sir Bors sir Lyonel sir Bors sir Ector 16 W yolde 
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Than the kynge rode streyte thereas the Emperoure lay, 87° [2290] 
and garte lyffte hym up lordely with barounes full bolde, 
and the sawdon of Surré and of Ethyopé the kyng, and of 
Egypte and of Inde two knyghtes full noble, wyth seventene 
other kynges were takyn up als, and also syxty senatours 
of Roome that were honoured full noble men, and all the 
elders. The kynge let bawme all thes with many good 
gummys and setthen lette lappe hem in syxtyfolde of sendell 
large, and than lete lappe hem in lede that for chauffynge 
other chongyng they sholde never savoure, and sytthen ‘lete 10 
close them in chestys full clenly arayed,’ and their baners 
abovyn on their bodyes, and their shyldys turned upwarde, 
that eviry man myght knowe of what contray they were. 

So on the morne they founde in the heth three senatours [2306] 
of Rome. Whan they were brought to the kynge he seyde 15 
thes wordis: 

“Now to save your lyvys I take no force grete, with that ye 
woll meve on my message unto grete Rome and presente 
thes corses unto the proude Potestate and aftir [shewe] hym 
my lettyrs and my hole entente. And telle hem in haste they 20 
shall se me, and I trow they woll beware how they bourde 
with me and my knyghtes.’ 

Than the Emperour hymself was dressed in a charyot, [2338] 
and every two knyghtys in a charyot cewed aftir other, and 
the senatours com aftir by cowplys in a corde. 25 

‘Now sey ye to the Potestate and all the lordys aftir that I 
hym he fond slayne the Sowdan of Surrey the kynge of Egypte and of 
Ethyope which were two noble kynges with xvij other kynges of 
dyuerse regyons and also syxty senatours of Rome al noble men whome 
the kynge dyd do bawme and gomme with many good gommes aroma-~ 
tyk and after dyd do cere them in syxty fold of cered clothe of Sendale 
and leyd them in chestys of leed by cause they shold not chauffe ne 
sauoure and vpon alle these bodyes their sheldes with theire armes and 
baners were sette to thende they shold be knowen of what countrey 
they were and after he fonde thre Senatours whiche were on lyue to 
whome he sayd for to saue your lyues I wylle that ye take these dede 
bodyes and carye them with yow vnto grete Rome and presente them 
to the potestate on my behalue shewynge hym my letters and telle 
them that I in my persone shal hastely be atte Rome And I suppose the 
Romayns shalle beware how they shal demaunde ony trybute of me 
And I commaunde yow to saye whan ye shal come to Rome to the 15 
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sende hem the trybet that I owe to Rome, for this is the trew 
trybet that I and myne elders have loste this ten score 
wyntyrs. And sey hem as mesemes I have sent hem the 
hole somme, and yf they thynke hit nat inowe, I shall amend 
hit whan that I com. ‘And ferthermore I charge you to saye 
to them never to demaunde trybute ne taxe of me ne of 
my londes!, for suche tresoure muste they take as happyns 
us here.” 

So on the morne thes senatours rayked unto Rome, and 
within eyghtene dayes they come to the Potestate and tolde 
hym how they hadde brought ‘the taxe and the trewage 
of ten score wynters’ ‘bothe of Ingelonde, Irelonde, and of 
all the Est londys.’ ‘For kyng Arthure commaundys you 
nother trybet nother taxe ye never none aske uppon payne 
of youre hedys, but yf youre tytil be the trewer than ever 
ought ony of your elders. And for these causys ‘we have 
foughtyn in Fraunce, and there us is foule happed,’ for all 
is chopped to the deth bothe the bettir and the worse. There- 
fore I rede you store you wyth stuff, for war is at honde. 
‘For in the moneth of May this myscheff befelle’ ‘in the 
contrey of Constantyne by the clere stremys,’ and there he 


potestate and all the counceylle and Senate that I sende to them these 
dede bodyes for the trybute that they haue demaunded And yf they be 
not content with these I shal paye more at my comynge for other 
trybute owe I none ne none other wylle I paye And me thynketh this 
suffyseth for Bretayne Irlond and al Almayne with germanye And 
ferthermore* I charge yow to saye to them that I commaunde them 
*vpon payne of theyre hedes neuer to demaunde trybute ne taxe of 
*me ne of my bondes* (§ londes) (AZ4 2348-50 Bott byde them 
neuere be so bolde, whylls my blode regnes, Efte for to brawlle pem 
for my brode landez, Ne to aske trybut ne taxe be nakyn tytle, Bot 
syche tresoure as this, whilles my tym lastez) ‘Thenne with this charge 
and commaundement the thre Senatours afore sayd departed with alle 
the sayd dede bodyes leynge the body of Lucius in a carre* (IZA 2355 
Bekende them the caryage) couerd with tharmes of the Empyre al 
alone And after alwey two bodyes of kynges in a charyot and thenne 
the bodyes of the Senatours after them and soo wente toward Rome and 
shewed theyr legacyon & message to the potestate and Senate recount- 
yng the bataylle done in Fraunce and how the feld was lost and moche 
people & Innumerable slayne wherfore they aduysed them in no wyse 
to meue no more warre ageynste that noble conqueroure Arthur For 
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hyred us with his knyghtes and heled them that were hurte 
that same day and to bery them that were slayne.’ 

Now turne we to Arthure with his noble knyghtes that 
entryth streyghte into Lushburne and so thorowe Flaundirs 
and than to Lorayne. He laughte up all the lordshyppys, and 
sytthen he drew hym into Almayne and unto Lumbardy the 
ryche, and ‘sette lawys in that londe that dured longe aftir.’ 
‘And so into Tuskayne, and there the tirrauntys destroyed,’ 
‘and there were captaynes full kene that kepte Arthurs com- 
yng,’ and at streyte passages slew muche of his peple, and 
there they vytayled and garnysshed many good townys. 

But there was a cité kepte sure defence agaynste Arthure 
and his knyghtes, and therewith angred Arthure and seyde 
all on hyght, ‘Il woll wynne this towne other ellys many a 
doughty shall dye!’ And than the kynge approched to the 
wallis withoute shelde sauff his bare harneys. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Florence, “foly thou workeste’ for to nyghe 
so naked this perleouse cité.’ 

‘And thow be aferde,’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘I rede the faste 
fle, ‘for they wynne no worshyp of me but to waste their 
toolys;’ for there ‘shall never harlot have happe, by the helpe 
of oure Lord’, ‘to kylle a crowned kynge that with creyme is 
anoynted.”” 

Than the noble knyghtes of the Rounde Table approched 
unto the cité and their horsis levys. They hurled on a 
frunte streyght unto the barbycans, and there they slewe 
downe all that before them stondys, and in that bray the 
brydge they wanne; and had nat the garnyson bene, they had 
wonne within the yatys and the cité wonne thorow wyght- 
nesse of hondys. And than oure noble knyghtes withdrew 
them a lytyll and wente unto the kynge and prayde hym to 


his myght and prowesse is most to be doubted seen the noble kynges 
and grete multytude of knyghtes of the round table to whome none 
erthely prynce may compare 

Now torne we vnto kynge Arthur and his noble knyghtes whiche 
after the grete bataylle acheued ageynste the Romayns entryd in to 
Lorayne braban and Flaundres and sythen retorned in to hault Almayn 
and so ouer the mdtayns in to lombardye and after in to “Tuskane 
wherein was a Cyte whiche in no wyse wold yelde them self ne obeye 
wherfore kynge Arthur biseged it and lay longe aboute hit and gaf 
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take his (herborgage). ‘And than he pyght his pavylyons of 
palle, and plantys all aboute’ the sege, and there he lette sett 
up suddeynly many engynes. 

Than the kynge called unto hym sir Florens and seyde 
these wordys: ‘My folk ys wexen feble for wantynge of 
vytayle, and ‘hereby be forestes full fayre, and thereas oure 
foomen many.’ And I am sure they have grete store of 
bestes. And thyder shall thou go to forrey that forestes, 
and with the shall go sir Gawayne, ‘and sir Wysharde with 
sir Walchere, two worshypfull knyghtes,’ ‘with all the wys- 
este men of the Weste marchis.’ ‘Also sir Cleremount and 
sir Clegis that were comly in armys,’ ‘and the captayne of 
Cardyff that is a knyght full good.’ Now go ye and warne 
all this felyshep that hit be done as I commaunde.’ 

So ‘with that forth yode sir Florens, and his felyshyp was 
sone redy,’ and so they rode thorow holtys and hethis, 
thorow foreste and over hyllys. And than they com into a 
lowe medow that was full of swete floures, and there thes 
noble knyghtes bayted her ‘horses!. 

And in the grekynge of the day sir Gawayne hente his 
hors wondyrs for to seke. ‘Than was he ware of a man armed 
walkynge a paase by a woodis ease’ by a revers syde, and 
his shelde braced on his sholdir, and he on a stronge horse 


many assaultes to the Cyte And they within deffended them valyauntly 
Thenne on a tyme the kynge called syr florence a knyght and sayd 
to hym they lacked vytaylle and not ferre from hens ben grete forestes 
and woodes wherin ben many of myn enemyes with moche bestyayl I 
wyl that thou make the redy and goo thyder in foreyeng and take with 
the syr Gawayn my neuew Syre wysshard syre Clegys Syre Cleremond 
and the Captayn of Cardef with other & brynge with yow alle the 
beestes that ye there can gete And anone these knyghtes made them 
redy and rode ouer holtys & hyllys thurgh forestes and woodes* (AZ4 
2503-4 Thorowe hopes and hymland, hillys and oper, Holtis and 
hare-woddes) tyl they cam in to a fayr medow ful of fayre floures and 
grasse And there they rested them & theyr horses* (W her stedis; 
MA 2509 peire horses) alle that nyghte And in the spryngynge of 
the day in the next morne syre Gawayn took his hors and stale away* 
(MA 2513 weendes owtt) from his felauship to seke some aduentures 
And anon he was ware of a man armed walkynge his hors easyly by 


t W take his baronage (MA 2475 hyes to be harbergage) 19 W her stedis 
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rydys withoute man wyth hym save a boy alone that bare 
a grymme speare. The knyght bare in his shelde ‘of golde 
glystrand three gryffons in sabyll’ and charbuckkle, the 
cheff of sylver. Whan sir Gawayne was ware of that gay 
knyght, than he gryped a grete spere and rode streyght 
towarde hym on a stronge horse for to mete with that sterne 
knyght where that he hoved. Whan sir Gawayne com hym 
nyghe, in Englyshe he asked hym what he was. And that 
other-knyght answerde in his langage of Tuskayne and 
sayde, 

‘“Whother pryckyst thou, pylloure, that profers the so 
large?’ Thou 'getest! no pray, prove whan the lykys, for 
‘my presoner thou shalt be for all thy proude lokys.” ‘Thou 
spekyste proudly,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘but I counseyle the 
for all thy grymme wordis that ‘thou gryppe to the thy gere 
or [gretter] grame falle.’’ 

Than hir launcis and speres! they handylde by crauff 
of armys, and com on spedyly with full syker dyntes, and 
there ‘they shotte thorow shyldys and mayles, and thorow 
there shene shuldyrs’ they were thorowborne the brede 
of an hande. ‘Than were they so wroth that away wolde 
they never’, but rathly russhed oute their swerdys ‘and 
hyttys on their helmys with hatefull dyntys,’ ‘and stabbis 
at hir stomakys with swerdys well steled.’ ‘So freysshly 


a wodes syde and his sheld laced to his sholdre syttynge on a stronge 
courser withoute ony man sauyng (8 sauyng to) a page berynge a 
myghty spere The knyght bare in his sheld thre gryffons of gold in 
sable charbuncle the chyef of syluer whan syre Gawayn aspyed this 
gay knyght he fewtryd his spere and rode strayt to hym and dematided 
of hym from whens that he was that other ansuerd and sayd he was of 
Tuscane and demaunded of syre gawayn what profryst thow proude 
knyghte the so boldly here getest* (474 pykes) thou no praye thou 
mayst proue wha thou wylt for thou shalt be my prysoner or thou de- 
parte Thenne sayd gawayn thou auauntest the gretely and spekest 
proude wordes I coiiceylle the for alle thy boost that thou make the 
redy and take thy gere to the to fore gretter* (W or more) grame falle 
to the 

Thenne they took theyr speres* (AZ4 2541-2 Than peire launces 
they lachen, thes lordlyche byernez, Laggen with longe speres) and 
ranne eche at other with alle the myghte they had and smote eche other 
thurgh their sheldes in to theyr sholders wherfore anone they pulled 
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tho fre men fyghtes on the grounde’, ‘whyle the flamynge 
fyre flowe oute of hir helmys.’ 

Than sir Gawayne was grevid wondirly sore and swynges 
his "good! swerde Galantyne, and grymly he strykys, and 
clevys the knyghtes shylde in sundir. And thorowoute the 
thycke haubirke made of sure mayles, and the rubyes that 
were ryche, he russhed hem in sundir, that men myght 
beholde the lyvir and longes. ‘Than groned the knyght for 
his grymme woundis and gyrdis to sir Gawayne’ and 
awkewarde hym strykes, and brastyth the rerebrace and 
the vawmbrace bothe, and kut thorow a vayne, that Gawayne 
sore greved, for ‘so worched his wounde that his wytte 
chonged,’ and therewithall his armure was all blody berenne. 

Than that knyght talked to sir Gawayne and ‘bade hym 
bynde up his wounde, ‘or thy ble chonge,’ ‘for thou all 
bebledis this horse and thy bryght wedys,’ ‘for all the 
barbers of Bretayne shall nat thy blood staunche.’ For 
who that is hurte with this blaade bleed shall he ever’. 

‘“Be God,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘hit grevys me but lytyll,’ 
yet shalt thou nat feare me for all thy grete wordis. ‘Thow 
trowyste with thy talkynge to tame my herte’, but yet thou 
betydys tene or thou parte hense but thou telle me in haste 
who may stanche my bledynge.’ 

‘That may I do, and I woll, so thou wolt succour me 


oute their swerdes and smote grete strokes that the fyre sprange oute 
of their helmes Thenne syre gawayne was al abasshed and with 
galatyn his good swerd* (W his swerde Galantyne; AZ4 2558 Galuthe 
his gude swerde) he smote thurgh shelde and thycke hauberke made of 
thyck maylles and al to russhed and brake the precious stones and made 
hym a large wounde that men myghte see* (474 2561 men myghtesee) 
bothe lyuer and long Thenne groned that knyght and adressyd hym 
to syre Gawayn & with an awke stroke gaf hym a grete wound and 
kytte a vayne whiche greued gawayn sore and he bledde sore Thenne 
the knyghte sayd to syre Gawayn bynde thy wounde or thy blee chaunge 
for thou bybledest al thy hors and thy fayrearmes For alle the Barbours 
of Bretayne shal not conne staunche thy blood For who someuer is 
hurte with this blade he shalle neuer be staunched of bledynge Thenne 
ansuerd gawayn hit greueth me but lytyl thy grete wordes shalle not 
feare me ne lasse my courage but thow shalt suffre tene and sorow or 
we departe but telle me in hast who maye staunche my bledynge That 


4 O' Galantyne, his good swerde 
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that I myght be fayre crystynde and becom meke for my 
mysdedis. Now mercy I Jesu beseche, and I shall becom 
Crysten and in God stedfastly beleve, ‘and thou mayste for 
thy manhode have mede to thy soule.”” 

‘"T graunte,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘so God me helpe’ to 
fullfyll all thy desyre; thou haste gretly hit deservyd. So 
thou say me the soth, ‘what thou sought here thus sengly 
thyself alone,’ and what lorde or legeaunte thou art undir.’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I hyght Priamus, and a prynce is my fadir, 
and ‘he hath bene rebell unto Rome and overredyn muche of 
hir londis.’ And my fadir is com of Alysaundirs bloode 
that was overleder of kynges, and of Ector also was he com 
by the ryght lyne; and many mo were of my kynrede, bothe 
Judas Macabeus and deuke Josue. And ayre I am alther- 
nexte of ‘Alysaundir and of Aufryke and of all the Oute 
Nes.’ ‘Yet woll I beleve on thy Lorde that thou belevyst 
on,’ and take the for thy labour tresour inow. ‘For I was 
so hauté in my herte I helde no man my pere,’ so was I 
sente into this werre by the assente of my fadir with seven 
score knyghtes, and now I have encountred with one hath 
geevyn [me of] fyghtyng my fylle. Therefore, sir knyght, 
for thy kynges sake telle me thy name.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I am no knyght, but I have be 
brought up in the wardrope with the noble kyng Arthure 


may I doo sayd the knyght yf I wylle And so wyll I yf thou wylt 
socoure and ayde me that I maye be crystned and byleue on god And 
therof I requyre the of thy manhode and it shalle be grete meryte for 
thy soule I graunte said Gawayne so god helpe me taccomplysshe alle 
thy desyre But fyrst telle me what thou soughtest here thus allone and 
of what londe and legeaunce thou arte of Syre he sayd my name is 
Pryamus and a grete prynce is my fader and he hath ben rebelle vnto 
Rome and ouer ryden many of theyr londes My fader is lyneally 
descended of Alysaunder and of hector by ryght lynge And duke Iosue 
and Machabeus were of oure lygnage I am ryght enherytour of 
Alysaunder and auffryke and alle the oute yles yet wyl I byleue on thy 
lord that thow byleuest on And for thy laboure I shalle yeue the tresour 
ynough I was soo elate and hauteyn in my hert that I thought no man 
my pere ne tome semblable I wassente in to this werre with seuen score 
knyghtes and now I haue encountred with the whiche hast gyuen to 
me of *fyghtyng my fylle wherfore syr knyghte I pray the to tell me 
what thow arte I am no knyght sayd gawayn I haue ben brought vp 
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wyntyrs and dayes for to take hede to his armoure and all his 
other wedis and to poynte all the paltokkys that longe to 
hymself ‘and to dresse doublettis for deukys and erlys.’ 
‘And at Yole he made me yoman and gaff me good gyfftys,’ 
more than ‘an hondred pounde and horse and harneyse 
rych.’ And yf I have happe (to) my hele to serve my lyege 
lorde I shall be well holpyn in haste.’ ; 

‘A,’ sayde sir Priamus, ‘‘and his knavys be so kene, his 
knyghtes ar passynge good.’ Now for thy Kynges love of 
Hevyn and for thy kyngys love, whether thou be knave 
other knyght, telle thou me thy name.’ 

‘Be God,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘now woll I telle the soth. 
[My name is syre Gawayn.! ‘J am knowyn in his courte 
and kyd in his chambir’ ‘and rolled with the rychest of the 
Rounde Table,’ and I am a deuke dubbed wyth his owne 
hondis. ‘Therefore grucche nat, good sir, if me this grace is 
behappened:’ hit is the goodnesse of God that lente me 
this strength.’ 

‘Now am I bettir pleased,’ sayde sir Pryamus, ‘than thou 
haddest gyff me the Provynce 'and! Perysie the ryche, for I 
had levir have be toryn with four wylde horse than ony 
yoman had suche a loose wonne of me, other els ony page 
other prycker sholde wynne of me the pryce in this felde 


in the garderobe with the noble kynge Arthur many yeres for to take 
hede to his armour and his other araye and to poynte his paltockes that 
longen to hym self At yole last he made me yoman and gaf to me hors 
and harneys and an honderd pound in money And yf fortune be my 
frend I doubte not but to be wel auaunced and holpen by my lyege lord 
A sayd Pryamus yf his knauys be so kene and fyers his kny3tes ben pass- 
ynge good Now for the kynges loue of heuen whether thou be a knaue 
or a knyghte telle thou me thy name By god sayd syre Gawayn Now 
wyl I saye the sothe my name is syre gawayn* (AZ/4 2638 My name es 
sir Gawayne) and knowen I am in his courte and in his chambre and 
one of the knyghtes of the round table he dubbed me a duke with his 
owne (S with owne) hand Therfore grutche not yf this grace is to me 
fortuned hit is the goodnesse of god that lente to me my strengthe Now 
am I better pleasyd sayd Pryamus than thou haddest gyuen to me al 
the prouynce and* (1Z4 2647 Thane I of Provynce warre prynce and 
of Paresche ryche) parys the ryche I had leuer to haue ben torn with 


6 W happe my hele (MA 2630 happe to my hele) 20 HW’ provynce of Perysie 
the the 
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gotyn. But now I warne the, sir knyght of the Rounde 
Table, here is by the deuke of Lorayne with his knyghtes, 
andthe doughtyeste of Dolphyne landys with many Hyghe 
Duchemen,’ and many lordis of Lumbardy, and the garneson 
of Godarde, ‘and men of Westewalle, worshypfull kynges,/ 
and ‘of Syssoyne and of Southlonde Sarezyns many num- 
birde,’ and there named ar in rollys sixty thousand of syker 
men of armys. 

‘Therefore ‘but thou hyghe the fro this heth, hit woll 
harme us both,’ and sore be we hurte never lyke to recover. 
But ‘take thou hede (to the) haynxman that he no horne 
blow,’ for and he do, than loke that he be hewyn on pecis: 
‘for here hovys at thy honde a hondred of good knyghtes’ 
that ar of my retynew and to awayte uppon my persone. 
‘For and thou be raught with that rought, raunsom nother 
rede golde’ woll they none aske.’ 

Than sir Gawayne rode over a water for to gyde hymself, 
and that worshypfull knyght hym folowed sore wounded. 
And so they rode tylle they com to their ferys that were 
baytand hir horsys in a low medow ‘where lay many lordys 
lenyng on there shyldys’, ‘with lawghyng and japyng and 
many lowde wordys.’ Anone as sir Wycharde was ware of 
sir Gawayne and aspyed that he was hurte‘ he wente towarde 
hym wepyng and wryngyng his hondys.’ 

Than sir Gawayne tolde hym ‘how he had macched with 
wylde horses than ony varlet had wonne suche loos or ony page or 
pryker shold haue had pryson me But now syre knyghte I warne the 
that here by is a duke of Lorayne with his armye and the noblest men 
of Dolphyne and lordes of lombardye with the garneson of godard and 
sarasyns of Southland ynombred Ix M of good men of armes wherfore 
but yf we hye vs hens it wylle harme vs bothe for we ben sore hurte 
neuer lyke to recouer but take hede to my page that he no horne blowe 
For yf he doo ther ben houynge fast by an C kny3tes awaytynge on my 
persone and yf they take the ther shall no raunson of gold ne syluer 
acquyte the ‘Thenne syre gawayne rode ouer a water for to saue hym 
And the knyghte folowed hym and soo rode forthe tyle they came to 
his felawes whiche were in the medowe where they had ben al the 
nyghte* (AZ4 2675 And some was sleghte one slepe with slaughte of 
pe pople) Anone as syre wychard was ware of syre gawayn and sawe 
that he was hurte he ranne to hym soroufully wepynge and demaunded 


of hym who had soo hurte hym and gawayn told how he had foughten 
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that myghty man of strengthe.’ “Therefore greve yow nat, 
good sir, for thoughe my shylde be now thirled and my 
sholdir shorne, yett ‘thys knyght sir Pryamus hath many 
perelouse woundys.’ But he hath salvys, he seyth, that woll 
hele us bothe. But here is new note in honde nere than ye 
wene, fore by an houre aftir none I trow hit woll noy us all.’ 

Than sir Pryamus and sir Gawayne alyght bothe and lette 
hir horsys bayte in the fayre medow. ‘Than they lette 
brayde of hir basnettys and hir brode shyldys.’ Than eythir 
bled so muche that every man had wondir ‘they myght sitte 
in their sadyls or stonde uppon erthe.’ 

‘Now fecche me,’ seyde sir Pryamus, ‘my vyall that hangys 
by the gurdyll of my haynxman, for ‘hit is full of the floure 
of the four good watyrs’ that passis from Paradyse, ‘th<at> 
mykyll fruyte in fallys that at one day fede shall us all.’ 
Putt that watir in oure fleysh where the syde is tamed, and 
we shall be hole within four houres.’ 

Than they lette clense their woundys with colde whyght 
wyne, and than they lete anoynte them with bawme over 
and over, and holer men than they were within an houres 
space was never lyvyng syn God the worlde made. So whan 
they were clensed and hole ‘they broched barellys and 
brought them the wyne’ ‘wyth brede and brawne and many 
ryche byrdys.’ And whan they had etyn, ‘than with a 
trompet they alle assembled to counceylle, and! sir Gawayne 
seyde, “Lordynges, go to armys!’ And whan they were 
armed and assembled togedyrs, ‘with a clere claryon callys 
them togedir’ to counceyle, and sir Gawayne of the case hem 
tellys. 


with that man and eche of them hadde hurte other and how he had 
salues to hele them but I can telle yow other tydynges that soone we 
shal haue adoo with many enemyes Thenne syre pryamus and syre 
gawayn alyghted and lete theire horses grase in the medowe and 
vnarmed them And thenne the blood ranne fresshly fro theyre woundes 
And pryamus toke fro his page a vyolle ful of the four waters that came 
oute of paradys and with certayne baume enoynted theyr woundes and 
wesshe them with that water* (174 2711 with clere watire) & within 
an houre after they were both as hole as euer they were And thenne 
with a trompet were they alle assembled to counceylle* (AZ4 2718-19 
With a clayroune clere, thire knyghtez togedyre, callys to concell) 
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‘Now tell us, sir Pryamus, all the hole purpose of yondir 
pryce knyghtes.’ 

‘Sirs,’ seyde sir Pryamus, ‘for to rescow me they have 
made a vowe, other ellys ‘manfully on this molde to be 
marred all at onys.’ ‘This was the pure purpose, whan I 
passed thens’ ‘at hir perellys, to preff me uppon payne of 
their lyvys.’’ 

‘“Now, good men,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘grype up your 
hertes,’ ‘and yf we g(et)tles go (thus) away hit woll greffe 
oure kynge.’ And sir Florens in this fyght shall here abyde 
for to kepe the stale as a knyght noble, ‘for he was chosyn 
and charged in chambir with the kynge’ ‘chyfften of this 
chekke and cheyff of us all.’ ‘And whethir he woll fyght 
other fle we shall folow aftir;’ for as for me, ‘for all yondir 
folkys faare forsake hem shall I never.” 

‘A, fadir!’ seyde Florens, ‘full fayre now ye speke,’ ‘for 
I am but a fauntekyn to fraysted men of armys,’ and yf I 
ony foly do the faughte muste be youres. Therefore lese nat 
youre worshyp. My wytt is but symple, and ye ar oure 
allther governoure; therefore worke as ye lykys.’ 

‘Now, fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Pryamus, ‘cese youre 
wordys, I warne you betyme; for ye shall fynde in yondir 
woodys many perellus knyghtes. They woll putte furth 
beystys to bayte you oute of numbir, and ye ar fraykis in this 
fryth nat paste seven hondred, ‘and that is feythfully to 
fewe to fyght with so many,’ ‘for harlottys and haynxmen 
wol helpe us but a lytyll,’ ‘for they woll hyde them in haste 
for all their hyghe wordys.”” 


And there pryamus told vnto them what lordes and knyghtes had 
sworne to rescowe hym and that without faill they shold be assailled 
with many thousandes wherfor he counceilled them to withdrawe 
them Thenne syre gawayn sayd it were grete shame to them to auoyde 
withoute ony strokes Wherfore I aduyse to take oure armes and to 
make vs redy to mete with these sarasyns and mysbyleuyng men and 
wyth the helpe of god we shal ouerthrowe them and haue a fayre day 
on them And syre Florens shall abyde styll in thys felde to kepe the 
stale as a noble knyghte and we shal not forsake yonder felawes Now 
sayd Pryamus (S Pyramus) seasse your wordes for I warne yow ye shal 
fynde in yonder woodes many peryllous knyghtes they wylle put forthe 
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‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘so God me helpe!’ 
‘Now, fayre sonne,’ sayde sir Gawayne unto Florens, ‘woll 
ye take youre felyshyp of the beste provyd men to the numbir 
of a hondred knyghtes and‘ prestly prove yourself and yondir 
pray wynne?’’ 

‘L assent me with good hert,’ seyde Florence. 

‘Than sir Florens called unto hym sir Florydas with 
fyve score knyghtes’, ‘and forth they flynged a faste tro(tt)e’ 
and the folke of the bestes dryvys. Than folowed aftir 
sir Florens with noble men of armys fully seven hondred, 
and one ‘sir Feraunte of Spayne before on a fayre stede’ 
‘that was fostred in Farmagos: the fende was his fadir.’ ‘ He 
flyttys towarde sir Florens and sayde, ‘Whother flyest thou,’ 
false knyght?’ Than ‘sir Florens was fayne, and in feautyr 
castis his spere’, ‘and rydys towarde the rought and restys 
no lenger’, and full but in the forehede he hyttys sir Feraunte 
and brake his necke-bone. Than Feraunte ‘his cosyn had 
grete care and cryed full lowde:’ “Thou haste slayne a knyght 
and kynge anoynted that or this tyme founde never frayke 
that myght abyde hym a buffette. Therefore ye shall dey, 
there shall none of you ascape!’ 

‘Fye on the,’ seyde Florydas, ‘thou eregned wrecche!’ 

And therewith to hym he flyngis with a swerde, that ‘all 
the fleysshe of his flanke he flappys in sundir,’ that all the 
fylth of the freyke and many of his guttys fylle to the erthe. 

‘Than lyghtly rydis a raynke for to rescowe that barowne’ 
that was borne in the Rodis, and rebell unto Cryste. ‘He 
preced in proudly and aftir his pray wyndys.’ But ‘the 
raynke Rycharde of the Rounde Table’ ‘on a rede stede rode 


beestes to calle yow on they be out of nombre and ye are not past 
vij C whiche ben ouer fewe to fyght with soo many Neuertheless sayd 
syr gawayn we shal ones encountre them and see what they can do and 
the beste shalle haue the vyctory 

Thenne syre Florence callyd to hym syre florydas with an honderd 
knyghtes and droofe forth the herde of bestes Thenne folowed hym 
vi) honderd men of armes and syr Feraunt of spayne on a fayr stede 
came spryngynge oute of the woodes and came to syre Florence and 
axyd hym why he fledde Thenne syre Florence took his spere and rode 
ageynste hym and smote hym in the forhede and brake his necke bone 


8 W trolle (MA 2257 trotte) 16-18 W (sidenote) How Sir fflorens slew Sir fferaunte 
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hym agaynste’ and threste hym thorow the shylde evyn to 
the herte. ‘Than he rored full rudely, but rose he never- 
more.” 

‘Than alle his feerys mo than fyve hondred’ ‘felle uppon [2796] 
sir Florence and on his fyve score knyghtes.’ ‘Than sir Flo- 5 92° 
rens and sir Florydas in feautir bothe castys’ their spearys, 
and ‘they felled fyve at the frunte at the fyrste entré,’ and 
sore they assayled our folke and brake browys and brestys 
and felde many adowne. ‘Whan sir Pryamus, the pryse [28:1] 
knyght, perceyved their gamys’ he yode to sir Gawyne and 10 
thes wordys seyde: 

“Thy pryse men ar sore begone and put undir, for they ar 
oversette with Sarazens mo than five hondred. Now wolde 
thou suffir me for the love of thy God with a small parte of 
thy men to succoure hem betyme?’ 15 

“Sir, grucch ye nat,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘the gre is there [2819] 
owne,’ ‘for they mowe have gyfftys full grete igraunted of 
my lorde.’ Therefore lette them fyght whylys hem lystes, 
the freysh knyghtes; for som of hem ‘fought nat their fylle 
of all this fyve wyntyr.” Therefore ‘I woll nat styrre wyth 20 
my stale half my steede length’ ‘ but yf they be stadde wyth 
more stuff than I se hem agaynste.”” 

So by that tyme was sir Gawayne ware by the woodys [2825] 
syde men commynge woodly with all maner of wepon, for 
there rode ‘the erle of Ethelwolde havyng on eyther half’ 25 
many hole thousandys; ‘and the deuke of Douchemen 
dressys hym aftir’ and passis with Pryamus knyghtes. 


Thenne all thother were meued and thought to auenge the dethe of 
syr Feraunt and smote in emonge them and there was grete fyghte and 
many slayne and leyd doune to grounde and syr Florence with his 
C knyghtes alwey kepte the stale and foughte manly Thenne whan 
Pryamus the good knyght perceyued the grede fyght he went to syre 5 
Gawayn and badde hym that he shold goo and socoure his felauship 
whiche were sore bystad with their enemyes Syr greue yow not sayd 
syre Gawayn For theyr gree shall be theirs I shall not ones meue my 
hors to them ward but yf I see mo than ther ben For they ben stronge 
ynough to matche them & with that he sawe an erle called syre Ethel- 
wold and the duk of duchemen cam lepyng out of a wood with many 
thousades & pryamus kny3tes & cam strayte vn to the bataylle théne sir 
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Than Gawayne, the good knyght, he chered his knyghtes 
and sayde, —_ ; 

‘‘Greve you nat, good men, for yondir grete syght, and 
‘be nat abaysshed of yondir boyes in hir bryghte weedis, 
‘for and we feyght in fayth the felde is ourys!’’ 

Than they haled up their brydyls and began walop, and 
by that they com nygh by a londys length they jowked 
downe with her hedys many jantyll knyghtes. A more 
jolyar joustynge was never sene on erthe. ‘Than the ryche 
men of the Rounde Table ran thorow the thykkeste’ with 
hir stronge sperys, that many a raynke for that prouesse ran 
into the grevys, and durste ‘no knavys but knyghtes kene 
of herte’ fyght more in this felde, but fledde. 

‘“Be God,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘this gladys my herte’ ‘that 
yondir gadlynges be gone, for they made a grete numbir.’ 
‘Now ar they fewer in the felde whan they were fyrst num- 
byrd’ by twenty thousand, in feyth, for all their grete boste.’ 

Than Jubeaunce of Geane, a myghty gyaunte, he feautred 
his speare to sir Garrarde, a good knyght of Walys. He 
smote the Waylshe knyght evyn to the herte. Than our 
knyghtes myghtyly meddeled wyth hir myddylwarde. But 
anone at all assemble many Saresyns were destroyed, ‘for 
the soveraynes of Sessoyne were salved for ever.’ By that 
tyme ‘sir Pryamus, the good prynce, in the presence of 
lordys’ royall to his penowne he rode and lyghtly hit hentys, 
‘and rode with the royall rought of the Rounde Table,’ and 
streyte all his retynew folowed hym aftyr oute of the woode. 
They folowed as shepe oute of a folde, and streyte they yode 
to the felde and stood by their kynge lorde. ‘And sytthyn 
they sente to the deuke thes same wordis:’ 


gawayn comforted his knyghtes and bad them not to be abasshed for al 
shall be ours théne they began to wallope & mette with their enemyes 
ther were mé slayn & ouerthrowen on euery syde Thenne threstyd 
in amonge them the knyghtes of the table round and smote doune to 
the erthe alle them that wythstode them in soo moche that they made 
them to recuyelle & flee By god sayd syre Gawayn this gladeth my 
herte for now ben they lasse in nombre by xx M Thenne entryd in to 
the bataylle Iubaunce a geaunt and fought and slewe doune ryght and 
distressyd many of our knyghtes emonge whome was slayne syre Ghe- 
rard a knyght of walys Thenne oure knyghtes toke herte to them* 
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‘‘Sir, we have bene thy sowdyars all this seven wynter’, 
and now we forsake the for the love of oure lyege lorde 
Arthure, ‘for we may with oure worshype wende where us 
lykys,’ for garneson nother golde have we none resceyved.’ 

‘Fye on you, the devyll have your bonys! For suche 
sowdyars I sette but a lytyll.’ 

Than the deuke dressys his Dowchmen streyte unto sir 
Gawayne and to sir Pryamus. So they two gryped their 
spearys, and at the gaynyste in he gurdys, wyth hir noble 
myghtes. And there sir Pryamus ‘ metyth with the marquesse 
of Moyseslonde’ and smytyth hym thorow. 

‘Than Chastelayne, a chylde of kyng Arthurs chambir,’ 
‘he was a warde of sir Gawaynes of the Weste marchis,’ 
‘he chasis to sir Cheldrake that was a chyfteyne noble’, 
and with his spere he smote thorow Cheldrake, and so 
‘that chek that chylde cheved by chaunce of armys.’ But 
than they chaced that chylde, that he nowhere myght ascape, 
for one with a swerde the halse of the chylde he smote in 
too. Whan sir Gawayne hit sawe he wepte wyth all his herte 
and inwardly he brente for sorow. 

But anone Gotelake, a good man of armys, ‘for Chaste- 
layne the chylde he chongyd his mode,’ ‘that the wete 
watir wente doune his chykys.’ Than sir Gawayne dressis 
hym and to a deuke rydys, and sir Dolphyn the deuke droff 
harde agaynste hym. But sir Gawayne hym dressyth with 
a grete spere, that the grounden hede droff to his herte. 
Yette he gate hit oute and ran to another one, sir Hardolf, 
an hardy man of armys, and slyly in he lette hit slyppe 
thorow, and sodeynly he fallyth to the erthe. Yet he slow 
in the slade of men of armys mo than syxty with his hondys. 

Than was sir Gawayne ware of the man that slew Chaste- 


(IZA 2903 Rade furth full ernestly) and slewe many sarasyns And 
thenne came in syr Priamus with his penon and rode with the knyghtes 
of the round table and fought so manfully that many of their enemyes 
lost theyr lyues And ther syr Pryamus slewe the Marquys of Moyses 
land and syre gawayn with his felawes so quytte hem that they had the 
feld but in that stoure was syr Chestelayne a chyld and ward of syre 
Gawayne slayne wherfore was moche sorou made and his deth wes soone 


g-11 W (sidenote) The deth of the marquesse 18-19 W (sidenote) The deth 
of Chastelayne 25~27 W (sidenote) The deth of Sir Dolphyn 
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layne his chylde, and ‘swyfftly with his swerde he smyttyth 
hym thorow.’ - 

‘‘Now and thou haddyst ascaped withoutyn scathe, the 
scorne had bene oures!’” 

And aftir sir Gawayne dressis hym unto the route and 
russhyth on helmys, and rode streyte to the rerewarde and 
so his way holdyth, and sir Pryamus hym allthernexte, 
gydynge hym his wayes. And there ‘they hurtleyth and 
hewyth downe hethyn knyghtes many,’ and sir Florence on 
the other syde dud what he myght. ‘There the lordys of 
Lorayne and of Lumbardy both’ were takyn and lad away 
with oure noble knyghtes. ‘For suche a chek oure lordys 
cheved by chaunce of that were’ that they were so avaunced, 
for hit avayled hem ever. 

Whan sir Florence and sir Gawayne had the felde wonne, 
than they sente before fyve score of knyghtes, ‘and her 
prayes and hir presoners passyth hem aftir.“ And sir Ga- 
wayne in a streyte passage he hovyth tyll all the prayes 
were paste that streyte patthe that so sore he dredith. So 
they rode tyll they the cité sawe, and ‘sothly the same day 
with asawte hit was gotyn.’ 

Than sir Florence and sir Gawayne harborowed surely 
their peple, and ‘sytthen turnys to a tente and tellyth the 
kynge’ ‘all the tale truly, that day how they travayled’ and 
how his ferse men fare welle all. 

‘And fele of thy foomen ar brought oute of lyff, and many 
worshypfull presoners ar yolden into oure handys. ‘But 
Chastelayne, thy chylde, is chopped of the hede,’ yette slewe 
he a cheff knyghte his owne hondys this day.’ 

‘Now thanked be God,’ sayde the noble kynge, ‘but I mer- 
vayle muche of that bourely knyght that stondyth by the, for 
hym semys to be a straungere, for presonere is he none lyke.’ 


auengyd “Thus was the bataille ended and many lordes of lombardye 
and sarasyns left dede in the feld Thenne syre florence and syre 
Gawayne herberowed surely theyr peple and token grete plente of 
bestyal of gold & syluer and grete tresour and rychesse and retorned 
vnto kyng Arthur whiche lay styl at the syege And whanne they came 
to the kynge they presented theyr prysoners and recounted theyre 
aduentures and how they had vaynquysshed theyre enemyes 

Now thanked be god sayd the noble kynge Arthur But what maner 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘this is a good man of armys: 
he macched me sore this day in the mournyng, and had nat 
his helpe bene (dethe) had I founden. And now is he yolden 
unto God and to me, sir kyng, for to becom Crysten and on 
good beleve. And whan he is crystynde and in the fayth 
belevys, there lyvyth nat a bettir knyght nor a nobler of 
his hondis.’ 

Than the kynge in haste crystynde hym fayre and lette 
conferme hym Priamus, as he was afore, and lyghtly lete 
dubbe hym a deuke with his hondys, and made hym knyght 
of the Table Rounde. 

And anone the kynge lette cry asawte unto the towne, 
and there was rerynge of laddyrs and brekynge of wallys. 
‘The payne that the peple had was pyté to se!’ ‘Than the 
duches hir dressed with damesels ryche,’ ‘and the countes 
of Clarysyn with hir clere maydyns,’ ‘they kneled in their 
kyrtyls there the kynge hovyth’ ‘and besought hym of 
socoure for the sake of oure Lorde :’ 

‘And sey us som good worde and cetyl thy peple ‘or the 
cité suddeynly be with asawte wonne,’ for than shall dye 
many a soule that grevid the never.’ 

The kynge !avalyd and! lyffte up his vyser with a knyghtly 
countenaunce, and kneled to hir myldely with full meke 
wordes and seyde, 


man is he that standeth by hym self hym semed no prysoner Syre sayd 
Gawayne this is a good man of armes he hath matched me but he ts 
yolden vnto god and to me for to bycome Crysten had not he haue be 
we shold neuer haue rotorned wherfore I pray yow that he may be 
baptysed sor (séc; § for) ther lyueth not a nobler man ne better knyght 
of his handes thenne the kyng lete hym anon be crystned and dyd doo 
calle hym his fyrste name Pryamus and made hym a duke and knyghte 
of the table round And thenne anon the kynge lete do crye assaulte to 
the cyte and there was rerynge of laddres brekyng of wallys and the 
dyche fylled that men with lytel payne my3t entre in to the cyte _théne 
cam out a duchesse & Clarysyn the countesse with many ladyes & 
damoysels and knelyng bifore kynge Arthur requyred hym for the loue 
of god to receyue the cyte & not to take it by assaulte for thenne shold 
many gyltles be slayne théne the kyng aualyd* (W of Walys; AZ4 3054 


He weres his vesere) his vyser with a meke & noble cofitenatice & 
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\‘Shall none myssedo you, madam, that to me longis,’ 
‘for I graunte the chartyrs and to thy cheff maydyns,’ ‘unto 
thy chyldern and to thy chyff men in chambir’ that to the 
longis. ‘But thy deuke is in daunger, my drede ys the lesse.” 
But ye shall have lyvelode to leve by as to thyne astate fallys.’ 

‘Than Arthure sendyth on eche syde wyth sertayne 
lordis’ ‘for to cese of their sawte, for the cité was yolden, 
and therewith the deukeis eldyst sonne com with the keyes 
and kneled downe unto the kynge and besought hym of his 
grace. ‘And there he cesed the sawte by assente of his 
lordis’, ‘and the deuke was dressed to Dover with the 
kynges dere knyghtes’ ‘for to dwelle in daunger and dole 
dayes of his lyf.’ ‘Than the kynge with his crowne on his 
hede recoverde the cité’ and the castell, ‘and the captaynes 
and connestablys knew hym for lorde,’ and there ‘he dely- 
verde and dalte byfore dyverse lordis’ a dowré for the 
deuches and hir chyldryn. Than he made wardens to welde 
all that londis. 

And so ‘in Lorayne and Lumbardy he lodged as a lorde 
in his owne,’ ‘and sette lawys in the londis as hym beste 
lyked.’” ‘And than at Lammas he yode, unto Lusarne he 
sought,’ ‘and lay at his leyser with lykynges inowe.’ ‘Than 
he mevys over the mountaynes and doth many mervayles,’ 
‘and so goth in by Godarte that Gareth sonne wynnys.’ 
‘Than he lokys into Lumbardy and on lowde spekyth:’ 

‘*In yondir lykynge londis as lorde woll I dwelle.’” 

Sir Florence and sir Floridas that day passed with fyve 
hondred good men of armys unto the cité of Virvyn. They 
sought at the gaynyste and ‘leyde there a buysshement as 


said madame ther shal none of my subgettys mysdoo you ne your 
maydens ne to none that to yow longen but the duke shal abyde my 
Iugement thenne anone the kyng commaunded to leue the assault 
& anon the dukes oldest sone brought out the keyes & knelyng delyuerd 
them to the kyng & bysou3t hym of grace & the kyng seased the toun 
by assent of his lordes & toke the duc & sent hym to douer there for to 
abyde prysoner terme of his lyf & assigned certayn rentes for the dower 
of the duchesse & for her children Thenne he made lordes to rule tho 
londes & lawes as a lord ought to do in his owne countrey & after he took 
his iourney toward Rome & sent sir Florys & syr florydas to fore with 
v C men of armes & they cam to the cyte of vrbyne & leid there a 
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hem beste lykys.’ So there 'yssued™ oute of that cité many 
hundretthis and skyrmysshed wyth oure foreryders as hem 
beste semed. ‘Than broke oute oure buysshemente and 
the brydge wynnys,’ and so rode unto their borowys with 
baners up dysplayed. There fledde much folke oute of 
numbir ‘for ferde of sir Florence and his fers knyghtes.’ 
Than ‘they busked up a baner abovyn the gatis,’ and ‘of sir 
Florence in fayth so fayne were they never.’ 

The kynge than hovyth on an hylle and lokyth to the 
wallys and sayde, \‘I se be yondir sygne the cité is wonne.”” 
Than he lete make a cry thorow all the oste that ‘uppon 
payne of lyff and lymme and also lesynge of his goodys’ that 
no lyegeman that longyth to his oste sholde lye be no maydens 
ne ladyes nother no burgessis wyff that to the cité longis. 
So whan this conquerrour com into the cité he passed into 
the castell, and there he lendis and ‘comfortis the carefull 
men with many knyghtly wordis,’ and made there a captayne 
a knyght of his owne contrey, and the commo(n)s accorded 
theretyll. 

Whan the soveraygnes of Myllayne herde that the cité 
was wonne they sente unto kynge Arthure ‘grete sommys 
of sylver, syxty horsys well charged,’ and besought hym 
as soverayne to have ruthe of the peple, and seyde they 
wolde be sudgectes untyll hym for ever ‘and yelde hym 
servyse and sewte surely for hir londys,’ ‘bothe for Pleas- 
aunce ‘and Pavye! and Petresaynte and for the Porte 
Trembyll,’ and ‘so mekly to gyff 'yerly’ for Myllayne a 


busshement there as them semed most best for them & rode to fore the 
toune where anon yssued* (W com; M74 3116 ischewis) out moche 
peple & scarmusshed with the fore rydars théne brake out the busshe- 
ment & wan the brydge & after the toun & set vpon the wallis the 
kynges baner théne cam the kynge vpon an hille & sawe the Cyte 
& his baner on the wallys by whiche he knewe that the Cyte was 
wonne & anone he sente & commaunded that none of his lyege men 
shold defoule ne lygge by no lady wyf ne maide & whan he cam in 
to the cyte he passid to the castel and comforted them that were in 
sorou & ordeyned ther a captayn a kny3t of his own cotitrey & whan 
they of Melane herd that thy!k cyte was wone they sent to kyng Arthur 
grete somes of money* (174 3136 golde) & besou3t hym as their lord 
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myllyon of golde,’ and ‘make homage unto Arthure all hir 
lyff tymes.’ ‘Than the kynge by his counceyle a conduyte 
hem sendys’ so to com in and know hym for lorde. 

‘Than into Tuskayne he turned whan he tyme semed,’ 
and ‘there he wynnys towrys and townys full hyghe,’ and 
‘all he wasted in his warrys there he away ryddys.’ ‘Than he 
spedys towarde Spolute with his spedfull knyghtys,’ ‘and so 
unto Vyterbe he vytayled his knyghtes,’ ‘and to the vale 
of Vysecounte he devysed there to lygge’ ‘in that vertuouse 
vale amonge vynys full.’ ‘And there he suggeournys, that 
soveraigne, with solace at his harte,’ for to wete whether the 
senatours wolde hym of succour beseke. 

‘But sone after, on a Saturday, sought unto kynge Arthure’ 
all the senatoures that were on lyve and of the cunnyngst 
cardynallis that dwelled in the courte, and ‘ prayde hym of 
pece and profird hym full large;’ and besought hym as a 
soverayne ‘moste governoure undir God for to gyff them 
lycence’ for syx wekys large, that they myght be assembled 
all, and than in the cité of Syon that is Rome callyd ‘to 
crowne hym there kyndly, with crysemed hondys,’ with 
septure, forsothe, as an Emperoure sholde. 

‘I assente me,’ seyde the kynge, ‘as ye have devysed, and 
comly be Crystmas to be crowned, hereafter to reigne in 
my asstate and to kepe my Rounde Table ‘with the rentys 


to haue pyte of them promysyng to be his subgettys for euer & yelde 
to hym homage & fealte for the lades of plesaiice & pauye* (74 3141 
and for Pavy) petersaynt & the port of tremble & to gyue hym yerly* 
(IZA 3144 ilke a 3ere) a melyon of gold al his lyf tyme théne he rydeth 
in to ‘uskane & wynneth tounes & castels & wasted al in his way that 
to hym wil not obeye & so to spolute & viterbe & fro thens he rode in 
to the vale of vycecoiite emong the vynes And fro thens he sente to 
the senatours to wete whether they wold knowe hym for theyr lord 
But soone after on a saterday came vnto kynge Arthur alle the senatours 
that were left on lyue and the noblest Cardynals that thenne dwellyd 
in Rome And prayd hym of pees and profered hym ful large And 
bysought hym as gouernour to gyue lycence for vj wekes for to assemble 
alle the Romayns And thenne to crowne hym Emperour with creme 
as it bylongeth to so hyhe astate I assente sayd the kynge lyke as 
ye haue deuysed and at crystemas there to be crowned and to holde 
my round table with my knyghtes as me lyketh And thenne the 
senatours maade redy for his Intronysacyon And at the day appoynted 
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of Rome to rule as me lykys;’ and than, as I am avysed, 
to gete me over the salte see with good men of armys to 
deme for His deth that for us all on the roode dyed.’ 

Whan the senatours had this answere, unto Rome they 
turned and made rydy for his corownemente in the moste 
noble wyse. And at the day assigned, as the romaynes me 
tellys, he was crowned Emperour by the Poopys hondis, 
with all the royalté in the worlde to welde for ever. There 
they suggeourned that seson tyll aftir the tyme, and stabe- 
lysshed all the londys frome Rome unto Fraunce, and gaff 
londis and rentys unto knyghtes that had hem well deserved. 
There was none that playned on his parte, ryche nothir 
poore. Than he commaunded sir Launcelot and sir Bors 
to take kepe unto their fadyrs landys that kynge Ban and 
kynge Bors welded and her fadyrs: 

‘Loke that ye take seynge in all your brode londis, and 
cause youre lyege men to know you as for their kynde lorde, 
and suffir never your soveraynté to be alledged with your 
subjectes, nother the soveraygne of your persone and londys. 
Also the myghty kynge Claudas I gyff you for to parte 
betwyxte you evyn, for to mayntene your kynrede, that be 
noble knyghtes, so that ye and they to the Rounde Table 
make your repeyre.’ 

Sir Launcelot and sir Bors de Gaynys thanked the kynge 
fayre and sayde their hertes and servyse sholde ever be his 
owne. 

‘Where art thou, Priamus? Thy fee is yet behynde. Here 
I make the and gyff the deukedom of Lorayne for ever unto 
the and thyne ayres; and whan we com into Ingelonde, for 
to purvey the of horse-mete, a fifty thousand quarterly, for 
to mayntene thy servauntes. So thou leve not my felyship, 
this gyfite ys thyne owne.’ 

The knyght thankys the kynge with a kynde wylle and 
sayde, ‘As longe as I lyve my servys is your owne.’ 


as the Romaunce telleth he came in to Rome and was crouned emperour 
by the popes hand with all the ryalte that coude be made And sudgerned 
there a tyme and establysshed all his londes from Rome in to Fraunce 
and gaf londes and royammes vnto his seruauntes and knyghtes to 
eueryche after his desert in suche wyse that none complayned ryche 
ne poure & he gafe to syre Pryamus the duchye of Lorayne and he 
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Thus the kynge gaff many londys. There was none that 
wolde aske that myghte playne of his parte, for of rychesse 
and welth they had all at her wylle. Than the knyghtes and 
lordis that to the kynge longis called a counsayle uppon a 
fayre morne and sayde, . 

‘Sir kynge, we beseche the for to here us all. We are undir 
youre lordship well stuffid, blyssed be God, of many thynges; 
and also we have wyffis weddid. We woll beseche youre good 
grace to reles us to sporte us with oure wyffis, for, worshyp 
be Cryste, this journey is well overcom.’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for inowghe is as good as 
a feste, for to attemte God overmuche I holde hit not wyse- 
dom. And therefore make you all redy and turne we into 
Ingelonde.’ 

Than there was trussynge of harneyse with caryage full 
noble. And the kynge toke his leve of the holy fadir the 
Pope and patryarkys and cardynalys and senatoures full 
ryche, and leffte good governaunce in that noble cité and 
all the contrays of Rome for to warde and to kepe on payne 
of deth, that in no wyse his commaundement be brokyn. 
Thus he passyth thorow the contreyes of all partyes. 

And so kyng Arthure passed over the see unto Sandwyche 
haven. Whan quene Gwenyvere herde of his commynge she 
mette with hym at London, and so dud all other quenys 
and noble ladyes. For there was never a solempner metyng 


thanked hym and sayd he wold serue hym the dayes of his lyf and after 
made dukes and erles and made euery man ryche Thenne after this 
alle his knyghtes and lordes assembled them afore hym and sayd blessyd 
be god your warre is fynysshed and your conquest acheued in soo moche 
that we knowe none soo grete ne myghty that dar make warre ageynst 
yow wherfore we byseche you to retorne homeward and gyue vs 
lycence to goo home to oure wyues fro whome we haue ben longe and 
to reste vs for your Iourney is fynysshed with honour & worship (S 
woship) ‘henne sayd the kyng ye saye trouthe and for to tempte god 
it is no wysedome And therfore make you redy and retorne we in to 
Englond ‘Thenne there was trussyng of harneis and bagage and grete 
caryage And after lycence gyuen he retorned and commaunded that 
noo man in payne of dethe shold not robbe ne take vytaylle ne other 
thynge by the way but that he shold paye therfore And thus he came 
ouer the see and londed at sandwyche ageynste whome Quene Gwene- 
uer his wyf came and mette hym and he was nobly receyued of alle his 
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in one cité togedyrs, for all maner of rychesse they brought 
with hem at the full. 


HERE ENDYTH THE TALE OF THE NOBLE KYNGE ARTHURE 
THAT WAS EMPEROURE HYMSELF THOROW DYGNYTE OF HIS 
HONDYS. 

AND HERE FOLOWYTH AFFTYR MANY NOBLE TALYS OF SIR 
LAUNCELOT DE LAKE. 


Expiycit THE NoBLe TALE BETWYXT 
Kynce ARTHURE AND Lucius THE EMPEROUR OF Rome. 


comyns in euery cyte and burgh and grete yeftes presented to hym at 
his home comyng to welcome hym with Thus endeth the fyfthe booke 
of the conqueste that kynge Arthur hadde ageynste Lucius the Em- 
peroure of Rome and here foloweth the syxth book whiche is of syr 
Launcelot du lake 


BOOK V 


7 


-— CHAPTER I = 


HOW TWELVE AGED AMBASSADORS OF ROME CAME TO 
KING ARTHUR TO DEMAND TRUAGE FOR BRITAIN. 


HEN King Arthur had after long war rested, and held a royal 

feast and Table Round with his allies of kings, princes, and 
noble knights all of the Round Table, there came into his hall, he 
sitting in his throne royal, twelve ancient men, bearing each of 
them a branch of olive, in token that they came as ambassadors 
and messengers from the Emperor Lucius, which was called at that 
time, Dictator or Procuror of the Public Weal of Rome. Which said 
messengers, after their entering and coming into the presence of 
King Arthur, did to him their obeisance in making to him rever- 
ence, and said to him in this wise: The high and mighty Emperor 
Lucius sendeth to the King of Britain greeting, commanding thee 
to acknowledge him for thy lord, and to send him the truage due 
of this realm unto the Empire, which thy father and other to-fore 
thy processors have paid as is of record, and thou as rebel not 
knowing him as thy sovereign, withholdest and retainest contrary 
to the statutes and decrees made by the noble and worthy Julius 
Caesar, conqueror of this realm, and first Emperor of Rome. And 
if thou refuse his demand and commandment, know thou for 
certain that he shall make strong war against thee, thy realms and 
lands, and shall chastise thee and thy subjects, that it shall be 
ensample perpetual unto all kings and princes, for to deny their 
truage unto that noble empire which domineth upon the universal 
world. Then when they had showed the effect of their message, 
the king commanded them to withdraw them, and said he should 
take advice of council and give to them an answer. Then some of 
the young knights, hearing this their message, would have run on 
them to have slain them, saying that it was a rebuke to all the 


knights there being present to suffer them to say so to the king. 
And anon the king commanded that none of them, upon pain of 
death, to missay them nor do them any harm, and commanded a 
knight to bring them to their lodging, and see that they have all 
that is necessary and requisite for them, with the best cheer, and 
that no dainty be spared, for the Romans be great lords, and though 
their message please me not nor my court, yet | must remember 
mine honour. 

After this the king let call all his lords and knights of the Round 
Table to counsel upon this matter, and desired them to say their 
advice. Then Sir Cador of Cornwall spake first and said, Sir, this 
message liketh me well, for we have many days rested us and have 
been idle, and now I hope ye shall make sharp war on the Romans, 
where I doubt not we shall get honour. I believe well, said Arthur, 
that this matter pleaseth thee well, but these answers may not be 
answered, for the demand grieveth me sore, for truly I will never 
pay truage to Rome, wherefore I pray you to counsel me. | have 
understood that Belinus and Brenius, kings of Britain, have had 
the empire in their hands many days, and also Constantine the son 
of Heleine, which is an open evidence that we owe no tribute to 
Rome, but of right we that be descended of them have right to 
claim the title of the empire. 


+— CHAPTER II = 


HOW THE KINGS AND LORDS PROMISED TO KING 
ARTHUR AID AND HELP AGAINST THE ROMANS. 


HEN answered King Anguish of Scotland, Sir, ye ought of right 
lic be above all other kings, for unto you is none like nor pareil 
in Christendom, of knighthood nor of dignity, and I counsel you 
never to obey the Romans, for when they reigned on us they 
distressed our elders, and put this land to great extortions and 
tallies, wherefore I make here mine avow to avenge me on them; 


and for to strengthen your quarrel I shall furnish twenty thousand 
good men of war, and wage them on my costs, which shall await 
on you with myself when it shall please you. And the king of Little 
Britain granted him to the same thirty thousand; wherefore King 
Arthur thanked them. And then every man agreed to make war, 
and to aid after their power; that is to wit, the lord of West Wales 
promised to bring thirty thousand men, and Sir Uwaine, Simider 
his son, with their cousins, promised to bring thirty thousand. Then 
Sir Launcelot with all other promised in likewise every man a great 
multitude. 

And when King Arthur understood their courages and good 
wills he thanked them heartily, and after let call the ambassadors 
to hear their answer. And in presence of all his lords and knights 
he said to them in this wise: I will that ye return unto your lord 
and Procuror of the Common Weal for the Romans, and say ye to 
him, Of his demand and commandment I set nothing, and that I 
know of no truage nor tribute that I owe to him, nor to none 
earthly prince, Christian nor heathen; but I pretend to have and 
occupy the sovereignty of the empire, wherein I am entitled by the 
right of my predecessors, sometime kings of this land; and say to 
him that I am delibered and fully concluded, to go with mine army 
with strength and power unto Rome, by the grace of God, to take 
possession in the empire and subdue them that be rebel. Wherefore 
I command him and all them of Rome, that incontinent they make 
to me their homage, and to acknowledge me for their Emperor and 
Governor, upon pain that shall ensue. And then he commanded 
his treasurer to give to them great and large gifts, and to pay all 
their dispenses, and assigned Sir Cador to convey them out of the 
land. And so they took their leave and departed, and took their 
shipping at Sandwich, and passed forth by Flanders, Almaine, the 
mountains, and all Italy, until they came unto Lucius. And after 
the reverence made, they made relation of their answer, like as ye 
to-fore have heard. 

When the Emperor Lucius had well understood their credence, 
he was sore moved as he had been all araged, and said, I had 
supposed that Arthur would have obeyed to my commandment, 


and have served you himself, as him well beseemed or any other 
king to do. O Sir, said one of the senators, let be such vain words, 
for we let you wit that I and my fellows were full sore afeard to 
behold his countenance; I fear me ye have made a rod for your- 
self, for he intendeth to be lord of this empire, which sore is to be 
doubted if he come, for he is all another man than ye ween, and 
holdeth the most noble court of the world, all other kings nor 
princes may not compare unto his noble maintenance. On New 
Year’s Day we saw him in his estate, which was the royalest that 
ever we saw, for he was served at his table with nine kings, and 
the noblest fellowship of other princes, lords, and knights that be 
in the world, and every knight approved and like a lord, and hold- 
eth Table Round: and in his person the most manly man that liveth, 
and is like to conquer all the world, for unto his courage it is too 
little: wherefore I advise you to keep well your marches and straits 
in the mountains; for certainly he is a lord to be doubted. Well, 
said Lucius, before Easter I suppose to pass the mountains, and so 
forth into France, and there bereave him his lands with Genoese 
and other mighty warriors of Tuscany and Lombardy. And IJ shall 
send for them all that be subjects and allied to the empire of Rome 
to come to mine aid. And forthwith sent old wise knights unto 
these countries following: first to Ambage and Arrage, to 
Alexandria, to India, to Armenia, whereas the river of Euphrates 
runneth into Asia, to Africa, and Europe the Large, to Ertayne and 
Elamye, to Araby, Egypt, and to Damascus, to Damietta and Cayer, 
to Cappadocia, to Tarsus, Turkey, Pontus and Pamphylia, to Syria 
and Galatia. And all these were subject to Rome and many more, 
as Greece, Cyprus, Macedonia, Calabria, Cateland, Portugal, with 
many thousands of Spaniards. Thus all these kings, dukes, and 
admirals, assembled about Rome, with sixteen kings at once, with 
great multitude of people. When the emperor understood their 
coming he made ready his Romans and all the people between him 
and Flanders. 

Also he had gotten with him fifty giants which had been engen- 
dered of fiends: and they were ordained to guard his person, and 
to break the front of the battle of King Arthur. And thus departed 


from Rome, and came down the mountains for to destroy the lands 
that Arthur had conquered, and came unto Cologne, and besieged 
a castle thereby, and won it soon, and stuffed it with two hundred 
Saracens or Infidels, and after destroyed many fair countries which 
Arthur had won of King Claudas. And thus Lucius came with all 
his host, which were disperplyd sixty mile in breadth, and 
commanded them to meet with him in Burgoyne, for he purposed 
to destroy the realm of Little Britain. 


pom, GAAP 1ELR. LL 


HOW KING ARTHUR HELD A PARLIAMENT AT YORK, AND 
HOW HE ORDAINED THE REALM SHOULD BE GOVERNED 
IN FblSeABSENCE: 


ow leave we of Lucius the Emperor and speak we of King 
eerie that commanded all them of his retinue to be ready 
at the utas of Hilary for to hold a parliament at York. And at that 
parliament was concluded to arrest all the navy of the land, and 
to be ready within fifteen days at Sandwich, and there he showed 
to his army how he purposed to conquer the empire which he 
ought to have of right. And there he ordained two governors of 
this realm, that is to say, Sir Baudwin of Britain, for to counsel to 
the best, and Sir Constantine, son to Sir Cador of Cornwall, which 
after the death of Arthur was king of this realm. And in the pres- 
ence of all his lords he resigned the rule of the realm and Guenever 
his queen to them, wherefore Sir Launcelot was wroth, for he left 
Sir Tristram with King Mark for the love of Beale Isoud. Then the 
Queen Guenever made great sorrow for the departing of her lord 
and other, and swooned in such wise that the ladies bare her into 
her chamber. Thus the king with his great army departed, leaving 
the queen and realm in the governance of Sir Baudwin and 
Constantine. And when he was on his horse he said with an high 
voice, If I die in this journey I will that Sir Constantine be mine 


heir and king crowned of this realm as next of my blood. And after 
departed and entered into the sea at Sandwich with all his army, 
with a great multitude of ships, galleys, cogs, and dromounds, sail- 
ing on the sea. 


oo CHAPTER IV = 


HOW KING ARTHUR BEING SHIPPED AND LYING IN HIS 
CABIN HAD A MARVELLOUS DREAM AND OF THE EXPOSI- 
TION THEREOF. 


np as the king lay in his cabin in the ship, he fell in a slum- 
bering and dreamed a marvellous dream: him seemed that a 
dreadful dragon did drown much of his people, and he came flying 
out of the west, and his head was enamelled with azure, and his 
shoulders shone as gold, his belly like mails of a marvellous hue, 
his tail full of tatters, his feet full of fine sable, and his claws like 
fine gold; and an hideous flame of fire flew out of his mouth, like 
as the land and water had flamed all of fire. After, him seemed 
there came out of the orient, a grimly boar all black in a cloud, and 
his paws as big as a post; he was rugged looking roughly, he was 
the foulest beast that ever man saw, he roared and romed so 
hideously that it were marvel to hear. Then the dreadful dragon 
advanced him and came in the wind like a falcon giving great 
strokes on the boar, and the boar hit him again with his grizzly 
tusks that his breast was all bloody, and that the hot blood made 
all the sea red of his blood. Then the dragon flew away all on an 
height, and came down with such a swough, and smote the boar 
on the ridge, which was ten foot large from the head to the tail, 
and smote the boar all to powder both flesh and bones, that it flit- 
tered all abroad on the sea. 
And therewith the king awoke anon, and was sore abashed of 
this dream, and sent anon for a wise philosopher, commanding to 
tell him the signification of his dream. Sir, said the philosopher, the 


dragon that thou dreamedst of betokeneth thine own person that 
sailest here, and the colours of his wings be thy realms that thou 
hast won, and his tail which is all to-tattered signifieth the noble 
knights of the Round Table; and the boar that the dragon slew 
coming from the clouds betokeneth some tyrant that tormenteth 
the people, or else*thou art like to fight with some giant thyself, 
being horrible and abominable, whose peer ye saw never in your 
days, wherefore of this dreadful dream doubt thee nothing, but as 
a conqueror come forth thyself. 

Then after this soon they had sight of land, and sailed till they 
arrived at Barflete in Flanders, and when they were there he found 
many of his great lords ready, as they had been commanded to wait 
upon him. 
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HOW A MAN OF THE COUNTRY TOLD 7@:H IM @ke 
MARVELLOUS GIANT, AND HOW HE FOUGHT AND 
CONQUERED HIM. 


HEN came to him an husbandman of the country, and told him 

how there was in the country of Constantine, beside Brittany, 
a great giant which had slain, murdered, and devoured much 
people of the country, and had been sustained seven year with the 
children of the commons of that land, insomuch that all the chil- 
dren be all slain and destroyed; and now late he hath taken the 
Duchess of Brittany as she rode with her meiny, and hath led her 
to his lodging which is in a mountain, for to ravish and lie by her 
to her life’s end, and many people followed her, more than five 
hundred, but all they might not rescue her, but they left her shriek- 
ing and crying lamentably, wherefore I suppose that he hath slain 
her in fulfilling his foul lust of lechery. She was wife unto thy 
cousin Sir Howell, whom we call full nigh of thy blood. Now, as 
thou art a rightful king, have pity on this lady, and revenge us all 


as thou art a noble conqueror. Alas, said King Arthur, this is a great 
mischief, I had liefer than the best realm that I have that I had been 
a furlong way to-fore him for to have rescued that lady. Now, 
fellow, said King Arthur, canst thou bring me thereas this giant 
haunteth? Yea, Sir, said the good man, look yonder whereas thou 
seest those two great fires, there shalt thou find him, and more 
treasure than I suppose is in all France. When the king had under- 
stood this piteous case, he returned into his tent. 

Then he called to him Sir Kay and Sir Bedivere, and commanded 
them secretly to make ready horse and harness for himself and 
them twain: for after evensong he would ride on pilgrimage with 
them two only unto Saint Michael’s mount. And then anon he 
made him ready, and armed him at all points, and took his horse 
and his shield. And so they three departed thence and rode forth 
as fast as ever they might till that they came to the foreland of that 
mount. And there they alighted, and the king commanded them 
to tarry there, for he would himself go up into that mount. And 
so he ascended up into that hill till he came to a great fire, and 
there he found a careful widow wringing her hands and making 
great sorrow, sitting by a grave new made. And then King Arthur 
saluted her, and demanded of her wherefore she made such lamen- 
tation, to whom she answered and said, Sir knight, speak soft, for 
yonder is a devil, if he hear thee speak he will come and destroy 
thee: I hold thee unhappy; what dost thou here in this mountain? 
for if ye were such fifty as ye be, ye were not able to make resis- 
tance against this devil: here lieth a duchess dead, the which was 
the fairest of all the world, wife to Sir Howell, Duke of Brittany, 
he hath murdered her in forcing her, and hath slit her unto the 
navel. 

Dame, said the king, | come from the noble conqueror King 
Arthur, for to treat with that tyrant for his liege people. Fie on such 
treaties, said she, he setteth not by the king nor by no man else; 
but an if thou have brought Arthur’s wife, Dame Guenever, he 
shall be gladder than thou hadst given to him half France. Beware, 
approach him not too nigh, for he hath vanquished fifteen kings, 
and hath made him a coat full of precious stones embroidered with 
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their beards, which they sent him to have his love for salvation of 
their people at this last Christmas. And if thou wilt, speak with him 
at yonder great fire at supper. Well, said Arthur, I will accomplish 
my message for all your fearful words; and went forth by the crest 
of that hill, and saw where he sat at supper gnawing on a limb of 
aman, baking his broad limbs by the fire, and breechless, and three 
fair damosels turning three broaches whereon were broached 
twelve young children late born, like young birds. 

When King Arthur beheld that piteous sight he had great 
compassion on them, so that his heart bled for sorrow, and hailed 
him, saying in this wise: He that all the world wieldeth give thee 
short life and shameful death; and the devil have thy soul; why 
hast thou murdered these young innocent children, and murdered 
this duchess? Therefore, arise and dress thee, thou glutton, for this 
day shalt thou die of my hand. Then the glutton anon started up, 
and took a great club in his hand, and smote at the king that his 
coronal fell to the earth. And the king hit him again that he carved 
his belly and cut off his genitours, that his guts and his entrails fell 
down to the ground. Then the giant threw away his club, and 
caught the king in his arms that he crushed his ribs. Then the three 
maidens kneeled down and called to Christ for help and comfort 
of Arthur. And then Arthur weltered and wrung, that he was other 
while under and another time above. And so weltering and 
wallowing they rolled down the hill till they came to the sea mark, 
and ever as they so weltered Arthur smote him with his dagger. 

And it fortuned they came to the place whereas the two knights 
were and kept Arthur’s horse; then when they saw the king fast 
in the giant’s arms they came and loosed him. And then the king 
commanded Sir Kay to smite off the giant’s head, and to set it upon 
a truncheon of a spear, and bear it to Sir Howell, and tell him that 
his enemy was slain; and after let this head be bound to a barbi- 
can that all the people may see and behold it; and go ye two up to 
the mountain, and fetch me my shield, my sword, and the club of 
iron; and as for the treasure, take ye it, for ye shall find there goods 
out of number; so I have the kirtle and the club I desire no more. 
This was the fiercest giant that ever I met with, save one in the 


mount of Araby, which I overcame, but this was greater and fiercer. 
Then the knights fetched the club and the kirtle, and some of the 
treasure they took to themselves, and returned again to the host. 
And anon this was known through all the country, wherefore the 
people came and thanked the king. And he said again, Give the 
thanks to God, and depart the goods among you. 

And after that King Arthur said and commanded his cousin 
Howell, that he should ordain for a church to be builded on the 
same hill in the worship of Saint Michael. And on the morn the 
king removed with his great battle, and came into Champayne and 
in a valley, and there they pight their tents; and the king being set 
at his dinner, there came in two messengers, of whom that one 
was Marshal of France, and said to the king that the emperor was 
entered into France, and had destroyed a great part, and was in 
Burgoyne, and had destroyed and made great slaughter of people, 
and burnt towns and boroughs; wherefore, if thou come not 
hastily, they must yield up their bodies and goods. 


+— CHAPTER VI =* 


HOW KING ARTHUR SENT SIR GAWAINE AND OVrmer TO 
LUCIUS, AND HOW THEY WERE ASSAILED AND PecnareD 
WITH WORSHIP. 


HEN the king did do call Sir Gawaine, Sir Bors, Sir Lionel, and 

Sir Bedivere, and commanded them to go straight to Sir Lucius, 
and say ye to him that hastily he remove out of my land; and if he 
will net, bid him make him ready to battle and not distress the poor 
people. Then anon these noble knights dressed them to horseback, 
and when they came to the green wood, they saw many pavilions 
set in a meadow, of silk of divers colours, beside a river, and the 
emperor's pavilion was in the middle with an eagle displayed 
above. To the which tent our knights rode toward, and ordained 
Sir Gawaine and Sir Bors to do the message, and left in a bush- 


ment Sir Lionel and Sir Bedivere. And then Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Bors did their message, and commanded Lucius, in Arthur’s name 
to avoid his land, or shortly to address him to battle. To whom 
Lucius answered and said, Ye shall return to your lord, and say ye 
to him that I shall subdue him and all his lands. Then Sir Gawaine 
was wroth and said, I had liefer than all France fight against thee; 
and so had I, said Sir Bors, liefer than all Brittany or Burgoyne. 
Then a knight named Sir Gainus, nigh cousin to the emperor, 
said, Lo, how these Britons be full of pride and boast, and they brag 
as though they bare up all the world. Then Sir Gawaine was sore 
grieved with these words, and pulled out his sword and smote off 
his head. And therewith turned their horses and rode over waters 
and through woods till they came to their bushment, whereas Sir 
Lionel and Sir Bedivere were hoving. The Romans followed fast 
after, on horseback and on foot, over a champaign unto a wood; 
then Sir Bors turned his horse and saw a knight come fast on, 
whom he smote through the body with a spear that he fell dead 
down to the earth; then came Caliburn one of the strongest of 
Pavie, and smote down many of Arthur’s knights. And when Sir 
Bors saw him do so much harm, he addressed toward him, and 
smote him through the breast, that he fell down dead to the earth. 
Then Sir Feldenak thought to revenge the death of Gainus upon 
Sir Gawaine, but Sir Gawaine was ware thereof, and smote him 
on the head, which stroke stinted not till it came to his breast. And 
then he returned and came to his fellows in the bushment. And 
there was a recounter, for the bushment brake on the Romans, and 
slew and hew down the Romans, and forced the Romans to flee 
and return, whom the noble knights chased unto their tents. 
Then the Romans gathered more people, and also footmen came 
on, and there was a new battle, and so much people that Sir Bors 
and Sir Berel were taken. But when Sir Gawaine saw that, he took 
with him Sir Idrus the good knight, and said he would never see 
King Arthur but if he rescued them, and pulled out Galatine his 
good sword, and followed them that led those two knights away; 
and he smote him that led Sir Bors, and took Sir Bors from him 
and delivered him to his fellows. And Sir Idrus in likewise rescued 


Sir Berel. Then began the battle to be great, that our knights were 
in great jeopardy, wherefore Sir Gawaine sent to King Arthur for 
succour, and that he hie him, for I am sore wounded, and that our 
prisoners may pay goods out of number. And the messenger came 
to the king and told him his message. And anon the king did do 
assemble his army, but anon, or he departed the prisoners were 
come, and Sir Gawaine and his fellows gat the field and put the 
Romans to flight, and after returned and came with their fellow- 
ship in such wise that no man of worship was lost of them, save 
that Sir Gawaine was sore hurt. Then the king did do ransack his 
wounds and comforted him. And thus was the beginning of the 
first journey of the Britons and Romans, and there were slain of 
the Romans more than ten thousand, and great joy and mirth was 
made that night in the host of King Arthur. And on the morn he 
sent all the prisoners into Paris under the guard of Sir Launcelot, 
with many knights, and of Sir Cador. 


+—— CHAPTER VII = 


HOW LUCIUS SENT CERTAIN SPIES IN A BUSHMENT FOR 
TO HAVE TAKEN HIS KNIGHTS BEING PRISONERS, AND 
HOW THEY WERE LETTED. 


ow turn we to the Emperor of Rome, which espied that these 
{| ete should be sent to Paris, and anon he sent to lie ina 
bushment certain knights and princes with sixty thousand men, 
for to rescue his knights and lords that were prisoners. And so on 
the morn as Launcelot and Sir Cador, chieftains and governors of 
all them that conveyed the prisoners, as they should pass through 
a wood, Sir Launcelot sent certain knights to espy if any were in 
the woods to let them. And when the said knights came into the 
wood, anon they espied and saw the great embushment, and 
returned and told Sir Launcelot that there lay in await for them 
three score thousand Romans. And then Sir Launcelot with such 


knights as he had, and men of war to the number of ten thousand, 
put them in array, and met with them and fought with them 
manly, and slew and detrenched many of the Romans, and slew 
many knights and admirals of the party of the Romans and 
Saracens; there was slain the king of Lyly and three great lords, 
Aladuke, Herawd, and Heringdale. But Sir Launcelot fought so 
nobly that no man might endure a stroke of his hand, but where 
he came he showed his prowess and might, for he slew down right 
on every side; and the Romans and Saracens fled from him as the 
sheep from the wolf or from the lion, and put them, all that abode 
alive, to flight. 

And so long they fought that tidings came to King Arthur, and 
anon he graithed him and came to the battle, and saw his knights 
how they had vanquished the battle, he embraced them knight by 
knight in his arms, and said, Ye be worthy to wield all your honour 
and worship; there was never king save myself that had so noble 
knights. Sir, said Cador, there was none of us failed other, but of 
the prowess and manhood of Sir Launcelot were more than 
wonder to tell, and also of his cousins which did that day many 
noble feats of war. And also Sir Cador told who of his knights were 
slain, as Sir Berel, and other Sir Moris and Sir Maurel, two good 
knights. Then the king wept, and dried his eyes with a kerchief, 
and said, Your courage had near-hand destroyed you, for though 
ye had returned again, ye had lost no worship; for I call it folly, 
knights to abide when they be overmatched. Nay, said Launcelot 
and the other, for once shamed may never be recovered. 
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HOW A SENATOR TOLD TO LUCIUS OF THEIR 
DISCOMFITURE, AND ALSO OF THE GREAT BATTLE 
BETWEEN ARTHUR AND LUCIUS. 


ow leave we King Arthur and his noble knights which had 

won the field, and had brought their prisoners to Paris, and 
speak we of a senator which escaped from the battle, and came to 
Lucius the emperor, and said to him, Sir emperor, I advise thee for 
to withdraw thee; what dost thou here? thou shalt win nothing in 
these marches but great strokes out of all measure, for this day one 
of Arthur’s knights was worth in the battle an hundred of ours. Fie 
on thee, said Lucius, thou speakest cowardly; for thy words grieve 
me more than all the loss that I had this day. And anon he sent 
forth a king, which hight Sir Leomie, with a great army, and bade 
him hie him fast to-fore, and he would follow hastily after. King 
Arthur was warned privily, and sent his people to Sessoine, and 
took up the towns and castles from the Romans. Then the king 
commanded Sir Cador to take the rearward, and to take with him 
certain knights of the Round Table, and Sir Launcelot, Sir Bors, Sir 
Kay, Sir Marrok, with Sir Marhaus, shall await on our person. Thus 
the King Arthur disperpled his host in divers parties, to the end 
that his enemies should not escape. 

When the emperor was entered into the vale of Sessoine, he 
might see where King Arthur was embattled and his banner 
displayed; and he was beset round about with his enemies, that 
needs he must fight or yield him, for he might not flee, but said 
openly unto the Romans, Sirs, ladmonish you that this day ye fight 
and acquit you as men, and remember how Rome domineth and 
is chief and head over all the earth and universal world, and suffer 
not these Britons this day to abide against us, and therewith he did 
command his trumpets to blow the bloody sounds, in such wise 
that the ground trembled and dindled. 

Then the battles approached and shoved and shouted on both 


sides, and great strokes were smitten on both sides, many men 
overthrown, hurt, and slain; and great valiances, prowesses and 
appertices of war were that day showed, which were over long to 
recount the noble feats of every man, for they should contain an 
whole volume. But in especial, King Arthur rode in the battle 
exhorting his knights to do well, and himself did as nobly with his 
hands as was possible a man to do; he drew out Excalibur his 
sword, and awaited ever whereas the Romans were thickest and 
most grieved his people, and anon he addressed him on that part, 
and hew and slew down right, and rescued his people; and he slew 
a great giant named Galapas, which was a man of an huge quan- 
tity and height, he shorted him and smote off both his legs by the 
knees, saying, Now art thou better of a size to deal with than thou 
were, and after smote off his head. There Sir Gawaine fought nobly 
and slew three admirals in that battle. And so did all the knights 
of the Round Table. Thus the battle between King Arthur and 
Lucius the Emperor endured long. Lucius had on his side many 
Saracens which were slain. And thus the battle was great, and 
oftsides that one party was at a fordeal and anon at an afterdeal, 
which endured so long till at the last King Arthur espied where 
Lucius the Emperor fought, and did wonder with his own hands. 
And anon he rode to him. And either smote other fiercely, and at 
last Lucius smote Arthur thwart the visage, and gave him a large 
wound. And when King Arthur felt himself hurt, anon he smote 
him again with Excalibur that it cleft his head, from the summit of 
his head, and stinted not till it came to his breast. And then the 
emperor fell down dead and there ended his life. 

And when it was known that the emperor was slain, anon all 
the Romans with all their host put them to flight, and King Arthur 
with all his knights followed the chase, and slew down right all 
them that they might attain. And thus was the victory given to 
King Arthur, and the triumph; and there were slain on the part of 
Lucius more than an hundred thousand. And after King Arthur did 
do ransack the dead bodies, and did do bury them that were slain 
of his retinue, every man according to the estate and degree that 
he was of. And them that were hurt he let the surgeons do search 


their hurts and wounds, and commanded to spare no salves nor 
medicines till they were whole. 

Then the king rode straight to the place where the Emperor 
Lucius lay dead, and with him he found slain the Soudan of Syria, 
the King of Egypt and of Ethiopia, which were two noble kings, 
with seventeen other kings of divers regions, and also sixty sena- 
tors of Rome, all noble men, whom the king did do balm and gum 
with many good gums aromatic, and after did do cere them in sixty 
fold of cered cloth of sendal, and laid them in chests of lead, 
because they should not chafe nor savour, and upon all these 
bodies their shields with their arms and banners were set, to the 
end they should be known of what country they were. And after 
he found three senators which were alive, to whom he said, For 
to save your lives I will that ye take these dead bodies, and carry 
them with you unto great Rome, and present them to the Potestate 
on my behalf, shewing him my letters, and tell them that I in my 
person shall hastily be at Rome. And I suppose the Romans shall 
beware how they shall demand any tribute of me. And I command 
you to say when ye shall come to Rome, to the Potestate and all 
the Council and Senate, that I send to them these dead bodies for 
the tribute that they have demanded. And if they be not content 
with these, I shall pay more at my coming, for other tribute owe | 
none, nor none other will I pay. And methinketh this sufficeth for 
Britain, Ireland and all Almaine with Germany. And furthermore, 
I charge you to say to them, that I command them upon pain of 
their heads never to demand tribute nor tax of me nor of my lands. 
Then with this charge and commandment, the three senators 
aforesaid departed with all the said dead bodies, laying the body of 
Lucius in a car covered with the arms of the Empire all alone; and 
after alway two bodies of kings in a chariot, and then the bodies 
of the senators after them, and so went toward Rome, and showed 
their legation and message to the Potestate and Senate, recount- 
ing the battle done in France, and how the field was lost and much 
people and innumerable slain. Wherefore they advised them in no 
wise to Move no more war against that noble conqueror Arthur, 
for his might and prowess is most to be doubted, seen the noble 


kings and great multitude of knights of the Round Table, to whom 
none earthly prince may compare. 


+— CHAPTER IX = 


HOW -ARTHUR@APTERCHE TAD ACME y ED) Titer om lie 
AGAINST THE ROMANS, ENTERED INTO ALMAINE, AND 
SOuIN TO rPALY. 


ow turn we unto King Arthur and his noble knights, which, 
iNew the great battle achieved against the Romans, entered 
into Lorraine, Brabant and Flanders, and sithen returned into Haut 
Almaine, and so over the mountains into Lombardy, and after, into 
Tuscany wherein was a city which in no wise would yield themself 
nor obey, wherefore King Arthur besieged it, and lay long about it, 
and gave many assaults to the city; and they within defended them 
valiantly. Then, on a time, the king called Sir Florence, a knight, 
and said to him they lacked victual, And not far from hence be great 
forests and woods, wherein be many of mine enemies with much 
bestial: I will that thou make thee ready and go thither in foraying, 
and take with thee Sir Gawaine my nephew, Sir Wisshard, Sir 
Clegis, Sir Cleremond, and the Captain of Cardiff with other, and 
bring with you all the beasts that ye there can get. 

And anon these knights made them ready, and rode over holts 
and hills, through forests and woods, till they came into a fair 
meadow full of fair flowers and grass; and there they rested them 
and their horses all that night. And in the springing of the day in 
the next morn, Sir Gawaine took his horse and stole away from 
his fellowship, to seek some adventures. And anon he was ware of 
a man armed, walking his horse easily by a wood’s side, and his 
shield laced to his shoulder, sitting on a strong courser, without 
any man saving a page bearing a mighty spear. The knight bare in 
his shield three griffins of gold, in sable carbuncle, the chief of 
silver. When Sir Gawaine espied this gay knight, he feutred his 
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spear, and rode straight to him, and demanded of him from whence 
that he was. That other answered and said he was of Tuscany, and 
demanded of Sir Gawaine, What, profferest thou, proud knight, 
thee so boldly? here gettest thou no prey, thou mayest prove what 
thou wilt, for thou shalt be my prisoner or thou depart. Then said 
Gawaine, thou avauntest thee greatly and speakest proud words, 
I counsel thee for all thy boast that thou make thee ready, and take 
thy gear to thee, to-fore greater grame fall to thee. 


+— CHAPTER X = 


OF A BATTLE DONE BY SIR GAWAINE AGAINST A SARAGEN, 
WHICH AFTER WAS YIELDEN AND BECAME CH RISTIAN. 


i they took their spears and ran each at other with all the 
might they had, and smote each other through their shields 
into their shoulders, wherefore anon they pulled out their swords, 
and smote great strokes that the fire sprang out of their helms. 
Then Sir Gawaine was all abashed, and with Galatine his good 
sword he smote through shield and thick hauberk made of thick 
mails, and all to-rushed and break the precious stones, and made 
him a large wound, that men might see both liver and lung. Then 
groaned that knight, and addressed him to Sir Gawaine, and with 
an awk stroke gave him a great wound and cut a vein, which 
grieved Gawaine sore, and he bled sore. Then the knight said to 
Sir Gawaine, bind thy wound or thy bleeding change, for thou be- 
bleedest all thy horse and thy fair arms, for all the barbers of 
Brittany shall not con staunch thy blood, for whosomever Is hurt 
with this blade he shall never be staunched of bleeding. Then 
answered Gawaine, it grieveth me but little, thy great words shall 
not fear me nor lessen my courage, but thou shalt suffer teen and 
sorrow or we depart, but tell me in haste who may staunch my 
bleeding. That may I do, said the knight, if I will, and so will I if 
thou wilt succour and aid me, that | may be christened and believe 


on God, and thereof I require thee of thy manhood, and it shall be 
great merit for thy soul. I grant, said Gawaine, so God help me, to 
accomplish all thy desire, but first tell me what thou soughtest here 
thus alone, and of what land and liegiance thou art of. Sir, he said, 
my name is Priamus, and a great prince is my father, and he hath 
been rebel unto ROéme and overridden many of their lands. My 
father is lineally descended of Alexander and of Hector by right 
line. And Duke Joshua and Maccabaeus were of our lineage. I am 
right inheritor of Alexandria and Africa, and all the out isles, yet 
will I believe on thy Lord that thou believest on; and for thy labour 
I shall give thee treasure enough. I was so elate and hauteyn in my 
heart that I thought no man my peer, nor to me semblable. I was 
sent into this war with seven score knights, and now I have 
encountered with thee, which hast given to me of fighting my fill, 
wherefore sir knight, I pray thee to tell me what thou art. Iam no 
knight, said Gawaine, I have been brought up in the guardrobe 
with the noble King Arthur many years, for to take heed to his 
armour and his other array, and to point his paltocks that long to 
himself. At Yule last he made me yeoman, and gave to me horse 
and harness, and an hundred pound in money; and if fortune be 
my friend, I doubt not but to be well advanced and holpen by my 
liege lord. Ah, said Priamus, if his knaves be so keen and fierce, his 
knights be passing good: now for the King’s love of Heaven, 
whether thou be a knave or a knight, tell thou me thy name. By 
God, said Sir Gawaine, now I will say thee sooth, my name is Sir 
Gawaine, and known I am in his court and in his chamber, and 
one of the knights of the Round Table, he dubbed me a duke with 
his own hand. Therefore grudge not if this grace is to me fortuned, 
it is the goodness of God that lent to me my strength. Now am I 
better pleased, said Priamus, than thou hadst given to me all the 
Provence and Paris the rich. I had liefer to have been torn with 
wild horses, than any varlet had won such loos, or any page or 
priker should have had prize on me. But now sir knight I warn 
thee that hereby is a Duke of Lorraine with his army, and the 
noblest men of Dolphiny, and lords of Lombardy, with the garri- 
son of Godard, and Saracens of Southland, y-numbered sixty thou- 


sand of good men of arms; wherefore but if we hie us hence, it will 
harm us both, for we be sore hurt, never like to recover; but take 
heed to my page, that he no horn blow, for if he do, there be hoving 
here fast by an hundred knights awaiting on my person, and if they 
take thee, there shall no ransom of gold nor silver acquit thee. 

Then Sir Gawaine rode over a water for to save him, and the 
knight followed him, and so rode forth till they came to his fellows 
which were in the meadow, where they had been all the night. 
Anon as Sir Wisshard was ware of Sir Gawaine and saw that he 
was hurt, he ran to him sorrowfully weeping, and demanded of 
him who had so hurt him; and Gawaine told how he had foughten 
with that man, and each of them had hurt other, and how he had 
salves to heal them; but J can tell you other tidings, that soon we 
shall have ado with many enemies. 

Then Sir Priamus and Sir Gawaine alighted, and let their horses 
graze in the meadow, and unarmed them, and then the blood ran 
freshly from their wounds. And Priamus took from his page a vial 
full of the four waters that came out of Paradise, and with certain 
balm anointed their wounds, and washed them with that water, 
and within an hour after they were both as whole as ever they 
were. And then with a trumpet were they all assembled to coun- 
cil, and there Priamus told unto them what lords and knights had 
sworn to rescue him, and that without fail they should be assailed 
with many thousands, wherefore he counselled them to withdraw 
them. Then Sir Gawaine said, it were great shame to them to avoid 
without any strokes; Wherefore | advise to take our arms and to 
make us ready to meet with these Saracens and misbelieving men, 
and with the help of God we shall overthrow them and have a fair 
day on them. And Sir Florence shall abide still in this field to keep 
the stale as a noble knight, and we shall not forsake yonder fellows. 
Now, said Priamus, cease your words, for I warn you ye shall find 
in yonder woods many perilous knights; they will put forth beasts 
to call you on, they be out of number, and ye are not past seven 
hundred, which be over few to fight with so many. Nevertheless, 
said Sir Gawaine, we shall once encounter them, and see what they 
can do, and the best shall have the victory. 
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HOW THE SARACENS CAME OUT OF A WOOD FOR TO 
RESCUE THEIR BEASTS, AND OF A GREAT BATTLE. 


HEN Sir Florence called to him Sir Floridas, with an hundred 
knights, and drove forth the herd of beasts. Then followed him 
seven hundred men of arms; and Sir Ferant of Spain on a fair steed 
came springing out of the woods, and came to Sir Florence and 
asked him why he fled. Then Sir Florence took his spear and rode 
against him, and smote him in the forehead and brake his neck 
bone. Then all the other were moved, and thought to avenge the 
death of Sir Ferant, and smote in among them, and there was great 
fight, and many slain and laid down to ground, and Sir Florence 
with his hundred knights alway kept the stale, and fought manly. 
Then when Priamus the good knight perceived the great fight, 
he went to Sir Gawaine, and bade him that he should go and 
succour his fellowship, which were sore bestead with their enemies. 
Sir, grieve you not, said Sir Gawaine, for their gree shall be theirs. 
I shall not once move my horse to them ward, but if I see more 
than there be; for they be strong enough to match them. 

And with that he saw an earl called Sir Ethelwold and the duke 
of Dutchmen, came leaping out of a wood with many thousands, 
and Priamus’ knights, and came straight unto the battle. Then Sir 
Gawaine comforted his knights, and bade them not to be abashed, 
for all shall be ours. Then they began to wallop and met with their 
enemies, there were men slain and overthrown on every side. 
Then thrust in among them the knights of the Table Round, and 
smote down to the earth all them that withstood them, in so much 
that they made them to recoil and flee. By God, said Sir Gawaine, 
this gladdeth my heart, for now be they less in number by twenty 
thousand. Then entered into the battle Jubance a giant, and fought 
and slew down right, and distressed many of our knights, among 
whom was slain Sir Gherard, a knight of Wales. Then our knights 
took heart to them, and slew many Saracens. And then came in 


Sir Priamus with his pennon, and rode with the knights of the 
Round Table, and fought so manfully that many of their enemies 
lost their lives. And there Sir Priamus slew the Marquis of Moises 
land, and Sir Gawaine with his fellows so quit them that they had 
the field, but in that stour was Sir Chestelaine, a child and ward of 
Sir Gawaine slain, wherefore was much sorrow made, and his 
death was soon avenged. Thus was the battle ended, and many 
lords of Lombardy and Saracens left dead in the field. 

Then Sir Florence and Sir Gawaine harboured surely their 
people, and took great plenty of bestial, of gold and silver, and great 
treasure and riches, and returned unto King Arthur, which lay still 
at the siege. And when they came to the king they presented their 
prisoners and recounted their adventures, and how they had 
vanquished their enemies. 


a CHAPTER XII — 


HOW SIR GAWAINE RETURNED TO KING ARTHUR WITH 
HIS PRISONERS, AND HOW THE KING WON A CITY, 
AND HOW HE WAS CROWNED EMPEROR. 


ow thanked be God, said the noble King Arthur. But what 
joi man is he that standeth by himself, him seemeth no 
prisoner. Sir, said Gawaine, this is a good man of arms, he hath 
matched me, but he is yielden unto God, and to me, for to become 
Christian; had not he have been we should never have returned, 
wherefore I pray you that he may be baptised, for there liveth not 
a nobler man nor better knight of his hands. Then the king let him 
anon be christened, and did do call him his first name Priamus, and 
made him a duke and knight of the Table Round. And then anon 
the king let do cry assault to the city, and there was rearing of ladders, 
breaking of walls, and the ditch filled, that men with little pain might 
enter into the city. Then came out a duchess, and Clarisin the count- 
ess, with many ladies and damosels, and kneeling before King 


Arthur, required him for the love of God to receive the city, and not 
to take it by assault, for then should many guiltless be slain. Then 
the king avaled his visor with a meek and noble countenance, and 
said, Madam, there shall none of my subjects misdo you nor your 
maidens, nor to none that to you belong, but the duke shall abide 
my judgment. Then anon the king commanded to leave the assault, 
and anon the duke’s oldest son brought out the keys, and kneeling 
delivered them to the king, and besought him of grace; and the king 
seized the town by assent of his lords, and took the duke and sent 
him to Dover, there for to abide prisoner term of his life, and assigned 
certain rents for the dower of the duchess and for her children. 

Then he made lords to rule those lands, and laws as a lord ought 
to do in his own country; and after he took his journey toward 
Rome, and sent Sir Floris and Sir Floridas to-fore, with five hundred 
men of arms, and they came to the city of Urbino and laid there a 
bushment, thereas them seemed most best for them, and rode to- 
fore the town, where anon issued out much people and skirmished 
with the fore-riders. Then brake out the bushment and won the 
bridge, and after the town, and set upon the walls the king’s banner. 
Then came the king upon an hill, and saw the city and his banner 
on the walls, by which he knew that the city was won. And anon 
he sent and commanded that none of his liege men should defoul 
nor lie by no lady, wife nor maid; and when he came into the city, 
he passed to the castle, and comforted them that were in sorrow, 
and ordained there a captain, a knight of his own country. 

And when they of Milan heard that thilk city was won, they sent 
to King Arthur great sums of money, and besought him as their lord 
to have pity on them, promising to be his subjects for ever, and yield 
to him homage and fealty for the lands of Pleasance and Pavia, 
Petersaint, and the Port of Tremble, and to give him yearly a million 
of gold all his lifetime. Then he rideth into Tuscany, and winneth 
towns and castles, and wasted all in his way that to him will not 
obey, and so to Spolute and Viterbe, and from thence he rode into 
the Vale of Vicecount among the vines. And from thence he sent to 
the senators, to wit whether they would know him for their lord. 
But soon after on a Saturday came unto King Arthur all the sena- 


tors that were left alive, and the noblest cardinals that then dwelt in 
Rome, and prayed him of peace, and proferred him full large, and 
besought him as governor to give licence for six weeks for to assem- 
ble all the Romans, and then to crown him emperor with chrism as 
it belongeth to so high estate. I assent, said the king, like as ye have 
devised, and at Christmas there to be crowned, and to hold my 
Round Table with my knights as me liketh. And then the senators 
made ready for his enthronization. And at the day appointed, as the 
romance telleth, he came into Rome, and was crowned emperor by 
the pope’s hand, with all the royalty that could be made, and 
sojourned there a time, and established all his lands from Rome into 
France and gave lands and realms unto his servants and knights, to 
everych after his desert, in such wise that none complained, rich nor 
poor. And he gave to Sir Priamus the duchy of Lorraine; and he 
thanked him, and said he would serve him the days of his life; and 
after made dukes and earls, and made every man rich. 

Then after this all his knights and lords assembled them afore him, 
and said: Blessed be God, your war is finished and your conquest 
achieved, in so much that we know none so great nor mighty that 
dare make war against you: wherefore we beseech you to return 
homeward, and give us licence to go home to our wives, from whom 
we have been long, and to rest us, for your journey is finished with 
honour and worship. Then said the king, Ye say truth, and for to 
tempt God it is no wisdom, and therefore make you ready and return 
we into England. Then there was trussing of harness and baggage 
and great carriage. And after licence given, he returned and 
commanded that no man in pain of death should not rob nor take 
victual, nor other thing by the way but that he should pay there- 
fore. And thus he came over the sea and landed at Sandwich, against 
whom Queen Guenever his wife came and met him, and he was 
nobly received of all his commons in every city and burgh, and great 
gifts presented to him at his home-coming to welcome him with. 


Thus endeth the fifth book of the conquest that King Arthur had 
against Lucius the Emperor of Rome, and here followeth the sixth 
book, which is of Sir Launcelot du Lake. 


P art 17 
Alexander the O rphan 
Te oe turne we to another mater that felle betwene kyng (32) 
Marke and his brother that was called the good prynce 
= that all the peple of the contrey loved hym passyng 
well. 

So hit befelle on a tyme that the myscreauntys Sarezynes 
londid in the contrey of Cornwayle sone aftir the Sessoynes 
were departed. And whan the good prynce sir Bodwyne 
was ware of them where they were londed, than at the 
londynge he areysed the peple pryvayly and hastyly. 

And or hit were day he let put wylde fyre in three of his 
owne shyppis, and suddeynly he pulled up the sayle, and wyth 
the wynde he made tho shyppis to be drevyn amonge the 
navy of the Sarezynes. And to make a short tale, tho three 
shyppis sett on fyre all the shyppis, that none were saved. 
And at the poynte of the day the good prynce Bodwyne with 
all his felyship set on the myscreauntys with showtys and 
cryes, and slew the numbir of forty thousand and lefft none 
on lyve. 

Whan kynge Marke wyste this he was wondirly wrothe 
that his brother sholde wynne suche worship and honour. 
And bycause this prynce was bettir beloved than he in all 
that contrey, and also this prynce Bodwyne lovid well sir Trys- 
tram, and therefore he thought to sle hym. 

And thus, hastely and uppon hede, as a man that was full 
of treson, he sente for prynce Bodwyne and Anglydes, his 
wyff, and bade them brynge their yonge sonne with hem, that 
he myght se hym; and all this he ded to the entente to sle the 
chylde as well as his fadir, for he was the falsist traytour that 
ever was borne. Alas, for the goodnes and for hys good dedis 
this jantyll prynce Bodwyne was slayne! 30 

So whan he cam wyth his wyff Anglydes the kynge made 
them fayre semblaunte tylle they had dyned. And whan they 
had dyned kynge Marke sente for his brother and seyde thus: 

‘Brothir, how sped you whan the myscreauntes aryved by 
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you? Mesemyth hit had bene your parte to have sente me 
worde, that I myght have bene at that journey; for hit had 
bene reson that I had had the honoure and nat you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde prince Bodwyne, ‘hit was so that, and I had 
[taryed tyl that I had] sente for you, tho myscreauntes had 
distroyed my contrey.’ 

‘Thou lyeste, false traytoure!’ seyde kynge Marke. ‘For 
thou arte ever aboute to wynne worship from me and put me 
to dishonoure, and thou cherysht that I hate!’ 

And therewith he stroke hym to the herte wyth a dagger, 
that he never aftir spake worde. 

Than the lady Anglydes made grete dole and sowned, for 
she saw her lorde slayne afore her face. Than was there no 
more to do, but prynce Bodwyne was dispoyled and brought 
to his buryellys. But his lady Anglydes pryvaly gate hir hus- 
bandis dubled and his shurte, and that she kepte secretly. 

Than was there muche sorow and cryynge, and grete dole 
made betwyxt sir Trystram, sir Dynas, and sir Fergus. And 
so ded all knyghtes that were there, for that prynce was 
passyngly well beloved. 

So La Beall Isode sente for Anglydes, his wyff, and bade 
her avoyde delyverly, other ellys hir yonge sonne Alysaundir 
le Orphelyne sholde be slayne. Whan she harde this, she 
toke her horse and hir chylde and rode away with suche 
poore men as durste ryde with hir. 

Notwythstondynge, whan kynge Marke had done this 
dede, yet he thought to do more vengeaunce, and with his 
swerde in his honde he sought frome chambir to chambir for 
Anglydes and hir yonge sonne. And whan she was myst he 
called a good knyght to hym that hyght sir Sadoke, and 
charged hym in payne of dethe to fette agayne Anglydes and 
hir yonge sonne. 

So sir Sadoke departed, and rode aftir Anglydes, and 
within ten myle he overtoke her and bade hir turne ayen and 
ryde with hym to kynge Marke. 
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‘Alas, fayre knyght!’ she seyde, ‘what shall ye wynne be 
my sunnys deth, other ellys by myne? For I have overmuche 
harme, and to grete a losse.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Sadoke, ‘for your losse is grete dole 
and pité. But, madame,’ seyde sir Sadoke, ‘wolde ye departe 
oute of this contrey wyth youre sonne, and kepe hym tyll he 
be of ayge, that he may revenge his fadyrs deth? Than wolde 
I suffir you to departe frome me, so ye promyse me to revenge 
the deth of prynce Bodwyne.’ 

‘A, jantyll knyght, Jesu thanke the! And yf ever mysonne 
Alysaundir le Orphelyne lyve to be a knyght, he shall have 
his fadirs dublet and his shurte with the blody markes, and 
I shall gyff hym suche a charge that he shall remember hit 
whylys he lyvyth.’ 

And therewithall departed sir Sadoke frome her, and ayther 
departed frome other. And whan sir Sadoke cam unto kynge 
Marke he tolde hym faythfully that he had drowned yonge 
Alysaundir, her sonne; and thereof kynge Marke was full 

lad. 

; Now turne we unto Anglydes that rode bothe nyght and 
day by adventure oute off Cornwayle, and sylden and in 
feaw placis she rested, but ever she drewe southwarde to 
the seesyde, tyll by fortune she cam to a castell that is called 
Magowns, that now is called Arundell, in Southsex. And the 
conestable of that castell welcomed Anglydes, and seyde she 
was wellcom to her owne castell. 

And so she was there worshypfully resceyved, for the 
conestable his wyff was her ny cousyn. And the conestablys 
name was sir Bellyngere, and he tolde Anglydes that the 
same castell was hers by ryght inerytaunce. 

Thus Anglydes endured yerys and wyntyrs, tyll Alysaun- 
dir was bygge and stronge, and there was none so wyghty in 
all that contrey, that there was no man myght do no maner 
of maystry afore hym. 
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Than uppon a day sir Bellyngere the constable cam to 
Anglydes and seyde, 

‘Madame, hit were tyme my lorde sir Alysaundir were 
made knyght, for he is a stronge yonge man.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘I wolde he were made knyght, but than 
muste I gyff hym the moste charge that ever synfull modir 
gaff to hir childe.’ 

‘As for that, do as ye lyste, and I shall gyff hym warnynge 
that he shall be made knyght. And hit woll be well done that 
he be made knyght at Oure Lady Day in Lente.’ 

‘Be hit so,’ seyde Anglydes, ‘and I pray you, make ye redy 
therefore.’ 

So cam the conestable to Alysaundir, and tolde hym that 
he sholde at oure Lady (day) of Lente be made a knyght. 

‘Sir, I thanke God and you,’ seyde Alysaundir ‘for this 1s 
the best tydynges that ever cam to me.’ 

Than the conestable ordayned twenty of the grettyste 
jantylmennes sunnys and the beste borne men of that contrey 
whyche sholde be made knyghtes the same day that Alysaun- 
dir was made knyght. And so on the same day that he and 
his twenty felowys were made knyghtes, at the offerynge of 
the masse there cam this lady Anglydes unto her sonne and 
seyde thus: 

‘A, my fayre swete sonne, I charge the uppon my blyss- 
ynge and of the hyghe Order of Chevalry that thou takyste 
here this day, to take hede what I shall sey and charge the 
wythall.’ 

And therewithall she pulled oute a blody dublet and a 
blody shurte that was bebled with olde bloode. Whan Aly- 
saundir saw this he sterte abak, and waxed paale, and sayde, 

‘Fayre moder, what. may this be or meane?’ 

‘I shall tell the, fayre son. This was thyne owne fadyrs 
doublet and shurte that he ware uppon hym that same tyme 
that he was slayne.’ And there she tolde hym why and 
wherefore. ‘And for hys good dedis kynge Marke slew hym 
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with his dagger afore myne owne yghen. And therefore this 
shall be youre charge that I gyff you at thys tyme. Now I re- 
quere the, and I charge the uppon my blyssynge and uppon the 
hyghe Order of Knyghthode, that thou be revenged uppon 
kynge Marke for the deth of thy fadir.’ 

And therewythall she sowned. Than Alysaundir lepte to 
his modir, and toke her up in his armys, and sayde, 

‘Fayre modir, ye have gyvyn me a grete charge, and here 
I promyse you I shall be avenged uppon kynge Marke whan 
that I may, and that I promyse to God and to you.’ 

So this feste was ended, and the conestable by the avyce 
of Anglydes let purvey that Alysaundir were well horsed and 
harneyste. Than he justed with his twenty felowys that were 
made knyghtes with hym; but for to make a shorte tale, he 
overthrewe all tho twenty, that none myght withstonde hym 
a buffet. 

Than one of tho knyghtes departed unto kynge Marke, 
and tolde all how Alysaundir was made knyght and all the 
charge that his modir gaff hym, as ye have harde aforetyme. 

‘Alas, false treson!’ seyde kynge Marke. ‘I wente that 
yonge traytoure had bene dede. Alas! whom may I truste?’ 

And therewithall kynge Marke toke aswerde in his honde, 
and sought sir Sadoke from chambir to chambir to sle hym. 
Whan sir Sadoke saw kynge Marke com with his swerde in 
his honde, 

‘Syr,’ he seyde, ‘beware, Marke, and com nat to nyghe 
me! For wyte thou well that I saved Alysaundir his lyff, of the 
whyche I never repente me, for thou falsely and cowardly 
slew his fadir, prynce Bodwyne, traytourly for his good dedis. 
Wherefore I pray Allmyghty Jesu sende Alysaundir myght 
and power to be revenged uppon the. And now beware, 
kynge Marke, of yonge Alysaundir, for he is made a knyght.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘that ever I sholde hyre a tray- 
toure sey so afore me!’ 

And therewith four knyghtes of kynge Markes drew their 
swerdis to sle sir Sadoke, but anone kynge Marke his knyghtes 
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were slayne afore hym. And sir Sadoke paste forthe into his 
chambir, and toke his harneys and his horse and rode on 
his way, for there was nother sir Trystram, sir Dynas, nother 
sir Fergus that wolde sir Sadoke ony evyll wyll. 

Than was kynge Marke wood wrothe, and thought to 
destroy sir Alysaundir, for hym he dradde and hated moste 
of any man lyvynge. 

Whan sir Trystram undirstood that Alysaundir was made 
knyght, anone furthwithall he sent hym a lettir prayynge and 
chargynge hym that he draw hym to the courte of kynge 
Arthure, and that he put hym in the rule and in the hondis 
of sir Launcelot. So this lettyr was sente unto sir Alysaundir 
from his cousyne, sir Trystram, and at that tyme he thought 
to do after his commaundemente. 

Than kynge Marke called a knyght that brought hym the 
tydynges frome Alysaundir, and bade hym abyde stylle in 
that contrey. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘so muste I do, for in myn owne 
contrey dare I nat com.’ 

‘No force,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘for I shall gyff the here 
double as muche londis as ever thou haddyste of thyne owne.’ 

But within shorte space sir Sadoke mette wyth that false 
knyght and slew hym. Than was kynge Marke wood wrothe 
oute of mesure. Than he sente unto quene Morgan le Fay 
and to the quene of Northe Galys, prayynge them in his lettyrs 
that they two sorserers wolde sette all the contrey envyrone 
with ladyes that were enchauntours, and by suche that were 
daungerous knyghtes, as sir Malagryne and sir Brewnys 
Saunze Pyté, that by no meane Alysaundir le Orphelyne 
shulde never ascape, but other he sholde be takyn or slayne. 
And all this ordynaunce made kynge Marke to distroy sir 
Alysaunder. 


Now turne we unto sir Alysaundir, that at his departyng 
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his modir toke with hym his fadyrs blody sherte, and so he 
bare hit with hym tyll his deth day in tokenynge to thynke 
uppon his fadyrs deth. 

So was Alysaundir purposed to ryde to London, by the 
counceyle of sir Trystram, to sir Launcelot. And [by] fortune 
he wente aftir the seesyde, and rode wronge. And there he 
wan at a turnemente the g[r]e, that kynge Carados made, 
and there he smote downe kynge Carados and twenty of his 
knyghtes, and also sir Saffir, a good knyght that was sir Palo- 
mydes brother. 

And all this sawe a damesell, and went to Morgan le Fay, 
and tolde hir how she saw the beste knyght juste that ever she 
sawe; and ever as he s[mo]te downe knyghtes, he made them 
to swere to were none harneyse of a twelve-monthe and a day. 

‘This is well seyde,’ seyde Morgan le Fay, ‘for that is the 
knyght that I wolde fayne se.’ 

And so she toke her palfrey and rode a grete whyle, and 
than she rested her in her pavylyon. So there cam four 
knyghtes, two of them were armed, and two were unarmed, 
and they tolde Morgan le Fay there namys. The fyrste was 
Elyas de Gomeret the secunde Car de Gomeret; tho two 
were armed. And the other two were of Camylyarde, cousyns 
unto quene Gwenyver. And that one hyght sir Gye, and that 
othir hyght sir Garaunte; tho two were unarmed. And this 
four knyghtes tolde Morgan le Fay how a yonge knyght had 
smytten them downe afore a castell. 

‘For the maydyn of that castell seyde that he was but late 
made knyght, and yonge. But as we suppose, but yf hit were 
sir Trystram othir sir Launcelot other ellys sir Lameroke the 
good knyght, [there is none] that myght sytte hym a buffette 
with a speare.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Morgan le Fay, ‘I shall mete wyth that 
knyght or hit be longe tyme and he dwelle in that contrey.’ 
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So turne we to the damesell of the castell, that whan Aly- 
saundir le Orphelyne had forjusted the four knyghtes she 
called hym to her and seyde thus: 

‘Sir knyght, wolte thou for my sake juste and fyght wyth 
a knyght of this contrey, that is and hath bene longe an evyll 
neyghboure to me? His name is sir Malegryne, and he 
woll nat suffir me to be maryde in no maner.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘and he com the whyle 
that I am here, I woll fyght with hym.’ 

And therewithall she sente for hym, for he was at her com- 
maundemente. And whan ayther had a syght of other, they 
made hem redy for to juste. And so they cam togydyr egirly, 
and this sir Malegryne brused his speare uppon sir Alysaun- 
dir, and he smote hym agayne so harde that he bare hym 
quyte from his horse ‘to the erthe!. But this Malegryne de- 
voyded, and lyghtly arose and dressed his shylde and drew 
his swerde, and bade hym alyght: 

‘For wyte thou well, sir knyghte, thoughe thou have the 
bettir on horsebacke, thou shalt fynde that I shall endure the 
lyke a knyght on foote.’ 

‘Ye sey well!’ seyde sir Alysaundir. And so he avoyded 
his horse and bytoke hym to his varlet. And than they 
russhed togydyrs lyke two boorys, and leyde on their helmys 
and shyldis longe tyme by the space of three owrys, that never 
man coude sey whyche was the bettir knyght. And in the 
meanewhyle cam Morgan le Fay to the damesell of the castell, 
and they behylde the batayle. 

But this sir Malagryne was an olde rooted knyght, and he 
was called one of the daungerous knyghtes of the worlde to 
do batayle on foote, but on horsebacke there was many bettir. 
And ever this Malagryne awayted to sle sir Alysaundir, and so 
wounded hym wondirly sore that hit was mervayle that ever he 
myght stonde, for he had bled so muche; for this sir Alysaun- 
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dir fought ever wyldely and nat wyttyly, and that othir wasa fel- 
[on]ous knyght and awayted hym, and smote hym sore. And 
somtyme they russhed togydyrs with their shyldis lyke two 
boorys other rammys, and felle grovelynge bothe to the erthe. 

‘Now, sir knyght,’ seyde sir Malegryne, ‘holde thyne 
honde a whyle, and telle me what thou arte.’ 

‘That woll I nat,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘but yf me lyst 
well. But tell me thy name, and why thou kepyste thys con- 
trey, other ellys thou shalt dye of my hondis.’ 

‘Sir, wyte thou well,’ seyde sir Malagryne, ‘that for this 
maydyns love, of this castell, I have slayne ten good knyghtes 
by myssehap, and by outerage [and] orgulyté of myself Ihave 
slayne othir ten knyghtes.’ 

‘So God helpe me,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘this is the fowl- 
yste confession that ever I harde knyght make, and hit were 
pité that thou sholdiste lyve ony lenger. And therefore, kepe 
the! For, as I am a trewe knyght, other thou shalt sle me, 
other ellys I shall sle the!’ 

Than they laysshed togydyrs fyersely. And at the laste 
sir Alysaundir smote hym to the erthe, and than he raced of 
his helme and smote of his hede. 

And whan he had done this batayle he toke his horse and 
wolde have mownted uppon his horse, but he myght nat for 
faynte. And than he seyde, 

‘A, Jesu, succoure me!’ 

So by that com Morgan le Fay and bade hym be of good 
comforte. And so she layde hym, this Alysaundir, in an 
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horse-lettir, and so led hym into the castell, for he had no 
foote to stonde uppon the erthe; for he had sixtene grete 
woundis, and in especiall one of them was lyke to be his deth. 

Than quene Morgan le Fay serched his woundis and gaff 
hym suche an oynement that he sholde have dyed. And so on 
the morne whan she cam to hym agayne, he complayned hym 
sore. And than she put another oynemente uppon hym, and 
than he was oute of his payne. 

Than cam the damesell of the castell and seyde unto Mor- 
gan le Fay, 

‘I pray you helpe me that this knyght myght wedde me, 
for he hath wonne me with his hondis.’ 

‘Ye shall se,’ seyde Morgan le Fay, ‘what I shall sey.’ 

Than this quene Morgan le Fay wente to sir Alysaundir 
and bade hym in ony wyse that he shulde refuse this lady, 
‘and she desyre to wed you; for she is nat for you’. 

So this damesell cam and desired of hym maryage. 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘I thanke you, but as yet 
I caste me nat to mary in this contrey.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘sytthyn ye woll nat mary me, I pray you, 
insomuche as ye have wonne me, that ye woll gyff me to a 
knyght of this contrey that hath bene my frende and loved 
me many yerys.’ 

‘Wyth all myne herte,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘I woll as- 
sente thereto.’ 

Than was the knyght sente fore, and his name was sir 
Geryne le Grose. And anone he made them honde-faste and 
wedded them. 

Than cam quene Morgan le Fay to sir Alysaundir and 
bade hym aryse, and so put hym in an horse-lytter. And so 
she gaff hym sucche a drynke that of three dayes and three 
nyghtes he waked never, but slepte. And so she brought 
hym to hir owne castell that at that tyme was called La Beale 
Regarde. Than Morgan le Fay com to sir Alysaundir and 
axed hym yf he wolde fayne be hole. 

‘Madame, who wolde be syke and he myght be hole?” 
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“Well,’ seyde Morgan, ‘than shall ye promyse me by youre 
knyghthode that this twelve-monthe and a day ye shall nat 
passe the compace of this castell, and ye shall lyghtly be hole.’ 

‘I assent me,’ seyde sir Alysaundir. 

And there he made hir a promyse and was sone hole. And 
whan sir Alysaundir was hole, he repented hym of his othe, 
for he myght nat be revenged uppon kynge Marke. 

Ryght so there cam a damesell that was cousyn nyghe to 
the erle of Pase, and she was cousyn also unto Morgan le 
Fay; and by ryght that castell of La Beale Regarde sholde 
have bene hers by trew enherytaunce. So this damesell 
entyrd into this castell where lay sir Alysaundir, and there 
she founde hym uppon his bedde passynge hevy and all sad. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the damesell, ‘and ye wolde be myrry, 
I cowde tell you good tydyngis.’ 

“Well were me,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘and I myght hyre 
of good tydynges, for now I stonde as a presonere be my 
promyse.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘wyte you well that ye be a presonere and 
wors than ye wene, for my lady, my cousyn, quene Morgan, 
kepyth you here for none other entente but for to do hir 
plesure whan hit lykyth hir.’ 

‘A, Jesu defende me,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘frome suche 
pleasure! For I had levir kut away my hangers than I wolde 
do her ony suche pleasure!’ 

‘As Jesu me helpe,’ seyde the damesell, ‘and ye wolde love 
me and be ruled by me, I shall make your delyveraunce with 
your worship.’ 

‘Telle me now by what meane, and ye shall have my love.’ 

‘Fayre knyght,’ sayde she, ‘this castell ought of ryght to 
be myne. And I have an uncle [the whiche] is a myghty erle, 
and he is erle of the Pace; and of all folkis he hatyth [moste] 
Morgan le Fay. And I shall sende unto hym and pray hym for 
my sake to destroy this castell for the evyll customys that bene 
used therein, and than woll he com and sette fyre on every 
2 (this daye twelue 3 Cand withoute doubte ye 4 me notin C sec 
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parte with wylde fyre. And so shall I gete you at a prevy 
postren, and there shall ye have your horse and your harneis.’ 

‘Fayre damesell, ye sey passynge well.’ 

‘And than may ye kepe the rome of this castell this twelve- 
monthe and a day, and than breke ye nat youre othe.’ 

‘Truly, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘ye say sothe.’ 

And than he kyssed hir and ded to her plesaunce as hit 
pleased them bothe at tymes and leysers. 

So anone she sente unto hir uncle and bade hym com to 
destroy that castell; for, as the booke seyth, he wolde have 
destroyed that castell aforetyme, had nat that damesell bene. 

Whan the erle undirstode hir letteris, he sente her worde 
on suche a day he wolde com and destroy that castell. So 
whan that day cam, sir Alysaundir yode to a postren where 
he sholde fle into the gardyne, and there he sholde fynde his 
armoure and his horse. 

So whan the day cam that was sette, thydir cam the erle 
of the Pase wyth four hondred knyghtes and sette on fyre all 
the partyes of the castell, that or they seased they leffte nat 
one stone stondynge. 

And all this whyle that this fyre was in the castell, he abode 
in the gardyne. And whan the fyre was done, he let crye that 
he wolde kepe that pyce of erthe, thereas the castell of La 
Beale Regarde was, a twelve-monthe and a day frome all 
maner of knyghtes that wolde com. 

So hit happed there was a deuke Aunsyrus, and he was of 
the kynne of sir Launcelot. And this knyght was a grete 
pylgryme, for every thirde yere he wolde be at Jerusalem; 
and bycause he used all his lyff to go in pylgrymage, men 
called hym deuke Aunserus the Pylgryme. And this deuke 
had a doughter that hyght Alys, that was a passynge fayre 
woman ; and bycause of her fadir she was called Alys le Beall 
Pylgryme. 

And anone as she harde of this crye, she wente unto kyng 
Arthurs [courte] and seyde opynly, in hyrynge of many 
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knyghtes, that what knyght may overcom that knyght that 
kepyth the pyce of erthe ‘shall have me and all my londis’. 

Whan knyghtes of the Rounde Table harde hir sey thus, 
many of them were glad, for she was passynge fayre and 
ryche, and of grete rentys. 

Ryght so she lete crye in castellys and townys as fasteon 
her syde as sir Alysaundir ded on his syde. Than she dressed 
a pavylion streyte by the pyese of erthe that sir Alysaundir 

epte. 

So she was nat so sone there but there cam a knyght of 
kynge Arthurs courte that hyght sir Sagramour le Desyrous, 
and he profyrde to juste wyth sir Alysaundir. And so they 
encountyrd, and he bruse his speare uppon sir Alysaundir. 
But sir Alysaundir smote hym so sore that he avoyded his 
arson of his sadyll to the erthe. 

Whan La Beale Alys sawe hym juste so well, she thought 
hym a passyng goodly knyght on horsebacke. And than she 
lepe oute of hir pavylyon and toke sir Alysaundir by the 
brydyll, and thus she seyde: 

‘Fayre knyght! Of thy knyghthode, shew me thy vysayge.’ 

“That dare I well,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘shew my vysayge.’ 

And than he put of his helme, and whan she sawe his 
vysage she seyde, 

‘A, swete Fadir Jesu! The I muste love, and never othir.’ 

“Than shewe me youre vysage,’ seyde he. 

And anone she unwympeled her, and whan he sawe her 
he seyde, 

‘A, Lorde Jesu! Here have I founde my love and my lady! 
And therefore, fayre lady, I promyse you to be youre knyght, 
and none other that beryth the lyff.’ 

‘Now, jantyll knyghte,’ seyde she, ‘telle me youre name.’ 

‘Madame, my name is sir Alysaundir le Orphelyne.’ 

‘A, sir,’ seyde she, ‘syth ye lyst to know my name, wyte 
you well my name is Alys la Beale Pellaron. And whan we 
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be more at oure hartys ease, bothe ye and I shall telle of 
what bloode we be com.’ 

So there was grete love betwyxt them. 

And as they thus talked, there cam a knyght that hyght 
sir Harleuse le Berbuse, and axed parte of sir Alysaundirs 
spearys. Than sir Alysaundir encountred with hym, and at 
the fyrste sir Alysaundir smote hym over his horse croupe. 
And than there cam another knyght that hyght sir Hewgon, 
and sir Alysaundir smote hym downe as he ded that othir. 
Than sir Hewgan profirde batayle on foote, and anone sir 
Alysaundir overthrewe hym within three strokys; and than 
he raced of his helme and there wolde have slayne hym, had 
he nat yelded hym. So than sir Alysaundir made bothe tho 
knyghtes to swere to were none armour of a twelve-monthe 
and a day. Than sir Alysaundir alyght, and wente to reste 
hym and to repose hym. 

Than the damesell that halpe sir Alysaundir oute of the 
castell, in her play tolde Alys alltogydir how he was presonere 
in the castell of La Beall Regarde; and there she tolde her 
how she gate hym oute of preson. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Alys la Beall Pillaron, ‘mesemyth ye ar muche 
beholdynge to this mayden.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Alysaundir. 

And there Alys tolde of what bloode she was com, and 
seyde, 

‘Sir, wyte you well that I am of the bloode of kynge Ban, 
tha[t] was fadir unto sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Iwys, fayre lady,’ seyde sir Alysaundir, ‘my modir tolde 
me my fadir was brothir unto a kynge, and I am nye cousyn 
unto sir Trystram.’ 

So this meanewhyle cam three knyghtes; that one hyght 
sir Vayns, and that other hyght Harvis le Marchis, and the 
thirde hyghte Peryne de la Mountayne. And with one speare 
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sir Alysaundir smote them downe all three, and gaff them 
suche fallys that they had no lyst to fyght uppon foote. So he 
made them to swere to were none armys of atwelve-monthe. 

So whan they were departed sir Alysaundir behylde his 
lady Alys on horsebak as she stoode in hir pavylion, and than 
was he so enamered uppon her that he wyst nat whether he 
were on horsebacke other on foote. Ryght so cam the false 
knyght sir Mordred and sawe sir Alysaundir was so afonned 
uppon his lady, and therewithall he toke hys horse by the 
brydyll and lad hym here and there, and had caste to have 
lad hym oute of that place to have shamed hym. 

So whan the damesell that halpe hym oute of that castell 
sawe how shamefully he was lad, anone she lete arme her 
and sette a shylde uppon her shuldir. And therewith she 
amownted uppon his horse and gate a naked swerde in hir 
honde, and she threste unto Alysaundir with all hir myght, 
and she gaff hym suche a buffet that hym thought the fyre 
flowe oute of his yghen. 

And whan sir Alysaundir felte that stroke he loked aboute 
hym and drew his swerde. And whan she sawe that, she 
fledde, and so ded sir Mordred into the foreyste. And the 
damesell fled into the pavylyon. 

So whan sir Alysaundir undirstood hymselff how the false 
knyght wolde have shamed hym had nat the damesell bene, 
than was he wroth with hymselff that sir Mordred had so 
ascaped his hondis. But than sir Alysaundir and his lady 
Alys had good game at the damesell, how sadly she smote 
hym uppon the helme. 

Than sir Alysaundir justed thus day be day, and on foote 
ded many batayles with many knyghtes of kynge Arthurs 
courte, and with many knyghtes straungers, that for to tell 
batayle by batayle hit were overmuche to reherse. For every 
day in that twelve-monthe he had to do wyth one knyght 
owther wyth another, and som day with three or four, and 
there was never knyght that put hym to the warre. 

And at the twelve-monthes ende he departed with his lady 
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La Beall Pyllerowne. And that damesell wolde never go 
frome hym, and so they wente into their contrey of Benoy 
and lyved there in grete joy. 

But, as the booke tellyth, kynge Marke wolde never stynte 
tylle he had slayne hym by treson. And by Alis he gate a 
chylde that hyght Bellengerus le Beuse, and by good fortune 
he cam to the courte of kynge Arthure and preved a good 
knyght. And he revenged his fadirs deth, for this false kynge 
Marke slew bothe sir Trystram and sir Alysaundir falsely 
and felonsly. 

And hit happed so that sir Alysaundir had never grace ne 
fortune to com to kynge Arthurs courte; for and he had com 
to sir Launcelot, all knyghtes seyde that knew hym that he 
was one of the strengyste knyghtes that was in kynge Arthurs 
dayes. And grete dole was made for hym. 


So LETTE WE HYM PASSE AND TURNE WE TO ANOTHER TALE. 


1 C Alys la beale pylgrym 4 C book sayth kyng 7 Ca passynge good 
& C the fals 13 Chym he 16 C we of hym passe 


SOAP! ER XO 


HOW KING MARK SLEW BY TREASON HIS BROTHER 
BOUDWIN, FOR GOOD SERVICE THAT HE HAD 
DONE TO HIM. 


ow turn we to another matter that fell between King Mark 
INE his brother, that was called the good Prince Boudwin, that 
all the people of the country loved passing well. So it befell on a 
time that the miscreant Saracens landed in the country of Cornwall 
soon after these Sessions were gone. And then the good Prince 
Boudwin, at the landing, he raised the country privily and hastily. 
And or it were day he let put wildfire in three of his own ships, 
and suddenly he pulled up the sail, and with the wind he made 
those ships to be driven among the navy of the Saracens. And to 
make short tale, those three ships set on fire all the ships, that none 
were saved. And at point of the day the good Prince Boudwin with 
all his fellowship set on the miscreants with shouts and cries, and 
slew to the number of forty thousand, and left none alive. 

When King Mark wist this he was wonderly wroth that his 
brother should win such worship. And because this prince was 
better beloved than he in all that country, and that also Boudwin 
loved well Sir Tristram, therefore he thought to slay him. And thus, 
hastily, as a man out of his wit, he sent for Prince Boudwin and 
Anglides his wife, and bade them bring their young son with them, 
that he might see him. All this he did to the intent to slay the child 
as well as his father, for he was the falsest traitor that ever was 
born. Alas, for his goodness and for his good deeds this gentle 


Prince Boudwin was slain. So when he came with his wife 
Anglides, the king made them fair semblant till they had dined. 
And when they had dined King Mark sent for his brother and said 
thus: Brother, how sped you when the miscreants arrived by you? 
meseemeth it had been your part to have sent me word, that I 
might have been at that journey, for it had been reason that I had 
had the honour and not you. Sir, said the Prince Boudwin, it was 
so that an J had tarried till that I had sent for you those miscreants 
had destroyed my country. Thou liest, false traitor, said King Mark, 
for thou art ever about for to win worship from me, and put me 
to dishonour, and thou cherishest that I hate. And therewith he 
struck him to the heart with a dagger, that he never after spake 
word. Then the Lady Anglides made great dole, and swooned, for 
she saw her lord slain afore her face. Then was there no more to 
do but Prince Boudwin was despoiled and brought to burial. But 
Anglides privily gat her husband’s doublet and his shirt, and that 
she kept secretly. 

Then was there much sorrow and crying, and great dole made 
Sir Tristram, Sir Dinas, Sir Fergus, and so did all knights that were 
there; for that prince was passingly well beloved. So La Beale Isoud 
sent unto Anglides, the Prince Boudwin’s wife, and bade her avoid 
lightly or else her young son, Alisander le Orphelin, should be 
slain. When she heard this, she took her horse and her child, and 
rode with such poor men as durst ride with her. 


+— CHAPTER XXXII -— 


HOW ANGLIDES, BOUDWIN’S WIFE, ESCAPED WITH HER 
YOUNG SON, ALISANDER LE ORPHELIN, AND CAME TO 
THE CASTLE OF ARUNDEL. 


OTWITHSTANDING, when King Mark had done this deed, yet he 
N thought to do more vengeance, and with his sword in his 
hand, he sought from chamber to chamber, to seek Anglides and 


her young son. And when she was missed he called a good knight 
that hight Sadok, and charged him by pain of death to fetch 
Anglides again and her young son. So Sir Sadok departed and rode 
after Anglides. And within ten mile he overtook her, and bade her 
turn again and ride with him to King Mark. Alas, fair knight, she 
said, what shall ye win by my son’s death or by mine? I have had 
overmuch harm and too great a loss. Madam, said Sadok, of your 
loss is dole and pity; but madam, said Sadok, would ye depart out 
of this country with your son, and keep him till he be of age, that 
he may revenge his father’s death, then would I suffer you to 
depart from me, so you promise me to revenge the death of Prince 
Boudwin. Ah, gentle knight, Jesu thank thee, and if ever my son, 
Alisander le Orphelin, live to be a knight, he shall have his father’s 
doublet and his shirt with the bloody marks, and I shall give him 
such a charge that he shall remember it while he liveth. And there- 
withal Sadok departed from her, and either betook other to God. 
And when Sadok came to King Mark he told him faithfully that 
he had drowned young Alisander her son; and thereof King Mark 
was full glad. 

Now turn we unto Anglides, that rode both night and day by 
adventure out of Cornwall, and little and in few places she rested; 
but ever she drew southward to the seaside, till by fortune she 
came to a castle that is called Magouns, and now it is called 
Arundel, in Sussex. And the Constable of the castle welcomed her, 
and said she was welcome to her own castle; and there was 
Anglides worshipfully received, for the Constable's wife was nigh 
her cousin, and the Constable’s name was Bellangere; and that 
same Constable told Anglides that the same castle was hers by right 
inheritance. Thus Anglides endured years and winters, till 
Alisander was big and strong; there was none so wight in all that 
country, neither there was none that might do no manner of 
mastery afore him. 


+— CHAPTER XXXIV —* 


HOW ANGLIDES GAVE THE BLOODY DOUBLET TO 
ALISANDER, HER SON, THE SAME DAY THAT HE WAS 
MADE KNIGHT, AND THE CHARGE WITHAL. 


\— upon a day Bellangere the Constable came to Anglides and 
said: Madam, it were time my lord Alisander were made 
knight, for he is a passing strong young man. Sir, said she, I would 
he were made knight; but then must I give him the most charge 
that ever sinful mother gave to her child. Do as ye list, said 
Bellangere, and J shall give him warning that he shall be made 
knight. Now it will be well done that he may be made knight at 
our Lady Day in Lent. Be it so, said Anglides, and I pray you make 
ready therefore. So came the Constable to Alisander, and told him 
that he should at our Lady Day in Lent be made knight. J thank 
God, said Alisander; these are the best tidings that ever came to 
me. Then the Constable ordained twenty of the greatest gentle- 
men’s sons, and the best born men of the country, that should be 
made knights that same day that Alisander was made knight. So 
on the same day that Alisander and his twenty fellows were made 
knights, at the offering of the mass there came Anglides unto her 
son and said thus: O fair sweet son, I charge thee upon my bless- 
ing, and of the high order of chivalry that thou takest here this day, 
that thou understand what | shall say and charge thee withal. 
Therewithal she pulled out a bloody doublet and a bloody shirt, 
that were be-bled with old blood. When Alisander saw this he stert 
aback and waxed pale, and said: Fair mother, what may this mean? 
I shall tell thee, fair son: this was thine own father’s doublet and 
shirt, that he wore upon him that same day that he was slain. And 
there she told him why and wherefore, and how for his goodness 
King Mark slew him with his dagger afore mine own eyen. And 
therefore this shall be your charge that I shall give three: 


z= CHAPTER XXXV == 


HOW IT WAS TOLD TO KING MARK OF SIR ALISANDER. 
AND HOW HE WOULD HAVE SLAIN SIR SADOK FOR 
SAVING HTS LIFE. 


ow I require thee, and charge thee upon my blessing, and 
Niet the high order of knighthood, that thou be revenged 
upon King Mark for the death of thy father. And therewithal she 
swooned. Then Alisander leapt to his mother, and took her up in 
his arms, and said: Fair mother, ye have given me a great charge, 
and here I promise you I shall be avenged upon King Mark when 
that I may; and that I promise to God and to you. So this feast was 
ended, and the Constable, by the advice of Anglides, let purvey 
that Alisander was well horsed and harnessed. Then he jousted 
with his twenty fellows that were made knights with him, but for 
to make a short taie, he overthrew all those twenty, that none 
might withstand him a buffet. 

Then one of those knights departed unto King Mark, and told 
him all, how Alisander was made knight, and all the charge that his 
mother gave him, as ye have heard afore time. Alas, false treason, 
said King Mark, I weened that young traitor had been dead. Alas, 
whom may I trust? And therewithal King Mark took a sword in his 
hand, and sought Sir Sadok from chamber to chamber to slay him. 
When Sir Sadok saw King Mark come with his sword in his hand 
he said thus: Beware, King Mark, and come not nigh me; for wit 
thou well that I saved Alisander his life, of which I never repent 
me, for thou falsely and cowardly slew his father Boudwin, traitorly 
for his good deeds; wherefore I pray Almighty Jesu send Alisander 
might and strength to be revenged upon thee. And now beware 
King Mark of young Alisander, for he is made a knight. Alas, said 
King Mark, that ever I should hear a traitor say so afore me. And 
therewith four knights of King Mark’s drew their swords to slay Sir 
Sadok, but anon Sir Sadok slew them all in King Mark’s presence. 
And then Sir Sadok passed forth into his chamber, and took his 


horse and his harness, and rode on his way a good pace. For there 
was neither Sir Tristram, neither Sir Dinas, nor Sir Fergus, that 
would Sir Sadok any evil will. Then was King Mark wroth, and 
thought to destroy Sir Alisander and Sir Sadok that had saved him; 
for King Mark dreaded and hated Alisander most of any man living. 

When Sir Tristram understood that Alisander was made knight, 
anon forthwithal he sent him a letter, praying him and charging 
him that he would draw him to the court of King Arthur, and that 
he put him in the rule and in the hands of Sir Launcelot. So this 
letter was sent to Alisander from his cousin, Sir Tristram. And at 
that time he thought to do after his commandment. Then King 
Mark called a knight that brought him the tidings from Alisander, 
and bade him abide still in that country. Sir, said that knight, so 
must I do, for in my own country I dare not come. No force, said 
King Mark, I shall give thee here double as much lands as ever 
thou hadst of thine own. But within short space Sir Sadok met 
with that false knight, and slew him. Then was King Mark wood 
wroth out of measure. Then he sent unto Queen Morgan le Fay, 
and to the Queen of Northgalis, praying them in his letters that 
they two sorceresses would set all the country in fire with ladies 
that were enchantresses, and by such that were dangerous knights, 
as Malgrin, Breuse Saunce Pité, that by no mean Alisamder le 
Orphelin should escape, but either he should be taken or slain. This 
ordinance made King Mark for to destroy Alisander. 


+= CHAPTER XXXVI = 


HOW SIR ALISANDER WON THE PRIZE AT A 
TOURNAMENT, AND OF MORGAN LE FAY: AND HOW 
HE FOUGHT WITH SIR MALGRIN, AND SLEW HIM. 


ow turn we again unto Sir Alisander, that at his departing his 
|p took with him his father’s bloody shirt. So that he bare 
with him always till his death day, in tokening to think of his 


father’s death. So was Alisander purposed to ride to London, by 
the counsel of Sir Tristram, to Sir Launcelot. And by fortune he 
went by the seaside, and rode wrong. And there he won at a tour- 
nament the gree that King Carados made. And there he smote 
down King Carados and twenty of his knights, and also Sir Safere, 
a good knight that was Sir Palomides’ brother, the good knight. All 
this saw a damosel, and went to Morgan le Fay and told her how 
she saw the best knight joust that ever she saw. And ever as he 
smote down knights he made them to swear to wear none harness 
in a twelvemonth and a day. This is well said, said Morgan le Fay, 
this is the knight that I would fain see. And so she took her palfrey, 
and rode a great while, and then she rested her in her pavilion. So 
there came four knights, two were armed, and two were unarmed, 
and they told Morgan le Fay their names: the first was Elias de 
Gomeret, the second was Cari de Gomeret, those were armed; that 
other twain were of Camiliard, cousins unto Queen Guenever, and 
that one hight Guy, and that other hight Garaunt, those were 
unarmed. There these four knights told Morgan le Fay how a 
young knight had smitten them down before a castle. For the 
maiden of that castle said that he was but late made knight, and 
young. But as we suppose, but if it were Sir Tristram, or Sir 
Launcelot, or Sir Lamorak, the good knight, there is none that 
might sit him a buffet with a spear. Well, said Morgan le Fay, I shall 
meet that knight or it be long time, an he dwell in that country. 
So turn we to the damosel of the castle, that when Alisander le 
Orphelin had for-jousted the four knights, she called him to her, 
and said thus: Sir knight, wilt thou for my sake joust and fight with 
a knight, for my sake, of this country, that is and hath been long 
time an evil neighbour to me? His name is Malgrin, and he will 
not suffer me to be married in no manner wise for all that I can 
do, or any knight for my sake. Damosel, said Alisander, an he come 
whiles Lam here I will fight with him, and my poor body for your 
sake I will jeopard. And therewithal she sent for him, for he was 
at her commandment. And when either had a sight of other, they 
made them ready for to joust, and they came together eagerly, and 
Malgrin brised his spear upon Alisander, and Alisander smote him 


again so hard that he bare him quite from his saddle to the earth. 
But this Malgrin arose lightly, and dressed his shield and drew his 
sword, and bade him alight, saying: Though thou have the better 
of me on horseback, thou shalt find that I shall endure like a knight 
on foot. It is well said, said Alisander; and so lightly he avoided his 
horse and betook him to his varlet. And then they rushed together 
like two boars, and laid on their helms and shields long time, by 
the space of three hours, that never man could say which was the 
better knight. 

And in the meanwhile came Morgan le Fay to the damosel of 
the castle, and they beheld the battle. But this Malgrin was an old 
roted knight, and he was called one of the dangerous knights of 
the world to do battle on foot, but on horseback there were many 
better. And ever this Malgrin awaited to slay Alisander, and so 
wounded him wonderly sore, that it was marvel that ever he might 
stand, for he had bled so much blood; for Alisander fought wildly, 
and not wittily. And that other was a felonious knight, and awaited 
him, and smote him sore. And sometime they rushed together with 
their shields, like two boars or rams, and fell grovelling both to the 
earth. Now knight, said Malgrin, hold thy hand a while, and tell 
me what thou art. I will not, said Alisander, but if me list: but tell 
me thy name, and why thou keepest this country, or else thou shalt 
die of my hands. Wit thou well, said Malgrin, that for this maiden’s 
love, of this castle, I have slain ten good knights by mishap; and 
by outrage and orgulite of myself I have slain ten other knights. 
So God me help, said Alisander, this is the foulest confession that 
ever I heard knight make, nor never heard I speak of other men 
of such a shameful confession; wherefore it were great pity and 
great shame unto me that I should let thee live any longer; there- 
fore keep thee as well as ever thou mayest, for as Iam true knight, 
either thou shalt slay me or else I shall slay thee, I promise thee 
faithfully. 

Then they lashed together fiercely, and at the last Alisander 
smote Malgrin to the earth. And then he raced off his helm, and 
smote off his head lightly. And when he had done and ended this 
battle, anon he called to him his varlet, the which brought him his 


horse. And then he, weening to be strong enough, would have 
mounted. And so she laid Sir Alisander in an horse litter, and led 
him into the castle, for he had no foot nor might to stand upon 
the earth; for he had sixteen great wounds, and in especial one of 
them was like to be his death. 


== GAAP LE Rake V lie 


HOW QUEEN MORGAN LE FAY HAD ALISANDER IN HER 
CASTLE, AND HOW SHE HEALED HIS WOUNDS. 


HEN Queen Morgan le Fay searched his wounds, and gave such 
‘|p ointment unto him that he should have died. And on the 
morn when she came to him he complained him sore; and then 
she put other ointments upon him, and then he was out of his 
pain. Then came the damosel of the castle, and said unto Morgan 
le Fay: I pray you help me that this knight might wed me, for he 
hath won me with his hands. Ye shall see, said Morgan le Fay, what 
I shall say. Then Morgan le Fay went unto Alisander, and bade in 
anywise that he should refuse this lady, an she desire to wed you, 
for she is not for you. So the damosel came and desired of him 
marriage. Damosel, said Orphelin, I thank you, but as yet I cast me 
not to marry in this country. Sir, she said, sithen ye will not marry 
me, I pray you insomuch as ye have won me, that ye will give me 
to a knight of this country that hath been my friend, and loved me 
many years. With all my heart, said Alisander, I will assent thereto. 
Then was the knight sent for, his name was Gerine le Grose. And 
anon he made them handfast, and wedded them. 

Then came Queen Morgan le Fay to Alisander, and bade him 
arise, and put him in an horse litter, and gave him such a drink 
that in three days and three nights he waked never, but slept; and 
so she brought him to her own castle that at that time was called 
La Beale Regard. Then Morgan le Fay came to Alisander, and asked 
him if he would fain be whole. Who would be sick, said Alisander, 


an he might be whole? Well, said Morgan le Fay, then shall ye 
promise me by your knighthood that this day twelvemonth and a 
day ye shall not pass the compass of this castle, and without doubt 
ye shall lightly be whole. I assent, said Sir Alisander. And there he 
made her a promise: then was he soon whole. And when Alisander 
was whole, then he repented him of his oath, for he might not be 
revenged upon King Mark. Right so there came a damose! that was 
cousin to the Earl of Pase, and she was cousin to Morgan le Fay. 
And by right that castle of La Beale Regard should have been hers 
by true inheritance. So this damosel entered into this castle where 
lay Alisander, and there she found him upon his bed, passing heavy 
and all sad. 


—ee CHAPTER XXXVIII = 


HOW ALISANDER WAS DELIVERED FROM QUEEN MORGAN 
LE FAY BY THE MEANS OF A DAMOSEL. 


IR knight, said the damosel, an ye would be merry I could tell 
S you good tidings. Well were me, said Alisander, an I might hear 
of good tidings, for now | stand as a prisoner by my promise. Sir, 
she said, wit you well that ye be a prisoner, and worse than ye 
ween: for my lady, my cousin Queen Morgan le Fay, keepeth you 
here for none other intent but for to do her pleasure with you 
when it liketh her. O Jesu defend me, said Alisander, from such 
pleasure; for I had liefer cut away my hangers than I would do her 
such pleasure. As Jesu help me, said the damosel, an ye would love 
me and be ruled by me, I shall make your deliverance with your 
worship. Tell me, said Alisander, by what means, and ye shall have 
my love. Fair knight, said she, this castle of right ought to be mine, 
and I have an uncle the which is a mighty earl, he is Earl of Pase, 
and of all folks he hateth most Morgan le Fay; and I shall send unto 
him and pray him for my sake to destroy this castle for the evil 
customs that be used therein; and then will he come and set wild- 


fire on every part of the castle, and I shall get you out at a privy 
postern, and there shall ye have your horse and your harness. Ye 
say well, damosel, said Alisander. And then she said: Ye may keep 
the room of this castle this twelvemonth and a day, then break ye 
not your oath. Truly, fair damosel, said Alisander, ye say sooth. And 
ihen he kissed her, and did to her pleasaunce as it pleased them 
both at times and lJeisures. 

So anon she sent unto her uncle and bade him come and destroy 
that castle, for as the book saith, he would have destroyed that 
castle afore time had not that damosel been. When the earl under- 
stood her letters he sent her word again that on such a day he 
would come and destroy that castle. So when that day came she 
showed Alisander a postern wherethrough he should flee into a 
garden, and there he should find his armour and his horse. When 
the day came that was set, thither came the Earl of Pase with four 
hundred knights, and set on fire all the parts of the castle, that or 
they ceased they left not a stone standing. And all this while that 
the fire was in the castle he abode in the garden. And when the 
fire was done he let make a cry that he would keep that piece of 
earth thereas the castle of La Beale Regard was a twelvemonth and 
a day, from all manner knights that would come. 

So it happed there was a duke that hight Ansirus, and he was 
of the kin of Sir Launcelot. And this knight was a great pilgrim, for 
every third year he would be at Jerusalem. And because he used 
all his life to go in pilgrimage men called him Duke Ansirus the 
Pilgrim. And this duke had a daughter that hight Alice, that was a 
passing fair woman, and because of her father she was called Alice 
la Beale Pilgrim. And anon as she heard of this cry she went unto 
Arthur’s court, and said openly in hearing of many knights, that 
what knight may overcome that knight that keepeth that piece of 
earth shall have me and all my lands. 

When the knights of the Round Table heard her say thus many 
were glad, for she was passing fair and of great rents. Right so she 
let cry in castles and towns as fast on her side as Alisander did on 
his side. Then she dressed her pavilion straight by the piece of the 
earth that Alisander kept. So she was not so soon there but there 


came a knight of Arthur’s court that hight Sagramore Je Desirous, 
and he proffered to joust with Alisander; and they encountered, 
and Sagramore le Desirous brised his spear upon Sir Alisander, but 
Sir Alisander smote him so hard that he avoided his saddle. And 
when La Beale Alice saw him joust so well, she him a passing 
goodly knight on horseback. And then she leapt out of her pavil- 
ion, and took Sir Alisander by the bridle, and thus she said: Fair 
knight, I require thee of thy knighthood show me thy visage. I dare 
well, said Alisander, show my visage. And then he put off his helm; 
and she saw his visage, she said: O sweet Jesu, thee I must love, 
and never other. Then show me your visage, said he. 


a CHAPTER XXXIX = 


HOW ALISANDER MET WITH ALICE LA BEALE PILGRIM, 
AND HOW HE JOUSTED WITH TWO KNIGHTS; AND AFTER 
OF HIM AND OF SIR MORDRED. 


HEN she unwimpled her visage. And when he saw her he said: 
* Fs have I found my love and my lady. Truly, fair lady, said 
he, I promise you to be your knight, and none other that beareth 
the life. Now, gentle knight, said she, tell me your name. My name 
is, said he, Alisander le Orphelin. Now, damosel, tell me your 
name, said he. My name is, said she, Alice la Beale Pilgrim. And 
when we be more at our heart’s ease, both ye and I shall tell other 
of what blood we be come. So there was great love betwixt them. 
And as they thus talked there came a knight that hight Harsouse 
le Berbuse, and asked part of Sir Alisander’s spears. THETOST 
Alisander encountered with him, and at the first Sir Alisander 
smote him over his horse’s croup. And then there came another 
knight that hight Sir Hewgon, and Sir Alisander smote him down 
as he did that other. Then Sir Hewgon proffered to do battle on 
foot. Sir Alisander overcame him with three strokes, and there 
would have slain him had he not yielded him. So then Alisander 


made both those knights to swear to wear none armour in a 
twelvemonth and a day. 

Then Sir Alisander alighted down, and went to rest him and repose 
him. Then the damosel that helped Sir Alisander out of the castle, in 
her play told Alice all together how he was prisoner in the castle of 
La Beale Regard, and.there she told her how she got him out of prison. 
Sir, said Alice la Beale Pilgrim, meseemeth ye are much beholding to 
this maiden. That is truth, said Sir Alisander. And there Alice told him 
of what blood she was come. Sir, wit ye well, she said, that 1 am of 
the blood of King Ban, that was father unto Sir Launcelot. Y-wis', fair 
lady, said Alisander, my mother told me that my father was brother 
unto a king, and I nigh cousin unto Sir Tristram. 

Then this while came there three knights, that one hight Vains, 
and the other hight Harvis de les Marches, and the third hight Perin 
de la Montaine. And with one spear Sir Alisander smote them 
down all three, and gave them such falls that they had no list to 
fight upon foot. So he made them to swear to wear none arms in 
a twelve-month. So when they were departed Sir Alisander beheld 
his lady Alice on horseback as he stood in her pavilion. And then 
was he so enamoured upon her that he wist not whether he were 
on horseback or on foot. 

Right so came the false knight Sir Mordred, and saw Sir 
Alisander was assotted upon his lady; and therewithal he took his 
horse by the bridle, and led him here and there, and had cast to 
have led him out of that place to have shamed him. When the 
damosel that helped him out of that castle saw how shamefully he 
was led, anon she let arm her, and set a shield upon her shoulder; 
and therewith she mounted upon his horse, and gat a naked sword 
in her hand, and she thrust unto Alisander with all her might, and 
she gave him such a buffet that he thought the fire flew out of his 
eyen. And when Alisander felt that stroke he looked about him, 
and drew his sword. And when she saw that, she fled, and so did 
Mordred into the forest, and the damosel fled into the pavilion. So 
when Alisander understood himself how the false knight would 


' “Y-wis” (certainly); Caxton, “ye wis”; W. de Worde, “truly.” 


have shamed him had not the damosel been, then was he wroth 
with himself that Sir Mordred was so escaped his hands. But then 
Sir Alisander and Alice had good game at the damosel, how sadly 
she hit him upon the helm. 

Then Sir Alisander jousted thus day by day, and on foot he did 
many battles with many knights of King Arthur's court, and with 
many knights strangers. Therefore to tell all the battles that he did 
it were overmuch to rehearse, for every day within that twelve- 
month he had ado with one knight or with other, and some day 
he had ado with three or with four; and there was never knight 
that put him to the worse. And at the twelvemonth’s end he 
departed with his lady, Alice la Beale Pilgrim. And the damosel 
would never go from him, and so they went into their country of 
Benoye, and lived there in great joy. 


ut as the book saith, King Mark would never stint till he had 
B slain him by treason. And by Alice he gat a child that hight 
Bellengerus le Beuse. And by good fortune he came to the court 
of King Arthur, and proved a passing good knight; and he revenged 
his father’s death, for the false King Mark slew both Sir Tristram 
and Alisander falsely and feloniously. And it happed so that 
Alisander had never grace nor fortune to come to King Arthur's 
court. For an he had come to Sir Launcelot, all knights said that 
knew him, he was one of the strongest knights that was in Arthur’s 
days, and great dole was made for him. So let we of him pass, and 
turn we to another tale. 


B ook 5 
T heN obleS ir L auncelot of the L ake 


Sie aftir that kynge Arthure was com from Rome into 
Ingelonde, than all the knyghtys of the Rounde Table 
resorted unto the kynge and made many joustys and turne- 
mentes. And some there were that were but knyghtes 
encresed in armys and worshyp that passed all other of her 
felowys in prouesse and noble dedys, and that was well 
proved on many. 

But in especiall hit was prevyd on sir Launcelot de Lake, 
for in all turnementes, justys, and dedys of armys, both for 
lyff and deth, he passed all other knyghtes, and at no tyme 
was he ovircom but yf hit were by treson other inchaunte- 
ment. So this sir Launcelot encresed so mervaylously in 
worship and honoure; therefore he is the fyrste knyght that 
the Frey[n]sh booke makyth me[n]cion of aftir kynge 
Arthure com frome Rome. Wherefore quene Gwenyvere 
had hym in grete favoure aboven all other knyghtis, and so 
he loved the quene agayne aboven all other ladyes dayes 
of his lyff, and for hir he dud many dedys of armys and 
saved her from the fyre thorow his noble chevalry. 

Thus sir Launcelot rested hym longe with play and game; 
and than he thought hymself to preve in straunge adventures, 
and bade his nevew, sir Lyonell, for to make hym redy, ‘for 
we muste go seke adventures’. So they mounted on their 
horses, armed at all ryghtes, and rode into a depe foreste and 
so into a playne. 

So the wedir was hote aboute noone, and sir Launcelot 
had grete luste to slepe. Than sir Lyonell aspyed a grete 
appyll-tre that stoode by an hedge, and seyde, ‘Sir, yondir 
is a fayre shadow, there may we reste us and oure horsys.’ 

‘Hit is trouthe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for this seven yere 
I was not so slepy as I am nowe.’ 

So there they alyted and tyed there horsys unto sondry 
treis, and sir Launcelot layde hym downe undir this appyll- 
tre, and his helmet undir his hede. And sir Lyonell 
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waked whyles he sl{e]pte. So sir Launcelot slepte passyng 


faste. 

And in the meanewhyle com there three knyghtes rydynge, 
as faste fleynge as they myght ryde, and there folowed hem 
three but one knyght. And whan sir Lyonell hym sawe, he 
thought he sawe never so grete a knyght nother so well- 
farynge a man and well appareyld unto all ryghtes. So within 
a whyle this stronge knyght had overtakyn one of the three 
knyghtes, and there he smote hym to the colde erth, that he 
lay stylle; and than he rode unto the secunde knyght and 
smote hym so that man and horse felle downe. And so 
streyte unto the thirde knyght, and smote hym behynde his 
horse ars a spere-lengthe; and than he alyght downe and 
rayned his horse on the brydyll and bounde all three knyghtes 
faste with the raynes of theire owne brydelys. 

Whan sir Lyonell had sene hym do thus, he thought to 
assay hym and made hym redy, and pryvaly he toke his horse 
and thought nat for to awake sir Launcelot, and so mounted 
uppon his hors and overtoke the strong knyght. He bade hym 
turne, andsoheturnedandsmotesir Lyonell so harde that hors 
and man he bare to the erth. And so he alyght downe and 
bounde hym faste and threw hym overthwarte his owne horse 
as he had served the other three, and so rode with hem tyll 
he com to his owne castell. Than he unarmed them and bete 
them with thornys all naked, and aftir put them in depe preson 
where were many mo knyghtes that made grete dole. 

So whan sir Ector de Marys wyste that sir Launcelot was 
paste oute of the courte to seke adventures, he was wroth 
with hymsel[f] and made hym redy to seke sir Launcelot. 
And as he had redyn longe in a grete foreste, he mette with 
a man was lyke a foster. 

‘Fayre felow,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘doste thou know this 
contrey or ony adventures that bene nyghe here honde?’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde the foster, ‘this contrey know I well. And 
hereby within this myle is a stronge maner and well dyked, 
and by that maner on the lyffte honde there is a fayre fourde 
for horse to drynke off, and over that fourde there growys 
a fayre tre. And thereon hongyth many fayre shyldys that 
welded somtyme good knyghtes, and at the bo[le] of the tre 
hongys a basyn of couper and latyne. And stryke uppon that 
basyn with the butte of thy spere three tymes, and sone aftir 
thou shalt hyre new tydynges; and ellys haste thou the fayreste 
[grace] that ever had knyghte this many yeres that passed 
thorow this foreste.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Ector and departed. And com unto 
this tre and sawe many fayre shyldys, and amonge them all 
he sawe hys brothirs shylde, sir Lyonell, and many mo that 
he knew that were of his felowys of the Rounde Table, 
the whyche greved his herte, and promysed to revenge his 
brother. Than anone sir Ector bete on the basyn as he were 
woode, and than he gaff his horse drynke at the fourde. And 
there com a knyghte behynde hym and bade hym com oute 
of the water and make hym redy. Sir Ector turned hym 
shortly, and in feawtir caste his spere and smote the other 
knyght a grete buffette, that his horse turned twyse abowte. 

“That was well done,’ seyde the stronge knyght, ‘and 
knyghtly thou haste strykyn me.’ 

And therewith he russhed his horse on sir Ector and caught 
hym undir his ryght arme and bare hym clene oute of the 
sadyll, and so rode with hym away into his castell and threw 
hym downe in myddyll of the floure. [The name of this 
knyghte was sir Tarquyn.] Than this seyde T!ar'quyn seyde 
unto sir Ector, 

‘For thou hast done this day more unto me than ony knyght 
dud this twelve yere, now woll | graunte the thy lyff, so 
thou wolt be sworne to be my trew presoner.’ 


4 Chorses 6 Whodyofthetre C'atte hoole of the tree (see note) g-10 W 
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‘Nay,’ sayde sir Ector, ‘that woll I never promyse the 
but that I woll do myne advauntage.’ 

‘That me repentis,’ seyde sir Tfarlquyn. Than he gan 
unarme hym and bete hym with thornys all naked, and 
sytthyn put hym downe into a depe dongeon, and there he 
knewe many of his felowys. 

But whan sir Ector saw sir Lyonell, than made he grete 
sorow. 

‘Alas, brother!’ seyde sir Ector, ‘how may this be, and 
where is my brothir sir Launcelot ?” 

‘Fayre brother, I leffte hym on slepe, whan that I frome 
hym yode, undir an appil-tre, and what is becom of hym I 
can nat telle you.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde the presoneres, ‘but yf sir Launcelot helpe us 
we shall never be delyverde, for we know now no knyght 
that is able to macch with oure maystir Tarquyne.’ 

Now leve we thes knyghtes presoners, and speke we of 
sir Launcelot de Lake that lyeth undir the appil-tre slepynge. 
Aboute the none so there com by hym four queenys of 
a grete astate; and for the hete sholde nat nyghe hem, there 
rode four knyghtes aboute hem and bare a cloth of grene 
sylke on four sperys betwyxte hem and the sonne. And the 
quenys rode on four whyghte mulys. 

Thus as they rode they herde a grete horse besyde them 
grymly nyghe. Than they loked and were ware of a slepynge 
knyght lay all armed undir an appil-tre. And anone as they 
loked on his face they knew well hit was sir Launcelot, and 
began to stryve for that knyght, and every of hem seyde they 
wolde have hym to hir love. 

‘We shall nat stryve,’ seyde Morgan le Fay, that was kyng 
Arthurs sister. ‘I shall put an inchauntement uppon hym 
that he shall nat awake of all this seven owres, and than I woll 
lede hym away unto my castell. And whan he is surely 
within my holde, I shall take the inchauntement frome hym, 
and than lette hym chose whych of us he woll have unto 
peramour.’ 
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So this enchauntemente was caste uppon sir Launcelot, 
and than they leyde hym uppon his shylde and bare hym 
so on horsebak betwyxte two knyghtes, and brought hym 
unto the Castell Charyot; and there they leyde hym in a 
chambir colde, and at nyght they sente unto hym a fayre 
dameselle with his souper redy idyght. Be that the en- 
chauntement was paste. 

a whan she com she salewed hym and asked hym what 
@hiere. 

‘I can not sey, fayre damesel,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for 
I wote not how I com into this castell but hit be by in- 
chauntemente.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘ye muste make good chere; and yf ye 
be suche a knyght as is seyde ye be, I shall telle you more 
to-morn be pryme of the day.’ 

‘Gramercy, fayre damesel,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘of your 
good wylle.’ 

And so she departed, and there he laye all that nyght 
withoute ony comforte. And on the morne erly com thes 
four quenys passyngly well besene, and all they byddynge 
hym good morne, and he them agayne. 

‘Sir knyght,’ the four quenys seyde, ‘thou muste undir- 
stonde thou art oure presonere, and we know the well that 
thou art sir Launcelot du Lake, kynge Banis sonne. And 
because that we undirstonde youre worthynesse, that thou 
art the noblest knyght lyvyng, and also we know well there 
can no lady have thy love but one, and that 1s quene Gweny- 
vere, and now thou shalt hir love lose for ever, and she 
thyne. For hit behovyth the now to chose one of us four, 
for 1am quene Morgan le Fay, quene of the londe of Gore, 
and here is the quene of North Galys, and the quene of 
Estlonde, and the quene of the Oute Hes. Now chose one 
of us, whyche that thou wolte have to thy peramour, other 
ellys to dye in this preson.’ 

‘This 1s an harde case,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that other 
I muste dye other to chose one of you. Yet had I lever dye 
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in this preson with worshyp than to have one of you to my 
peramoure, magré myne hede. And therefore ye be an- 
sweryd: I woll none of you, for ye be false enchaunters. 
And as for my lady, dame Gwenyvere, were I at my lyberté 
as I was, I wolde prove hit on youres that she is the treweste 
lady unto hir lorde lyvynge.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the quenys, ‘ys this your answere, that ye 
woll refuse us ?” 

‘Ye, on my lyff,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘refused ye bene 
of me.’ 

So they departed and leffte hym there alone that made 
grete sorow. 

So aftir that noone com the damesel unto hym with his 
dyner and asked hym what chere. 

‘Truly, damesel,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘never so ylle.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘that me repentis, but and ye woll be 
ruled by me I shall helpe you oute of this dystresse, and ye 
shall have no shame nor velony, so that ye wol(d) [hold] my 
promyse.’ 

‘Fayre damesel, I graunte you; but sore I am of thes 
quenys crauftis aferde, for they have destroyed many a good 
knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘that is soth, and for the renowne and 
bounté that they here of you they woll have your love. 
And, sir, they sey youre name is sir Launcelot du Lake, the 
floure of knyghtes, and they be passyng wroth with you 
that ye have refused hem. But, sir, and ye wolde promyse 
me to helpe my fadir on Tewysday nexte commynge, that 
hath made a turnemente betwyxt hym and the kynge of 
North Galys—for the laste Tewysday past my fadir loste 
the felde thorow three knyghtes of Arthurs courte—and yf 
ye woll be there on Tewysday next commynge and helpe 
my fadir, and to-morne be pryme by the grace of God I shall 
delyver you clene.’ 

‘Now, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘telle me your 
fadyrs name, and than shall I gyff you an answere.’ 

3 C*enchauntresses 5 C*on you or on yours 13 C’Ryghtso at the noone 
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‘Sir knyght,’ she seyde, ‘my fadyrs name is kynge Bagde- 
magus, that was foule rebuked at the laste turnemente.’ 

‘I knowe your fadir well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for a 
noble kyng and a good knyght, and by the fayth of my 
body, your fadir shall have my servyse, and you bothe at 
that [day].’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, “gramercy, and to-morne loke ye be redy 
betymys, and I shall delyver you and take you your armoure, 
your horse, shelde and spere. And hereby wythin this ten 
myle is an abbey of whyght monkys, and there I pray you 10 99° 
to abyde me, and thydir shall I brynge my fadir unto you.’ 

‘And all this shall be done,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘as Iam 
trew knyght.’ 

And so she departed and come on the morne erly and 
founde hym redy. Than she brought hym oute of twelve 1; 
lockys, and toke hym his armour and his owne horse; and 
lyghtly he sadyld hym and toke his spere in his honde, and 
so rode forth, and sayde, 

‘Damesell, | shall not fayle, by the grace of God.’ 

And so he rode into a grete foreste all that day, and never 
coude fynde no hygheway. And so the nyght fell on hym, 
and than was he ware in a slade of a pavylyon of rede sendele. 
‘Be my feyth,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘in that pavylyon woll 
I lodge all this nyght.’ And so he there alyght downe, and 
tyed his horse to the pavylyon, and there he unarmed hym. 25 
And there he founde a bed, and layde hym therein, and felle 
on slepe sadly. 

Than within an owre there com that knyght that ought (5) 
the pavylyon. He wente that his lemman had layne in that 
bed, and so he leyde hym adowne by sir Launcelot and 30 
toke hym in his armys and began to kysse hym. And whan 
sir Launcelot felte a rough berde kyssyng hym he sterte 
oute of the bedde lyghtly, and the othir knyght after hym. 
And eythir of hem gate their swerdys in their hondis, and 
oute at the pavylyon dore wente the knyght of the pavylyon, 
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and sir Launcelot folowed hym. And there by a lytyll slad 
sir Launcelot wounded hym sore nyghe unto the deth. And 
than he yelded hym to sir Launcelot, and so he graunted 
hym, so that he wolde telle hym why he com into the bed. 

‘Sir,’ sayde the knyghte, ‘the pavylyon is myne owne. 
And as this nyght I had assigned my lady to have slepte 
with hir, and now I am lykly to dye of this wounde.’ 

‘That me repentyth,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘of youre hurte, 
but I was adrad of treson, for I was late begyled. And 
therefore com on your way into youre pavylyon, and take 
youre reste, and as I suppose I shall staunche your bloode.’ 

And so they wente bothe into the pavylyon, and anone 
sir Launcelot staunched his bloode. Therewithall com the 
knyghtes lady that was a passynge fayre lady. And whan 
[she] aspyed that her lorde Belleus was sore wounded she cryed 
oute on sir Launcelot and made grete dole oute of mesure. 

‘Pease, my lady and my love,’ seyde sir Belleus, ‘for this 
knyght is a good man and a knyght of aventures.’ And there 
he tolde hir all the case how he was wounded. ‘And whan 
that I yelded me unto hym he laffte me goodly, and hath 
staunched my bloode.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the lady, ‘I require the, telle me what knyght 
thou art, and what is youre name.’ 

‘Fayre lady,’ he sayde, ‘my name is sir Launcelot du 
Lakes, 

‘So me thought ever be youre speche,’ seyde the lady, ‘for 
I have sene you oftyn or this, and I know you bettir than 
ye wene. But now wolde ye promyse me of youre curtesye, 
for the harmys that ye have done to me and to my lorde, 
sir Belleus, that whan ye com unto kyng Arthurs court 
for to cause hym to be made knyght of the Rounde Table? 
For he is a passyng good man of armys and a myghty lorde 
of londys of many oute iles.’ 

‘Fayre lady,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘latte hym com unto 
the courte the next hyghe feste, and loke ye com with hym, 
and I shall do my power; and he preve hym doughty of his 
hondis he shall have his desyre.’ 
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So within a whyle the nyght passed and the day shone. 
Than sir Launcelot armed hym and toke his horse, and so 
he was taughte to the abbey. 

And as sone as he come thydir the doughter of kyng (6) 
Bagdemagus herde a grete horse trotte on the pa[vy]mente, ; 
and she than arose and yode to [a] wyndowe, and there she 
sawe sir Launcelot. And anone she made men faste to take 
his horse frome hym, and lette lede hym into a stable; and 
hymself [was ledde] unto a chambir and unarmed hym. 
And this lady sente hym a longe gowne, and com hirself 10 
and made hym good chere; and she seyde he was the knyght 
in the worlde that was moste welcom unto hir. 100” 

Than in all haste she sente for hir fadir Bagdemagus that 
was within twelve myle of that abbey, and afore evyn he 
come with a fayre felyshyp of knyghtes with hym. And 1s 
whan the kynge was alyght of his horse he yode streyte 
unto sir Launcelotte his chambir, and there he founde his 
doughtir. And than the kynge toke hym in his armys and 
eythir made other good chere. 

Than sir Launcelot made his complaynte unto the kynge, 20 
how he was betrayed; and how he was brother unto sir 
Lyonell, whyche was departed frome hym he wyste not 
where, and how his doughter had delyverde hym oute of 
preson. ‘Therefore, whyle that I lyve, I shall do hir servyse 
and all hir kynrede.’ 25 

‘Than am I sure of your helpe,’ seyde the kyng, ‘on 
Tewysday next commyng?”’ 

‘Yee, sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I shall nat fayle you, for 
so have I promysed my lady youre doughter. But, sir, what 
knyghtes be tho of my lorde kyng Arthurs that were with 30 
the kyng of North Galys ?” 

‘Sir, hit was sir Madore de la Porte and sir Mordred and 
sir Gahalantyne that all forfared my knyghtes, for agaynste 
hem three I nother none of myne myght bere no strenghthe.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘as I here sey that the turnement 
shall be here within this three myle of this abbay. But, sir, 
ye shall sende unto me three knyghtes of youres suche as 
ye truste, and loke that the three knyghtes have all whyght 
sheldis and no picture on their shyldis, and ye shall sende 
me another of the same sewte; and we four wyll oute of a 
lytyll wood in myddys of bothe partyes com, and we shall 
falle on the frunte of oure enemys and greve hem that we 
may. And thus shall I not be knowyn what maner a knyght 
I am.’ 

So they toke their reste that nyght. And this was on the 
Sonday, and so the kynge departed and sente unto sir 
Launcelot three knyghtes with four whyght shyldys. And 
on the Tewysday they lodged hem in a lytyll leved wood 
besyde thereas the turnemente sholde be. And there were 
scaffoldys and Tholes!, that lordys and ladyes myght beholde 
and gyff the pryse. 

Than com into the fylde the kynge of North Galys with 
nyne score helmys, and than the three knyghtis of kyng 
Arthurs stood by themself. Than com into the felde kynge 
Bagdemagus with four score helmys; and than they featured 
their sperys and come togydyrs with a grete daysshe. And 
there was slayne of knyghtes at the fyrste recountir twelve 
knyghtes of kynge Bagdemagus parté, and syx of the kynge 
of North Galys syde and party; and kynge Bagdemagus his 
party were ferre sette asyde and bak. 

Wyth that com in sir Launcelot, and he threste in with 
his spere in the thyckyst of the pres; and there he smote 
downe with one spere fyve knyghtes, and of four of them 
he brake their backys. And in that thrange he smote downe 
the kynge of North Galys, and brake his thygh in that falle. 
All this doynge of sir Launcelot saw the three knyghtes of 
Arthurs, and seyde, ‘Yondir is a shrewde geste, therefore 
have here ons at hym.’ So they encountred, and sir Launce- 
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lot bare hym downe horse and man so that his sholdir wente 
oute of joynte. 

‘Now hit befallyth me,’ seyde sir Mordred, ‘to stirre me, 
for sir Mador hath a sore falle.’ And than sir Launcelot 
was ware of hym, and gate a spere in his honde and mette 
with hym. And sir Mordred brake his spere uppon hym; 
and sir Launcelot gaff hym suche a buffette that the arson 
of the sadill brake, and so he drove over the horse tayle, that 
his helme smote into the erthe a foote and more, that nyghe 
his nek was broke, and there he lay longe in a swowe. 

Than com in sir Gahalantyne with a grete spere, and sir 
Launcelot agaynste hym in all that they myght dryve, that 
bothe hir sperys to-braste evyn to their hondys; and than 
they flange oute with her swerdes and gaff many sore strokys. 
Than was sir Launcelot wroth oute of mesure, and than he 
smote sir Gahalantyne on the helme, that his nose, erys and 
mowthe braste oute on bloode; and therewith his hede hynge 
low, and with that his horse ran away with hym, and he felle 
downe to the erthe. 

Anone therewithall sir Launcelot gate a speare in his 
honde, and or ever that speare brake he bare downe to the 
erthe syxtene knyghtes, som horse and man and som the 
man and nat the horse; and there was none that he hitte 
surely but that he bare none armys that day. And than he 
gate a spere and smote downe twelve knyghtes, and the 
moste party of hem never throoffaftir. And than the knyghtes 
of the kyng of North Galys party wolde jouste no more, 
and there the gre was gevyn to kyng Bagdemagus. 

So eythir party departed unto his owne, and sir Launcelot 
rode forth with kynge Bagdemagus unto his castel. And 
there he had passynge good chere bothe with the kyng 
and with his doughter, and they profyrde hym grete yefftes. 
And on the morne he toke his leve and tolde the kynge 
that he wolde seke his brothir sir Lyonell that wente frome 
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hym whan he slepte. So he toke his horse and betaughte 
hem all to God, and there he seyde unto the kynges doughter, 

‘Yf that ye have nede ony tyme of my servyse, | pray you 
let me have knowlecche, and I shall nat fayle you, as I am 
trewe knyght.’ 

And so sir Launcelot departed, and by adventure he com 
into the same foreste there he was takynge his slepe before; 
and in the myddys of an hygheway he mette a damesel 
rydynge on a whyght palfray, and there eythir salewed 

ro other. 

‘Fayre damesel,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘know y[e] in this 
contrey ony adventures nere hande?” 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the damesel, ‘here ar adventures 
nyghe, and thou durste preve hem.’ 

1s ‘Why sholde I not preve?’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘For for 

that cause com I hydir.’ 
‘Welle,’ seyde she, ‘thou semyst well to be a good knyght, 
102° and yf thou dare mete with a good knyght | shall brynge 
the where is the beste knyght and the myghtyeste that ever 

20 thou founde, so thou wolte telle me thy name and what 
knyght thou art.’ 

‘Damesell, as for to telle you my name, I take no grete 
force. Truly, my name is sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘Sir, thou besemys well; here is adventures fast by that 
fallyth for the. For hereby dwellyth a knyght that woll nat 
be overmacched for no man I know but ye do overmacche 
hym. And his name is sir Tarquyn. And, as I undirstonde, 
he hath in his preson of Arthurs courte good knyghtes 
three score and four that he hath wonne with his owne 
30 hondys. But whan ye have done that journey, ye shall 
promyse me, as ye ar a trew knyght, for to go and helpe me 
and other damesels that ar dystressed dayly with a false 
knyght.’ 

‘All youre entente, damesell, and desyre I woll fulfylle, 
so ye woll brynge me unto this knyght.’ 

“Now, fayre knyght, com on youre way.’ 
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And so she brought hym unto the fourde and the tre 
where hynge the basyn. So sir Launcelot lette his horse 
drynke, and sytthen he bete on the basyn with the butte of 
his spere tylle the bottum felle oute. And longe dud he so, 
but he sye no man. Than he rode endlonge the gatys of 
that maner nyghe halfe an howre. 

And than was he ware of a grete knyght that droffe an 
horse afore hym, and overthwarte the horse lay an armed 
knyght bounden. And ever as they com nere and nere sir 
Launcelot thought he sholde know hym. Than was he ware 
that hit was sir Gaherys, Gawaynes brothir, a knyght of 
the Table Rounde. 

‘Now, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I se yondir 
a knyght faste ibounden that is a felow of myne, and brother 
he is unto sir Gawayne. And at the fyrste begynnynge I 
promyse you, by the leve of God, for to rescowe that 
knyght. But yf his maystir sytte the bettir in his sadyl, I shall 
delyver all the presoners that he hath oute of daungere, 
for | am sure he hath two bretherne of myne presoners with 
hym.’ 

an by that tyme that eythir had sene other they gryped 
theyre sperys unto them. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘put that 
wounded knyghte of that horse and lette hym reste a whyle, 
and lette us too preve oure strengthis. For, as hit is enfourmed 
me, thou doyste and haste done me grete despyte, and shame 
unto knyghtes of the Rounde Table. And therefore now 
defende the!’ 

‘And thou be of [the] Rounde Table,’ seyde Terquyn, 
‘I de[fy] the and all thy felyshyp!’ 

‘That is overmuche seyde,’ sir Launcelot seyde, ‘of the 
at thys tyme.’ 

And than they put there sperys in their restys and come 
togedyrs with hir horsis as faste as they myght ren; and 
aythir smote other in myddys of their shyldis, that both 
their horsys backys braste undir them, and the knyghtes 
4 Cspere so hard with al his my3t tyl 4-5 C he dyd so but he sawe noo thynge 
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were bothe astoned. And as soneas they myght they avoyded 
their horsys and toke their shyldys before them and drew 
oute their swerdys and com togydir egirly; and eyther gaff 
other many stronge strokys, for there myght nothir shyldis 
nother harneyse holde their strokes. 

And so within a whyle they had bothe many grymme 
woundys and bledde passyng grevously. Thus they fared 
two owres and more, trasyng and rasyng eyther othir where 
they myght hitte ony bare place. Than at the laste they were 
brethles bothe, and stode lenyng on her swerdys. 

‘Now, felow,’ seyde sir Terquyne, ‘holde thy honde a 
whyle, and telle me that I shall aske of the.’ 

‘Sey on,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

Than sir Terquyn seyde, ‘Thou art the byggyst man that 
ever I mette withall, and the beste-brethed, and as lyke one 
knyght that I hate abovyn all other knyghtes. So be hit 
that thou be not he, I woll lyghtly acorde with the, and for 
thy love I woll delyver all the presoners that I have, that is 
three score and four, so thou wolde telle me thy name. And 
thou and I woll be felowys togedyrs and never to fayle the 
whyle that I lyve.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘but sytthyn hit is so 
that I have thy frendeshyppe and may have, what knyght is 
that that thou hatyste abovyn all thynge ?’ 

‘Feythfully,’ seyde sir Terquyn, ‘his name is sir Launcelot 
de Lake, for he slowe my brothir sir Carados at the Dolerous 
Towre, that was one of the beste knyghtes on lyve; and 
therefore hym | excepte of alle knyghtes, for may J hym onys 
mete, the tone shall make an ende, | make myne avow. And 
for sir Launcelottis sake I have slayne an hondred good 
knyghtes, and as many I have maymed all uttirly, that they 
myght never aftir helpe themself, and many have dyed in 
preson. And yette have I three score and four, and all [shal] 
be delyverde, so thou wolte telle me thy name, so be hit that 
thou be nat sir Launcelot.’ 
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‘Now se I well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that suche a man 
I myght be, I myght have pease; and suche a man I myght[fe 
be] that there sholde be mortall warre betwyxte us. And 
now, sir knyght, at thy requeste I woll that thou wete and 
know that I am sir Launcelot du Lake, kynge Bannys son 
of Benwyke, and verry knyght of the Table Rounde. And 
now I defyghe the, and do thy beste!’ 

‘A!’ seyde sir Tarquyne, ‘thou arte to me moste welcom 
of ony knyght, for we shall never departe tylle the tone of 
us be dede.’ 

Than they hurteled togedyrs as two wylde bullys, 
russhynge and laysshyng with hir shyldis and swerdys, that 
somtyme they felle bothe on their nosys. Thus they foughte 
stylle two owres and more and never wolde have reste, and 
sir Tarquyne gaff sir Launcelot many woundys, that all 
the grounde thereas they faughte was all besparcled with 
bloode. 

Than at the laste sir Terquyne wexed faynte and gaff 
somwhat abakke, and bare his shylde low for wery. That 
aspyed sir Launcelot, and lepte uppon hym fersly and gate 
hym by the bavoure of hys helmette and plucked hym 
downe on his kneis, and anone he raced of his helme and 
smote his necke in sundir. And whan sir Launcelot had done 
this he yode unto the damesell and seyde, 

‘Damesell, I am redy to go with you where ye woll have 
me, but I have no horse.’ 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde this wounded knyght, ‘take my horse, 
and than lette me go into this maner and delyver all thes 
presoners.’ So he toke sir Gaheris horse and prayde hym 
nat to be greved. 

‘Nay, fayre lorde, I woll that ye have hym at your com- 
maundemente, for ye have bothe saved me and my horse. 


And this day I sey ye ar the beste knyght in the worlde, 
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for ye have slayne this day in my syght the myghtyeste man 
and the beste knyght excepte you that ever I sawe. But, 
fayre sir,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘I pray you telle me your name.’ 

‘Sir, my name is sir Launcelot du Lake that ought to 
helpe you of ryght for kynge Arthurs sake, and in especiall 
for my lorde sir Gawayne his sake, youre owne brother. 
And whan that ye com within yondir maner, | am sure ye 
shall fynde there many knyghtes of the Rounde Table; for 
I have sene many of their shyldys that I know hongys on 
yondir tre. There is sir Kayes shylde, ‘and sir Brandeles 
shylde!, and sir Galyhuddys shylde, and sir Bryan de 
Lystenoyse his shylde, and sir Alydukis shylde, with many 
mo that I am nat now avysed of, and sir Marhaus, and also 
my too brethirne shyldis, sir Ector de Marys and sir Lyonell. 
Wherefore I pray you grete them all frome me and sey that 
I bydde them to take suche stuff there as they fynde, that in 
ony wyse my too brethirne go unto the courte and abyde me 
there tylle that I com, for by the feste of Pentecoste I caste 
me to be there; for as at thys tyme I muste ryde with this 
damesel for to save my promyse.’ 

And so they departed frome Gaherys; and Gaherys yode 
into the maner, and there he founde a yoman porter kepyng 
many keyes. Than sir Gaherys threw the porter unto the 
grounde and toke the keyes frome hym; and hastely he 
opynde the preson dore, and there he lette all the presoners 
oute, and every man lowsed other of their bondys. And 
whan they sawe sir Gaherys, all they thanked hym, for they 
wente that he had slayne sir Terquyne because that he was 
wounded. 

‘Not so, syrs,’ seyde sir Gaherys, ‘hit was sir Launcelot 
that slew hym worshypfully with his owne hondys, and he 
gretys you all well and prayeth you to haste you to the 
courte. And as unto you, sir Lyonell and sir Ector de Marys, 
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he prayeth you to abyde hym at the courte of kynge 
Arthure.’ 

‘That shall we nat do,’ seyde his bretherne. ‘We woll 
fynde hym and we may lyve.’ 

‘So shall I,” seyde sir Kay, ‘fynde hym or I com to the 
courte, as | am trew knyght.’ 

Than they sought the house thereas the armour was, 
and than they armed them; and every knyght founde hys 
owne horse and all that longed unto hym. So forthwith 
there com a foster with four horsys lade with fatte venyson. 
And anone sir Kay seyde, ‘Here is good mete for us for one 
meale, for we had not many a day no good repaste.’ And so 
that venyson was rosted, sodde, and bakyn; and so aftir 
souper som abode there all nyght. But sir Lyonell and 
sir Ector de Marys and sir Kay rode aftir sir Launcelot to 
fynde hym yf they myght. 

Now turne we to sir Launcelot that rode with the damesel 
in a fayre hygheway. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘here by this way hauntys a 
knyght that dystressis all ladyes and jantylwomen, and at 
the leste he robbyth them other lyeth by hem.’ 

“What ?’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘is he a theff and a knyght? 
And a ravyssher of women? He doth shame unto the Order 
of Knyghthode, and contrary unto his oth. Hit is pyté 
that he lyvyth! But, fayre damesel, ye shall ryde on before 
youreself, and I woll kepe myself in coverte; and yf that he 
trowble yow other dystresse you I shall be your rescowe 
and lerne hym to be ruled as a knyght.’ 

So thys mayde rode on by the way a souffte amblynge 
pace, and within a whyle com oute a knyght on horseba[k] 
owte of the woode and his page with hym. And there he 
put the damesell frome hir horse, and than she cryed. With 
that com sir Launcelot as faste as he myght tyll he com to 
the knyght, sayng, 

‘A, false knyght and traytoure unto knyghthode, who dud 
lerne the to distresse ladyes, damesels and jantyllwomen !’ 
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Whan the knyght sy sir Launcelot thus rebukynge hym 
he answerde nat, but drew his swerde and rode unto sir 
Launcelot. And sir Launcelot threw his spere frome hym 
and drew his swerde, and strake hym suche a buffette on 
the helmette that he claffe his hede and necke unto the 
throte. 

‘Now haste thou thy paymente that longe thou haste 
deserved!’ 

‘That is trouth,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for lyke as Terquyn 
wacched to dystresse good knyghtes, so dud this knyght 
attende to destroy and dystresse ladyes, damesels and jantyll- 
women; and his name was sir Perys de Foreste Savage.’ 

‘Now, damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot ‘woll ye ony more 
servyse of me?’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ she seyde, ‘at thys tyme, but Allmyghty Jesu 
preserve you wheresomever ye ryde or goo, for the curteyst 
knyght thou arte, and mekyste unto all ladyes and jantyl- 
women that now lyvyth. But one thyng, sir knyght, me- 
thynkes ye lak, ye that ar a knyght wyveles, that ye woll nat 
love som mayden other jantylwoman. For I cowde never 
here sey that ever ye loved ony of no maner of degré, and 
that is grete pyté. But hit is noysed that ye love quene 
Gwenyvere, and that she hath ordeyned by enchauntemente 
that ye shall never love none other but hir, nother none 
other damesell ne lady shall rejoyce you; where[fore] there 
be many in this londe, of hyghe astate and lowe, that make 
grete sorow.’ 

‘Fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I may nat warne 
peple to speke of me what hit pleasyth hem. But for to 
be a weddyd man, I thynke hit nat, for than I muste couche 
with hir and leve armys and turnamentis, batellys and ad- 
ventures. And as for to sey to take my pleasaunce with 
peramours, that woll I refuse: in prencipall for drede of 
God, for knyghtes that bene adventures sholde nat be 
advoutrers nothir lecherous, for than they be nat happy 
nother fortunate unto the werrys; for other they shall be 
overcom with a sympler knyght than they be hemself, 
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other ellys they shall sle by unhappe and hir cursednesse 
bettir men than they be hemself. And so who that usyth 
peramours shall be unhappy, and all thynge unhappy that 
is aboute them.’ 

And so sir Launcelot and she departed. And than he rode 
in a depe foreste two dayes and more, and hadde strayte 
lodgynge. So on the thirde day he rode on a longe brydge, 
and there sterte uppon hym suddeynly a passyng foule 
carle. And he smote his horse on the nose, that he turned 
aboute, and asked hym why he rode over that brydge with- 
oute lycence. 

“Why sholde I nat ryde this way?’ seyde sir Launcelotte, 
‘I may not ryde besyde.’ 

‘Thou shalt not chose,’ seyde the carle, and laysshed at 
hym with a grete club shodde with iron. 

Than sir Launcelot drew his swerde and put the stroke 
abacke, and clave his hede unto the pappys. 

And at the ende of the brydge was a fayre vyllage, and all 
peple, men and women, cryed on sir Launcelot and sayde, 
‘Sir knyght, a worse dede duddyst thou never for thyself, 
for thou haste slayne the cheyff porter of oure castell.’ 
Sir Launcelot lete hem sey what they wolde, and streyte he 
rode into the castelle. 

And whan he come into the castell he alyght and tyed his 
horse to a rynge on the walle. And there he sawe a fayre 
grene courte, and thydir he dressid hym, for there hym 
thought was a fayre place to feyght in. So he loked aboute 
hym and sye muche peple in dorys and in wyndowys that 
sayde, ‘Fayre knyghte, thou arte unhappy to com here!’ 

Anone withall there com uppon hym two grete gyauntis 
well armed all save there hedy[s], with two horryble clubbys 
in their hondys. Sir Launcelot put his shylde before hym 
and put the stroke away of that one gyaunte, and with hys 
swerde he clave his hede in sundir. Whan his felowe sawe 
that, he ran away as he were woode, and sir Launcelot aftir 
hym with all his myght, and smote hym on the shuldir and 
clave hym to the navyll. 
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Than sir Launcelot wente into the halle, and there com 
afore hym three score of ladyes and damesels, and all kneled 
unto hym and thanked God and hym of his delyveraunce. 

‘For,’ they seyde, ‘the moste party of us have bene here 
this seven yere [theire] presoners, and we have worched all 
maner of sylke workys for oure mete, and we are all grete 
jentylwomen borne. And blyssed be the tyme, knyght, that 
ever thou were borne, for thou haste done the moste worshyp 
that ever ded knyght in this worlde; that woll we beare 
recorde. And we all pray you to telle us your name, that 
we may telle oure frendis who delyverde us oute of preson.’ 

‘Fayre damesellys,’ he seyde, ‘my name is sir Launcelot 
du Laake.’ 

‘A, sir,’ seyde they all, ‘well mayste thou be he, for ellys 
save yourself, as we demed, there myght never knyght have 
the bettir of thes two jyauntis; for many fayre knyghtes have 
assayed, and here have ended. And many tymes have we 
here wysshed aftir you, and thes two gyauntes dredde never 
knyght but you.’ 

‘Now may ye sey,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘unto your frendys, 
and grete them all fro me; and yf that I com in ony of your 
marchys, shew me such chere as ye have cause. And what 
tresoure that there is in this castel I yeff hit you for a rewarde 
for your grevaunces. And the lorde that is the ownere of this 
castel, | wolde he ressayved hit as is his ryght.’ 

‘Fayre sir,’ they seyde, ‘the name of this castell is called 
Tyntagyll, and a deuke ought hit somtyme that had wedded 
fayre Igrayne, and so aftir that she was wedded to Uther 
Pendragon, and he gate on hir Arthure.’ 

“Well,” seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I undirstonde to whom this 
castel longith.’ 

And so he departed frome them and betaught hem unto 
God, and than he mounted uppon his horse and rode into 
many stronge countreyes and thorow many watyrs and 
valeyes, and evyll was he lodged. And at the laste by fortune 
hym happynd ayenste nyght to come to a fayre courtelage, 
and therein he founde an olde jantylwoman that lodged 
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hym with goode wyll; and there he had good chere for hym 
and his horse. And whan tyme was his oste brought hym 
into a garret over the gate to his bedde. There sir Launcelot 
unarmed hym and set his harneyse by hym and wente to 
bedde, and anone he felle on slepe. 

So aftir there com one on horsebak and knokked at the 
gate in grete haste. Whan sir Launcelot herde this he arose 
up and loked oute at the wyndowe, and sygh by the moone- 
lyght three knyghtes com rydyng aftir that one man, and all 
three laysshynge on hym at onys with swerdys; and that one 
knyght turned on hem knyghtly agayne and defended hym. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘yondir one knyght shall I 
helpe, for hit were shame for me to se three knyghtes on one, 
and yf [he] be there slayne I am partener of his deth.’ 

And therewith he toke his harneys and wente oute at 
a wyndowe by a shete downe to the four knyghtes. And 
than sir Launcelot seyde on hyght, 

‘Turne you, knyghtis, unto me, and leve this feyghtyng 
with that knyght!’ 

And than they three leffte sir Kay and turned unto sir 
Launcelot, and assayled hym on every honde. Than sir Kay 
dressid hym to have holpen sir Launcelot. 

‘Nay, sir,’ sayde he, ‘I woll none of your helpe. Therefore, 
as ye woll have my helpe, lette me alone with hem.’ 

Sir Kay for the plesure of that knyght suffyrd hym for to 
do his wylle and so stoode on syde. Than anone within seven 
strokys sir Launcelot had strykyn hem to the erthe. And 
than they all three cryed, 

‘Sir knyght, we yelde us unto you as a man of myght 
makeles.’ 

‘As to that, I woll nat take youre yeldyng unto me, but 
so that ye woll yelde you unto thys knyght; and on that 
covenaunte I woll save youre lyvys, and ellys nat.’ 

‘Fayre knyght, that were us loth, for as for that knyght, 
we chaced hym hydir, and had overcom hym, had nat ye 
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bene. Therefore to yelde us unto hym hit were no reson.’ 

‘Well, as to that, avyse you well, for ye may chose whether 
ye woll dye other lyve. For and ye be yolden hit shall be 
unto sir Kay.’ 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ they seyde, ‘in savyng of oure lyvys, 
we woll doas thou commaundys us.’ 

‘Than shall ye,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘on Whytsonday 
nexte commynge go unto the courte of kynge Arthure, and 
there shall ye yelde you unto quene Gwenyvere and putte 
you all three in hir grace and mercy, and say that sir Kay sente 
you thydir to be her presoners.’ 

‘Sir,’ they seyde, ‘hit shall be done, by the feyth of oure 
bodyes, and we be men lyvyng.’ 

And there they sware every knyght uppon his swerde, and 
so sir Launcelot suffyrd hem to departe. And than sir Launce- 
lot cnocked at the gate with the pomell of his swerde; and 
with that come his oste, and in they entyrd, he and sir Kay. 

‘Sir,’ seyde his oste, ‘I wente ye had bene in your bed.’ 

‘So I was, but I arose and lepe oute at my wyndow for 
to helpe an olde felowe of myne.’ 

So whan they come nye the lyght sir Kay knew well hit 
was sir Launcelot, and therewith he kneled downe and 
thanked hym of all his kyndenesse, that he had holpyn hym 
twyse frome the deth. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I have nothyng done but that me ought for 
to do. And ye ar welcom, and here shall ye repose you and 
take your reste.’ 

Whan sir Kay was unarmed he asked aftir mete. Anone 
there was mete fette for hym and he ete strongly. And whan 
he had sowped they wente to their beddys and were lodged 
togydyrs in one bed. 

So on the morne sir Launcelot arose erly and leffte sir Kay 
slepyng. And sir Launcelot toke sir Kayes armoure and his 
shylde and armed hym; and so he wente to the stable and 
sadylde his horse, and toke his leve of his oste and departed. 
Than sone aftir arose sir Kay and myssid sir Launcelot, and 
than he aspyed that he had his armoure and his horse. 
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‘Now, be my fayth, I know welle that he woll greve som 
of the courte of kyng Arthure, for on hym knyghtes woll 
be bolde and deme that hit is I, and that woll begyle them. 
And bycause of his armoure and shylde I am sure I shall 
ryde in pease.’ 5 

And than sone sir Kay departed and thanked his oste. 

Now turne we unto sir Launcelot that had ryddyn longe (12) 
ina grete foreste. And at the laste he com unto a low countrey 
full of fayre ryvers and fayre meedys; and before hym he 
sawe a longe brydge, and three pavylyons stood thereon, of 10 
sylke and sendell of dyverse hew. And withoute the pavy- 
lyons hynge three whyght shyldys on trouncheouns of sperys, 
and grete longe sperys stood upryght by the pavylyons, and 
at every pavylyon dore stoode three freysh knyghtes. 

And so sir Launcelot passed by hem and spake no worde. 
But whan he was paste the three knyghtes knew hym and 
seyde hit was the proude sir Kay: 

“He wenyth no knyght so good as he, and the contrary is 
oftyn proved. Be my fayth,’ seyde one of the knyghtes, his 
name was sir Gawtere, ‘I woll ryde aftir hym and assay hym 20 
for all his pryde; and ye may beholde how that I spede.’ 

So sir Gawtere armed hym and hynge his shylde uppon 
his sholdir, and mounted uppon a grete horse, and gate his 107° 
speare in his honde, and wallopte aftir sir Launcelot. And 
whan he come nyghe hym he cryed, ‘Abyde, thou proude 25 
knyght, sir Kay! for thou shalt nat passe all quyte.’ So sir 
Launcelot turned hym, and eythir feautyrd their sperys and 
com togedyrs with all their myghtes. And sir Gawters speare 
brake, but sir Launcelot smote hym downe horse and man. 

And whan he was at the erthe his brethyrn seyde, 30 

‘Yondir knyght is natsir Kay, for he is far bygger than he.’ 

‘I dare ley my hede,’ seyde sir Gylmere, ‘yondir knyght 
hath slayne sir Kay and hath takyn hys horse and harneyse.’ 

‘Whether hit be so other no,’ seyde sir Raynolde, ‘lette 
us mounte on oure horsys and rescow oure brothir, sir 
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Gawtere. For payne of deth, we all shall have worke inow 
to macche that knyght; for ever mesemyth by his persone 
hit is sir Launcelot other sir Trystrams other sir Pelleas, the 
good knyght. 7 

Than anone they toke their horsys and overtoke sir 
Launcelot. And sir Gylmere put forth his speare and ran 
to sir Launcelot, and sir Launcelot smote hym downe, that 
he lay in a sowghe. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Raynolde, ‘thou arte a stronge man, 
and as I suppose thou haste slayne my two bretherne, for 
the whyche rysyth my herte sore agaynste the. And yf I 
myght wyth my worshyppe I wolde not have ado with the, 
but nedys I muste take suche parte as they do. And therefore, 
knyght, kepe thyselfe!’ 

And so they hurtylde togydyrs with all their myghtes and 
all to-shevird bothe there spearys, and than they drew hir 
swerdys and laysshed togydir egirly. Anone there[with Jall 
arose sir Gawtere and come unto his brother sir Gyllymere, 
and bade hym aryse, ‘and helpe we oure brothir, sir Raynolde, 
that yondir merveylously macchyth yondir good knyght.’ 
Therewithall they hurteled unto sir Launcelot. And whan 
he sawe them com he smote a sore stroke unto sir Raynolde, 
that he felle of his horse to the grounde, and than he caste to 
the othir two bretherne, and at two strokys he strake hem _ 
downe to the erthe. Wyth that sir Raynolde gan up sterte 
with his hede all blody and com streyte unto sir Launcelot. 

‘Now let be,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I was not far frome 
the whan thou were made knyght, sir Raynolde, and also 
I know thou arte a good knygnt, and lothe I were to sle the.’ 

‘Gramercy,’ seyde sir Raynolde, ‘of your goodnesse, and 
I dare say as for me and my bretherne, [we] woll nat be 
loth to yelde us unto you, with that we know youre name; 
for welle we know ye ar not sir Kay.’ 

‘As for that, be as be may. For ye shal yelde you unto 
dame Gwenyvere, and loke that ye be there on Whytsonday 
and yelde you unto hir as presoners, and sey that sir Kay 
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sente you unto hir.” Than they swore hit sholde be done, 
and [so] passed forth sir Launcelot, and ecchone of the 
bretherne halpe other as well as they myght. 

So sir Launcelotte rode into a depe foreste, and there by 
hym in a slade he sey four knyghtes hovynge undir an oke, 
and they were of Arthurs courte: one was sir Sagramour le 
Desyrus, and sir Ector de Marys, and sir Gawayne, and sir 
Uwayne. And anone as these four knyghtes had aspyed sir 
Launcelot they wende by his armys that hit had bene sir Kay. 

‘Now, be my fayth,’ sayde sir Sagramoure, ‘I woll preve 
sir Kayes myght,’ and gate his spere in his honde and com 
towarde sir Launcelot. 

Than sir Launcelot was ware of his commyngand knew hym 
well, and featured his speareagaynste hym and smote sir Sagra- 
moure so sore that horse and man wente bothe to the erthe. 

‘Lo, my felowys,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘yondir may ye se 
what a buffette he hath gyffen! Methynkyth that knyght is 
muche bygger than ever was sir Kay. Now shall ye se what 
I may do to hym.’ 

So sir Ector gate his spere in his honde and walopte 
towarde sir Launcelot, and sir Launcelot smote hym evyn 
thorow the shylde and his sholdir, that man and horse wente 
to the erthe, and ever his spere helde. 

‘Be my fayth,’ sayde sir Uwayne, ‘yondir is a stronge 
knyght, and I am sure he hath slayne Kay. And I se be his 
grete strengthe hit woll be harde to macche hym.’ 

And therewithall sir Uwayne gate his speare and rode 
towarde sir Launcelot. And sir Launcelot knew hym well 
and lette hi(s) horse renne on the playne and gaff hym suche 
a buffette that he was astooned, and longe he wyste nat 
where he was. 

‘Now se I welle,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I muste encountir 
with that knyght,’ and dressed his shylde and gate a good 
speare in his honde and lete renne at sir Launcelot with all 
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charged so sore uppon hym that his horse reversed up-so- 
downe, and muche sorow had sir Gawayne to avoyde his 
horse. And so sir Launcelot passed on a pace and smyled 
and seyde, ‘God gyff hym joy that this spere made, for 
there cam never a bettir in my honde.’ 

Than the four knyghtes wente echone to other and com- 
forted each other and seyde, 

‘What sey ye by this geste,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that with 
one spere hath felde us all four ?’ 

‘We commaunde hym to the devyll,’ they seyde all, ‘for 
he is a man of grete myght.’ 

‘Ye may say hit well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that he [is] a 
man of myght, for I dare ley my hede hit is sir Launcelot: 
I know hym well by his rydyng.’ 

‘Latte hym go,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘for whan we com to 
the courte we shall wete.’ 

Than had they much sorow to gete their horsis agayne. 

Now leve we there and speke we of sir Launcelot that 
rode a grete whyle in a depe foreste. And as he rode he 
sawe a blak brachette sekyng in maner as hit had bene in 
the feaute of an hurte dere. And therewith he rode aftir 
the brachette and he saw lye on the grounde a large feaute 
of bloode. And than sir Launcelot rode faster, and ever the 
brachette loked behynde hir, and so she wente thorow a 
grete marys, and ever sir Launcelot folowed. 

And than was he ware of an olde maner, and thydir ran 
the brachette and so over a brydge. So sir Launcelot rode 
over that brydge that was olde and feble, and whan he com 
in the myddys of a grete halle there he seye lye dede a knyght 
that was a semely man, and that brachette lycked his woundis. 
And therewithall com oute a lady wepyng and wryngyng 
hir hondys, and sayde, 

“Knyght, to muche sorow hast thou brought me.’ 

“Why sey ye so?’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘I dede never this 
knyght no harme, for hydir by the feaute of blood this 
brachet brought me. And therefore, fayre lady, be nat 
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dyspleased with me, for I am full sore agreved for your 
grevaunce.’ 

‘Truly, sir,’ she seyde, ‘I trowe hit be nat ye that hath 
slayne my husbonde, for he that dud that dede is sore 
| and is never lykly to be hole, that shall I ensure 

ym. 

‘What was youre husbondes name?” seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Sir, his name was called sir Gylberd the Bastarde, one of 
the beste knyghtys of the worlde, and he that hath slayne 
hym I know nat his name.’ 

‘Now God sende you bettir comforte,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

And so he departed and wente into the foreste agayne, 
and there he mette with a damesell the whyche knew hym 
well. And she seyde on lowde, 

“Well be ye founde, my lorde. And now I requyre you 
of your knyghthode helpe my brother that is sore wounded 
and never styntyth bledyng; for this day he fought with sir 
Gylberte the Bastarde and slew hym in playne batayle, and 
there was my brother sore wounded. And there is a lady, 
a sorseres, that dwellyth in a castel here bysyde, and this 
day she tolde me my brothers woundys sholde never be hole 
tyll I coude fynde a knyght wolde go into the Chapel 
Perelus, and there he sholde fynde a swerde and a blody 
cloth that the woundid knyght was lapped in; and a pece of 
that cloth and that swerde sholde hele my brother, with that 
his woundis were serched with the swerde and the cloth.’ 

‘This is a mervelouse thyng,’ seyde sir Launcelot, “but 
what is your brothirs name?’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘sir Melyot de Logyrs.’ 

‘That me repentys,’ seyde sir Launcelotte, ‘for he is a 
felow of the Table Rounde, and to his helpe I woll do my 
power.’ 

Than she sayde, ‘Sir, folow ye evyn this hygheway, and 
hit woll brynge you to the Chapel Perelus, and here I shall 
abyde tyll God sende you agayne. And yf you spede nat 
I know no knyght lyvynge that may encheve that adventure.’ 
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Ryght so sir Launcelot departed, and whan he com to the 
Chapell Perelus he alyght downe and tyed his horse unto 
a lytyll gate. And as sone as he was within the chyrche-yerde 
he sawe on the frunte of the chapel many fayre ryche 
shyldis turned up-so-downe, and many of tho shyldis sir 
Launcelot had sene knyghtes bere byforehande. With that 
he sawe by hym there stonde a thirty grete knyghtes, more 
by a yerde than any man that ever he had sene, and all they 
grenned and gnasted at sir Launcelot. And whan he sawe 
their countenaunce he dredde hym sore, and so put his 
shylde before hym and toke his swerde in his honde redy 
unto batayle. 

And they all were armed all in blak harneyse, redy with 
her shyldis and her swerdis redy drawyn. And as sir 
Launcelot wolde have gone thorow them they skaterd on 
every syde of hym and gaff hym the way, and therewith 
he wexed bolde and entyrde into the chapel. And there 
he sawe no lyght but a dymme lampe brennyng, and than 
was he ware of a corpus hylled with a clothe of sylke. Than 
sir Launcelot stouped doune and kutte a pese away of that 
cloth, and than hit fared undir hym as the grounde had 
quaked a lytyll; therewithall he feared. 

And than he sawe a fayre swerde lye by the dede knyght, 
and that he gate in his honde and hyed hym oute of the 
chapell. Anone as ever he was in the chapell-yerde all the 
knyghtes spake to hym with grymly voyces and seyde, 

‘Knyght, sir Launcelot, lay that swerde frome the or thou 
shalt dye!’ 

“Whether that I lyve other dye,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘with 
no wordys grete gete ye hit agayne. Therefore fyght for hit 
and ye lyst.’ 

Than ryght so he passed thorowoute them. And byyonde 
a ae there mette hym a fayre damesell and 
seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot, leve that swerde behynde the, other thou 
wolt dye for hit.’ 

‘I leve hit not,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for no thretyng.’ 
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‘No,’ seyde she, ‘and thou dyddyste leve that swerde 
quene Gwenyvere sholde thou never se.’ 

‘Than were I a foole and I wolde leve this swerde.’ 

‘Now, jantyll knyghte,’ seyde the damesell, ‘I requyre the 
to kysse me but onys.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that God me forbede.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ seyde she, ‘and thou haddyst kyssed me thy 
lyff dayes had be done. And now, alas,’ she seyde, ‘I have 
loste all my laboure, for I ordeyned this chapell for thy sake 
and for sir Gawayne. And onys I had hym within me, and 
at that tyme he fought with this knyght that lyeth dede in 
yondir chapell, sir Gylberte the Bastarde, and at that tyme 
he smote the lyffte honde of sir Gylberte. And, sir Launcelot, 
now I telle the: I have loved the this seven yere, [but] there 
may no woman have thy love but quene Gwenyver; and 
sytthen I myght nat rejoyse the nother thy body on lyve, 
I had kepte no more joy in this worlde but to have thy body 
dede. Than wolde I have bawmed hit and sered hit, and so to 
have kepte hit my lyve dayes; and dayly I sholde have 
clypped the and kyssed the, dispyte of quene Gwenyvere..’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘Jesu preserve me frome 
your subtyle crauftys!’ 

And therewithall he toke his horse and so departed frome 
hir. Andas the booke seyth, whan sir Launcelot was departed 
she toke suche sorow that she deyde within a fourtenyte; and 
hir name was called Hallewes the Sorseres, lady of the castell 
Nygurmous. And anone sir Launcelot mette with the dame- 
sel, sir Melyottis systir, and whan she sawe hym she clapped 
hir hondys and wepte for joy. And than they rode into a 
castell thereby where lay sir Melyot, and anone as sir Launce- 
lot sye hym he knew hym, but he was passyng paale as the 
erthe for bledynge. Whan sir Melyot saw sir Launcelot he 
kneled uppon his kneis and cryed on hyghte: 

‘A, lorde, sir Launcelot, helpe me anone!’ 

Than sir Launcelot lepe unto hym and towched his 
woundys with sir Gylbardys swerde, and than he wyped his 
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woundys with a parte of the bloody cloth that sir Gylbarde 
was wrapped in; and anone an holer man in his lyff was he 
never. 

And than there was grete joy betwene hem, and they made 
sir Launcelot all the chere that they myghte. And so on the 
morne sir Launcelot toke his leve and bade sir Melyot hyghe 
hym ‘to the courte of my lorde Arthure, for hit drawyth 
nyghe to the feste of Pentecoste. And there, by the grace 
of God, ye shall fynde me.’ And therewith they departed. 

And so sir Launcelot rode thorow many stronge contrayes, 
over mores and valeis, tyll by fortune he com to a fayre 
castell. And as he paste beyonde the castell hym thought 
he herde bellys rynge, and than he was ware of a faucon 
com over his hede fleyng towarde an hyghe elme, and longe 
lunes aboute her feete. And she flowe unto the elme to 
take hir perche, the lunes overcast aboute a bowghe; and 
whan she wolde have tane hir flyght she hynge by the leggis 
faste. And sir Launcelot syghe how (s)he hynge, and behelde 
the fayre faucon perygot; and he was sory for hir. The 
meanewhyle cam a lady oute of a castell and cryed on 
hyghe: 

‘A, Launcelot, Launcelot! as thow arte floure of all 
knyghtes, helpe me to gete me my hauke; for and my hauke 
be loste my lorde wolde destroy me, for I kepte the hauke and 
she slypped fro me. And yf my lorde my husbande wete hit, 
he is so hasty that he wyll sle me.’ 

“What is your lordis name?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘his name is sir Phelot, a knyght that 
longyth unto the kynge of North Galys.’ 

“Welle, fayre lady, syn that ye know my name and requyre 
me of knyghthode to helpe, I woll do what I may to gete youre 
hauke; and yet God knowyth I am an evyll clymber, and the 
tre is passynge hyghe, and fewe bowys to helpe me withall.’ 

And therewith sir Launcelot alyght and tyed his horse to 
the same tre, and prayde the lady to onarme hym. And so 
whan he was unarmed he put of all his clothis unto his shurte 
and his breche, and with myght and grete force he clambe 
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up to the faucon and tyed the lunes to a grete rotyn boysh, 
and threwe the hauke downe with the buysh. 

And anone the lady gate the hauke in hir honde; and 
therewithall com oute sir Phelot oute of the grevys sud- 
deynly, that was hir husbonde, all armed and with his naked 
swerde in his honde, and sayde, 

‘A knyght, sir Launcelot, now I have founde the as I 
wolde,’ he stondyng at the boole of the tre to sle hym. 

. lady!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘why have ye betrayed 
me! 

‘She hath done,’ seyde sir Phelot, ‘but as I commaunded 
hir, and therefore there is none othir boote but thyne oure 
is com that thou muste dye.’ 

‘That were shame unto the,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘thou 
an armed knyght to sle a nakyd man by treson.’ 

‘Thou gettyste none other grace,’ seyde sir Phelot, ‘and 
therefore helpe thyself and thou can.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that shall be thy shame; 
but syn thou wolt do none other, take myne harneys with 
the and hange my swerde there uppon a bowghe that I 
may gete hit, and than do thy beste [to] sle me and thou 
can. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Phelot, ‘for I know the bettir than thou 
wenyste. Therefore thou gettyst no wepyn and | may kepe 
the therefro.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ever a knyght sholde dey 
wepynles!’ 

And therewith he wayted above hym and undir hym, and 
over hym above his hede he sawe a rowgh spyke, a bygge 
bowghe leveles. And therewith he brake hit of by the body, 
and than he com lowar, and awayted how his owne horse 
stoode, and suddenyly he lepe on the farther syde of his 
horse froward the knyght. And than sir Phelot laysshed at 
hym egerly to have slayne hym, but sir Launcelot put away 
the stroke with the rowgh spyke, and therewith toke hym 
on the hede, that downe he felle in a sowghe to the grounde. 
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So than sir Launcelot toke his swerde oute of his honde and 
strake his necke in two pecys. 

‘Alas!’ than cryed that lady, ‘why haste thou slayne my 
husbonde ?” 

‘I am nat causer,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘but with falshede 
ye wolde have had me slayne with treson, and now hit is 
fallyn on you bothe.’ 

And than she sowned as though she wolde dey. And 
therewith sir Launcelot gate all his armoure as well as he 
myght and put hit uppon hym for drede of more resseite, 
for he dredde hym that the knyghtes castell was so nyghe 
hym; and as sone as he myght he toke his horse and de- 
parted, and thanked God that he had escaped that harde 
adventure. 

So sir Launcelot rode many wylde wayes thorowoute 
morys and mares, and as he rode in a valay, he sey a knyght 
chasyng a lady with a naked swerde to have slayne hir. 
And by fortune, as this knyght sholde have slayne thys lady, 
she cryed on sir Launcelot and prayde hym to rescowe her. 

Whan sir Launcelot sye that myschyff, he toke his horse 
and rode betwene hem, sayynge, 2 

‘Knyght, fye for shame, why wolte thou sle this lady? 
Shame unto the and all knyghtes!’ 

‘What haste thou to do betwyxte me and my wyff? I 
woll sle her magré thyne hede.’ 

‘That shall ye nat,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘for rather we 
woll have ado togydyrs.’ 

‘Sir Launcelot,’ seyde the knyght, ‘thou doste nat thy 
parte, for thys lady hath betrayed me.’ 

‘Hit is not so,’ seyde the lady, ‘truly, he seyth wronge on 
me. And for bycause I love [and] cherysshe my cousyn 
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the of trewe knyghthode, kepe me and save me, for what- 
somever he sey he woll sle me, for he is withoute mercy.’ 

‘Have ye no doute: hit shalle nat lye in his power.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the knyght, ‘in your syght I woll be ruled as 
ye woll have me.’ 

And so sir Launcelot rode on the one syde and she on the 
other syde. And he had nat redyn but a whyle but the knyght 
bade sir Launcelot turne hym and loke behynde hym, and 
seyde, ‘Sir, yondir com men of armys aftir [us] rydynge.’ 
And so sir Launcelot turned hym and thought no treson; 
and therewith was the knyght and the lady on one syde, and 
suddeynly he swapped of the ladyes hede. And whan sir 
Launcelot had aspyed hym what he had done, he seyde and 
so called hym: “Traytoure, thou haste shamed me for evir!’ 
And suddeynly sir Launcelot alyght of his horse and pulde 
oute his swerde to sle hym. And therewithall he felle to the 
erthe and gryped sir Launcelot by the thyghes and cryed 
mercy. 

‘Fye on the,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘thou shamefull knyght! 
Thou mayste have no mercy: therefore aryse and fyghte 
with me!’ 

‘Nay,’ sayde the knyght, ‘I woll never aryse tylle ye 
graunte me mercy.’ 

‘Now woll I proffyr the fayre: I woll unarme me unto my 
shyrte [and I woll have nothyng upon me but my sherte] 
and my swerde in my honde, and yf thou can sle me, quyte 
be thou for ever.’ 

‘Nay, sir, that woll I never.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘take this lady and the hede, 
and bere [it] uppon the; and here shalt thou swere uppon 
my swerde to bere hit allwayes uppon thy bak and never to 
reste tyll thou com to my lady, quene Gwenyver.’ 

‘Sir, that woll I do, by the feyth of my bo[d]y.’ 

‘Now what is youre name?’ 

‘Sir, my name is sir Pedy[v]ere.’ 

‘In a shamefull oure were thou borne,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 
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So sir Pedyvere departed with the lady dede and the 
hede togydir, and founde the quene with kynge Arthure at 
Wynchestir; and there he tolde all the trouthe. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the quene, ‘this is an horryble dede 
and a shamefull, and a grete rebuke unto sir Launcelot, but 
natwythstondyng his worshyp is knowyn in many dyverse 
contreis. But this shall I gyff you in penaunce: make ye 
as good skyffte as ye can, ye shall bere this lady with you 
on horsebak unto the Pope of Rome, and of hym resseyve 
youre penaunce for your foule dedis. And ye shall nevir 
reste one nyght thereas ye do another, and ye go to ony 
bedde the dede body shall lye with you.’ 

This oth he there made and so departed. And as hit 
tellyth in the Frenshe booke, whan he com unto Rome the 
Pope there bade hym go agayne unto quene Gwenyver, and 
in Rome was his lady buryed by the Popys commaunde- 
ment. And after thys knyght sir Pedyvere fell to grete 
goodnesse and was an holy man and an hermyte. 

Now turne we unto sir Launcelot du Lake that com home 
two dayes before the feste of Pentecoste, and the kynge 
and all the courte were passyng fayne. And whan Gawayne, 
sir Uwayne, sir Sagramoure, and sir Ector de Mares sye 
sir Launcelot in Kayes armour, than they wyste well that hit 
was he that smote hem downe all wyth one spere. Than there 
was lawghyng and smylyng amonge them, and ever now and 
now com all the knyghtes home that were presoners with 
sir Terquyn, and they all honoured sir Launcelot. 

Whan sir Gaherys herde h[e]m speke he sayde, ‘I sawe 
all the batayle from the begynnynge to the endynge,’ and 
there he tolde kynge Arthure all how hit was and how sir 
Terquyn was the strongest knyght that ever he saw excep[t Je 
sir Launcelot; and there were many knyghtes bare hym 
recorde, three score. Than sir Kay tolde the kynge how sir 
Launcelot rescowed hym whan he sholde have bene slayne, 
and how ‘he made the three knyghtes yelde hem to me and 
nat to hym’. And there they were all three and bare recorde. 
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‘And by Jesu,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘sir Launcelot toke my 
harneyse and leffte me his, and I rode in Goddys pece and 
no man wolde have ado with me.’ 

Anone therewith com three knyghtes that fought with 
sir Launcelot at the longe brydge; and there they yelded 
them unto sir Kay, and sir Kay forsoke them and seyde he 
fought never with hem. ‘But I shall ease your hertes,’ seyde 
sir Kay, ‘yondir is sir Launcelot that overcam you.’ Whan 
they wyste that, they were glad. And than sir Melyot de 
Logrys come home and tolde hym and the kynge how 
sir Launcelot had saved hym frome the deth, and all his 
dedys was knowyn: how the quenys sorserers four had hym 
in preson, and how he was delyverde by the kynge Bagde- 
magus doughter. 

Also there was tolde all the grete armys that sir Launcelot 
dud betwyxte the two kynges, that ys for to say the kynge 
of North Galys and kyng Bagdemagus: all the trouth sir Ga- 
halantyne dud telle, and sir Mador de la Porte, and sir Mor- 
dred, for they were at the same turnement. Than com 
in the lady that knew sir Launcelot whan that he wounded 
sir Belleus at the pavylyon; and there at the requeste of 
sir Launcelot sir Belleus was made knyght of the Rounde 
Table: 

And so at that tyme sir Launcelot had the grettyste name 
of ony knyght of the worlde, and moste he was honoured of 
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BOOK VI 


+— CHAPTER I -— 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR LIONEL DEPARTED FROM 
THE COURT, AND HOW SIR LIONEL LEFT HIM SLEEPING 
AND WAS TAKEN. 


oon after that King Arthur was come from Rome into England, 
nee all the knights of the Table Round resorted unto the king, 
and made many jousts and tournaments, and some there were that 
were but knights, which increased so in arms and worship that they 
passed all their fellows in prowess and noble deeds, and that was 
well proved on many; but in especial it was proved on Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, for in all tournaments and jousts and deeds of arms, both 
for life and death, he passed all other knights, and at no time he was 
never overcome but if it were by treason or enchantment; so Sir 
Launcelot increased so marvellously in worship, and in honour, 
therefore is he the first knight that the French book maketh mention 
of after King Arthur came from Rome. Wherefore Queen Guenever 
had him in great favour above all other knights, and in certain he 
loved the queen again above all other ladies and damosels of his life, 
and for her he did many deeds of arms, and saved her from the fire 
through his noble chivalry. 

Thus Sir Launcelot rested him long with play and game. And 
then he thought himself to prove himself in strange adventures, 
then he bade his nephew, Sir Lionel, for to make him ready; for 
we two will seek adventures. So they mounted on their horses, 
armed at all rights, and rode into a deep forest and so into a deep 
plain. And then the weather was hot about noon, and Sir 
Launcelot had great lust to sleep. Then Sir Lionel espied a great 
apple-tree that stood by an hedge, and said, Brother, yonder is a 
fair shadow, there may we rest us and our horses. It is well said, 
fair brother, said Sir Launcelot, for this eight year I was not so 
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sleepy as 1am now; and so they there alighted and tied their horses 
unto sundry trees, and so Sir Launcelot laid him down under an 
apple-tree, and his helm he laid under his head. And Sir Lionel 
waked while he slept. So Sir Launcelot was asleep passing fast. 

And in the meanwhile there came three knights riding, as fast flee- 
ing as ever they might ride. And there followed them three but one 
knight. And when Sir Lionel saw him, him thought he saw never so 
great a knight, nor so well faring a man, neither so well apparelled 
unto all rights. So within a while this strong knight had overtaken 
one of these knights, and there he smote him to the cold earth that 
he lay still. And then he rode unto the second knight, and smote him 
so that man and horse fell down. And then straight to the third knight 
he rode, and smote him behind his horse’s arse a spear length. And 
then he alighted down and reined his horse on the bridle, and bound 
all the three knights fast with the reins of their own bridles. When 
Sir Lionel saw him do thus, he thought to assay him, and made him 
ready, and stilly and privily he took his horse, and thought not for to 
awake Sir Launcelot. And when he was mounted upon his horse, he 
overtook this strong knight, and bade him turn, and the other smote 
Sir Lionel so hard that horse and man he bare to the earth, and so 
he alighted down and bound him fast, and threw him overthwart his 
own horse, and so he served them all four, and rode with them away 
to his own castle. And when he came there he gart unarm them, and 
beat them with thorns all naked, and after pul them in a deep prison 
where were many more knights, that made great dolour. 


a GEA LE RAL, 


HOW SIR ECTOR FOLLOWED FOR TO: SEEKS 
LAUNCELOT, AND HOW HE WAS TAKEN BY SIR TURQUINE. 


HEN Sir Ector de Maris wist that Sir Launcelot was passed 
Wow of the court to seek adventures, he was wroth with 


himself, and made him ready to seek Sir Launcelot, and as he had 


at 
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ridden long in a great forest he met with a man was like a forester. 
Fair fellow, said Sir Ector, knowest thou in this country any adven- 
tures that be here nigh hand? Sir, said the forester, this country 
know I well, and hereby, within this mile, is a strong manor, and 
well dyked, and by that manor, on the left hand, there is a fair ford 
of for horses to drink of, and over that ford there groweth a fair 
tree, and thereon hang many fair shields that wielded sometime 
good knights, and at the hole of the tree hangeth a basin of copper 
and latten, and strike upon that basin with the butt of thy spear 
thrice, and soon after thou shalt hear new tidings, and else hast 
thou the fairest grace that many a year had ever knight that passed 
through this forest. Gramercy, said Sir Ector, and departed and 
came to the tree, and saw many fair shields. And among them he 
saw his brother’s shield, Sir Lionel, and many more that he knew 
that were his fellows of the Round Table, the which grieved his 
heart, and promised to revenge his brother. 

Then anon Sir Ector beat on the basin as he were wood, and 
then he gave his horse drink at the ford, and there came a knight 
behind him and bade him come out of the water and make him 
ready; and Sir Ector anon turned him shortly, and in feuter cast 
his spear, and smote the other knight a great buffet that his horse 
turned twice about. This was well done, said the strong knight, and 
knightly thou hast stricken me; and therewith he rushed his horse 
on Sir Ector, and cleight him under his right arm, and bare him 
clean out of the saddle, and rode with him away into his own hall, 
and threw him down in midst of the floor. The name of this knight 
was Sir Turquine. Then he said unto Sir Ector, For thou hast done 
this day more unto me than any knight did these twelve years, 
now will I grant thee thy life, so thou wilt be sworn to be my pris- 
oner all they life days. Nay, said Sir Ector, that will I never promise 
thee, but that I will do mine advantage. That me repenteth, said 
Sir Turquine. And then he gart to unarm him, and beat him with 
thorns all naked, and sithen put him down in a deep dungeon, 
where he knew many of his fellows. But when Sir Ector saw Sir 
Lionel, then made he great sorrow. Alas, brother, said Sir Ector, 
where is my brother Sir Launcelot? Fair brother, I left him asleep 


when that I from him yode, under an apple-tree, and what is 
become of him I cannot tell you. Alas, said the knights, but Sir 
Launcelot help us we may never be delivered, for we know now 
no knight that is able to match our master Turquine. 


wo ChAPTER [1] =m 


HOVrrOoUrRrOuUrENS FOUND TAUNCELOT SLEEPING, AND 
HOW BY ENCHANTMENT HE WAS TAKEN AND LED INTO 
(CCX 


INE. leave we these knights prisoners, and speak we of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake that lieth under the apple-tree sleeping. 
Even about the noon there came by him four queens of great 
estate: and, for the heat should not annoy them, there rode four 
knights about them, and bare a cloth of green silk on four spears, 
betwixt them and the sun, and the queens rode on four white 
mules. Thus as they rode they heard by them a great horse grimly 
neigh, then were they ware of a sleeping knight, that lay all armed 
under an apple-tree; anon as these queens looked on his face, they 
knew it was Sir Launcelot. Then they began for to strive for that 
knight, everych one said they would have him to her love. We shall 
not strive, said Morgan le Fay, that was King Arthur’s sister, I shall 
put an enchantment upon him that he shall not awake in six hours, 
and then I will lead him away unto my castle, and when he is 
surely within my hold, I shall take the enchantment from him, and 
then let him choose which of us he will have unto paramour. 

So this enchantment was cast upon Sir Launcelot, and then they 
laid him upon his shield, and bare him so on horseback betwixt 
two knights, and brought him unto the castle Chariot, and there 
they laid him in a chamber cold, and at night they sent unto him 
a fair damosel with his supper ready dight. By that the enchant- 
ment was past, and when she came she saluted him, and asked 
him what cheer. I cannot say, fair damosel, said Sir Launcelot, for 
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{ wot not how I came into this castle but it be by an enchantment. 
Sir, said she, ye must make good cheer, and if ye be such a knight 
as it is said ye be, I shall tell you more to-morn by prime of the 
day. Gramercy, fair damosel, said Sir Launcelot, of your good will 
I require you. And so she departed. And there he lay all that night 
without comfort of anybody. And on the morn early came these 
four queens, passingly well beseen, all they bidding him good 
morn, and he them again. 

Sir knight, the four queens said, thou must understand thou art 
our prisoner, and we here know thee well that thou art Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, King Ban’s son, and because we understand 
your worthiness, that thou art the noblest knight living, and as we 
know well there can no lady have thy love but one, and that is 
Queen Guenever, and now thou shalt lose her for ever, and she 
thee, and therefore thee behoveth now to choose one of us four. 
I am the Queen Morgan le Fay, queen of the land of Gore, and 
here is the queen of Northgalis, and the queen of Eastland, and the 
queen of the Out Isles; now choose one of us which thou wilt have 
to thy paramour, for thou mayest not choose or else in this prison 
to die. This is an hard case, said Sir Launcelot, that either I must 
die or else choose one of you, yet had J liefer to die in this prison 
with worship, than to have one of you to my paramour maugre 
my head. And therefore ye be answered, I will none of you, for ye 
be false enchantresses, and as for my lady, Dame Guenever, were 
I at my liberty as | was, I would prove it on you or on yours, that 
she is the truest lady unto her lord living. Well, said the queens, is 
this your answer, that ye will refuse us. Yea, on my life, said Sir 
Launcelot, refused ye be of me. So they departed and left him there 
alone that made great sorrow. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS DELIVERED BY THE MEAN OF A 
DAMOSEL. 


RR so at the noon came the damosel unto him with his dinner, 
and asked him what cheer. Truly, fair damosel, said Sir Launcelot, 
in my life days never so ill. Sir, she said, that me repenteth, but an ye 
will be ruled by me, I shall help you out of this distress, and ye shall 
have no shame nor villainy, so that ye hold me a promise. Fair 
damosel, I will grant you, and sore I am of these queen-sorceresses 
afeard, for they have destroyed many a good knight. Sir, said she, that 
is sooth, and for the renown and bounty that they hear of you they 
would have your love, and Sir, they say, your name is Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, the flower of knights, and they be passing wroth with you 
that ye have refused them. But Sir, an ye would promise me to help 
my father on Tuesday next coming, that hath made a tournament 
betwixt him and the King of Northgalis — for the last Tuesday past 
my father lost the field through three knights of Arthur's court —a@n 
ye will be there on Tuesday next coming, and help my father, to- mom 
or prime, by the grace of God, I shall deliver you clean. Fair maiden, 
said Sir Launcelot, tell me what is your father’s name, and then shall 
I give you an answer. Sir knight, she said, my father is King 
Bagdemagus, that was foul rebuked at the last tournament. I know 
your father well, said Sir Launcelot, for a noble king and a good knight, 
and by the faith of my body, ye shall have my body ready to do your 
father and you service at that day. Sir, she said, gramercy, and to-morn 
await ye be ready betimes, and I shall be she that shall deliver you and 
take you your armour and your horse, shield and spear, and hereby, 
within this ten mile, is an abbey of white monks, there I pray you that 
ye me abide, and thither shall I bring my father unto you. All this shall 
be done, said Sir Launcelot, as I am true knight. 

And so she departed, and came on the morn early, and found 
him ready; then she brought him out of twelve locks, and brought 
him unto his armour, and when he was clean armed, she brought 


him until his own horse, and lightly he saddled him and took a 
great spear in his hand, and so rode forth, and said, Fair damosel, 
I shall not fail you, by the grace of God. And so he rode into a great 
forest all that day, and never could find no highway, and so the 
night fell on him, and then was he ware in a slade, of a pavilion 
of red sendal. By my faith, said Sir Launcelot, in that pavilion will 
I lodge all this night, and so there he alighted down, and tied his 
horse to the pavilion, and there he unarmed him, and there he 
found a bed, and laid him therein and fell asleep sadly. 
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HOW A KNIGHT FOUND SIR LAUNCELOT LYING IN HIS 
LEMAN'S BED, AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOUGHT WITH 
THE KNIGHT. 


HEN Within an hour there came the knight to whom the pavil- 
lean ought, and he weened that his leman had lain in that bed, 
and so he laid him down beside Sir Launcelot, and took him in his 
arms and began to kiss him. And when Sir Launcelot felt a rough 
beard kissing him, he started out of the bed lightly, and the other 
knight after him, and either of them gat their swords in their hands, 
and out at the pavilion door went the knight of the pavilion, and 
Sir Launcelot followed him, and there by a little slake Sir Launcelot 
wounded him sore, nigh unto the death. And then he yielded him 
unto Sir Launcelot, and so he granted him, so that he would tell 
him why he came into the bed. Sir, said the knight, the pavilion is 
mine own, and there this night I had assigned my lady to have 
slept with me, and now Lam likely to die of this wound. That me 
repenteth, said Launcelot, of your hurt, but I was adread of trea- 
son, for I was late beguiled, and therefore come on your way into 
your pavilion and take your rest, and as I suppose I shall staunch 
your blood. And so they went both into the pavilion, and anon Sir 
Launcelot staunched his blood. 


Therewithal came the knight’s lady, that was a passing fair lady, 
and when she espied that her lord Belleus was sore wounded, she 
cried out on Sir Launcelot, and made great dole out of measure. 
Peace, my lady and my love, said Belleus, for this knight is a good 
man, and a knight adventurous, and there he told her all the cause 
how he was wounded: And when that I yielded me unto him, he 
left me goodly and hath staunched my blood. Sir, said the lady, I 
require thee tell me what knight ye be, and what is your name? 
Fair lady, he said, my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake. So me thought 
ever by your speech, said the lady, for I have seen you oft or this, 
and I know you better than ye ween. But now an ye would promise 
me of your courtesy, for the harms that ye have done to me and 
my Lord Belleus, that when he cometh unto Arthur's court for to 
cause him to be made knight of the Round Table, for he is a pass- 
ing good man of arms, and a mighty lord of lands of many out isles. 

Fair lady, said Sir Launcelot, let him come unto the court the 
next high feast, and look that ye come with him, and I shall do my 
power, an ye prove you doughty of your hands, that ye shall have 
your desire. So thus within a while, as they thus talked, the night 
passed, and the day shone, and then Sir Launcelot armed him, and 
took his horse, and they taught him to the Abbey, and thither he 
rode within the space of two hours. 


s—= CHAPTER VI = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS RECEIVED OF KING 
BAGDEMAGUS’ DAUGHTER, AND HOW HE MADE HIS 
COMPLAINT TO HER FATHER. 


Np soon as Sir Launcelot came within the abbey yard, the 
eae of King Bagdemagus heard a great horse go on the 
pavement. And she then arose and yede unto a window, and there 
she saw Sir Launcelot, and anon she made men fast to take his horse 
from him and let lead him into a stable, and himself was led into a 
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fair chamber, and unarmed him, and the lady sent him a long gown, 
and anon she came herself. And then she made Launcelot passing 
good cheer, and she said he was the knight in the world was most 
welcome to her. Then in all haste she sent for her father Bagdemagus 
that was within twelve mile of that Abbey, and afore even he came, 
with a fair fellowship of knights with him. And when the king was 
alighted off his horse he yode straight unto Sir Launcelot’s chamber 
and there he found his daughter, and then the king embraced Sir 
Launcelot in his arms, and either made other good cheer. 

Anon Sir Launcelot made his complaint unto the king how he 
was betrayed, and how his brother Sir Lionel was departed from 
him he wist not where, and how his daughter had delivered him 
out of prison; Therefore while I live I shall do her service and all 
her kindred. Then am I sure of your help, said the king, on Tuesday 
next coming. Yea, sir, said Sir Launcelot, I shall not fail you, for so 
I have promised my lady your daughter. But, sir, what knights be 
they of my lord Arthur’s that were with the King of Northgalis? 
And the king said it was Sir Mador de la Porte, and Sir Mordred 
and Sir Gahalantine that all for-fared my knights, for against them 
three I nor my knights might bear no strength. Sir, said Sir 
Launcelot, as I hear say that the tournament shall be here within 
this three mile of this abbey, ye shall send unto me three knights 
of yours, such as ye trust, and look that the three knights have all 
white shields, and I also, and no painture on the shields, and we 
four will come out of a little wood in midst of both parties, and we 
shall fall in the front of our enemies and grieve them that we may; 
and thus shall I not be known what knight I am. 

So they took their rest that night, and this was on the Sunday, 
and so the king departed, and sent unto Sir Launcelot three knights 
with the four white shields. And on the Tuesday they lodged them 
in a little leaved wood beside there the tournament should be. And 
there were scaffolds and holes that lords and ladies might behold 
and to give the prize. Then came into the field the King of 
Northgalis with eight score helms. And then the three knights of 
Arthur’s stood by themselves. Then came into the field King 
Bagdemagus with four score of helms. And then they feutred their 


spears, and came together with a great dash, and there were slain 
of knights at the first recounter twelve of King Bagdemagus’ party, 
and six of the King of Northgalis’ party, and King Bagdemagus’ 
party was far set aback. 


z— CHAPTER VII = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT BEHAVED HIM IN A TOURNAMENT, 
AND HOW HE MET WITH SIR TURQUINE LEADING 
SIR GAHERIS. 


itd that came Sir Launcelot du Lake, and he thrust in with 

his spear in the thickest of the press, and there he smote down 
with one spear five knights, and of four of them he brake their backs. 
And in that throng he smote down the King of Northgalis, and brake 
his thigh in that fall. All this doing of Sir Launcelot saw the three 
knights of Arthur’s. Yonder is a shrewd guest, said Sir Mador de la 
Porte, therefore have here once at him. So they encountered, and 
Sir Launcelot bare him down horse and man, so that his shoulder 
went out of lith. Now befalleth it to me to joust, said Mordred, for 
Sir Mador hath a sore fall. Sir Launcelot was ware of him, and gat 
a great spear in his hand, and met him, and Sir Mordred brake a 
spear upon him, and Sir Launcelot gave him such a buffet that the 
arson of his saddle brake, and so he flew over his horse’s tail, that 
his helm butted into the earth a foot and more, that nigh his neck 
was broken, and there he lay long in a swoon. 

Then came in Sir Gahalantine with a great spear and Launcelot 
against him, with all their strength that they might drive, that both 
their spears to-brast even to their hands, and then they flang out 
with their swords and gave many a grim stroke. Then was Sir 
Launcelot wroth out of measure, and then he smote Sir 
Gahalantine on the helm that his nose brast out on blood, and ears 
and mouth both, and therewith his head hung low. And therewith 
his horse ran away with him, and he fell down to the earth. Anon 


therewithal Sir Launcelot gat a great spear in his hand, and or ever 
that great spear brake, he bare down to the earth sixteen knights, 
some horse and man, and some the man and not the horse, and 
there was none but that he hit surely, he bare none arms that day. 
And then he gat another great spear, and smote down twelve 
knights, and the most part of them never throve after. And then 
the knights of the King of Northgalis would joust no more. And 
there the gree was given to King Bagdemagus. 

So either party departed unto his own place, and Sir Launcelot 
rode forth with King Bagdemagus unto his castle, and there he had 
passing good cheer both with the king and with his daughter, and 
they proffered him great gifts. And on the morn he took his leave, 
and told the king that he would go and seek his brother Sir Lionel, 
that went from him when that he slept, so he took his horse, and 
betaught them all to God. And there he said unto the king’s daugh- 
ter, If ye have need any time of my service I pray you let me have 
knowledge, and I shall not fail you as I am true knight. And so Sir 
Launcelot departed, and by adventure he came into the same forest 
there he was taken sleeping. And in the midst of a highway he met 
a damosel riding on a white palfrey, and there either saluted other. 
Fair damosel, said Sir Launcelot, know ye in this country any 
adventures? Sir knight, said that damosel, here are adventures near 
hand, an thou durst prove them. Why should I not prove adven- 
tures? said Sir Launcelot, for that cause come I hither. Well, said 
she, thou seemest well to be a good knight, and if thou dare meet 
with a good knight, I shall bring thee where is the best knight, and 
the mightiest that ever thou found, so thou wilt tell me what is thy 
name, and what knight thou art. Damosel, as for to tell thee my 
name I take no great force; truly my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake. 
Sir, thou beseemest well, here be adventures by that fall for thee, 
for hereby dwelleth a knight that will not be overmatched for no 
man I know but ye overmatch him, and his name is Sir Turquine. 
And, as I understand, he hath in his prison, of Arthur’s court, good 
knights three score and four, that he hath won with his own hands. 
But when ye have done that journey ye shall promise me as ye are 
a true knight for to go with me, and to help me and other damosels 


that are distressed daily with a false knight. All your intent, 
damosel, and desire I will fulfil, so ye will bring me unto this 
knight. Now, fair knight, come on your way; and so she brought 
him unto the ford and the tree where hung the basin. 

So Sir Launcelot let his horse drink, and then he beat on the 
basin with the butt of his spear so hard with all his might till the 
bottom fell out, and long he did so, but he saw nothing. Then he 
rode endlong the gates of that manor nigh half-an-hour. And then 
was he ware of a great knight that drove an horse afore him, and 
overthwart the horse there lay an armed knight bound. And ever 
as they came near and near, Sir Launcelot thought he should know 
him. Then Sir Launcelot was ware that it was Sir Gaheris, 
Gawaine’s brother, a knight of the Table Round. Now, fair damosel, 
said Sir Launcelot, I see yonder cometh a knight fast bounden that 
is a fellow of mine, and brother he is unto Sir Gawaine. And at the 
first beginning I promise you, by the leave of God, to rescue that 
knight; but if his master sit better in the saddle I shall deliver all 
the prisoners that he hath out of danger, for ] am sure he hath two 
brethren of mine prisoners with him. By that time that either had 
seen other, they gripped their spears unto them. Now, fair knight, 
said Sir Launcelot, put that wounded knight off the horse, and let 
him rest awhile, and let us two prove our strengths; for as it is 
informed me, thou doest and hast done great despite and shame 
unto knights of the Round Table, and therefore now defend thee. 
An thou be of the Table Round, said Turquine, I defy thee and all 
thy fellowship. That is overmuch said, said Sir Launcelot. 


a— CHAPTER VIII = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR TURQUINE 
FOUGET TOGETHER 


np then they put their spears in the rests, and came together 
with their horses as fast as they might run, and either smote 


other in midst of their shields, that both their horses’ backs brast 
under them, and the knights were both stonied. And as soon as 
they might avoid their horses, they took their shields afore them, 
and drew out their swords, and came together eagerly, and either 
gave other many strong strokes, for there might neither shields nor 
harness hold their strokes. And so within a while they had both 
grimly wounds, and bled passing grievously. Thus they fared two 
hours or more trasing and rasing either other, where they might 
hit any bare place. 

Then at the last they were breathless both, and stood leaning 
on their swords. Now fellow, said Sir Turquine, hold thy hand a 
while, and tell me what I shall ask thee. Say on. Then Turquine 
said, Thou art the biggest man that ever I met withal, and the best 
breathed, and like one knight that I hate above all other knights; 
so be it that thou be not he I will lightly accord with thee, and for 
thy love I will deliver all the prisoners that I have, that is three 
score and four, so thou wilt tell me thy name. And thou and I we 
will be fellows together, and never to fail thee while that | live. It 
is well said, said Sir Launcelot, but sithen it is so that I may have 
thy friendship, what knight is he that thou so hatest above all 
other? Faithfully, said Sir Turquine, his name is Sir Launcelot du 
Lake, for he slew my brother, Sir Carados, at the dolorous tower, 
that was one of the best knights alive; and therefore him J except 
of all knights, for may I once meet with him, the one of us shall 
make an end of other, I make mine avow. And for Sir Launcelot’s 
sake I have slain an hundred good knights, and as manv I have 
maimed all utterly that they might never after help themselves, 
and many have died in prison, and yet have I three score and four, 
and all shall be delivered so thou wilt tell me thy name, so be it 
that thou be not Sir Launcelot. 

Now, see I well, said Sir Launcelot, that such a man IJ might be, 
I might have peace, and such a man I might be, that there should 
be war mortal betwixt us. And now, sir knight, at thy request I will 
that thou wit and know that I am Launcelot du Lake, King Ban’s 
son of Benwick, and very knight of the Table Round. And now I 
defy thee, and do thy best. Ah, said Turquine, Launcelot, thou art 
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unto me most welcome that ever was knight, for we shall never 
depart till the one of us be dead. Then they hurtled together as two 
wild bulls rushing and lashing with their shields and swords, that 
sometime they fell both over their noses. Thus they fought still two 
hours and more, and never would have rest, and Sir Turquine gave 
Sir Launcelot many wounds that all the ground thereas they fought 
was all bespeckled with blood. 


m= CHAPTER |x~ = 


HOW SIR TURQUINE WAS SLAIN, AND HOW 
SIR LAUNCELOT BADE SIR-GAHERIS DELIVER 
ALL THE PRISONERS: 


= at the last Sir Turquine waxed faint, and gave somewhat 
aback, and bare his shield low for weariness. That espied Sir 
Launcelot, and leapt upon him fiercely and gat him by the beaver 
of his helmet, and plucked him down on his knees, and anon he 
raced off his helm, and smote his neck in sunder. And when Sir 
Launcelot had done this, he yode unto the damosel and said, 
Damosel, I am ready to go with you where ye will have me, but I 
have no horse. Fair sir, said she, take this wounded knight's horse 
and send him into this manor, and command him to deliver all the 
prisoners. So Sir Launcelot went unto Gaheris, and prayed him not 
to be aggrieved for to lend him his horse. Nay, fair lord, said 
Gaheris, I will that ye take my horse at your own commandment, 
for ye have both saved me and my horse, and this day I say ye are 
the best knight in the world, for ye have slain this day in my sight 
the mightiest man and the best knight except you that ever I saw, 
and, fair sir, said Gaheris, I pray you tell me your name. Sir, my 
name is Sir Launcelot du Lake, that ought to help you of right for 
King Arthur’s sake, and in especial for my lord Sir Gawaine’s sake, 
your own dear brother; and when that ye come within yonder 
manor, I am sure ye shall find there many knights of the Round 
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Table, for I have seen many of their shields that I know on yonder 
tree. There is Kay’s shield, and Sir Brandel’s shield, and Sir 
Marhaus’ shield, and Sir Galind’s shield, and Sir Brian de Listnois’ 
shield, and Sir Aliduke’s shield, with many more that I am not now 
advised of, and also my two brethren’s shields, Sir Ector de Maris 
and Sir Lionel; wherefore I pray you greet them all from me, and 
say that I bid them take such stuff there as they find, and that in 
any wise my brethren go unto the court and abide me there till 
that I come, for by the feast of Pentecost I cast me to be there, for 
as at this time I must ride with this damosel for to save my promise. 

And so he departed from Gaheris, and Gaheris yede in to the 
manor, and there he found a yeoman porter keeping there many 
keys. Anon withal Sir Gaheris threw the porter unto the ground 
and took the keys from him, and hastily he opened the prison door, 
and there he let out all the prisoners, and every man loosed other 
of their bonds. And when they saw Sir Gaheris, all they thanked 
him, for they weened that he was wounded. Not so, said Gaheris, 
it was Launcelot that slew him worshipfully with his own hands. 
I saw it with mine own eyes. And he greeteth you all well, and 
prayeth you to haste you to the court; and as unto Sir Lionel and 
Ector de Maris he prayeth you to abide him at the court. That shall 
we not do, says his brethren, we will find him an we may live. So 
shall I, said Sir Kay, find him or I come at the court, as I am true 
knight. 

Then all those knights sought the house thereas the armour 
was, and then they armed them, and every knight found his own 
horse, and all that ever longed unto him. And when this was done, 
there came a forester with four horses laden with fat venison. 
Anon, Sir Kay said, Here is good meat for us for one meal, for we 
had not many a day no good repast. And so that venison was 
roasted, baken, and sodden, and so after supper some abode there 
all night, but Sir Lionel and Ector de Maris and Sir Kay rode after 
Sir Launcelot to find him if they might. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT RODE WITH A DAMOSEL AND SLEW 
AMAWIGET TEAM DISTRESSED: ALL LADIES AND ALSO A 
Vila T Higa KEPT A BRLDGE. 


jis turn we unto Sir Launcelot, that rode with the damosel 
in a fair highway. Sir, said the damosel, here by this way 
haunteth a knight that distressed all ladies and gentlewomen, and 
at the least he robbeth them or lieth by them. What, said Sir 
Launcelot, is he a thief and a knight and a ravisher of women? he 
doth shame unto the order of knighthood, and contrary unto his 
oath; it is pity that he liveth. But, fair damosel, ye shall ride on 
afore, yourself, and I will keep myself in covert, and if that he trou- 
ble you or distress you I shall be your rescue and learn him to be 
ruled as a knight. 

So the maid rode on by the way a soft ambling pace, and within 
a while came out that knight on horseback out of the wood, and 
his page with him, and there he put the damosel from her horse, 
and then she cried. With that came Launcelot as fast as he might 
till he came to that knight, saying, O thou false knight and traitor 
unto knighthood, who did learn thee to distress ladies and gentle- 
women? When the knight saw Sir Launcelot thus rebuking him 
he answered not, but drew his sword and rode unto Sir Launcelot, 
and Sir Launcelot threw his spear from him, and drew out his 
sword, and struck him such a buffet on the helmet that he clave 
his head and neck unto the throat. Now hast thou thy payment 
that long thou hast deserved ! That is truth, said the damosel, for 
like as Sir Turquine watched to destroy knights, so did this knight 
attend to destroy and distress ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen, 
and his name was Sir Peris de Forest Savage. Now, damosel, said 
Sir Launcelot, will ye any more service of me? Nay, sir, she said, 
at this time, but almighty Jesu preserve you wheresomever ye ride 
or go, for the curteist knight thou art, and meekest unto all ladies 
and gentlewomen, that now liveth. But one thing, sir knight, 


methinketh ye lack, ye that are a knight wifeless, that he will not 
love some maiden or gentlewoman, for I could never hear say that 
ever ye loved any of no manner degree, and that is great pity; but 
it is noised that ye love Queen Guenever, and that she hath 
ordained by enchantment that ye shall never love none other but 
her, nor none other damosel nor lady shall rejoice you; wherefore 
many in this land, of high estate and low, make great sorrow. 

Fair damosel, said Sir Launcelot, I may not warn people to speak 
of me what it pleaseth them; but for to be a wedded man, I think 
it not; for then I must couch with her, and leave arms and tour- 
naments, battles, and adventures; and as for to say for to take my 
pleasaunce with paramours, that will I refuse in principal for dread 
of God; for knights that be adulterous or lecherous shall not be 
happy nor fortunate unto the wars, for other they shall be over- 
come with a simpler knight than they be themselves, other else 
they shall by unhap and their cursedness slay better men than they 
be themselves. And so who that useth paramours shall be unhappy, 
and all thing is unhappy that is about them. 

And so Sir Launcelot and she departed. And then he rode in a 
deep forest two days and more, and had strait lodging. So on the third 
day he rode over a long bridge, and there stert upon him suddenly a 
passing foul churl, and he smote his horse on the nose that he turned 
about, and asked him why he rode over that bridge without his 
licence. Why should I not ride this way? said Sir Launcelot, I may 
not ride beside. Thou shalt not choose, said the churl, and lashed at 
him with a great club shod with iron. Then Sir Launcelot drew his 
sword and put the stroke aback, and clave his head unto the paps. 
At the end of the bridge was a fair village, and all the people, men 
and women, cried on Sir Launcelot, and said, A worse deed didst thou 
never for thyself, for thou hast slain the chief porter of our castle. Sir 
Launcelot let them say what they would, and straight he went into 
the castle; and when he came into the castle he alighted, and tied his 
horse to a ring on the wall and there he saw a fair green court, and 
thither he dressed him, for there him thought was a fair place to fight 
in. So he looked about, and saw much people in doors and windows 
that said, Fair knight, thou art unhappy. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT SLEW TWO GIANTS, AND MADE A 
GASTDEPREE. 


— withal came there upon him two great giants, well armed 
all save the heads, with two horrible clubs in their hands. Sir 
Launcelot put his shield afore him and put the stroke away of the 
one giant, and with his sword he clave his head asunder. When his 
fellow saw that, he ran away as he were wood, for fear of the horri- 
ble strokes, and Launcelot after him with all his might, and smote 
him on the shoulder, and clave him to the navel. Then Sir 
Launcelot went into the hall, and there came afore him three score 
ladies and damosels, and all kneeled unto him, and thanked God 
and him of their deliverance; For sir, said they, the most party of 
us have been here this seven year their prisoners, and we have 
worked all manner of silk works for our meat, and we are all great 
gentlewomen born; and blessed be the time, knight, that ever thou 
be born, for thou hast done the most worship that ever did knight 
in this world, that will we bear record, and we all pray you to tell 
us your name, that we may tell our friends who delivered us out 
of prison. Fair damoscel, he said, my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake. 
Ah, sir, said they all, well mayest thou be he, for else save your- 
self, as we deemed, there might never knight have the better of 
these two giants; for many fair knights have assayed it, and here 
have ended, and many times have we wished after you, and these 
two giants dread never knight but you. Now may ye Say, said Sir 
Launcelot, unto your friends how and who hath delivered you, 
and greet them all from me, and if that I come in any of your 
marches, show me such cheer as ye have cause, and what treasure 
that there in this castle is I give it you fora reward for your griev- 
ance, and the lord that is owner of this castle | would he received 
it as is right. Fair sir, said they, the name of this castle is Tintagil, 
and a duke ought it sometime that had wedded fair Igraine, and 
after wedded her Uther Pendragon, and gat on her Arthur. Well, 


said Sir Launcelot, I understand to whom this castle longeth; and 
so he departed from them, and betaught them unto God. 

And then he mounted upon his horse, and rode into many 
strange and wild countries, and through many waters and valleys, 
and evil was he lodged. And at the last by fortune him happened, 
against a night, to come to a fair courtelage, and therein he found 
an old gentlewoman that lodged him with good will, and there he 
had good cheer for him and his horse. And when time was, his 
host brought him into a fair garret, over the gate, to his bed. There 
Sir Launcelot unarmed him, and set his harness by him, and went 
to bed, and anon he fell asleep. So, soon after, there came one on 
horseback, and knocked at the gate in great haste, and when Sir 
Launcelot heard this, he arose up and looked out at the window, 
and saw by the moonlight three knights came riding after that one 
man, and all three lashed on him at once with swords, and that 
one knight turned on them knightly again, and defended him. 
Truly, said Sir Launcelot, yonder one knight shall I help, for it were 
shame for me to see three knights on one, and if he be slain I am 
partner of his death; and therewith he took his harness, and went 
out at a window by a sheet down to the four knights, and then Sir 
Launcelot said on high, Turn you knights unto me, and leave your 
fighting with that knight. And then they all three left Sir Kay, and 
turned unto Sir Launcelot, and there began great battle, for they 
alighted all three, and struck many great strokes at Sir Launcelot, 
and assailed him on every side. Then Sir Kay dressed him for to 
have holpen Sir Launcelot. Nay, sir, said he, I will none of your 
help; therefore as ye will have my help, let me alone with them. 
Sir Kay, for the pleasure of the knight, suffered him for to do his 
will, and so stood aside. And then anon within six strokes, Sir 
Launcelot had stricken them to the earth. 

And then they all three cried: Sir knight, we yield us unto you 
as a man of might makeless. As to that, said Sir Launcelot, I will 
not take your yielding unto me. But so that ye will yield you unto 
Sir Kay the Seneschal, on that covenant I will save your lives, and 
else not. Fair knight, said they, that were we loath to do; for as for 
Sir Kay, we chased him hither, and had overcome him had not ye 


been, therefore to yield us unto him it were no reason. Well, as to 
that, said Launcelot, advise you well, for ye may choose whether 
ye will die or live, for an ye be yolden it shall be unto Sir Kay. Fair 
knight, then they said, in saving of our lives we will do as thou 
commandest us. Then shall ye, said Sir Launcelot, on Whitsunday 
next coming, go unto the court of King Arthur, and there shall ye 
yield you unto Queen Guenever, and put you all three in her grace 
and mercy, and say that Sir Kay sent you thither to be her prison- 
ers. Sir, they said, it shall be done by the faith of our bodies, an we 
be living, and there they swore every knight upon his sword. And 
so Sir Launcelot suffered them so to depart. And then Sir Launcelot 
knocked at the gate with the pommel of his sword, and with that 
came his host, and in they entered Sir Kay and he. Sir, said his 
host, I weened ye had been in your bed. So I was, said Sir 
Launcelot, but I rose and leapt out at my window for to help an 
old fellow of mine. And so when they came nigh the light, Sir Kay 
knew well that it was Sir Launcelot, and therewith he kneeled 
down and thanked him of all his kindness that he had holpen him 
twice from the death. Sir, he said, I have nothing done but that me 
ought for to do, and ye are welcome, and here shall ye repose you 
and take your rest. 

So when Sir Kay was unarmed, he asked after meat, so there 
was meat fetched him, and he ate strongly. And when he had 
supped they went to their beds and were lodged together in one 
bed. On the morn Sir Launcelot arose early, and left Sir Kay sleep- 
ing, and Sir Launcelot took Sir Kay’s armour and his shield, and 
armed him, and so he went to the stable, and took his horse, and 
took his leave of his host, and so he departed. Then soon after arose 
Sir Kay and missed Sir Launcelot. And then he espied that he had 
his armour and his horse. Now by my faith I know well that he 
will grieve some of the court of King Arthur; for on him knights 
will be bold, and deem that it is I, and that will beguile them. And 
because of his armour and shield I am sure I shallwnidestim peace. 
And then soon after departed Sir Kay and thanked his host. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT RODE DISGUISED IN SIR KAY’S 
HARNESS, AND HOW HE SMOTE DOWN A KNIGHT. 


ow turn we unto Sir Launcelot that had ridden long in a great 
forest, and at the last he came into a low country, full of fair 
rivers and meadows. And afore him he saw a long bridge, and three 
pavilions stood thereon, of silk and senda! of divers hue. And with- 
out the pavilions hung three white shields on truncheons of spears, 
and great long spears stood upright by the pavilions, and at every 
pavilion’s door stood three fresh squires, and so Sir Launcelot 
passed by them and spake no word. When he was passed the three 
knights said them that it was the proud Kay; He weeneth no knight 
so good as he, and the contrary is ofttime proved. By my faith, said 
one of the knights, his name was Sir Gaunter, I will ride after him 
and assay him for all his pride, and ye may behold how that I speed. 
So this knight, Sir Gaunter, armed him, and hung his shield upon 
his shoulder, and mounted upon a great horse, and gat his spear 
in his hand, and walloped after Sir Launcelot. And when he came 
nigh him, he cried, Abide, thou proud knight Sir Kay, for thou shalt 
not pass quit. So Sir Launcelot turned him, and either feutred their 
spears, and came together with all their mights, and Sir Gaunter’s 
spear brake, but Sir Launcelot smote him down horse and man. 
And when Sir Gaunter was at the earth his brethren said each one 
to other, Yonder knight is not Sir Kay, for he is bigger than he. I 
dare lay my head, said Sir Gilmere, yonder knight hath slain Sir 
Kay and hath taken his horse and his harness. Whether it be so or 
no, said Sir Raynold, the third brother, let us now go mount upon 
our horses and rescue our brother Sir Gaunter, upon pain of death. 
We all shall have work enough to match that knight, for ever 
meseemeth by his person it is Sir Launcelot, or Sir Tristram, or Sir 
Pelleas, the good knight. 
Then anon they took their horses and overtook Sir Launcclot, 
and Sir Gilmere put forth his spear, and ran to Sir Launcelot, and 


Sir Launcelot smote him down that he lay in a swoon. Sir knight, 
said Sir Raynold, thou art a strong man, and as I suppose thou hast 
slain my two brethren, for the which raseth my heart sore against 
thee, and if 1 might with my worship I would not have ado with 
you, but needs I must take part as they do, and therefore, knight, 
he said, keep thyself. And so they hurtled together with all their 
mights, and all to-shivered both their spears. And then they drew 
their swords and lashed together eagerly. Anon therewith arose Sir 
Gaunter, and came unto his brother Sir Gilmere, and bade him, 
Arise, and help we our brother Sir Raynold, that yonder marvel- 
lously matched yonder good knight. Therewithal, they leapt on 
their horses and hurtled unto Sir Launcelot. 

And when he saw them come he smote a sore stroke unto Sir 
Raynold, that he fell off his horse to the ground, and then he struck 
to the other two brethren, and at two strokes he struck them down 
to the earth. With that Sir Raynold began to start up with his head 
all bloody, and came straight unto Sir Launcelot. Now let be, said 
Sir Launcelot, I was not far from thee when thou wert made 
knight, Sir Raynold, and also I know thou art a good knight, and 
loath I were to slay thee. Gramercy, said Sir Raynold, as for your 
goodness; and I dare say as for me and my brethren, we will not 
be loath to yield us unto you, with that we knew your name, for 
well we know ye are not Sir Kay. As for that be it as it be may, for 
ye shall yield you unto Dame Guenever, and look that ye be with 
her on Whitsunday, and yield you unto her as prisoners, and say 
that Sir Kay sent you unto her. Then they swore it should be done, 
and so passed forth Sir Launcclot, and each one of the brethren 
holp other as well as they might. 
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HOW, STReLAWNCELOT J@W@STEDMAGAINST FOURSMIGHTS 
OF THE ROUND TABLE AND OVERTHREW “habe 


o Sir Launcelot rode into a deep forest, and thereby in a slade, 

he saw four knights hoving under an oak, and they were of 
Arthur’s court, one was Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and Ector de 
Maris, and Sir Gawaine, and Sir Uwaine. Anon as these four 
knights had espied Sir Launcelot, they weened by his arms it had 
been Sir Kay. Now by my faith, said Sir Sagramore, | will prove Sir 
Kay’s might, and gat his spear in his hand, and came toward Sir 
Launcelot. Therewith Sir Launcelot was ware and knew him well, 
and feutred his spear against him, and smote Sir Sagramore so sore 
that horse and man fell both to the earth. Lo, my fellows, said he, 
yonder ye may see what a buffet he hath; that knight is much 
bigger than ever was Sir Kay. Now shall ye see what I may do to 
him. So Sir Ector gat his spear in his hand and walloped toward 
Sir Launcelot, and Sir Launcelot smote him through the shield and 
shoulder, that man and horse went to the earth, and ever his spear 
held. 

By my faith, said Sir Uwaine, yonder is a strong knight, and I 
am sure he hath slain Sir Kay; and I see by his great strength it will 
be hard to match him. And therewithal, Sir Uwaine gat his spear 
in his hand and rode toward Sir Launcelot, and Sir Launcelot knew 
him well, and so he met him on the plain, and gave him such a 
buffet that he was astonied, that long he wist not where he was. 
Now see I well, said Sir Gawaine, I must encounter with that 
knight. Then he dressed his shield and gat a good spear in his hand, 
and Sir Launcelot knew him well; and then they let run their 
horses with all their mights, and either knight smote other in midst 
of the shield. But Sir Gawaine’s spear to-brast, and Sir Launcelot 
charged so sore upon him that his horse reversed up-so-down. And 
much sorrow had Sir Gawaine to avoid his horse, and so Sir 
Launcelot passed on a pace and smiled, and said, God give him joy 


that this spear made, for there came never a better in my hand. 

Then the four knights went each one to other and comtorted 
each other. What say ye by this guest? said Sir Gawaine, that one 
spear hath felled us all four. We commend him unto the devil, they 
said all, for he is a man of great might. Ye may well say it, said Sir 
Gawaine, that he is a man of might, for ] dare lay my head it is Sir 
Launcelot, I know it by his riding. Let him go, said Sir Gawaine, 
for when we come to the court then shall we wit; and then had 
they much sorrow to get their horses again. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOLLOWED A BRACHET INTO 

A CASTLE. WHERE HE FOUND A DEAD KNIGHT, AND 

HOW HE AFTER WAS REQUIRED OF A DAMOSEL TO 
HEAL HER BROTHER 


ow leave we there and speak of Sir Launcclot that rode a great 

while in a deep forest, where he saw a biack brachet, seeking 
in manner as it had been in the feute of an hurt deer. And there- 
with he rode after the brachet, and he saw lie on the ground a large 
feute of blood. And then Sir Launcelot rode after. And ever the 
brachet looked behind her, and so she went through a great marsh, 
and ever Sir Launcelot followed. And then was he ware of an old 
manor, and thither ran the brachet, and so over the bridge. So Sir 
Launcelot rode over that bridge that was old and feeble; and when 
he came in midst of a great hall, there he saw lie a dead knight 
that was a seemly man, and that brachet licked his wounds. And 
therewithal came out a lady weeping and wringing her hands; and 
then she said, O knight, too much sorrow hast thou brought me. 
Why say ye so? said Sir Launcelot, I did never this knight no harm, 
for hither by feute of blood this brachet brought me; and there- 
fore, fair lady, be not displeased with me, for I am full sore 
aggrieved of your grievance. Truly, sir, she said, I trow it be not ye 


that hath slain my husband, for he that did that deed is sore 
wounded, and he is never likely to recover, that shall I ensure him. 
What was your husband’s name? said Sir Launcelot. Sir, said she, 
his name was called Sir Gilbert the Bastard, one of the best knights 
of the world, and he that hath slain him I know not his name. Now 
God send you better comfort, said Sir Launcelot; and so he 
departed and went into the forest again, and there he met with a- 
damosel, the which knew him well, and she said aloud, Well be ye 
found, my lord; and now I require thee, on thy knighthood, help 
my brother that is sore wounded, and never stinteth bleeding; for 
this day he fought with Sir Gilbert the Bastard and slew him in 
plain battle, and there was my brother sore wounded, and there is 
a lady a sorceress that dwelleth in a castle here beside, and this day 
she told me my brother’s wounds should never be whole till I could 
find a knight that would go into the Chapel Perilous, and there he 
should find a sword and a bloody cloth that the wounded knight 
was lapped in, and a piece of that cloth and sword should heal my 
brother’s wounds, so that his wounds were searched with the 
sword and the cloth. This is a marvellous thing, said Sir Launcelot, 
but what is your brother’s name? Sir, she said, his name was Sir 
Meliot de Logres. That me repenteth, said Sir Launcelot, for he is 
a fellow of the Table Round, and to his help I will do my power. 
Then, sir, said she, follow even this highway, and it will bring you 
unto the Chapel Perilous; and here I shall abide till God send you 
here again, and, but you speed, I know no knight living that may 
achieve that adventure. 


+— CHAPTER XV = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME INTO THE CHAPEL PERILOUS 
AND GAT THERE OF A DEAD CORPSE A PIECE OF THE 
CLOTH AND A SWORD. 


i= so Sir Launcelot departed, and when he came unto the 
Chapel Perilous he alighted down, and tied his horse unto a 
little gate. And as soon as he was within the churchyard he saw 
on the front of the chapel many fair rich shields turned up-so- 
down, and many of the shields Sir Launcelot had seen knights bear 
beforehand. With that he saw by him there stand a thirty great 
knights, more by a yard than any man that ever he had seen, and 
all those grinned and gnashed at Sir Launcelot. And when he saw 
their countenance he dreaded him sore, and so put his shield afore 
him, and took his sword ready in his hand ready unto battle, and 
they were all armed in black harness ready with their shields and 
their swords drawn. And when Sir Launcelot would have gone 
throughout them, they scattered on every side of him, and gave 
him the way, and therewith he waxed all bold, and entered into 
the chapel, and then he saw no light but a dim lamp burning, and 
then was he ware of a corpse hilled with a cloth of silk. Then Sir 
Launcelot stooped down, and cut a piece away of that cloth, and 
then it fared under him as the earth had quaked a little; there- 
withal he feared. And then he saw a fair sword lie by the dead 
knight, and that he gat in his hand and hied him out of the chapel. 

Anon as ever he was in the chapel yard all the knights spake to 
him with a grimly voice, and said, Knight, Sir Launcelot, lay that 
sword from thee or else thou shalt die. Whether that I live or die, 
said Sir Launcelot, with no great word get ye it again, therefore fight 
for it an ye list. Then right so he passed throughout them, and 
beyond the chapel yard there met him a fair damosel, and said, Sir 
Launcelot, leave that sword behind thee, or thou wilt die for it. | 
leave it not, said Sir Launcelot, for no treaties. No, said she, an thou 
didst leave that sword, Queen Guenever should thou never see. 


Then were J a fool an I would leave this sword, said Launcelot. Now, 
gentle knight, said the damosel, I require thee to kiss me but once. 
Nay, said Sir Launcelot, that God me forbid. Well, sir, said she, an 
thou hadst kissed me thy life days had been done, but now, alas, 
she said, I have lost all my labour, for I ordained this chapel for thy 
sake, and for Sir Gawaine. And once I had Sir Gawaine within me, 
and at that time he fought with that knight that lieth there dead in 
yonder chapel, Sir Gilbert the Bastard; and at that time he smote 
the left hand off of Sir Gilbert the Bastard. And, Sir Launcelot, now 
J tell thee, I have loved thee this seven year, but there may no 
woman have thy love but Queen Guenever. But sithen I may not 
rejoice thee to have thy body alive, I had kept no more joy in this 
world but to have thy body dead. Then would I have balmed it and 
served it, and so have kept it my life days, and daily I should have 
clipped thee, and kissed thee, in despite of Queen Guenever. Ye say 
well, said Sir Launcelot, Jesu preserve me from your subtle crafts. 
And therewithal he took his horse and so departed from her. And 
as the book saith, when Sir Launcelot was departed she took such 
sorrow that she died within a fourteen night, and her name was 
Hellawes the sorceress, Lady of the Castle Nigramous. 

Anon Sir Launcelot met with the damosel, Sir Meliot’s sister. 
And when she saw him she clapped her hands, and wept for JOY. 
And then they rode unto a castle thereby where lay Sir Meliot. 
And anon as Sir Launcelot saw him he knew him, but he was Ppass- 
ing pale, as the earth, for bleeding. When Sir Meliot saw Sir 
Launcelot he kneeled upon his knees and cried on high: O lord Sir 
Launcelot, help me ! Anon Sir Launcelot leapt unto him and 
touched his wounds with Sir Gilbert’s sword. And then he wiped 
his wounds with a part of the bloody cloth that Sir Gilbert was 
wrapped in, and anon an wholer man in his life was he never. And 
then there was great joy between them, and they made Sir 
Launcelot all the cheer that they might, and so on the morn Sir 
Launcelot took his leave, and bade Sir Meliot hie him to the court 
of my lord Arthur, for it draweth nigh to the Feast of Pentecost, 


and there by the grace of God ye shall find me. And therewith they 
departed. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY 
RECOVERED A FALCON. BY WHICH HE WAS DECEIVED. 


A. so Sir Launcelot rode through many strange countries, 
over marshes and valleys, till by fortune he came to a fair 
castle, and as he passed beyond the castle him thought he heard 
two bells ring. And then was he ware of a falcon came flying over 
his head toward an high elm, and long lunes about her feet, and 
as she flew unto the elm to take her perch the lunes over-cast about 
a bough. And when she would have taken her flight she hung by 
the legs fast; and Sir Launcelot saw how she hung, and beheld the 
fair falcon perigot, and he was sorry for her. 

The meanwhile came a lady out of the castle and cried on high: 
O Launcelot, Launcelot, as thou art flower of all knights, help me 
to get my hawk, tor an my hawk be lost my lord will destroy me; 
for I kept the hawk and she slipped from me, and if my lord my 
husband wit it he is so hasty that he will slay me. What is your 
lord’s name? said Sir Launcelot. Sir, she said, his name is Sir Phielot, 
a knight that longeth unto the King of Northgalis. Well, fair lady, 
since that ye know my name, and require me of knighthood to 
help you, I will do what I may to get your hawk, and yet God 
knoweth I am an ill climber, and the tree is passing high, and few 
boughs to help me withal. And therewith Sir Launcelot alighted, 
and tied his horse to the same tree, and prayed the lady to unarm 
him. And so when he was unarmed, he put off all his clothes unto 
his shirt and breech, and with might and force he clomb up to the 
falcon, and tied the lines to a great rotten boyshe, and threw the 
hawk down and it withal. 

Anon the lady gat the hawk in her hand; and there-withal came 
out Sir Phelot out of the groves suddenly, that was her husband, 
all armed and with his naked sword in his hand, and said: O knight 
Launcelot, now have I found thee as I would, and stood at the bole 
of the tree to slay him. Ah, lady, said Sir Launcelot, why have ye 


betrayed me? She hath done, said Sir Phelot, but as I commanded 
her, and therefore there nis none other boot but thine hour is come 
that thou must die. That were shame unto thee, said Sir Launcelot, 
thou an armed knight to slay a naked man by treason. Thou gettest 
none other grace, said Sir Phelot, and therefore help thyself an 
thou canst. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, that shall be thy shame, but 
since thou wilt do none other, take mine harness with thee, and 
hang my sword upon a bough that J may get it, and then do thy 
best to slay me an thou canst. Nay, nay, said Sir Phelot, for I know 
thee better than thou weenest, therefore thou gettest no weapon, 
an J may keep you therefrom. Alas, said Sir Launcelot, that ever a 
knight should die weaponless. And therewith he waited above him 
and under him, and over his head he saw a rough spike, a big 
bough leafless, and therewith he brake it off by the body. And then 
he came lower and awaited how his own horse stood, and 
suddenly he leapt on the further side of the horse, fro-ward the 
knight. And then Sir Phelot lashed at him eagerly, weening to have 
slain him. But Sir Launcelot put away the stroke with the rough 
spike, and therewith he smote him on the one side of the head, 
that he fell down in a swoon to the ground. So then Sir Launcelot 
took his sword out of his hand, and struck his neck from the 
body. Then cried the lady, Alas ! why hast thou slain my husband? 
Iam not causer, said Sir Launcelot, for with falsehood ye would 
have had slain me with treason, and now it is fallen on you 
both. And then she swooned as though she would die. And there- 
withal Sir Launcelot gat all his armour as well as he might, and put 
it upon him for dread of more resort, for he dreaded that the 
knight’s castle was so nigh. And so, as soon as he might, he took 
his horse and departed, and thanked God that he had escaped that 
adventure. 


=< CHAPTER XVIL =~ 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT OVERTOOK A KNIGHT WHICH 
CHASED HIS WIFE TO HAVE SLAIN HER, AND HOW HE 
SAID TO HIM. 


S o Sir Launcelot rode many wild ways, throughout marches and 
many wild ways. And as he rode in a valley he saw a knight 
chasing a lady, with a naked sword, to have slain her. And by 
fortune as this knight should have slain this lady, she cried on Sir 
Launcelot and prayed him to rescue her. When Sir Launcelot saw 
that mischief, he took his horse and rode between them, saying, 
Knight, fie for shame, why wilt thou slay this lady? thou dost 
shame unto thee and all knights. What hast thou to do betwixt me 
and my wife? said the knight. I will slay her maugre thy head. That 
shall ye not, said Sir Launcelot, for rather we two will have ado 
together. Sir Launcelot, said the knight, thou dost not thy part, for 
this lady hath betrayed me. It is not so, said the lady, truly he saith 
wrong on me. And for because I love and cherish my cousin 
germain, he is jealous betwixt him and me; and as I shall answer 
to God there was never sin betwixt us. But, sir, said the lady, as 
thou art called the worshipfullest knight of the world, I require 
thee of true knighthood, keep me and save me. For whatsomever 
ye say he will slay me, for he is without mercy. Have ye no doubt, 
said Launcelot, it shall not lie in his power. Sir, said the knight, in 
your sight I will be ruled as ye will have me. And so Sir Launcelot 
rode on the one side and she on the other: he had not ridden but 
a while, but the knight bade Sir Launcelot turn him and look 
behind him, and said, Sir, yonder come men of arms after us riding. 
And so Sir Launcelot turned him and thought no treason, and 
therewith was the knight and the lady on one side, and suddenly 
he swapped off his lady’s head. 

And when Sir Launcelot had espied him what he had done, he 
said, and called him, Traitor, thou hast shamed me for ever. And 
suddenly Sir Launcelot alighted off his horse, and pulled out his 


sword to slay him, and therewithal he fell flat to the earth, and 
gripped Sir Launcelot by the thighs, and cried mercy. Fie on thee, 
said Sir Launcelot, thou shameful knight, thou mayest have no 
mercy, and therefore arise and fight with me. Nay, said the knight, 
I will never arise till ye grant me mercy. Now will I proffer thee 
fair, said Launcelot, I will unarm me unto my shirt, and I will have 
nothing tipon me but my shirt, and my sword and my hand. And 
if thou canst slay me, quit be thou for ever. Nay, sir, said Pedivere, 
that will [ never. Well, said Sir Launcelot, take this lady and the 
head, and bear it upon thee, and here shalt thou swear upon my 
sword, to bear it always upon thy back, and never to rest till thou 
come to Queen Guenever. Sir, said he, that will I do, by the faith 
of my body. Now, said Launcelot, tell me what is your name? Sir, 
my name is Pedivere. In a shameful hour wert thou born, said 
Launcelot. 

So Pedivere departed with the dead lady and the head, and 
found the queen with King Arthur at Winchester, and there he told 
all the truth. Sir knight, said the queen, this is an horrible deed 
and a shameful, and a great rebuke unto Sir Launcelot; but 
notwithstanding his worship is not known in many divers coun- 
tries; but this shall I give you in penance, make ye as good shift as 
ye can, ye shall bear this lady with you on horseback unto the Pope 
of Rome, and of him receive your penance for your foul deeds; and 
ye shall never rest one night whereas ye do another; an ye go to 
any bed the dead body shall lie with you. This oath there he made, 
and so departed. And as it telleth in the French book, when he 
came to Rome, the Pope bade him go again unto Queen Guenever, 
and in Rome was his lady buried by the Pope’s commandment. 
And after this Sir Pedivere fell to great goodness, and was an holy 
man and an hermit. 


a— CrMAPTER XVIII = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME TO KING ARTHUR'S COURT, 
AND HOW THERE WERE RECOUNTED ALL HIS NOBLE 
FEATS AND ACTS. 


ow turn we unto Sir Launcelot du Lake, that came home two 

days afore the Feast of Pentecost; and the king and all the 
court were passing fain of his coming. And when Sir Gawaine, Sir 
Uwaine, Sir Sagramore, Sir Ector de Maris, saw Sir Launcelot in 
Kay’s armour, then they wist well it was he that smote them down 
all with one spear. Then there was laughing and smiling among 
them. And ever now and now came all the knights home that Sir 
Turquine had prisoners, and they all honoured and worshipped Sir 
Launcelot. 

When Sir Gaheris heard them speak, he said, I saw all the battle 
from the beginning to the ending, and there he told King Arthur 
all how it was, and how Sir Turquine was the strongest knight that 
ever he saw except Sir Launcelot: there were many knights bare 
him record, nigh three score. Then Sir Kay told the king how Sir 
Launcelot had rescued him when he should have been slain, and 
how he made the knights yield them to me, and not to him. And 
there they were all three, and bare record. And by Jesu, said Sir 
Kay, because Sir Launcelot took my harness and left me his I rode 
in good peace, and no man would have ado with me. 

Anon therewithal there came the three knights that fought with 
Sir Launcelot at the long bridge. And there they yielded them unto 
Sir Kay, and Sir Kay forsook them and said he fought never with 
them. But I shall ease your heart, said Sir Kay, yonder is Sir 
Launcelot that overcame you. When they wist that they were glad. 
And then Sir Meliot de Logres came home, and told the king how 
Sir Launcelot had saved him from the death. And all his deeds were 
known, how four queens, sorceresses, had him in prison, and how 
he was delivered by King Bagdemagus’ daughter. Also there were 
told all the great deeds of arms that Sir Launcelot did betwixt the 


two kings, that is for to say the King of Northgalis and King 
Bagdemagus. All the truth Sir Gahalantine did tell, and Sir Mador 
de la Porte and Sir Mordred, for they were at that same tourna- 
ment. Then came in the lady that knew Sir Launcelot when that 
he wounded Sir Belleus at the pavilion. And there, at request of 
Sir Launcelot, Sir Belleus was made knight of the Round Table. 
And so at that time Sir Launcelot had the greatest name of any 
knight of the world, and most he was honoured of high and low. 


Explicit the noble tale of Sir Launcelot du Lake, which is the vi. 
book. Here followeth the tale of Sir Gareth of Orkney that was 
called Beaumains by Sir Kay, and is the seventh book. 


P art 19 
T heT ournament at S urluse 


S° hit befelle that sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce, lorde 
of the contrey of Surluse, whereof cam oute many good 
knyghtes—and this noble prince was a passynge good man 
of armys, and ever he hylde a noble felyship togydirs—and 
than he cam to kynge Arthurs courte and tolde hym his en- 
tente, how this was his wyll: he had let cry a justys in the 
contrey of Surluse, the whyche contrey was within the bandis 
of kynge Arthur, and there he asked leve to crye a justys. 

‘I woll gyff you leve,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘but wyte you 
well I may not be there myselff.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde quene Gwenyver, ‘please hit you to gyff me 
leve to be at that justis ?” 

‘Wythryghta good wyll,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘for sir Gala- 
halte, the good prynce, shall have you in governaunce.’ 

‘Sir, as ye wyll, so be hit.’ Than the quene seyde, ‘I woll 
take with me suche knyghtes as lykyth me beste.’ 

‘Do as ye lyste,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

So anone she commaunded sir Launcelot to make hym 
redy with suche knyghtes as hym thought beste. 

So in every goode towne and castell off this londe was 
made a crye that in the contrey of Surluse sir Galahalte shulde 
make a justis that sholde laste seven dayes, and how the 
Hawte Prince, with the helpe of quene Gwenyvers knyghtes, 
sholde juste agayne all maner of men that commyth. Whan 
this crye was knowyn, kynges and prynces, deukes, erlys 
and barownes and noble knyghtes made them redy to be at 
that justys. 

And at the day of justenynge there cam in sir Dynadan 
disgysed, and ded many grete dedis of armys. Than at the 
requeste of quene Gwenyver and of kynge Bagdemagus 
sir Launcelot com into the thrange, but he was disgysed; that 
was the cause that feaw folke knew hym. And there mette 
wyth hym sir Ector de Marys, his owne brother, and ayther 
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brake their spearys uppon other to their handis. And than 
aythir gate another speare, and than sir Launcelot smote 
downe sir Ector, his owne brother. 

That sawe sir Bleoberys, and he smote sir Launcelot up- 
pon the helme suche a buffet that he wyste nat well where 
he was. Than sir Launcelot smote sir Bleoberys so sore 
uppon the helme that his hed bowed downe bakwarde, and 
he smote hym efft another stroke, and therewith he avoyded 
his sadyll. And so he rode by and threste in amonge the 
thykkyst. 

Whan the kynge of North Galys saw sir Ector and sir 
Bleoberys ley on the grounde, than was he wrothe, for they 
cam on his party agaynste them of Surluse. So the kynge 
of North Galys ran unto sir Launcelot and brake a speare 
uppon hym all to pecis. And therewith sir Launcelot over- 
toke the kynge of North Galys and smote hym such a buffet 
on the helme with his swerde that he made hym to avoyde 
the arson of his sadyll. And anone the kynge was horsed 
agayne. 

So kynge Bagdemagus and the kynge of Northe Galys 
aythir party hurled to other, and than began a stronge medlé, 
but they of Northe Galys were muche bygger than the other. 

So whan sir Launcelot saw his party go so to the warre, 
he thrange oute to the thyckyst with a bygge swerde in his 
honde. And there he smote downe on the ryght honde and 
on the lyffte hond, and pulled downe knyghtes and russhed 
of helmys, that all men had wondir that ever knyght myght 
do suche dedis of armys. 

Whan sir Mellyagaunce that was sonne unto kynge Bag- 
demagus saw how sir Launcelot fared, and whan he undir- 
stood that hit was he, he wyste well that he was disgysed for 
his sake. Than sir Mellyagaunce prayde a knyght to sle 
sir Launcelotes horse, other with swerde or speare. 
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And at that tyme, kynge Bagdemagus mette with another 
knyght that hyght Sauseyse, a good knyght, and sayde, 

‘Now, fayre knyght sir Sauseyse, encountir with my sonne, 
sir Mellyagaunce, and gyff hym layrge pay, for I wolde that 
he were well beatyn of thy hondis, that he myght departe oute 
of this felyship.’ 

And than sir Sauseyse encountyrd with sir Mellyagaunce, 
and aythir smote other adowne. And than they fought on 
foote. And there sir Sauseyse had wonne sir Mellyagaunce, 
had there nat com rescowys. 

So than the Haute Prynce blewe to lodgynge, and every 
knyght unarmed hym and wente to the grete feyste. 

Than in the meanewhyle there came a damesell to the 
Haute Prynce and complayned that there was a knyght that 
hyght sir Gonereyes that withhylde all her londis. And so 
the knyght was there presente, and keste his glove to hir or 
to ony that wolde fyght in hir name. So the damesell toke 
up the glove all hevyly for the defaute of a champyon. Than 
there cam a varlet to her and seyde, 

‘Damesell, woll ye do aftir me?’ 

‘Full fayne,’ seyde the damesell. 

‘Than go ye unto suche a knyght that lyeth here besyde 
in an ermytage, and that knyght folowyth the questynge 
beeste, and pray hym to take the batayle uppon hym. And 
anone he woll graunte you.’ 

So anone she toke her palferey, and within a whyle she 
founde that knyght whyche was called sir Palomydes. And 
whan she requyred hym he armed hym and rode with her 
and made her go to the Haute Prynce and to aske leve for 
hir knyght to do batayle. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the Haute Prynce. 

Than the knyghtes made them redy and cam to the fylde 
to juste on horsebacke, and aythir gate a grete speare in his 
honde, and so mette togydirs so hard that theire spearis all 
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to-shevird. And anone they flange oute their swerdis, and sir 
Palomydes smote sir Gonereyse downe to the erthe. And 
than he raced of his helme and smote of his hede. Than they 
wente to souper. 

And this damesell loved sir Palomydes as her paramour, 
but the booke seyth she was of his kynne. 

So than sir Palomydes disgysed hymselff in this maner: in 
his shylde he bare the questynge beste, and in all his trapours. 
And whan he was thus redy he sente to the Haute Prynce to 
gyff hym leve to juste with othir knyghtes, but he was adouted 
of syr Launcelot. Than the Haute Prynce sente hym worde 
agayne that he sholde be wellcom, and that sir Launcelot 
sholde nat juste wyth hym. Than sir Galahalte the Haute 
Prynce lete cry that what knyght somever smote downe 
sir Palomydes sholde have his damesell to hymselff to his 
demaynes. 

HERE BEGYNNYTH THE SECUNDE Day. And anone as sir 
Palomydes came into the fylde, sir Galahalte the Haute 
Prynce was at the raunge ende, and mette wyth sir Palo- 
mydes and he with hym with two grete spearys. And they 
came so harde togydyrs that their spearys all to-shevirde. But 
sir Galahalte smote hym so harde that he bare hym bakwarde 
over his horse, but yet he loste nat his styroppis. Than they 
pulled oute their swerdis, and laysshed togydirs many sad 
strokis, that many worshypfull knyghtes lefftte their busynes 
to beholde them. But at the laste sir Galahalte smote a stroke 
of myght unto sir Palomydes sore uppon the helme; but 
the helme was so harde that the swerde myght nat byghte, 
but slypped and smote of the hede of his horse. 

But whan sir Galahalte saw the good knyght sir Palomydes 
fall to the erthe, he was ashamed of that stroke. And there- 
withall he alyght adowne of his owne horse, and prayde 
sir Palomydes to take that horse of his gyffte and to forgyff 
hym that dede. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I thanke you of youre grete 
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goodnes, for ever of a man of worship a knyght shall never 
have disworshyp.’ 

And so he mownted uppon that horse, and the Haute 
Prynce had another horse anone. 

‘Now,’ seyde the Haute Prynce, ‘I releace to you that 
maydyn, for ye! have wonne her.’ 

‘A,’ sayde sir Palomydes, ‘the damesell and I be at youre 
commaundement.’ 

So they departed, and sir Galahalte ded grete dedis of 
armys. And ryght so cam sir Dynadan and encountyrd wyth 
sir Galahalte, and aythir cam on other so faste that their 
spearys brake to there hondis. But sir Dynadan had wente 
the Haute Prynce had bene more weryar than he was, and 
than he smote many sad strokes at the Haute Prynce. But 
whan sir Dynadan saw he myght nat gete hym to the erthe, 
he seyde, 

‘My lorde, I pray you, leve me and take anothir.’ 

So the Haute Prynce knew nat sir Dynadan, but leffte hym 
goodly for his fayre wordis, and so they departed. But an- 
other knyght there cam and tolde the Haute Prynce that hit 
was sir Dynadan. 

‘Iwys,’ seyde the Haute Prynce, ‘therefore am I hevy that 
he is so ascaped fro me, for with his mokkis and his japys 
now shall I never have done with hym.’ 

And than sir Galahalte rode faste aftyr hym and bade hym, 

‘Abyde, sir Dynadan, for kynge Arthurs sake!’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘so God me helpe, we mete no 
more togydyrs this day!’ 

Than in that haste sir Galahalte mett with sir Mellya- 
gaunce, and he smote hym so in the throte that and he had 
fallyn his necke had be brokyn. And with the same speare 
he smote downe anothir knyght. 

Than cam in they of the Northe Galys and many straungers 
with them, and were lyke to have put them of Surluse to the 
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worse, for sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce had overmuche in 
honde. So there cam the good knyght sir Symounde the 
Valyaunte with forty knyghtes and bete them all abacke. 

Than quene Gwenyver and sir Launcelot let blow to 
lodgynge, and every knyght unarmed hym and dressed them 
to the feste. 

So whan sir Palomydes was unarmed he axed lodgynge 
for hymselff and the damesell, and anone the Haute Prynce 
commaunded them to lodgynge. And he was nat so sone in 
his lodgynge but there cam a knyght that hyght Archade: 
he was brothir unto sir Gomoryes that sir Palomydes slewe 
afore in the damesels quarell. And this knyght Archede 
called sir Palomydes traytoure, and appeled hym for the deth 
of his brother. 

‘By the leve of the Haute Prynce,’ seyde sir Palomydes, 
‘I shall answere the.’ 

Whan sir Galahalte undirstood there quarell he bade them 
go to the dyner: 

‘And as sone as ye have dyned, loke that aythir knyght 
be redy in the fylde.’ 

So whan they had dyned they were armed bothe and toke 
their horsys. And the quene and the prynce and sir Launce- 
lot were sette to beholde them. And so they let ren their 
horsis, and there sir Palomydes and sir Archade mette, and 
he bare sir Archade on his speare ende over his horse tayle. 
And than sir Palomydes alyght and drewe his swerde, but 
sir Archade myght nat aryse. And there sir Palomydes raced 
of his helme and smote of his hede. Than the Haute Prynce 
and quene Gwenyver went to souper. 

Than kynge Bagdemagus sente away his sonne Mellya- 
gaunce, bycause sir Launcelot sholde nat mete with hym; for 
he hated sir Launcelot, and that knewe he nat. 

Now BEGYNNYTH THE THIRDE Day OF Justis. And at that 
day kynge Bagdemagus made hym redy, and there cam 
agaynste hym kynge Marsyll that had in gyffte an ilonde of 
sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce. And this ilonde was called 
Pomytayne. 
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Than hit befelle thus that kynge Bagdemagus and 
kynge Marsyll of Pomytayne mett togydir wyth spearys, 
and kynge Marsyll had suche a buffet that he felle over his 
horse croupe. Than cam therein a knyght of kynge Marsyls 
to revenge his lorde, and kynge Bagdemagus smote hym 
downe, horse and man, to the erthe. 

So there came an erle that hyght sir Arrowse, and sir 
Breuse, and an hondred knyghtes wyth hem of Pometaynes, 
and the kynge of Northe Galys was with hem, and all they were 
agaynste them of Surluse. And than there began a grete 
batayle, and many knyghtes were caste undir their horse 
fyete. And ever kynge Bagdemagus ded beste, for he fyrste 
began and ever he was lengyste that helde on. But sir Ga- 
herys, Gawaynes brother, smote ever at the face of kynge Bag- 
demagus, and at the laste he smote downe sir Gaherys, horse 
and man. 

And by aventure sir Palomydes mette with sir Blamour 
de Ganys, brother unto sir Bleoberys, and ayther smote other 
with grete spearis, that bothe horse and men felle to the erthe. 
But sir Blamour had [suche a falle that he had] allmoste broke 
his necke, for the blood braste oute at the nose, mowthe, and 
earys. Than cam in deuke Chalens of Claraunce, and undir 
his governaunce there cam a knyght that hyght sir Elys la 
Noyre. And there encountyrd with hym kynge Bagdemagus, 
and he smote sir Elys, that he made hym to avoyde his arson 
of his sadyll. 

So this deuke Chalence of Claraunce ded there grete dedis 
of armys, and so late as he cam in the thirde day there ded 
no man so well excepte kynge Bagdemagus and sir Palo- 
mydes. And the pryce was gyvyn that day unto kynge 
Bagdemagus, and than they blew unto lodgyng and unarmed 
them and wente to the feyste. 

Ryght so cam in sir Dynadan and mocked and japed wyth 
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kynge Bagdemagus, that all kynghtes lowghe at hym, for he 
was a fyne japer and lovynge unto all good knyghtes. 

So anone as they had dyned, there cam a varlet beerynge 
four spearys on his backe, and he cam to sir Palomydes and 
seyde thus: 

‘Here is a knyght by that hath sente the choyse of four 
spearys, and requyryth you for youre ladyes sake to take 
that one halff of thes spearys and juste with hym in the 
fylde.’ 

‘Telle hym,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘ “‘I woll nat fayle you’’.’ 

So sir Galahalte seyde, ‘Make you redy!’ So quene Gweny- 
ver, the Haute Prynce, and sir Launcelot, they were sette in 
scaffoldis [to gyve the jugement of these two knyghtis]. 

Than sir Palomydes and the straunge knyght ran togydirs 
and brake there spearys to their hondys. And anone aythir 
of them toke another speare and shyvyrd them in pecis. And 
than ayther toke a gretter speare, and than the knyght smote 
downe sir Palomydes, horse and man, and as he wolde have 
passed over hym the knyghtes horse stombeled and felle 
downe uppon sir Palomydes. han they drewe theire 
swerdis, and laysshed togydirs wondirly sore. 

Than the Haute Prynce and sir Launcelot seyde they saw 
never two knyghtes fyght bettir; but ever the straunge 
knyght doubled his strokys and put sir Palomydes abak. 

And therewithall the Haute Prynce cryed ‘Whoo!’ 

And than they wente to lodgynge, and whan they were 
unarmed anone they knew hym for sir Lamerok. And whan 
Launcelot knew sir Lamerok he made muche of hym; for 
of all erthely men he loved hym beste excepte sir Trystram. 
Than quene Gwenyver comended hym, and so did all good 
knyghtes, (and) made muche of hym, excepte sir Gawaynes 
brethirne. Than quene Gwenyvir seyde unto sir Laluncelot!, 
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‘Sir, l requyre you that and ye juste ony more, that ye juste 
wyth none of the blood of my lorde kynge Arthur.’ 

And so he promysed he wolde nat as at that tyme. 

HERE BEGYNNYTH THE FOURTH Day. Than cam into the 
fylde the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes, and all they 
of Northe Galys, and deuke Chalens of Claraunce, and kynge 
Marsyll of Pometayne. And there cam sir Saphir, sir Palo- 
mydes brother, and he tolde hym tydynges of hys fadir and 
of his modir. 

‘And his name was called [the] erle (dela Plaunche), and so 
I appeled hym afore the kynge, for he made warre uppon oure 
fadir and modir. And there I slewe hym in playne batayle.’ 

So they two went into the fylde, and the damesell wyth 
hem. And there cam to encounter agayne them sir Bleo- 
berys de Ganys and sir Ector de Marys. And sir Palomydes 
encountyrd wyth sir Bleoberys, and aythir smote other 
downe. In the same wyse ded sir Saphir and sir Ector, and 
tho two couplys ded batayle on foote. 

Than cam in sir Lamerok, and he encountyrd with the 
Kynge of the Hondred Knyghtes and smote hym quyte over 
his horse tayle. And in the same wyse he served the kynge 
of Northe Galys, and also he smote downe kynge Marsyll. 
And so or ever he stynte he smote downe wyth his speare 
and with his swerde thirty knyghtys. Whan deuke Chalens 
saw sir Lamerok do so grete proues he wolde nat meddyll 
with hym for shame. And than he charged all his knyghtes 
in payne of deth that ‘none of you towche hym, for hit were 
shame to all goode knyghtes and that knyght were shamed’. 

Than the two kynges gadird them togydirs, and all they 
sett uppon sir Lameroke. And he fayled them nat, but 
russhed here and there and raced of many helmys, that the 
Haute Prince and quene Gwenyver seyde they sawe never 
knyght do suche dedis of armys on horsebacke. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot to kynge Bagdemagus, ‘I woll 
arme me and helpe sir Lamerok.’ 

‘And I woll ryde wyth you,’ seyde kynge Bagdemagus. 

And whan they two were horsed they cam to sir Lamerok 
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that stood amonge thirty knyghtes, and well was hym that 
myght reche hym a buffet; and ever he smote agayne 
myghtyly. Than cam there into the pres sir Launcelot, and 
he threwe downe sir Mador de la Porte, and with the tron- 
cheon of that speare he threwe downe many knyghtes. And 
kynge Bagdemagus smote on the lyffte honde and on the 
ryght honde mervaylusly well. And than tho three kynges 
fledde abak. 

And therewithall sir Galahalte lat blow to lodgynge; and 
all herrowdis gaff sir Lamerok the pryce. 

And all this whyle fought sir Palomydes, and sir Bleo- 
berys, and sir Safer, and sir Ector on foote, and never was 
there four knyghtes more evynner macched. And anone 
they were departed, and had unto their lodgynge, and un- 
armed; and so they wente to the grete feste. 

But whan sir Lamerok was com unto the courte quene 
Gwenyver enbraced hym in her armys and seyde, 

‘Sir, well have ye done this day!’ 

Than cam the Haute Prynce, and he made of hym grete 
joy, and so ded sir Dynadan, for he wepte for joy. But the 
joy that sir Launcelot made of sir Lamerok there myght no 
tonge telle. Than they wente unto reste. 

And so on the morne the Haute Prynce sir Galahalte blew 
unto the fylde. 

HERE BEGYNNYTH THE FYFTH DAY. So hit befell that sir 
Palomydes cam in the morne-tyde, and profyrde to juste 
thereas kynge Arthur was in a castell there besydys Surluse. 
And there encountyrd with hym a worshypfull deuke that 
hyght Adrawns, and there sir Palomydes smote hym over his 
horse croupyn. And this deuke was uncle unto kynge 
Arthure. 

Than sir Elyce, his sonne, rode unto sir Palomydes, and so 
he servid sir Elyse in the same wyse. Whan sir Gawayne sawe 
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this he was wrothe. Than he toke his horse and encoun- 
tird with sir Palomydes, and sir Palomydes smote hym so 
harde that he wente to the erthe, horse and man. And for 
to make a short tale, he smote downe his three bretherne, 
that is for to say sir Mordred, sir Gaherys, and sir Agera- 
vayne. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘this is a grete dispyte 
that suche a Saryson shall smyte downe my blood!’ 

And therewithall kynge Arthure was wrothe and thought 
to have made hym redy to juste. That aspyed sir Lamerok, 
that kynge Arthure and his blood was so discomfite. And 
anone he was redy and axed sir Palomydes if he wolde ony 
more juste. 

“Why sholde I nat juste?’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

So they hurled togydirs and brake their spearys, and all 
to-shyvird them, that all the castell range of their dyntys. 
Than aythir gate a gretter speare, and they cam so fyersly 
togydir that sir Palomydes speare brake, and sir Lamerokes 
hylde. And therewythall sir Palomydes loste his spurrys, 
and so he lay upryght on his horse backe. But sir Palomydes 
recoverde agayne and toke his damesell, and so sir Saffir and 
he wente their way. 

So whan he was departed the kynge cam to sir Lamerok 
and thankyd hym of his goodnes and prayde hym to tell hym 
his name. 

‘Syr,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘wyte you well I owghe you my 
servyse, but as at this tyme I woll nat abyde here, for I se 
off myne enemyes many aboute you.’ . 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘nowe wote I well hit 1s sir 
Lamerok de Galys. A, sir Lamerok, abyde wyth me! And 
be my crowne, I shall never fayle the: and nat so hardy in 
sir Gawaynes hede, nothir none of his bretherne, to do the 
wronge.’ 
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‘Sir, grete wronge have they done me and you bothe.’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘for they slew their 
owne modir, my sistir. Hit had bene muche fayrer and 
bettir that ye hadde wedded her, for ye ar a kynges sonne as 
well as they.’ 

‘A, Jesu, mercy!’ seyde sir Lamerok. ‘Her deth shall | 
never forgete, and if hit were nat at the reverence of youre 
hyghnes, I sholde be revenged uppon sir Gawayne and his 
bretherne.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde kynge Arthour, ‘I woll make you at acorde.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘as at this tyme I may nat abyde 
with you, for I muste to the justis where is sir Launcelot and 
the Haute Prynce sir Galahalte.’ 

So there was a damesell that was doughtir unto kynge Bau- 
das; and there was a Sarazen knyght that hyght sir Corsa- 
bryne, and he loved the damesell and in no wyse he wolde 
suffir her to be maryed. For ever this Corsabryne [n]Joysed 
her and named her that she was oute of her mynde, and thus 
he lette her that she myght nat be maryed. 

So by fortune this damesell harde telle that sir Palomydes 
ded muche for damesels. And anone she sente hym a pensell 
and prayde hym to fyght with sir Corsabroyne for her love, 
and he sholde have her and all her londis, and of her fadirs 
that sholde falle aftir hym. 

Than the damesell sente unto sir Corsabryne and bade hym 
go unto sir Palomydes that wasa paynym as well as he, andshe 
gaff hym warnynge that she had sente hym her pensell; and 
yf he myght overcome sir Palomydes she wolde wedde hym. 

Whan sir Corsabryne wyste of her dedis, than was he 
wood wrothe. And anone he rode unto Surluse where the 
Haute Prynce [was], and there he founde sir Palomydes 
redy, the whyche had the pensell. And so there they waged 
batayle aythir with othir afore sir Galahalte. 
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‘Well,’ seyde the Haute Prynce, ‘this day muste noble 
knyghtes juste, and at aftir dyner we shall se how ye can do.’ 

Than they blew to justys. And in cam sir Dynadan and 
mette with sir Geryne, a good knyght, and he threw hym 
downe over his horse croupen. And sir Dynadan overthrew 
four knyghtes mo, and there he dede grete dedis of armys, 
for he was a good knyght. But he was a grete skoffer and 
a gaper, and the meryste knyght amonge felyship that was 
that tyme lyvynge: and he loved every good knyght and 
every good knyght loved hym. 

So whan the Haute Prynce saw sir Dynadan do so well, 
he sente unto sir Launcelot and bade hym stryke hym 
adowne: 

‘And [whan that ye have done] so, brynge hym afore me 
and quene Gwenyver.’ 

Than sir Launcelot ded as he was requyred. Than cam 
sir La[morak] and smote downe many knyghtes, and raced 
of helmys, and droff all the knyghtes afore hym, and sir 
Launcelot smote adowne sir Dynadan and made his men to 
unarme hym. And so brought hym to the quene, and tho 
the Haute Prynce lowghe at sir Dynadan, that they myght 
nat stonde. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘yet have I no shame, for the 
olde shrew sir Launcelot smote me downe.’ 

So they wente to dyner, all the courte, and had grete dis- 
porte at sir Dynadan. 

So whan the dyner was done, they blew to the fylde to 
beholde sir Palomydes and sir Corsabryne. Syr Palomydes 
pyght his pensell in myddys of the fylde, and than they 
hurled togydirs with her spearys as hit were thundir, and 
they smote aythir other to the erthe. And than they pulled 
oute there swerdis and dressed their shyldis and laysshed 
togydirs myghtyly as myghty knyghtes, that well-nyghe 
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there was no pyse of harneyse wolde holde them, for this 
Corsabryne was a passynge felownse knyght. Than Corsa- 
bryne seyde, — 

‘Sir Palomydes, wolt thou release me yondir damesell and 
the pensell ”” 

Than was he wrothe oute of mesure, and gaff sir Palo- 
myde[s] suche a buffet that he kneled on his kne. Than sir 
Palomydes arose lyghtly and smote hym uppon the helme, 
that he fell upryght to the erthe. And therewithall he raced 
of his helme and seyde, 

‘Yelde the, Corsabryne, or thou shalt dye!’ 

‘Fye on the,’ seyde sir Corsabryne, ‘and do thy warste!’ 

Than he smote of his hede. And therewithall cam a 
stynke of his body, whan the soule departed, that there 
myght nobody abyde the savoure. So was the corpus had 
away and buryed in a wood, bycause he was a pay[n]ym. 

Than they blew unto lodgynge, and sir Palomydes was 
unarmed. Than he wente unto quene Gwenyver, to the 
Haute Prince, and to sir Launcelot. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the Haute Prynce, ‘here have ye seyne this 
day a grete myracle by Corsabryne, what savoure was there 
whan the soule departed frome the body. Therefore we all 
requyre you to take the baptyme upon you, and than all 
knyghtes woll sette the more be you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I woll that ye all knowe that 
into this londe I cam to be crystyned, and in my harte I am 
crystynde, and crystynde woll I be. But I have made suche 
a vowe that I may nat be crystynde tyll I have done seven 
trewe bataylis for Jesus sake, and than woll I be crystynde. 
po I truste that God woll take myne entente, for I meane 
truly.’ 

Than sir Palomydes prayde quene Gwenyver and the 
Haute Prynce [to soupe with hym]; and so he ded bothe 
sir Launcelot and sir Lamerok and many other good 


knyghtes. 
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So on the morne they herde there masse, and blewe to the 
[felde,] and than many worshipfull knyghtes made them redy. 

HERE BEGYNNYTH THE SYXTH Day. Than cam therein sir 
Gaherys, and there encountyrd with hym sir Ossayse of 
Surluse, and sir Gaherys smote hym over his horse croupe. 
And than ayther party encountyrd with othir, and there were 
many [speres broken and many] knyghtes caste undir fyete. 

So there cam in sir Darnarde and sir Agglovale, that were 
bretherne unto sir Lamerok, and they mette with other two 
knyghtes, and aythir smote other so harde that all four 
knyghtes and horsis fell to the erthe. 

Whan sir Lamerok saw his two bretherne downe he was 
wrothe oute of mesure; and than he gate a grete speare in 
his honde, and therewithall he smote downe four good 
knyghtes, and than his speare brake. Than he pulled oute 
his swerde and smote aboute hym on the ryght honde and 
on the lyffte honde, and raced of helmys and pulled downe 
knyghtes, that all men mervayled of suche dedis of armys as 
he ded, for he fared so that many knyghtes fledde. Than he 
horsed his bretherne agayne and sayde, 

‘Bretherne, ye ought to be ashamed to falle so of your 
horsis! What is a knyght but whan he is on horsebacke? 
For I sette nat by a knyght whan he is on foote, for all 
batayles on foote ar but pyllours in batayles, for there sholde 
no knyght fyghte on foote but yf hit were for treson or ellys 
he were dryvyn by forse to fyght on foote. Therefore, 
bretherne, sytte faste in your sadyls, or ellys fyght never 
more afore me!’ 

So with that cam in the deuke Chalence of Claraunce. 
And there encountyrd with hym the erle of Ulbawys of 
Surluse, and aythir of hem smote other downe. Than the 
knyghtes of bothe partyes horsed their lordis agayne, for 
sir Ector and sir Bleoberys were on foote waytynge on the 
deuke Chalence, and the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes 
was with the erle of Ulbawes. 


So wyth that cam sir Gaherys and laysshed to the Kynge 
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wyth the Hondred Knyghtes and he to hym agayne. Than 
cam the deuke Chalence and departed them. So they blew 
to lodgynge, and the knyghtes unarmed them and drewe 
them to there dyner. 

And at the myddys of his dynar in cam sir Dynadan and 
began to rayle. And than he behelde the Haute Prynce that 
hym semed wrothe with som faute that he sawe: for he had 
a condission that he loved no fysshe, and bycause [he] was 
served with fysshe and hated hit, therefore he was nat myrry. 
And whan sir Dynadan had aspyed the Haute Prynce he 
aspyed where was a fysshe with a grete hede, and anone that 
he gate betwyxte two disshis and served the Haute Prynce 
with that fysshe. And than he sayde thus: 

‘Sir Galahalte, well may I lykkyn you to a wolff, for he 
woll never ete fysshe, but fleysshe.’ 

And anone the Haute Prynce lowghe at his wordis. 

‘Well, well,’ seyde sir Dynadan to sir Launcelot, ‘what 
devyll do ye in this contrey? For here may no meane 
knyghtes wynne no worship for the.’ 

‘l ensure the, sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I shall no 
more mete with the, nother with thy grete speare, for I may 
nat sytte in my sadyll whan thy speare hittyth me. And I be 
happy, I shall beware of thy boyteous body that thou beryst. 
Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, “make good wacche [e]ver. God 
forbode that ever we mete but hit be at a dysshe of mete!’ 

Than lowghe the quene and the Haute Prynce, that they 
myght nat sytte at their table, and thus they made grete joy 
tyll on the morne. And than they harde masse, and blew to 
the fylde, and quene Gwenyver and all astatys were sette, 
a{nd]jouges armed clene with their shyldis to kepe theryghtes. 

Now BEGYNNYTH THE SEVENTH BATAYLE. Here cam in the 
deuke Cambynes and there encountyrd with hym sir Arys- 
taunce that was cownted a good knyght, and they mette so 
harde that aythir bare other adowne, horse and man. Than 
there cam in the erle Lambayle and halpe the deuke agayne 
to horsebacke. 
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Than there cam in sir Ossayse of Surluse, and he smote 
the erle Lambayle downe frome his horse. And so they 
began grete dedis of armys, and many spearys were brokyn 
and many knyghtes were caste to the erthe. Than the kynge 
of Northe Galys and the erle Ulbawes smote togydyrs, that 
all the jouges thought hit was mortall deth. 

This meanewhyle quene Gwenyver and the Haute Prynce 
and sir Launcelot made there sir Dynadan to make hym redy 
to juste. 

‘I woll’, seyde sir Dynadan, ‘ryde into the fylde, but than 
one of you twayne woll mete with me.’ 

‘Perdeus,’ seyde the Haute Prynce and sir Launcelot, ‘ye 
may se how we sytte here as jouges with oure shyldis, and 
allway may ye beholde where we sytte here or nat.’ 

So sir Dynadan departed and toke his horse, and mette 
with many knyghtes and ded passyngly well. And as he was 
departed, sir Launcelot disgysed hymselff and put uppon 
his armour a maydyns garmente freysshely attyred. Than 
sir Launcelot made sir Galyhodyn to lede hym thorow the 
raunge, and all men had wondir what damesell was that. 
And so as sir Dynadan cam into the raunge, sir Launcelot, 
that was in the damesels aray, gate sir Galyhodyns speare 
and ran unto sir Dynadan. 

And allwayes he loked up thereas sir Launcelot was, and 
than he sawe one sytte in the stede of sir Launcelot armed. 
But whan sir Dynadan saw a maner of a damesell, he dradde 
perellys lest hit sholde be sir Launcelot disgysed. But sir 
Launcelot cam on hym so faste that he smote sir Dynadan 
over his horse croupe. And anone grete coystrons gate sir 
Dynadan, and into the foreyste there besyde, and there they 
dispoyled hym unto his sherte and put uppon hym a womans 
garmente and so brought hym into fylde; and so the[y] 
blew unto lodgyng, and every knyght wente and unarmed 
them. 

And than was sir Dynadan brought in amonge them all, 
and whan quene Gwenyver sawe sir Dynadan ibrought in so 
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amonge them all, than she lowghe, that she fell downe; and 
so dede all that there was. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘sir Launcelot, thou arte so 
false that I can never beware of the.’ 

Than by all the assente they gaff sir Launcelot the pryce; 
the next was sir Lameroke de Galys, and the thirde was 
sir Palomydes; the fourth was kynge Bagdemagus. So thes 
four knyghtes had the pryce. And there was grete joy and 
grete nobelay in all the courte. 

And on the morne quene Gwenyver and sir Launcelot 
departed unto kynge Arthur; but in no wyse sir Lamerok 
w[ol]jde nat go wyth them. 

‘Sir, I shall undirtake’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that, and ye 
woll go wyth us, kynge Arthure shall charge sir Gawayne 
and his bretherne never to do you hurte.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Lamerok, ‘I woll nat truste to sir Ga- 
wayne, nother none of his bretherne. And wyte you well, 
sir La[uncelot], and hit were nat for my lorde kynge Arthurs 
sake, I shuld macche sir Gawayne and his bretherne well 
inowghe. But for to say that I shall truste them, that shall 
I never. And there[fore] I pray you recommaunde me unto 
kynge Arthure and all my lordys of the Rounde Table, and 
in what place that ever I com I shall do you all servyse to my 
power. And, sir, yet hit is but late that I revenged them 
whan they were put to the [werse] by sir Palomydes.’ 

Tha[n] sir Lameroke departed frome sir Launcelot and 
all the felyship, and aythir of them wepte at her departynge. 


Now TURNE WE FRO THIS MATER AND SPEKE OF SIR [Rys- 
TRAM, OF WHOM THIS BOOKE IS PRYNCIPALL OFF. AND LEVE 


WE THE KYNGE AND THE QUENE, AND SIR LAUNCELOT, AND 
stR LAMEROK. 


2 C'there were 3 C Dynadan to launcelot 11-12 W lamerok wlode nat 
13 Sir not in C 16 to notin C 17 C wete ye wel 18 W sir lamerok 
21-22 C'vnto my lord Arthur and vnto alle 23 all motinC = .24 yet not in C’ 
24-25 C reuengyd thatt whan my lord Arthurs kynne were 26-27 C laticelot 
and eyther wepte 30 C quene syr 
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HOW SIR GALAHALT DID DO CRY A JOUSTS IN SURLUSE, 
AND QUEEN GUENEVER'S KNIGHTS SHOULD JOUST 
AGAINST ALL THAT WOULD COME. 


So it befell that Sir Galahalt. the haut prince, was lord of the 
country of Surluse, whereof came many good knights. And this 


noble prince was a passing good man of arms, and ever he held a 
noble fellowship together. And then he came to Arthur’s court and 
told him his intent, how this was his will, how he would let cry a 
jousts in the country of Surluse, the which country was within the 
lands of King Arthur, and there he asked leave to let cry a jousts. 
I will give you leave, said King Arthur: but wit thou well, said King 
Arthur, I may not be there. Sir, said Queen Guenever, please it you 
to give me leave to be at that jousts. With right good will, said 
Arthur; for Sir Galahalt, the haut prince, shall have you in gover- 
nance. Sir, said Galahalt, I will as ye will. Sir, then the queen, I will 
take with me Sir Launcelot and such knights as please me best. Do 
as ye list, said King Arthur. So anon she commanded Sir Launcelot 
to make him ready with such knights as he thought best. 

So in every good town and castle of this land was made a cry, 
that in the country of Surluse Sir Galahalt should make a joust that 
should last eight days, and how the haut prince, with the help of 
Queen Guenever’s knights, should joust against all manner of men 
that would come. When this cry was known, kings and princes, 
dukes and earls, barons and noble knights, made them ready to be 
at that jousts. And at the day of jousting there came in Sir Dinadan 
disguised, and did many great deeds of arms. 


j= CRAP LER. XL) = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOUGHT IN THE TOURNAMENT, 
AND HOW SIR PALOMIDES DID ARMS THERE FOR A 
DAMOSEL. 


ie at the request of Queen Guenever and of King Bagdemagus 
Sir Launcelot came into the range, but he was disguised, and 
that was the cause that few folk knew him; and there met with 
him Sir Ector de Maris, his own brother, and either brake their 
spears upon other to their hands. And then either gat another 
spear. And then Sir Launcelot smote down Sir Ector de Maris, his 


own brother. That saw Sir Bleoberis, and he smote Sir Launcelot 
such a buffet upon the helm that he wist not well where he was. 
Then Sir Launcelot was wroth, and smote Sir Bleoberis so sore 
upon the helm that his head bowed down backward. And he smote 
eft another buffet, that he avoided his saddle; and so he rode by, 
and thrust forth to the thickest. When the King of Northgalis saw 
Sir Ector and Bleoberis lie on the ground then was he wroth, for 
they came on his party against them of Surluse. So the King of 
Northgalis ran to Sir Launcelot, and brake a spear upon him all to 
pieces. Therewith Sir Launcelot overtook the King of Northgalis, 
and smote him such a buffet on the helm with his sword that he 
made him to avoid his horse; and anon the king was horsed again. 
So both the King Bagdemagus’ and the King of Northgalis’ party 
hurled to other; and then began a strong medley, but they of 
Northgalis were far bigger. 

When Sir Launcelot saw his party go to the worst he thrang into 
the thickest press with a sword in his hand; and there he smote 
down on the right hand and on the left hand, and pulled down 
knights and raced off their helms, that all men had wonder that 
ever one knight might do such deeds of arms. When Sir 
Meliagaunce, that was son unto King Bagdemagus, saw how Sir 
Launcelot fared he marvelled greatly. And when he understood that 
it was he, he wist well that he was disguised for his sake Then Sir 
Meliagaunce prayed a knight to slay Sir Launcelot’s horse, either 
with sword or with spear. At that time King Bagdemagus met with 
a knight that hight Sauseise, a good knight, to whom he said: Now 
fair Sauseise, encounter with my son Meliagaunce and give him 
large payment, for I would he were well beaten of thy hands, that 
he might depart out of this field. And then Sir Sauseise encountered 
with Sir Meliagaunce, and either smote other down. And then they 
fought on foot, and there Sauseise had won Sir Meliagaunce, had 
there not come rescues. So then the haut prince blew to lodging, 
and every knight unarmed him and went to the great feast. 

Then in the meanwhile there came a damosel to the haut prince, 
and complained that there was a knight that hight Goneries that 
withheld her all her lands. Then the knight was there present, and 


cast his glove to her or to any that would fight in her name. So the 
damosel took up the glove all heavily for default of a champion. 
Then there came a varlet to her and said: Damosel, will ye do after 
me? Full fain, said the damosel. Then go you unto such a knight 
that lieth here beside in an hermitage, and that followeth the 
Questing Beast, and pray him to take the battle upon him, and 
anon I wot well he will grant you. 

So anon she took her palfrey, and within a while she found that 
knight, that was Sir Palomides. And when she required him he 
armed him and rode with her, and made her to go to the haut 
prince, and to ask leave for her knight to do battle. I will well, said 
the haut prince. Then the knights were ready in the field to joust 
on horseback; and either gat a spear in their hands, and met so 
fiercely together that their spears all to-shivered. Then they flang 
out swords, and Sir Palomides smote Sir Goneries down to the 
earth. And then he raced off his helm and smote off his head. Then 
they went to supper, and the damosel loved Palomides as para- 
mour, but the book saith she was of his kin. So then Palomides 
disguised himself in this manner, in his shield he bare the Questing 
Beast, and in all his trappings. And when he was thus ready, he 
sent to the haut prince to give him leave to joust with other 
knights, but he was adoubted of Sir Launcelot. The haut prince 
sent him word again that he should be welcome, and that Sir 
Launcelot should not joust with him. Then Sir Galahalt, the haut 
prince, let cry what knight somever he were that smote down Sir 
Palomides should have his damosel to himself. 


= CHAPTER XLII = 


HOW SIR GALAHALT AND PALOMIDES FOUGHT 
TOGETHER, AND OF SIR DINADAN AND SIR GALAHALT. 


I be beginneth the second day. Anon as Sir Palomides came 
into the field, Sir Galahalt, the haut prince, was at the range 


end, and met with Sir Palomides, and he with him, with great 
spears. And then they came so hard together that their spears all 
to-shivered, but Sir Galahalt smote him so hard that he bare him 
backward over his horse, but yet he lost not his stirrups. Then they 
drew their swords and lashed together many sad strokes, that many 
worshipful knights left their business to behold them. But at the 
last Sir Galahalt, the haut prince, smote a stroke of might unto 
Palomides, sore upon the helm; but the helm was so hard that the 
sword might not bite, but slipped and smote off the head of the 
horse of Sir Palomides. When the haut prince wist and saw the 
good knight fall unto the earth he was ashamed of that stroke. And 
therewith he alighted down off his own horse, and prayed the good 
knight, Palomides, to take that horse of his gift, and to forgive him 
that deed. Sir, said Palomides, I thank you of your great goodness, 
for ever of a man of worship a knight shall never have disworship; 
and so he mounted upon that horse, and the haut prince had 
another anon. Now, said the haut prince, I release to you that 
maiden, for ye have won her. Ah, said Palomides, the damosel and 
I be at your commandment. 

So they departed, and Sir Galahalt did great deeds of arms. And 
right so came Dinadan and encountered with Sir Galahalt, and 
either came to other so fast with their spears that their spears brake 
to their hands. But Dinadan had weened the haut prince had been 
more weary than he was. And then he smote many sad strokes at 
the haut prince; but when Dinadan saw he might not get him to 
the earth he said: My lord, I pray you leave me, and take another. 
The haut prince knew not Dinadan; and left goodly for his fair 
words. And so they departed; but soon there came another and 
told the haut prince that it was Dinadan. Forsooth, said the prince, 
therefore am I heavy that he is so escaped from me, for with his 
mocks and japes now shall I never have done with him. And then 
Galahalt rode fast after him, and bade him: Abide, Dinadan, for 
King Arthur's sake. Nay, said Dinadan, so God me help, we meet 
no more together this day. Then in that wrath the haut prince met 
with Meliagaunce, and he smote him in the throat that an he had 
fallen his neck had broken; and with the same spear he smote 


down another knight. Then came in they of Northgalis and many 
strangers, and were like to have put them of Surluse to the worse, 
for Sir Galahalt, the haut prince, had ever much in hand. So there 
came the good knight, Semound the Valiant, with forty knights, 
and he beat them all aback. Then the Queen Guenever and Sir 
Launcelot let blow to lodging, and every knight unarmed him, and 
dressed him to the feast. 
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HOW SIR ARCHADE APPEALED:S1RoRALOMIDESOF TRB 
SON, AND HOW SIR PALOMIDES SLEW HIM. 


HEN Palomides was unarmed he asked lodging for himself 
WW: the damosel. Anon the haut prince commanded them 
to lodging. And he was not so soon in his lodging but there came 
a knight that hight Archade, he was brother unto Goneries that 
Palomides slew afore in the damosel’s quarrel. And this knight, 
Archade, called Sir Palomides traitor, and appealed him for the 
death of his brother. By the leave of the haut prince, said 
Palomides, I shall answer thee. When Sir Galahalt understood their 
quarrel he bade them go to dinner: And as soon as ye have dined 
look that either knight be ready in the field. So when they had 
dined they were armed both, and took their horses, and the queen, 
and the prince, and Sir Launcelot, were set to behold them: and 
so they let run their horses, and there Sir Palomides bare Archade 
on his spear over his horse’s tail. And then Palomides alighted and 
drew his sword, but Sir Archade might not arise: and there Sir 
Palomides raced off his helm, and smote off his head. Then the 
haut prince and Queen Guenever went unto supper. Then King 
Bagdemagus sent away his son Meliagaunce because Sir Launcelot 
should not meet with him, for he hated Sir Launcelot and that 
knew he not. 


=—CMAPTER XLIV = 


OF THE THIRD DAY, AND HOW SIR PALOMIDES JOUSTED 
WITH SIR LAMORAK, AND OTHER THINGS. 


IN. beginneth the third day of jousting; and at that day King 
Bagdemagus made him ready; and there came against him 
King Marsil, that had in gift an island of Sir Galahalt the haut 
prince; and this island had the name Pomitain. Then it befell that 
King Bagdemagus and King Marsil of Pomitain met together with 
spears, and King Marsil had such a buffet that he fell over his 
horse’s croup. Then came there in a knight of King Marsil to 
revenge his lord, and King Bagdemagus smote him down, horse 
and man, to the earth. So there came an earl that hight Arrouse, 
and Sir Breuse, and an hundred knights with them of Pomitain, 
and the King of Northgalis was with them; and all these were 
against them of Surluse. And then there began great battle, and 
many knights were cast under horses’ feet. And ever King 
Bagdemagus did best, for he first began, and ever he held on. 
Gaheris, Gawaine’s brother, smote ever at the face of King 
Bagdemagus; and at the last King Bagdemagus hurtled down 
Gaheris, horse and man. 

Then by adventure Sir Palomides, the good knight, met with Sir 
Blamore de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis’ brother. And either smote other 
with great spears, that both their horses and knights fell to the 
earth. But Sir Blamore had such a fall that he had almost broken 
his neck, for the blood brast out at nose, mouth, and his ears, but 
at the last he recovered well by good surgeons. Then there came 
in the Duke Chaleins of Clarance; and in his governance there 
came a knight that hight Elis la Noire; and there encountered with 
him King Bagdemagus, and he smote Elis that he made him to 
avoid his saddle. So the Duke Chaleins of Clarance did there great 
deeds of arms, and of so late as he came in the third day there was 
no man did so well except King Bagdemagus and Sir Palomides, 
that the prize was given that day to King Bagdemagus. And then 


they blew unto lodging, and unarmed them, and went to the feast. 
Right so came Dinadan, and mocked and japed with King 
Bagdemagyus that all knights laughed at him, for he was a fine japer, 
and well loving ‘all good knights. 

So anon as they had dined there came a varlet bearing four 
spears on his back; and he came to Palomides, and said thus: Here 
is a knight by hath sent you the choice of four spears, and requireth 
you for your lady’s sake to take that one half of these spears, and 
joust with him in the field. Tell him, said Palomides, I will not fail 
him. When Sir Galahalt wist of this, he bade Palomides make him 
ready. So the Queen Guenever, the haut prince, and Sir Launcelot, 
they were set upon scaffolds to give the judgment of these two 
knights. Then Sir Palomides and the strange knight ran so eagerly 
together that their spears brake to their hands. Anon withal either 
of them took a great spear in his hand and all to-shivered them in 
pieces. And then either took a greater spear, and then the knight 
smote down Sir Palomides, horse and man, to the earth. And as 
he would have passed over him the strange knight’s horse stum- 
bled and fell down upon Palomides. Then they drew their swords 
and lashed together wonderly sore a great while. 

Then the haut prince and Sir Launcelot said they saw never two 
knights fight better than they did; but ever the strange knight 
doubled his strokes, and put Palomides aback; therewithal the haut 
prince cried: Ho: and then they went to lodging. And when they 
were unarmed they knew it was the noble knight Sir Lamorak. 
When Sir Launcelot knew that it was Sir Lamorak he made much 
of him, for above all earthly men he loved him best except Sir 
Tristram. Then Queen Guenever commended him, and so did all 
other good knights make much of him, except Sir Gawaine’s 
brethren. Then Queen Guenever said unto Sir Launcelot: Sir, I 
require you that an ye joust any more, that ye joust with none of 
the blood of my lord Arthur. So he promised he would not as at 
that time. 
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OF THE FOURTH DAY, AND OF MANY GREAT FEATS OF 
ARMS. 


H:. beginneth the fourth day. Then came into the field the 
King with the Hundred Knights, and all they of Northgalis, 
and the Duke Chaleins of Clarance, and King Marsil of Pomitain, 
and there came Safere, Palomides’ brother, and there he told him 
tidings of his mother. And his name was called the Earl, and so he 
appealed him afore King Arthur: For he made war upon our father 
and mother, and there | slew him in plain battle. So they went into 
the field, and the damosel with them; and there came to encounter 
again them Sir Bleoberis de Ganis, and Sir Ector de Maris. Sir 
Palomides encountered with Sir Bleoberis, and either smote other 
down. And in the same wise did Sir Safere and Sir Ector, and the 
two couples did battle on foot. Then came in Sir Lamorak, and he 
encountered with the King with the Hundred Knights, and smote 
him quite over his horse’s tail. And in the same wise he served the 
King of Northgalis, and also he smote down King Marsil. And so 
or ever he stint he smote down with his spear and with his sword 
thirty knights. When Duke Chaleins saw Lamorak do so great 
prowess he would not meddle with him for shame; and then he 
charged all his knights in pain of death that none of you touch 
him: for it were shame to all good knights an that knight were 
shamed. 

Then the two kings gathered them together, and all they set 
upon Sir Lamorak; and he failed them not, but rushed here and 
there, smiting on the right hand and on the left, and raced off many 
helms, so that the haut prince and Queen Guenever said they saw 
never knight do such deeds of arms on horseback. Alas, said 
Launcelot to King Bagdemagus, I will arm me and elp: «Sir 
Lamorak. And I will ride with you, said King Bagdemagus. And 
when they two were horsed they came to Sir Lamorak that stood 
among thirty knights; and well was him that might reach him a 


buffet, and ever he smote again mightily. Then came there into the 
press Sir Launcelot, and he threw down Sir Mador de la Porte. And 
with the truncheon of that spear he threw down many knights. 
And King Bagdemagus smote on the left hand and on the right 
hand marvellously well. And then the three kings fled aback. 
Therewithal then Sir Galahalt let blow to lodging, and all the 
heralds gave Sir Lamorak the prize. And all this while fought 
Palomides, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Safere, Sir Ector on foot; never were 
there four knights evener matched. And then they were departed, 
and had unto their lodging, and unarmed them, and so they went 
to the great feast. 

But when Sir Lamorak was come into the court Queen 
Guenever took him in her arms and said: Sir, well have ye done 
this day. Then came the haut prince, and he made of him great joy, 
and so did Dinadan, for he wept for joy; but the joy that Sir 
Launcelot made of Sir Lamorak there might no man tell. Then they 
went unto rest, and on the morn the haut prince let blow unto the 
field. 
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OF THE FIFTH DAY, AND HOW SIR LAMORAK 
BEHAVED HIM. 


H= beginneth the fifth day. So it befell that Sir Palomides 
came in the morntide, and proffered to joust thereas King 
Arthur was in a castle there besides Surluse: and there encoun- 
tered with him a worshipful duke, and there Sir Palomides smote 
him over his horse’s croup. And this duke was uncle unto King 
Arthur. Then Sir Elise’s son rode unto Palomides, and Palomides 
served Elise in the same wise. When Sir Uwaine saw this he was 
wroth. Then he took his horse and encountered with Sir 
Palomides, and Palomides smote him so hard that he went to the 
earth, horse and man. And for to make a short tale, he smote down 


three brethren of Sir Gawaine, that is for to say Mordred, Gaheris, 
and Agravaine. O Jesu, said Arthur, this is a great despite of a 
Saracen that he shall smite down my blood. And therewithal King 
Arthur was wood wroth, and thought to have made him ready to 
joust. 

That espied Sir Lamorak, that Arthur and his blood were 
discomfit; and anon he was ready, and asked Palomides if he would 
any more joust. Why should I not? said Palomides. Then they 
hurtled together, and brake their spears, and all to-shivered them, 
that all the castle rang of their dints. Then either gat a greater spear 
in his hand, and they came so fiercely together; but Sir Palomides’ 
spear all to-brast and Sir Lamorak’s did hold. Therewithal Sir 
Palomides lost his stirrups and lay upright on his horse’s back. And 
then Sir Palomides returned again and took his damosel, and Sir 
Safere returned his way. 

So, when he was departed, King Arthur came to Sir Lamorak 
and thanked him of his goodness, and prayed him to tell him his 
name. Sir, said Lamorak, wit thou well, I owe you my service, but 
as at this time I will not abide here, for I see of mine enemies many 
about me. Alas, said Arthur, now wot I well it is Sir Lamorak de 
Galis. O Lamorak, abide with me, and by my crown I shall never 
fail thee: and not so hardy in Gawaine’s head, nor none of his 
brethren, to do thee any wrong. Sir, said Sir Lamorak, wrong have 
they done me, and to you both. That 1s truth, said the king, for 
they slew their own mother and my sister, the which me sore griev- 
eth: it had been much fairer and better that ye had wedded her, 
for ye are a king’s son as well as they. O Jesu, said the noble knight 
Sir Lamorak unto Arthur, her death shall I never forget. I promise 
you, and make mine avow unto God, I shall revenge her death as 
soon as I see time convenable. And if it were not at tiereverence 
of your highness I should now have been revenged upon Sir 
Gawaine and his brethren. Truly, said Arthur, I will make you at 
accord. Sir, said Lamorak, as at this time I may not abide with you, 
for I must to the jousts, where is Sir Launcelot, and the haut prince 
Sir Galahalt. 

Then there was a damosel that was daughter to King Bandes. 


And there was a Saracen knight that hight Corsabrin, and he loved 
the damosel, and in no wise he would suffer her to be married; for 
ever this Corsabrin noised her, and named her that she was out of 
her mind; and thus he let her that she might not be married. 
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HOW SIR PALOMIDES FOUGHT He GO@RSABRINGO@Re: 
LADY, AND HOW PALOMIDES SLEW CORSABRIN. 


o by fortune this damosel heard tell that Palomides did much 

for damosels’ sake; so she sent to him a pensel, and prayed him 
to fight with Sir Corsabrin for her love, and he should have her 
and her lands of her father’s that should fall to her. Then the 
damosel sent unto Corsabrin, and bade him go unto Sir Palomides 
that was a paynim as well as he, and she gave him warning that 
she had sent him her pensel, and if he might overcome Palomides 
she would wed him. When Corsabrin wist of her deeds then was 
he wood wroth and angry, and rode unto Surluse where the haut 
prince was, and there he found Sir Palomides ready, the which had 
the pensel. So there they waged battle either with other afore 
Galahalt. Well, said the haut prince, this day must noble knights 
joust, and at-after dinner we shall see how ye can speed. 

Then they blew to jousts; and in came Dinadan, and met with 
Sir Gerin, a good knight, and he threw him down over his horse’s 
croup; and Sir Dinadan overthrew four knights more; and there he 
did great deeds of arms, for he was a good knight, but he was a 
scoffer and a japer, and the merriest knight among fellowship that 
was that time living. And he had such a custom that he loved every 
good knight, and every good knight loved him again. So then when 
the haut prince saw Dinadan do so well, he sent unto Sir Launcelot 
and bade him strike down Sir Dinadan: And when that ye have 
done so bring him afore me and the noble Queen Guenever. Then 
Sir Launcelot did as he was required. Then Sir Lamorak and he 


smote down many knights, and raced off helms, and drove all the 
knights afore them. And so Sir Launcelot smote down Sir Dinadan, 
and made his men to unarm him, and so brought him to the queen 
and the haut prince, and they laughed at Dinadan so sore that they 
might not stand. Well, said Sir Dinadan, yet have I no shame, for 
the old shrew, Sir Launcelot, smote me down. So they went to 
dinner, and all the court had good sport at Dinadan. 

Then when the dinner was done they blew to the field to behold 
Sir Palomides and Corsabrin. Sir Palomides pight his pensel in 
midst of the field; and then they hurtled together with their spears 
as it were thunder, and either smote other to the earth. And then 
they pulled out their swords, and dressed their shields, and lashed 
together mightily as mighty knights, that well-nigh there was no 
piece of harness would hold them, for this Corsabrin was a pass- 
ing felonious knight. Corsabrin, said Palomides, wilt thou release 
me yonder damosel and the pensel? Then was Corsabrin wroth out 
of measure, and gave Palomides such a buffet that he kneeled on 
his knee. Then Palomides arose lightly, and smote him upon the 
helm that he fell down right to the earth. And therewith he raced 
off his helm and said: Corsabrin, yield thee or else thou shalt die 
of my hands. Fie on thee, said Corsabrin, do thy worst. Then he 
smote off his head. And therewithal came a stink of his body when 
the soul departed, that there might nobody abide the savour. So 
was the corpse had away and buried in a wood, because he was a 
paynim. Then they blew unto lodging, and Palomides was 
unarmed. 

Then he went unto Queen Guenever, to the haut prince, and 
to Sir Launcelot. Sir, said the haut prince, here havesye seen this 
day a great miracle by Corsabrin, what savour there was when the 
soul departed from the body. Therefore, sir, we will require you to 
take the baptism upon you, and I promise you all knights will set 
the more by you, and say more worship by you. Sir, said Palomides, 
I will that ye all know that into this land I came to be christened, 
and in my heart I am christened, and christened will I be. But I 
have made such an avow that I may not be christened till I have 
done seven true battles for Jesu’s sake, and then will I be chris- 


tened; and I trust God will take mine intent, for I mean truly. Then 
Sir Palomides prayed Queen Guenever and the haut prince to sup 
with him. And so they did, both Sir Launcelot and Sir Lamorak, 
and many other good knights. So on the morn they heard their 
mass, and blew the field, and then knights made them ready. 
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OF THE SIXTH DAY, AND WHAT THEN WAS DONE. 


ERE beginneth the sixth day. Then came therein Sir Gaheris, 
Tale there encountered with him Sir Ossaise of Surluse, and 
Sir Gaheris smote him over his horse’s croup. And then either party 
encountered with other, and there were many spears broken, and 
many knights cast under feet. So there came in Sir Dornard and 
Sir Aglovale, that were brethren unto Sir Lamorak, and they met 
with other two knights, and either smote other so hard that all four 
knights and horses fell to the earth. When Sir Lamorak saw his two 
brethren down he was wroth out of measure, and then he geta 
great spear in his hand, and therewithal he smote down four good 
knights, and then his spear brake. Then he pulled out his sword, 
and smote about him on the right hand and on the left hand, and 
raced off helms and pulled down knights, that all men marvelled 
of such deeds of arms as he did, for he fared so that many knights 
fled. Then he horsed his brethren again, and said: Brethren, ye 
ought to be ashamed to fall so off your horses ! what is a knight 
but when he is on horseback? I set not by a knight when he is on 
foot, for all battles on foot are but pillers’ battles. For there should 
no knight fight on foot but if it were for treason, or else he were 
driven thereto by force; therefore, brethren, sit fast on your horses, 
or else fight never more afore me. 

With that came in the Duke Chaleins of Clarance, and there 
encountered with him the Earl Ulbawes of Surluse, and either of 
them smote other down. Then the knights of both parties horsed 


their lords again, for Sir Ector and Bleoberis were on foot, waiting 
on the Duke Chaleins. And the King with the Hundred Knights 
was with the Earl of Ulbawes. With that came Gaheris and lashed 
to the King with the Hundred Knights, and he to him again. Then 
came the Duke Chaleins and departed them. 

Then they blew to lodging, and the knights unarmed them and 
drew them to their dinner; and at the midst of their dinner in came 
Dinadan and began to rail. Then he beheld the haut prince, that 
seemed wroth with some fault that he saw; for he had a custom 
he loved no fish, and because he was served with fish, the which 
he hated, therefore he was not merry. When Sir Dinadan had 
espied the haut prince, he espied where was a fish with a great 
head, and that he gat betwixt two dishes, and served the haut 
prince with that fish. And then he said thus: Sir Galahalt, well may 
I liken you to a wolf, for he will never eat fish, but flesh; then the 
haut prince laughed at his words. Well, well, said Dinadan to 
Launcelot, what devil do ye in this country, for here may no mean 
knights win no worship for thee. Sir Dinadan, said Launcelot, I 
ensure thee I shall no more meet with thee nor with thy great 
spear, for I may not sit in my saddle when that spear hitteth me. 
And if I be happy I shall beware of that boistous body that thou 
bearest. Well, said Launcelot, make good watch ever: God forbid 
that ever we meet but if it be at a dish of meat. Then laughed the 
queen and the haut prince, that they might not sit at their table; 
thus they made great joy till on the morn, and then they heard 
mass, and blew to field. And Queen Guenever and all the estates 
were set, and judges armed clean with their shields to keep the 
right. 


va CHAPTER XLIXVG} 


OF THE SEVENTH BATTLE, AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT, 
BEING DISGUISED LIKE A MAID, SMOTE DOWN SIR 
DINADAN. 


ow beginneth the seventh battle. There came in the Duke 
Nee ee and there encountered with him Sir Aristance, that 
was counted a good knight, and they met so hard that either bare 
other down, horse and man. Then came there the Earl of Lambaile 
and helped the duke again to horse. Then came there Sir Ossaise of 
Surluse, and he smote the Earl Lambaile down from his horse. Then 
began they to do great deeds of arms, and many spears were broken, 
and many knights were cast to the earth. Then the King of 
Northgalis and the Earl Ulbawes smote together that all the judges 
thought it was like mortal death. This meanwhile Queen Guenever, 
and the haut prince, and Sir Launcelot, made there Sir Dinadan 
make him ready to joust. I would, said Dinadan, ride into the field, 
but then one of you twain will meet with me. Per dieu, said the 
haut prince, ye may see how we sit here as judges with our shields, 
and always mayest thou behold whether we sit here or not. 

So Sir Dinadan departed and took his horse, and met with many 
knights, and did passing well. And as he was departed, Sir Launcelot 
disguised himself, and put upon his armour a maiden’s garment 
freshly attired. Then Sir Launcelot made Sir Galihodin to lead him 
through the range, and all men had wonder what damosel it was. 
And so as Sir Dinadan came into the range, Sir Launcelot, that was 
in the damosel’s array, gat Galihodin’s spear, and ran unto Sir 
Dinadan. And always Sir Dinadan looked up thereas Sir Launcelot 
was, and then he saw one sit in the stead of Sir Launcelot, armed. 
But when Dinadan saw a manner of a damosel he dread perils that 
it was Sir Launcelot disguised, but Sir Launcelot came on him so 
fast that he smote him over his horse’s croup; and then with great 
scorns they gat Sir Dinadan into the forest there beside, and there 
they dispoiled him unto his shirt, and put upon him a woman’s 


garment, and so brought him into the field: and so they blew unto 
lodging. And every knight went and unarmed them. Then was Sir 
Dinadan brought in among them all. And when Queen Guenever 
saw Sir Dinadan brought so among them all, then she laughed that 
she fell down, and so did all that there were. Well, said Dinadan to 
Launcelot, thou art so false that 1 can never beware of thee. Then 
by all the assent they gave Sir Launcelot the prize, the next was Sir 
Lamorak de Galis, the third was Sir Palomides, the fourth was King 
Bagdemagus; so these four knights had the prize, and there was 
great joy, and great nobley in all the court. 

And on the morn Queen Guenever and Sir Launcelot departed 
unto King Arthur, but in no wise Sir Lamorak would not go with 
them. I shall undertake, said Sir Launcelot, that an ye will go with 
us King Arthur shall charge Sir Gawaine and his brethren never to 
do you hurt. As for that, said Sir Lamorak, I will not trust Sir Gawaine 
nor none of his brethren; and wit ye well, Sir Launcelot, an it were 
not for my lord King Arthur's sake, I should match Sir Gawaine and 
his brethren well enough. But to say that I should trust them, that 
shall I never, and therefore I pray you recommend me unto my lord 
Arthur, and unto all my lords of the Round Table. And in what place 
that ever I come I shall do you service to my power: and sir, it is but 
late that I revenged that, when my lord Arthur's kin were put to the 
worse by Sir Palomides. Then Sir Lamorak departed from Sir 
Launcelot, and either wept at their departing. 


ow turn we from this matter, and speak we of Sir Tristram, of 
whom this book is principally of, and leave we the king and 
the queen, Sir Launcelot, and Sir Lamorak, 
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Ne HERE BEGYNNYTH THE TRESON OF KYNGE Marke THAT (50) 


HE ORDAYNED AGAYNE SIR TRYSTRAM, 


And there was cryed by the costys of Cornwayle a grete 
turnemente and justus, and all was done by sir Galahalt the 
Haute Prynce and kynge Bagdemagus to the entente to sle 
syr Launcelot other ellys uttirly to destroy hym and shame 
hym, bycause sir Launcelot had evermore the hygher degré. 
Therefore this prynce and this kynge made this justys ayenst 
sir Launcelot. 

And thus her counceyle was discovered unto kynge Marke, 
whereof he was glad. Than kynge Marke unbethought 
hym that he wolde have sir Trystram unto the turnemente 
disgysed, that no man sholde knowe hym, to that entente 
that the Haute Prynce sholde wene that sir Trystram were 
sir Launcelot. 

And so at that justys cam in sir Trystram, and at that 
tyme sir Launcelot was not there. But whan they sawe a 
knyght disgysed do suche dedis of armys, they wente hit 
had bene sir Launcelot, and in especiall kynge Marke seyde 
hit was sir Launcelot playnly. 

Than they sette uppon hym, bothe kynge Bagdemagus 
and the Haute Prynce, and there knyghtes seyde that hit 
was wondir that ever sir Trystram myght endure that payne. 
Notwythstondynge for all the payne that they ded hym, he 
wan the degré at that turnemente; and there he hurte many 
knyghtes and brused them, [and they hurte hym and brused 
hym] wondirly sore. 

So whan the justys was all done they knewe well that he 
was sir Trystran de Lyones, and all they that were on kynge 
Markis party were glad that sir Trystram was hurte, and all 
the remenaunte were sory of his hurte, for sir Trystrams was 
nat so behated as was sir Launcelot, nat wythin the realme 


of Ingelonde. 
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Than cam kynge Marke unto sir Trystrams and sayde, 

‘Fayre nevew, I am hevy of your hurtys.’ 

‘Gramercy, my lorde,’ seyde sir Trystram. _ 

Than kynge Marke made hym to be put in an horse 
letter in grete tokenynge of love and sayde, 

‘Fayre cousyne, I shall[e be] your leche myselff.’ 

And so he rode forth wyth sir Trystram and brought hym 
into a castell by daylyght. And than kynge Marke made sir 
Trystram to ete, and aftir that he gaff hym a drynke; and 
anone as he hadde drunke he felle on slepe. And whan hit 
was nyght he made hym to be caryed to another castell, and 
there he put hym in a stronge preson, and a man and a 
woman to gyff hym his mete and his drynke. So there he 
was a prete whyle. 

Than was sir Trystram myssed, and no creature wyst 
where he was becam. And whan La Beall Isode harde how 
he was myste, pryvayly she wente unto sir Sadocke and 
prayde hym to aspye where was sir Trystram. And whan sir 
Sadocke knew how sir Trystram was myste he sought and 
made spyes for hym. 

And than he aspyed that kynge Marke had put the good 
knyght in preson by his owne assente and the traytoure of 
Magouns. Than sir Sadocke toke with hym too of his 
cousyns and he layde them and hymself anone in a bushe- 
mente faste by the castell of Tyntagyll in armys. 

Andas by fortune there cam rydyng kynge Marke and four 
of his nevewys and a sertayne of the traytoures of Magouns. 
So whan sir Sadocke aspyed them he brake oute of bushe- 
mente and sette there uppon them. And whan that kynge 
Marke aspyed sir Sadocke he fledde as faste as he myght, and 
there sir Sadocke slew all the four nevewys of kynge Marke, 
his cousyns. But these traytoures of Magouns smote one of 
sir Sadockes cousyns a grete wounde in the necke, but sir Sa- 
docke smote other twayne to the deth. 
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Than sir Sadocke rode uppon his way unto the castell 
that was called Lyonas, and there he aspyde of the treson 
and felony of kynge Marke. So off that castell they rode 
wyth sir Sadocke tyll they cam to a castel that hyght Arbray, 
and there in the towne they founde sir Dynas the Senesciall 
that was a good knyght. But whan sir Sadock had tolde 
sir Dynas of all the treson of kynge Marke, than he defyed 
suche a kynge and seyde he wolde gyff up all his londis that 
hylde of hym. 

And whan he seyde thes wordis all maner knyghtes 
seyde as sir Dynas sayde. Than by his advyse and of sir 
Sadockes he let stuff all the townys and castels wythin 
the contrey of Lyones and assemble all that they cowde 
make. 

Now turne [we] unto kynge Marke, that whan he was 
ascaped frome sir Sadocke he rode unto the castell of Tyn- 
tagyll, and there he made a grete cry and noyse, and cryed 
unto harneyse all that myght bere armys. 

Than they sought and founde where was dede four 
cousyns of kynge Marke, and the traytoure of Magouns. 
Than the kynge lette entyre them in a chapell. 

Than kynge Marke lette cry in all the contrey that hylde 
of hym to go unto armys, for he undirstood that to the warre 
he muste nedis. 

So whan kynge Marke harde and undirstood how sir Dynas 
and sir Sadok were arysyn in the contrey of Lyones, he 
reme[mb]ird of treson and wyeles, and so thus he ded lete 
make and countirfete lettirs from the Pope, and dede make 
a straunge clarke to brynge tho lettyrs unto kynge Marke, 
the whyche lettyrs specifyed that kynge Marke sholde make 
hym redy, uppon payne of cursynge, wyth his oste to com to 
the Pope to helpe hym to go to Jerusalem for to make warre 
uppon the Saresyns. 

So whan this clarke was com by the meane of the kynge, 
anone therewyth kynge Marke sente that clarke unto 
sir Trystram and bade hym sey thus, that and he wolde go 
3 C* Soo they of that castel rode 8 all notin C 8-9 C that he held 
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warre uppon the myscreauntes he sholde go oute of preson 
and have all his power with hym. _ 

Whan sir Trystram undirstood this lettir, than he sayde 
thus to the clerke: 

‘A, kynge Marke, ever haste thou bene a traytoure and 
ever wolt be! But thou, clerke,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘sey thou 
thus unto kynge Marke: syne the Pope hath sente for hym, 
bid hym go thidir hymselff. For telle hym, traytoure kynge 
as he is, I woll nat go at his commaundemente! Gete oute 
of preson as well as I may, for I se I am well rewarded for 
my trewe servyse.’ 

Than the clarke returned agayne unto kynge Mark and 
tolde hym of the answere of sir Trystram. 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘yet shall he be begyled.’ 

And anone he wente unto hys chambir and countirfeted 
lettyrs, [and the lettyrs] specifyed that the Pope desyred sir 
Trystram to com hymself to make warre uppon the mys- 
creauntes. 

So whan the clerke cam agayne unto sir Trystram and 
toke hym thes lettyrs he aspyed they were of kynge Markes 
countirfetynge and sayde, 

‘A, kynge Marke! False hast thou ever bene, and so wolt 
thou ende!’ 

Than the clarke departed frome sir Trystram and cam 
unto kynge Marke agayne. And so by than there was com 
four wounded knyghtes within the castell of Tyntagyll, and 
one of them his necke was nyghe brokyn in twayne, and 
another had his arme nyghe strykyn away; the thirde was 
boren thorow with a speare; the fourthe had his thyghe 
stryken in twayne. And whan they cam afore kynge Marke 
they cryed and sayde, 

‘Kynge, why fleyste thou nat? For all this contrey ys 
clyerly arysen ayenste the.’ 
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Than was kynge Marke wrothe oute of mesure. 

And so in the meanewhyle there cam into the contrey 
sir Percivale de Galys to seke aftir sir Trystram. And whan 
sir Percivale harde that sir Trystram was in preson, he made 
clerly the delyveraunce of hym by his knyghtly meanys. 
And whan he was so delyverde he made grete joy of sir 
Percivale, and so ded ech one of other. Than sir Trystram 
seyde unto sir Percivale, 

‘And ye woll abyde in this marchis, I woll ryde with you.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘in thes contreyes I may nat 
tary, for I muste nedis into Wales.’ 

So sir Percivale departed frome sir Trystram and streyte 
he rode unto kynge Marke and tolde hym how he had 
delyvered sir Trystram. And also he tolde the kynge that 
he had done hymselff grete shame for to preson sir Trystram 
so, ‘for he is now the knyght of moste reverence in the 
worlde lyvynge, and wyte you well that the noblyste knyghtes 
of the worlde lovyth sir Trystram. And yf he woll make 
warre uppon you, ye may nat abyde hit.’ 

“That is trouthe,’ seyde kynge Marke, ‘but I may nat love 
sir Irystram, bycause he lovyth my quene, La Beall Isode.’ 

‘A, fy for shame!’ seyde sir Percivale. ‘Sey ye never so 
more! For ar nat ye uncle unto sir Trystram? And by youre 
neveaw ye sholde never thynke that so noble a knyght as 
sir Trystram is, that he wolde do hymselff so grete vylany 
to holde his unclys wyff. Howbehit,’ seyde sir Percivale, 
‘he may love youre quene synles, because she is called one of 
the fayryst ladyes of the worlde.’ 

Than sir Percivale departed frome kynge Marke, but yet 
he bethought hym of more treson, notwithstondynge he 
graunted unto sir Percivale never by no maner of meanys to 
hurte sir Trystram. j 

So anone kynge Marke sente unto sir Dynas the Senesciall 
that he sholde put downe all the people that he had raysed, 
for he sente hym an othe that he wolde go hymselff unto the 
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Pope of Rome to warre uppon the myscreauntes, ‘and I trow 
that is fayrer warre than thus to areyse people agaynste youre 
kynge.’ 

ae anone as sir Dynas undirstood that he wolde go 
uppon the myscreauntys, than sir Dynas, in all the haste 
that myght be, he putte downe all his people. And whan the 
people were departed every man to his home, than kynge 
Marke aspyed where was sir Trystram wyth La Beall Isode, 
and there by treson kynge Marke lete take hym and put 
hym in preson, contrary to his promyse that he made unto 
sir Percivale. 

Whan quene Isode undirstode that sir Trystram was in 
preson agayne, she made grete sorow as ever made lady or 
jantyllwoman. Than sir Trystram sente a lettir unto La 
Beall Isode and prayde hir to be his good lady, and sayde, yf 
hit pleased her to make a vessell redy for her and hym, he 
wolde go wyth her unto the realme of Logrys, that is this 
londe. 

Whan La Beall Isode undirstood sir Trystrams [letters] 
and his entente she sente hym another and bade hym be of 
good comforte, for she wolde do make the vessell redy and 
all maner of thynge to purpose. Than La Beall Isode sente 
unto sir Dynas and to sir Sadok and prayde hem in ony 
wyse to take kynge Marke and put hym in preson unto the 
tyme that she and sir Trystram were departed unto the 
realme of Logrys. 

Whan sir Dynas the Senesciall undirstood the treson of 
kynge Marke he promysed her to do her commaundemente, 
and sente her worde agayne that kynge Marke sholde be put 
in preson. And so as they devysed hit was done, and than 
sir Trystram was delyverde oute of preson. And anone in 
all haste quene Isode and sir Trystram wente and toke there 
counceyle, and so they toke wyth them what them lyste 
beste, and so they departed. 
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Than La Beall Isode and sir Trystram toke their vessell 
and cam by watir into this londe. And so they were nat 
four dayes in this londe but there was made a crye of a 
justys and turnement that kynge Arthure let make. Whan 
sir T'rystram harde tell of that turnement he disgysed hym- 
selff and La Beall Isode and rode unto that turnemente. And 
whan he cam there he sawe many knyghtes juste and turney, 
and so sir Trystram dressed hym to the raunge. And to 
make shorte conclusyon, he overthrewe fourtene knyghtes 
of the Rounde Table. 

Whan sir Launcelot saw thes knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table thus overthrowe he dressed hym to sir Trystram, and 
that saw La Beall Isode, how sir Launcelot was commyn 
into the fylde. Than she sente unto sir Launcelot a rynge to 
lat hym wete hit was sir Trystram de Lyones. Whan sir 
Launcelot undirstood that he was sir Trystram he was full 
glad and wolde nat juste. And than sir Launcelot aspyed 
whydir syr Trystram yeode, and aftir hym he rode, and than 
aythir made grete joy of other. 

And so sir Launcelot brought sir Trystram and Isode 
unto Joyus Garde that was his owne castell, and he had 
wonne hit with his owne hondis. And there sir Launcelot 
put them in, to welde hit for their owne. And wyte you well 
that castell was garnyshed and furnysshed for a kynge and 
a quene royall there to have suggeourned. And sir Launcelot 
charged all his people to honoure them and love them as 
they wolde do hymselff. 

So sir Launcelot departed unto kynge Arthure, and than 
he tolde quene Gwenyver how he that justed so well at the 
laste turnemente was sir Trystram, and there he tolde her 
how that he had with hym La Beall Isode, magré kynge 
Marke. And so quene Gwenyvere tolde all this to kynge Ar- 
thure, and whan kynge Arthure wyste that sir Trystram 
was ascaped and commyn from kynge Marke and had 
brought La Beall Isode with hym, than was he passyng glad. 
So bycause of sir Trystram kynge Arthure let make a cry 
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that on Mayday shulde be a justis byfore the castell of 
Lonezep, and that castell was faste by Joyus Garde. 

And thus kynge Arthure devysed that all the knyghtes of 
this londe, of Cornwayle, and of North Walys, shulde juste 
ayenste all thes contreyis: Irelonde and Scotlonde and the 
remenaunte of Walys, and the contrey of Goore and Surluse, 
and of Lystenoyse, and they of Northumbirlonde, and all 
those that hylde londis of kynge Arthurs a this halff the se. 
So whan this crye was made many knyghtes were glad and 
many were sad. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot unto kynge Arthure, “by this 
cry that ye have made ye woll put us that bene aboute you 
in grete jouparté, for there be many knyghtes that hath envy 
to us. Therefore whan we shall mete at the day of justis 
there woll be harde skyffte for us.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I care nat. There 
shall we preve whoo shall be beste of his hondis.’ 

So whan sir Launcelot undirstood wherefore kynge Ar- 
thure made this justenynge, than he made suche purvyaunce 
that La Beall Isode sholde beholde the justis in a secrete 
place that was honeste for her astate. 


Now turne we unto sir Trystram and to La Beall Isode, 
how they made joy togydrys dayly with all maner of myrthis 
that they coude devyse. 

And every day sir Trystram wolde go ryde an-huntynge, 
for he was called that tyme the chyeff chacer of the worlde 
and the noblyst blower of an horne of all maner of mesures. 
For, as bookis reporte, of sir Trystram cam all the good 
termys of venery and of huntynge, and all the syses and 
mesures of all blowyng wyth an horne; and of hym we had 
fyrst all the termys of hawkynge, and whyche were bestis of 
chace and bestis of venery, and whyche were vermyns; and 
all the blastis that longed to all maner of game: fyrste to 
the uncoupelynge, to the sekynge, to the fyndynge, to the 
2 WULonezep CLonazep F Louvezerp 5 Calle S all 7-8 Calle they 
that 10 C many were vngladde 13 C’ that haue grete enuye 14 C when 
AY whan 15 Cskyfte amonge vs 23 C grete Ioy dayly to gyders ages 
and in every 26 C for sire Tristram was that tyme called the best chacer 
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rechace, to the flyght, to the deth, and to strake; and many 
other blastis and termys, that all maner jantylmen hath cause 
to the worldes ende to prayse sir Trystram and to pray for 
his soule. AMEN, SAYDE SIR THomMas MALLeorryi. 

So on a day La Beall Isode seyde unto sir Trystram, 

‘I mervayle me muche that ye remembir nat youreselff 
how ye be here in a straunge contrey, and here be many 
perelous knyghtes, and well ye wote that kynge Marke is 
full of treson. And that ye woll ryde thus to chace and to 
hunte unarmed, ye myght be sone destroyed.’ 

‘My fayre lady and my love, mercy! I woll no more do so.’ 

So than sir Trystram rode dayly an-huntynge armed, and 
his men berynge his shylde and his speare. 

So on a day, a lytil afore the moneth o May, sir Trystram 
chaced an harte passynge egirly, and so the harte passed by 
a fayre welle. And than sir Trystram alyght and put of his 
helme to drynke of that burbely welle, and ryght so he harde 
and sawe the questynge beste commynge towarde the welle. 
So whan sir Trystram saw that beste he put on his helme, for 
he demed he sholde hyre of sir Palomydes; for that beste was 
hys queste. Ryght so sir Trystram saw where cam a knyghte 
armed uppon a noble courser, and so he salewed hym. 

So they spake of many thynges, and this knyghtes name 
was sir Brewnys Saunze Pité. And so anone with that there 
cam unto them sir Palomydes, and aythir salewed other and 
spake fayre to other. 

‘Now, fayre knyghtes,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I can tell 

ou tydynges.’ 
y ‘What 3 that?’ seyde tho knyghtes. 

‘Sirris, wyte you well that kynge Marke of Cornwayle is 
put in preson by his owne knyghtes, and all was for the love 
of sir Trystram, for kynge Marke had put sir Trystram 
twyse in preson, and onys sir Percivale delyverde hym, and 
at the laste tyme La Beall Isode delyverde sir Trystram and 
wente clyerly away wyth hym into this realme. And all this 
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whyle kynge Marke is in preson. And this be trouthe,’ seyde 
sir Palomydes, ‘we shall hyre hastely of sir Trystram. And 
as for to say that I love La Beall Isode peramoures, | dare 
make good that I do, and that she hath my servyse abovyn 
all other ladyes and shall have all the terme of my lyff.’ 

And ryght so as they stoode thus talkynge, they saw 
afore them where cam a knyght all armed on a grete horse, 
and his one man bare hys shylde and the othir his speare. 
And anone as that knyght aspied h[{e]m he gate his shylde 
and his speare and dressed hym to juste. 

‘Now, fayre felowys,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘yondir ys a 
knyghte woll juste wyth us. Now lette us se whyche of us 
shall encountir wyth hym, for I se well he is of the courte of 
kynge Arthur.’ 

‘Hit shall nat be longe ar he be mette wythall,’ seyde sir 
Palomydes, ‘for I f[o]nde never no knyght in my queste of 
this glatissynge beste but, and he wolde juste, I never yet 
refused hym.’ 

‘Sir, as well may I’, seyde sir Brewnes Saunz Pité, ‘folow 
that beste as ye.’ 

‘Than shall ye do batayle wyth me,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

So sir Palomydes dressed hym unto that othir knyght 
whyche hyght sir Bleoberis, that was a noble knyght and 
nygh kynne unto sir Launcelot. And so they mette so harde 
that sir Palomydes felle to the erthe, horse and man. Than 
sir Bleoberys cryed alowde and seyde thus: 

‘Make redy, thou false traytoure knyght, sir Brewnys 
Saunze Pité! For I woll have ado wyth the to the uttraunce 
for the noble knyghtes and ladyes that thou haste betrayde!’ 

Whan sir Brewnys harde hym sey so, he toke his horse by 
the brydyll and fledde his way fas faste as ever his hors 


1 C Marke the fals traytour is 1-2 Ct Is this trouthe said Palomydes Thenne 
shall we hastely here of (see note) 5 Chaue the terme 6 thus ot in C 
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myghte renne.! Whan sir Bleoberys saw hym fle he felowed 
faste after thorow thycke and thorow thynne. 

And by fortune, as sir Brewnys fled, he saw evyn afore 
hym three knyghtes of the Table Rounde, that one hyght sir 
Ector de Marys and the othir hyght sir Percivale de Galys, 
the thirde hyght sir Harry de Fyze Lake, a good knyght 
and an hardy. And as for sir Percivale, he was called that 
tyme as of his ayge one of the beste knyghtes of the worlde 
and the beste assured. So whan sir Brewnys saw these 
knyghtes he rode strayte unto them and cryed and prayde 
them of rescowys. 

“What nede have ye?’ seyde sir Ector. 

‘A, fayre knyghtes!’ seyde sir Brewnys, ‘here folowyth 
me the moste traytour knyght and the moste coward and 
moste of vylany, and his name is sir Brewnys Saunze Pité. 
And if he may gete me he woll sle me wythoute mercy and 

yté.’ 

“Than abyde ye with us,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘and we shall 
warraunte.’ 

And anone were they ware of sir Bleoberys whyche cam 
rydyng all that he myght. Than sir Ector put hymselff 
fyrste forthe to juste afore them all. And whan sir Bleoberys 
saw that they were four knyghtes and he but hymselff, he 
stoode in a dwere whethir he wolde turne other holde his way. 

Than he seyde to hymselff, ‘I am a knyght of the Table 
Rounde, and rathir than I sholde shame myne othe and my 
bloode I woll holde my way whatsomever falle thereoff.’ 

And than sir Ector dressed his speare, and smote aythir 
other passyng sore, but sir Ector felle to the erthe. That 
saw sir Percivale, and he dressed his horse towarde hym all 
that he myght dryve. But syr Percyvale had suche a stroke 
that horse and man felle bothe to the erthe. 

Whan sir Harry saw that they were bothe to the erthe, 
than he seyde to hymselff, ‘Never was sir Brewnes of suche 
proues.’ So sir Harry dressed his horse, and they mette 
togydyrs so strongly that bothe the horsys and the knyghtes 
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felle to the erthe, but sir Bleoberys horse began to recover 
agayne. 

That saw sir Brewnys and cam hurtelynge and smote hym 
over and over, and wolde have slayne hym as he lay on the 
grounde. Than sir Harry arose lyghtly and toke the brydyll 
of sir Brewnys horse and sayde, 

‘Fy for shame! Stryke never a knyght whan he 1s at the 
erthe! For this knyght may be called no shamefull knyght 
of his dedis, for on this grounde he hath done worshypfully, 
and put to the warre passynge good knyghtes.’ 

‘Therefore woll I nat let,’ seyde sir Brewnys. 

‘Thou shalt nat chose,’ seyde sir Harry, ‘as at this 
tyme!’ 

So whan sir Brewnys saw that he myght nat have hys wylle 
he spake fayre. Than sir Harry let hym go, and than anone 
he made his horse to renne over sir Bleoberys and rosshed 
hym to the erthe lyke to have slayne hym. Whan sir Harry 
saw hym do so vylaunsly he cryed and sayde, 

‘Traytoure knyght, leve of, for shame!’ 

And as sir Harry wolde have takyn his horse to fyght wyth 
syr Brewnys, than sir Brewnys [ranne upon hym] as he was 
halff uppon his horse, and smote hym downe, horse and man, 
and had slayne nere sir Harry, the good knyght. That saw 
sir Percyvale, and than he cryde, 

‘Traytur knyght, what doste thou?’ 

And whan sir Percyvale was uppon his horse sir Brewnys 
toke his horse and fledde all that ever he myght, and sir 
Percyvale and sir Harry folowed hym faste, but ever the 
lenger they chaced the farther were they behynde. Than 
they turned agayne and cam to sir Ector de Marys and to 
sir Bleoberys. Than sayde sir Bleoberys, 

‘Why have ye so succoured that false traytoure knyght ?” 
5 C Harre le fyse lake arose 9 Ct for yet as men may see there as he lyeth on 
the groid he F (MS. B.N. fr. 99, f. 404", col. r) ‘. . . vous a cestui chevalier ne 
toucherés tant comme il soit a pié et vous a cheval. Et savés vous pourquoi je le 
fais? Je ne le vois pas espargnant pour ce que je ne lui vueille trop grant mal, que 
c’est le chevaliers du monde plus mal renommé et a qui tous autres chevaliers veulent 
plus de mal, mais pour la proesce que j’ay orendroit en lui veue 10 C'to the 
werse 14 C' not chese nor haue his 17 Clyke yf he wold haue 18 and 
sayde not in C 22-23 C man to the erthe and had nere slayne syr Harre 
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‘Why,’ sayde sir Harry, ‘what knyght is he? For well I 
wote hit is a false knyght,’ seyde sir Harry, ‘and a cowarde 
and a felons knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘he is the moste cowarde knyght, 
and a devowrer of ladyes, and also a distroyer of kynge Ar- 
thurs knyghtes as grete as ony ys now lyvynge.’ 

‘Sir, what is youre name?’ seyde sir Ector. 

‘My name is’, he seyde, ‘sir Bleoberys de Ganys.’ 

‘Alas, fayre cousyn!’ seyde sir Ector, ‘forgyff me, for I am 
sir Ector de Marys.’ 

Than sir Percyvale and sir Harry made grete joy of sir Bleo- 
berys, but all they were hevy that sir Brewnys Saunze Pité 
had ascaped them, whereof they made grete dole. 

Ryght so as they stood there cam sir Palomydes; and 
whan he saw the shylde of sir Bleoberys ly on the erthe, than 
sayde sir Palomydes, 

‘He that owyth that shylde lette hym dresse hym to me, 
for he smote me downe here faste by at a fountayne, and 
therefore I woll fyght wyth hym on foote.’ 

‘Sir, Lam redy,’ seyde sir Bleoberys, ‘here to answere the, 
for wyte thou well, sir knyght, hit was I, and my name ys 
sir Bleoberys de Ganys.’ 

“Well art thou mette,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and wyte thou 
well my name ys sir Palomydes the Saresyn.’ 

(And aythir of them hated other to the dethe.) 

‘Sir Palomydes,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘wyte thou well there is 
nother [th]ou nothir no knyght that beryth the lyffthat sleyth 
ony of oure bloode but he shall dye for hit. Therefore, and 
thou lyst to fyght, go and syke sir Launcelot othir ellys sir 
Trystram, and there shalt thou fynde thy matche.’ 

‘Wyth them have I mette,’ seyde sir Palomydes, “but I had 
never no worshyp of them.’ 

‘Was there never no maner of knyght,’ seyde sir Ector, 
‘but they too that ever matched you?’ 
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‘Yes,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘there was the thirde; as good 
a knyght as ony of them, and of his ayge he was the beste, 
for yet founde I never his pyere. For and he myght have 
lyved tyll he had bene more of ayge, an hardyer man there 
lyvith nat than he wolde have bene, and his name was sir 
Lamorak de Galys. And as he had justed at a turnemente, 
there he overthrewe me and thirty knyghtes mo, and there 
he wan the gre. And at his departynge there mette hym sir 
Gawayne and his bretherne, and wyth grete payne they slewe 
hym felounsly, unto all good knyghtes grete damage!’ 

And anoneas sir Percyvale herde that his brothir was dede, 
sir Lamerok, he felle over his horse mane sownynge, and 
there he made the grettyste dole and sorow that ever made 
any noble knyght. And whan sir Percyvale arose he seyde, 

‘Alas, my good and noble brother, sir Lamorak, now shall 
we never mete! And I trowe in all the wyde worlde may nat 
a man fynde suche a knyght as he was of his ayge. And hit 
is to muche to suffir the deth of oure fadir kynge Pellynor, 
and now the deth of oure good brother sir Lamorak!’ 


So in this meanewhyle there cam a varlet frome the courte 
of kynge Arthure and tolde hem of the grete turnemente 
that sholde be at Lonezep, and how this londis, Cornwayle 
[and] No[r]the Galys, shulde juste ayenst all that wolde com 
of other co(n)tereyes. 


Now turne we unto sir Trystram, that as he rode an- 
huntynge he mette wyth sir Dynadan that was commyn 
into the contrey to seke sir Trystram. 

And anone sir Dynadan tolde sir Trystram his name, but 
sir Trystram wolde nat tell his name, wherefore sir Dyna- 
dan was wrothe. 

‘For suche a folyshe knyght as ye ar,’ seyde sir Dynadan, 
‘I saw but late this day lyynge by a welle, and he fared as he 
slepte. And there he lay lyke a fole grennynge and wolde 
1-2 C thyrdde a good knyght 2-3 C best that euer I fond for 4 more of 
ayge notin Wand hardyer Can 5 Cf lyueth no knyghte now suche and 
his name 8 C degree 13 and sorow not in Ct 14 any noble not in Ct 
16-17 C world a man maye not 20 Ct meane wyhle 22 C Lona3ep 
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nat speke, and his shylde lay by hym, and his horse also 
stood by hym. And well I wote he was a lovear.’ 

‘A, fayre sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘ar nat ye a lovear?” 

‘Mary, fye on that crauffte!’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘Sir, that is yevell seyde,’ [seyde] sir Trystram, ‘for a 
knyght may never be of proues but yf he be a lovear.’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘Now I pray you telle 
me youre name, syth ye be suche a lovear; othir ellys I shall 
do batayle with you.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘hit is no reson to fyght 
wyth me but yf I telle you my name. And as for my name, 
ye shall nat wyte as at this tyme for me.’ 

‘Fye for shame! Ar ye a knyght and dare nat telle youre 
name to me? Therefore, sir, I woll fyght with you!’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll be avysed, for I 
woll nat do batayle but yf me lyste. And yf I do batayle wyth 
you,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘ye ar nat able to withstonde me.’ 

‘Fye on the, cowarde!’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

And thus as they h[o]ved stylle they saw a knyght com 
rydynge agaynste them. 

‘Lo,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘se where commyth a knyght 
rydynge whyche woll juste wyth you.’ 

Anone as sir Dynadan behylde hym he seyde, 

‘Be my fayth! That same is the doted knyght that I saw 
lye by the welle, nother slepynge nother wakynge.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I know that knyght well, 
wyth the coverde shylde of assure, for he is the kynges 
sonne of Northumbirlonde. His name is sir Epynogrys, 
and he is as grete a lover as I know, and he lovyth the 
kynges doughter of Walys, a full fayre lady. And now I 
suppose,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and ye requyre hym, he woll 
juste wyth you, and than shall ye preve whether a lover be 
bettir knyght or ye that woll nat love no lady.’ 

‘Well,’ seydesir Dynadan, ‘nowshaltthouse what I shall do.’ 

And therewythall sir Dynadan spake on hyght and sayde, 
rt also not in C 3 Care ye not 7 Cit is wel said said sir I pray you not 
inC 8 suche notinC 11 CbutI forthatmy 12 C’shalle ye for me 
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‘Sir knyght, make the redy to juste wythe me, for juste 
ye muste nedis, for hit is the custom of knyghtes arraunte 
for to make a knyght to juste, woll he othir nell he.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘ys that the rule and custom 
of you?” 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘make redy, for here 1s 
for me!’ 

And therewythall they spurred their horsys and mette to- 
gydirs so harde that sir Epynogrys smote downe sir Dynadan. 
And anone sir Trystram rode to sir Dynadan and sayde, 

‘How now? Mesemyth the lover hath well sped.’ 

‘Fye on the, cowarde!’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘And yf thou 
be a good knyght, revenge me!’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll nat juste as at this tyme, 
but take youre horse and let us go hens.’ 

‘God defende me,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘frome thy felyshyp, 
for I never spedde well syns | mette wyth the.’ 

And so they departed. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘peraventure I cowde tell you 
tydynges of sir Trystram.’ 

‘Godde save me,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘from thy felyshyp! 
For sir Trystram were mykyll the warre and he were in thy 
company.’ 

And they departed. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘yet hit may happyn that I may 
mete wyth yow in othir placis.’ 

So rode sir Trystram unto Joyus Garde, and there he 
harde in that towne grete noyse and cry. 

“What ts this noyse? seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir,’ seyde they, ‘here is a knyght of this castell that hath 
be longe amonge us, and ryght now he is slayne with two 
knyghtes, and for none other cause but that oure knyght 
seyde that sir Launcelot was bettir knyght than sir Gawayne.’ 

‘That was a symple cause,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for to sle 
a good knyght for seyynge well by his maystir.’ 

‘That is lytyll remedy to us,’ seyde the men of the towne. 
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‘For and sir Launcelot had bene hyre, sone we sholde have 
bene revenged uppon tho false knyghtes.’ 

Whan sir Trystram harde them sey so, he sente for his 
shylde and his speare. And lyghtly so wythin a whyle he 
had overtake them and made them turne and amende that 
they had myssedone. 

‘What amendis woldiste thou have?’ seyde the one knyght. 

And therewyth they toke there course, and aythir mette 
other so harde that sir Trystram smote downe that knyght 
over his horse tayle. Than the othir knyght dressed hym to sir 
Trystram, and in the same wyse he served the othir knyght. 

And than they gate of their horsis as well as they myght 
and dressed their swerdis and their shyldis to do batayle 
to the utteraunce. 

‘Now, knyghtes,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘woll ye telle me of 
whens ye be and what is youre namys? For suche men ye 
myght be ye shulde harde ascape my hondis, and also ye 
myght be suche men and of such a cuntré that for all youre 
yevell dedis ye myght passe quyte.’ 

“Wyte thou well, sir knyght,’ seyde they, ‘we feare nat 
muche to telle the oure namys, for my name ys sir Aggra- 
vayne, and my name is sir Gaherys, brethirne unto the good 
knyght sir Gawayne, and we be nevewys unto kynge Arthure.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for kynge Arthurs sake I shall 
lette you passe as at this tyme. But hit is shame,’ seyde sir 
Trystram, ‘that sir Gawayne and ye be commyn of so grete 
blood, that ye four bretherne be so named as ye be: for ye 
be called the grettyste distroyers and murtherars of good 
knyghtes that is now in the realme of Ingelonde. And as | 
have harde say, sir Gawayne and ye, his brethirne, amonge 
you slew a bettir knyght than ever any of you was, whyche 
was called the noble knyght sir Lamorak de Galys. And hit 
had pleased God,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I wolde I had bene 
by hym at his deth day.’ 
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‘Than shuldist thou have gone the same way,’ seyde sir 
Gaherys. 

‘Now, fayre knyghtes, than muste there have bene many 
mo good knyghtes than ye of youre bloode.’ 

And therewythall sir Trystram departed frome them to- 
warde Joyus Garde. And whan he was departed they toke 
there horsis, and the tone seyde to the tothir, 

‘We woll overtake hym and be revenged uppon hym in 
the despyte of sir Lamerok.’ 

So whan they had overtakyn sir Trystram, sir Aggravayne 
bade hym, 

‘Turne, traytoure knyght!’ 

‘Ye sey well!’ seyde sir Trystram. 

And therewythall he pulled oute his swerde and smote sir 
Agegravayne suche a buffet uppon the helme that he tum- 
beled downe of his horse in a sowne, and he had a grevous 
wounde. And than he turned to sir Gaherys, and sir Trys- 
tram smote hys swerde and his helme togydir wyth suche a 
myght that sir Gaherys felle oute of his sadyll. 

And so sir Trystram rode unto Joyus Garde, and there 
he alyght and unarmed hym. So sir Trystram tolde La Beall 
Isode of all this adventure as ye have harde toforne, and 
whan she harde hym tell of sir Dynadan, 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘is nat that he that made the songe by 
kynge Marke?’ 

“That same is he,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for he is the beste 
bourder and japer that I know, and a noble knyght of his 
hondis, and the beste felawe that I know, and all good 
knyghtis lovyth his felyship.’ 

‘Alas, sir,’ seyde she, ‘why brought ye hym nat wyth you 
hydir ?” 

‘Have ye no care,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for he rydyth to 
seke me in this contrey, and therefore he woll nat away tyll 
he have mette wyth me.’ 

And there sir Trystram tolde La Beall Isode how sir Dyna- 
dan hylde ayenste all lovers. 
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Ryght so cam in a varlette and tolde sir Trystram how 
there was com an arraunte knyght into the towne wyth suche 
a coloures uppon his shylde. 

‘Be my fayth, that is sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Trystram. 
‘Therefore, madame, wote ye what ye shall do: sende ye for 
hym, and I woll nat be seyne. And ye shall hyre the myrry- 
este knyght that ever ye spake wythall, and the maddyst 
talker. And I pray you hertaly that ye make hym good chere.’ 

So anone La Beall Isode sente unto the towne and prayde 
sir Dynadan that he wolde com into the castell and repose 
hym there wyth a lady. 

‘Wyth a good wyll!’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

And so he mownted uppon his horse and rode into the 
castell, and there he alyght and was unarmed and brought 
into the halle. 

And anone La Beall Isode cam unto hym and aythir 
salewed other. Than she asked hym of whens that he was. 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I am of the courte of 
kynge Arthure, and a knyght of the Table Rounde, and my 
name is sir Dynadan.’ 

“What do ye in this contrey?’ seyde La Beall Isode. 

‘For sothe, madame, I seke after sir Trystram, the good 
knyght, for hit was tolde me that he was in this contrey.’ 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde La Beall Isode, ‘but I am nat 
ware of hym.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I mervayle at sir Trys- 
tram and mo other suche lovers. What aylyth them to be so 
madde and so asoted uppon women ?” 

‘Why,’ seyde La Beall Isode, ‘ar ye a knyght and ar no 
lovear? For sothe, hit is grete shame to you, wherefore ye 
may nat be called a good knyght by reson but yf ye make 
a quarell for a lady.’ 

‘God deffende me!’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for the joy of love 
is to shorte, and the sorow thereof [and what cometh thereof] 
is duras over longe.’ 
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‘A!’ sayde La Beall Isode, ‘say ye nevermore so, for hyre 
faste by was the good knyght sir Bleoberys de Galys that 
fought wyth ‘three! knyghtes at onys for a damesell, and 
he wan her afore the kynge of Northumbirlonde. And that 
was worshypfully done’, seyde La Beall Isode. 

‘For sothe, hit was so,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for I knowe 
him well for a good knyght and a noble, and comyn he is 
of noble bloode, and all be noble knyghtes of the blood of 
sir Launcelot de Lake.’ 

‘Now I pray you, for my love,’ seyde La Beall Isode, ‘wyll 
ye fyght for me wyth three knyghtes that doth me grete 
wronge? And insomuche as ye bene a knyght of kynge 
Arthurs, I requyre you to do batayle for me.’ 

Than sir Dynadan seyde, 

‘I shall sey you ye be as fayre a lady as evir I sawe ony, and 
much fayrer than 1s my lady quene Gwenyver, but wyte you 
well, at one worde, I woll nat fyght for you wyth three 
knyghtes, Jesu me defende!’ 

Than Isode lowghe, and had good game at hym. So he 
had all the chyre that she myght make hym, and there he 
lay all that nyght. 

And on the morne early sir Trystram armed hym, and La 
Beall Isode gaff hym a good helme, and than he promysed 
her that he wolde mete wyth sir Dynadan. And so they two 
wolde ryde togedyrs unto Lonezep, where the turnemente 
sholde be, ‘and there shall I make redy for you, where ye 
shall se all the feyght’. 

So departed sir Trystram wyth two squyers that bare his 
shylde and his speare[s] that were grete and longe. So aftir 
that sir Dynadan departed and rode his way a grete shake 
untyll he had overtakyn sir Trystram. And whan sir Dyna- 
dan had overtakyn hym he knew hym anone, and hated the 
felyshyp of hym of all othir knyghtes. 
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‘Al’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘arte thou that cowherd knyght 
that I mette wyth yestirday? Well, kepe the! for thou shalt 
juste wyth me, magré thyne hede!’ 

_ ‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and I am passynge lothe to 
juste.’ 

And so they lette there horsis renne, and sir Trystram 
myste of hym a purpose, and sir Dynadan brake his speare 
al to shyvyrs. And therewythall sir Dynadan dressed hym 
to drawe oute his swerde. 

‘Not so, sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘why ar ye so wrothe? 
I am nat disposid to fyght at this tyme.’ 

‘Fye on the, cowarde!’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘Thou 
shamyste all knyghtes!’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I care nat, for I woll 
wayte uppon you and be undyr youre proteccion, for cause 
ye ar so good a knyght that ye may save me.’ 

‘God delyver me of the!’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘For thou 
arte as goodly a man of armys and of thy persone as ever I 
sawe, and also the moste cowarde that ever I saw. What 
wolt thou do wyth grete spearys and suche wepen as thou 
caryeste with the?’ 

‘Sir, I shall yeff them’, seyde sir Trystram, ‘to som good 
knyght whan I com to the turnemente; and yf I se that you 
do beste, sir, I shall gyff them to you.’ 

So thus as they rode talkynge they saw where cam an 
arraunte knyght afore them that dressed hym to juste. 

‘Lo,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘yondir is one that woll juste. 
Now dresse you to hym.’ 

‘A, shame betyde the!’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘Nay, nat so,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for that knyght semyth 
a shrewe.’ 

‘Than shall J,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

And so they dressed there shyldis and there spearys, and 
there they mett togydirs so harde that the othir knyght 
smote downe sir Dynadan frome his horse. 
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‘Lo,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘hit had bene bettir ye had lefft.’ 

‘Fye on the, cowarde!’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

And than he sterte up and gate his swerde in his honde 
and proffyrd to do batayle on foote. 

‘Whether in love other in wrathe?’ seyde the other knyght. 

‘Sir, lat us do batayle in love,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘What is youre name?” seyde that knyght. ‘I pray you 
telle me.’ 

‘Sir, wyte you well my name is sir Dynadan.’ -_ 

‘A, sir Dynadan,’ seyde that knyght, ‘and my name 1s sir 
Gareth, yongyst brothir unto sir Gawayne.’ 

Than aythir made of other grete chere, for this sir Gareth 
was the beste knyght of all the brethirne, and he preved 
a good knyght. Than they toke their horsys and there they 
spoke of sir Trystram, how suche a cowarde he was; and 
every worde sir Trystram harde, and lowgh them to scorne. 
Than were they ware where cam a knyght afore them well 
horsed and well armed, and he made hym redy to juste. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ sayde sir Trystram, ‘loke betwyxte 
you who shall juste wyth yondir knyght, for I warne you 
I woll nat have ado wyth hym.’ 

“Than shall I,’ seyde sir Gareth. 

And so they encountyrd togydyrs, and there that knyght 
smote downe sir Gareth over his horse croupe. 

‘How now?’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Dynadan. ‘Now 
dresse you and revenge the good knyght sir Gareth.’ 

‘That shall I nat,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for he hath strykyn 
downe a muche bygger knyght than I am.’ 

‘A, sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘now I se and fele 
that youre harte faylyth you. And therefore now shall ye se 
what I shall do.’ 

And than sir Trystram hurtelyd unto that knyght and 
smote hym quyte frome his horse. And whan sir Dynadan 
saw that he mervayled gretly, and than he demed that hit 
was sir T'rystram. And anone this knyght that was on foote 
pulled oute his swerde to do batayle. 

‘Sir, what is youre name?’ seyde sir Trystram. 
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‘Wyte you well,’ seyde that knyght, ‘my name is sir 
Palomydes.’ 

‘A, sir knyght, whyche knyght hate ye moste in the 
worlde?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘For sothe,’ seyde he, ‘I hate sir Trystram moste to the 
deth, for and I may mete wyth hym the tone of us shall dye.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘And now wyte you well 
that my name is sir Trystram de Lyones, and now do your 
warste!’ 

Whan sir Palomydes saw hym sey so he was astoned, and 
than he seyde thus: 

‘I pray you, sir Trystram, forgyff me all my evyll wyll! 
And yf I lyve I shall do you servyse afore all the knyghtes 
that bene lyvynge. And thereas I have owed you evyll wyll 
me sore repentes. I wote nat what eylyth me, for mesemyth 
that ye ar a good knyght; and that ony other knyght that 
namyth hymselff a good knyght sholde hate you, me sore 
mervaylyth. And there I requyre you, sir Trystram, take 
none displaysure at myne unkynde wordis.’ 

‘Sir Palomydes,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘ye sey well. And well 
I wote ye ar a good knyght, for I have seyne you preved, and 
many grete entirpryses ye have done and well enchyeved them. 
Therefore,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘and ye have ony yevyll wyll 
to me, now may ye ryght hit, for I am redy at youre hande.’ 

‘Nat so, my lorde sir Trystram, for I woll do you knyghtly 
servyse in all thynge as ye woll commaunde me.’ 

‘Sir, ryght so I woll take you,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

And so they rode forthe on their wayes talkynge of many 
thynges. Than seyde sir Dynadan, 

‘A, my lorde sir Trystram! Fowle have ye mocked me, 
for God knowyth I came into this contrey for youre sake, 
and by the advyce of my lorde sir Launcelot, and yet wolde 
he nat tell me the sertaynté of you where I sholde fynde you.’ 
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‘Truly,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and sir Launcelot wyste beste 
where I was, for I abyde in his owne castell.’ 

And thus they rode untyll they were ware of the cla'ste!l! 
of Lonezep, and than were they ware of foure hondred tentes 
and pavelouns, and mervaylous grete ordynaunce. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘yondir I se the 
grettyste ordynaunce that ever I sawe.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘mesemyth that there [was] a[s] 
grete [an] ordynaunce at the Castell of Maydyns uppon the 
roche where ye wan the pryce, for I saw myself where ye 
forjusted thirty knyghtes.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘and in Surluce, at the turne- 
mente that sir Galahalte of the Longe Iles made, whyche 
there dured seven dayes; for there was as grete a gaderynge 
as is hyre, for there were many nacions.’ 

‘Syr, who was the beste there?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir, hit was sir Launcelot du Lake, and the noble knyght 
sir Lamerok de Galys.’ 

‘Be my fayth,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and sir Launcelot were 
there, I doute nat,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but he wan the 
worshyp, so he had nat bene overmacched wyth many 
knyghtes. And of the deth of sir Lamorak,’ seyde sir 
Trystram, ‘hit was over grete pité, for I dare say he was the 
clennyst-myghted man and the beste-wynded of his ayge 
that was on lyve. For I knew hym that he was one of the 
best knyghtes that ever I mette wythall but yf hit were 
sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Dynadan and sir Trystram, ‘that full wo 
is us for his deth! And yf they were nat the cousyns of my 
lorde kynge Arthure that slew hym, they sholde dye for hit, 
all that were concentynge to his dethe.’ 

‘And for suche thynges,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘I feare to 
drawe unto the courte of kynge Arthure. Sir, I woll that ye 
were hit,’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Gareth. 
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‘As for that, I blame you nat,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘for well 
I undirstonde the vengeaunce of my brethirne, sir Gawayne, 
sir Aggravayne, sir Gaherys, and sir Mordred. But as for 
me,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I meddyll nat of their maters, and 
therefore there is none that lovyth me of them. And for 
cause that I undirstonde they be murtherars of good knyghtes 
I lefte there company, and wolde God I had bene besyde 
sir Gawayne whan that moste noble knyght sir Lamorake 
was slayne!’ 


‘Now, as Jesu be my helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘hit is : 


passyngly well sayde of you, for I had lever,’ sayde sir 
Trystrams, ‘than all the golde betwyxte this and Rome I had 
beretthere.’ 

‘Iwysse,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘so wolde I, and yet had I 
never the gre at no justis nothir turnemente and that noble 
knyghte sir Lamorak had be there, but other on horsebak 
othir ellys on foote he put me ever to the wars. And that 
day that sir Lamorak was slayne he ded the moste dedis of 
armys that ever I saw knyght do in my lyeff, and whan he 
was gyvyn the gre be my lorde kynge Arthure, sir Gawayne 
and his three bretherne, sir Aggravayne, sir Gaherys and 
sir Mordred, sette uppon sir Lamorak in a pryvy place, and 
there they slew his horse. And so they faught with hym on 
foote more than three owrys bothe byfore hym and behynde 
hym, and so sir Mordrede gaff hym his dethis wounde 
byhynde hym at his bakke, and all to-hewe hym: for one 
of his squyers tolde me that sawe hit.’ 

‘Now fye uppon treson!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for hit 
sleyth myne harte to hyre this tale.’ 

‘And so hit dothe myne,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘bretherne as 
they be myne.’ 

‘Now speke we of othir dedis,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and 
let hym be, for his lyff ye may nat gete agayne.’ 
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‘That is the more pité!’ seyde sir Dynadan. ‘For sir 
Gawayne and his bretherne, excepte you, sir Gareth, hatyth 
all good knyghtes of the Rounde Table for the moste party. 
For well I wote, (as) they myght, prevayly they hate my lorde 
sir Launcelot and all his kyn, and grete pryvay dispyte they 
have at hym. And sertaynly that is my lorde sir Launcelot 
well ware of, and that causyth hym the more to have the 
good knyghtes of his kynne aboute hym.’ 

‘Now, sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘let us leve of this mater 
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by myne advyce, lat us four holde togydyrs ayenst all that 
woll com.’ 

‘Nat be my counceyle,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I se by 
their pavylouns there woll be four hondred knyghtes. And 
doute ye nat,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but there woll be many 
good knyghtes, and be a man never so valyaunte nother so 
bygge but he may be overmatched. And so have I| seyne 
knyghtes done many, and whan they wente beste to have 
wonne worshyp they loste hit; for manhode is nat worthe 
but yf hit be medled with wysdome. And as for me,’ seyde 
sir Trystram, ‘hit may happen I shall kepe myne owne hede 
as well as another.’ 

So thus they rode untyll they cam to Humbir banke where 
they harde a crye and a dolefull noyse. Than were they ware 
in the wynde where cam a ryche vessell heled over with r[e]de 
sylke, and the vessell londed faste by them. Therewith sir 
Trystram alyght and his knyghtes, and sosir Trystram wente 
afore and entird into that vessell. And whan he cam in he 
saw a fayre bedde rychely coverde, and thereuppon lay a 
semely dede knyght all armed sauff the hede, (and) was all 
bloody wyth dedly woundys uppon hym, whych semed to 
be a passynge good knyght. 

‘Jesu, how may this be,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that this 
knyght is thus slayne?’ 

And anone sir Trystram was ware of a lettir in the dede 
knyghtes honde. 
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‘Now, maystir marynars,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘what 
meanyth this lettir ?” 

‘Sir,’ seyde they, ‘in that lettir shall ye hyre and knowe 
how he was slayne, and for what cause, and what was his 
name. But, sir,’ seyde the marynars, ‘wyte you well that no 
man shall take that lettir and rede hit but yf he be a good 
knyght, and that he woll faythfully promyse to revenge his 
dethe, and ellis shall there no knyght se that lettir opyn.’ 

‘And wyte you well’, seyde sir Trystram, ‘that som of us 
may revenge his dethe as well as another; and yf hit so be 
as ye marynars sey, his deathe shall be revenged.’ 

And therewythall sir Trystram toke the lettir oute of the 
knyghtes honde, and than he opened hit and rad hit, and 
thus hit specifyed: 

‘Harmaunce, kyng and lorde of the Rede Cité, I sende 
to all knyghtes arraunte, recommaundynge unto you, noble 
knyghtes of Arthurs courte, that I beseche them all amonge 
them to fynde one knyght that woll fyght for my sake with 
two bretherne that I brought up off nought, and felounsly 
and traytourly they slewe me. Wherefore I beseche one 
good knyght to revenge my dethe, and [he] that revengyth 
my dethe I woll that he have my Rede Cité and all my 
castels.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the marynars, ‘wyte you well, this knyght and 
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kynge that hyre lyeth was a full worshypfull man and of ,, 


grete proues, and full [well] he loved all maner of knyghtes 


arraunte.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘here is a pyteuous 
case, and full fayne I wolde take this entirpryse, but I have 
made suche a promyse that nedis I muste be at this grete 
justys and turnement, othir ellys | am shamed. For well I 
wote for my sake in aspeciall my lorde kynge Arthure made 
this justis and turnemente in this contrey, and well I wote 
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that many worshypfull people woll be hyre at this turne- 
mente for to se me; and therefore I feare to take this entir- 
pryse uppon me, that I shall nat com agayne betyme to this 
ustys.’ 

:; ‘Sin, seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I pray you gyff me this entir- 
pryse, and ye shall se me enchyeve hit worshypfully, other 
ellys I shall dye in this quarell.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and this entirpryse I gyff hit 
you, wyth this, that ye be with me at this turnemente whyche 
shall be as this day sevennyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I promyse you I shall be wyth 
you by that day, and I be unslayne and unmaymed.’ 

So departed sir Trystram, sir Gareth, and sir Dynadan, and 
so leffte sir Palomydes in the vessell. And so sir Trystram 
behylde the marynars how they sayled overlonge Humbir. 

And whan sir Palomydes was oute of there syght they toke 
their horsys and loked aboute them, and than were they 
ware of a knyght that cam rydynge agaynste them unarmed, 
and nothynge but a swerde aboute hym. And whan he cam 
nyghe, this knyght salewed them and they hym agayne. 

‘Now, fayre knyghtes,’ seyde that knyght, ‘I pray you, 
insomuche as ye be knyghtes arraunte, that ye woll com and 
se my castall and take suche as ye fynde there; I pray you 
hertely!’ 

“Wyth a good wyll,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

And so they rode with hym untyll his castell, and there 
they were brought into the halle whyche was well apparayled, 
and so they were there unarmed and sette at a borde. And 
whan this knyght sawe sir Trystram, anone he knew hym 
and wexed passynge pale and wrothe at sir Trystram. And 
whan sir Trystram sawe his oste make suche chere he 
mervayled and sayde, 

‘Sir, myne oste, what chere make you?’ 

“Wyte thou well,’ sayde he, ‘I fare muche the warre that 
Ise the, for I know the for sir Trystram de Lyones. For thou 
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slewyste my brother, and therefore I gyff the warnynge that 
I woll sle the and ever I may gete the at large!’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I am never advysed that 
ever I slew ony brother of yourys, and yf ye say that I ded 
hit I woll make amendys unto my power.’ 

‘I woll no mendys have,’ seyde the knyght, ‘but kepe the 
frome me!’ 

So whan he hadde dyned sir Trystram asked his armys 
and departed. And so they rode on there wayes, and wythin 
a myle way sir Dynadan saw where cam a knyght armed and 
well horsed, wyth a whyghte shylde. 

‘Sir Trystram,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘take kepe to youre- 
selff, for I dare undirtake yondir commyth your oste that 
woll have ado wyth you.’ 

‘Lat hym com,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I shall abyde hym 
as I may.’ 

And whan the knyght cam nyghe to sir Trystram he 
cryed and bade hym abyde and kepe hym. 

And anone they hurteled togydyrs, but sir Trystram 
smote the other knyght so sore that he bare hym over his 
horse croupen. Than the knyght arose lyghtly and toke his 
horse agayne and rode fyersly to sir Trystram and smote 
hym twyse other thryse harde uppon the helme. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I pray you leve of and 
smyte me no more, for I wolde be lothe to deale with you 
and I myght chose, for I have of your mete and drynke in 
my body.’ 

And for all that he wolde nat leve. Than sir Trystram 
gaff hym suche a buffette uppon the helme that he felle up- 
so-downe frome his horse, that the bloode braste oute at the 
ventayles of his helme, and so he lay stylle lykly to be dede. 
Than sir Trystram sayde, 

‘Me repentys of this buffette that I smote so sore, for as 
I suppose he is dede.’ 
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And so they lefft hym and rode on their wayes. So 
whan they had ryddyn awhyle they sawe com rydynge 
agayenst them two full lyckely knyghtes, well armed and 
well horsed, and goodly servauntes aboute them. And that 
one knyght hyght sir Berraunt le Apres, and he was 
called the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes, and the 
other was sir Segwarydes, that were renomed two noble 
knyghtes. 

So as they cam aythir by other, the kynge loked uppon 
sir "Dynadan!, and at that tyme sir Dynadan had sir 
Trystrams helme uppon his shuldir, whyche 'helme the 
kynge? had seyne tofore with the quene of North Galys, and 
that quene the kynge loved as peramour. And that helme 
the quene of Northe Galys gaff to La Beall Isode, and quene 
Isode gaff hit to sir Trystram. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Berraunte, ‘where had ye that 
helme ?” 

“What wolde ye?’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘For I woll have ado wyth you,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for the 
love of her that ought this helme. And therefore kepe 

ou!’ 
4 So they cam togydir wyth all there myghtes of their horsis. 
And there the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes smote 
downe sir Dynadan and his horse, and than he commaunded 
his servaunte to take that helme off and kepe hit. So the 
varlet wente to unbuckyll his helme. 

‘What wolt thou do?’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘Leve that 
helme!’ 
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‘To what entente,’ seyde the kynge, ‘wyll ye meddyll 
with that helme ?” 

“Wyte you well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that helme shall 
nat departe fro me tyll hit be derrer bought.’ 

‘Than make you redy!’ seyde sir Berraunte unto sir 
Trystram. 

So they hurteled togydyrs, and there sir Trystram smote 
hym downe over his horse tayle; and than the kynge arose 
lyghtly and gate his horse agayne, and than he strake fyersly 
at sir [rystram many grete strokys. And than he gaff sir 
Berraunte such a buffette uppon the helme that he felle 
downe over his horse sore astonyed. 

‘Lo!’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘that helme is unhappy to us 
twayne, for I had a falle for hit, and now, sir kynge, have 
ye another falle.’ 

Than sir Segwarydes asked, 

“Who shall juste wyth me?’ 

‘I pray you,’ seyde sir Gareth unto sir Dynadan, ‘let me 
have this justys.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I pray you hertely take hit as 
for me!’ 

‘That is no reson,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for this justys 
shulde have bene youres.’ 

‘At a worde,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘I woll nat thereof.’ 

Than sir Gareth dressed hym unto sir Segwarydes, and 
there sir Segwarydes smote sir Gareth and his horse to the 
erthe: 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Tristram unto sir Dynadan, ‘juste ye with 
yondir knyght.’ 

‘I woll nat thereof,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘Than woll I,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

And than sir Trystram ranne unto hym and gaff hym a 
falle, and so they leffte hem on foote. 

And sir Trystram rode unto Joyus Garde. And there sir 
Gareth wolde nat of his curtesy have gone into his castell, 
but sir Trystram wolde nat suffr hym to departe, and so 
they alyght and unarmed them and had grete chere. But 
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whan sir Dynadan cam afore La Beall Isode he cursed her 
that ever he bare sir Trystrams helme, and there he tolde 
her how sir Trystram had mocked hym. Than there was 
lawghynge and japynge at sir Dynadan, that they wyste nat 
what to do wyth hym. 

1-2 Cf cursed the tyme that euer he bare FOAMS. BLN. fro60;f. 430", (col) 
‘Dame, or cognois je tout de voir que vous me baillastes le heaume pour mon 
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comme je cognuy que c’estoit mon encombrier’ 3 C was there 


= CHAPTER L = 


HOW BY TREASON SIR TRISTRAM WAS BROUGHT TO A 
TOURNAMENT FOR TO HAVE BEEN SLAIN, AND HOW HE 
WAS PUT IN PRISON. 


- and here beginneth the 


treason of King Mark, that he ordained against Sir Tristram. There 
was cried by the coasts of Cornwall a great tournament and jousts, 
and all was done by Sir Galahalt the haut prince and King 
Bagdemagus, to the intent to slay Launcelot, or else utterly destroy 
him and shame him, because Sir Launcelot had always the higher 
degree; therefore this prince and this king made this jousts against 
Sir Launcelot. And thus their counsel was discovered unto King 
Mark, whereof he was full glad. 

Then King Mark bethought him that he would have Sir Tristram 
unto that tournament disguised that no man should know him, to 
that intent that the haut prince should ween that Sir Tristram were 
Sir Launcelot. So at these jousts came in Sir Tristram. And at that 
time Sir Launcelot was not there, but when they saw a knight 
disguised do such deeds of arms, they weened it had been Sir 
Launcelot. And in especial King Mark said it was Sir Launcelot 
plainly. Then they set upon him, both King Bagdemagus, and the 
haut prince, and their knights, that it was wonder that ever Sir 
Tristram might endure that pain. Notwithstanding for all the pain 
that he had, Sir Tristram won the degree at that tournament, and 
there he hurt many knights and bruised them, and they hurt him 
and bruised him wonderly sore. So when the jousts were all done 
they knew well that it was Sir Tristram de Liones; and all that were 
on King Mark’s party were glad that Sir Tristram was hurt, and the 
remnant were sorry of his hurt; for Sir Tristram was not so behated 
as was Sir Launcelot within the realm of England. 

Then came King Mark unto Sir Tristram and said: Fair nephew, 
Iam sorry of your hurts. Gramercy my lord, said Sir Tristram. Then 
King Mark made Sir Tristram to be put in an horse bier in great 
sign of love, and said: Fair cousin, I shall be your leech myself. And 
so he rode forth with Sir Tristram, and brought him to a castle by 
daylight. And then King Mark made Sir Tristram to eat. And then 
after he gave him a drink, the which as soon as he had drunk he 
fell asleep. And when it was night he made him to be carried to 
another castle, and there he put him in a strong prison, and there 
he ordained a man and a woman to give him his meat and drink. 
So there he was a great while. 


Then was Sir Tristram missed, and no creature wist where he was 
become. When La Beale Isoud heard how he was missed, privily she 
went unto Sir Sadok, and prayed him to espy where was Sir Tristram. 
Then when Sadok wist how Sir Tristram was missed, and anon 
espied that he was put in prison by King Mark and the traitors of 
Magouns, then Sadok and two of his cousins Jaid them in an 
ambushment, fast by the Castle of Tintagil, in arms. And as by 
fortune, there came riding King Mark and four of his nephews, and 
a certain of the traitors of Magouns. When Sir Sadok espied them 
he brake out of the bushment, and set there upon them. And when 
King Mark espied Sir Sadok he fled as fast as he might, and there 
Sir Sadok slew all the four nephews unto King Mark. But these trai- 
tors of Magouns slew one of Sadok’s cousins with a great wound in 
the neck, but Sadok smote the other to the death. Then Sir Sadok 
rode upon his way unto a castle that was called Liones, and there 
he espied of the treason and felony of King Mark. So they of that 
castle rode with Sir Sadok till that they came to a castle that hight 
Arbray, and there in the town they found Sir Dinas the Seneschal, 
that was a good knight. But when Sir Sadok had told Sir Dinas of 
all the treason of King Mark he defied such a King, and said he would 
give up his lands that he held of him. And when he said these words 
all manner knights said as Sir Dinas said. Then by his advice, and of 
Sir Sadok’s, he let stuff all the towns and castles within the country 
of Liones, and assembled all the people that they might make. 


+— CHAPTER LI = 


HOW KING MARK LET DO COUNTERFEIT LETTERS FROM 
THE POPE, AND HOW SIR PERCIVALE DELIVERED SIR 
TRISTRAM OUT OF PRISON. 


ow turn we unto King Mark, that when he was escaped from 
Sir Sadok he rode unto the Castle of Tintagil, and there he 
made great cry and noise, and cried unto harness all that might 


bear arms. Then they sought and found where were dead four 
cousins of King Mark’s, and the traitor of Magouns. Then the king 
let inter them in a chapel. Then the king let cry in all the country 
that held of him, to go unto arms, for he understood to the war he 
must needs. When King Mark heard and understood how Sir 
Sadok and Sir Dimas were arisen in the country of Liones he 
remembered of wiles and treason. Lo thus he did: he let make and 
counterfeit letters from the Pope, and did make a strange clerk to 
bear them unto King Mark; the which letters specified that King 
Mark should make him ready, upon pain of cursing, with his host 
to come to the Pope, to help to go to Jerusalem, for to make war 
upon the Saracens. 

When this clerk was come by the mean of the king, anon withal 
King Mark sent these letters unto Sir Tristram and bade him say 
thus: that an he would go war upon the miscreants, he should be 
had out of prison, and to have all his power. When Sir Tristram 
understood this letter, then he said thus to the clerk: Ah, King 
Mark, ever hast thou been a traitor, and ever will be; but, Clerk, 
said Sir Tristram, say thou thus unto King Mark: Since the Apostle 
Pope hath sent for him, bid him go thither himself; for tell him, 
traitor king as he is, I will not go at his commandment, get I out 
of prison as I may, for I see | am well rewarded for my true service. 
Then the clerk returned unto King Mark, and told him of the 
answer of Sir Tristram. Well, said King Mark, yet shall he be 
beguiled. So he went into his chamber, and counterfeit letters; and 
the letters specified that the Pope desired Sir Tristram to come 
himself, to make war upon the miscreants. When the clerk was 
come again to Sir Tristram and took him these letters, then Sir 
Tristram beheld these letters, and anon espied they were of King 
Mark’s counterfeiting. Ah, said Sir Tristram, false hast thou been 
ever, King Mark, and so wilt thou end. Then the clerk departed 
from Sir Tristram and came to King Mark again. 

By then there were come four wounded knights within the 
Castle of Tintagil, and one of them his neck was nigh broken in 
twain. Another had his arm stricken away, the third was borne 
through with a spear, the fourth had his teeth stricken in twain. 


And when they came afore King Mark they cried and said: King, 
why fleest thou not, for all this country is arisen clearly against 
thee? Then was King Mark wroth out of measure. 

And in the meanwhile there came into the country Sir Percivale 
de Galis to seek Sir Tristram. And when he heard that Sir Tristram 
was in prison, Sir Percivale made clearly the deliverance of Sir 
Tristram by his knightly means. And when he was so delivered he 
made great joy of Sir Percivale, and so each one of other. Sir 
Tristram said unto Sir Percivale: An ye will abide in these marches 
I will ride with you. Nay, said Percivale, in this country I may not 
tarry, for I must needs into Wales. So Sir Percivale departed from 
Sir Tristram, and rode straight unto King Mark, and told him how 
he had delivered Sir Tristram; and also he told the king that he had 
done himself great shame for to put Sir Tristram in prison, for he 
is now the knight of most renown in this world living. And wit 
thou well the noblest knights of the world love Sir Tristram, and 
if he will make war upon you ye may not abide it. That is truth, 
said King Mark, but I may not love Sir Tristram because he loveth 
my queen and my wife, La Beale Isoud. Ah, fie for shame, said Sir 
Percivale, say ye never so more. Are ye not uncle unto Sir Tristram, 
and he your nephew? Ye should never think that so noble a knight 
as Sir Tristram is, that he would do himself so great a villainy to 
hold his uncle’s wife; howbeit, said Sir Percivale, he may love your 
queen sinless, because she is called one of the fairest ladies of the 
world. 

Then Sir Percivale departed from King Mark. So when he was 
departed King Mark bethought him of more treason: notwith- 
standing King Mark granted Sir Percivale never by no manner of 
means to hurt Sir Tristram. So anon King Mark sent unto Sir Dinas 
the Seneschal that he should put down all the people that he had 
raised, for he sent him an oath that he would go himself unto the 
Pope of Rome to war upon the miscreants, and this is a fairer war 
than thus to arise the people against your king. When Sir Dinas 
understood that King Mark would go upon the miscreants, then 
Sir Dinas in all the haste put down all the people; and when the 
people were departed every man to his home, then King Mark 


espied where was Sir Tristram with La Beale Isoud; and there by 
treason King Mark let take him and put him in prison, contrary to 
his promise that he made unto Sir Percivale. 

When Queen Isoud understood that Sir Tristram was in prison 
she made as great sorrow as ever made lady or gentlewoman. Then 
Sir Tristram sent a letter unto La Beale Isoud, and prayed her to 
be his good lady; and if it pleased her to make a vessel ready for 
her and him, he would go with her unto the realm of Logris, that 
is this land. When La Beale Isoud understood Sir Tristram’s letters 
and his intent, she sent him another, and bade him be of good 
comfort, for she would do make the vessel ready, and all thing to 
purpose. 

Then La Beale Isoud sent unto Sir Dinas, and to Sadok, and 
prayed them in anywise to take King Mark, and put him in prison, 
unto the time that she and Sir Tristram were departed unto the 
realm of Logris. When Sir Dinas the Seneschal understood the trea- 
son of King Mark he promised her again, and sent her word that 
King Mark should be put in prison. And as they devised it so it was 
done. And then Sir Tristram was delivered out of prison; and anon 
in all the haste Queen Isoud and Sir Tristram went and took their 
counsel with that they would have with them when they departed. 


7 CHAP LER .LIt™. 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND LA BEALE ISOUD CAME UNTO 
ENGLAND, AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT BROUGHT THEM 
TO JOYOUS GARD, 


HEN La Beale Isoud and Sir Tristram took their vessel, and came 
by water into this land. And so they were not in this land four 
days but there came a cry of a jousts and tournament that King 
Arthur let make. When Sir Tristram heard tell of that tournament 
he disguised himself, and La Beale Isoud, and rode unto that tour- 
nament. And when he came there he saw many knights joust and 


tourney; and so Sir Tristram dressed him to the range, and to make 
short conclusion, he overthrew fourteen knights of the Round 
Table. When Sir Launcelot saw these knights thus overthrown, Sir 
Launcelot dressed him to Sir Tristram. That saw La Beale Isoud how 
Sir Launcelot was come into the field. Then La Beale Isoud sent 
unto Sir Launcelot a ring, and bade him wit that it was Sir Tristram 
de Liones. When Sir Launcelot understood that there was Sir 
Tristram he was full glad, and would not joust. Then Sir Launcelot 
espied whither Sir Tristram yede, and after him he rode; and then 
either made of other great joy. And so Sir Launcelot brought Sir 
Tristram and La Beale Isoud unto Joyous Gard, that was his own 
castle, that he had won with his own hands. And there Sir 
Launcelot put them in to wield for their own. And wit ye well that 
castle was garnished and furnished for a king and a queen royal 
there to have sojourned. And Sir Launcelot charged all his people 
to honour them and love them as they would do himself. 

So Sir Launcelot departed unto King Arthur; and then he told 
Queen Guenever how he that jousted so well at the last tourna- 
ment was Sir Tristram. And there he told her how he had with him 
La Beale Isoud maugre King Mark, and so Queen Guenever told 
all this unto King Arthur. When King Arthur wist that Sir Tristram 
was escaped and come from King Mark, and had brought La Beale 
Isoud with him, then was he passing glad. So because of Sir 
Tristram King Arthur let make a cry, that on May Day should be a 
jousts before the castle of Lonazep, and that castle was fast by 
Joyous Gard. And thus Arthur devised, that all the knights of this 
land, and of Cornwall, and of North Wales, should joust against all 
these countries, Ireland, Scotland, and the remnant of Wales, and 
the country of Gore, and Surluse, and of Listinoise, and they of 
Northumberland, and all they that held lands of Arthur on this half 
the sea. When this cry was made many knights were glad and 
many were unglad. Sir, said Launcelot unto Arthur, by this cry that 
ye have made ye will put us that be about you in great jeopardy; 
for there be many knights that have great envy to US, therefore 
when we shall meet at the day of jousts there will be hard shift 
among us. As for that, said Arthur, I care not, there shall we prove 


who shall be best of his hands. So when Sir Launcelot understood 
wherefore King Arthur made this jousting, then he made such 
purveyance that La Beale Isoud should behold the jousts in a secret 
place that was honest for her estate. 

Now turn we unto Sir Tristram and to La Beale Isoud, how they 
made great joy daily together with all manner of mirths that they 
could devise; and every day Sir Tristram would go ride a-hunting, 
for Sir Tristram was that time called the best chaser of the world, 
and the noblest blower of an horn of all manner of measures; for 
as books report, of Sir Tristram came all the good terms of venery 
and hunting, and all the sizes and measures of blowing of an horn; 
and of him we had first all the terms of hawking, and which were 
beasts of chase and beasts of venery, and which were vermins, and 
all the blasts that long to all manner of games. First to the uncou- 
pling, to the seeking, to the rechate, to the flight, to the death, and 
to strake, and many other blasts and terms, that all manner of 
gentlemen have cause to the world’s end to praise Sir Tristram and 
to pray for his soul. 


a= CHAPTER Lill =, 


HOW BY THE COUNSEWOF WA BEALEMSOUD SPR. TRISTRAW 
RODE ARMED, AND HOW HE MET WITH SIR PALOMIDES. 


o on a day La Beale Isoud said unto Sir Tristram: I marvel me 

much, said she, that ye remember not yourself, how ye be here 
in a strange country, and here be many perilous knights; and well 
ye wot that King Mark is full of treason; and that ye will ride thus 
to chase and to hunt unarmed ye might be destroyed. My fair lady 
and my love, I cry you mercy, I will no more do so. So then Sir 
Tristram rode daily a-hunting armed, and his men bearing his 
shield and his spear. So on a day a little afore the month of May, 
Sir Tristram chased an hart passing eagerly, and so the hart passed 
by a fair well. And then Sir Tristram alighted and put off his helm 


to drink of that bubbly water. Right so he heard and saw the 
Questing Beast come to the well. When Sir Tristram saw that beast 
he put on his helm, for he deemed he should hear of Sir Palomides, 
for that beast was his quest. Right so Sir Tristram saw where came 
a knight armed, upon a noble courser, and he saluted him, and 
they spake of many things; and this knight’s name was Breuse 
Saunce Pité. And right so withal there came unto them the noble 
knight Sir Palomides, and either saluted other, and spake fair to 
other. 

Fair knights, said Sir Palomides, I can tell you tidings. What is 
that? said those knights. Sirs, wit ye well that King Mark is put in 
prison by his own knights, and all was for love of Sir Tristram; for 
King Mark had put Sir Tristram twice in prison, and once Sir 
Percivale delivered the noble knight Sir Tristram out of prison. And 
at the last time Queen La Beale Isoud delivered him, and went 
clearly away with him into this realm; and all this while King Mark, 
the false traitor, is in prison. Is this truth? said Palomides; then shall 
we hastily hear of Sir Tristram. And as for to say that I love La 
Beale Isoud paramours, I dare make good that I do, and that she 
hath my service above all other ladies, and shall have the term of 
my life. 

And right so as they stood talking they saw afore them where 
came a knight all armed, on a great horse, and one of his men bare 
his shield, and the other his spear. And anon as that knight espied 
them he gat his shield and his spear and dressed him to joust. Fair 
fellows, said Sir Tristram, yonder is a knight will joust with us, let 
see which of us shall encounter with him, for I see well he is of 
the court of King Arthur. It shall not be long or he be met withal, 
said Sir Palomides, for I found never no knight in my quest of this 
glasting beast, but an he would joust I never refused him. As well 
may I, said Breuse Saunce Pité, follow that beast as ye. Then shall 
ye do battle with me, said Palomides. 

So Sir Palomides dressed him unto that other knight, Sir 
Bleoberis, that was a full noble knight, nigh kin unto Sir Launcelot. 
And so they met so hard that Sir Palomides fell to the earth, horse 
and all. Then Sir Bleoberis cried aloud and said thus: Make thee 


ready thou false traitor knight, Breuse Saunce Pité, for wit thou 
certainly I will have ado with thee to the utterance for the noble 
knights and ladies that thou hast falsely betrayed. When this false 
knight and traitor, Breuse Saunce Pité, heard him say so, he took 
his horse by the bridle and fled his way as fast as ever his horse 
might run, for sore he was of him afeard. When Sir Bleoberis saw 
him flee he followed fast after, through thick and through thin. 
And by fortune as Sir Breuse fled, he saw even afore him three 
knights of the Table Round, of the which the one hight Sir Ector 
de Maris, the other hight Sir Percivale de Galis, the third hight Sir 
Harry le Fise Lake, a good knight and an hardy. And as for Sir 
Percivale, he was called that time of his time one of the best knights 
of the world, and the best assured. When Breuse saw these knights 
he rode straight unto them, and cried unto them and prayed them 
of rescues. What need have ye? said Sir Ector. Ah, fair knights, said 
Sir Breuse, here followeth me the most traitor knight, and most 
coward, and most of villainy; his name is Breuse Saunce Pité, and 
if he may get me he will slay me without mercy and pity. Abide 
with us, said Sir Percivale, and we shall warrant you. 

Then were they ware of Sir Bleoberis that came riding all that 
he might. Then Sir Ector put himself forth to joust afore them all. 
When Sir Bleoberis saw that they were four knights and he but 
himself, he stood in a doubt whether he would turn or hold his 
way. Then he said to himself, | am a knight of the Table Round, 
and rather than I should shame mine oath and my blood I will hold 
my way whatsoever fall thereof. And then Sir Ector dressed his 
spear, and smote either other passing sore, but Sir Ector fell to the 
earth. That saw Sir Percivale, and he dressed his horse toward him 
all that he might drive, but Sir Percivale had such a stroke that 
horse and man fell to the earth. When Sir Harry saw that they were 
both to the earth then he said to himself: Never was Breuse of such 
prowess. So Sir Harry dressed his horse, and they met together so 
strongly that both the horses and knights fell to the earth, but Sir 
Bleoberis’ horse began to recover again. That saw Breuse and he 
came hurtling, and smote him over and over, and would have slain 
him as he lay on the ground. Then Sir Harry le Fise Lake arose 


lightly, and took the bridle of Sir Breuse’s horse, and said: Fie for 
shame ! strike never a knight when he is at the earth, for this 
knight may be called no shameful knight of his deeds, for yet as 
men may see thereas he lieth on the ground he hath done worship- 
fully, and put to the worse passing good knights. Therefore will I 
not let, said Sir Breuse. Thou shalt not choose, said Sir Harry, as at 
this time. Then when Sir Breuse saw that he might not choose nor 
have his will he spake fair. Then Sir Harry let him go. And then 
anon he made his horse to run over Sir Bleoberis, and rashed him 
to the earth like if he would have slain him. When Sir Harry saw 
him do so villainously he cried: Traitor knight, leave off for shame. 
And as Sir Harry would have taken his horse to fight with Sir 
Breuse, then Sir Breuse ran upon him as he was half upon his 
horse, and smote him down, horse and man, to the earth, and had 
near slain Sir Harry, the good knight. That saw Sir Percivale, and 
then he cried: Traitor knight, what dost thou? And when Sir 
Percivale was upon his horse Sir Breuse took his horse and fled all 
that ever he might, and Sir Percivale and Sir Harry followed after 
him fast, but ever the longer they chased the farther were they 
behind. 

Then they turned again and came to Sir Ector de Maris and to 
Sir Bleoberis. Ah, fair knights, said Bleoberis, why have ye 
succoured that false knight and traitor? Why, said Sir Harry, what 
knight is he? for well I wot it is a false knight, said Sir Harry, and 
4 coward and a felonious knight. Sir, said Bleoberis, he is the most 
coward knight, and a devourer of ladies and a destroyer of good 
knights, and especially of Arthur’s. What is your name? said Sir 
Ector. My name is Sir Bleoberis de Ganis. Alas, fair cousin, said 
Ector, forgive it me, for I am Sir Ector de Maris. Then Sir Percivale 
and Sir Harry made great joy that they met with Bleoberis, but all 
they were heavy that Sir Breuse was escaped them, whereof they 


made great dole. 


z= CHAPTER LIV = 


OF SIR PALOMIDES, AND HOW HE MET WITH SIR 
BLEOBERIS AND WITH SIR®ECTOR, AND OPOiRePERGIVALE: 


IGHT so as they stood thus there came Sir Palomides, and when 

he saw the shield of Bleoberis lie on the earth, then said 
Palomides: He that oweth that shield let him dress him to me, for 
he smote me down here fast by at a fountain, and therefore I will 
fight for him on foot. I am ready, said Bleoberis, here to answer 
thee, for wit thou well, sir knight, it was L and my name is Bleoberis 
de Ganis. Well art thou met, said Palomides, and wit thou well my 
name is Palomides the Saracen; and either of them hated other to 
the death. Sir Palomides, said Ector, wit thou well there is neither 
thou nor none knight that beareth the life that slayeth any of our 
blood but he shall die for it; therefore an thou list to fight go seek 
Sir Launcelot or Sir Tristram, and there shall ye find your match. 
With them have I met, said Palomides, but I had never no worship 
of them. Was there never no manner of knight, said Sir Ector, but 
they that ever matched with you? Yes, said Palomides, there was 
the third, a good knight as any of them, and of his age he was the 
best that ever I found; for an he might have lived till he had been 
an hardier man there liveth no knight now such, and his name was 
Sir Lamorak de Galis. And as he had jousted at a tournament there 
he overthrew me and thirty knights more, and there he won the 
degree. And at his departing there met him Sir Gawaine and his 
brethren, and with great pain they slew him feloniously, unto all 
good knights’ great damage. Anon as Sir Percivale heard that his 
brother was dead, Sir Lamorak, he fell over his horse’s mane swoon- 
ing, and there he made the greatest dole that ever made knight. 
And when Sir Percivale arose he said: Alas, my good and noble 
brother Sir Lamorak, now shall we never meet, and I trow in all 
the wide world a man may not find such a knight as he was of his 
age; and it is too much to suffer the death of our father King 
Pellinore, and now the death of our good brother Sir Lamorak. 


Then in the meanwhile there came a varlet from the court of 
King Arthur, and told them of the great tournament that should 
be at Lonazep, and how these lands, Cornwall and Northgalis, 
should be against all them that would come. 


p= Cre TER LV 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM MET WITH SIR DINADAN, AND 
OF THEIR DEVICES, AND WHAT HE SAID TO 
SIR GAWAINE'S BRETHREN. 


IN: turn we unto Sir Tristram, that as he rode a-hunting he 
met with Sir Dinadan, that was come into that country to seek 
Sir Tristram. Then Sir Dinadan told Sir Tristram his name, but Sir 
Tristram would not tell him his name, wherefore Sir Dinadan was 
wroth. For such a foolish knight as ye are, said Sir Dinadan, I saw 
but late this day lying by a well, and he fared as he slept; and there 
he lay like a fool grinning, and would not speak, and his shield lay 
by him, and his horse stood by him; and well I wot he was a lover. 
Ah, fair sir, said Sir Tristram, are ye not a lover? Mary, fie on that 
craft ! said Sir Dinadan. That is evil said, said Sir Tristram, for a 
knight may never be of prowess but if he be a lover. It is well said, 
said Sir Dinadan; now tell me your name, sith ye be a lover, or else 
I shall do battle with you. As for that, said Sir Tristram, it is no 
reason to fight with me but I tell you my name, and as for that my 
name shall ye not wit as at this time. Fie for shame, said Dinadan, 
art thou a knight and durst not tell thy name to me? therefore I 
will fight with thee. As for that, said Sir Tristram, I will be advised, 
for I will not do battle but if me list. And if I do battle, said Sir 
Tristram, ye are not able to withstand me. Fie on thee, coward, said 
Sir Dinadan. 

And thus as they hoved still, they saw a knight come riding 
against them. Lo, said Sir Tristram, see where cometh a knight 
riding, will joust with you. Anon, as Sir Dinadan beheld him he 


said: That is the same doted knight that I saw lie by the well, neither 
sleeping nor waking. Well, said Sir Tristram, I know that knight 
well with the covered shield of azure, he is the king’s son of 
Northumberland, his name is Epinegris; and he is as great a lover 
as I know, and he loveth the king’s daughter of Wales, a full fair 
lady. And now I suppose, said Sir Tristram, an ye require him he 
will joust with you, and then shall ye prove whether a lover be a 
better knight, or ye that will not love no lady. Well, said Dinadan, 
now shalt thou see what I shall do. Therewithal Sir Dinadan spake 
on high and said: Sir knight, make thee ready to joust with me, for 
it is the custom of errant knights one to joust with other. Sir, said 
Epinegris, is that the rule of you errant knights for to make a knight 
to joust, will he or nill? As for that, said Dinadan, make thee ready, 
for here is for me. And therewithal they spurred their horses and 
met together so hard that Epinegris smote down Sir Dinadan. Then 
Sir Tristram rode to Sir Dinadan and said: How now, meseemeth 
the lover hath well sped. Fie on thee, coward, said Sir Dinadan, 
and if thou be a good knight revenge me. Nay, said Sir Tristram, I 
will not joust as at this time, but take your horse and let us go 
hence. God defend me, said Sir Dinadan, from thy fellowship, for 
Inever sped well since I met with thee: and so they departed. Well, 
said Sir Tristram, peradventure I could tell you tidings of Sir 
Tristram. God defend me, said Dinadan, from thy fellowship, for 
Sir Tristram were mickle the worse an he were in thy company: 
and then they departed. Sir, said Sir Tristram, yet it may happen I 
shall meet with you in other places. 

So rode Sir Tristram unto Joyous Gard, and there he heard in 
that town great noise and cry. What is this noise? said Sir Tristram. 
Sir, said they, here is a knight of this castle that hath been long 
among us, and right now he is slain with two knights, and for none 
other cause but that our knight said that Sir Launcelot were a better 
knight than Sir Gawaine. That was a simple cause, said Sir Tristram, 
for to slay a good knight for to say well by his master. That is little 
remedy to us, said the men of the town. For an Sir Launcelot had 


been here soon we should have been revenged upon the false 
knights. 


When Sir Tristram heard them say so he sent for his shield and 
for his spear, and lightly within a while he had overtaken them, 
and bade them turn and amend that they had misdone. What 
amends wouldst thou have? said the one knight. And therewith 
they took their course, and either met other so hard that Sir 
Tristram smote down that knight over his horse’s tail. Then the 
other knight dressed him to Sir Tristram, and in the same wise he 
served the other knight. And then they gat off their horses as well 
as they might, and dressed their shields and swords to do their 
battle to the utterance. Knights, said Sir Tristram, ye shall tell me 
of whence ye are, and what be your names, for such men ye might 
be such men of such a country that for all your evil deeds ye should 
pass quit. Wit thou well, sir knight, said they, we fear not to tell 
thee our names, for my name is Sir Agravaine, and my name is 
Gaheris, brethren unto the good knight Sir Gawaine, and we be 
nephews unto King Arthur. Well, said Sir Tristram, for King 
Arthur’s sake I shall let you pass as at this time. But it is shame, 
said Sir Tristram, that Sir Gawaine and ye be come of so great a 
blood that ye four brethren are so named as ye be, for ye be called 
the greatest destroyers and murderers of good knights that be now 
in this realm; for it is but as I heard say that Sir Gawaine and ye 
slew among you a better knight than ever ye were, that was the 
noble knight Sir Lamorak de Galis. An it had pleased God, said Sir 
Tristram, I would I had been by Sir Lamorak at his death. Then 
shouldst thou have gone the same way, said Sir Gaheris. Fair 
knight, said Sir Tristram, there must have been many more knights 
than ye are. And therewithal Sir Tristram departed from them 
toward Joyous Gard. And when he was departed they took their 
horses, and the one said to the other: We will overtake him and 
be revenged upon him in the despite of Sir Lamorak. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM SMOTE DOWN SIR AGRAVAINE AND 
SIR GAHERIS, AND HOW SIR DINADAN WAS SENT FOR BY 
LASBEALE SOU: 


o when they had overtaken Sir Tristram, Sir Agravaine bade 

him: Turn, traitor knight. That is evil said, said Sir Tristram; and 
therewith he pulled out his sword, and smote Sir Agravaine such 
a buffet upon the helm that he tumbled down off his horse in a 
swoon, and he had a grievous wound. And then he turned to 
Gaheris, and Sir Tristram smote his sword and his helm together 
with such a might that Gaheris fell out of his saddle: and so Sir 
Tristram rode unto Joyous Gard, and there he alighted and 
unarmed him. So Sir Tristram told La Beale Isoud of all his adven- 
ture, as ye have heard to-fore. And when she heard him tell of Sir 
Dinadan: Sir, said she, is not that he that made the song by King 
Mark? That same is he, said Sir Tristram, for he is the best bour- 
der and japer, and a noble knight of his hands, and the best fellow 
that I know, and all good knights love his fellowship. Alas, sir, said 
she, why brought ye not him with you? Have ye no care, said Sir 
Tristram, for he rideth to seek me in this country; and therefore he 
will not away till he have met with me. And there Sir Tristram told 
La Beale Isoud how Sir Dinadan held against all lovers. Right so 
there came in a varlet and told Sir Tristram how there was come 
an errant knight into the town, with such colours upon his shield. 
That is Sir Dinadan, said Sir Tristram: wit ye what ye shall do, said 
Sir Tristram: send ye for him, my Lady Isoud, and I will not be 
seen, and ye shall hear the merriest knight that ever ye spake 
withal, and the maddest talker; and I pray you heartily that ye 
make him good cheer. 

Then anon La Beale Isoud sent into the town, and prayed Sir 
Dinadan that he would come into the castle and repose him there 
with a lady. With a good will, said Sir Dinadan; and so he mounted 
upon his horse and rode into the castle; and there he alighted, and 


was unarmed, and brought into the castle. Anon La Beale Isoud 
came unto him, and either saluted other; then she asked him of 
whence that he was. Madam, said Dinadan, 1 am of the court of 
King Arthur, and knight of the Table Round, and my name is Sir 
Dinadan. What do ye in this country? said La Beale Isoud. Madam, 
said he, 1 seek Sir Tristram the good knight, for it was told me that 
he was in this country. It may well be, said La Beale Isoud, but I 
am not ware of him. Madam, said Dinadan, I marvel of Sir Tristram 
and mo other lovers, what aileth them to be so mad and so sotted 
upon women. Why, said La Beale Isoud, are ye a knight and be no 
lover? it is shame to you: wherefore ye may not be called a good 
knight [but] if ye make a quarrel for a lady. God defend me, said 
Dinadan, for the joy of love is too short, and the sorrow thereol, 
and what cometh thereof, dureth over long. Ah, said La Beale 
Isoud, say ye not so, for here fast by was the good knight Sir 
Bleoberis, that fought with three knights at once for a damosel’s — 
sake, and he won her afore the King of Northumberland. It was 
so, said Sir Dinadan, for I know him well for a good knight and a 
noble, and come of noble blood; for all be noble knights of whom 
he is come of, that is Sir Launcelot du Lake. 

Now I pray you, said La Beale [soud, tell me will you fight for 
my love with three knights that do me great wrong? and insomuch 
as ye be a knight of King Arthur’s I require you to do battle for me. 
Then Sir Dinadan said: I shall say you ye be as fair a lady as ever 
I saw any, and much fairer than is my lady Queen Guenever, but 
wit ye well at one word, | will not fight for you with three knights, 
Jesu defend me. Then Isoud laughed, and had good game at him. 
So he had all the cheer that she might make him, and there he lay 
all that night. And on the morn early Sir Tristram armed him, and 
La Beale Isoud gave him a good helm, and then he promised her 
that he would meet with Sir Dinadan, and they two would ride 
together into Lonazep, where the tournament should be: And 
there shall I make ready for you where ye shalleseestine tourma- 
ment. Then departed Sir Tristram with two squires that bare his 
shield and his spears that were great and long. 


w= CHAPTER LVI oe 


HOW SIR DINADAN MET WITH SIR TRISTRAM, 
AND WITH JOUSTING WITS! R RALCOMIDES: 
SIR DINADAN KNEW HIM. 


HEN after that Sir Dinadan departed, and rode his way a great 
Jip until he had overtaken Sir Tristram. And when Sir 
Dinadan had overtaken him he knew him anon, and he hated the 
fellowship of him above all other knights. Ah, said Sir Dinadan, art 
thou that coward knight that I met with yesterday? keep thee, for 
thou shalt joust with me maugre thy head. Well, said Sir Tristram, 
and I am loath to joust. And so they let their horses run, and Sir 
Tristram missed of him a-purpose, and Sir Dinadan brake a spear 
upon Sir Tristram, and therewith Sir Dinadan dressed him to draw 
out his sword. Not so, said Sir Tristram, why are ye so wroth? I will 
not fight. Fie on thee, coward, said Dinadan, thou shamest all 
knights. As for that, said Sir Tristram, I care not, for I will wait upon 
you and be under your protection; for because ye are so good a 
knight ye may save me. The devil deliver me of thee, said Sir 
Dinadan, for thou art as goodly a man of arms and of thy person 
as ever I saw, and the most coward that ever I saw. What wilt thou 
do with those great spears that thou carriest with thee? I shall give 
them, said Sir Tristram, to some good knight when I come to the 
tournament; and if I see you do best, I shall give them to you. 

So thus as they rode talking they saw where came an errant 
knight afore them, that dressed him to joust. Lo, said Sir Tristram, 
yonder is one will joust; now dress thee to him. Ah, shame betide 
thee, said Sir Dinadan. Nay, not so, said Tristram, for that knight 
beseemeth a shrew. Then shall I, said Sir Dinadan. And so they 
dressed their shields and their spears, and they met together so 
hard that the other knight smote down Sir Dinadan from his horse. 
Lo, said Sir Tristram, it had been better ye had left. Fie on thee, 
coward, said Sir Dinadan. Then Sir Dinadan started up and gat his 
sword in his hand, and proffered to do battle on foot. Whether in 


love or in wrath? said the other knight. Let us do battle in love, 
said Sir Dinadan. What is your name, said that knight, I pray you 
tell me. Wit ye well my name is Sir Dinadan. Ah, Dinadan, said 
that knight, and my name is Gareth, the youngest brother unto Sir 
Gawaine. Then either made of other great cheer, for this Gareth 
was the best knight of all the brethren, and he proved a good 
knight. Then they took their horses, and there they spake of Sir 
Tristram, how such a coward he was; and every word Sir Tristram 
heard and laughed them to scorn. 

Then were they ware where came a knight afore them well 
horsed and well armed, and he made him ready to joust. Fair 
knights, said Sir Tristram, look betwixt you who shall joust with 
yonder knight, for I warn you I will not have ado with him. Then 
shall I, said Sir Gareth. And so they encountered together, and 
there that knight smote down Sir Gareth over his horse’s croup. 
How now, said Sir Tristram unto Sir Dinadan, dress thee now and 
revenge the good knight Gareth. That shall I not, said Sir Dinadan, 
for he hath stricken down a much bigger knight than I am. Ah, 
said Sir Tristram, now Sir Dinadan, I see and feel well your heart 
faileth you, therefore now shall ye see what I shall do. And then 
Sir Tristram hurtled unto that knight, and smote him quite from 
his horse. And when Sir Dinadan saw that, he marvelled greatly; 
and then he deemed that it was Sir Tristram. 

Then this knight that was on foot pulled out his sword to do 
battle. What is your name? said Sir Tristram. Wit ye well, said that 
knight, my name is Sir Palomides. What knight hate ye most? said 
Sir Tristram. Sir knight, said he, I hate Sir Tristram to the death, 
for an I may meet with him the one of us shall die. Ye say well, 
said Sir Tristram, and wit ye well that I am Sir Tristram de Liones, 
and now do your worst. When Sir Palomides heard him say so he 
was astonied. And then he said thus: I pray you, Sir Tristram, 
forgive me all mine evil will, and if I live I shall do you service 
above all other knights that be living; and whereas I have owed 
you evil will me sore repenteth. I wot not what aileth me, for 
meseemeth that ye are a good knight, and none other knight that 
named himself a good knight should not hate you; therefore | 


require you, Sir Tristram, take no displeasure at mine unkind 
words. Sir Palomides, said Sir Tristram, ye say well, and well I wot 
ye are a good knight, for I have seen ye proved; and many great 
enterprises have ye taken upon you, and well achieved them; 
therefore, said Sir Tristram, an ye have any evil will to me, now 
may ye right it, for Iam ready at your hand. Not so, my lord Sir 
Tristram, I will do you knightly service in all thing as ye will 
command. And right so I will take you, said Sir Tristram. And so 
they rode forth on their ways talking of many things. O my lord 
Sir Tristram, said Dinadan, foul have ye mocked me, for God 
knoweth I came into this country for your sake, and by the advice 
of my lord Sir Launcelot; and yet would not Sir Launcelot tell me 
the certainty of you, where I should find you. Truly, said Sir 
Tristram, Sir Launcelot wist well where I was, for I abode within 
his own castle. 
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HOW THEY APPROACHED THE CASTLE LONAZEP. AND OF 
OTHER DEVICES OF THE DEATH OF SIR LAMORAK. 


Hus they rode until they were ware of the Castle Lonazep. And 
ol cme were they ware of four hundred tents and pavilions, and 
marvellous great ordinance. So God me help, said Sir Tristram, 
yonder I see the greatest ordinance that ever I saw. Sir, said 
Palomides, meseemeth that there was as great an ordinance at the 
Castle of Maidens upon the rock, where ye won the prize, for I saw 
myself where ye for-jousted thirty knights. Sir, said Dinadan, and 
in Surluse, at that tournament that Galahalt of the Long Isles made, 
the which there dured seven days, was as great a gathering as is 
here, for there were many nations. Who was the best? said Sir 
Tristram. Sir, it was Sir Launcelot du Lake and the noble knight, 
Sir Lamorak de Galis, and Sir Launcelot won the degree. I doubt 
not, said Sir Tristram, but he won the degree, so he had not been 


overmatched with many knights; and of the death of Sir Lamorak, 
said Sir Tristram, it was over great pity, for I dare say he was the 
cleanest mighted man and the best winded of his age that was alive; 
for I knew him that he was the biggest knight that ever I met 
withal, but if it were Sir Launcelot. Alas, said Sir Tristram, full woe 
is me for his death. And if they were not the cousins of my lord 
Arthur that slew him, they should die for it, and all those that were 
consenting to his death. And for such things, said Sir Tristram, I 
fear to draw unto the court of my lord Arthur; I will that ye wit it, 
said Sir Tristram unto Gareth. 

Sir, I blame you not, said Gareth, for well I understand the 
vengeance of my brethren Sir Gawaine, Agravaine, Gaheris, and 
Mordred. But as for me, said Sir Gareth, I meddle not of their 
matters, therefore there is none of them that loveth me. And for I 
understand they be murderers of good knights I left their company; 
and God would I had been by, said Gareth, when the noble knight, 
Sir Lamorak, was slain. Now as Jesu be my help, said Sir Tristram, 
it is well said of you, for I had liefer than all the gold betwixt this 
and Rome I had been there. Y-wis, said Palomides, and so would 
I had been there, and yet had I never the degree at no jousts nor 
tournament thereas he was, but he put me to the worse, or on foot 
or on horseback; and that day that he was slain he did the most 
deeds of arms that ever I saw knight do in all my life days. And 
when him was given the degree by my lord Arthur, Sir Gawaine 
and his three brethren, Agravaine, Gaheris, and Sir Mordred, set 
upon Sir Lamorak in a privy place, and there they slew his horse. 
And so they fought with him on foot more than three hours, both 
before him and behind him; and Sir Mordred gave him his death 
wound behind him at his back, and all to-hew him: for one of his 
squires told me that saw it. Fie upon treason, said Sir Tristram, for 
it killeth my heart to hear this tale. So it doth mine, said Gareth; 
brethren as they be mine I shall never love them, nor draw in their 
fellowship for that deed. 

Now speak we of other deeds, said Palomides, and let him be, 
for his life ye may not get again. That is the more pity, said Dinadan, 
for Sir Gawaine and his brethren, except you Sir Gareth, hate all 


the good knights of the Round Table for the most part; for well I 
wot as they might privily, they hate my lord Sir Launcelot and all 
his kin, and great privy despite they have at him; and that is my 
lord Sir Launcelot well ware of, and that causeth him to have the 
good knights of his kin about him. 


=e CHAP LER les. ae 


HOW THEY CAME TO HUMBER BANK. AND HOW 
THEY FOUNDA SHIP THERE, WH EREINGLAY THEBODM 
OF KING HERMANCE. 


IR, said Palomides, let us leave of this matter, and let us see how 

we Shall do at this tournament. By mine advice, said Palomides, 
let us four hold together against all that will come. Not by my coun- 
sel, said Sir Tristram, for I see by their pavilions there will be four 
hundred knights, and doubt ye not, said Sir Tristram, but there will 
be many good knights; and be a man never so valiant nor so big, 
yet he may be overmatched. And so have I seen knights done many 
times; and when they weened best to have won worship they lost 
it, for manhood is not worth but if it be medled with wisdom. And 
as for me, said Sir Tristram, it may happen I shall keep mine own 
head as well as another. 

So thus they rode until that they came to Humber bank, where 
they heard a cry and a doleful noise. Then were they ware in the 
wind where came a rich vessel hilled over with red silk, and the 
vessel landed fast by them. Therewith Sir Tristram alighted and his 
knights. And so Sir Tristram went afore and entered into that 
vessel. And when he came within he saw a fair bed richly covered, 
and thereupon lay a dead seemly knight, all armed save the head, 
was all be-bled with deadly wounds upon him, the which seemed 
to be a passing good knight. How may this be, said Sir Tristram, 
that this knight is thus slain? Then Sir Tristram was ware of a letter 
in the dead knight’s hand. Master mariners, said Sir Tristram, what 


meaneth that letter? Sir, said they, in that letter ye shall hear and 
know how he was slain, and for what cause, and what was his 
name. But sir, said the mariners, wit ye well that no man shall take 
that letter and read it but if he be a good knight, and that he will 
faithfully promise to revenge his death, else shall there be no 
knight see that letter open. Wit ye well, said Sir Tristram, that some 
of us may revenge his death as well as other, and if it be so as ye 
mariners say his death shall be revenged. And therewith Sir 
Tristram took the letter out of the knight’s hand, and it said thus: 
Hermance, king and lord of the Red City, I send unto all knights 
errant, recommending unto you noble knights of Arthur’s court. I 
beseech them all among them to find one knight that will fight for 
my sake with two brethren that I brought up of nought, and felo- 
niously and traitorly they have slain me; wherefore I beseech one 
good knight to revenge my death. And he that revengeth my death 
I will that he have my Red City and all my castles. 

Sir, said the mariners, wit ye well this king and knight that here 
lieth was a full worshipful man and of full great prowess, and full 
well he loved all manner knights errants. So God me help, said Sir 
Tristram, here is a piteous case, and full fain would | take this 
enterprise upon me; but I have made such a promise that needs I 
must be at this great tournament, or else J am shamed. For well I 
wot for my sake in especial my lord Arthur let make this jousts and 
tournament in this country; and well I wot that many worshipful 
people will be there at that tournament for to see me; therefore | 
fear me to take this enterprise upon me that I shall not come again 
by time to this jousts. Sir, said Palomides, I pray you give me this 
enterprise, and ye shall see me achieve it worshipfully, other else 
I shall die in this quarrel. Well, said Sir Tristram, and thisventer- 
prise I give you, with this, that ye be with me at this tournament 
that shall be as this day seven night. Sir, said Palomides, I promise 
you that I shall be with you by that day if I be unslain or 


unmaimed. 


—— CHAPTER LA, 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM WITH HIS FELLOWSHIP CAME AND 
WERE WITH AN HOST WHICH AFTER FOUGHT WITH SIR 
TRISTRAM; AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HEN departed Sir Tristram, Gareth, and Sir Dinadan, and left Sir 
ieee in the vessel; and so Sir Tristram beheld the mariners 
how they sailed overlong Humber. And when Sir Palomides was 
out of their sight they took their horses and beheld about them. 
And then were they ware of a knight that came riding against them 
unarmed, and nothing about him but a sword. And when this 
knight came nigh them he saluted them, and they him again. Fair 
knights, said that knight, I pray you insomuch as ye be knights 
errant, that ye will come and see my castle, and take such as ye 
find there; I pray you heartily. And so they rode with him until his 
castle, and there they were brought into the hall, that was well 
apparelled; and so they were there unarmed, and set at a board; 
and when this knight saw Sir Tristram, anon he knew him. And 
then this knight waxed pale and wroth at Sir Tristram. When Sir 
Tristram saw his host make such cheer he marvelled and said: Sir, 
mine host, what cheer make you? Wit thou well, said he, I fare the 
worse for thee, for I know thee, Sir Tristram de Liones, thou slewest 
my brother; and therefore I give thee summons I will slay thee an 
ever I may get thee at large. Sir knight, said Sir Tristram, I am never 
advised that ever I slew any brother of yours; and if ye say that I 
did I will make amends unto my power. I will none amends, said 
the knight, but keep thee from me. 

So when he had dined Sir Tristram asked his arms, and departed. 
And so they rode on their ways, and within a while Sir Dinadan 
saw where came a knight well armed and well horsed, without 
shield. Sir Tristram, said Sir Dinadan, take keep to yourself, for I 
dare undertake yonder cometh your host that will have ado with 
you. Let him come, said Sir Tristram, I shall abide him as well as I 
may. Anon the knight, when he came nigh Sir Tristram, he cried 


and bade him abide and keep him. So they hurtled together, but 
Sir Tristram smote the other knight so sore that he bare him over 
his horse’s croup. That knight arose lightly and took his horse 
again, and so rode fiercely to Sir Tristram, and smote him twice 
hard upon the helm. Sir knight, said Sir Tristram, I pray you leave 
off and smite me no more, for I would be loath to deal with you 
an I might choose, for I have your meat and your drink within my 
body. For all that he would not leave; and then Sir Tristram gave 
him such a buffet upon the helm that he fell up-so-down from his 
horse, that the blood brast out at the ventails of his helm, and so 
he lay still likely to be dead. Then Sir Tristram said: Me repenteth 
of this buffet that I smote so sore, for as I suppose he is dead. And 
so they left him and rode on their ways. 

So they had not ridden but a while, but they saw riding against 
them two full likely knights, well armed and well horsed, and 
goodly servants about them. The one was Berrant le Apres, and he 
was called the King with the Hundred Knights; and the other was 
Sir Segwarides, which were renowned two noble knights. So as 
they came either by other the king looked upon Sir Dinadan, that 
at that time he had Sir Tristram’s helm upon his shoulder, the 
which helm the king had seen to-fore with the Queen of 
Northgalis, and that queen the king loved as paramour, and that 
helm the Queen of Northgalis had given to La Beale Isoud, and the 
queen La Beale Isoud gave it to Sir Tristram. Sir knight, said 
Berrant, where had ye that helm? What would ye? said Sir 
Dinadan. For I will have ado with thee, said the king, for the love 
of her that owed that helm, and therefore keep you. So they 
departed and came together with all their mights of their horses, 
and there the King with the Hundred Knights smote Sir Dinadan, 
horse and all, to the earth; and then he commanded his servant: 
Go and take thou his helm off, and keep it. So the varlet went to 
unbuckle his helm. What helm, what wilt thou do? said Sir 
Tristram, leave that helm. To what intent, said the king, will ye, sir 
knight, meddle with that helm? Wit you well, said Sir Tristram, 
that helm shall not depart from me or it be dearer bought. Then 
make you ready, said Sir Berrant unto Sir Tristram. So they hurtled 


together, and there Sir Tristram smote him down over his horse’s 
tail; and then the king arose lightly, and gat his horse lightly again. 
And then he struck fiercely at Sir Tristram many great strokes. And 
then Sir Tristram gave Sir Berrant such a buffet upon the helm that 
he fell down over his horse sore stonied. Lo, said Dinadan, that 
helm is unhappy to‘ us twain, for I had a fall for it, and now, sir 
king, have ye another fall. 

Then Segwarides asked: Who shall joust with me? I pray thee, 
said Sir Gareth unto Dinadan, let me have this jousts. Sir, said 
Dinadan, I pray you take it as for me. That is no reason, said 
Tristram, for this jousts should be yours. At a word, said Dinadan, 
I will not thereof. Then Gareth dressed him to Sir Segwarides, and 
there Sir Segwarides smote Gareth and his horse to the earth. Now, 
said Sir Tristram to Dinadan, joust with yonder knight. I will not 
thereof, said Dinadan. Then will I, said Sir Tristram. And then Sir 
Tristram ran to him, and gave him a fall; and so they left them on 
foot, and Sir Tristram rode unto Joyous Gard, and there Sir Gareth 
would not of his courtesy have gone into this castle, but Sir 
Tristram would not suffer him to depart. And so they alighted and 
unarmed them, and had great cheer. But when Dinadan came 
afore La Beale Isoud he cursed the time that ever he bare Sir 
Tristram’s helm, and there he told her how Sir Tristram had 
mocked him. Then was there laughing and japing at Sir Dinadan, 
that they wist not what to do with him. 
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N= woll we leve them myrry wythin Joyus Garde and (61) 
speke we of sir Palomydes, the whyche sayled evyn- 
longis Humbir untyll that he came unto the see costys, and 
thereby was a fayre castell. And at that tyme hit was erly 

in the mornynge, afore day. Than the marynars wente unto 5 
sir Palomydes that slepte faste. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the marynars, ‘ye must aryse, for here 
is a castell that ye muste go into.’ 

‘I assente me,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

And therewithall he aryved, and than he blew his horne 
that the marynars had yevyn hym. And whan they in the 
castell harde that horne they put oute many knyghtes; and 
there they stood uppon the wallys and sayde with one voyse, 

“Wellcom be ye to this castell!’ 

And than hit waxed clyere day, and sir Palomydes entyrde 
into the castell. And within a whyle he was served with 
many dyverse metys. Than sir Palomydes harde aboute hym 
muche wepyng and grete dole. 

“What may this meane?’ seyde sir Palomydes. ‘For I love 
nat to hyre suche a sorowfull noyse, and therefore I wolde 20 
knowe what hit meaned.’ 

Than there cama knyght afore hym, his name wassir Ebell, 
that seyde thus: 

‘Wyte you well, sir knyght, this dole and sorow is made 
here every day, and for this cause. We had a kynge that 2; 
hyght Harmaunce, and he was kynge of the Rede Cité, and 
this kynge that was oure lorde was a noble knyght, layrge 
and lyberall of his expence. And in all the worlde he loved 
nothynge so muche as he ded arraunte knyghtes of kynge 
Arthurs courte, and all justynge, huntynge, and all maner of 30 
knyghtly gamys; for so good a kynge and knyght had never 
the rewle of poore peple. And bycause of his goodnes and 
jantyll demeanys we bemoone hym, and ever shall. And all 
kyngis and astatys may beware by oure lorde: for he was 
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destroyed in his owne defaute; for had he cheryshed his owne 


291° bloode, he had bene a lyvis kynge and lyved with grete ryches 
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and reste; but all astatys may beware by owre kynge. But 
alas,’ seyde sir Ebell, ‘that ever we sholde gyff all other warn- 
ynge by his dethe!’ 

‘Telle me,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘how and in what maner 
was your lorde slayne, and by whom.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Ebell, ‘oure kynge brought up of chyldir 
two men that now ar perelous knyghtes, and thes two 
knyghtes oure kynge had them so in favour that he loved 
no man nother trusted no man of his owne bloode, nother 
none other that was aboute hym. And by thes two knyghtes 
oure kynge was governed, and so they ruled hym peasably 
and his londys, and never wolde they suffr none of his 
bloode to have no rule with oure kynge. And also he was 
so fre and so jeantyll, and they so false and so dysseyvable, 
that they ruled hym peasabely. And that aspyed the lordis 
of oure kynges bloode, and departed frome hym unto their 
owne lyeffloode. 

‘And whan thos traytours undirstood that they had 
dryvyn all the lordis of his bloode frome hym, than were 
they nat pleased wyth suche rewle, but ever thought to have 
more. And as ever hit is an olde sawe, “‘Gyeff a chorle rule 
and thereby he woll nat be suffysed”’, for whatsomever he 
be that is rewled by a vylayne borne, and the lorde of the 
soyle be a jantylman born, that same vylayne shall destroy 
all the jeauntylmen aboute hym. Therefore all the astatys 
and lordys, of what astate ye be, loke ye beware whom ye 
take aboute you. And therefore, sir, and ye be a kynght of 
kynge Arthurs courte remembir this tale, for this is the 
ende and conclusyon: 

‘My lorde and kynge rode unto the foreyste hereby by 
the advyse of thes two traytoures, and there he chaced at the 
rede deare, armed at all peacis full lyke a good knyght. And 
so for labour he waxed drye, and than he alyght and dranke 
at a well. And whan he was alyght, by the assente of thes 
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two traytoures, the tone whyche hyght Helyus he sud- 
deynly smote oure kynge thorow the body wyth a speare. 
And so they leffte hym there; and whan they were departed, 
than by fortune I cam to the welle and founde my lorde and 
kynge wounded to the deth. And whan I harde his com- 
playnte I lat brynge hym to the watirs syde, and in that same 
shyppe I put hym on lyve. And whan my lorde kynge Har- 
maunce was in that vessell he requyred me for the trewe 
feythe I owed unto hym for to wryte a lettir in this maner: 

‘“Recommaunde me unto kynge Arthure and all his noble 
knyghtys arraunte, besechynge them all that, insomuche as 
I, kynge Harmaunce, kynge of the Rede Cité, thus I am 
slayne by felony and treson thorow two knyghtes of myne 
owne bryngynge up and of myne owne makynge, besechynge 
som worshypfull knyght to revenge my dethe, insomuch 
as I have bene ever to my power well-wyllynge unto kynge Ar- 
thurs courte. And who that woll adventure his lyff for my 
sake to revenge my deth and sle thes two traytoures in one 
batayle, I, kynge Harmaunce, kynge of the Red Cité, frely 
woll gyff hym all my londis and rentes that ever I welded 
in my lyeff.” 

‘And this lettir,’ seyde sir Ebell, ‘I wrote be my lordis 
commaundemente, and than he resceayved his Creature. 
And whan he was dede, he commaunded me, or ever he were 
colde to put that lettir faste in his honde, and than he com- 
maunded me to sende forthe that same vessell downe by 
Humbir streyme, and that I sholde gyeff thes marynars in 
commaundemente never to stynte tyll they cam unto Lonezep, 
where all the noble knyghtes shall assemble at this tyme: And 
there shall som good knyght have pité of me and revenge 
my deathe, for there was never knyght nother lorde falselyar 
nothir traytourlyar slayne than I am hyere wounded unto my 
dethe.”’ Thus was the complaynte of oure kynge Harmaunce. 
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‘Now,’ seyde sir Ebell, ‘ye knowe all how oure lorde was 
betrayed. And therefore we requyre you for Goddis sake 
have pité uppon his dethe, and worshypfully than may ye 
welde all his londis. For we all wyte well, and ye may sle 
tho two traytours, the Rede Cité and all that be therein woll 
take you for their kyndely lorde.’ — 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘hit grevyth myne harte for 
to hyre you tell this dolefull tale, and to say the trouthe I saw 
that same lettir that ye speke of, and one of the beste knyghtes 
of the worlde rad that same lettir to me that ye speake of, 
and by his commaundemente I cam hydir to revenge your 
kynges deathe. And therefore have done and let me wyte 
where I shall fynde tho traytoures, for I shall never be at ease 
in my harte tyll I be in handis wyth them.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde Ebell, ‘than take your shyppe agayne, and that 
shyppe muste brynge you unto the Delectable Ile, faste by 
the Rede Cité. And we in this castell shall pray for you and 
abyde youre agayne-commynge. For this same castell, and 
ye sped well, muste nedis be youres. For oure kynge 
Harmaunce lette make this castell for the love of tho two 
traytoures, and so we kepte hit with stronge honde, and 
therefore full sore ar we thretened.’ 

“Wote ye what ye shall do,’ seyde Palomydes. *What- 
somevir com of me, loke ye kepe well thys castell, for and 
hit myssefortune me so to be slayne in this queste, I am sure 
there woll com one of the beste knyghtis of the worlde for 
to revenge my dethe, and that is sir Trystram de Lyones, 
othir ellis sir Launcelot de Lake.’ 

Than sir Palomydes departed frome that castell. And as he 
cam nyghe the shyppe, there cam oute of a shyppe a goodly 
knyght armed ayenste hym wyth his shylde on his shuldir, 
and his honde uppon his swerde. And anone as he cam 
nyghe unto sir Palomydes, he seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, what seke you hyre? Leeve this queste, for 
hit is myne, and myne hit was or hit were youres, and there- 
fore I woll have hit.’ 
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‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘hit may well be that 
this queste was youres or hit was myne. But whan the lettir 
was takyn oute of the dede knyghtes honde, at that tyme by 
lyklyhode there was no knyght had undirtake to revenge the 
kynges dethe. And so at that tyme I promysed to avenge 
his dethe, and so I shall, other ellys I am shamed.’ 

‘Ye say well,’ seyde the knyght, ‘butte wyte you well, than 
woll I fyght wyth you, and whether of us be bettir knyght 
lat hym take the batayle on honde.’ 

‘Il assente me,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

And than they dressed their shyldis and pulled oute their 
swerdis, and laysshed togydyrs many sad strokys as men of 
myght. And this fyghtynge lasted more than an owre. But 
at the laste sir Palomydes waxed bygge and bettir-wynded, 
and than he smote that knyght suche a stroke that he kneled 
on his kneis. Than that knyght spake on hyght and sayde, 

‘Jeantyll knyght, holde thy honde!’ 

And therewyth sir Palomydes wythdrewe his honde. 
Than thys knyght seyde, 

‘Sir, wyte you well ye ar bettir worthy to have this batayle 
than I, and I requyre you of knyghthode telle me youre 
name. 

‘Sir, my name is sir Palomydes, a knyght of kynge 
Arthurs and of the Table Rounde, whyche am com hydir 
to revenge [the dethe of] thys same dede [kynge].’ 

‘Sir, well be ye founde,’ seyde the knyght to sir Palomydes, 
‘for of all knyghtes that bene on lyve, excepte three, I had 
levyste have you. And the fyrste is sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and the secunde ys sir Trystram de Lyones, and the thyrde 
is my nyghe cousyn, the good knyght sir Lamorak de Galys. 
And I am brothir unto kynge Harmaunce that is dede, and 
my name is sir Hermynde.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and ye shall se how 
I shall spyede; and yff I be there slayne go ye unto my lorde 
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sir Launcelot other ellys to my lord sir Trystram, and pray 
them to revenge my dethe. For as for sir Lamorak, hym 
shall ye never se in this worlde.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Hermynde, ‘how may that be that he 1s 
slayne?’ 

‘By sir Gawayne and his bretherne,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Hermynde, ‘there was nat 
one for one that slew hym!’ 

‘That is trouthe,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for they were four 
daungerus knyghtes that slew hym, that was sir Gawayne, 
sir Aggravayne, sir Gaherys and sir Mordred. But sir 
Gareth, the fifth brothir, was awey, the beste knyght of 
them all.’ 

And so sir Palomydes tolde sir Hermynde all the maner 
and how they slew sir Lamorak all only by treson. 

So sir Palomyde toke his shyppe and drove up to the 
Delectable Ile. And in the meanewhyle sir Hermynde, the 
kynges brothir, he aryved up at the Rede Cité, and there 
he tolde them how there was com a knyght of kynge Arthurs 
to avenge kynge Harmaunce dethe: ‘and his name ys sir Palo- 
mydes, the good knyght, that for the moste party he folowyth 
the beste glatyssaunte.’ 

Than all the cité made grete joy, for muche had they 
harde of sir Palomydes and of his noble prouesse. So they 
lette ordayne a messyngere and sente unto the two bretherne 
and bade them to make them redy, for there was a knyght 
com that wolde fyght wyth them bothe. So the messyngere 
wente unto them where they were at a castell there besyde, 
and there he tolde them how there was a knyght comyn of 
kynge Arthurs to fyght with them bothe at onys. 

‘He is wellcom,’ seyde they, ‘but is hit sir Launcelot 
other ony of his bloode?’ 

‘Sir, he is none of that bloode,’ seyde the messyngere. 

‘Than we care the lesse,’ seyde the two brethirne, ‘for 
none of the bloode of sir Launcelot we kepe nat to have ado 


wythall.’ 
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‘Sir, wyte you well,’ seyde the messyngere, ‘his name is 
sir Palomydes, that yet is uncrystened, a noble knyght.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde they, ‘and he be now uncrystynde he shall 
never be crystynde.’ 

So they appoynted to be at the cité within two dayes. And 
whan sir Palomydes was comyn to the cité they made 
passaynge grete joy of hym. And than they behylde hym 
and thought he was well made and clenly and bygly, and 
unmaymed of his lymmys, and neyther to yonge nother to 
olde; and so all the people praysed hym. 

And though he were nat crystynde, yet he belyved in the 
beste maner and was full faythefull and trew of his promyse, 
and well-condyssyonde; and bycause he made his avowthat 
he wolde never be crystynde unto the tyme that he had 
enchyeved the beste glatysaunte, the whyche was a full 
wondirfull beyste and a grete sygnyfycasion; for Merlyon 
prophesyed muche of that byeste. And also sir Palomydes 
avowed never to take full Crystyndom untyll that he had 
done seven batayles within lystys. 

So wythin the thirde day there cam to the cité thes two 
brethirne: the tone hyght sir Helyus and [the other hyght] 
Helake, the whyche were men of grete prouesse; howbehit 
that they were falsse and full of treson, and but poore men 
born, yet were they noble knyghtes of their handys. And 
with them they brought fourty knyghtes, of theire hondis 
noble men, to that entente that they shulde be bygge inowghe 
for the Rede Cité. Thus cam the two bretherne wyth grete 
bobbaunce and pryde, for they had put the Rede Cité in 
grete feare and damage. Than they were brought to the 
lystes, and sir Palomydes cam into the place and seyde thus: 

‘Be ye the two brethirne, Helyus and Helake, that slew 
youre kynge and lorde sir Harmaunce by felony and treson, 
for whom that I am comyn hydir to revenge his dethe?’ 

‘Wyte [th]ou well, sir,’ seyde Helyus and sir Helake, 
‘that we ar the same knyghtes that slewe kynge Harmaunce. 
And wyte thou well, thou sir Palomydes Sarezyn, that we 
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shall so handyll the or that thou departe that thou shalt 
wysshe that thou haddyst be crystynde.’ 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘but as yet I wolde 
nat dye or that I were full crystynde. And yette so aferde 
am 1 nat of you bothe but that I shall dye a bettir Crystyn 
man than ony of you bothe. And doute ye nat,’ seyde sir 
Palomydes, ‘ayther ye other I shall be leffte dede in this 

lace.’ 
i So they departed in grete wreath; and the two bretherne 
cam ayenst sir Palomydes, and he ayenste them, as faste as 
their horsis myght ren. And by fortune sir Palomydes smote 
sir Helake thorow his shylde and thorow his breste more 
than a fadom. 

All this whyle sir Helyus hylde up his speare, and for 
pryde and orgule he wolde nat smyte sir Palomydes wyth 
his speare. But whan he saw his brothir lye on the erthe 
and saw he myght nat helpe hymselff, than he seyde unto 
sir Palomydes, 

“Kepe the!’ 

And therewyth he cam hurtelynge unto sir Palomydes 
with his speare, and smote hym quyte frome his horse. So 
sir Helyus rode over sir Palomydes twyse or thryse; and 
therewyth sir Palomydes was ashamed, and gate the horse of 
sir Helyus by the brydyll, and therewithall the horse arered, 
and sir Palomydes halpe aftir, and so they felle to the erthe. 

But anone sir Helyus starte up lyghtly, and there he 
smote sir Palomydes a grete stroke uppon the helme, that 
he kneled uppon his kne; and than they laysshed togydyrs 
many sad strokis and trased and traversed now bakwarde, 
now sydelynge, hurtelynge togydyrs lyke two borys, and 
that same tyme they felle bothe grovelynge to the erthe. 

Thus [they] fought stylle withoute ony reposynge two 
owres and never brethid. And than sir Palomydes wexed 
faynte and wery, and sir Helyus waxed passynge stronge 
and doubeled his strokes and drove sir Palomydes ovirtwarte 
and endelonge all the fylde. 
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Than whan they of the cité saw sir Palomydes in this case 
they wepte and cryed and made grete dole, and the other 
party made as grete joy. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the men of the cité, ‘that this noble knyght 
shulde thus be slayne for oure kynges sake!’ 

And as they were thus wepynge and cryynge, sir Palo- 
mydes, whyche had suffyrde an hondred strokes, and wondir 
hit was that he stoode on his fyete, so at the laste sir Palo- 
mydes loked aboute as he myght weyakly unto the comyn 
people how they wepte for hym, and than he seyde to hym- 
selff, “A, fye for shame, sir Palomydes! Why hange ye 
youre hede so lowe?’ And therewith he bare up his shylde 
and loked sir Helyus in the vysoure and smote hym a grete 
stroke uppon the helme and aftir that anothir and anothir, 
and than he smote sir Helyus with suche a myght that he 
felde hym to the erthe grovelynge. And than he raced of hys 
helme from his hede and so smote of his hede from the body. 

And than were the people of the cité the myryest people 
that myght be. So they brought hym to his lodgynge with 
grete solempnyté, and there all the people becam his men. 
And than sir Palomydes prayde them all to take kepe unto 
all the lordeship of kyng Harmaunce: 

‘For, fayre sirrys, wyte y[e] well, I may nat as at this tyme 
abyde with you, for I muste in all haste be wyth my lorde 
kynge Arthure at the castel of Lonezep.’ 

Than were people full hevy at his departynge, for all the 
cité profyrd sir Palomydes the thirde parte of their goodis 
so that he wolde abyde wyth hem. But in no wyse as at that 
tyme he ne wolde abyde. And so sir Palomydes departed, 
and cam unto the castell thereas sir Ebell was lyefftenaunte. 
And whan they in the castell wyste how sir Palomydes had 
sped there was a joyfull mayné. 

And so sir Palomydes departed and cam to the castell of 
Lonezep; and whan he knew that sir Trystram was nat there 
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he toke hys way over Humbir and cam unto Joyus Garde 
where was sir Trystram and La Beall Isode. 

So sir Trystram had commaunded that what knyght 
arraunte cam within Joyus Garde, as in the towne, that they 
sholde warne sir Trystram. So there cam a man of the 
towne and tolde sir Trystram how there was a knyght in 
the towne, a passyng goodly man. 

‘What maner of man ys he?’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and 
what sygne beryth he?’ 

And anone he tolde hym all the tokyns of hym. 

‘Be my fayth, that ys sir Palomydes,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

‘For sothe hit may well be,’ seyde sir Trystram. “Than go 
ye, sir Dynadan, and fecche hym hydir.’ 

Than sir Dynadan wente unto sir Palomydes, and there 
aythir made othir grete chere, and so they lay togydirs that 
nyght. Andon the morn erly cam sir Trystram and sir Gareth, 
and toke them in their beddis; and so they arose and brake 
their faste. 

And than sir Trystram dressed sir Palomydes unto the 
fyldis and woodis, and so they were accorded to repose them 
in the foreyste. And whan they had played them a grete 
whyle they rode unto a fayre well. And anone they were 
ware of an armed knyght cam rydynge agaynste them, and 
there ayther salewed other. 

Than this armed knyght spake to sir Trystram and asked 
what were those knyghtes that were lodged in Joyus Garde. 

‘I wote nat what they ar,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘But what knyghtes be ye? For mesemyth ye be no 
knyghtes arraunte, because ye ryde unarmed.’ 

‘Sir, whethir we be knyghtes or nat, we lyste nat to telle 
the oure name.’ 

‘Why wolt thou nat tell me thy name?’ seyde that knyght. 
“Than kepe the, for thou shalt dye of myne hondis!’ 
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And therewithall he gate his speare and wolde have ronne 
sir T'rystram [thorow]. That saw sir Palomydes, and smote 
his horse traveyse in myddys the syde, that he smote horse and 
man spyteuously to the erthe. And therewyth sir Palomydes 
alyght and pulled oute his swerde to have slayne hym. 

‘Lat be,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘sle hym nat, for the knyghte 
is but a foole and hit were shame to sle hym. But take away 
his speare,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and lat hym take his horse 
and go where that he wyll.’ 

So whan this knyght arose he groned sore of the falle, and 
so he gate his horse, and whan he was up he turned his 
horse and requyred sir Trystram and sir Palomydes to telle 
hym what knyghtes they were. 

‘Now wyte thou well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘my name is 
sir Trystram de Lyones, and this knyghtes name is sir 
Palomydes.’ 

Whan he wyste what he hyght he toke his horse wyth the 
spurrys, bycaus they shulde nat aske hym his name, and 
so he rode faste away thorow thicke and thorow thynne. 
Than cam there by them a knyght with a bended shylde of 
assure, his name was sir Epynogrys, and he cam a grete 
walop. 

“Whother ar ye away?’ sayde sir Trystram. 

‘My fayre lordis,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘I folow the 
falsiste knyght that beryth the lyeff, wherefore I requyre you 
telle me whethyr ye sye hym, for he beryth a shylde with a 
case of rede over hit.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘suche a knyght 
departed frome us nat a quarter of an owre agone, and there- 
fore we pray you to telle us his name.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘why let ye hym ascape from 
you? And he is so grete a foo untyll all arraunte knyghtys, 
whos name is sir Brewnys Saunze Pieté.’ 

‘A, fy for shame!’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and alas that ever 
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he ascapyd myne hondis, for he is the man in the worlde 
whom I hate moste.’ ; 

Than eviry knyght made grete sorow to othir, and so sir 
Epynogrys departed and folowed the chace aftir hym. Than 
sir Trystram and hys three felowys rode towarde Joyus 
Garde, and there sir Trystram talked unto sir Palomydes of 
his batayle, and how that he had sped at the Rede Cité. And 
as ye have harde afore, so was hyt ended. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I am glad ye have well sped, 
fo[r] ye have done worshypfully. Well,’ seyde sir Trystram, 
‘we muste forwarde as to-morne.’ 

And than he devysed how hit shulde be; and there sir 
Trystram devysed to sende his two pavelons to set hem faste 
by the well of Lonezep, ‘and therein shall be the quene 
La Beall Isode’. 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Dynadan. 

But whan sir Palomydes herde of that his harte was 
ravysshed oute of mesure: notwythstondynge he seyde but 
lytyll. So whan they cam to Joyus Garde sir Palomydes 
wolde nat have gone into the castell, but as sir Trystram 
lad hym by the honde into Joyus Garde. And whan sir Palo- 
mydes saw La Beall Isode he was so ravysshed that he myght 
unnethe speke. So they wente unto mete, but sir Palo- 
mydes myght nat ete, and there was all the chire that myght 
be had. 

And so on the morn they were apparayled for to ryde 
towarde Lonezep. 
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HOW PALOMIDES WENT FOR TO FIGHT WITH TWO 
BRETHREN FOR THE DEATH OF KING HERMANCE. 


ow will we leave them merry within Joyous Gard, and speak 
we of Sir Palomides. Then Sir Palomides sailed evenlong 
Humber to the coasts of the sea, where was a fair castle. And at 
that time it was early in the morning, afore day. Then the mariners 


went unto Sir Palomides that slept fast. Sir knight, said the 
mariners, ye must arise, for here is a castle there ye must go into. 
I assent me, said Sir Palomides; and therewithal he arrived. And 
then he blew his horn that the mariners had given him. And when 
they within the castle heard that horn they put forth many knights; 
and there they stood upon the walls, and said with one voice: 
Welcome be ye to this castle. And then it waxed clear day, and Sir 
Palomides entered into the castle. And within a while he was 
served with many divers meats. Then Sir Palomides heard about 
him much weeping and great dole. What may this mean? said Sir 
Palomides; I love not to hear such a sorrow, and fain J would know 
what it meaneth. Then there came afore him one whose name was 
Sir Ebel, that said thus: Wit ye well, sir knight, this dole and sorrow 
is here made every day, and for this cause: we had a king that hight 
Hermance, and he was King of the Red City, and this king that was 
lord was a noble knight, large and liberal of his expense; and in 
the world he loved nothing so much as he did errant knights of 
King Arthur's court, and all jousting, hunting, and all manner of 
knightly games; for so kind a king and knight had never the rule 
of poor people as he was; and because of his goodness and gentle- 
ness we bemoan him, and ever shall. And all kings and estates may 
beware by our lord, for he was destroyed in his own default; for 
had he cherished them of his blood he had yet lived with great 
riches and rest: but all estates may beware by our king. But alas, 
said Ebel, that we shall give all other warning by his death. 

Tell me, said Palomides, and in what manner was your lord 
slain, and by whom. Sir, said Sir Ebel, our king brought up of chil- 
dren two men that now are perilous knights; and these two knights 
our king had so in charity, that he loved no man nor trusted no 
man of his blood, nor none other that was about him. And by these 
two knights our king was governed, and so they ruled him peace- 
ably and his lands, and never would they suffer none of his blood 
to have no rule with our king. And also he was so free and so 
gentle, and they so false and deceivable, that they ruled him peace- 
ably; and that espied the lords of our king’s blood, and departed 
from him unto their own livelihood. Then when these two traitors 


understood that they had driven all the lords of his blood from him, 
they were not pleased with that rule, but then they thought to 
have more, as ever it is an old saw: Give a churl rule and thereby 
he will not be sufficed; for whatsomever he be that is ruled by a 
villain born, and the lord of the soil to be a gentleman born, the 
same villain shall destroy all the gentlemen about him: therefore 
all estates and lords, beware whom ye take about you. And if ye 
be a knight of King Arthur’s court remember this tale, for this is 
the end and conclusion. My lord and king rode unto the forest 
hereby by the advice of these traitors, and there he chased at the 
red deer, armed at all pieces full like a good knight; and so for 
labour he waxed dry, and then he alighted, and drank at a well. 
And when he was alighted, by the assent of these two traitors, that 
one that hight Helius he suddenly smote our king through the body 
with a spear, and so they left him there. And when they were 
departed, then by fortune I came to the well, and found my lord 
and king wounded to the death. And when I heard his complaint, 
I let bring him to the water side, and in that same ship I put him 
alive; and when my lord King Hermance was in that vessel, he 
required me for the true faith I owed unto him for to write a letter 
in this manner. 
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THE COPY OF THE LETTER WRITTEN FOR TOPREVENGE 
THE KING'S DEATH, AND HOW SIR PALOMIDES FOUGHT 
FOR. TO HAWE THE BATT IE: 


ECOMMENDING unto King Arthur and to all his knights errant, 
beseeching them all that insomuch as I, King Hermance, King 
of the Red City, thus am slain by felony and treason, through two 
knights of mine own, and of mine own bringing up and of mine 
own making, that some worshipful knight will revenge my death, 
insomuch IJ have been ever to my power well willing unto Arthur’s 


court. And who that will adventure his life with these two traitors 
for my sake in one battle, I, King Hermance, King of the Red City, 
freely give him all my lands and rents that ever I wielded in my 
life. This letter, said Ebel, | wrote by my lord’s commandment, and 
then he received his Creator; and when he was dead, he 
commanded me or ever he were cold to put that letter fast in his 
hand. And then he commanded me to put forth that same vessel 
down Humber, and I should give these mariners in commandment 
never to stint until that they came unto Logris, where all the noble 
knights shall assemble at this time. And there shall some good 
knight have pity on me to revenge my death, for there was never 
king nor lord falslier nor traitorlier slain than I am here to my 
death. Thus was the complaint of our King Hermance. Now, said 
Sir Ebel, ye know all how our lord was betrayed, we require you 
for God’s sake have pity upon his death, and worshipfully revenge 
his death, and then may ye wield all these lands. For we all wit 
well that an ye may slay these two traitors, the Red City and all 
those that be therein will take you for their lord. 

Truly, said Sir Palomides, it grieveth my heart for to hear you 
tell this doleful tale; and to say the truth I saw the same letter that 
ye speak of, and one of the best knights on the earth read that 
letter to me, and by his commandment I came hither to revenge 
your king’s death; and therefore have done, and let me wit where 
I shall find those traitors, for I shall never be at ease in my heart 
till I be in hands with them. Sir, said Sir Ebel, then take your ship 
again, and that ship must bring you unto the Delectable Isle, fast 
by the Red City, and we in this castle shall pray for you, and abide 
your again-coming. For this same castle, an ye speed well, must 
needs be yours; for our King Hermance let make this castle for the 
love of the two traitors, and so we kept it with strong hand, and 
therefore full sore are we threated. Wot ye what ye shall do, said 
Sir Palomides: whatsomever come of me, look ye keep well this 
castle. For an it misfortune me so to be slain in this quest Iam sure 
there will come one of the best knights of the world for to revenge 
my death, and that is Sir Tristram de Liones, or else Sir Launcelot 


au Lake 


Then Sir Palomides departed from that castle. And as he came 
nigh the city, there came out of a ship a goodly knight armed 
against him, with his shield on his shoulder, and his hand upon 
his sword. And anon as he came nigh Sir Palomides he said: Sir 
knight, what seek ye here? leave this quest for it is mine, and mine 
it was or ever it was yours, and therefore I will have it. Sir knight, 
said Palomides, it may well be that this quest was yours or it was 
mine, but when the letter was taken out of the dead king’s hand, 
at that time by likelihood there was no knight had undertaken to 
revenge the death of the king. And so at that time I promised to 
revenge his death, and so I shall or else Iam ashamed. Ye say well, 
said the knight, but wit ye well then will I fight with you, and who 
be the better knight of us both, let him take the battle upon hand. 
I assent me, said Sir Palomides. And then they dressed their shields, 
and pulled out their swords, and lashed together many sad strokes 
as men of might; and this fighting was more than an hour, but at 
the last Sir Palomides waxed big and better winded, so that then 
he smote that knight such a stroke that he made him to kneel upon 
his knees. Then that knight spake on high and said: Gentle knight, 
hold thy hand. Sir Palomides was goodly and withdrew his hand. 
Then this knight said: Wit ye well, knight, that thou art better 
worthy to have this battle than I, and require thee of knighthood 
tell me thy name. Sir, my name is Palomides, a knight of King 
Arthur’s, and of the Table Round, that hither I came to revenge the 
death of this dead king. 
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OF THE PREPARATION OF SIR PALOMIDES AND THE TWO 
BRETHREN THAT SHOULD BIGHT WITHSHIiN: 


ELL be ye found, said the knight to Palomides, for of all 
knights that be alive, except three, I had liefest have you. 
The first is Sir Launcelot du Lake, and Sir Tristram de Liones, the 


third is my nigh cousin, Sir Lamorak de Galis. And I am brother 
unto King Hermance that is dead, and my name is Sir Hermind. 
Ye say well, said Sir Palomides, and ye shall see how I shall speed; 
and if I be there slain go ye to my lord Sir Launcelot, or else to my 
lord Sir Tristram, and pray them to revenge my death, for as for 
Sir Lamorak him shall ye never see in this world. Alas, said Sir 
Hermind, how may that be? He is slain, said Sir Palomides, by Sir 
Gawaine and his brethren. So God me help, said Hermind, there 
was not one for one that slew him. That is truth, said Sir Palomides, 
for they were four dangerous knights that slew him, as Sir 
Gawaine, Sir Agravaine, Sir Gaheris, and Sir Mordred, but Sir 
Gareth, the fifth brother was away, the best knight of them all. And 
so Sir Palomides told Hermind all the manner, and how they slew 
Sir Lamorak all only by treason. 

So Sir Palomides took his ship, and arrived up at the Delectable 
Isle. And in the meanwhile Sir Hermind that was the king’s brother, 
he arrived up at the Red City, and there he told them how there 
was come a knight of King Arthur’s to avenge King Hermance’s 
death: And his name is Sir Palomides, the good knight, that for the 
most part he followeth the beast Glatisant. Then all the city made 
great joy, for mickle had they heard of Sir Palomides, and of his 
noble prowess. So Jet they ordain a messenger, airetsenmaire the 
two brethren, and bade them to make them ready, for there was 
a knight come that would fight with them both. So the messenger 
went unto them where they were at a castle there beside; and there 
he told them how there was a knight come of King Arthur’s court 
to fight with them both at once. He is welcome, said they; but tell 
us, we pray you, if it be Sir Launcelot or any of his blood? He is 
none of that blood, said the messenger. Then we care the less, said 
the two brethren, for with none of the blood of Sir Launcelot we 
keep not to have ado withal. Wit ye well, said the messenger, that 
his name is Sir Palomides, that yet is unchristened, a noble knight. 
Well, said they, an he be now unchristened he shall never be chris- 
tened. So they appointed to be at the city within two days 

And when Sir Palomides was come to the city they made pass- 
ing great joy of him, and then they beheld him, and saw that he 


was well made, cleanly and bigly, and unmaimed of his limbs, and 
neither too young nor too old. And so all the people praised him; 
and though he was not christened yet he believed in the best 
manner, and was full faithful and true of his promise, and well 
conditioned; and because he made his avow that he would never 
be christened unto the time that he had achieved the beast 
Glatisant, the which was a full wonderful beast, and a great signi- 
fication; for Merlin prophesied much of that beast. And also Sir 
Palomides avowed never to take full christendom unto the time 
that he had done seven battles within the lists. 

So within the third day there came to the city these two 
brethren, the one hight Helius, the other hight Helake, the which 
were men of great prowess; howbeit that they were false and full 
of treason, and but poor men born, yet were they noble knights of 
their hands. And with them they brought forty knights, to that 
intent that they should be big enough for the Red City. Thus came 
the two brethren with great bobaunce and pride, for they had put 
the Red City in fear and damage. Then they were brought to the 
lists, and Sir Palomides came into the place and said thus: Be ye 
the two brethren, Helius and Helake, that slew your king and lord, 
Sir Hermance, by felony and treason, for whom that I am come 
hither to revenge his death? Wit thou well, said Sir Helius and Sir 
Helake, that we are the same knights that slew King Hermance; 
and wit thou well, Sir Palomides Saracen, that we shall handle thee 
so or thou depart that thou shalt wish that thou wert christened. 
It may well be, said Sir Palomides, for yet I would not die or I were 
christened; and yet so am I not afeard of you both, but I trust to 
God that I shall die a better christian man than any of you both; 
and doubt ye not, said Sir Palomides, either ye or I shall be left 
dead in this place. 


mew Ten LXV = 


OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN SIR PALOMIDES AND THE TWO 
BRETHREN. AND HOW THE TWO BRETHREN WERE SLAIN. 


lice they departed, and the two brethren came against Sir 
Palomides, and he against them, as fast as their horses might 
run. And by fortune Sir Palomides smote Helake through his shield 
and through the breast more than a fathom. All this while Sir 
Helius held up his spear, and for pride and orgulité he would not 
smite Sir Palomides with his spear; but when he saw his brother 
lie on the earth, and saw he might not help himself, then he said 
unto Sir Palomides: Help thyself. And therewith he came hurtling 
unto Sir Palomides with his spear, and smote him quite from his 
saddle. Then Sir Helius rode over Sir Palomides twice or thrice. And 
therewith Sir Palomides was ashamed, and gat the horse of Sir 
Helius by the bridle, and therewithal the horse areared, and Sir 
Palomides halp after, and so they fell both to the earth; but anon 
Sir Helius stert up lightly, and there he smote Sir Palomides a great 
stroke upon the helm, that he kneeled upon his own knee. Then 
they lashed together many sad strokes, and traced and traversed 
now backward, now sideling, hurtling together like two boars, and 
that same time they fell both grovelling to the earth. 

Thus they fought still without any reposing two hours, and 
never breathed: and then Sir Palomides waxed faint and weary, 
and Sir Helius waxed passing strong, and doubled his strokes, and 
drove Sir Palomides overthwart and endlong all the field, that they 
of the city when they saw Sir Palomides in this case they wept and 
cried, and made great dole, and the other party made as great Joy. 
Alas, said the men of the city, that this noble knight should thus 
be slain for our king’s sake. And as they were thus weeping and 
crying, Sir Palomides that had suffered an hundred strokes, that it 
was wonder that he stood on his feet, at the last Sir Palomides 
beheld as he might the common people, how they wept for him; 
and then he said to himself: Ah, fie for shame, Sir Palomides, why 


hangest thou thy head so low; and therewith he bare up his shield, 
and looked Sir Helius in the visage, and he smote him a great stroke 
upon the helm, and after that another and another. And then he 
smote Sir Helius with such a might that he fell to the earth grov- 
elling; and then he raced off his helm from his head, and there he 
smote him such a buffet that he departed his head from the body. 
And then were the people of the city the joyfullest people that 
might be. So they brought him to his lodging with great solemnity, 
and there all the people became his men. And then Sir Palomides 
prayed them all to take keep unto all the lordship of King 
Hermance: For, fair sirs, wit ye well I may not as at this time abide 
with you, for I must in all haste be with my lord King Arthur at 
the Castle of Lonazep, the which I have promised. Then was the 
people full heavy at his departing, for all that city proffered Sir 
Palomides the third part of their goods so that he would abide with 
them; but in no wise as at that time he would not abide. 

And so Sir Palomides departed, and so he came unto the castle 
thereas Sir Ebel was lieutenant. And when they in the castle wist 
how Sir Palomides had sped, there was a joyful meiny; and so Sir 
Palomides departed, and came to the castle of Lonazep. And when 
he wist that Sir Tristram was not there he took his way over 
Humber, and came unto Joyous Gard, whereas Sir Tristram was 
and La Beale Isoud. Sir Tristram had commanded that what knight 
errant came within the Joyous Gard, as in the town, that they 
should warn Sir Tristram. So there came a man of the town, and 
told Sir Tristram how there was a knight in the town, a passing 
goodly man. What manner of man is he, said Sir Tristram, and what 
sign beareth he? So the man told Sir Tristram all the tokens of him. 
That is Palomides, said Dinadan. It may well be, said Sir Tristram. 
Go ye to him, said Sir Tristram unto Dinadan. So Dinadan went 
unto Sir Palomides, and there either made other great joy, and so 
they lay together that night. And on the morn early came Sir 
Tristram and Sir Gareth, and took them in their beds, and so they 
arose and brake their fast. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND SIR PALOMIDES MET BREUSE 
SAUNCE PITE. AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND LA BEALE 
ISOUD WENT UNTO LONAZEP. 


np then Sir Tristram desired Sir Palomides to ride into the 

fields and woods. So they were accorded to repose them in 
the forest. And when they had played them a great while they rode 
unto a fair well; and anon they were ware of an armed knight that 
came riding against them, and there either saluted other. Then this 
armed knight spake to Sir Tristram, and asked what were these 
knights that were lodged in Joyous Gard. I wot not what they are, 
said Sir Tristram. What knights be ye? said that knight, for 
meseemeth ye be no knights errant, because ye ride unarmed. 
Whether we be knights or not we list not to tell thee our name. 
Wilt thou not tell me thy name? said that knight; then keep thee, 
for thou shalt die of my hands. And therewith he got his spear in 
his hands, and would have run Sir Tristram through. That saw Sir 
Palomides, and smote his horse traverse in midst of the side, that 
man and horse fell to the earth. And therewith Sir Palomides 
alighted and pulled out his sword to have slain him. Let be, said 
Sir Tristram, slay him not, the knight is but a fool, it were shame 
to slay him. But take away his spear, said Sir Tristram, and let him 
take his horse and go where that he will. 

So when this knight arose he groaned sore of the fall, and so he 
took his horse, and when he was up he turned then his horse, and 
required Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides to tell him what knights 
they were. Now wit ye well, said Sir Tristram, that my name is Sir 
Tristram de Liones, and this knight’s name is Sir Palomides. When 
he wist what they were he took his horse with the spurs, because 
they should not ask him his name, and so rode fast away through 
thick and thin. Then came there by them a knight with a bended 
shield of azure, whose name was Epinogris, and he came toward 
them a great wallop. Whither are ye riding? said Sir Tristram. My 


fair lords, said Epinogris, I follow the falsest knight that beareth the 
life; wherefore I require you tell me whether ye saw him, for he 
beareth a shield with a case of red over it. So God me help, said 
Tristram, such a knight departed from us not a quarter of an hour 
agone; we pray you tell us his name. Alas, said Epinogris, why let 
ye him escape from. you? and he is so great a foe unto all errant 
knights: his name is Breuse Saunce Pité. Ah, fie for shame, said Sir 
Palomides, alas that ever he escaped mine hands, for he is the man 
in the world that I hate most. Then every knight made great sorrow 
to other; and so Epinogris departed and followed the chase after 
him. 

Then Sir Tristram and his three fellows rode unto Joyous Gard; 
and there Sir Tristram talked unto Sir Palomides of his battle, how 
he sped at the Red City, and as ye have heard afore so was it ended. 
Truly, said Sir Tristram, I am glad ye have well sped, for ye have 
done worshipfully. Well, said Sir Tristram, we must forward to- 
morn. And then he devised how it should be; and Sir Tristram 
devised to send his two pavilions to set them fast by the well of 
Lonazep, and therein shall be the queen La Beale Isoud. It is well 
said, said Sir Dinadan, but when Sir Palomides heard of that his 
heart was ravished out of measure: notwithstanding he said but 
little. So when they came to Joyous Gard Sir Palomides would not 
have gone into the castle, but as Sir Tristram took him by the finger, 
and led him into the castle. And when Sir Palomides saw La Beale 
Isoud he was ravished so that he might unnethe speak. So they 
went unto meat, but Palomides might not eat, and there was all 
the cheer that might be had. And on the morn they were appar- 
elled to ride toward Lonazep. 


P art 22 
T heT ournament at L onezep 


S° syr Trystram had three squyars, and La Beall Isode 
had three jantyllwomen, and bothe the quene and 
they were rychely apparayled; and other people had they 
none with them but varlettes to beare their shyldis and their 
spearys. And thus they rode forthe. And as they rode they 
saw afore them a route of knyghtes, and that was sir Galy- 
hodyn with twenty knyghtes with hym. 

‘Now, fayre fealowys,’ seyde sir Galyhodyn, ‘yondir com- 
myth four knyghtes, and a ryche and a well fayre lady; and 
I am in wyll to take that fayre lady from them.’ 10 

‘Sir, that is nat beste,’ seyde one of them, ‘but sende ye to 
them and awyte what they woll say.’ 

And so they ded, and anone there cam a squyer unto sir 
Trystram and asked them whether they wolde juste other 
ellys to lose that lady. 15 

‘Nat so,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but telle your lorde and bydde 
hym com as many as we bene, and wynne her and take her.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and hit please you, lat me have 
this dede, and I shall undirtake them all four.’ 

‘Sir, I woll that ye have hit,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘at youre 20 
pleasure.’ 297" 

‘Now go and telle your lorde sir Galyhodyn that this 
knyght woll encountir with hym and his felowys.’ 

So this squyer departed and tolde sir Galyhodyn. 

Than he dressed his shylde and put forth a speare and 25 (66) 
sir Palomydes [another, and there sir Palomydes] smote sir 
Galyhodyn so harde that horse and man bothe yode to the 
erthe, and there he had an horryble falle. 

And than cam another knyght, and the same wyse he 
served hym; and so he served the thirde and the fourthe, 
that he smote them over their horse croupes. And allwayes 
sir Palomydes speare was hole. 

Than cam there six knyghtes mo of sir Galyhodynes men 
and wolde have bene avenged uppon sir Palomydes. 
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‘Lat be,’ seyde sir Galyhodyn, ‘nat so hardy! None of you 
all meddyll with this knyght, for he is a man of grete bounté 
and honoure, and yf he wolde do his uttermuste ye ar nat all 
able to deale wyth hym.’ : 

And ryght so they hylde them styll, and ever sir Palo- 
mydes was redy to juste. And whan he sawe they wolde no 
more he rode unto sir Trystram. 

‘A, sir Palomydes! Ryght well have ye done and worshyp- 
fully, as a good knyght sholde.’ 

(So this sir Galyhodyn was nyghe kyn unto sir Galahalte 
the Haute Prynce, and this sir Galyhodyn was a kynge 
within the contrey of Surluse.) 

So as sir Trystram with his three felowys and La Beall 
Isode rode, they saw afore them four knyghtes, and every 
knyght had his speare in his honde. The fyrst was sir 
Gawayne, the secunde was sir Uwayne, the thirde was sir 
Sagramour le Desyrus, and the fourthe was sir Dodynas le 
Saveage. And whan sir Palomydes behylde them, that the 
four knyghtes were redy to juste, he prayde sir Trystram to 
gyff hym leve to have ado with them also longe as he myght 
holde hym on horsebak. 

‘And yf that I be smyttyn downe, I pray you revenge me.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde syr Trystram, ‘and ye ar nat so fayne to have 
worship but I wolde as fayne encrease youre worshyp.’ 

And wythall sir Gawayne put forthe his speare and sir 
Palomydes another, and so they cam egirly togydyrs, that 
sir Palomydes smote hym so harde that sir Gawayne felle to 
the erthe, horse and all. And in the same wyse he served 
sir Uwayne and sir Dodynas and sir Sagramour, and all 
thes four knyghtes sir Palomydes smote them downe with 
dyverse spearys. 

And than sir Trystram departed towarde Lonezep, and 
whan they were departed than cam thydir sir Galyhodyn 
with his twenty knyghtes unto sir Gawayne, and there he 
tolde hym all how he had sped. 
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‘Be my trouthe,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I mervayle what 
knyghtes they ben that ar so arayed all in grene.’ 

‘And that knyght uppon the whyghte horse smote me 
downe’, seyde sir Galyhodyn, ‘and three of my felowys.’ 

‘So ded he me,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘and my three felowys. 
And well I wote,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that other he uppon 
the whyghte horse ys sir Trystram othir ellys sir Palomydes, 
and that well-beseyne lady is quene Isode.’ 

And as they talked thus of one thynge and of other, and 
in the meanewhyle sir Trystram passed on tyll that he cam 
to the welle where his pavylyons were sette. And there they 
alyghted, and there they sawe many pavylons and grete aray. 

Than sir Trystram leffte there sir Palomydes and sir 
Gareth with La Beall Isode, and sir Trystram and sir Dyna- 
dan rode unto Lonezep to herkyn tydynges, and sir Trystram 
rode uppon sir Palomydes whyght horse. And whan he cam 
into the castell sir Trystram harde a grete horne blowe, and 
to the horne drewe many knyghtes. 

Than sir Trystrams asked a knyght, 

“What meanyth the blaste of that horne?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde that knyght, ‘hit is for all tho that shall holde 
ayenste kynge Arthure at this turnemente: the fyrst ys the 
kynge of Irelonde, and the kynge of Surluse, and the kynge 
of Lystenoyse, the kynge of Northumbirlonde, and the 
kynge of the beste parte of Walys, with many other contreys.’ 

And all thes drewe them to a counceyle to undirstonde 
what governaunce they shall be of. But the kyng of Irelonde 
his name was sir Marhalte, that was fadir unto the good 
knyght sir Marhalte that sir Trystram slew; and he had the 
speache, that sir Trystram myght hyre: 

‘Now, lordis and felowis, lat us loke to oureselff, for wyte 
you well kynge Arthure ys sure of many good knyghtes, 
other ellys he wolde nat with feaw knyghtes have ado with 
us. Therefore, be my rede, lat every knyght have a standarde 
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and a cognyssaunce by hymselff, that every knyght may draw 
to his naturall lorde. And than may every kynge and cap- 
tayne helpe his knyght yf he have nede.’ 

Whan sir Trystram had harde all their counceyle he rode 
unto kynge Arthure for to hyre his counceyle. But sir Trys- 
tram was nat so sone com unto the place but sir Gawayne 
and sir Galyhodyn wente unto kynge Arthure and tolde hym 
that that same grene knyght in the grene harneyse with the 
whyghte horse ‘smote us two downe and six of oure felowys 
this same day’. 

‘Well,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

And than he called sir Trystram to hym and asked what 
was his name. 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘ye shall holde me ex- 
cused: as at this tyme ye shall nat know my name.’ 

And there sir Trystram returned and rode his way. 

‘I have mervayle,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that yondir 
knyght woll [nat] tell me his name. But go ye, sir Gryfflet, 
and pray hym to speke with me betwyxt us twayne.’ 

Than sir Gryflet rode aftir hym and overtoke hym and 
seyde that kynge Arthure prayde hym to speake with hym. 

‘Sir, uppon this covenaunte,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll 
turne agayne, so that ye woll ensure me that the kynge woll 
nat desyre to hyre my name.’ 

‘I shall undirtake it,’ seyde sir Gryfflet, ‘that he woll nat 
gretly desyre of you.’ 

So they rode togydirs tyll they cam to kynge Arthure. 

‘Now, fayre sir,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘what is the cause 
ye woll nat tell me your name?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘withoute a cause I wolde nat 
hyde my name.’ 

‘Well, uppon what party woll ye holde?’ seyde kynge 
Arthure. 
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‘Truly, my lorde,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I wote nat yet on 
what party I woll be on untyll I com to the fylde. And 
thereas my harte gyvyth me, there woll I holde me. But 
to-morow ye shall se and preve on what party I shall com.’ 

And therewithall he returned and went to his pavelons. 
And uppon the morne they armed them all in grene and cam 
into the fylde. And there yonge knyghtys began to juste 
and ded many worshypfull dedis. 

Than spake sir Gareth unto sir Trystram and prayde hym 
to gyff hym leve to breake his speare, for hym thought shame 
to beare his speare hole agayne. 

Whan sir Trystram had harde hym sey so, he lowghe and 
sayde, 

‘I pray you, do youre beste!’ 

Than sir Gareth gate his speare and profirde to juste. 
And that sawe a knyght that was neveaw unto the Kynge 
with the Hondred Knyghtes; his name was sir Selyses, a 
good knyght and a good man of armys. So this Selyses 
dressed hym unto sir Gareth, and they two mette togydirs 
so harde that ayther smote other downe, horse and man, to 
the erthe. 

And so they were bothe hurte and brused, and there 
they lay tyll the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes halpe up 
sir Selyses, and sir Trystram and sir Palomydes halpe up sir 
Gareth ayen, and so they rode wyth hym to their pavylons. 
And than they pulled of his helme, and whan La Beall Isode 
saw sir Gareth brused so in the face she asked hym what 
ayled -hym. 

‘Madame,’ sayde sir Gareth, ‘I had a grete buffette, and I 
suppose I gaff anothir, but none of my fealowys, God thanke 
hem, wolde rescowe me.’ 

‘Perdeus,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘hit longyth nat to none 
of us at this day to juste, for there hath nat this day justed no 
preved knyghtes. And whan the other party saw that ye 
profyrd yourself to juste, they sente a passyng good knyght 
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unto you, for I know hym well: his name is sir Selyses. And 
worshypfully ye mette with hym, and neyther of you ar dis- 
honoured. And therefore refreyshe yourselff, that ye may be 
redy and hole to juste to-morne.’ 

“As for that,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I shall nat fayle you and 
I may bestryde myne horse.’ 

‘Now, sirs, uppon what party is hyt beste’, seyde sir Trys- 
tram, ‘to be withall to-morne?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘ye shall have myne advyse to 
be ayenst kynge Arthure as to-morne, for on his party woll 
be sir Launcelot and many good knyghtes of his blood with 
hym; and the mo men of worship that they be, the more 
worshyp shall we wynne.’ 

‘That is full knyghtly spokyn,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and 
so shall hit be ryght as y[e] counceyle me.’ 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde they all. 

So that nyght they were reposed with the beste. And in 
the morne whan hit was day they were arayed all in grene 
trapurs, bothe shyldis and spearys, and La Beall Isode in the 
same coloure, and her three damesels. And ryght thes four 
knyghtes cam into the fylde endlynge and thorow, and so they 
lad La Beall Isode thidir as she sholde stande and beholde 
all the justes in a bay-wyndow; but allwayes she was wympled, 
that no man myght se her vysayge. And than thes four 
knyghtes rode streyte unto the party of the Kynge of Scottis. 

Whan kynge Arthure had seyne hem do all this he asked 
sir Launcelot what were this knyghtes and this quene. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I can nat tell you, for no ser- 
tayne. But yf sir Trystram be in this contrey or sir Palo- 
mydes, sir, wyte you well hit be they, and there is quene 
La Beall Isode.’ 

Than kynge Arthure called unto hym sir Kay and seyde, 

‘Goyelyghtly and wyte how many knyghtes there bene hyre 
lackynge of the Table Rounde, for by the segis ye may know.’ 
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So went sir Kay and saw by the wrytynge in the syeges 
that there lacked ten sstdMacnand at hir oa al 
Trystram, sir Palomydes, sir Percivall, sir Gareth, sir Gahe- 
rys, sir Epynogrys, sir Mordred, sir Dynadan, sir La Cote 
Male Tayle, and sir Pelleas, the noble knyght. 

“Well,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘som of thes, I dare undir- 
take, ar here this day ayenste us.’ 

Than cam therein two bretherne, cousyns unto sir 
Gawayne: that one hyght sir Edwarde and that other hyght 
sir Sadok, the whyche were two good knyghtes. 

And they asked of kynge Arthure that they myght have 
the fyrste justis, for they were of Orkeney. 

‘I am pleased,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

Than sir Edwarde encountirde with the kynge of Scottis, 
in whos party was sir Trystram and sir Palomydes. And this 
sir Edwarde of Orkeney smote the Kynge of Scottis quyte 
frome his horse, a grete falle. And sir Sadoke smote the 
kynge of Northe Walys downe and gaff hym a wondir grete 
falle, that there was a grete cry on kynge Arthurs party. 

And that made sir Palomydes passyngly wrothe, and so 
sir Palomydes dressed his shylde and his speare, and wyth 
all hys myght he mette with sir Edwarde of Orkeney and 
smote hym so harde that his horse had no myght to stonde 
on his fyete, and so he hurled downe to the erthe. And than 
with the same speare sir Palomydes smote downe Sadok 
over his horse croupe. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘what knyght ys that 
arayed so all in grene? For he justyth myghtyly.’ 

“Wyte you well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘he ys [a] good 
knyght, and yet shall ye se hym juste bettir or he departe. 
And yet shall ye se a more bygger knyght in the same colour 
than he is. For that same knyght,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that 
smote downe ryght now my two cousyns, he smote me 
downe within thes two dayes, and seven felowys mo.’ 

This meanewhyle as they stood thus talkynge, there cam 
2 C these ben their names that ben not here Syr 3 sir Gareth notinCt 7 W 
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into the place sir Trystram uppon a blacke horse. And or 
ever he stynte he smote downe with one speare four good 
knyghtes of Orkeney that were of the kynne of sir Gawayne. 
And sir Gareth and sir Dynadan everyche of them smote 
downe a good knyght. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde Arthure, ‘yondir knyght uppon the 
blfa]cke horse dothe myghtyly and mervaylously well.’ 

‘Abyde you!’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘That knyght on the 
blak horse began nat yet.’ 

Than sir Trystrams made to horse the two knyghtes 
agayne that sir Edwarde and sir Sadok had unhorsed at the 
begynnynge. And than sir Trystram drew his swerde and 
rode unto the thyckyst prease ayenste them of Orkeney, 
and there he smote downe knyghtes and raced off helmys and 
pulled away their shyldis and hurteled downe many of their 
knyghtes. And so he fared that kynge Arthure and all 
knyghtes had grete mervayle to se ony o knyght do so muche 
dedis of armys. 

And sir Palomydes fayled nat uppon the other syde, that 
he so mervaylously ded and well that all men had wondir; 
for kynge Arthure lykened sir Trystram, that was on the 
blak horse, unto a wood lyon; and he lykened sir Palomydes, 
uppon the whyght horse, unto a wood lybarde, and sir Gareth 
and sir Dynadan unto egir wolvis. 

But the custom was suche amonge them that none of the 
kyngys wolde helpe other, but all the felyshyp of every 
standarde to helpe other as they myght. But ever sir Trys- 
tram ded so muche dedis of armys that they of Orkeney 
wexed wery of hym and so withdrew them unto Lonezep. 

Than was the cry of herowdys and all maner of comyn 
people, “The grene knyght hathe done mervaylously and 
beatyn all them of Orkeney!’ 

And there herowdis numbird that sir Trystram, that was 
uppon the blacke horse, had smytten downe with spearys and 
swerdis thirty knyghtes, and sir Palomydes had smyttyn 
6 AnotinC 8 Cknyght with the 10-11 C made to horse ageyne the two 
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downe twenty knyghtes; and the most party of thes fifty 
knyghtes were of the house of kynge Arthure and preved 
knyghtes. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthur unto sir Launcelot, 
‘this is a grete shame [to us] to se four knyghtes beate so 
many knyghtes of myne. And therefore make you redy, for 
we woll have ado with them!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyte you well that there ar two 
passynge good knyghtes, and grete worship were hit nat to 
us now to have ado with them, for they ar gretly travayled.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I woll be avenged. 
And therefore take with you sir Bleoberys and sir Ector de 
Marys, and I woll be the fourthe,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

“Well, sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye shall fynde me redy, 
and my brother sir Ector and my cousyn sir Bleoberys.’ 

And so whan they were redy and on horsebacke, ‘Now 
chose’, seyde kynge Arthure unto sir Launcelot, ‘whom 
that ye woll encountir wythall.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I woll counter wyth the grene 
knyght uppon the blacke horse.’ (That was sir Trystram.) 
‘And my cousyn sir Bleoberys shall macche the grene knyght 
uppon the whyght horse.’ (That was sir Palomydes.) ‘And 
my brother sir Ector shall macche wyth the grene knyght 
uppon the dunne horse.’ (That was sir Gareth.) 

‘Than muste I’, seyde kynge Arthur, ‘have ado with the 
grene knyght uppon the gresylde horse’, and that was sir 
Dynadan. 

“Now every man take kepe to his felow!’ seyde sir Launce- 
lot. 

And so they trotted on togydyrs, and there encountirde 
sir Launcelot ayenst sir Trystram, and they smote ayther 
othir so sore that horse and man yeode to the erthe. But sir 
Launcelot wente that hit had be sir Palomydes, and so they 
passed utter. 
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And than sir Bleoberys encountyrd wyth sir Palomydes, 
and he smote hym so harde uppon the shylde that sir Palo- 
mydes and his whyght horse rosteled to the erthe. Than sir 
Ector smote sir Gareth so harde that downe he felle from his 
horse. And than noble kynge Arthure he encountyrd wyth 
sir Dynadan, and kynge Arthure smote hym quyte frome 
his horse. And than the noyse turned awhyle and seyde, 

‘The grene knyghtes were felde downe!’ 

Whan the kyng of Northe Galys saw that sir Trystram was 
on foote, and than he remembyrd hym how grete dedis of 
armys they had done, than he made redy many knyghtes. 
For the custom and the cry was suche that what knyght 
were smytten downe and myght nat be horsed agayne by 
his felowys othir by his owne strengthe, that as that day 
he sholde be presonere unto the party that smote hym 
downe. 

So there cam in the kynge of Northe Galys, and he rode 
streyte unto sir Trystram. And whan he cam nyghe hym he 
alyght delyvirly and toke sir Trystram hys horse and seyde 
thus: 

‘Noble knyght, I know the nat, nothir of what contrey 
ye be, but for the noble dedis that ye have done this day 
take there my horse and let me do as well as I may; for, as 
Jesu be my helpe, ye ar bettir worthy to have myne horse 
than myselff.’ 

‘Grauntemercy!’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘And yf I may, I 
shall quyte you. And loke that ye go nat far frome us, and 
as I suppose I shall wynne you sone another horse.’ 

And therewythall sir Trystram mounte uppon his horse, 
and anone he mette wyth kynge Arthure and he gaff hym 
suche a buffet that kynge Arthure had no power to kepe his 
sadyll. And than sir Trystram gaff the kynge of Northe Galys 
kynge Arthurs horse. Than was there grete prease aboute 
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kynge Arthure for to horse hym agayne. [But sire Palo- 
mydes wold not suffre kynge Arthur to be horsed ageyne,] 
but ever sir Palomydes smote on the ryght honde and on the 
lyffte honde and raced of helmys myghtyly as a noble knyght. 

And this meanewhyle sir Trystram rode thorow the 
thyckyste prece and smote downe knyghtes on the ryght 
honde and on the lyfite honde and raced of helmys, and so 
passed forthe unto his pavelouns and leffte sir Palomydes on 
foote. And than sir Trystram chonged his horse and dis- 
gysed hymselff all in rede, horse and harnes. 

And whan quene Isode saw sir Trystram unhorsed and 
she wyst nat where he was becom, than she wepte hartely. 
But sir Trystram, whan he was redy, cam daysshynge lyghtly 
into the fylde, and than La Beall Isode aspyed hym. And so 
he ded grete dedis of armys wyth one speare that was grete, for 
sir Trystram smote downe fyve knyghtes or ever he stynted. 

Than sir Launcelot aspyed hym redyly that hit was sir 
Trystram, and than he repented hym of that he had smyttyn 
hym downe. And so sir Launcelot wente oute of the prees 
to repose hym, and lyghtly he cam agayne. 

And so whan sir Trystram was com into the prees, thorow 
his grete forse he put sir Palomydes uppon his horse, and sir 
Gareth and sir Dynadan, and than they began to do mervay- 
lously. But sir Palomydes nothir none of his two felowys 
knew nat who had holpen them to horsebak. But ever sir 
Trystram was nyghe them and knew them and they nat 
hym, because he had chonged into rede armour. And all this 
whyle sir Launcelot was away. 

So whan La Beall Isode aspyed sir Trystram agayne 
uppon his horse bak she was passynge glad, and than she 
lowghe and made good chere. And as hit happened, sir 
Palomydes loked up toward her; she was in the wyndow, 
and sir Palomydes aspyed how she lawghed. And therewyth 
he toke suche rejoysynge that he smote downe, what wyth 
his speare and wyth hys swerde, all that ever he mette, for 
4 and raced of helmys xot in Ct 6 C thyckest of the prees 11 Ct Capitu- 
lum Ixx1 C sawe that syre Tristram was vnhorsed 12 becom not in C’ 
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thorow the syght of her he was so enamered in her love that 
he semed at that tyme that and bothe sir Trystram and sir 
Launcelot had bene bothe ayenste hym they sholde have 
wonne no worshyp of hym. And in his harte, as the booke 
saythe, sir Palomydes wysshed that wyth his worshyp he 
myght have ado wyth sir Trystram before all men, bycause 
of La Beall Isode. 

Than sir Palomydes began to double his strengthe, and he 
ded so mervaylously all men had wondir; and ever he kaste 
up his yee unto La Beall Isode. And whan he saw her make 
suche chere he fared lyke a lyon, that there myght no man 
wythstonde hym. And than sir Trystram behylde hym how 
he styrred aboute, and seyde unto sir Dynadan, 

‘So God me helpe, sir Palomydes ys a passynge 'good 
knyghte and a! well endurynge, but suche dedis sawe I hym 
never do, nother never erste herde I tell that ever he ded so 
muche in one day.’ 

‘Sir, hit is his day,’ seyde sir Dynadan, and he wolde sey 
no more unto sir Trystram, but to hymself he seyde thus: 
‘And sir Trystram knew for whos love he doth all this dedys 
of armys, sone he wolde abate his corrage.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that sir Palomydes were nat 
crystynde!’ 

So seyde kynge Arthur, and so seyde all that behylde 
them. Than all people gaff hym the pryse as for the beste 
knyght that day, and he passed sir Launcelot othir ellys 
sir [rystram. 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Dynadan to hymselff, ‘all this worshyp 
that sir Palomydes hath here thys day, he may thanke the 
quene Isode: for had she bene away this day, had nat sir Palo- 
mydes gotyn the pryse.’ 

Ryght so cam into the fylde sir Launcelot du Lake, and 
sawe and harde the grete noyse and the grete worshyp that 
sir Palomydes had. He dressed hym ayenst sir Palomydes 
wyth a grete speare and a longe, and thought to have smyttyn 
6 Calle Sall g C wonder of hym and 12-13 C how that sire Palomydes 
bestured hym and thenne he said 14-15 See note. 16 erste not in C 
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hym downe. And whan sir Palomydes saw sir Launcelot 
com uppon hym so faste, he toke his horse wyth the spurrys 
and ran uppon hym as faste wyth his swerde. And as sir 
Launcelot sholde have strykyn hym, he smote the speare on 
syde and smote hit a-too wyth his swerde. And therewyth sir 
Palomydes russhed unto sir Launcelot and thought to have 
put hym to shame, and wyth his swerde he smote of his 
horse nek that sir Launcelot rode uppon. And than sir 
Launcelot felle to the erthe. 

Than was the cry huge and grete, how sir Palomydes the 
Saresyn hath smyttyn downe sir Launcelots horse. Ryght 
so there were many knyghtes wrothe wyth sir Palomydes by- 
cause he had done that dede, and helde there ayenste hit, 
and seyde hyt was unknyghtly done in a turnemente to kylle 
an horse wylfully, othir ellys that hit had bene done in playne 
batayle lyff for lyff. 

Whan sir Ector de Marys saw sir Launcelot, his brothir, 
have suche a dispyte and so sette on foote, than he gate a 
speare egirly and ran ayenst sir Palomydes, and he smote 
hym so harde that he bare sir Palomydes quyte frome his 
horse. That sawe sir Trystram, and he smote downe sir 
Ector de Marys quyte frome his horse. Than sir Launcelot 
dressed his shylde uppon his shuldir, and wyth his swerde 
naked in his honde, and so he cam streyte uppon sir Palo- 
mydes: 

“Wyte thou well thou haste done me this day the grettyste 
despyte that ever ony worshipfull knyght ded me tn turne- 
mente othir in justys, and therefore I woll be avenged uppon 
the. And therefore take kepe to youreselff!’ 

‘A, mercy, noble knyght’, seyde sir Palomydes, ‘of my 
dedis! And, jantyll knyght, forgyff me myne unknyghtly 
dedis, for I have no power nothir myght to wythstonde you. 
And I have done so muche this day that well I wote I ded 
never so muche nothir never shall do so muche in my dayes. 
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And therefore, moste noble knyght of the worlde, I requyre 
the spare me as this day, and I promyse you I shall ever be 
youre knyght whyle I lyve, for and yf ye put me from my 
worshyp now, ye put me from the grettyst worship that ever 
I had or ever shall have.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I se, for to say the sothe, ye 
have done mervaylously well this day, and I undirstonde 
a parte for whos love ye do hit, and well I wote that love is 
a grete maystry. And yf my lady were here, as she is nat, 
wyte you well, sir Palomydes, ye shulde nat beare away the 
worshyp! But beware youre love be nat discoverde, for and 
sir Trystram may know hit, ye woll repente hit. And 
sytthyn my quarell is nat here, ye shall have this day the 
worshyp as for me; consyderynge the grete travayle and 
payne that ye have had this day, hit were no worship for me 
to put you frome hit.’ 

And therewythall sir Launcelot suffyrd sir Palomydes to 
departe. Than sir Launcelot by grete forse and myght gate 
his horse agayne magré twenty knyghtes. 

So whan sir Launcelot was horsed he ded many mervay- 
louse dedis of armys, and so ded sir Trystram, and sir Palo- 
mydes in lyke wyse. Than sir Launcelot smote adowne wyth 
a speare sir Dynadan, and the kynge off Scotlonde, and the 
kynge of Northe Walys, and the kynge of Northumbirlonde, 
and the kynge of Lystenoyse. So than sir Launcelot and his 
felowys smote downe well-nye a fourty knyghtes. 

Than cam the kynge of Irelonde and the kynge of the 
Streyte Marchis to rescowe sir Trystram and sir Palomydes, 
and there began a grete medlé, and many knyghtys were 
smyttyn downe on bothe partyes. And allwayes sir Launce- 
lot spared sir Trystram, and he spared hym, and sir Palo- 
mydes wolde nat meddyll wyth sir Launcelot. 

And so there was hurlynge here and there, and than kynge 
Arthuresenteoutemany knyghtesofthe Table Rounde, andsir 
Palomydes was ever in the formyste frunte; and sir Trystram 
ded so strongly that the kynge and all othir had mervayle. 
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_ And than the kynge let blowe to lodgynge, and bycause 
sir Palomydes beganne fyrste, and never he wente nor rode 
oute of the fylde to repose hym, but ever he was doynge on 
horsebak othir on foote, and lengyst durynge, kynge Arthure 
and all the kynges gaff sir Palomydes the honoure and the 
gre as for that day. 

Than sir Trystram commaunded sir Dynadan to fecche 
the quene La Beall Isode and brynge her to his two pavelons 
by the well. And so sir Dynadan ded as he was commaunded, 
but whan sir Palomydes undirstoode and knew that sir Trys- 
tram was he that was in the rede armour and on the rede 
horse, wyte you well that he was glad, and so was sir Gareth 
and sir Dynadan, for all they wente that sir Trystram had be 
takyn presonere. 

And than every knyght drew to his inne. And than kynge 
Arthure and every kynge spake of th[o] knyghtes, but of all 
men they gaff sir Palomydes the pryce, and all knyghtes that 
knew sir Palomydes had wondir of his dedis. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot unto kynge Arthure, ‘as for 
sir Palomydes, and he be the grene knyght, I dare sey as for 
this day he is beste worthy to have the gre, for he reposed 
hym never, nor never chaunged hys wedis, and he began 
fyrste and lengyste hylde on. And yet well I wote,’ seyde sir 
Launcelot, ‘that there was a better knyght than he, and that ye 
shall preve or we departe fro them, [on payne] of my lyff.’ 

Thus they talked on aythir party, and so sir Dynadan 
rayled wyth sir Trystram and sayde, 

‘What the devyll ys uppon the this day? For sir Palo- 
mydes strengthe fyeblede never this day, but ever he doubled. 
And sir Trystram fared all this day as he had bene on 
slepe, and therefore I calle hym a coward.’ 

‘Well, sir Dynadan,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I was never 
called cowarde or now of earthely knyght in my lyff. And 
wyte thou well, sir Dynadan, 'I calle myself never the more 


3 hym notin C 3-4 C doynge merueyllously wel outher on foote or on horsbak 
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coward’ though sir Launcelot gaff me a falle, for I outecepte 
hym of all knyghtes. And doute ye nat, sir Dynadan, and 
sir Launcelot have a quarell good, he is to over good for 
ony knyght that now ys lyvynge, and yet of his suffer- 
aunce, larges, bounté, and curtesy I calle hym a knyght 
pyerles.’ 

And so sir Trystram was in maner wrothe wyth sir Dyna- 
dan. But all this langayge sir Dynadan sayde because he 
wolde angur sir Trystram for to cause hym to wake hys 
sp(e)retes, for well knew sir Dynadan that, and sir Trystram 
were thorowly wrothe, sir Palomydes shulde wynne no wor- 
ship uppon the morne. And for thys entente sir Dynadan 
seyde all this raylynge langage ayenste sir Trystram. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘as for sir Launcelot, of 
noble knyghthode and of his curtesy, proues, and jantylnes 
I know nat his piere. For this day,’ seyde sir Palomyde[s], 
‘I ded full uncurteysly unto sir Launcelot, and ful un- 
knyghtly. And full knyghtly and curteysly he ded to me 
agayne, for and he had bene so unjantyll to me as I was to 
hym, this day had I wonne no worshyp. And therefore,’ 
seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I shall be sir Launcelottis knyght 
whyles that I lyve.’ 

And all this was talkynge off in all the howsis of the kynges, 
and all kynges and lordis and knyghtes seyde, of clyere 
knyghthode and of pure strengthe and of bounté and of 
curtesy sir Launcelot and sir Trystram bare the pryce of all 
knyghtes that ever were in kyng Arthurs dayes, and there 
were no knyghtes in kynge Arthurs dayes that ded halff so 
many dedis of armys as they two ded. As the booke seyth, 
no ten knyghtes ded nat halff the dedis that they ded, and 
there was never knyght in there dayes that requyred sir 
Launcelot othir ellys sir Trystram of ony queste, so hit were 
nat to there shame, but they parformed there desyre. 

So on the morne sir Launcelot departed, and sir Trys- 
tram was redy, and La Beall Isode wyth sir Palomydes and 
g-10 C* his spyrytes & to be wrothe for wel 11-12 C shold not gete the pryce 
vpon 13 Craylynge and langage _—14~15 C of his noble kny3thode curtoyse 
and prowesse 20 C'I had 22 C' whyles my lyfe lasteth 23-24 Ct Thys 
talkynge was in the howses of Kynges But alle kynges lordes 25-26 C strengthe 
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sir Gareth. And so they rode all in grene, full freysshely 
besayne, unto the foreyste. And sir Trystram laffte sir 
Dynadan slepynge in his bedde. And so as they rode hit 
happened the kynge and sir Launcelot stode in a wyndow 
and saw sir Trystram ryde and La Beall Isode. 


‘Qt? ° : 5 
Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘yondir rydyth the fayreste lady 


of the worlde excepte youre quene, dame Gwenyver.’ 

‘Who ys that?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘hit is quene Isode that, outetake my lady 
youre quene, she ys makeles.’ 

“Take youre horse,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘and aray you 
at all ryghtes as I woll do, and I promyse you,’ seyde the 
kynge, ‘I woll se her.’ 

And anone they were armed and horsed, and aythir toke 
a speare and rode unto the foreyste. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘hit is nat good that ye go to 
nyghe them, for wyte you well there ar two as good knyghtes 
as ony now ar lyvynge. And therefore, sir, I pray you, be 
nat to hasty; for peradventure there woll be som knyghtes 
that woll be displeased and we com suddeynly uppon them.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I woll se her, for I 
take no forse whom I gryeve.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye put youreselff in grete 
jupardé.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the kynge, ‘we woll take the adven- 
ture.’ 

Ryght so anone the kynge rode evyn to her and [salewed 
her and] seyde, ‘God you save!’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘ye ar wellcom.’ 

Than the kynge behylde her, and lyked her wondirly well. 
So wyth that cam sir Palomydes unto kynge Arthure and 
seyde, 

Thee uncurteyse knyght, what sekyst thou here? For 
thou art uncurteyse to com uppon a lady thus suddeynly. 
Therefore wythdrawe the!’ 

But kynge Arthure toke none hede of sir Palomydes 
wordys, but ever he loked stylle uppon quene Isode. Than 
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was sir Palomydes wrothe, and therewyth he toke a speare 
and cam hurtelynge uppon kynge Arthure and smote hym 
downe with a speare, a grete falle. 

Whan sir Launcelot saw that despyte of sir Palomydes, 
he seyde to hymselff, 

‘I am lothe to have ado wyth yondir knyght, and nat for 
his owne sake, but for sir Trystrams. And of one thynge I 
am sure of hym: yf I smyte downe sir Palomydes I muste 
have ado wyth sir Trystram, and that were to muche to 
macche them bothe for me alone, for they ar two noble 
knyghtes. Natwythstondynge, whethir I lyve or dye, nedys 
muste I revenge my lorde Arthure, and so I woll, what- 
somever befalle me.’ 

And 'therewyth sir Launcelot cryed to sir Palomydes, 
‘Kepe the from me!’ and! therewythall sir Launcelot and 
sir Palomydes russhed togydyrs wyth two spearys strongly. 
But [sir Launcelot smote] sir Palomydes so harde that he 
wente quyte oute of his sadyll and had a grete falle. 

Whan sir Trystram saw sir Palomydes have that falle, he 
seyde to sir Launcelot, 

‘Sir knyght, kepe the! For I muste juste [with] the.’ 

‘As for to juste wyth me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I woll nat 
fayle you for no drede that I have of you. But I am lothe 
to have ado wyth you and I myght chose, for I woll that ye 
wyte that I muste revenge my speciall lorde and my moste 
bedrad frynde that was unhorsed unwarely and unknyghtly. 
And therefore, sir, thoughe I revenge that falle, take ye no 
displesure, for he is to me suche a frynde that I may nat se 
hym shamed.’ 

Anone sir Trystram undirstood by hys persone and by his 
knyghtly wordis hit was sir Launcelot du Lake, and truly 
sir Trystram demed that hit was kynge Arthure that sir 
Palomydes had smyttyn downe. And than sir Trystram put 


3 a grete falle not in Ct 7 C Tristram and one thynge 8 hym not in C 
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hys speare frome hym, and gate sir Palomydes agayne on 
his horse backe; and sir Launcelot gate kynge Arthure 
agayne to horsebacke, and so departed. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Palo- 
mydes, ‘ye ded nat worshypfully whan ye smote downe that 
knyght so suddeynly as ye ded. And wyte you well ye ded 
youreselff grete shame, for the knyghtes cam hyddir of there 
jantylnes to se a fayre lady, and that ys every good knyghtes 
parte to beholde a fayre lady, and ye had nat ado to play 
suche maystryes for my lady. Wyte thou well hit woll turne 
to angir, for he that ye smote downe was kynge Arthure, 
and that othir was the good knyght sir Launcelot. But I 
shall nat forgete,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘the wordys of sir 
Launcelot whan that he called hym a man of grete worshyp, 
and thereby | wyste that hit was kynge Arthure. And as 
for sir Launcelot, and there had bene an hondred knyghtes 
in the medow, he wolde nat a refused them, and yet he seyde 
he wolde refuse me. And by that agayne I knew that hit was 
sir Launcelot, for ever he forberyth me in every place and 
shewyth me grete kyndenes. And of all knyghtes—I oute- 
take none, say what men wyll say—he bearyth the floure: 
assay hym whosomever wyll, and he be well angred and that 
hym lyst to do his utteraunce wythoute ony favoure, I know 
hym nat on lyve but sir Launcelot ys over harde [for] hym, 
take hym bothe on horsebacke and on foote.’ 

‘Sir, I may never belyeve,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘that kynge 
Arthure woll ryde so pryvaly as a poure arraunte knyght.’ 

‘Al’ sayd sir Trystrams, ‘ye know nat my lorde kynge 
Arthure, for all knyghtes may lerne to be a knyght of hym. 
And therefore ye may be sory,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘of youre 
unknyghtly dedys done to so noble a knyght.’ 

‘And a thynge, sir, be done, hit can nat be undone,’ seyde 
sir Palomydes. 

Than sir Trystram sente quene Isode unto her lodgynge 
into the pryory, there to beholde all the turnemente. 
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Than there was a cry unto all knyghtes made, that whan 
they herde the horne blow they sholde make justes as they 
ded the fyrste [daye]. And lyke as the brethirne sir Edwarde 
and sir Sadok began the justys the fyrste day, sir Uwayne, 
the kyngis son Uryen, and sir Lucanere de Butlere, began 
the justis the secunde day. 

And at the fyrste encountir sir Uwayne smote downe the 
kynge of Scottys, and sir Lucanere ran ayenste the kynge 
of Walys, and they brake there spearys all to pecis, and they 
were so fyrse bothe that they hurteled there horsys togydir 
that bothe felle to the erthe. Than they off Orkeney horsed 
agayne sir Lucanere. 

And than cam in syr Trystram de Lyones and smote 
downe sir Uwayne and sir Lucanere; and sir Palomydes 
smote downe othir two knyghtes. And than cam sir Gareth 
and smote downe othir two good knyghtes. Than seyde 
kynge Arthure unto sir Launcelott, 

‘A! se yondir three knyghtes do passyngly well, and 
namely the fyrste that justed.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that knyght began nat yet, but 
ye shall se hym do mervaylously.’ 

And than cam into the place the knyghtes of Orkeney, 
and than they began to do many dedys of armys. Whan 
sir Trystram saw them so begyn he seyde to sir Palomydes: 

‘How feele ye youreselff? May ye do this day as ye ded 
yestirday ?” 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I feele myselff so wery and 
so sore brused of the dedis of yestirday that I may nat endure 
as I ded.’ 

“That me repentyth,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I shall lacke 
you this day.’ 

‘But helpe yourselff,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘and truste nat 
to me, for I may nat do as I ded.’ 

And all thes wordis seyde sir Palomydes but to begyle 
sir Trystram. Than seyde sir Trystram unto sir Gareth, 
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‘Than muste I truste uppon you, wherefore, I pray you, 
be nat farre fro me to rescow me and nede be.’ 

‘Sir, I shall nat fayle you,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘in all that I 
may do.’ 

Than sir Palomydes rode by hymselff, and than in despyte 
of sir Trystram he put hymselff in the thyckyst prees 
amonges them of Orkeney. And there he ded so mervaylous 
dedis of armys that all men had wondir of hym, for there 
myght none stonde hym a stroke. 

Whan sir Trystram saw sir Palomydes do suche dedys he 
mervayled and sayde to hymselff, 

‘Methynkyth he is wery of my company.’ 

So sir Trystram behylde hym a grete whyle and ded but 
lytyll ellys, for the noyse and cry was so grete that sir Trys- 
tram mervayled frome whens cam the strengthe that 
sir Palomydes had there. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gareth unto sir Trystram, ‘remembir ye 
nat of the wordis that sir Dynadan seyde to you yestirday, 
whan he called you cowarde? Pardé, sir, he seyde hit for 
none ylle, for ye ar the man in the worlde that he lovyth 
beste, and all that he seyde was for youre worshyp. And 
therefore,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘lat me know chis day what ye 
be. And wondir ye nat so uppon sir Palomydes, for he 
forsyth hymselff to wynne all the honoure frome you.’ 

‘I may well beleve hit,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and sytthyn 
I undirstonde his yevil wyll and hys envy, ye shall se, yf that 
I enforce myselff, that the noyse shall be leffte that is now 
uppon hym.’ 

Than sir Trystram rode into the thyckyst of the prees, 
and than he ded so mervaylously well and ded so grete dedis 
of armys that all men seyde that sir Trystram ded dowble 
so muche dedys of armys as ded sir Palomydes aforehande. 
And than the noyse wente clene from sir Palomydes, and 
all the people cryed uppon sir Trystram and seyde, 

2-4 Ct rescowe me and nede be said Gareth I shalle not fayle yow in alle that I 
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‘A, Jesu, a! Se how sir Trystram smytyth wyth hys speare 
so many knyghtes to the erthe! And se,’ seyde they all, “how 
many knyghtes he smytyth downe wyth his swerde, and 
how many knyghtes he racith of there helmys and there 
shyldys!’ 

And so he bete all of Orkeney afore hym. 

‘How now?’ seyde sir Launcelot unto kynge Arthure. 
‘I tolde you that thys day there wolde a knyght play his 
pageaunte. For yondir rydyth a knyght: ye may se he dothe 
all knyghtly, for he hath strengthe and wynde inowe.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthure to sir Launcelot, 
‘ye sey sothe, for I sawe never a bettir knyght, for he passyth 
farre sir Palomydes.’ 

‘Sir, wyte you well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘hit muste be so 
of ryght, for hit is hymselff that noble knyght sir Trystram.’ 

‘T may ryght well belyeve hit,’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

But whan sir Palomydes harde the noyse and the cry was 
turned frome hym, he rode oute on the tone syde and 
behylde sir Trystram. And whan he saw hym do so mer- 
vaylously well he wepte passyngly sore for dispyte, for he 
wyst well than he sholde wyn no worshyp that day; for well 
knew sir Palomydes, whan sir Trystram wolde put forthe 
his strengthe and his manhode, that he sholde gete but lytyll 
worshyp that day. 

Than cam kynge Arthure and the kynge of Northe Galys 
and sir Launcelot du Lake; and sir Bleoberys and sir Bors de 
Ganys and sir Ector de Marys, thes three knyghtes cam into 
the fylde wyth sir Launcelot. And so they four ded so grete 
dedys of armys that all the noyse began uppon sir Launcelot. 
And so they bete the kynge of Walys and the kynge of 
Scottys far abacke, and made them to voyde the fylde. 

But sir Trystram and sir Gareth abode stylle in the fylde 
and endured all that ever there cam, that all men had wondir 
that ever ony knyght endured so many grete strokys. But 
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ever sir Launcelot and hys kynnesmen forbare sir Trystram 
and sir Gareth. 

Than seyde kynge Arthure, ‘Ys that sir Palomydes that 
enduryth so well?” 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyte you well hit ys the good 
knyght sir Trystram, for yondir ye may se sir Palomydes 
beholdyth and hovyth and doth lytyll or naught. And, sir, 
ye shall undirstonde that sir Trystram wenyth this day to 
beate us all oute of the fylde. And as for me,’ seyde sir 
Launcelot, ‘I shall nat mete hym, mete hym whoso wyll. 
But, sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye may se how sir Palomydes 
hovyth yondir as thoughe he were in a dreame, and wyte you 
well he ys full hevy that sir Trystram doyth suche dedys 
of armys.’ 

‘Than ys he but a foole,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘for never 
yet was sir Palomydes suche a knyght, nor never shall be of 
suche proues. And yf he have envy at sir Trystram,’ seyde 
kynge Arthure, ‘and commyth in wyth hym uppon his syde, 
he ys a false knyght.’ 

And as the kynge and sir Launcelot thus spake, sir Trys- 
tram rode pryvayly oute of the prees, that no man aspyed 
hym but La Beall Isode and sir Palomydes, for they two 
wolde nat leve off there yghesyght of hym. And whan 
sir Trystram cam to his pavylons he founde sir Dynadan in 
hys bedde aslepe. 

‘Awake!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for ye ought to be ashamed 
so to slepe whan knyghtes have ado in the fylde.’ 

Than sir Dynadan arose lyghtly and sayde, 

‘Sir, what wyll ye do?’ 

‘Make you redy,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘to ryde wyth me 
into the fylde.’ 

So whan sir Dynadan was armed he loked uppon sir Trys- 
trames helme and on hys shylde, and whan he saw so many 
strokys uppon his helme and uppon hys shylde he seyde, 

‘In good tyme was I thus aslepe, for had I bene wyth you 
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I muste nedys for shame have folowed wyth you, more for 
shame than for any proues that ys in me, for I se well now 
be thy strokys that I sholde have bene truly beatyn as I was 
yestirday.’ 

‘Leve youre japys,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and com of, that 
we were in the fylde agayne.’ 

‘What?’ sayde sir Dynadan, ‘ys youre harte up now? 
Yestirday ye fared as ye had dremed.’ 

So than sir Trystram was arayed all in blacke harneys. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘what ayleth you thys day? 
Mesemyth that ye be more wyldar than ye were yestirday.’ 

Than smyled sir Trystram and seyde to sir Dynadan, 

‘Awayte well uppon me: yf ye se me ovirmacched, and 
loke that ever ye be byhynde me, and I shall make you redy 
way, by Goddys grace!’ 

So they toke there horsys. 

And all thys aspyed sir Palomydes, bothe the goynge and 
the comynge, and so ded La Beall Isode, for she knew sir 
Trystram passynge well. 

Than sir Palomydes sawe that sir Trystram was disgysed, 
and thought to shame hym. And so he rode unto a knyght 
that was sore wounded, that sate undir a thorne a good way 
frome the fylde. 

‘Syr knyght,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I pray you to lende 
me youre armour and youre shylde, for myne ys overwell 
knowyn in thys fylde, and that hath done me grete damayge. 
And ye shall have myne armour and my shylde that ys as 
sure as youres.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the knyght, ‘that ye have myne 
armoure and also my shylde. Yf they may do you ony avayle, 
I am well pleased.’ 

So sir Palomydes armed hym hastely in that knyghtes 
armour and hys shylde that shone lyke ony crystall or sylver, 
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and so he cam rydynge into the fylde. And than there was 
nothir sir Trystram nothir none of hys party nothir of 
kynge Arthurs that knew sir Palomydes. 

And as sone as he was com into the fylde sir Trystram 
smote downe three knyghtes, evyn in the syght of sir Palo- 
mydes. And than he rode ayenste sir Trystram, and aythir 
mette othir wyth grete spearys, that they all to-braste to 
there hondys. And than they daysshed togedir wyth swerdys 
egirly. 

Tha{n]} sir Trystram had mervayle what knyght he was 
that ded batayle so myghtyly wyth hym. Than was sir Trys- 
tram wrothe, for he felte hym passynge stronge, and he 
demed that he cowde nat have ado wyth the remenaunte of 
the knyghtes bycause of the stren[g]the of sir Palomydes. 

So they laysshed togydyrs and gaff many sad strokys 
togydyrs, and many knyghtys mervayled what knyght he 
was that so encountred wyth the blak knyght, sir Trystram. 
And full well knew La Beall Isode that hit was sir Palomydes 
that faught wyth sir Trystram, for she aspyed all in her 
wyndow where that she stood, how sir Palomydes chaunged 
hys harnes wyth the wounded knyght. And than she began 
to wepe so hertely for the dyspyte of sir Palomydes that well- 
nyghe there she sowned. 

Than cam in sir Launcelot wyth the knyghtes of Orkeney; 
and whan the todir party had aspyed sir Launcelot they 
cryed and seyde, ‘Returne, for here commyth sir Launcelot!’ 

So there cam in a knyght unto sir Launcelot and seyde, 

‘Sir, ye muste nedis fyght wyth yondyr knyght in the blak 
harneyes’—whyche was sir Trystram—‘for he hath all- 
moste overcom that good knyghte that fyghtyth wyth hym 
wyth the sylver shylde’—whyche was sir Palomydes. 

Than sir Launcelot rode betwyxte them, and sir Launcelot 
seyde unto sir Palomydes, 
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‘Sir knyghte, let me have this batayle, for ye have nede 
to be reposed.’ 

Sir Palomydes knew well sir Launcelot, and so ded sir Trys- 
tram, but bycause sir Launcelot was farre hardyer knyght 
and bygger than sir Palomydes, he was ryght glad to suffr 
sir Launcelot to fyght wyth sir Trystram. For well wyste 
he that sir Launcelot knew nat sir Trystram, and there- 
fore he hoped that sir Launcelot sholde beate other shame 
sir Trystram, and thereof sir Palomydes was full fayne. 

And so sir Launcelot laysshed at sir Trystram many sad 
strokys. But sir Launcelot knew nat sir Trystram, but sir Trys- 
tram knew well sir Launcelot. And thus they faught longe 
togydyrs, whyche made La Beall Isode well-nyghe oute of 
her mynde for sorow. 

Than sir Dynadan tolde sir Gareth how that knyght in 
the blak harneys was there lorde sir Trystram, ‘and that 
othir ys sir Launcelot that fyghtyth wyth hym, that muste 
nedys have the bettyr of hym, for sir Trystram hath had 
overmuche travayle this day.’ 

‘Than lat us smyte hym downe,’ seyde sir Gareth. 

‘So hit is beste that we do,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘rathir 
than sir Trystrams sholde be shamed, for yondir hovyth 
the straunge knyghte wyth the sylver shylde to falle uppon 
sir Trystram yf nede be.’ 

And so furthwythall sir Gareth russhed uppon sir Launce- 
lot and gaff hym a grete stroke uppon the helme, that he was 
astoned. And than cam in sir Dynadan wyth hys speare, 
and he smote sir Launcelot suche a buffet that horse and 
man yode to the erthe and had a grete falle. 

‘Now, fye for shame!’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Gareth 
and sir Dynadan, ‘why ded ye so to-smyte adowne soo good 
a knyght as he ys, and namely whan I had ado wyth hym? 
A, Jesu! ye do youreselff grete shame and hym no dis- 
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worshyp, for I hylde hym resonabely hote, though ye had 
nat holpyn me.’ 

Than cam sir Palomydes whyche was disgysed, and smote 
downe sir Dynadan frome hys horse. Than sir Launcelot, 
bycause sir Dynadan had smyttyn hym downe aforehonde, 
therefore he assayled sir Dynadan passynge sore. And sir 
Dynadan deffended hym myghtyly, but well undirstood 
sir Trystram that sir Dynadan myght nat endure ayenste 
sir Launcelot, wherefore sir Trystram was sory. 

Than cam sir Palomydes freysshe uppon sir Trystram. 
And whan he saw sir Palomydes com so freyshly he thought 
to delyver hym at onys, bycause that he wolde helpe sir 
Dynadan that stoode in perell wyth sir Launcelot. Than sir 
Trystram hurteled unto sir Palomydes and gaff hym a grete 
buffet, and than sir Trystram gate sir Palomydes and pulled 
hym downe undirnethe his horse feete. 

And than sir Trystram lyghtly lepe up and leffte sir Palo- 
mydes and wente betwyxte sir Launcelot and sir Dynadan, 
and than they began to do batayle togydyrs. And ryght so 
sir Dynadan gate sir Trystrams horse and seyde on hyght, 
that sir Launcelot myght hyre: 

‘My lorde sir Trystram, take youre horse!’ 

And whan sir Launcelot harde hym name sir Trystram, 
‘A, Jesu! what have I done?’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for now 
am I dishonoured’; and seyde, ‘A, my lorde sir Trystram, 
why were ye now disgysed? Ye have put youreselff this day 
in grete perell. But 1 pray you to pardon me, for and I had 
knowyn you we had nat done this batayle.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystrams, ‘this is nat the fyrste kyndenes 
and goodnes that ye have shewed unto me.’ 

And anone they were horsed bothe agayne. So all the 
peple on that one syde gaff sir Launcelot the honoure and the 
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gre, and all the people on the othir syde gaff sir Trystram 
the honoure and the gre. But sir Launcelot seyde nay 
thereto: ‘For J am nat worthy to have this honoure, for I woll 
reporte me to all knyghtes that sir Trystram hath bene lenger 
in the fylde than I, and he hath smyttyn downe many mo 
knyghtes this day than I have done. And therefore I woll 
gyff sir Trystram my voyse and my name, and so I pray all 
my lordys and felowys so to do.’ 

Than there was the hole voyse of kyngys, deukes and 
erlys, barons and knyghtes that sir Trystram de Lyones 
‘thys day ys preved the beste knyght’. 

Than they blewe unto lodgynge. And quene Isode was 
lad unto her pavelons; but wyte you well she was wrothe 
oute of mesure wyth sir Palomydes, for she saw all his treson 
frome the begynnynge to the endynge. And all thys whyle 
neythir sir Trystram, sir Gareth, nothir sir Dynadan knew 
nat of the treson of sir Palomydes. But aftirward ye shall hyre 
how there befelle the grettyst debate betwyxte sir Trystram 
and sir Palomydes that myght be. 

So whan the turnemente was done sir Trystram, sir 
Gareth and sir Dynadan rode wyth La Beall Isode to his 
pavelons, and ever sir Palomydes rode wyth them in there 
company, disgysed as he was. But whan sir Trystram had 
aspyed hym that he was the same knyght wyth the shyld of 
sylver that hylde hym so hote that day, than seyde Trystram, 

‘Sir knyght, wyte thou well here ys none that hath nede of 
youre felyshyp. And therefore I pray you departe frome us.’ 

Than sir Palomydes answered agayne, as though he had 
nat known sir Trystram, 

“Wyte you well, sir knyght, that frome this felyshyp woll 
I nat departe, for one of the beste knyghtys of the worlde 
commaunded me to be in this company, and tyll that he dis- 
charge me of my servyse I woll nat be discharged.’ 

So by his langayge sir Trystram knew that hit was sir Palo- 
mydes, and seyde, 
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‘A, sir, ar ye such a knyght? Ye have be named wronge! 
For ye have ben called ever a jantyll knyght, and as this day ye 
have shewed me grete unjantylnes, for ye had allmoste brought 
me to my dethe. But as for you, I suppose I sholde have 
done well inowghe, but sir Launcelot with you was over- 
muche, for I know no knyght lyvynge but sir Launcelot ys 
to over good for hym and he woll do hys utteryst.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘ar ye my lorde sir Trystram ?” 

“Yee, sir, and that know you well inow.’ 

‘Be my knyghthod,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘untyll now I 
knew you nat, for I wente that ye had bene the kynge off 
Irelonde, for well I wote that ye bare his armys.’ 

‘I bare his armys,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and that woll I 
abyde bye, for I wanne them onys in a fylde of a full noble 
knyght whos name was sir Marhalte. And wyth grete payne 
I wan that knyght, for there was none othir recover. But 
sir Marhalte dyed thorow false lechis, and yet was he never 
yoldyn to me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I wente that ye had bene 
turned uppon sir Launcelottys party, and that caused me to 
turne.’ 

“Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and so | take you and 
forgyff you.’ 

So than they rode to there pavelons. And whan they were 
alyght they unarmed them and wysshe there facis and there 
hondys, and so yode unto mete and were set at there table. 

But whan La Beall Isode saw sir Palomydes she chaunged 
than her coloures; for wrathe she myght nat speake. Anone 
sir Trystram aspyed her countenaunce and seyde, 

‘Madame, for what cause make ye us such chere? We 
have bene sore travayled all thys day.’ 

‘Myne owne lorde,’ [seyde] La Beall Isode, ‘for Goddys 
sake, be ye nat displeased wyth me, for I may none othir- 
wyse do. I saw thys day how ye were betrayed and nyghe 
brought unto youre dethe. Truly, sir, I sawe every dele, how 
and in what wyse. And therefore, sir, how sholde I suffir in 
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youre presence suche a felonne and traytoure as ys sir Palo- 
mydes? For I saw hym wyth myne yen, how he behylde you 
whan ye wente oute of the fylde. For ever he hoved stylle 
uppon his horse tyll that he saw you com agaynewarde; and 
than furthwythall I saw hym ryde to the hurte knyght, and 
chaunged hys harneys with hym, and than streyte I sawe 
hym how he sought you all the fylde, and anone as he had 
founde you he encountred wyth you, and wylfully sir Palo- 
mydes ded batayle wyth you. And as for hym, sir, [I] was 
nat gretly aferde, but I drad sore sir Launcelot whyche knew 
nat you.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘ye may say what ye 
woll, I may nat contrary you, but, be my knyghthod, I knew 
nat my lorde sir Trystram.’ 

‘No forse,’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Palomydes, ‘I 
woll take youre exscuse, but well I wote ye spared me but 
a lytyll. But no forse! All ys pardoned as on my party.’ 

Than La Beall Isode hylde downe her hede and seyde no 
more at that tyme. 

And therewythall two knyghtes armed come unto the 
pavelon, and there they alyght bothe and cam in armed at 
all pecis. 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘ye ar to blame to 
com thus armed at all pecis uppon me whyle we ar at oure 
mete. And yf ye wolde onythynge wyth us whan we were 
in the fylde, there myght ye have eased youre hertys.’ 

‘Not so, sir,’ seyde the tone of tho knyghtes, ‘we com 
nat for that entente, but wyte you well, sir Trystram, we 
be com as youre frendys. And I am comyn hydir for 
s is you, and this knyght ys comyn for to se youre quene 

sode. 

Than seyde sir Trystram, ‘I requyre you, do of your 
helmys, that I may se you.’ 

‘Sir, that woll we do at youre desyre,’ seyde the knyghtes. 

And whan their helmys were of, sir Trystram thought 
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that he sholde know them. Than spake sir Dynadan prevayly 
unto sir Trystram, 

‘That is my lorde kynge Arthure, and that other that 
spake to you fyrst ys my lorde sir Launcelot.’ 

‘A, madame, I pray you aryse,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for 
here ys my lorde, kynge Arthure.’ 

Than the kynge and the quene kyssed, and sir Launcelot 
and sir Trystram enbraced aythir other in armys, and than 
there was joy wythoute mesure. And at the requeste of La 
Beall Isode the kynge and sir Launcelot were unarmed, and 
than there was myry talkynge. 

‘Madame,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘hit is many a day ago 
sytthyn I desyred fyrst to se you, for ye have bene praysed 
so fayre a lady. And now I dare say ye ar the fayryste that 
ever I sawe, and sir Trystram ys as fayre and as good a 
knyght as ony that 1 know. And therefore mesemyth ye ar 
well besett togydir.’ 

‘Sir, God thanke you!’ seyde sir Trystram and la Beall 
Isode. ‘Of youre goodnes and of youre larges ye ar 

erles.’ 

And thus they talked of many thyngys and of all the hole 

ustes. 

‘But for what cause,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘were ye, sir 
Trystram, ayenst us? And ye ar a knyght of the Table 
Rounde, and of ryght ye sholde have bene with us.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘here ys sir Dynadan and sir 
Gareth, youre owne nevew, caused me to be ayenst you.’ 

‘My lorde Arthure,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I may well beare 
‘the blame!, for my bak ys brode inowghe. But for sothe, 
hit was sir Trystrams awne dedis.’ 

‘Be God, that may I repente,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘for thys 
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unhappy sir Trystram brought us to this turnemente, and 
many grete buffettys he hath caused us to have!’ 

Than the kynge and sir Launcelot "lowghe’, that unnethe 
they myght sytte. 

‘But what knyght was that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that 
hylde you so shorte?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘here he syttyth at this table.’ 

‘What?’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘was hit sir Palomydes ?” 

‘Sir, wyte you well that hit was he,’ seyde La Beall 
Isode. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge Arthure, “that was un- 
knyghtly done of you as of so good a knyght, for I have 
harde many people calle you a curtayse knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I knew nat sir Trystram, for 
he was so disgysed.’ 

‘So God helpe me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘hit may well be, 
for I knew hym nat myselff.’ 

‘But I mervayled whye ye turned on oure party.’ 

‘Sir, hit was done for the same cause,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Syr, as for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I have pardouned 
hym, and I wolde be ryght lothe to leve hys felyshyp, for I 
love ryght well hys company.’ 

And so they leffte of and talked of other thynges. And 
in the evenynge kynge Arthure and sir Launcelot departed 
unto their lodgynge. But wyte you well sir Palomydes had 
grete envy hartely, for all that nyght he had never reste in 
his bed, but wayled and wepte oute of mesure. 

So on the morne sir Trystram, sir Gareth and sir Dynadan 
arose early and went unto sir Palomydes chambir, and there 
they founde hym faste aslepe, for he had all nyght wacched. 
[And it] was sene uppon his chekes that he had wepte full 
sore. 

‘Say ye nothynge,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘for I am sure he 
hath takyn angir and sorow for the rebuke that I gaff hym 
and La Beall Isode.’ 
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Than sir Trystram let calle sir Palomydes and bade hym 
make redy, for hit was tyme to go to the fylde. And anon 
they armed them, and clothed them all in rede, bothe La Beall 
Isode and all the felyshyp, and so they lad her passynge 
freysshly thorow the fylde into the pryory where was hir 
lodgynge. 

And anone they harde three blastes blowe, and every 
kynge and knyght dressed hym to the fylde. And the fyrste 
that was redy to juste was sir Palomydes and sir Kaynes le 
Straunge, a knyght of the Table Rounde, and so they two 
encountyrd togydyrs. But sir Palomydes smote sir Kaynes 
so harde that he bare hym quyte over his horse croupe. And 
furthewithall sir Palomydes smote downe anothir knyght and 
brake his speare, and than pulled oute hys swerde and ded 
wondirly well. And than the noyse began gretly uppon 
sir Palomydes. 

‘Lo,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘yondir sir Palomydes be- 
gynnyth to play his play. So God me helpe,’ seyde kynge 
Arthur, ‘he is a passynge goode knyght.’ 

And ryght as they stood talkynge thus, in cam sir Trys- 
tram as thundir, and he encountird wyth sir Kay le Sene- 
sciall, and there he smote hym downe quyte frome his 
horse. And wyth that same speare he smote downe three 
knyghtes more. And than he pulled oute his swerde and 
ded mervaylously. Than the noyse and the cry chonged fro 
sir Palomydes and turned unto sir Trystram. And than all 
the people cryed, 

‘A, Trystram! A, Trystram!’ 

And than was sir Palomydes clene forgotyn. 

‘How now?’ seyde sir Launcelot unto kynge Arthure, 
‘yondyr rydyth a knyght that playyth his pageauntes.’ 

‘So God me help,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘ye shall 
se this day that yondir two knyghtes shall do here 
wondirs.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘the tone knyghte waytyth uppon 
the tother and enforsyth hymselff thorow envy to passe 
2-3 C felde whan they were redy they were armed and clothed al 3 La Beall 
notinC 4 Calle they and 12 Che smote hym 14 C brake thenne his 
spere & pniled (S pulled) 18 Chis pageant So 23 Cspere sir Tristram smote 
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sir Trystram, and he knowyth nat the prevy envy of sir 
Palomydes. For, sir, all that sir Trystram doth is thorow 
clene knyghthod.’ 

And than sir Gareth and sir Dynadan ded ryght well that 
day, that kynge Arthure spake of them grete worshyp, and 
[the] kynges and the knyghtes on sir Trystrams syde ded 
passynge well and hylde them truly togydyrs. 

Than kynge Arthure and sir Launcelot toke their horsys 
and dressed them to the fylde amonge the thyckeste of the 
prees. And there sir Trystram unknowyn[g] smote downe 
kynge Arthur, and than sir Launcelot wolde have rescowed 
hym, but there were so many uppon sir Launcelot that they 
pulled hym downe from his horse. And than the kynge of 
Irelonde and the Kynge of Scottes with their knyghtes ded 
their payne to take kynge Arthure and sir Launcelot 
presoners. Whan sir Launcelot harde them sey so, he fared 
as hit had bene an hungry lyon, for he fared so that no 
knyght durst nyghe hym. 

Than cam sir Ector de Marys, and he bare a speare ayenst 
sir Palomydes and braste hit uppon hym all to shyvyrs. And 
than sir Ector cam agayne and gaff sir Palomydes suche 
a daysshe with a swerde that he stowped adowne uppon 
his sadyll-bowe. And forthwythall sir Ector pulled downe 
sir Palomydes undir his horse fyete, and than he 'gatel 
sir Launcelot an horse and brought hit to hym and badde 
hym mounte upon hym!. But sir Palomydes lepe before 
and gate the horse by the brydyll and lepe into the sadyll. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye ar bettir 
worthy to have that horse than I.’ 

Than sir Ector brought sir Launcelot another horse. 

“Grauntemercy,’ seyde sir Launcelot unto his brother. 

And so, whan he was horsed agayne, with one speare he 
1-2 C'not of the pryuy enuy the whiche syre Palomydes hath to hym For all that 
the noble syre Tristram 4-5 C dyd wonderly grete dedes of armes as two noble 
knyghtes soo that Kyng 5 C* grete honour & worship 6 Cknyghtes of 
sir 7 C passyngly 8 Csir Arthur 9 _C them and gete in to the thyckest 
16 C prysoner 22 Cstouped doune 24 horse not in Ct 24-26 C* 
thenne syr Ector de marys gate sir launcelot du lake an hors and brought hit to 
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smote down four good knyghtes, and than sir Launcelot gate 
kynge Arthure a good horse. Than kynge Arthure and sir 
Launcelot wyth a feawe of his knyghtes of sir Launcelottis 
kynne ded mervaylouse dedis of armys; for that tyme, as the 
booke recordyth, sir Launcelot smote downe and pulled 
downe thirty knyghtes. 

Natwithstondynge the other parté hylde them so faste 
togydir tha[t] kynge Arthure and his knyghtes were over- 
macched. And whan sir Trystram saw that, what laboure 
kynge Arthure and his knyghtes, and in especiall the grete 
noble dedis that sir Launcelot ded with hys owne hondis, 
than sir Trystram called unto hym sir Palomydes, sir Gareth 
and sir Dynadan, and seyde thus to them: 

‘My fayre fealowys, wyte you well that I woll turne unto 
kynge Arthure[s] party, for I saw never so feawe men do so 
well. And hit woll be shame unto us that bene knyghtes of 
the Rounde Table to se oure lorde kynge Arthure and that 
noble knyght, sir Launcelot, to be dishonoured.’ 

‘Sir, hit wyll be well do,’ seyde sir Gareth and sir 
Dynadan. 

‘Sir, do your beste,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for I woll nat 
chaunge my party that I cam in wythall.’ 

‘That is for envy of me,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but God 
spede you well in your journey!’ 

And so departed sir Palomydes frome them. 

Than sir Trystram, sir Gareth and sir Dynadan turned 
with sir Launcelot. And than sir Launcelot smote downe 
the kynge of Irelonde quyte frome his horse, and he smote 
downe the kynge of Scottes and the kynge [of] Walys. And 
than the kynge Arthure ran unto sir Palomydes and smote 
hym quyte frome his horse. And than sir Trystram bare 
downe all that ever he mette wythall, and sir Gareth and 
1 good not in C 1-2 C Launcelot broughte to kynge Arthur one of the best 
of the iiij horses Thenne F (loc. cit., col. 2) Lancelot le fist remonter malgré ses 
ennemis 2-3 Csyr launcelot with kynge Arthur and a fewe 4 of armys 
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sir Dynadan ded there as noble knyghtes. And anone all the 
todir party began to fle. 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘that ever I sholde se this 
day! For now I have loste all the worshyp that I wan.’ 

And than sir Palomydes wente hys way waylynge, and so 
wythdrewe hym tylle he cam to a welle. And there he put 
his horse from hym and ded of his armoure and wayled and 
wepte lyke as he had bene a wood man. 

Than they gaff the pryce unto sir Trystram many 
knyghtes, and there were many mo that gaff the pryce unto 
sir Launcelot. 

‘Now, fayre lordys, I thanke you of youre honoure that 
ye wolde gyff me, but I pray you hartely that ye woll gyff 
youre voyce unto sir Launcelot, for, be my fayth, I woll gyff 
sir Launcelot my voyce,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

But sir Launcelot wolde none of hit, and so the pryce was 
gyffyn betwyxte them bothe; and so every man rode to his 
lodgynge. And sir Bleoberys and sir Ector rode wyth sir 
Trystram and La Beall Isode unto her pavelons. 

Than as sir Palomydes was at the welle waylynge and 
wepynge, there cam fleynge the kynge of Walys and of Scot- 
londe, and they sawe sir Palomydes in that rayge. 

‘Alas,’ seyde they, “so noble a man as ye be sholde be in 
this aray!’ 

And than the kynge gate sir Palomydes horse agayne, and 
made hym to arme hym and mownte uppon his horse agayne, 
and so he rode wyth them makyng grete dole. 

So whan sir Palomydes cam nygh sir Trystram and La 
Beall Isode pavelons, than sir Palomydes pray[de] the two 
kynges to abyde hym there the whyle that he spake wyth 
sir Trystram. And whan he cam to the porte of the pavelon 
sir Palomydes seyde an hyghe, 

‘Where art thou, sir Trystram de Lyones?” 


1-2 Ct thenne all the partyes beganne 4 Chaue I g-1o C’ Thenne many 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Dynadan, ‘that ys sir Palomydes.’ 

‘What, sir Palomydes, woll ye nat com nere amonge us?” 

‘Fye on the, traytoure!’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for wyte 
thou well, and hit were daylyght as hit is nyght, I sholde sle 


the myn awne hondis. And yf ever I may gete the,’ seyde. 


sir Palomydes, ‘thou shalt dye for this dayes dede.’ 

‘Sir Palomydes,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘ye wyte me wyth 
wronge, for, had ye done as I ded, ye sholde have had 
worshyp. But sytthyn ye gyff me so large warnynge, I shall 
be well ware of you.’ 

‘Fye on the, traytoure!’ seyde sir Palomydes, and there- 
wythall he departed. 

Than on the morne sir Trystram and La Beall Isode, sir 
Bleoberys, sir Ector de Marys, sir Gareth, and sir Dynadan, 
what by londe and by watir, they brought La Beall Isode unto 
Joyus Garde, and there they reposed them a sevennyght and 
made all the myrthis and desportys that they cowde devyse. 
And kynge Arthure and his knyght[es] drew unto Camelot. 

And sir Palomydes rode wyth the two kynges, and ever 
he made the grettyst dole that ony man cowde thynke, for 
he was nat all only so dolorous for the departynge frome 
La Beall Isode, but he was as sorowful a parte to go frome 
the felyshyp of sir Trystram. For he was so kynde and so 
jantyll that whan sir Palomydes remembyrd hym [thereof] 
he myght never be myrry. 

So at the sevennyghtes ende sir Bleoberys [and] sir Ector 
departed frome sir Trystram and frome the quene, and thes 
two knyghtes had grete gyfftys. And ever sir Gareth and 
sir Dynadan abode wyth sir Trystram. 

And whan sir Bleoberys and sir Ector were comyn thereas 
quene Gwenyver was lodged in a castell by the sesyde (and 
thorow the grace of God the quene was recovirde of hir 
malady), than she asked the two knyghtes fro whens they 
cam. And they seyde they cam frome sir Trystram and frome 
La Beall Isode. 

2 C come in here amonge 3-4 C wete yow wel 5 S leuer 8-9 Cdyd 
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‘How doth sir Trystram,’ seyde the quene, ‘and La Beall 
Isode?” 

‘Truly, madame,’ seyde tho knyghtes, ‘he doth as a noble 
knyght shulde do. And as for the quene, she is pyerles of 
all ladyes; for to speake of her beauté, bounté, and myrthe, 
and of hir goodnes, we sawe never hir macche as far as we 
have ryddyn and gone.’ 

‘A, mercy Jesu!’ seyde quene Gwenyvir, ‘thus seyth all 
folkys that hath sene her and spokyn wyth her. God wolde,’ 
seyde she, ‘that I had parte of her condycions! And was 
now myssefortuned me of my syknesse whyle that turne- 
mente endured, for, as I suppose, I shall never se in all my 
lyff such asemblé of noble knyghtes and fayre ladyes.’ 

And than the knyghtes tolde the quene how sir Palo- 
mydes wan the gre the fyrste day wyth grete nobles, ‘and the 
secunde day sir Trystram wan the gre, and the thirde day 
sir Launcelot wan the gre.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde quene Gwenyvir, “who ded beste all three 
dayes ?’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde thes knyghtes, ‘sir Launcelot 
and sir Trystram had there leste dishonour. And wyte you 
well sir Palomydes ded passyngly well and myghtyly, but 
he turned ayenste the party that he cam in wythail, and that 
caused hym to loose a grete parte of his worshyp, for hit 
semed that sir Palomydes ys passynge envyous.’ 

‘Than shall he never wynne worshyp,’ seyde the quene, 
‘for and hyt happyn an envyous man onys to wynne wor- 
shyp, he shall be dishonoured twyse therefore. And for this 
cause all men of worshyp hate an envyous man and woll 
shewe hym no favoure, and he that ys curteyse and kynde 
and jantil hath favoure in every place.’ 

3 madame notin C C tho two knyghtes 4 C Quene Isoud 8 CO mercy 
8-9 C Gueneuer soo sayth alle the people that haue to seyde she not in C 
10-11 Cand it is mysfortuned 12 Cendured And as 13 C'suche an 
assemble noble notin C —fayre not in C 13-14 C ladyes as ye haue done 
Thenne 14 C told her hou 15 C’the degree at the 16, 17 C wanne 


the degree 18 Calle these thre 22 C' passynge 26-27 C said Quene 
Gueneuer sort} and it happeth 


So Sir Tristram had three squires, and La Beale Isoud had three 
gentlewomen, and both the queen and they were richly apparelled; 
and both the queen and they were richly apparelled; and other 
people had they none with them, but varlets to bear their shields 
and their spears. And thus they rode forth. So as they rode they 
saw afore them a rout of knights; it was the knight Galihodin with 
twenty knights with him. Fair fellows, said Galihodin, yonder come 
four knights, and a rich and a well fair lady: I am in will to take 


that lady from them. That is not of the best counsel, said one of 
Galihodin’s men, but send ye to them and wit what they will say; 
and so it was done. There came a squire unto Sir Tristram, and 
asked them whether they would joust or else to lose their lady. Not 
so, Said Sir Tristram, tell your lord I bid him come as many as we 
be, and win her and take her. Sir, said Palomides, an it please you 
let me have this deed, and I shall undertake them all four. I will 
that ye have it, said Sir Tristram, at your pleasure. Now go and tell 
your lord Galihodin, that this same knight will encounter with him 
and his fellows. 


=e Leek LXV) 


HOW SIR PALOMIDES JOUSTED WITH SIR GALIHODIN, 
AND AFTER WITH SIR GAWAINE, AND SMOTE THEM 
DOWN. 


HEN this squire departed and told Galihodin; and then he 

dressed his shield, and put forth a spear, and Sir Palomides 
another; and there Sir Palomides smote Galihodin so hard that he 
smote both horse and man to the earth. And there he had an horri- 
ble fall. And then came there another knight, and in the same wise 
he served him; and so he served the third and the fourth, that he 
smote them over their horses’ croups, and always Sir Palomides’ 
spear was whole. Then came six knights more of Galihodin’s men, 
and would have been avenged upon Sir Palomides. Let be, said Sir 
Galihodin, not so hardy, none of you all meddle with this knight, 
for he is a man of great bounté and honour, and if he would ye 
were not able to meddle with him. And right so they held them 
still. And ever Sir Palomides was ready to joust; and when he saw 
they would no more he rode unto Sir Tristram. Right well have ye 
done, said Sir Tristram, and worshipfully have ye done as a good 
knight should. This Galihodin was nigh cousin unto Galahalt, the 
haut prince; and this Galihodin was a king within the country of 


Surluse. 

So as Sir Tristram, Sir Palomides, and La Beale Isoud rode 
together they saw afore them four knights, and every man had his 
spear in his hand: the first was Sir Gawaine, the second Sir Uwaine, 
the third Sir Sagramore le Desirous, and the fourth was Dodinas 
le Savage. When Sir Palomides beheld them, that the four knights 
were ready to joust, he prayed Sir Tristram to give him leave to 
have ado with them all so long as he might hold him on horse- 
back. And if that I be smitten down I pray you revenge me. Well, 
said Sir Tristram, I will as ye will, and ye are not so fain to have 
worship but I would as fain increase your worship. And there- 
withal Sir Gawaine put forth his spear, and Sir Palomides another; 
and so they came so eagerly together that Sir Palomides smote Sir 
Gawaine to the earth, horse and all; and in the same wise he served 
Uwaine, Sir Dodinas, and Sagramore. All these four knights Sir 
Palomides smote down with divers spears. And then Sir Tristram 
departed toward Lonazep. 

And when they were departed then came thither Galihodin 
with his ten knights unto Sir Gawaine, and there he told him all 
how he had sped. I marvel, said Sir Gawaine, what knights they 
be, that are so arrayed in green. And that knight upon the white 
horse smote me down, said Galihodin, and my three fellows. And 
so he did to me, said Gawaine; and well I wot, said Sir Gawaine, 
that either he upon the white horse is Sir Tristram or else Sir 
Palomides, and that gay beseen lady is Queen Isoud. Thus they 
talked of one thing and of other. 

And in the meanwhile Sir Tristram passed on till that he came to 
the well where his two pavilions were set; and there they saw many 
pavilions and great array. Then Sir Tristram left there Sir Palomides 
and Sir Gareth with La Beale Isoud, and Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan 
rode to Lonazep to hearken tidings; and Sir Tristram rode upon Sir 
Palomides’ white horse. And when he came into the castle Sir 
Dinadan heard a great horn blow, and to the horn drew many 
knights. Then Sir Tristram asked a knight: What meaneth the blast 
of that horn? Sir, said that knight, it is all those that shall hold against 
King Arthur at this tournament. The first is the King of Ireland, and 


the King of Surluse, the King of Listinoise, the King of 
Northumberland, and the King of the best part of Wales, with many 
other countries. And these draw them to a council, to understand 
what governance they shall be of; but the King of Ireland, whose 
name was Marhalt, and father to the good knight Sir Marhaus that 
Sir Tristram slew, had all the speech that Sir Tristram might hear it. 
He said: Lords and fellows, let us look to ourself, for wit ye well King 
Arthur is sure of many good knights, or else he would not with so 
few knights have ado with us; therefore by my counsel let every king 
have a standard and a cognisance by himself, that every knight draw 
to their natural lord, and then may every king and captain help his 
knights if they have need. When Sir Tristram had heard all their 
counsel he rode unto King Arthur for to hear of his counsel. 


+—— CHAPTER LXVIIT = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND HIS FELLOWSHIP CAME INTO 
THE TOURNAMENT OF LONAZEP: AND OF DIVERS JOUSTS 
AND MATTERS. 


ut Sir Tristram was not so soon come into the place, but Sir 
B Gawaine and Sir Galihodin went to King Arthur, and told him: 
That same green knight in the green harness with the white horse 
smote us two down, and six of our fellows this same day. Well, said 
Arthur. And then he called Sir Tristram and asked him what was 
his name. Sir, said Sir Tristram, ye shall hold me excused as at this 
time, for ye shall not wit my name. And there Sir Tristram returned 
and rode his way. I have marvel, said Arthur, that yonder knight 
will not tell me his name, but go thou, Griflet le Fise de Dieu, and 
pray him to speak with me betwixt us. Then Sir Griflet rode after 
him and overtook him, and said him that King Arthur prayed him 
for to speak with him secretly apart. Upon this covenant, said Sir 
Tristram, I will speak with him; that I will turn again so that ye 
will ensure me not to desire to hear my name. I shall undertake, 


said Sir Griflet, that he will not greatly desire it of you. So they 
rode together until they came to King Arthur. Fair sir, said King 
Arthur, what is the cause ye will not tell me your name? Sir, said 
Sir Tristram, without a cause I will not hide my name. Upon what 
party will ye hold? said King Arthur. Truly, my lord, said Sir 
Tristram, I wot not yet on what party I will be on, until I come to 
the field, and there as my heart giveth me, there will I hold; but 
to-morrow ye shall see and prove on what party I shall come. And 
therewithal he returned and went to his pavilions. 

And upon the morn they armed them all in green, and came 
into the field; and there young knights began to joust, and did 
many worshipful deeds. Then spake Gareth unto Sir Tristram, and 
prayed him to give him leave to break his spear, for him thought 
shame to bear his spear whole again. When Sir Tristram heard him 
say so he laughed, and said: I pray you do your best. Then Sir 
Gareth gat a spear and proffered to joust. That saw a knight that 
was nephew unto the King of the Hundred Knights; his name was 
Selises, and a good man of arms. So this knight Selises then dressed 
him unto Sir Gareth, and they two met together so hard that either 
smote other down, his horse and all, to the earth, so they were 
both bruised and hurt; and there they lay till the King with the 
Hundred Knights halp Selises up, and Sir Tristram and Sir 
Palomides halp up Gareth again. And so they rode with Sir Gareth 
unto their pavilions, and then they pulled off his helm. 

And when La Beale Isoud saw Sir Gareth bruised in the face she 
asked him what ailed him. Madam, said Sir Gareth, I had a great 
buffet, and as I suppose I gave another, but none of my fellows, 
God thank them, would not rescue me. Forsooth, said Palomides, 
it longed not to none of us as this day to joust, for there have not 
this day jousted no proved knights, and needly ye would joust. And 
when the other party saw ye proffered yourself to joust they sent 
one to you, a passing good knight of his age, for I know him well, 
his name is Selises; and worshipfully ye met with him, and neither 
of you are dishonoured, and therefore refresh yourself that ye may 
be ready and whole to joust to-morrow. As for that, said Gareth, I 
shall not fail you an I may bestride mine horse. 


2=— CHAPTER LXVIII = 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND HIS FELLOWSHIP JOUSTED, 
AiO N@BRETEATS THAT THEY DID IN THAT 
TOURNEVING 


Tove upon what party, said Tristram, is it best we be withal as 
to-morn? Sir, said Palomides, ye shall have mine advice to be 
against King Arthur as to-morn, for on his party will bessir 
Launcelot and many good knights of his blood with him. And the 
more men of worship that they be, the more worship we shall win. 
That is full knightly spoken, said Sir Tristram; and right so as ye 
counsel me, so will we do. In the name of God, said they all. So 
that night they were lodged with the best. And on the morn when 
it was day they were arrayed all in green trappings, shields and 
spears, and La Beale Isoud in the same colour, and her three 
damosels. And right so these four knights came into the field 
endlong and through. And so they led La Beale Isoud thither as 
she should stand and behold all the jousts in a bay window; but 
always she was wimpled that no man might see her visage. And 
then these three knights rode straight unto the party of the King 
of Scots. 

When King Arthur had seen them do all this he asked Sir 
Launcelot what were these knights and that queen. Sir, said 
Launcelot, I cannot say you in certain, but if Sir Tristram be in this 
country, or Sir Palomides, wit ye well it be they in certain, and La 
Beale Isoud. Then Arthur called to him Sir Kay and said: Go lightly 
and wit how many knights there be here lacking of the Table 
Round, for by the sieges thou mayst know. So went Sir Kay and 
saw by the writings in the sieges that there lacked ten knights. And 
these be their names that be not here. Sir Tristram, Sir Palomides, 
Sir Percivale, Sir Gaheris, Sir Epinogris, Sir Mordred, Sir Dinadan, 
Sir La Cote Male Taile, and Sir Pelleas the noble knight. Well, said 
Arthur, some of these I dare undertake are here this day against 


us. 


Then came therein two brethren, cousins unto Sir Gawaine, the 
one hight Sir Edward, that other hight Sir Sadok, the which were 
two good knights; and they asked of King Arthur that they might 
have the first jousts, for they were of Orkney. I am pleased, said 
King Arthur. Then Sir Edward encountered with the King of Scots, 
in whose party was*Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides; and Sir Edward 
smote the King of Scots quite from his horse, and Sir Sadok smote 
down the King of North Wales, and gave him a wonder great fall, 
that there was a great cry on King Arthur’s party, and that made 
Sir Palomides passing wroth. And so Sir Palomides dressed his 
shield and his spear, and with all his might he met with Sir Edward 
of Orkney, that he smote him so hard that his shield and his spear, 
and with all his might he met with Sir Edward of Orkney, that he 
smote him so hard that his horse might not stand on his feet, and 
so they hurtled to the earth; and then with the same spear Sir 
Palomides smote down Sir Sadok over his horse’s croup. O Jesu, 
said Arthur, what knight is that arrayed all in green? he jousteth 
mightily. Wit you well, said Sir Gawaine, he is a good knight, and 
yet shall ye see him joust better or he depart. And yet shall ye see, 
said Sir Gawaine, another bigger knight, in the same colour, than 
he is; for that same knight, said Sir Gawaine, that smote down right 
now my four cousins, he smote me down within these two days, 
and seven fellows more. 

This meanwhile as they stood thus talking there came into the 
place Sir Tristram upon a black horse, and or ever he stint he smote 
down with one spear four good knights of Orkney that were of the 
kin of Sir Gawaine; and Sir Gareth and Sir Dinadan everych of 
them smote down a good knight. Jesu, said Arthur, yonder knight 
upon the black horse doth mightily and marvellously well. Abide 
you, said Sir Gawaine; that knight with the black horse began not 
yet. Then Sir Tristram made to horse again the two kings that 
Edward and Sadok had unhorsed at the beginning. And then Sir 
Tristram drew his sword and rode into the thickest of the press 
against them of Orkney; and there he smote down knights, and 
rashed off helms, and pulled away their shields, and hurtled down 
many knights: he fared so that Sir Arthur and all knights had great 


marvel when they saw one knight do so great deeds of arms. And 
Sir Palomides failed not upon the other side, but did so marvel- 
lously well that all men had wonder. For there King Arthur likened 
Sir Tristram that was on the black horse like to a wood lion, and 
likened Sir Palomides upon the white horse unto a wood leopard, 
and Sir Gareth and Sir Dinadan unto eager wolves. But the custom 
was such among them that none of the kings would help other, 
but all the fellowship of every standard to help other as they might; 
but ever Sir Tristram did so much deeds of arms that they of Orkney 
waxed weary of him, and so withdrew them unto Lonazep. 


-— CHAPTER LXIX == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM WAS UNHORSED AND SMITTEN 
DOWN BY SIR LAUNCELOT, AND AFTER THAT SIR 
TRISTRAM SMOTE DOWN KING ARTHUR 


HEN was the cry of heralds and all manner of common people: 
Se Green Knight hath done marvellously, and beaten all them 
of Orkney. And there the heralds numbered that Sir Tristram that 
sat upon the black horse had smitten down with spears and swords 
thirty knights; and Sir Palomides had smitten down twenty 
knights, and the most part of these fifty knights were of the house 
of King Arthur, and proved knights. So God me help, said Arthur 
unto Sir Launcelot, this is a great shame to us to see four knights 
beat so many knights of mine; and therefore make you ready, for 
we will have ado with them. Sir, said Launcelot, wit ye well that 
there are two passing good knights, and great worship were it not 
to us now to have ado with them, for they have this day sore 
travailed. As for that, said Arthur, I will be avenged; amdmhersiore 
take with you Sir Bleoberis and Sir Ector, and I will be the fourth, 
said Arthur. Sir, said Launcelot, ye shall find me ready, and my 
brother Sir Ector, and my cousin Sir Bleoberis. And so when they 
were ready and on horseback: Now choose, said Sir Arthur unto 


Sir Launcelot, with whom that ye will encounter withal. Sir, said 
Launcelot, I will meet with the green knight upon the black horse, 
that was Sir Tristram; and my cousin Sir Bleoberis shall match the 
green knight upon the white horse, that was Sir Palomides; and 
my brother Sir Ector shall match with the green knight upon the 
white horse, that was Sir Gareth. Then must I, said Sir Arthur, have 
ado with the green knight upon the grisled horse, and that was Sir 
Dinadan. Now every man take heed to his fellow, said Sir 
Launcelot. And so they trotted on together, and there encountered 
Sir Launcelot against Sir Tristram. So Sir Launcelot smote Sir 
Tristram so sore upon the shield that he bare horse and man to the 
earth; but Sir Launcelot weened that it had been Sir Palomides, 
and so he passed forth. And then Sir Bleoberis encountered with 
Sir Palomides, and he smote him so hard upon the shield that Sir 
Palomides and his white horse rustled to the earth. Then Sir Ector 
de Maris smote Sir Gareth so hard that down he fell off his horse. 
And the noble King Arthur encountered with Sir Dinadan, and he 
smote him quite from his saddle. And then the noise turned awhile 
how the green knights were slain down. 

When the King of Northgalis saw that Sir Tristram had a fall, 
then he remembered him how great deeds of arms Sir Tristram had 
done. Then he made ready many knights, for the custom and cry 
was such, that what knight were smitten down, and might not be 
horsed again by his fellows, outher by his own strength, that as 
that day he should be prisoner unto the party that had smitten him 
down. So came in the King of Northgalis, and he rode straight unto 
Sir Tristram; and when he came nigh him he alighted down 
suddenly and betook Sir Tristram his horse, and said thus: Noble 
knight, | know thee not of what country that thou art, but for the 
noble deeds that thou hast done this day take there my horse, and 
let me do as well | may; for, as Jesu me help, thou art better worthy 
to have mine horse than I myself. Gramercy, said Sir Tristram, and 
if | may I shall quite you: look that ye go not far from us, and as I 
suppose, I shall win you another horse. And therewith Sir Tristram 
mounted upon his horse, and there he met with King Arthur, and 
he gave him such a buffet upon the helm with his sword that King 


Arthur had no power to keep his saddle. And then Sir Tristram 
gave the King of Northgalis King Arthur’s horse: then was there 
great press about King Arthur for to horse him again; but Sir 
Palomides would not suffer King Arthur to be horsed again, but 
ever Sir Palomides smote on the right hand and on the left hand 
mightily as a noble knight. And this meanwhile Sir Tristram rode 
through the thickest of the press, and smote down knights on the 
right hand and on the left hand, and raced off helms, and so passed 
forth unto his pavilions, and left Sir Palomides on foot; and Sir 
Tristram changed his horse and disguised himself all in red, horse 
and harness. 


2 CAAPTER LX = 


LOWesIRe TRIS Rade GHANGED GUS HARNESSAND IT WAS 
ALL RED, AND HOW HE DEMEANED HIM, AND HOW SIR 
PALOMIDES SLEW LAUNCELOT’S HORSE. 


_ when the queen La Beale Isoud saw that Sir Tristram was 
unhorsed, and she wist not where he was, then she wept 
greatly. But Sir Tristram, when he was ready, came dashing lightly 
into the field, and then La Beale Isoud espied him. And so he did 
great deeds of arms; with one spear, that was great, Sir Tristram 
smote down five knights or ever he stint. Then Sir Launcelot espied 
him readily, that it was Sir Tristram, and then he repented him that 
he had smitten him down; and so Sir Launcelot went out of the 
press to repose him and lightly he came again. And now when Sir 
Tristram came into the press, through his great force he put Sir 
Palomides upon his horse, and Sir Gareth, and Sir Dinadan, and 
then they began to do marvellously; but Sir Palomides nor none 
of his two fellows knew not who had holpen them on horseback 
again. But ever Sir Tristram was nigh them and succoured them, 
and they knew not him, because he was changed into red armour: 
and all this while Sir Launcelot was away. 


So when La Beale Isoud knew Sir Tristram again upon his horse- 
back she was passing glad, and then she laughed and made good 
cheer. And as it happened, Sir Palomides looked up toward her 
where she lay in the window, and he espied how she laughed; and 
therewith he took such a rejoicing that he smote down, what with 
his spear and withchis sword, all that ever he met; for through the 
sight of her he was so enamoured in her love that he seemed at 
that time, that an both Sir Tristram and Sir Launcelot had been 
both against him they should have won no worship of him; and 
in his heart, as the book saith, Sir Palomides wished that with his 
worship he might have ado with Sir Tristram before all men, 
because of La Beale Isoud. Then Sir Palomides began to double his 
strength, and he did so marvellously that all men had wonder of 
him, and ever he cast up his eye unto La Beale Isoud. And when 
he saw her make such cheer he fared like a lion, that there might 
no man withstand him; and then Sir Tristram beheld him, how 
that Sir Palomides bestirred him; and then he said unto Sir 
Dinadan: So God me help, Sir Palomides is a passing good knight 
and a well enduring, but such deeds saw I him never do, nor never 
heard I tell that ever he did so much in one day. It is his day, said 
Dinadan; and he would say no more unto Sir Tristram; but to 
himself he said: An if ye knew for whose love he doth all those 
deeds of arms, soon would Sir Tristram abate his courage. Alas, said 
Sir Tristram, that Sir Palomides is not christened. So said King 
Arthur, and so said all those that beheld him. Then all people gave 
him the prize, as for the best knight that day, that he passed Sir 
Launcelot outher Sir Tristram. Well, said Dinadan to himself, all 
this worship that Sir Palomides hath here this day he may thank 
the Queen Isoud, for had she been away this day Sir Palomides 
had not gotten the prize this day. 

Right so came into the field Sir Launcelot du Lake, and saw and 
heard the noise and cry and the great worship that Sir Palomides 
had. He dressed him against Sir Palomides, with a great mighty 
spear and a long, and thought to smite him down. And when Sir 
Palomides saw Sir Launcelot come upon him so fast, he ran upon 
Sir Launcelot as fast with his sword as he might; and as Sir 


Launcelot should have stricken him he smote his spear aside, and 
smote it a-two with his sword. And Sir Palomides rushed unto Sir 
Launcelot, and thought to have put him to a shame; and with his 
sword he smote his horse’s neck that Sir Launcelot rode upon, and 
then Sir Launcelot fell to the earth. Then was the cry huge and 
great: See how Sir Palomides the Saracen hath smitten down Sir 
Launcelot’s horse. Right then were there many knights worth with 
Sir Palomides because he had done that deed; therefore many 
knights held there against that it was unknightly done in a tour- 
nament to kill an horse wilfully, but that it had been done in plain 
battle, life for life. 


v= CHAPTER LXXI = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT SAID TO SIR PALOMIDES, 
AND HOW THE PRIZE OF THAT DAY WAS GIVEN 
UNTO SIR PALOMIDES. 


WwW: Sir Ector de Maris saw Sir Launcelot his brother have 
such a despite, and so set on foot, then he gat a spear 
eagerly, and ran against Sir Palomides, and he smote him so hard 
that he bare him quite from his horse. That saw Sir Tristram, that 
was in red harness, and he smote down Sir Ector de Maris quite 
from his horse. Then Sir Launcelot dressed his shield upon his 
shoulder, and with his sword naked in his hand, and so came 
straight upon Sir Palomides fiercely and said: Wit thou well thou 
hast done me this day the greatest despite that ever any worship- 
ful knight did to me in tournament Or in jousts, and therefore I 
will be avenged upon thee, therefore take keep to yourself. Ah, 
mercy, noble knight, said Palomides, and forgive me mine unkindly 
deeds, for I have no power nor might to withstand you, and I have 
done so much this day that well I wot I did never so much this day 
that well I wot I did never so much, nor never shall in my life- - 
days; and therefore, most noble knight, I require thee spare me as 


at this day, and I promise you I shall ever be your knight while | 
live: an ye put me from my worship now, ye put me from the great- 
est worship that ever I had or ever shall have in my life-days. Well, 
said Sir Launcelot, I see, for to say thee sooth, ye have done marvel- 
lously well this day; and I understand a part for whose love ye do 
it, and well I wot that love is a great mistress. And if my lady were 
here as she nis not, wit you well, said Sir Launcelot, ye should not 
bear away the worship. But beware your love be not discovered, 
for an Sir Tristram may know it ye will repent it; and sithen my 
quarrel is not here, ye shall have this day the worship as for me; 
considering the great travail and pain that ye have had this day, it 
were no worship for me to put you from it. And therewithal Sir 
Launcelot suffered Sir Palomides to depart. 

Then Sir Launcelot by great force and might gat his own horse 
maugre twenty knights. So when Sir Launcelot was horsed he did 
many marvels, and so did Sir Tristram, and Sir Palomides in like 
wise. Then Sir Launcelot smote down with a spear Sir Dinadan, 
and the King of Scotland, and the King of Wales, and the King of 
Northumberland, and the King of Listinoise. So then Sir Launcelot 
and his fellows smote down well a forty knights. Then came the 
King of Ireland and the King of the Straight Marches to rescue Sir 
Tristram and Sir Palomides. There began a great medley, and many 
knights were smitten down on both parties; and always Sir 
Launcelot spared Sir Tristram, and he spared him. And Sir 
Palomides would not meddle with Sir Launcelot, and so there was 
hurtling here and there. And then King Arthur sent out many 
knights of the Table Round; and Sir Palomides was ever in the fore- 
most front, and Sir Tristram did so strongly well that the king and 
all other had marvel. And then the king let blow to lodging: and 
because Sir Palomides began first, and never he went nor rode out 
of the field to repose, but ever he was doing marvellously well 
either on foot or on horseback, and longest during, King Arthur 
and all the kings gave Sir Palomides the honour and the gree as 
for that day. 

Then Sir Tristram commanded Sir Dinadan to fetch the queen 
La Beale Isoud, and bring her to his two pavilions that stood by 


the well. And so Dinadan did as he was commanded. But when 
Sir Palomides understood and wist that Sir Tristram was in the red 
armour, and on a red horse, wit ye well that he was glad, and so 
was Sir Gareth and Sir Dinadan, for they all weened that Sir 
Tristram had been taken prisoner. And then every knight drew to 
his inn. And then King Arthur and every knight spake of those 
knights; but above all men they gave Sir Palomides the prize, and 
all knights that knew Sir Palomides had wonder of his deeds. Sir, 
said Sir Launcelot unto Arthur, as for Sir Palomides an he be the 
green knight I dare say as for this day he is best worthy to have 
the degree, for he reposed him never, nor never changed his weeds, 
and he began first and longest held on. And yet, well I wot, said 
Sir Launcelot, that there was a better knight than he, and that shall 
be proved or we depart, upon pain of my life. Thus they talked on 
either party; and so Sir Dinadan railed with Sir Tristram and said: 
What the devil is upon thee this day? for Sir Palomides’ strength 
feebled never this day, but ever he doubled his strength. 


+— CHAPTER LXXIIl = 


HOW SIR DINADAN PROVOKED SIR TRISTRAM 
TO DG WEEE: 


np thou, Sir Tristram, farest all this day as though thou hadst 

been asleep, and therefore I call thee coward. Well, Dinadan, 
said Sir Tristram, I was never called coward or now of no earthly 
knight in my life; and wit thou well, sir, I call myself never the 
more coward though Sir Launcelot gave me a fall, for Loutcept him 
of all knights. And doubt ye not Sir Dinadan, an Sir Launcelot have 
a quarrel good, he is too over good for any knight that now is living; 
and yet of his sufferance, largess, bounty, and courtesy, I call him 
knight peerless: and so Sir Tristram was in manner wroth with Sir 
Dinadan. But all this language Sir Dinadan said because he would 
anger Sir Tristram, for to cause him to awake his spirits and to be 


wroth; for well knew Sir Dinadan that an Sir Tristram were thor- 
oughly wroth Sir Palomides should not get the prize upon the 
morn. And for this intent Sir Dinadan said all this railing and 
language against Sir Tristram. Truly, said Sir Palomides, as for Sir 
Launcelot, of his noble knighthood, courtesy, and prowess, and 
gentleness, I know‘not his peer; for this day, said Sir Palomides, I 
did full uncourteously unto Sir Launcelot, and full unknightly, and 
full knightly and courteously he did to me again; for an he had 
been as ungentle to me as I was to him, this day I had won no 
worship. And therefore, said Palomides, I shall be Sir Launcelot’s 
knight while my life lasteth. This talking was in the houses of kings. 
But all kings, lords, and knights, said, of clear knighthood, and of 
pure strength, of bounty, of courtesy, Sir Launcelot and Sir Tristram 
bare the prize above all knights that ever were in Arthur’s days. 
And there were never knights in Arthur’s days did half so many 
deeds as they did; as the book saith, no ten knights did not half the 
deeds that they did, and there was never knight in their days that 
required Sir Launcelot or Sir Tristram of any quest, so it were not 
to their shame, but they performed their desire. 


+= CHAPTER LXXIII —- 


HOW KING ARTHUR AND SIR LAUNCELOT CAME TO SEE 
LA BEALE ISOUD, AND HOW PALOMIDES SMOTE DOWN 
KING ARTHUR 


S- on the morn Sir Launcelot departed, and Sir Tristram was 
ready, and La Beale Isoud with Sir Palomides and Sir Gareth. 
And so they rode all in green full freshly beseen unto the forest. 
And Sir Tristram left Sir Dinadan sleeping in his bed. And so as 
they rode it happed the king and Launcelot stood in a window, and 
saw Sir Tristram ride and Isoud. Sir, said Launcelot, yonder rideth 
the fairest lady of the world except your queen, Dame Guenever. 
Who is that? said Sir Arthur. Sir, said he, it is Queen Isoud that, 


out-taken my lady your queen, she is makeless. Take your heuse, 
said Arthur, and array you at all rights as I will do, and I promise 
you, said the king, I will see her. Then anon they were armed and 
horsed, and either took a spear and rode unto the forest. Sir, said 
Launcelot, it is not good that ye go too nigh them, for wit ye well 
there are two as good knights as now are living, and therefore, sir, 
I pray you be not too hasty. For peradventure there will be some 
knights be displeased an we come suddenly upon them. As for that, 
said Arthur, I will see her, for I take no force whom I grieve. Sir, 
said Launcelot, ye put yourself in great jeopardy. As for that, said 
the king, we will take the adventure. Right so anon the king rode 
even to her, and saluted her, and said: God you save. Sir, said she, 
ye are welcome. Then the king beheld her, and liked her wonderly 
well. 

With that came Sir Palomides unto Arthur, and said: 
Uncourteous knight, what seekest thou here? thou art uncourte- 
ous to come upon a lady thus suddenly, therefore withdraw thee. 
Sir Arthur took none heed of Sir Palomides’ words, but ever he 
looked still upon Queen Isoud. Then was Sir Palomides wroth, and 
therewith he took a spear, and came hurtling upon King Arthur, 
and smote him down with a spear. When Sir Launcelot saw that 
despite of Sir Palomides, he said to himself: Iam loath to have ado 
with yonder knight, and not for his own sake but for Sir Tristram. 
And one thing I am sure of, if I smite down Sir Palomides I must 
have ado with Sir Tristram, and that were overmuch for me to 
match them both, for they are two noble knights; notwithstand- 
ing, whether I live or I die, needs must I revenge my lord, and so 
will L whatsomever befall of me. And therewith Sir Launcelot cried 
to Sir Palomides: Keep thee from me. And then Sir Launcelot and 
Sir Palomides rushed together with two spears strongly, but Sir 
Launcelot smote Sir Palomides so hard that he went quite out of 
his saddle, and had a great fall. When Sir Tristram saw Sir 
Palomides have that fall, he said to Sir Launcelot: Sir knight, keep 
thee, for I must joust with thee. As for to joust with me, said Sir 
Launcelot, I will not fail you, for no dread I have of you; but lam 
loath to have ado with you an I might choose, for I will that ye wit 


that | must revenge my special lord that was unhorsed unwarly 
and unknightly. And therefore, though I revenged that fall, take 
ye no displeasure therein, for he is to me such a friend that I may 
not see him shamed. 

Anon Sir Tristram understood by his person and by his knightly 
words that it was Sir Launcelot du Lake, and verily Sir Tristram 
deemed that it was King Arthur, he that Sir Palomides had smit- 
ten down. And then Sir Tristram put his spear from him, and put 
Sir Palomides again on horseback, and Sir Launcelot put King 
Arthur on horseback and so departed. So God me help, said Sir 
Tristram unto Palomides, ye did not worshipfully when ye smote 
down that knight so suddenly as ye did. And wit ye well ye did 
yourself great shame, for the knights came hither of their gentle- 
ness to see a fair lady; and that is every good knight's part, to behold 
a fair lady; and ye had not ado to play such masteries afore my 
lady. Wit thou well it will turn to anger, for he that ye smote down 
was King Arthur, and that other was the good knight Sir Launcelot. 
But I shall not forget the words of Sir Launcelot when that he called 
him a man of great worship, thereby I wist that it was King Arthur. 
And as for Sir Launcelot, an there had been five hundred knights 
in the meadow, he would not have refused them, and yet he said 
he would refuse me. By that again I wist that it was Sir Launcelot, 
for ever he forbeareth me in every place, and showeth me great 
kindness; and of all knights, I out-take none, say what men will 
say, he beareth the flower of all chivalry, say it him whosomever 
will. An he be well angered, and that him list to do his utterance 
without any favour, | know him not alive but Sir Launcelot is over 
hard for him, be it on horseback or on foot. I may never believe, 
said Palomides, that King Arthur will ride so privily as a poor errant 
knight. Ah, said Sir Tristram, ye know not my lord Arthur, for all 
knights may learn to be a knight of him. And therefore ye may be 
sorry, said Sir Tristram, of your unkindly deeds to so noble a king. 
And a thing that is done may not be undone, said Palomides. Then 
Sir Tristram sent Queen Isoud unto her lodging in the priory, there 
to behold all the tournament. 


+— CHAPTER LXXIV —* 


HOW THE SECOND DAY PALOMIDES FORSOOK SIR 
TRISTRAM, AND WENT TO THE CONTRARY PARTY 
AGAINST HIM. 


h~ there was a cry unto all knights, that when they heard an 
horn blow they should make jousts as they did the first day. 
And like as the brethren Sir Edward and Sir Sadok began the jousts 
the first day, Sir Uwaine the king’s son Urien and Sir Lucanere de 
Buttelere began the jousts the second day. And at the first 
encounter Sir Uwaine smote down the King’s son of Scots; and Sir 
Lucanere ran against the King of Wales, and they brake their spears 
all to pieces; and they were so fierce both, that they hurtled 
together that both fell to the earth. Then they of Orkney horsed 
against Sir Lucanere. And then came in Sir Tristram de Liones; and 
then Sir Tristram smote down Sir Uwaine and Sir Lucanere; and 
Sir Palomides smote down other two knights; and Sir Gareth smote 
down other two knights. Then said Sir Arthur unto Sir Launcelot: 
See yonder three knights do passingly well, and namely the: first 
that jousted. Sir, said Launcelot, that knight began not yet, but ye 
shall see him this day do marvellously. And then came into the 
place the duke’s son of Orkney, and then they began to do many 
deeds of arms. 

When Sir Tristram saw them so begin, he said to Palomides: 
How feel ye yourself? may ye do this day as ye did yesterday? Nay, 
said Palomides, I feel myself so weary, and so sore bruised of the 
deeds of yesterday, that I may not endure as I did yesterday. That 
me repenteth, said Sir Tristram, for I shall lack you this day. Sir 
Palomides said: Trust not to me, for I may not do as I did. All these 
words said Palomides for to beguile Sir Tristram. Sir, said Sir 
Tristram unto Sir Gareth, then must I trust upon you, wherefore I 
pray you be not far from me to rescue me. An need be, said Sir 
Gareth, I shall not fail you in all that I may do. Then Sir Palomides 
rode by himself; and then in despite of Sir Tristram he put himself 


in the thickest press among them of Orkney, and there he did so 
marvellously deeds of arms that all men had wonder of him, for 
there might none stand him a stroke. 

When Sir Tristram saw Sir Palomides do such deeds, he 
marvelled and said to himself: He is weary of my company. So Sir 
Tristram beheld him a great while and did but little else, for the 
noise and cry was so huge and great that Sir Tristram marvelled 
from whence came the strength that Sir Palomides had there in 
the field. Sir, said Sir Gareth unto Sir Tristram, remember ye not 
of the words that Sir Dinadan said to you yesterday, when he called 
you a coward; forsooth, sir, he said it for none ill, for ye are the 
man in the world that he most loveth, and all that he said was for 
your worship. And therefore, said Sir Gareth to Sir Tristram, let me 
know this day what ye be; and wonder ye not so upon Sir 
Palomides, for he enforceth himself to win all the worship and 
honour from you. I may well believe it, said Sir Tristram. And 
sithen I understand his evil will and his envy, ye shall see, if that 
I enforce myself, that the noise shall be left that now is upon him. 

Then Sir Tristram rode into the thickest of the press, and then 
he did so marvellously well, and did so great deeds of arms, that 
all men said that Sir Tristram did double so much deeds of arms as 
Sir Palomides had done aforehand. And then the noise went plain 
from Sir Palomides, and all the people cried upon Sir Tristram. O 
Jesu, said the people, see how Sir Tristram smiteth down with his 
spear so many knights. And see, said they all, how many knights 
he smiteth down with his sword, and of how many knights he 
rashed off their helms and their shields; and so he beat them all of 
Orkney afore him. How now, said Sir Launcelot unto King Arthur, 
I told you that this day there would a knight play his pageant. 
Yonder rideth a knight ye may see he doth knightly, for he hath 
strength and wind. So God me help, said Arthur to Launcelot, ye 
say sooth, for I saw never a better knight, for he passeth far Sir 
Palomides. Sir, wit ye well, said Launcelot, it must be so of right, 
for it is himself, that noble knight Sir Tristram. I may right well 
believe it, said Arthur. 


But when Sir Palomides heard the noise and the cry was turned 


from him, he rode out on a part and beheld Sir Tristram. And when 
Sir Palomides saw Sir Tristram do so marvellously well he wept 
passingly sore for despite, for he wist well he should no worship 
win that day; for well knew Sir Palomides, when Sir Tristram 
would put forth his strength and his manhood, he should get but 
little worship that day. 


ee A LER LAX V Seer 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM DEPARTED OFF THE FIELD, AND 
AWAKED SIR DINADAN, AND CHANGED HIS ARRAY INTO 
BLAGK 


‘|| came King Arthur, and the King of Northgalis, and Sir 
Launcelot du Lake; and Sir Bleoberis, Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir 
Ector de Maris, these three knights came into the field with Sir 
Launcelot. And then Sir Launcelot with the three knights of his 
kin did so great deeds of arms that all the noise began upon Sir 
Launcelot. And so they beat the King of Wales and the King of 
Scots far aback, and made them to avoid the field; but Sir Tristram 
and Sir Gareth abode still in the field and endured all that ever 
there came, that all men had wonder that any knight might endure 
so many strokes. But ever Sir Launcelot, and his three kinsmen by 
the commandment of Sir Launcelot, forbare Sir Tristram. Then said 
Sir Arthur: Is that Sir Palomides that endureth so well? Nay, said 
Sir Launcelot, wit ye well it is the good knight Sir Tristram, for 
yonder ye may see Sir Palomides beholdeth and hoveth, and doth 
little or nought. And sir, ye shall understand that Sir Tristram 
weeneth this day to beat us all out of the field. And as for me, said 
Sir Launcelot, I shall not beat him, beat him whoso will. Sir, said 
Launcelot unto Arthur, ye may see how Sir Palomides hoveth 
yonder, as though he were in a dream; wit ye well he is full heavy 
that Tristram doth such deeds of arms. Then is he but a fool, said 
Arthur, for never was Sir Palomides, nor never shall be, oftstich 


prowess as Sir Tristram. And if he have any envy at Sir Tristram, 
and cometh in with him upon his side he is a false knight. 

As the king and Sir Launcelot thus spake, Sir Tristram rode priv- 
ily out of the press, that none espied him but La Beale Isoud and 
Sir Palomides, for they two would not let off their eyes upon Sir 
Tristram. And when Sir Tristram came to his pavilions he found Sir 
Dinadan in his bed asleep. Awake, said Tristram, ye ought to be 
ashamed so to sleep when knights have ado in the field. Then Sir 
Dinadan arose lightly and said: What will ye that I shall do? Make 
you ready, said Sir Tristram, to ride with me into the field. So when 
Sir Dinadan was armed he looked upon Sir Tristram’s helm and on 
his shield, and when he saw so many strokes upon his helm and 
upon his shield he said: In good time was I thus asleep, for had I 
been with you; more for shame than any prowess that is in me; 
that I see well now by those strokes that I should have been truly 
beaten as I was yesterday. Leave your japes, said Sir Tristram, and 
come off, that we were in the field again. What, said Sir Dinadan, 
is your heart up? yesterday ye fared as though ye had dreamed. 
So then Sir Tristram was arrayed in black harness. O Jesu, said Sir 
Dinadan, what aileth you this day? meseemeth ye be wilder than 
ye were yesterday. Then smiled Sir Tristram and said to Sir 
Dinadan: Await well upon me; if ye see me overmatched look that 
ye be ever behind me, and I shall make you ready way by God’s 
grace. So Sir Tristram and Sir Dinadan took their horses. All this 
espied Sir Palomides, both their going and their coming, and so did 
La Beale Isoud, for she knew Sir Tristram above all other. 


a—"CAAPTER LXXVI = 


HOM ASIRSRALOMIDESSGEIANGED HISsSHIELDeAN DeHIS 
ARMOUR FOR TO HURT SIR TRISTRAM, AND HOW SIR 
LAWNCEKO TDi TOsSIR TRISTRAM. 


_ when Sir Palomides saw that Sir Tristram was disguised, 
then he thought to do him a shame. So Sir Palomides rode to 
a knight that was sore wounded, that sat under a fair well from 
the field. Sir knight, said Sir Palomides, I pray you to lend me your 
armour and your shield, for mine is over-well known in this field, 
and that hath done me great damage; and ye shall have mine 
armour and my shield that is as sure as yours. I will well, said the 
knight, that ye have mine armour and my shield, if they may do 
you any avail. So Sir Palomides armed him hastily in that knight’s 
armour and his shield that shone as any crystal or silver, and so he 
came riding into the field. And then there was neither Sir Tristram 
nor none of King Arthur's party that knew Sir Palomides. And right 
so as Sir Palomides was come into the field Sir Tristram smote down 
three knights even in the sight of Sir Palomides. And then Sir 
Palomides rode against Sir Tristram, and either met other with 
great spears, that they brast to their hands. And then they dashed 
together with swords eagerly. Then Sir Tristram had marvel what 
knight he was that did battle so knightly with him. Then was Sir 
Tristram wroth, for he felt him passing strong, so that he deemed 
he might not have ado with the remnant of the knights, because 
of the strength of Sir Palomides. So they lashed together and gave 
many sad strokes together, and many knights marvelled what 
knight he might be that so encountered with the black knight, Sir 
Tristram. Full well knew La Beale Isoud that there was Sir 
Palomides that fought with Sir Tristram, for she espied all in her 
window where that she stood, as Sir Palomides changed _ his 
harness with the wounded knight. And then she began to weep so 
heartily for the despite of Sir Palomides that there she swooned. 
Then came in Sir Launcelot with the knights of Orkney. And 


when the other party had espied Sir Launcelot, they cried: Return, 
return, here cometh Sir Launcelot du Lake. So there came knights 
and said: Sir Launcelot, ye must needs fight with yonder knight in 
the black harness, that was Sir Tristram, for he hath almost over- 
come that good knight that fighteth with him with the silver shield, 
that was Sir Palomides. Then Sir Launcelot rode betwixt Sir 
Tristram and Sir Palomides, and Sir Launcelot said to Palomides: 
Sir knight, let me have the battle, for ye have need to be reposed. 
Sir Palomides knew Sir Launcelot well, and so did Sir Tristram, but 
because Sir Launcelot was far hardier knight than himself there- 
fore he was glad, and suffered Sir Launcelot to fight with Sir 
Tristram. For well wist he that Sir Launcelot knew not Sir Tristram, 
and there he hoped that Sir Launcelot should beat or shame Sir 
Tristram, whereof Sir Palomides was full fain. And so Sir Launcelot 
gave Sir Tristram many sad strokes, but Sir Launcelot knew not Sir 
Tristram, but Sir Tristram knew well Sir Launcelot. And thus they 
fought long together, that La Beale Isoud was well-nigh out of her 
mind for sorrow. 

Then Sir Dinadan told Sir Gareth how that knight in the black 
harness was Sir Tristram: And this is Launcelot that fighteth with 
him, that must needs have the better of him, for Sir Tristram hath 
had too much travail this day. Then let us smite him down, said 
Sir Gareth. So it is better that we do, said Sir Dinadan, than Sir 
Tristram be shamed, for yonder hoveth the strong knight with the 
silver shield to fall upon Sir Tristram if need be. Then forthwithal 
Gareth rushed upon Sir Launcelot, and gave him a great stroke 
upon his helm so hard that he was astonied. And then came Sir 
Dinadan with a spear, and he smote Sir Launcelot such a buffet 
that horse and all fell to the earth. O Jesu, said Sir Tristram to Sir 
Gareth and Sir Dinadan, fie for shame, why did ye smite down so 
good a knight as he is, and namely when I had ado with him? now 
ye do yourself great shame, and him no disworship; for I held him 
reasonable hot, though ye had not holpen me. 

Then came Sir Palomides that was disguised, and smote down 
Sir Dinadan from his horse. Then Sir Launcelot, because Sir 
Dinadan had smitten him aforehand, then Sir Launcelot assailed 
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Sir Dinadan passing sore, and Sir Dinadan defended him mightily. 
But well understood Sir Tristram that Sir Dinadan might not 
endure Sir Launcelot, wherefore Sir Tristram was sorry. Then came 
Sir Palomides fresh upon Sir Tristram. And when Sir Tristram saw 
him come, he thought to deliver him at once, because that he 
would help Sir Dinadan, because he stood in great peril with Sir 
Launcelot. Then Sir Tristram hurtled unto Sir Palomides and gave 
him a great buffet, and then Sir Tristram gat Sir Palomides and 
pulled him down underneath him. And so fell Sir Tristram with 
him; and Sir Tristram leapt up lightly and Jeft Sir Palomides, and 
went betwixt Sir Launcelot and Dinadan, and then they began to 
do battle together. 

Right so Sir Dinadan gat Sir Tristram’s horse, and said on high 
that Sir Launcelot might hear it: My lord Sir Tristram, take your 
horse. And when Sir Launcelot heard him name Sir Tristram: O 
Jesu, said Launcelot, what have I done? I am dishonoured. Ah, my 
lord Sir Tristram, said Launcelot, why were ye disguised? ye have 
put yourself in great peril this day; but I pray you noble knight to 
pardon me, for an J had known you we had not done this battle. 
Sir, said Sir Tristram, this is not the first kindness ye showed me. 
So they were both horsed again. 

Then all the people on the one side gave Sir Launcelot the 
honour and the degree, and on the other side all the people gave 
to the noble knight Sir Tristram the honour and the degree; but 
Launcelot said nay thereto: For I am not worthy to have this 
honour, for I will report me unto all knights that Sir Tristram hath 
been longer in the field than L, and he hath smitten down many 
more knights this day than I have done. And therefore I will give 
Sir Tristram my voice and my name, and so I pray all my lords and 
fellows so to do. Then there was the whole voice of dukes and earls, 
barons and knights, that Sir Tristram this day is proved the best 
knight. 


= CHAPTER “LXX Vibe 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM DEPARTED WITH LA BEALE ISOUD, 
AND HOW PALOMIDES FOLLOWED AND EXCUSED HIM. 


HEN they blew unto lodging, and Queen Isoud was led unto her 
te But wit you well she was wroth out of measure with 
Sir Palomides, for she saw all his treason from the beginning to the 
ending. And all this while neither Sir Tristram, neither Sir Gareth 
nor Dinadan, knew not of the treason of Sir Palomides; but after- 
ward ye shall hear that there befell the greatest debate betwixt Sir 
Tristram and Sir Palomides that might be. 

So when the tournament was done, Sir Tristram, Gareth, and 
Dinadan, rode with La Beale Isoud to these pavilions. And ever Sir 
Palomides rode with them in their company disguised as he was. 
But when Sir Tristram had espied him that he was the same knight 
with the shield of silver that held him so hot that day: Sir knight, 
said Sir Tristram, wit ye well here is none that hath need of your 
fellowship, and therefore I pray you depart from us. Sir Palomides 
answered again as though he had not known Sir Tristram: Wit you 
well, sir knight, from this fellowship will I never depart, for one of 
the best knights of the world commanded me to be in this 
company, and till he discharge me of my service I will not be 
discharged. By that Sir Tristram knew that it was Sir Palomides. 
Ah, Sir Palomides, said the noble knight Sir Tristram, are ye such 
a knight? Ye have been named wrong, for ye have long been called 
a gentle knight, and as this day ye have showed me great ungentle- 
ness, for ye had almost brought me unto my death. But, as for you, 
J suppose | should have done well enough, but Sir Launcelot with 
you was overmuch; for I know no knight living but Sir Launcelot 
is over good for him, an he will do his uttermost. Alas, said Sir 
Palomides, are ye my lord Sir Tristram? Yea, sir, and that ye know 
well enough. By my knighthood, said Palomides, until now I knew 
you not; | weened that ye had been the King of Ireland, for well I 
wot ye bare his arms. His arms I bare, said Sir Tristram, and that 
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will I stand by, for I won them once in a field of a full noble knight, 
his name was Sir Marhaus; and with great pain I won that knight, 
for there was none other recover, but Sir Marhaus died through 
false leeches; and yet was he never yolden to me. Sir, said 
Palomides, I weened ye had been turned upon Sir Launcelot’s 
party, and that caused me to turn. Ye say well, said Sir Tristram, 
and so I take you, and I forgive you. 

So then they rode into their pavilions; and when they were 
alighted they unarmed them and washed their faces and hands, 
and so yode unto meat, and were set at their table. But when Isoud 
saw Sir Palomides she changed then her colours, and for wrath she 
might not speak. Anon Sir Tristram espied her countenance and 
said: Madam, for what cause make ye us such cheer? we have been 
sore travailed this day. Mine own lord, said La Beale Isoud, for 
God's sake be ye not displeased with me, for I may none otherwise 
do; for I saw this day how ye were betrayed and nigh brought to 
your death. Truly, sir, I saw every deal, how and in what wise, and 
therefore, sir, how should I suffer in your presence such a felon 
and traitor as Sir Palomides; for I saw him with mine eyes, how he 
beheld you when ye went out of the field. For ever he hoved still 
upon his horse till he saw you come in againward. And then forth- 
withal I saw him ride to the hurt knight, and changed harness with 
him, and then straight I saw him how he rode into the field. And 
anon as he had found you he encountered with you, and thus 
wilfully Sir Palomides did battle with you; and as for him, sir, I was 
not greatly afraid, but J dread sore Launcelot, that knew you not. 
Madam, said Palomides, ye may say whatso ye will, I may not 
contrary you, but by my knighthood I knew not Sir Tsieam. Sir 
Palomides, said Sir Tristram, I will take your excuse, but well I wot 
ye spared me but little, but all is pardoned on my part. Then La 
Beale Isoud held down her head and said no more at that time. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR AND SIR LAUNCELOT CAME 
UNTO THEIR PAVILIONS AS THEY SAT AT SUPPER, 
AND OF SIR PALOMIDES. 


ND therewithal two knights armed came unto the pavilion, 
peo there they alighted both, and came in armed at all pieces. 
Fair knights, said Sir Tristram, ye are to blame to come thus armed 
at all pieces upon me while we are at our meat; if ye would 
anything when we were in the field there might ye have eased 
your hearts. Not so, said the one of those knights, we come not for 
that intent, but wit ye well Sir Tristram, we be come hither as your 
friends. And Iam come here, said the one, for to see you, and this 
knight is come for to see La Beale Isoud. Then said Sir Tristram: I 
require you do off your helms that I may see you. That will we do 
at your desire, said the knights. And when their helms were off, 
Sir Tristram thought that he should know them. 

Then said Sir Dinadan privily unto Sir Tristram: Sir, that is Sir 
Launcelot du Lake that spake unto you first, and the other is my 
lord King Arthur. Then, said Sir Tristram unto La Beale Isoud, 
Madam arise, for here is my lord, King Arthur. Then the king and 
the queen kissed, and Sir Launcelot and Sir Tristram braced either 
other in arms, and then there was joy without measure; and at the 
request of La Beale Isoud, King Arthur and Launcelot were 
unarmed, and then there was merry talking. Madam, said Sir 
Arthur, it is many a day sithen that I have desired to see you, for 
ye have been praised so far; and now I dare say ye are the fairest 
that ever I saw, and Sir Tristram is as fair and as good a knight as 
any that I know; therefore me beseemeth ye are well beset 
together. Sir, God thank you, said the noble knight, Sir Tristram, 
and Isoud; of your great goodness and largess ye are peerless. Thus 
they talked of many things and of all the whole jousts. But for what 
cause, said King Arthur, were ye, Sir Tristram, against us? Ye are 
a knight of the Table Round; of right ye should have been with us. 


Sir, said Sir Tristram, here is Dinadan, and Sir Gareth your own 
nephew, caused me to be against you. My lord Arthur, said Gareth, 
I may well bear the blame, but it were Sir Tristram’s own deeds. 
That may I repent, said Dinadan, for this unhappy Sir Tristram 
brought us to this tournament, and many great buffets he caused 
us to have. Then the king and Launcelot laughed that they might 
not sit. 

What knight was that, said Arthur, that held you so short, this 
with the shield of silver? Sir, said Sir Tristram, here he sitteth at 
this board. What, said Arthur, was it Sir Palomides? Wit ye well it 
was he, said La Beale Isoud. So God me help, said Arthur, that was 
unknightly done of you of so good a knight, for I have heard many 
people call you a courteous knight. Sir, said Palomides, I knew not 
Sir Tristram, for he was so disguised. So God me help, said 
Launcelot, it may well be, for I knew not Sir Tristram; but I marvel 
why ye turned on our party. That was dene*for the*same. cause, 
said Launcelot. As for that, said Sir Tristram, I have pardoned him, 
and I would be right loath to leave his fellowship, for I love right 
well his company: so they left off and talked of other things. 

And in the evening King Arthur and Sir Launcelot departed 
unto their lodging; but wit ye well Sir Palomides had envy heartily, 
for all that night he had never rest in his bed, but wailed and wept 
out of measure. So on the morn Sir Tristram, Gareth, and Dinadan 
arose early, and then they went unto Sir Palomides’ chamber, and 
there they found him fast asleep, for he had all night watched, and 
it was seen upon his cheeks that he had wept full sore. Say noth- 
ing, said Sir Tristram, for lam sure he hath taken anger and sorrow 
for the rebuke that I gave to him, and La Beale Isoud. 


a (CHAPTER LXXIX == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND SIR PALOMIDES DID THE NEXT 
DAY, AND HOW KING ARTHUR WAS UNHORSED. 


HEN Sir Tristram let call Sir Palomides, and bade him make him 
lee for it was time to go to the field. When they were ready 
they were armed, and clothed all in red, both Isoud and all they; 
and so they led her passing freshly through the field, into the priory 
where was her lodging. And then they heard three blasts blow, and 
every king and knight dressed him unto the field. And the first that 
was ready to joust was Sir Palomides and Sir Kainus le Strange, a 
knight of the Table Round. And so they two encountered together, 
but Sir Palomides smote Sir Kainus so hard that he smote him quite 
over his horse’s croup. And forthwithal Sir Palomides smote down 
another knight, and brake then his spear, and pulled out his sword 
and did wonderly well. And then the noise began greatly upon Sir 
Palomides. Lo, said King Arthur, yonder Palomides beginneth to 
play his pageant. So God me help, said Arthur, he is a passing good 
knight. And right as they stood talking thus, in came Sir Tristram 
as thunder, and he encountered with Sir Kay the Seneschal, and 
there he smote him down quite from his horse; and with that same 
spear Sir Tristram smote down three knights more, and then he 
pulled out his sword and did marvellously. Then the noise and cry 
changed from Sir Palomides and turned to Sir Tristram, and all the 
people cried: O Tristram, O Tristram. And then was Sir Palomides 
clean forgotten. 

How now, said Launcelot unto Arthur, yonder rideth a knight 
that playeth his pageants. So God me help, said Arthur to 
Launcelot, ye shall see this day that yonder two knights shall here 
do this day wonders. Sir, said Launcelot, the one knight waiteth 
upon the other, and enforceth himself through envy to pass the 
noble knight Sir Tristram, and he knoweth not of the privy envy 
the which Sir Palomides hath to him; for all that the noble Sir 
Tristram doth is through clean knighthood. And then Sir Gareth 


and Dinadan did wonderly great deeds of arms, as two noble 
knights, so that King Arthur spake of them great honour and 
worship; and the kings and knights of Sir Tristram’s side did pass- 
ingly well, and held them truly together. Then Sir Arthur and Sir 
Launcelot took their horses and dressed them, and gat into the 
thickest of the press. And there Sir Tristram unknowing smote 
down King Arthur, and then Sir Launcelot would have rescued 
him, but there were so many upon Sir Launcelot that they pulled 
him down from his horse. And then the King of Ireland and the 
King of Scots with their knights did their pain to take King Arthur 
and Sir Launcelot prisoner. When Sir Launcelot heard them say so, 
he fared as it had been an hungry lion, for he fared so that no 
knight durst nigh him. 

Then came Sir Ector de Maris, and he bare a spear against Sir 
Palomides, and brast it upon him all to shivers. And then Sir Ector 
came again and gave Sir Palomides such a dash with a sword that 
he stooped down upon his saddle bow. And forthwithal Sir Ector 
pulled down Sir Palomides under his feet; andethensSir-Ectomde 
Maris gat Sir Launcelot du Lake an horse, and brought it to him, 
and bade him mount upon him; but Sir Palomides leapt afore and 
gat the horse by the bridle, and leapt into the saddle. So God me 
help, said Launcelot, ye are better worthy to have that horse than 
I. Then Sir Ector brought Sir Launcelot another horse. Gramercy, 
said Launcelot unto his brother. And so when he was horsed again, 
with one spear he smote down four knights. And then Sir 
Launcelot brought to King Arthur one of the best of the four 
horses. Then Sir Launcelot with King Arthur and a few of his 
knights of Sir Launcelot’s kin did marvellous deeds; for that time, 
as the book recordeth, Sir Launcelot smote down and pulled down 
thirty knights. Notwithstanding the other party held them so fast 
together that King Arthur and his knights were overmatched. And 
when Sir Tristram saw that, what labour King Arthur and his 
knights, and in especial the noble deeds that Sir Launcelot did with 
his own hands, he marvelled greatly. 
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HOW SIR TRISTRAM TURNED TO KING ARTHURS SIDE, 
AND HOW PALOMIDES WOULD NOT. 


HEN Sir Tristram called unto him Sir Palomides, Sir Gareth, and 

Sir Dinadan, and said thus to them: My fair fellows, wit ye well 
that I will turn unto King Arthur’s party, for I saw never so few 
men do so well, and it will be shame unto us knights that be of the 
Round Table to see our lord King Arthur, and that noble knight Sir 
Launcelot, to be dishonoured. It will be well done, said Sir Gareth 
and Sir Dinadan. Do your best, said Palomides, for I will not change 
my party that I came in withal. That is for my sake, said Sir 
Tristram; God speed you in your journey. And so departed Sir 
Palomides from them. Then Sir Tristram, Gareth, and Dinadan, 
turned with Sir Launcelot. And then Sir Launcelot smote down the 
King of Ireland quite from his horse; and so Sir Launcelot smote 
down the King of Scots, and the King of Wales; and then Sir Arthur 
ran unto Sir Palomides and smote him quite from his horse; and 
then Sir Tristram bare down all that he met. Sir Gareth and Sir 
Dinadan did there as noble knights; then all the parties began to 
flee. Alas, said Palomides, that ever I should see this day, for now 
have I lost all the worship that I won; and then Sir Palomides went 
his way wailing, and so withdrew him till he came to a well, and 
there he put his horse from him, and did off his armour, and wailed 
and wept like as he had been a wood man. Then many knights 
gave the prize to Sir Tristram, and there were many that gave the 
prize unto Sir Launcelot. Fair lords, said Sir Tristram, I thank you 
of the honour ye would give me, but I pray you heartily that ye 
would give your voice to Sir Launcelot, for by my faith, said Sir 
Tristram, I will give Sir Launcelot my voice. But Sir Launcelot 
would not have it, and so the prize was given betwixt them both. 
Then every man rode to his lodging, and Sir Bleoberis and Sir 
Ector rode with Sir Tristram and La Beale Isoud unto their pavil- 
ions. Then as Sir Palomides was at the well wailing and weeping, 


there came by him flying the kings of Wales and of Scotland, and 
they saw Sir Palomides in that arage. Alas, said they, that so noble 
aman as ye be should be in this array. And then those kings gat 
Sir Palomides’ horse again, and made him to arm him and mount 
upon his horse, and so he rode with them, making great dole. So 
when Sir Palomides came nigh the pavilions thereas Sir Tristram 
and La Beale Isoud was in, then Sir Palomides prayed the two kings 
to abide him there the while that he spake with Sir Tristram. And 
when he came to the port of the pavilions, Sir Palomides said on 
high: Where art thou, Sir Tristram de Liones? Sir, said Dinadan, 
that is Palomides. What, Sir Palomides, will ye not come in here 
among us? Fie on thee, traitor, said Palomides, for wit you well an 
it were daylight as it is night I should slay thee, mine own hands. 
And if ever I may get thee, said Palomides, thou shalt die for this 
day’s deed. Sir Palomides, said Sir Tristram, ye write me with 
wrong, for had ye done as I did ye had won worship. But sithen 
ye give me so large warning I shall be well ware of you. Fie on 
thee, traitor, said Palomides, and therewith departed. 

Then on the morn Sir Tristram, Bleoberis, and Sir Ector de 
Maris, Sir Gareth, Sir Dinadan, what by water and what by land, 
they brought La Beale Isoud unto Joyous Gard, and there reposed 
them a seven night, and made all the mirths and disports that they 
could devise. And King Arthur and his knights drew unto Camelot, 
and Sir Palomides rode with the two kings; and ever he made the 
greatest dole that any man could think, for he was not all only so 
dolorous for the departing from La Beale Isoud, but he was a part 
as sorrowful to depart from the fellowship of Sir Tristram, fOm oir 
Tristram was so kind and so gentle that when Sir Palomides 
remembered him thereof he might never be merry. 
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HOW SIR®BLE@BERIS*ARD SIR°EC TOR REPORTED TO 
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o at the seven nights’ end Sir Bleoberis and Sir Ector departed 
Sear Sir Tristram and from the queen; and these two good 
knights had great gifts; and Sir Gareth and Sir Dinadan abode with 
Sir Tristram. And when Sir Bleoberis and Sir Ector were come there 
as the Queen Guenever was lodged, in a castle by the seaside, and 
through the grace of God the queen was recovered of her malady, 
then she asked the two knights from whence they came. They said 
that they came from Sir Tristram and from La Beale Isoud. How 
doth Sir Tristram, said the queen, and La Beale Isoud? Truly, said 
those two knights, he doth as a noble knight should do; and as for 
the Queen Isoud, she is peerless of all ladies; for to speak of her 
beauty, bounté, and mirth, and of her goodness, we saw never her 
match as far as we have ridden and gone. O mercy Jesu, said Queen 
Guenever, so saith all the people that have seen her and spoken 
with her. God would that I had part of her conditions; and it is 
misfortuned me of my sickness while that tournament endured. 
And as I suppose I shall never see in all my life such an assembly 
of knights and ladies as ye have done. 

Then the knights told her how Palomides won the degree at the 
first day with great noblesse; and the second day Sir Tristram won 
the degree; and the third day Sir Launcelot won the degree. Well, 
said Queen Guenever, who did best all these three days? So God 
me help, said these knights, Sir Launcelot and Sir Tristram had least 
dishonour. And wit ye well Sir Palomides did passing well and 
mightily; but he turned against the party that he came in withal, 
and that caused him to lose a great part of his worship, for it 
seemed that Sir Palomides is passing envious. Then shall he never 
win worship, said Queen Guenever, for an it happeth an envious 
man once to win worship he shall be dishonoured twice therefore: 
and for this cause all men of worship hate an envious man, and 


will shew him no favour, and he that is courteous, and kind, and 
gentle, hath favour in every place. 
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Pant 23 
T heR ecovery and theR eturn of S ir L auncelot 
he 
cam into a fayre medow where he founde a pavelon. And 
thereby uppon a tre hynge a whyght shylde, and two swerdys 30 
hynge thereby, and two spearys lened thereby to a tre. And 
whan sir Launcelot saw the swerdys, anone he lepte to the 
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tone swerde, and clyched that swerde in hys honde and drew 
hitte oute. And than he laysshed at the shylde, that all the 
medow range of the dyntys, that he gaff such a noyse as ten 
knyghtes hadde fought togydyrs. 

Than cam furth a dwarff, and lepe unto sir Launcelot, and 
wolde have had the swerde oute of his honde. And than sir 
Launcelot toke hym by the bothe shuldrys and threw hym 
unto the grounde, that he felle uppon hys nek and had nygh 
brokyn hit. And therewythall the dwarff cryede helpe. 

Than there com furth a lykly knyght and well apparaylede 
in scarlet furred with menyvere. And anone as he saw sir 
Launcelot he demed that he shulde be oute of hys wytte, and 
than he seyde wyth fayre speche, 

‘Good man, ley downe that swerde! For as mesemyth 
thou haddyst more nede of a slepe and of warme clothis than 
to welde that swerde.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘com nat to nyghe, for 
and thou do, wyte thou well I woll sle the!’ 

And whan the knyght of the pavylon saw that, he starte 
bakwarde into hys pavylon. And than the dwarffe armed hym 
lyghtly, and so the knyght thought by force and myght to 
have takyn the swerde fro sir Launcelot. And so he cam 
steppynge uppon hym, and whan sir Launcelot saw hym com 
so armed wyth hys swerde in hys honde, than sir Launcelot 
flowghe to hym wyth suche a myght, and smote hym uppon 
the helme suche a buffet, that the stroke troubled his brayne, 
and therewythall the swerde brake in three. And the knyght 
felle to the erthe and semed as he had bene dede, the bloode 
brastynge oute of his mowthe, nose, and eares. 

And than sir Launcelot ran into the pavelon, and russhed 
evyn into the warme bedde. And there was a lady that lay in 
that bedde; and anone she gate her smokke, and ran oute of 
the pavylon, and whan she sawe her lorde lye at the grounde 
lyke to be dede, than she cryed and wepte as she had bene 
madde. And so wyth her noyse the knyght awaked oute of 
his sowghe, and loked up weykly wyth his yen. 


1 C' one swerde and tooke hit in 5 C lepte 8-9 C' to the ground vpon his 
neck that he had al moost broken his neck and there with alle 20 C bakward 
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And than he asked where was that madde man whyche 
had yevyn hym suche a buffette, ‘for suche a one had I never 
of mannes honde!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the dwarff, ‘hit is nat youre worshyp to hurte 
hym, for he ys a man oute of his wytte; and doute ye nat he 
hath bene a man of grete worshyp, and for som hartely sorow 
that he hath takyn he ys fallyn madde. And mesemyth,’ 
seyde the dwarff, ‘that he resembelyth muche unto sir Laun- 
celot, for hym I sawe at the turnemente of Lonezep.’ 

“Jesu defende,’ seyde that knyght, ‘that ever that noble 
knyght, sir Launcelot, sholde be in suche a plyght! But 
whatsomever he be,’ seyde that knyght, ‘harme woll I none 
do hym.’ 

And this knyghtes name was sir Blyaunte, the whyche 
seyde unto the dwarff, 

‘Go thou faste on horsebak unto my brother, sir Sely- 
vaunte, whyche ys in the castell Blanke, and telle hym of 
myne adventure, and byd hym brynge wyth hym an horse- 
lytter. And than woll we beare thys knyght unto my castell.’ 

So the dwarff rode faste, and he cam agayn and brought 
sir Selyvaunte wyth hym, and six men wyth an horse-lytter. 
And so they toke up the fethir bedde wyth sir Launcelot, and 
so caryed all away wyth hem unto the castell Blanke, and he 
never awaked tylle he was wythin the castell. And than they 
bounde hys handys and hys feete, and gaff hym good metys 
and good drynkys, and brought hym agayne to hys strengthe 
and his fayrenesse. But in hys wytte they cowde nat brynge 
hym, nother to know hymselff. And thus was sir Launcelot 
there more than a yere and an halff, honestely arayed and 
fayre faryn wythall. 

Than uppon a day thys lorde of that castell, sir Blyaunte, 
toke hys armys on horsebak wyth a speare to seke adven- 
tures. And as he rode in a foreyste there mette hym to 
knyghtes adventures: that one was sir Brewnys Saunze Pité, 
and hys brother, sir Bartelot. And thes two ran bothe at 
onys on sir Bleaunte and brake theyre spearys uppon hys 
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body. And than they drewe there swerdys and made grete 
batayle, and foughte longe togydyrs. But at the laste sir 
Blyaunte was sore wounded and felte hymselffe faynte, and 
anone he fledde on horsebak towarde hys castell. 

And as they cam hurlyng undir the castell, there was 
sir Launcelot at a wyndow, and saw how two knyghtes 
layde uppon sir Blyaunte wyth there swerdys. And whan sir 
Launcelot saw that, yet as woode as he was he was sory for 
hys lorde, sir Blyaunte. And than in a brayde sir Launcelot 
brake hys chaynes of hys leggys and of hys armys, and in the 
breakynge he hurte hys hondys sore; and so sir Launcelot 
ran oute at a posterne, and there he mette wyth tho two 
knyghtes that chaced syr Blyaunte. And there he pulled 
downe sir Bartelot wyth his bare hondys frome hys horse, 
and therewythall he wrothe oute the swerde oute of hys 
honde, and so he lepe unto sir Brewse and gaff hym suche a 
buffette upon the hede that he tumbeled bakwarde over hys 
horse croupe. 

And whan sir Bartelot saw hys brother have suche a 
buffet he gate a speare in hys honde, and wolde have renne 
sir Launcelot thorow. And that saw sir Blyaunte and strake 
of the hande of sir Bartelot. And than sir Brewse and sir 
Bartelot gate there horsis and fledde away as faste as they 
myght. 

So whan sir Selyvaunte cam and saw what sir Launcelot 
had done for hys brother, than he thanked God, and so ded 
hys brother, that ever they ded hym ony good. But whan 
sir Blyaunte sawe that sir Launcelot was hurte wyth the 
ee of hys irons, than was he h[e]vy that ever he bounde 

ym. 

‘I pray you, brother, sir Selyvaunte, bynde hym no more, 
for he ys happy and gracyous.’ 

Than they made grete joy of sir Launcelot, and [they 
bounde hym no more. And] so he bode thereaff(t)ir an halff 
yere and more. 


1 C drewe oute swerdes 5-6 C Castel where as sir launcelot lay in a g in 
a brayde not in Ct 10 C’ brake the chaynes fro his legges 15 C wrothe hys 
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And so on a morne sir Launcelot was ware where cam a 
grete bore wyth many houndys afftir hym, but the boore was 
so bygge ther myght no houndys tary hym. And so the 
hunters camaftir, blowynge there hornys, bothe uppon horse- 
backe and som uppon foote, and than sir Launcelot was 
ware where one alyght and tyed hys horse tyllea tre and lened 
hys speare ayenst the tre. So there cam syr Launcelot and 
founde the horse, and a good swerde tyed to the sadyll bowe, 
and anone sir Launcelot lepe into the sadyll and gate that 
speare in hys honde, and than he rode faste aftir the boore. 

And anone he was ware where he sate, and his ars to a 
roche, faste by an ermytayge. And than sir Launcelot ran at 
the boore wyth hys speare and all to-shyvird his speare. And 
therewyth the boore turned hym lyghtly, and rove oute the 
longys and the harte of the horse, that sir Launcelot felle to 
the erthe; and, or ever he myght gete frome hys horse, the 
bore smote hym on the brawne of the thyghe up unto the 
howghe-boone. And than sir Launcelot was wrothe, and up 
he gate uppon hys feete, and toke hys swerde and smote of 
the borys hede at one stroke. 

And therewythall cam oute the ermyte and saw hym have 
suche a wounde. Anone he meaned hym, and wolde have 
had hym home unto his ermytage. But whan sir Launcelot 
harde hym speake, he was so wrothe wyth hys wounde that 
he ran uppon the ermyte to have slayne hym. Than the 
ermyte ran away, and whan sir Launcelot myght nat over- 
gete hym he threw his swerde aftir hym, for he myght no 
farther for bledynge. Than the ermyte turned agayne and 
asked sir Launcelot how he was hurte. 

‘A, my fealow,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘this boore hath 
byttyn me sore!’ 

‘Than com ye wyth me,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘and I shall 
heale you.’ 


1 Con the morne erly syr 2 C houndes nyghe hym 3 C tere hym 6C 
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‘Go thy way,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and deale nat wyth 
me!’ 

Than the ermyte ran his way, and there he mette wyth a 
goodly knyght 'wyth many men!. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘here is faste by my place the good- 
lyest man that ever I sawe, and he ys sore wounded wyth a 
boore, and yet he hath slayne the bore. But well I wote,’ 
seyde the good man, ‘and he be nat holpyn, he shall dye of 
that wounde, and that were grete pité.’ 

Than that knyght at the desyre of the ermyte gate a carte, 
and therein he put the boore and sir Launcelot; for he was so 
fyeble that thei myght ryght easyly deale with hym. And so 
sir Launcelot was brought unto the ermytayge, and there the 
ermyte healed hym of hys wounde. But the ermyte myght 
nat fynde hym his sustenaunce, and so he empeyred and 
wexed fyeble bothe of body and of hys wytte: for de- 
faute of sustenaunce he waxed more wooder than he was 
aforetyme. 

And than uppon a day sir Launcelot ran his way into the 
foreyste; and by the adventure he com to the cité of Corbyn 
where dame Elayne was, that bare Galahad, sir Launcelottys 
sonne. And so whan he was entyrde into the towne he ran 
thorow the towne to the castell; and than all the yonge men 
of that cité ran aftir sir Launcelot, and there they threwe 
turvis at hym and gaff hym many sad strokys. And ever as 
sir Launcelot myght reche ony of them, he threw them so 
that they wolde never com in hys hondes no more, for of som 
he brake the leggys and armys. 

And so he fledde into the castell, and than cam oute 
knyghtes and squyars and rescowed sir Launcelot. Whan 
they behylde hym and loked uppon hys persone, they thought 
they never sawe so goodly a man. And whan they sawe so 
many woundys uppon hym, they demed that he had bene a 
man of worshyp. And than they ordayned hym clothis to hys 
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body, and straw and lytter undir the gate of the castell to lye 
in. And so every day they wolde throw hym mete and set 
hym drynke, but there was but feaw that wolde brynge hym 
mete to hys hondys. 

So hit befelle that kyng Pelles had a neveaw whos name 
was Caster; and so he desyred of the kynge to be made 
knyght, and at hys owne rekeyste the kynge made hym 
knyght at the feste of Candylmasse. And whan sir Castor 
was made knyght, that same day he gaff many gownys. And 
than sir Castor sente for the foole, whych was sir Launcelot; 
and whan he was cam afore sir Castor, he gaff sir Launcelot 
a robe of scarlet and all that longed unto hym. And whan 
sir Launcelot was so arayed lyke a knyght, he was the 
semelyeste man in all the courte, and none so well made. 

So whan he sye hys tyme he wente into the gardyne, and 
there he layde hym downe by a welle and slepte. And so at 
aftir none dame Elayne and her maydyns cam into the gar- 
dyne to sporte them. And as they romed up and downe one 
of dame Elaynes maydens aspyed where lay a goodly man by 
the well slepynge. 

“Peas,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘and sey no worde, but shew 
me that man where he lyeth.’ 

So anone she brought dame Elayne where he lay. And 
whan that she behylde hym, anone she felle in remembraunce 
of hym and knew hym veryly for sir Launcelot. And there- 
wythall she felle on wepynge so hartely that she sanke evyn to 
the erthe. And whan she had thus wepte a grete whyle, than 
she arose and called her maydyns and seyde she was syke. 
And so she yode oute of the gardyne as streyte to her fadir as 
she cowde, and there she toke hym by herselff aparte; and 
than she seyde, 

‘A, my dere fadir! now I have nede of your helpe, and but 
yf that ye helpe me now, farewell my good dayes forever!’ 
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‘What ys that, doughter?” seyde kynge Pelles. 

‘In youre gardyne | was to sporte me, and there, by the 
welle, I founde sir Launcelot du Lake slepynge.’ 

‘I may nat byleve hit!’ seyde kynge Pelles. 

‘Truly, sir, he ys there!” she seyde. ‘And mesemyth he 
shulde be yet distracke oute of hys wytte.’ 

‘Than holde you stylle,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and lat me deale. 

Than the kynge called unto hym suche as he moste 
trusted, a four persones, and dame Elayne, hys doughter, and 
dame Brusen, her servaunte. And whan they cam to the 
welle and behylde sir Launcelot, anone dame Brusen seyde 
to the kynge, 

‘We muste be wyse how we deale wyth hym, for thys 
knyght ys oute of hys mynde, and yf we awake hym rudely, 
what he woll do we all know nat. And therefore abyde ye 
a whyle, and I shall throw an inchauntemente uppon hym, 
that he shall nat awake of an owre.’ 

And so she ded, and than the kynge commaunded that all 
people shulde avoyde, that none shulde be in that way thereas 
the kynge wolde com. And so whan thys was done thes four 
men and thes ladyes layde honde on sir Launcelot, and so 
they bare hym into a towre, and so into a chambir where was 
the holy vessell of the Sankgreall. And byfore that holy 
vessell sir Launcelot was layde. And there cam an holy 
man and unhylled that vessell, and so by myracle and by 
vertu of that holy vessell sir Launcelot was heled and 
recoverde. 

And as sone as he was awaked he groned and syghed, and 
complayned hym sore of hys woodnes and strokys that he 
had had. And as sone as sir Launcelot saw kynge Pelles and 
dame Elayne, he waxed ashamed and seyde thus: 

‘A, Lorde Jesu, how cam I hydir? For Goddys sake, my 
fayre lorde, lat me wyte how that I cam hydir.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘into thys contrey ye cam lyke 
a mased man, clene oute of youre wytte. And here have ye 
ben kepte as a foole, and no cryature here knew what ye 
were, untyll by fortune a mayden of myne brought me unto 
you whereas ye lay slepynge by a well. And anone as I 
veryly behylde you [I knewe you]. Than I tolde my fadir, 
and so were ye brought afore thys holy vessell, and by the 
vertu of hit thus were ye healed.’ 

‘A, Jesu, mercy!’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘Yf this be sothe, 
how many be there that knowyth of my woodnes?” 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘no mo but my 
fadir, and I, and dame Brusen.’ 

‘Now, for Crystes love,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘kepe hit 
counceyle and lat no man knowe hit in the worlde! For I am 
sore ashamed that I have be myssefortuned, for I am 
banysshed the contrey of [Logrys for ever.’ (That is for to 
sey the contrey of] Inglonde). 

And so sir Launcelot lay more than a fourtenyght or ever 
that he myght styrre for sorenes. And than uppon a day he 
seyde unto dame Elayne thes wordis: 

‘Fayre lady Elayne, for youre sake I have had muche care 
and angwyshe, hit nedyth nat to reherse hit, ye know how. 
Natwythstondynge I know well I have done fowle to you 
whan that I drew my swerde to you to have slayne you uppon 
the morne aftir whan that I had layne wyth you. And all was 
for the cause that ye and dame Brusen made me for to lye be 
you magry myne hede. And as ye sey, sir Galahad, your 
sonne, was begotyn.’ 

‘That ys trouthe,’ seyde dame Elayne. 

‘Than woll ye for my sake’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘go ye 
unto youre fadir and gete me a place of hym wherein I may 
dwelle? For in the courte of kynge Arthure may I never 
com. 

‘Sir,’ seyde dame Eleyne, ‘I woll lyve and dye wyth you, 
only for youre sake; and yf my lyff myght nat avayle you and 
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my dethe myght avayle you, wyte you well I wolde dye for 
youre sake. And I woll to my fadir, and I am ryght sure 
there ys [no]thynge that I can desyre of hym but I shall have 
hit. And wher ye be, [my] lorde sir Launcelot, doute ye nat 
but I woll be wyth you, wyth all the servyse that I may do.’ 

So furthwythall she wente to her fadir and sayde, 

‘Sir, my lorde sir Launcelot desyreth to be hyre by you in 
som castell off youres.’ 

‘Well, doughter,’ seyde the kynge, ‘sytthyn hit is his 
desyre to abyde in this marchis, he shall be in the castell 
of Blyaunte, and there shall ye be wyth hym, and twenty of 
the fayryste yonge ladyes that bene in thys contrey, and 
they shall be all of the grettyst blood in this contrey; and 
ye shall have twenty knyghtes wyth you. For, doughter, 
I woll that ye wyte we all be honowred by the blood of 
sir Launcelot.’ 

Than wente dame Elayne unto sir Launcelot and tolde 
hym all how her fadir had devysed. Than cam a knyght 
whyche was called sir Castor, that was neveaw unto kynge 
Pelles, and he cam unto sir Launcelot and asked hym what 
was hys name. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘my name ys Le Shyvalere III 
Mafeete, that ys to sey “‘the knyght that hath trespassed”’.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Castor, ‘hit may well be so, but ever me- 
semyth youre name shulde be sir Launcelot du Lake, for or 
now I have seyne you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye ar nat jantyll, for I put a case 
that my name were sir Launcelot and that hyt lyste me nat 
to dyscover my name, what shulde hit greve you here to kepe 
my counsell and ye nat hurte thereby? But wyte you well, 
and ever hit lye in my power, I shall greve you, and ever I 
inete with you in my way!’ 

Than sir Castor kneled adowne and besought sir Launce- 
lot of mercy: ‘for I shall never uttir what ye be whyle that ye 
ar in thys partyes.’ 
2Cwille goto ryght sot inC 9 is not in S 12 yonge not in C a) 
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Than sir Launcelot pardowned hym. And so kynge Pelles 
wyth twenty knyghtes and dame Elayne wyth her twenty 
ladyes rode unto the castel of Blyaunte that stood in 
an ilonde beclosed envyrowne wyth a fayre watir deep and 
layrge. And whan they were there sir Launcelot lat calle hit 
the Joyus Ile; and there was he called none otherwyse but 
Le Shyvalere Mafete, ‘the knyght that hath trespast’. 

Than sir Launcelot lete make hym a shylde all of sable, 
and a quene crowned in the myddis of sylver, and a knyght 
clene armed knelynge afore her. And every day onys, for 
ony myrthis that all the ladyes myght make hym, he wolde 
onys every day loke towarde the realme of Logrys, where 
kynge Arthure and quene Gwenyver was, and than wolde 
he falle uppon a wepyng as hys harte shulde to-braste. 

So hit befelle that tyme sir Launcelot harde of a justynge 
faste by, wythin three leagis. Than he called unto hym a 
dwarff, and he bade hym go unto that justynge: 

‘And or ever the knyghtes departe, loke that thou make 
there a cry, in hyrynge of all knyghtes, that there ys one 
knyght in Joyus Ile, whyche ys the castell of Blyaunte, and sey 
that hys name ys Le Shyvalere Mafete, that woll juste ayenst 
knyghtes all that woll com. And who that puttyth that knyght 
to the wars, he shall have a fayre maydyn and a jarfawcon.’ 

So whan this cry was cryed, unto Joyus Ile drew the 
numbir of fyve hondred knyghtes. And wyte you well there 
was never seyne in kynge Arthurs dayes one knyght that ded 
so muche dedys of armys as sir Launcelot ded tho three 
dayes togydyrs. For, as the boke makyth truly mencyon, he 
had the bettir of all the fyve hondred knyghtes, and there 
was nat one slayne of them. And aftir that sir Launcelot 
made them all a grete feste. 

And in the meanewhyle cam sir Percyvale de Galys and 
sir Ector de Marys undir that castell whyche was called the 
Joyus Ile. And as they behylde that gay castell they wolde 
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have gone to that castell, but they myght nat for the brode 
watir, and brydge coude they fynde none. Than were they 
ware on the othir syde where stoode a lady wyth a spar- 
hawke on her honde, and sir Percyvale called unto her and 
asked that lady who was in that castell. 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ she seyde, ‘here wythin thys castell ys 
the fayryste lady in thys londe, and her name is dame Elayne. 
Also we have in thys castell one of the fayryste knyghtes and 
the myghtyest man that ys, I dare sey, lyvynge, and he 
callyth hymselff Le Shyvalere Mafete.’ 

‘How cam he into thys marchys?’ seyde sir Percyvale. 

‘Truly,’ seyde the damesell, ‘he cam into thys contrey lyke 
a madde man, wyth doggys and boyes chasynge hym thorow 
the cyté of Corbyn, and by the holy vessell of the Sank- 
greall he was brought into hys wytte agayne. But he woll 
nat do batayle wyth no knyght but by undirne or noone. 
And yf ye lyste to com into the castell,’ seyde the lady, ‘ye 
must ryde unto the farther syde of the castell, and there shall 
ye fynde a vessell that woll beare you and youre horse.’ 

Than they departed and cam unto the vessell; and than 
sir Percyvale alyght, and sayde unto sir Ector de Marys, 

“Ye shall abyde me hyre untyll that I wyte what maner a 
knyght he ys. For hit were shame unto us, inasmuche as he 
ys but one knyght, and w[e] shulde bothe do batayle wyth 
hym.’ 

‘Do as ye lyste,’ seyde syr Ector, ‘and here I shall abyde 
you untyll that I hyre off you.’ 

Than passed sir Percyvale the water, and whan he cam to 
the castell gate he seyde unto the porter, 

‘Go thou to [the] good knyght of this castell and telle hym 
hyre ys com an arraunte knyght to juste wyth hym.’ 

Than the porter yode in and cam agayne and bade hym 
ryde into the comyn place ‘thereas the justynge shall be, 
where lordys and ladyes may beholde you’. 

And so anone as sir Launcelot had a warnynge he was 
2-3 C Thenne they sawe on 3 where stoode not in C 7 dame not in C 
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sone redy, and there sir Percyvale and sir Launcelot were 
com bothe. They encountirde wyth suche a myght, and 
there spearys were so rude, that bothe the horsys and the 
knyghtys fell to the grounde. Than they avoyded there 
horsys, and flange oute there noble swerdys, and hew away 
many cantels of there shyldys, and so hurteled togydyrs lyke 
two borys. And aythir wounded othir passynge sore, and 
so at the laste sir Percyvale spake fyrste, whan they had 
foughtyn there longe more than two owres. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘I requyre you 
of youre knyghthode to telle me youre name, for I mette 
never wyth suche another knyght.’ 

‘Sir, as for my name,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I woll nat hyde 
hyt frome you, but my name ys Le Shyvalere Mafete. Now 
telle me your name,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I requyre you.’ 

“Truly,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘my name ys sir Percyvale de 
Galys, that was brothir unto the good knyght sir Lamorak de 
Galys, and kynge Pellynor was oure fadir, and sir Agglovale 
ys my brothir.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what have I done to fyght 
wyth you whyche ar a knyght of the Table Round! And 
somtyme I was youre [felawe].’ 

And therewythall sir Launcelot kneled downe uppon hys 
kneys and threwe away hys shylde and hys swerde from hym. 
Whan sir Percyvale sawe hym do so he mervayled what he 
meaned, and than he seyde thus: 

‘Sir knyght, whatsomever (y)e be, I requyre you uppon 
the hyghe Order of Knyghthode to telle me youre trewe 
name. 

Than he answerde and seyde, ‘So God me helpe, my name 
ys sir Launcelot du Lake, kynge Bannys son of Benoy.’ 

‘Alas!’ than seyde sir Percyvale, ‘what have I now done? 
For I was sente by the quene for to seke you, and so I have 
sought you nygh thys two yere, and yondir ys sir Ector de 
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Marys, youre brothir, whyche abydyth me on the yondir 
syde of the watyr. And therefore, for Goddys sake,’ seyde 
sir Percyvale, ‘forgyffe me myne offencys that I have here 
done.’ 

‘Sir, hyt ys sone forgyvyn,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

Than sir Percyvale sente for sir Ector de Marys, and whan 
sir Launcelot had a syght of hym he ran unto hym and toke 
hym in hys armys; and than sir Ector kneled downe, and 
aythir wepte uppon othir, that all men had pité to beholde 
them. 

Than cam forthe dame Elayne. And she made them grete 
chere as myght be made, and there she tolde sir Ector and 
sir Percyvale how and in what maner sir Launcelot cam into 
that countrey and how he was heled. And there hyt was 
knowyn how longe sir Launcelot was with sir Blyaunte and 
wyth sir Selyvaunte, and how he fyrste mette wyth them, 
[and how he] departed frome them bycause he was hurte 
wyth a boore, and how the ermyte healed hym off hys grete 
wounde, and how that he cam to the cité of Corbyn. 


Now leve we sir Launcelot in Joyus Ile wyth hys lady, dame 
Elayne, and sir Per[cy]vayle and sir Ector playynge wyth 
them, and now turne we unto sir Bors de Ganys and unto 
sir Lyonell that had sought sir Launcelot long, nye by the 
space of two yere, and never coude they hyre of hym. And 
as they thus rode, by adventure they cam to the house of 
kynge Brandegorys, and there sir Bors was well knowyn, for 
he had gotyn a chylde uppon the kynges doughtir fyftene 
yere tofore, and hys name was Elyne le Blanke. And whan 
sir Bors sawe that chylde he lyked hym passynge well. And 
so thoo knyghtes had good chere of kynge Brandegorys. 
[And on the morne sir Bors came afore kynge Brandegorys] 
and seyde, 

‘Here ys my sonne Elyne le Blanke, and syth hyt ys so, I 
wyll that ye wyte I woll have hym wyth me unto the courte 
of kynge Arthur.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde the kynge, ‘ye may well take hym wyth you, 
but he ys as yet over tendir of ayge.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘yet I woll have hym wythe me 
and brynge hym to the howse of moste worshyp in the worlde.’ 

So whan sir Bors shulde departe there was made grete 
sorow for the departynge of Helyne le Blanke. But at the 
laste they departed, and wythin a whyle they cam unto 
Camelot whereas was kynge Arthure. And so whan kynge 
Arthure undirstoode that Helyne le Blanke was sir Bors son 
and neveaw unto kynge Brandegorys, than kynge Arthure 
let make hym knyghte of the Rounde Table. And so he 
preved a good knyghte and an adventurus. 


AND NOW WOLL WE TO OURE MATER OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 

So hyt befelle on a day that sir Ector and sir Percyvale 
cam unto sir Launcelot and asked of hym what he wolde do, 
and whethir he wolde go wyth them unto kynge Arthure. 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Launcelott, ‘that may I nat do by no 
meane, for I was so vengeabely deffended the courte that I 
caste me never to com there more.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘I am youre brothir, and ye ar the 
man in the worlde that I love moste. And yf I undirstoode 
that hyt were youre dysworshyp, ye may undirstonde that 
I wolde never counceyle you thereto. But kynge Arthure 
and all hys knyghtes, and in especiall quene Gwenyver, 
makyth suche dole and sorow for you that hyt ys mervayle 
to hyre and se. And ye muste remembir the grete worshyp 
and renowne that ye be off, how that ye have bene more 
spokyn of than ony othir knyght that ys now lyvynge; for 
there ys none that beryth the name now but ye and sir Trys- 
tram. And therefore, brother,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘make you 
redy to [ryde to] the courte wyth us. And I dare sey and 
make hyt good,’ seyde sir Ector, “hyt hath coste my lady the 
quene twenty thousand pounds the sekynge of you.’ 
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‘Welle, brothir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I woll do aftir youre 
counceyle and ryde wyth you.’ 

So than they toke [their horses] and made redy, and anone 
they toke there leve at kynge Pelles and at dame Elayne. 
And whan sir Launcelot shulde departe dame Elayne mad 
grete sorow. 

‘My lorde, sir Launcelot,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘thys same 
feste of Pentecoste shall youre sonne and myne, Galahad, be 
made knyght, for he ys now fully fyftene wynter olde.’ 

‘Madame, do as ye lyste,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and God 
gyff hym grace to preve a good knyght.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde dame Elayne, ‘I doute nat he shall 

reve the beste man of hys kynne excepte one.’ 

‘Than shall he be a good man inowghe,’ seyde sir Launce- 
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So anone they departed, and wythin fyftene dayes journey 
they cam unto Camelot, that ys in Englyshe calle[d] Wyn- 
chester. And whan sir Launcelot was com amonge them, 
the kynge and all the knyghtes made grete joy of hys home- 
commynge. 

And there sir Percyvale and sir Ector de Marys began 
and tolde the hole adventures: how sir Launcelot had bene 
oute of hys mynde in the tyme of hys abcence, and how he 
called hymselff Le Shyvalere Mafete, ‘the knyght that had 
trespast’; and in three dayes wythin Joyus Ie sir Launcelot 
smote downe fyve hondred knyghtes. And ever as sir Ector 
and sir Percyvale tolde thes talys of sir Launcelot, quene 
Gwenyver wepte as she shulde have dyed. Than the quene 
made hym grete chere. 

‘A, Jesu!’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I mervayle for what 
cause ye, sir Launcelot, wente oute of youre mynde. For I 
and many othir deme hyt was for the love of fayre Elayne, 
the doughtir of kynge Pelles, by whom ye ar noysed that ye 
have gotyn a chylde, and hys name ys Galahad. And men 
sey that he shall do many mervaylouse thyngys.’ 
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‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘yf I ded ony foly I have 
that I sought.’ 

And therewythall the kynge spake no more. But all sir 
Launcelottys kynnesmen knew for whom he wente oute of 
hys mynde. And than there was made grete feystys, and 
grete joy was there amonge them. And all lordys and ladyes 
made grete joy whan they harde how sir Launcelot was com 
agayne unto the courte. 


Now WOLL WE LEVE OF THYS MATER, AND SPEKE WE OFF SIR 
'TRYSTRAM! AND OF SIR PALOMYDES THAT WAS THE SAREZEN 
UNCRYSTYNDE. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT IN HIS MADNESS TOOK A SWORD 
AND FOUGHT WITH A KNIGHT, AND LEAPT IN A BED. 


Thus as Sir Launcelot wandered here and there he came 
in a fair meadow where he found a pavilion; and there by, upon 
a tree, there hung a white shield, and two swords hung thereby, 
and two spears leaned there by a tree. And when Sir Launcelot 
saw the swords, anon he leapt to the one sword, and took it in his 
hand, and drew it out. And then he lashed at the shield, that all 
the meadow rang of the dints, that he gave such a noise as ten 
knights had foughten together. 

Then came forth a dwarf, and leapt unto Sir Launcelot, and 
would have had the sword out of his hand. And then Sir Launcelot 
took him by the both shoulders and threw him to the ground upon 
his neck, that he had almost broken his neck: and therewithal the 
dwarf cried help. Then came forth a likely knight, and well appar- 
elled in scarlet furred with minever. And anon as he saw Sir 
Launcelot he deemed that he should be out of his wit. And then 
he said with fair speech: Good man, lay down that sword, for as 
meseemeth thou hadst more need of sleep and of warm clothes 
than to wield that sword. As for that, said Sir Launcelot, come not 
too nigh, for an thou do, wit thou well I will slay thee. 

And when the knight of the pavilion saw that, nesstert. baek- 
ward within the pavilion. And then the dwarf armed him lightly; 
and so the knight thought by force and might to take the sword 


from Sir Launcelot, and so he came stepping out; and when Sir 
Launcelot saw him come so all armed with his sword in his hand, 
then Sir Launcelot flew to him with such a might, and hit him 
upon the helm such a buffet, that the stroke troubled his brains, 
and therewith the sword brake in three. And the knight fell to the 
earth as he had been dead, the blood brasting out of his mouth, 
the nose, and the ears. And then Sir Launcelot ran into the pavil- 
ion, and rushed even into the warm bed; and there was a lady in 
that bed, and she gat her smock, and ran out of the pavilion. And 
when she saw her lord lie at the ground like to be dead, then she 
cried and wept as she had been mad. Then with her noise the 
knight awaked out of his swoon, and looked up weakly with his 
eyes; and then he asked her, where was that mad man that had 
given him such a buffet: For such a buffet had I never of man’s 
hand. Sir, said the dwarf, it is not worship to hurt him, for he is a 
man out of his wit; and doubt ye not he hath been a man of great 
worship, and for some heartly sorrow that he hath taken, he is 
fallen mad: and me beseemeth, said the dwarf, he resembleth 
much unto Sir Launcelot, for him I saw at the great tournament 
beside Lonazep. Jesu defend, said that knight, that ever that noble 
knight, Sir Launcelot, should be in such a plight; but whatsomever 
he be, said that knight, harm will I none do him: and this knight's 
name was Bliant. Then he said unto the dwarf: Go thou fast on 
horseback, unto my brother Sir Selivant, that is at the Castle Blank, 
and tell him of mine adventure, and bid him bring with him an 
horse litter, and then will we bear this knight unto my castle. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS CARRIED IN AN HORSE 
LITTER, AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT RESCUED 
SIR BLIAINT, HIS t@sST. 


o the dwarf rode fast, and he came again and brought Sir 
S Selivant with him, and six men with an horse litter; and so they 
took up the feather bed with Sir Launcelot, and so carried all away 
with them unto the Castle Blank, and he never awaked till he was 
within the castle. And then they bound his hands and his feet, and 
gave him good meats and good drinks, and brought him again to 
his strength and his fairness; but in his wit they could not bring 
him again, nor to know himself. Thus was Sir Launcelot there more 
than a year and a half, honestly arrayed and fair faren withal. 

Then upon a day this lord of that castle, Sir Bliant, took his arms, 
on horseback, with a spear, to seek adventures. And as he rode in 
a forest there met with him two knights adventurous, the one was 
Breuse Saunce Pité, and his brother, Sir Bertelot; and these two 
ran both at once upon Sir Bliant, and brake their spears upon his 
body. And then they drew out swords and made great battle, and 
fought long together. But at the last Sir Bliant was sore wounded, 
and felt himself faint; and then he fled on horseback toward his 
castle. And as they came hurling under the castle whereas Sir 
Launcelot lay in a window, he saw how two knights laid upon Sir 
Bliant with their swords. And when Sir Launcelot saw that, yet as 
wood as he was he was sorry for his lord, Sir Bliant. And then Sir 
Launcelot brake the chains from his legs and off his arms, and in 
the breaking he hurt his hands sore: and so Sir Launcelot ran out 
at a postern, and there he met with the two knights that chased 
Sir Bliant; and there he pulled down Sir Bertelot with his bare 
hands from his horse, and therewithal he wrothe his sword out of 
his hand; and so he leapt unto Sir Breuse, and gave him such a 
buffet upon the head that he tumbled backward over his horse’s 
croup. And when Sir Bertelot saw there his brother have such a 


fall, he gat a spear in his hand, and would have run Sir Launcelot 
through: that saw Sir Bliant, and struck off the hand of Sir Bertelot. 
And then Sir Breuse and Sir Bertelot gat their horses and fled away. 

When Sir Selivant came and saw what Sir Launcelot had done 
for his brother, then he thanked God, and so did his brother, that 
ever they did him any good. But when Sir Bliant saw that Sir 
Launcelot was hurt with the breaking of his irons, then was he 
heavy that ever he bound him. Bind him no more, said Sir Selivant, 
for he is happy and gracious. Then they made great joy of Sir 
Launcelot, and they bound him no more; and so he abode there 
an half year and more. And on the morn early Sir Launcelot was 
ware where came a great boar with many hounds nigh him. But 
the boar was so big there might no hounds tear him; and the 
hunters came after, blowing their horns, both upon horseback and 
some upon foot; and then Sir Launcelot was ware where one 
alighted and tied his horse to a tree, and leaned his spear against 
thiestree* 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOUGHT AGAINST A BOAR AND 
SLEW HIM, AND HOW HE WAS HURT, AND BROUGHT 
UNTO AN HERMITAGE. 


o came Sir Launcelot and found the horse bounden till a tree, 
S and a spear leaning against a tree, and a sword tied to the saddle 
bow: and then Sir Launcelot leapt into the saddle and gat that spear 
in his hand, and then he rode after the boar; and then Sir Launcelot 
was ware where the boar set his arse to a tree fast by an hermitage. 
Then Sir Launcelot ran at the boar with his spear, and therewith 
the boar turned him nimbly, and rove out the lungs and the heart 
of the horse, so that Launcelot fell to the earth; and, or ever Sir 
Launcelot might get from the horse, the boar rove him on the 
brawn of the thigh up to the hough bone. And then Sir Launcelot 


was wroth, and up he gat upon his feet, and drew his sword, and 
he smote off the boar’s head at one stroke. And therewithal came 
out the hermit, and saw him have such a wound. Then the hermit 
came to Sir Launcelot and bemoaned him, and would have had 
him home unto his hermitage; but when Sir Launcelot heard him 
speak, he was so wroth with his wound that he ran upon the 
hermit to have slain him, and the hermit ran away. And when Sir 
Launcelot might not overget him, he threw his sword after him, 
for Sir Launcelot might go no further for bleeding; then the hermit 
turned again, and asked Sir Launcelot how he was hurt. Fellow, 
said Sir Launcelot, this boar hath bitten me sore. Then come with 
me, said the hermit, and [ shall heal you. Go thy way, said Sir 
Launcelot, and deal not with me. 

Then the hermit ran his way, and there he met with a good 
knight with many men. Sir, said the hermit, here is fast by my place 
the goodliest man that ever I saw, and he is sore wounded with a 
boar, and yet he hath slain the boar. But well I wot, said the hermit, 
and he be not holpen, that goodly man shall die of that wound, 
and that were great pity. Then that knight at the desire of the 
hermit gat a cart, and in that cart that knight put the boar and Sir 
Launcelot, for Sir Launcelot was so feeble that they might right 
easily deal with him; and so Sir Launcelot was brought unto the 
hermitage, and there the hermit healed him of his wound. But the 
hermit might not find Sir Launcelot’s sustenance, and so he 
impaired and waxed feeble, both of his body and of his wit: for the 
default of his sustenance he waxed more wooder than he was 
aforehand. 

And then upon a day Sir Launcelot ran his way into the forest; 
and by adventure he came to the city of Corbin, where Dame 
Elaine was, that bare Galahad, Sir Launcelot’s son. And so when 
he was entered into the town he ran through the town to the 
castle; and then all the young men of that city ran after Sir 
Launcelot, and there they threw turves at him, and gave him many 
sad strokes. And ever as Sir Launcelot might overreach any of 
them, he threw them so that they would never come in his hands 
no more; for of some he brake the legs and the arms, and so fled 


into the castle: and then came out knights and squires and rescued 
Sir Launcelot. And when they beheld him and looked upon his 
person, they thought they saw never so goodly a man. And when 
they saw so many wounds upon him, all they deemed that he had 
been a man of worship. And then they ordained him clothes to his 
body, and straw underneath him, and a little house. And then 
every day they would throw him meat, and set him drink, but 
there was but few would bring him meat to his hands. 


= CHAPTER IV -* 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS KNOWN BY DAME ELAINE, 
AND WAS BORNE INTO A CHAMBER AND AFTER HEALED 
BY THE SANGREAL. 


S o it befell that King Pelles had a nephew, his name was Castor; 
and so he desired of the king to be made knight, and so at the 
request of this Castor the king made him knight at the feast of 
Candlemas. And when Sir Castor was made knight, that same day 
he gave many gowns. And then Sir Castor sent for the fool — that 
was Sir Launcelot. And when he was come afore Sir Castor, he 
gave Sir Launcelot a robe of scarlet and all that longed unto him. 
And when Sir Launcelot was so arrayed like a knight, he was the 
seemliest man in all the court, and none so well made. So when 
he saw his time he went into the garden, and there Sir Launcelot 
Jaid him down by a well and slept. And so at-after noon Dame 
Elaine and her maidens came into the garden to play them, and as 
they roamed up and down one of Dame Elaine’s maidens espied 
where lay a goodly man by the well sleeping, and anon showed 
him to Dame Elaine. Peace, said Dame Elaine, and say no word: 
and then she brought Dame Elaine where he lay. And when that 
she beheld him, anon she fell in remembrance of him, and knew 
him verily for Sir Launcelot; and therewithal she fell a-weeping so 
heartily that she sank even to the earth: and when she had thus 


wept a great while, then she arose and called her maidens and said 
she was sick. 

And so she yede out of the garden, and she went straight to her 
father, and there she took him apart by herself; and then she said: 
O father, now have [ need of your help, and but if that ye help me 
farewell my good days for ever. What is that, daughter? said King 
Pelles. Sir, she said, thus is it: in your garden I went for to sport, 
and there, by the well, I found Sir Launcelot du Lake sleeping. I 
may not believe that, said King Pelles. Sir, she said, truly he is there, 
and meseemeth he should be distract out of his wit. Then hold you 
still, said the king, and let me deal. Then the king called to him 
such as he most trusted, a four persons, and Dame Elaine, his 
daughter. And when they came to the well and beheld Sir 
Launcelot, anon Dame Brisen knew him. Sir, said Dame Brisen, 
we must be wise how we deal with him, for this knight is out of 
his mind, and if we awake him rudely what he will do we all know 
not; but ye shall abide, and I shall throw such an enchantment 
upon him that he shall not awake within the space of an hour; and 
so she did. 

Then within a little while after, the king commanded that all 
people should avoid, that none should be in that way thereas the 
king would come. And so when this was done, these four men and 
these ladies laid hand on Sir Launcelot, and so they bare him into 
a tower, and so into a chamber where was the holy vessel of the 
Sangreal, and by force Sir Launcelot was laid by that holy vessel; 
and there came an holy man and unhilled that vessel, and so by 
miracle and by virtue of that holy vessel Sir Launcelot was healed 
and recovered. And when that he was awaked he groaned and 
sighed, and complained greatly that he was passing sore. 


eee la PE RLY oe 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT, AFTER THAT HE WAS WHOLE AND 
HAD HIS MIND. HE WAS ASHAMED, AND HOW THAT 
ELAINE DESIRED A CASTLE FOR HIM. 


Ae when Sir Launcelot saw King Pelles and Elaine, he waxed 
ashamed and said thus: O Lord Jesu, how came I here? for 
God's sake, my lord, let me wit how I came here. Sir, said Dame 
Elaine, into this country ye came like a madman, clean out of your 
wit, and here have ye been kept as a fool; and no creature here 
knew what ye were, until by fortune a maiden of mine brought 
me unto you whereas ye lay sleeping by a well, and anon as I verily 
beheld you I knew you. And then I told my father, and so were ye 
brought afore this holy vessel, and by the virtue of it thus were ye 
healed. O Jesu, mercy, said Sir Launcelot; if this be sooth, how 
many there be that know of my woodness ! So God me help, said 
Elaine, no more but my father, and I, and Dame Brisen. Now for 
Christ’s love, said Sir Launcelot, keep it in counsel, and let no man 
know it in the world, for 1am sore ashamed that I have been thus 
miscarried: for I am banished out of the country of Logris for ever, 
that is for to say the country of England. 

And so Sir Launcelot lay more than a fortnight or ever that he 
might stir for soreness. And then upon a day he said unto Dame 
Elaine these words: Lady Elaine, for your sake I have had much 
travail, care, and anguish, it needeth not to rehearse it, ye know 
how. Notwithstanding I know well I have done foul to you when 
that I drew my sword to you, to have slain you, upon the mom 
when I had lain with you. And all was the cause, that ye and Dame 
Brisen made me for to lie by you maugre mine head; and as ye 
say, that night Galahad your son was begotten. That is truth, said 
Dame Elaine. Now will ye for my love, said Sir Launcelot, go unto 
your father and get me a place of him wherein I may dwell? for 
in the court of King Arthur may I never come. Sir, said Dame 
Elaine, I will live and die with you, and only for your sake; and 


if my life might not avail you and my death might avail you, wit 
you well I would die for your sake. And I will go to my father, 
and I am sure there is nothing that I can desire of him but I shall 
have it. And where ye be, my lord Sir Launcelot, doubt ye not but 
I will be with you with all the service that I may do. So forth- 
withal she went to her father and said, Sir, my lord, Sir Launcelot, 
desireth to be here by you in some castle of yours. Well daughter, 
said the king, sith it is his desire to abide in these marches he shall 
be in the Castle of Bliant, and there shall ye be with him, and 
twenty of the fairest ladies that be in the country, and they shall 
all be of the great blood, and ye shall have ten knights with you; 
for, daughter, I will that ye wit we all be honoured by the blood 
of Sir Launcelot. 


7 CHAPTER VI —= 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME INTO THE JOYOUS ISLE, AND 
THERE HE NAMED HIMSELF LE CHEVALER MAL FET. 


HEN Went Dame Elaine unto Sir Launcelot, and told him all how 
Sle father had devised for him and her. Then came the knight 
Sir Castor, that was nephew unto King Pelles, unto Sir Launcelot, 
and asked him what was his name. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, my name 
is Le Chevaler Mal Fet, that is to say the knight that hath tres- 
passed. Sir, said Sir Castor, it may well be so, but ever meseemeth 
your name should be Sir Launcelot du Lake, for or now I have seen 
you. Sir, said Launcelot, ye are not as a gentle knight: I put case 
my name were Sir Launcelot, and that it list me not to discover my 
name, what should it grieve you here to keep my counsel, and ye 
be not hurt thereby? but wit thou well an ever it lie in my power 
I shall grieve you, and that I promise you truly. Then Sir Castor 
kneeled down and besought Sir Launcelot of mercy: For I shall 
never utter what ye be, while that ye be in these Pamen Then: Sir 
Launcelot pardoned him. 


And then, after this, King Pelles with ten knights, and Dame 
Elaine, and twenty ladies, rode unto the Castle of Bliant that stood 
in an island beclosed about with a fair water deep and large. And 
when they were there Sir Launcelot let call it the Joyous Isle; and 
there was he called none otherwise but Le Chevaler Mal Fet, the 
knight that hath trespassed. Then Sir Launcelot let make him a 
shield all of sable, and a queen crowned in the midst, all of silver, 
and a knight clean armed kneeling afore her. And every day once, 
for any mirths that all the ladies might make him, he would once 
every day look toward the realm of Logris, where King Arthur and 
Queen Guenever was. And then would he fall upon a weeping as 
his heart should to-brast. 

So it fell that time Sir Launcelot heard of a jousting fast by his 
castle, within three leagues. Then he called unto him a dwarf, and 
he bade him go unto that jousting: And or ever the knights depart, 
look thou make there a cry, in hearing of all the knights, that there 
is one knight in the Joyous Isle, that is the Castle of Bliant, and say 
his name is Le Chevaler Mal Fet, that will joust against knights that 
will come. And who that putteth that knight to the worse shall 
have a fair maid and a gerfalcon. 


+e CHAPTER VII -—* 


OF A GREAT TOURNEYING IN THE JOYOUS [SE 2a D 
HOW SIR PERCIVALE AND SIR ECTOR CAME FLEES 
AND SIR PERCIVALE FOUGHT WITH HIM. 


o when this cry was made, unto Joyous Isle drew knights to 
Sine number of five hundred; and wit ye well there was never 
seen in Arthur’s days one knight that did so much deeds of arms 
as Sir Launcelot did three days together; for as the book maketh 
truly mention, he had the better of all the five hundred knights, 
and there was not one slain of them. And after that Sir Launcelot 


made them all a great feast. 


And in the meanwhile came Sir Percivale de Galis and Sir Ector 
de Maris under that castle that was called the Joyous Isle. And as 
they beheld that gay castle they would have gone to that castle, 
but they might not for the broad water, and bridge could they find 
none. Then they saw on the other side a lady with a sperhawk on 
her hand, and Sir Percivale called unto her and asked that lady 
who was in that castle. Fair knights, she said, here within this castle 
is the fairest lady in this land, and her name is Elaine. Also we have 
in this castle the fairest knight and the mightiest man that is I dare 
say living, and he called himself Le Chevaler Mal Fet. How came 
he into these marches? said Sir Percivale. Truly, said the damosel, 
he came into this country like a mad man, with dogs and boys 
chasing him through the city of Corbin, and by the holy vessel of 
the Sangreal he was brought into his wit again: but he will not do 
battle with no knight, but by underne or by noon. And if ye list to 
come into the castle, said the lady, ye must ride unto the further 
side of the castle and there shall ye find a vessel that will bear you 
and your horse. Then they departed, and came unto the vessel. 
And then Sir Percivale alighted, and said to Sir Ector de Maris: Ye 
shall abide me here until that I wit what manner a knight he is; 
for it were shame unto us, inasmuch as he is but one knight, an 
we should both do battle with him. Do ye as ye list, said Sir Ector, 
and here I shall abide you until that I hear of you. 

Then passed Sir Percivale the water, and when he came to the 
castle gate he bade the porter: Go thou to the good knight within 
the castle, and tell him here is come an errant knight to joust with 
him. Sir, said the porter, ride ye within the castle, and there is a 
common place for jousting, that lords and ladies may behold you. 
So anon as Sir Launcelot had warning he was soon ready; and there 
Sir Percivale and Sir Launcelot encountered with such a might, and 
their spears were so rude, that both the horses and the knights fell 
to the earth. Then they avoided their horses, and flang out noble 
swords, and hewed away cantels of their shields, and hurtled 
together with their shields like two boars, and either wounded 
other passing sore. At the last Sir Percivale spake first when they 
had foughten there more than two hours. Fair knight, said Sir 


Percivale, I require thee tell me thy name, for I met never with 
such a knight. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, my name is Le Chevaler Mal 
Fet. Now tell me your name, said Sir Launcelot, I require you, 
gentle knight. Truly, said Sir Percivale, my name is Sir Percivale de 
Galis, that was brother unto the good knight, Sir Lamorak de Galis, 
and King Pellinore was our father, and Sir Aglovale is my brother. 
Alas, said Sir Launcelot, what have I done to fight with you that 
art a knight of the Round Table, that sometime was your fellow? 


a—— CHAPTER VIII -— 


HOW EACH OF THEM KNEW OTHER, AND OF THEIR 
GREAT COURTESY, AND HOW HIS BROTHER SIR ECTOR 
CAME UNTO HIM, AND OF THEIR JOY. 


js a therewithal Sir Launcelot kneeled down upon his knees, 
and threw away his shield and his sword from him. When Sir 
Percivale saw him do so he marvelled what he meant. And then 
thus he said: Sir knight, whatsomever thou be, I require thee upon 
the high order of knighthood, tell me thy true name. Then he said: 
So God me help, my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake, King Ban’s 
son of Benoy. Alas, said Sir Percivale, what have I done? I was sent 
by the queen for to seek you, and so I have sought you nigh this 
two year, and yonder is Sir Ector de Maris, your brother abideth 
me on the other side of the yonder water. Now, for God's sake, said 
Sir Percivale, forgive me mine offences that | have here done. It is 
soon forgiven, said Sir Launcelot. 

Then Sir Percivale sent for Sir Ector de Maris; and when Sir 
Launcelot had a sight of him, he ran unto him and took him in his 
arms; and then Sir Ector kneeled down, and either wept upon 
other, that all had pity to behold them. Then came Dame Elaine, 
and she there made them great cheer as might lie in her power, 
and there she told Sir Ector and Sir Percivale how and in what 
manner Sir Launcelot came into that county, and how he was 


healed; and there it was known how long Sir Launcelot was with 
Sir Bliant and with Sir Selivant, and how he first met with them, 
and how he departed from them because of a boar; and how the 
hermit healed Sir Launcelot of his great wound, and how that he 
came to Corbin. 


a= CHAP PER Xm 


HOW SIR BORS AND SIR LIONEL CAME TO KING 
BRANDEGORE, AND HOW SIR BORS TOOK HIS SON HELIN 
LE BLANK, AND OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 


ow leave we Sir Launcelot in the Joyous Isle with the Lady 
Neer Elaine, and Sir Percivale and Sir Ector playing with 
them, and turn we to Sir Bors de Ganis and Sir Lionel, that had 
sought Sir Launcelot nigh by the space of two year, and never 
could they hear of him. And as they thus rode, by adventure they 
came to the house of Brandegore, and there Sir Bors was well 
known, for he had gotten a child upon the king’s daughter fifteen 
year to-fore, and his name was Helin le Blank. And when Sir Bors 
saw that child it liked him passing well. And so those knights had 
good cheer of the King Brandegore. And on the morn Sir Bors 
came afore King Brandegore and said: Here is my son Helin le 
Blank, that as it is said he is my son; and sith it is so, I will that 
ye wit that I will have him with me unto the court of King Arthur. 
Sir, said the king, ye may well take him with you, but he is over 
tender of age. As for that, said Sir Bors, I will have him with me; 
and bring him to the house of most worship of the world. So 
when Sir Bors should depart there was made great sorrow for the 
departing of Helin le Blank, and great weeping was there made. 
But Sir Bors and Sir Lionel departed, and within a while they 
came to Camelot, where was King Arthur. And when King 
Arthur understood that Helin le Blank was Sir Bors’ son, and 
nephew unto King Brandegore, then King Arthur let him make 


knight of the Round Table; and so he proved a good knight and 
an adventurous. 

Now will we turn to our matter of Sir Launcelot. It befell upon 
a day Sir Ector and Sir Percivale came to Sir Launcelot and asked 
him what he would do, and whether he would go with them unto 
King Arthur or not. Nay, said Sir Launcelot, that may not be by no 
mean, for I was so entreated at the court that I cast me never to 
come there more. Sir, said Sir Ector, Iam your brother, and ye are 
the man in the world that I love most; and if I understood that it 
were your disworship, ye may understand I would never counsel 
you thereto; but King Arthur and all his knights, and in especial 
Queen Guenever, made such dole and sorrow that it was marvel 
to hear and see. And ye must remember the great worship and 
renown that ye be of, how that ye have been more spoken of than 
any other knight that is now living; for there is none that beareth 
the name now but ye and Sir Tristram. Therefore brother, said Sir 
Ector, make you ready to ride to the court with us, and I dare say 
there was never knight better welcome to the court than ye; and 
I wot well and can make it good, said Sir Ector, it hath cost my 
lady, the queen, twenty thousand pound the seeking of you. Well 
brother, said Sir Launcelot, I will do after your counsel, and ride 
with you. 

So then they took their horses and made them ready, and took 
their leave at King Pelles and at Dame Elaine. And when Sir 
Launcelot should depart Dame Elaine made great sorrow. My lord, 
Sir Launcelot, said Dame Elaine, at this same feast of Pentecost 
shall your son and mine, Galahad, be made knight, for he is fully 
now fifteen winter old. Do as ye list, said Sir Launcelot; God give 
him grace to prove a good knight. As for that, said Dame Elaine, I 
doubt not he shall prove the best man of his kin except one. Then 
shall he be a man good enough, said Sir Launcelot. 


a. CHAPTERS, 


HOW SIR.LAVINCELOT WITH®StRePERGIVADE IN Desi R 
ECTOR CAME TO THECOURT, ARD@ FT Ears "| Or" OF 
HIM. 


HEN they departed, and within five days’ journey they came to 

Camelot, that is called in English, Winchester. And when Sir 
Launcelot was come among them, the king and all the knights 
made great joy of him. And there Sir Percivale de Galis and Sir 
Ector de Maris began and told the whole adventures: that Sir 
Launcelot had been out of his mind the time of his absence, and 
how he called himself Le Chevaler Mal Fet, the knight that had 
trespassed; and in three days Sir Launcelot smote down five 
hundred knights. And ever as Sir Ector and Sir Percivale told these 
tales of Sir Launcelot, Queen Guenever wept as she should have 
died. Then the queen made great cheer. O Jesu, said King Arthur, 
I marvel for what cause ye, Sir Launcelot, went out of your mind. 
I and many others deem it was for the love of fair Elaine, the 
daughter of King Pelles, by whom ye are noised that ye have gotten 
a child, and his name is Galahad, and men say he shall do marvels. 
My lord, said Sir Launcelot, if I did any folly I have that I sought. 
And therewithal the king spake no more. But all Sir Launcelot’s 
kin knew for whom he went out of his mind. And then there were 
great feasts made and great joy; and many great lords and ladies, 
when they heard that Sir Launcelot was come to the court again, 
they made great joy. 


P art 24 
S ir P alomides 


i haw leve we of this mater and speke we of sir Palomides (82) 
that rode and lodged with the twokynges all that nyght. 

And on the morne sir Palomydes departed frome the two 
kynges, whereof they were hevy. Than the Kynge of Ire- 
londe lente a man of his to sir Palomydes and gaff hym a 
grete courser. And the Kynge of Scotlonde gaff hym grete 
gyfftes, and fayne they wolde have had hym abyde wyth 
them, but he wolde nat in no wyse. 

And so he departed and rode as adventures wolde gyde 
hym tyll hitte was nyghe none. And than in a foreyste by a 10 
well sir Palomydes saw where lay a fayre wounded knyght, 
and his horse bounden by hym. And that knyght made the 
grettyst dole that ever he herde man make, for ever he wepte 314” 
and therewyth syghed as he wolde dye. 

Than sir Palomydes rode nere hym and salewed hym 15 
myldely and sayde, 

‘Fayre knyght, why wayle you so? Lat me lye downe by 
you and wayle also, for dowte ye nat, I am muche more 
hevyar than ye ar. For I| dare say,’ seyde sir Palomydes, 

‘that my sorow ys an hondred-folde more than youres ys. 20 
And therefore lat us complayne aythir to other.’ 

‘Fyrst,’ seyde the woundid knyght, ‘I requyre you 
telle me youre name. For and thou be none of the noble 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table!, thou shalt never know my 
name, whatsomever com of me.’ 25 

‘Fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘suche as I am, be 
hit bettir be hit worse, wyte thou well that my name ys 
sir Palomydes, sunne and ayre unto kynge Asclabor, and 
sir Saphir and sir Segwarydes ar my two brethirne. And 
wyte thou well, as for myselff, I was never crystynde, but 
my two brethirne ar truly crystynde.’ 

‘A, noble knyght!’ seyde that woundid knyght, ‘well ys 
me that I have mette wyth you. And wyte you well that my 
name ys sir Epynogrys, the kynges sonne of Northumbir- 
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londe. Now sytte ye downe,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘and let 
us aythir complayne to othir.’ 

Than sir Palomydes alyght and tyed his horse faste. And 
thus sir Palomydes began hys complaynte and sayde, 

‘Now shall I tell you what wo I endure. I love the fayryst 
quene and lady that ever bare lyff, and wyte you well her 
name ys La Beall Isode, kynge Markes wyff of Corn- 
wayle.’ 

‘That ys grete foly,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘for to love 
quene Isode. For one of the beste knyghtes of the worlde 
lovyth her, that ys sir Trystram de Lyones.’ 

‘That ys trouthe,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for no man 
knowyth that mater bettir than I do. For I have bene in 
sir Trystrams felyshyp this moneth and more, and wyth La 
Beall Isode togydyrs. And, alas!’ seyde sir Palomydes, “un- 
happy man that ] am, now have I loste the felyshyp of sir 
Trystram and the love of La Beall Isode for ever, and I am 
never lykly to se her more. And sir Trystram and I bene 
aythir to othir mortall enemyes.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘syth that ye loved La Beall 
Isode, loved she ever you agayne by onythynge that ye 
cowde wyte, othir ellys ded ye ever rejoyse her in ony 
plesure ?” 

‘Nay, be my knyghthode,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for I 
never aspyed that ever she loved me more than all the worlde 
ded, nor never had I pleasure wyth her, but the laste day 
she gaff me the grettyst rebuke that ever I had, whyche 
shall never go fro my harte. And yet I well deservyd that 
rebuke, for I ded nat knyghtly, and therefore I have loste 
the love of her and of sir Trystram for ever. And I have 
many tymes enforsed myselff to do many dedis of armys 
for her sake, and ever she was the causer of my worship- 
wynnynge. And alas! now have I loste all the worshyp that 
ever I wanne, for never shall befalle me suche proues as I had 


in the felyshyp of sir Trystram.’ 
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_ ‘Nay, nay,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, ‘youre sorow ys but 
Japys to my sorow; for I rejoysed my lady and wan her wyth 
myne hondis and loste her agayne: alas that day! And 
fyrst thus I wan her: my lady was an erlys doughtir, and as 
the erle and two knyghtes cam home fro the turnement 
of Lonezep, for her sake I sette uppon this erle myselff 
and on his two knyghtes, and my lady there beynge pre- 
sente. And so by fortune there I slew the erle and one of 
the knyghtes, and the othir knyght fledde. And so that 
nyght I had my lady. 

‘And on the morne, as she and I reposed us at this welle- 
syde, than cam there to me an arraunte knyght, his name 
was sir Helyor le Prewse, an hardy knyght, and he cha- 
lenged me to fyght for my lady. And than we wente to 
batayle, fyrst uppon horsebacke and aftir uppon foote, but 
at the laste sir Helyor wounded me so that he lefft me for 
dede, and so he toke my lady with hym. And thus my 
sorow ys more than youres, for I have rejoysed, and ye 
nevir rejoysed.’ 

“That ys trouthe,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘but syth I can 
nat recover myselff, I shall promyse you, yf I can mete with 
sir Helyor, that I shall gete to you your lady agayne, other 
ellys he shall beate me.’ 

Than sir Palomydes made sir Epynogrys to take his 
horse, and so they rode untyll an ermytage, and there sir 
Epynogrys rested hym. And in the meanewhyle sir Palo- 
mydes walked prevayly oute to reste hym under the levis, 
and there besydes he sawe a knyght com rydynge wyth a 
shylde that he had sene sir Ector de Marys beare aforehonde. 
And there cam aftir hym a ten knyghtes, and so thes knyghtes 
hoved undir the levys for hete. 

And anone aftir, there cam a knyght with a grene shylde 
and therein a whyght lyon, ledynge a lady uppon a palfrey. 
Than this knyght with the shylde he semed to be maystir 
of the ten knyghtes, and he rode fyersly aftir sir Helyor, for 
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hit was he that hurte sir Epynogrys. And whan he cam nygh 
sir Helyor he bade hym deffende his lady. 

‘I woll deffende her,’ seyde sir Helyor, ‘unto my power!’ 

And so they ran togydirs so myghtyly that ayther smote 
other downe, horse and all, to the erthe. And than they wan 
up lyghtly and drewe swerdys and dressed their shyldis, and 
laysshed togydyrs wondir fyersly more than an owre. And 
all this sir Palomydes saw and behylde. 

But ever at the laste the knyght with sir Ectors shylde 
was far bigger, and at the laste he smote downe sir Helyor. 
And than that knyght unlaced his helme to have strykyn off 
his hede. And than he cryed mercy and prayed hym to save 
his lyff and bade hym take his lady. 

Than sir Palomydes dressed hym up, bycause he wyste 
well that that same lady was sir Epynogrys lady, and he had 
promysed hym to helpe hym. Than sir Palomydes went 
streyte to that lady and toke her by the honde and asked her 
whether she knew a knyght whyche was called sir Epy- 
nogrys. 

‘Alas,’ she seyde, ‘that evir I knew hym other he me! 
For I have for his sake loste my worshyp and also hys lyf; 
that greveth me moste of all.’ 

‘Nat so, fayre lady!’ sayde sir Palomydes. ‘Commyth on 
with me, for here ys sir Epynogrys in this ermytage.’ 

‘A, well ys me,’ seyde that lady, ‘and he be on lyve!’ 

Than cam the tother knyght and seyde, ‘Whythir wolt 
thou with that lady?’ 

‘T woll do wyth her what me lyste,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

“Wyte thou well,’ seyde that knyght, ‘thou spekyst over 
large, thoughe thou semyst thou haste me at avauntayge, 
bycause thou sawyst me do batayle but late. Thou wenyst, 
sir knyght, to have that lady away fro me so lyghtly? Nay, 
thynke hit never! And thou were as good a knyght as ys 
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sir Launcelot or sir Trystram other ellys sir Palomydes, but 
thou shalt wyn her more derar than ever ded I.’ 

And so they wente unto batayle uppon foote, and there 
they gaff many sad strokys togydir, and aythir wounded 
other wondirly sore. And thus they faught togydir styll 
more than an owre. Than sir Palomydes had mervayle what 
knyght he myght be that was so stronge and so well-brethid 
durynge, and at the laste thus seyde sir Palomydes: 

‘Knyght, I requyre the telle me thy name!’ 

‘Wyte thou well,’ seyde that knyght, ‘I dare telle the my 
name, so that thou wolt tell me thy name.’ 

‘I woll,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

‘Truly,’ seyde that knyght, ‘and my name ys sir Saphir, 
sonne of kynge Asclabor, and sir Palomydes and sir Seg- 
warydes ar my bretherne.’ 

‘Now, and wyte thou well, my name ys sir Palomydes!’ 

Than sir Saphir kneled adowne uppon his kneis and 
prayde hym of mercy, and than they unlaced their helmys 
and aythir kyssed other wepynge. And the meanewhyle sir 
Epynogrys rose of his bedde and harde them by the strokys, 
and so he armed hym to helpe sir Palomydes yf nede were. 
Than sir Palomydes toke the lady by the honde and 
brought her to sir Epynogrys, and there was grete joy be- 
twyxte them, for aythir sowned for joy whan they were 
mette. 

‘Now, fayre knyght and lady,’ sayde sir Saphir, ‘hit were 
pité to departe you too, and therefore Jesu sende you joy 
ayther of othir!’ 

‘Grauntemercy, jantyll knyght,’ seyde sir Epynogrys, 
‘and muche more thanke to my lorde sir Palomydes that 
thus hath thorow his proues made me to gete my lady.” _ 

Than sir Epynogrys requyred sir Palomydes and sir 
Saffir, [his] brother, to ryde with hym unto his castell for 
the sauffgarde of his persone. 

‘Syr,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘we woll be redy to conduyte 
you, because that ye ar sore woundid.’ 
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And so was sir Epynogrys and hys lady horsed uppon a 
soffte ambler, and than they rode unto his castell. And 
there they had grete chere and grete joy, as ever sir Palo- 
mydes and sir Saffir had in their lyvys. 

So on the morne sir Saphir and sir Palomydes departed 
and rode but as fortune lad them, and so they rode all that 
day untyll aftir noone. And at the laste they harde a grete 
wepynge and a grete noyse downe in a maner. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Saffir, ‘lette us wyte what noyse this ys.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Palomydes. 

And so they rode tyll that they co[m] to a fayre gate of a 
maner, and there sate an olde man sayynge his prayers and 
beadis. 

Than sir Palomydes and sir Saphir alyght and leffte 
their horsis and wente within the gatys. And there they saw 
full goodly men wepynge many. 

‘Now, fayre sirrys’, seyde sir Palomydes, ‘wherefore wepe 
ye and make thys sorow?’ 

And anone one of tho knyghtes of the castel behylde sir 
Palomydes and knew hym, and than he wente to his felowys 
and sayde, 

‘Fayre fealowys, wyte you well all, we have within this 
castell the same knyght that slew oure lorde at Lonezep, for 
I know hym well for sir Palomydes.’ 

Than they wente unto harneys, all that myght beare har- 
neys, som on horsebak and som uppon foote, to the numbir 
of three score. And whan they were redy they cam freyss[h]ly 
uppon sir Palomydes and uppon sir Sap(h)ir wyth a grete 
noyse, and sayde thus: 

“Kepe the, sir Palomydes, for thou arte knowyn! And be 
ryght thou muste be dede, for thou haste slayne oure lorde, 
and therefore wyte thou well we may do the none other 
favoure but sle the. And therefore deffende the!’ 

Than sir Palomydes and sir Saphir, the tone sette his bak 
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to the todir and gaff many sad strokes, and also toke many 
grete strokes. And thus they faught wyth twenty knyghtes 
and forty jantyllmen and yomen nyghe a two owres. But 
at the laste, though they were never so lothe, sir Palomydes 
and sir Saphir were takyn and yoldyn and put in a stronge 
preson. 

And within three dayes twelve knyghtes passed uppon 
h{e]m, and they founde sir Palomydes gylty, and sir Saphir 
nat gylty, of the lordis deth. And whan sir Saphir shulde be 
delyverde there was grete dole betwyxte his brother and 
hym. And many peteous complayntis that was made at her 
departicion, there ys no maker can reherse the tenth parte. 

‘Now, fayre brother, lat be youre doloure,’ seyde sir 
Palomydes, ‘and youre sorow, for and I be ordeyned to dy a 
shamfull dethe, wellcom be hit. But and I had wyste of this 
deth that [am demed unto, I sholde never have bene yoldyn.’ 

So departed sir Saphir, his brother, with the grettyst 
sorow that ever made knyght. 

And on the morne they of the castell ordayned twelve 
knyghtes for to ryde wyth sir Palomydes unto the fadir of the 
same knyght that sir Palomydes slew. And so they bounde 
his leggys undir an olde steedis bealy, and than they rode 
wyth sir Palomydes unto a castell by the seesyde that hyght 
Pylownes, and there sir Palomydes shulde have his just! yse?: 
thus was their ordynaunce. 

And so they rode wyth sir Palomydes faste by the castell 
of Joyus Garde, and as they passed by that castell there cam 
rydynge one of that castell by them that knew sir Palomydes. 
And whan that knyght saw hym lad bounden uppon a croked 
courser, than the knyght asked sir Palomydes for what cause 
he was so lad. 

‘A, my fayre felow and knyght,’ seyde sir Palomydes, 
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‘I ryde now towarde my dethe for the sleynge of a knyght at 
the turnemente of Lonezep. And yf I had [not] departed 
frome my lorde sir Trystram as I ought [not] to have done, 
now myght I have bene sure to have had my lyff saved. But I 
pray you, sir knyght, recommaunde me unto my lorde sir 
Trystram and unto my lady quene Isode, and sey to them, yf 
ever I trespast to them, I aske them forgyffnes. And also, 
I beseche you, recommaunde me unto my lorde kynge 
Arthure and to all the felyshyp of the Rounde Table, unto 
my power.’ 

Than that knyght wepte for pité, and therewyth he rode 
unto Joyus Garde as faste as his horse myght renne, and 
lyghtly that knyght descended downe of his horse and went 
unto sir Trystram, and there he tolde hym all as ye have 
harde. And ever the knyght wepte as he were woode. 

Whan sir Trystram knew how sir Palomydes wente to his 
dethward he was hevy to hyre thereof and sayde, 

‘Howbehit that J am wrothe wyth hym, yet I woll nat 
sufhr hym to dye so shamefull a dethe, for he ys a full noble 
knyght.’ 

And anone sir Trystram asked his armys, and whan he 
was armed he toke his horse and two squyars wyth hym and 
rode a grete pace thorow a foreyste aftir sir Palomydes, the 
nexte way unto the castell Pelownes where sir Palomydes 
was jowged to his dethe. 

And as the twelve knyghtes lad hym byfore them, there 
was the noble knyght sir Launcelot whyche was alyght by a 
welle, and had tyed hys horse tyll a tre, and had takyn of hys 
helme to drynke of that welle. And whan he sawe such a 
route whyche semed knyghtes, sir Launcelot put on hys 
helme and suffyrd them to passe by hym; and anone he was 
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‘A, Jesu!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what mysseadventure ys 
befallyn hym that he ys thus lad towarde hys dethe? Yet, 
pardeus,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘hit were shame to me to 
suffi this noble knyght thus to dye and I myght helpe hym. 
And therefore I woll helpe hym whatsomever com of hit, 
other ellys I shall dye for hys sake!’ 

And than sir Launcelot mounted on hys horse and gate 
hys speare in hys honde and rode aftyr the twelve knyghtes 
whyche lad sir Palomydes. 

‘Fayre knyghtes,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘whother lede ye 
that knyght? For hit besemyth hym full evyll to ryde 
bounden.’ 

Than thes twelve knyghtes returned suddeynly there 
horsis and seyde to sir Launcelot, 

‘Sir knyght, we counceyle you nat to meddyll of this 
knyght, for he hath deserved deth, and unto deth he ys 
jouged.’ 

‘That me repentyth,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that I may nat 
borow hym wyth fayrenes, for he ys over good a knyght to 
dye suche a shamefull dethe. And therefore, fayre knyghtes,’ 
seyde sir Launcelot, ‘than kepe you as well as ye can! For 
I woll rescow that knyght, othir ellys dye for hit.’ 

Than they began to dresse there spearys, and sir Launce- 
lot smote the formyste downe, horse and man, and so he 
served three mo wyth one spere. And than that speare 
braste, and therewythall sir Launcelot drewe his swerde, and 
than he smote on the ryght honde and on the lyffte honde. 
And so wythin a whyle he leffte none of tho knyghtes, but 
he had leyde them to the erthe, and the moste party of them 
were sore wounded. 

And than sir Launcelot toke the beste horse and lowsed 
sir Palomydes and sette hym uppon that horse, and so they 
returned agayne unto Joyus Garde. 

And than was sir Palomydes ware of sir Trystram how he 
cam rydynge. And whan sir Launcelot sy hym he knew 
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hym well; but sir Trystram knew nat hym, because he had on 
his shuldir a gylden shylde. So sir Launcelot made hym redy 
to juste wyth sir Trystram, because he sholde nat wene that 
he were sir Launcelot. Than sir Palomydes cryed on lowde 
to sir Trystram and seyde, 

‘A, my lorde! I requyre you, juste nat wyth this knyght, 
for he hath saved me frome my dethe.’ 

Whan sir Trystram harde hym sey so he cam a soffte 
trottynge pace towarde hym. And than sir Palomydes 
seyde, 

My lorde, sir Trystram, muche am I beholdynge unto 
you of youre grete goodnes, that wolde proffir youre noble 
body to rescow me undeserved, for I have greatly offended 
you. Natwythstondynge,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘here mette 
we wyth this noble knyght that worshypfully and manly 
rescowed me frome twelve knyghtes, and smote them downe 
all and sore wounded hem.’ 

‘Fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Trystram unto sir Launcelot, 
‘of whens be ye?’ 

‘I am a knyght arraunte,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that 
rydyth to seke many dedis.’ 

‘Sir, what ys youre name?’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir, as at this tyme I woll nat telle you.’ Than sir Launce- 
lot seyde unto sir Trystram and to sir Palomydes, ‘Now ar 
ye mette togydirs aythir wyth other, and now I woll departe 
frome you.’ 

‘Nat so,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I pray you and requyre you 
of knyghthod to ryde wyth me unto my castell.’ 

‘Wyte you well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I may nat ryde 
wyth you, for I have many dedis to do in other placys, that 
at this tyme I may nat abyde wyth you.’ 

‘A, mercy Jesu!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I requyre you, as 
ye be a trewe knyght to the Order of Knyghthode, play you 
wyth me this nyght.’ 

Than sir Trystram had a graunte of sir Launcelot; how- 
behit, thoughe he had nat desyred hym, he wolde have 
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rydden with hem, other soneacom aftir hym. For sir Launce- 
lot cam for none other cause into that contrey but for to se 
sir Trystram. 

And whan they were com wythin Joyus Garde they 
alyght, and there horsis were lad into a stable, and than they 
unarmed them. For sir Launcelot, as sone as his helme was 
of, sir Trystram and sir Palomydes knew hym. Than sir Trys- 
tram toke sir Launcelot in his armys, and so ded La Beall 
Isode, and sir Palomydes kneled downe uppon his kneis and 
thanked sir Launcelot. And whan he sawe sir Palomydes 
knele he lyghtly toke hym up and seyde thus: 

“Wyte thou well, sir Palomydes, that I, and ony knyght 
in this londe of worshyp, muste of verry ryght succoure and 
rescow so noble a knyght as ye ar preved and renowned 
thorougheoute all this realme, enlonge and overtwarte.’ 

Than was there grete joy amonge them. And the ofter 
that sir Palomydes saw La Beall Isode, the hevyar he waxed 
day be day. 

Than sir Launcelot wythin three or four dayes departed, 
and wyth hym rode sir Ector de Marys and sir Dynadan, 
and sir Palomydes was leffte there wyth sir Trystram a 
two monethis and more. But ever sir Palomydes faded and 
mourned, that all men had merveyle wherefore he faded so 
away. 

So uppon a day, in the dawnynge, sir Palomydes wente 
into the foreste by hymselff alone; and there he founde a 
welle, and anone he loked into the welle and in the watir he 
sawe hys owne vysayge, how he was discolowred and de- 
faded, a nothynge lyke as he was. 

‘Lorde Jesu, what may this meane?’ seyde sir Palomydes. 
And thus he seyde to hymselff: ‘A, Palomydes, Palomydes! 
Why arte thou thus defaded, and ever was wonte to be 
called one of the fayrest knyghtes of [the] worlde? Forsothe, 
I woll no more lyve this lyff, for I love that I may never gete 
nor recover.’ 
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And therewythall he leyde hym downe by the welle, and so 
began to make a ryme of La Beall Isode and of sir Trystram. 
And so in the meanewhyle sir Trystram was ryddyn into 
the same foreyste to chace an harte of grece; but sir Trystram 
wolde nat ryde an huntynge nevermore unarmed bycause 
of sir Brewnys Saunze Pité. And so sir Trystram rode into 
the foreyste up and downe, and as he rode he harde one synge 
mervaylowsly lowde; and that was sir Palomydes whyche 
lay by the welle. 

And than sir Trystram rode sofftly thydir, for he demed 
that there was som knyght arraunte whyche was at the welle. 
And whan sir Trystram cam nyghe he descended downe 
frome hys horse and tyed hys horse faste tyll a tre. And so he 
cam nere on foote, and sone aftir he was ware where lay 
sir Palomydes by the welle and sange lowde and myryly. 
And ever the complayntys were of La Beall Isode, whyche 
was mervaylously well seyde, and pyteuously and full dole- 
fully 'made!. And all the hole songe sir Trystram harde 
worde by worde, and whan he had herde all sir Palomydes 
complaynte, he was wrothe oute of mesure, and thought for 
to sle hym thereas he lay. 

Than sir Trystram remembyrde hymselff that sir Palo- 
mydes was unarmed, and of so noble a name that sir Palo- 
mydes had, and also the noble name that hymselff had. 
Than he made a restraynte of his angir, and so he wente unto 
sir Palomydes a soffte pace and seyde, 

‘Sir Palomydes, I have harde youre complay[n]te and of 
youre treson that ye have owed me longe, and wyte you well, 
therefore ye shall dye! And yf hit were nat for shame 
of knyghthode thou sholdyst nat ascape my hondys, for 
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now I know well thou haste awayted me wyth treson. And 
therefore’, seyde sir Trystram, ‘tell me how thou wolt 
acquyte the.’ 

‘Sir, I shall acquyte me thus: as for quene La Beall Isode, 
thou shalt wyte that I love her abovyn all other ladyes in this 
worlde, and well I wote hit shall befalle by me as for her 
love as befelle on the noble knyght sir Kayhydyns that dyed 
for the love of La Beall Isode. And now, sir Trystram, I woll 
that ye wyte that I have loved La Beall Isode many a longe 
day, and she hath bene the causer of my worshyp. And 
ellys I had bene the moste symplyste knyght in the worlde, 
for by her, and bycause of her, I have wonne the worshyp 
that I have; for whan I remembred me of quene Isode I 
wanne the worshyp wheresomever I cam, for the moste 
party. And yet I had never rewarde nother bounté of her 
dayes of my lyff, and yet I have bene her knyght longe 
gwardonles. And therefore, sir Trystram, as for ony dethe 
I drede nat, for I had as lyeff dye as lyve. And yf I were 
armed as ye ar, I shulde lyghtly do batayle with the.’ 

‘Sir, well have ye uttyrd youre treson,’ seyde sir Trystram. 

‘Sir, I have done to you no treson,’ seyde sir Palomydes, 
‘for love is fre for all men, and thoughe I have loved your 
lady, she ys my lady as well as youres. Howbehyt that I have 
wronge, if ony wronge be, for ye rejoyse her and have 
youre desyre of her; and so had I nevir, nor never [am] 
lyke to have, and yet shall I love her to the uttermuste dayes 
of my lyff as well as ye.’ 

Than seyde sir Trystram, ‘I woll fyght with you to the 
utteryste!’ 

‘I graunte,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for in a bettir quarell 
kepe I never to fyght. For and I dye off youre hondis, of 
a bettir knyghtes hondys myght I never be slayne. And 
sytthyn I undirstonde that I shall never rejoyse La Beall 
Isode, I have as good wyll to dye as to lyve.’ 
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‘Tha[n] sette ye a day,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that we shall 
do batayle.’ 

‘Sir, this day fyftene dayes,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I 
woll mete with you hereby, in the medow undir Joyus 
Garde.’ 

‘Now fye for shame!’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘Woll ye sette 
so longe a day? Lat us fyght to-morne.’ 

‘Nat so,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘for I am megir, and have 
bene longe syke for the love of La Beall Isode. And 
therefore I woll repose me tyll I have my strengthe 
agayne.’ 

So than sir Trystram and sir Palomydes promysed faythe- 
fully to mete at the welle that day fyftene dayes. 

‘But now I am remembred,’ seyde sir Trystram to sir 
Palomydes, ‘that ye brake me onys a promyse whan that I 
rescowed you frome sir Brewnys Saunze Pité and nyne 
knyghtes. And than ye promysed to mete me at the perowne 
and the grave besydis Camelot, whereas that tyme ye fayled 
of youre promyse.’ 

‘Wyte you well,’ seyde sir Palomydes unto sir Trystram, 
‘I was at that day in preson, that I myght nat holde my pro- 
myse. But wyte you well,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I shall 
promyse you now and kepe hit.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and ye had 
holden youre promyse this worke had nat bene here now 
at this tyme.’ 

Ryght so departed sir Trystram and sir Palomydes. And 
so sir Palomydes toke his horse and hys harneys, and so he 
rode unto kynge Arthurs courte. And there he gate hym 
four knyghtes and four sargeauntes of armys, and so he re- 
turned agayne unto Joyus Garde. 

And so in the meanewhyle sir Trystram chaced and 
hunted at all maner of venery. And aboute three dayes afore 
the batayle that shulde be, as sir Trystram chaced an harte, 
there was an archer shotte at the harte, and by mysfortune 
1 W Thatt sette 2-3 bataille this 3 Ct said payd Palomydes 3-4 C 
wille I 6 Now notin C 14 But now not in C+ 17 C promysed me to 
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he smote sir Trystram in the thyk of the thyghe, and the 
same arrow slew sir Trystrams horse undir hym. 

Whan sir Tristram was so hurte he was passynge hevy; 
and wyte you well he bled passynge sore. And than he toke 
another horse and rode unto Joyus Garde with grete hevynes, 
more for the promyse that he had made unto sir Palomydes to 
do batayle with hym wythin three dayes aftir [than for ony 
hurte]. Wherefore there was nother man nother woman 
that coude chere hym [with onythynge that they coude 
make to hym], for ever he demed that sir Palomydes had 
smytten hym so, because he sholde nat be able to do batayle 
with hym at the day appoynted. But in no wyse there was 
no knyghte aboute sir Trystram that wolde belyeve that sir 
Palomydes wolde hurte hym, nother by his owne hondis 
nothir by none other consentynge. 

And so whan the fyftenth day was com sir Palomydes 
cam to the welle wyth four knyghtes wyth hym of kynge 
Arthurs courte and three sargeauntes of armys. And for this 
entente sir Palomydes brought tho knyghtes with hym and 
the sargeauntes of armys, for they sholde beare recorde of 
the batayle betwyxt sir Trystram and hym. And one sar- 
geaunte brought in his helme, and the tother his speare, and 
the thirde his swerde. So sir Palomydes cam into the fylde 
and there he abode nyghe two owres, and than he sente a 
squyar unto sir Trystram and desyred hym to com into the 
fylde to holde his promyse. 

Whan the squyar was com unto Joyus Garde, anone as 
sir Trystram harde of his commynge he commaunded that 
the squyar shulde com to his presence thereas he lay in his 
bedde. 

‘My lorde sir Trystram,’ seyde sir Palomydes squyar, 
‘wyte you well, my lorde sir Palomydes abydyth you in the 
2 same notin C 2-3 Ct hors & hurte hym whan F (MS. B.N. fr. 99, 
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fylde, and he wolde wyte whether ye wolde do batayle 
or nat.’ 

‘A, my fayre brother,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘wyte you well 
that I am ryght hevy for this tydyngis. But telle youre lorde 
sir Palomydes, and I were well at ease, I wolde nat lye here, 
nothir he sholde have had no nede to sende for me and I 
myght othir ryde or go. And for thou shalt se that I am no 
lyar’—sir Trystram shewed hym his thyghe, and the depnes 
of the wounde was syx inchis depe. ‘And now thou haste 
sene my hurte, telle thy lorde that this is no fayned mater, 
and tell hym that I had levir than all the golde that kynge 
Arthure hath that I were hole. And lat hym wyte that as for 
me, as sone as I may ryde I shall seke hym endelonge and 
overtwarte this londe; and that I promyse you as | am a trew 
knyght. And yf ever I may mete hym, telle youre lorde 
sir Palomydes he shall have of me hys fylle of batayle.’ 

And so the squyar departed. And whan sir Palomydes 
knew that sir Trystram was hurte, than he seyde thus: 

‘Truly, I am glad of hys hurte, and for this cause: for now 
Iam sure I shall have no shame. For I wote well, and we had 
medled, I sholde have had harde handelynge of hym, and by 
lyklyhode I muste nedys have had the worse. For he is the 
hardyeste knyght in batayle that now ys lyvynge excepte 
sir Launcelot.’ 

And than departed sir Palomydes whereas fortune lad 
hym. And within a moneth sir Trystram was hole of hys 
hurte, and than he toke hys horse and rode frome contrey to 
contrey, and all straunge adventures he encheved where- 
somever he rode. And allwayes he enquyred for sir Palo- 
mydes, but off all that quarter of somer sir Trystram coude 
never mete with sir Palomydes. 

But thus as sir Trystram soughte and enquyred after 
sir Palomydes, sir Trystram encheyved many grete batayles, 
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wherethorow all the noyse and brewte fell to sir Trystram, 
and the name ceased of sir Launcelot. And therefore sir 
Launcelottis bretherne and hys kynnysmen wolde have slayne 
sir Trystram bycause of hys fame. But whan sir Launcelot 
wyste how hys kynnysmen were sette, he seyde to them 
opynly, 

‘Wyte you well that and ony of you all be so hardy to 
wayte my lorde sir Trystram wyth ony hurte, shame, or 
vylany, as I am trew knyght, I shall sle the beste of you 
all myne owne hondis. Alas, fye for shame, sholde ye for 
hys noble dedys awayte to sle hym! Jesu defende,’ seyde 
sir Launcelot, ‘that ever ony noble knyght as sir Trystram 
ys sholde be destroyed wyth treson.’ 

So of this noyse and fame sprang into Cornwayle and unto 
them of Lyones, whereof they were passynge glad and made 
grete joy. And than they of Lyones sente lettyrs unto sir 
Trystram of recommendacion, and many greate gyfitys to 
mayntene sir Trystrams astate. And ever betwene sir Trys- 
tram resorted unto Joyus Garde whereas La Beall Isode was, 
that lovid hym ever. 
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HOW EPINOGRIS COMPLAINED BY A WELL, AND HOW SIR 
PALOMIDES CAME AND FOUND HIM, AND OF THEIR 
BOTH SORROWING. 


Nw leave we of this matter and speak we of Sir Palomides, 
that rode and lodged him with the two kings, whereof the 
kings were heavy. Then the King of Ireland sent a man of his to 
Sir Palomides, and gave him a great courser, and the King of 
Scotland gave him great gifts; and fain they would have had Sir 
Palomides to have abiden with them, but in no wise he would 
abide; and so he departed, and rode as adventures would guide 
him, till it was nigh noon. And then in a forest by a well Sir 
Palomides saw where lay a fair wounded knight and his horse 
bounden by him; and that knight made the greatest dole that ever 
he heard man make, for ever he wept, and therewith he sighed as 
though he would die. Then Sir Palomides rode near him and 
saluted him mildly and said: Fair knight, why wail ye so? let me 
lie down and wail with you, for doubt not 1am much more heav- 
ier than ye are; for I dare say, said Palomides, that my sorrow is an 
hundred fold more than yours is, and therefore let us complain 
either to other. First, said the wounded knight, I require you tell 
me your name, for an thou be none of the noble knights of the 
Round Table thou shalt never know my name, whatsomever come 
of me. Fair knight, said Palomides, such as I am, be it better or be 
it worse, wit thou well that my name is Sir Palomides, son and heir 
unto King Astlabor, and Sir Safere and Sir Segwarides are my two 
brethren: and wit thou well as for myself I was never christened, 
but my two brethren are truly christened. O noble knight, said that 
knight, well is me that I have met with you; and wit ye well my 


name is Epinogris, the king’s son of Northumberland. Now sit 
down, said Epinogris, and let us either complain to other. 

Then Sir Palomides began his complaint. Now shall I tell you, 
said Palomides; what woe I endure. I love the fairest queen and 
lady that ever bare life, and wit ye well her name is La Beale Isoud, 
King Mark’s wife of Cornwall. That is great folly, said Epinogris, for 
to love Queen Isoud, for one of the best knights of the world loveth 
her, that is Sir Tristram de Liones. That is truth, said Palomides, for 
no man knoweth that matter better than I do, for I have been in 
Sir Tristram’s fellowship this month, and with La Beale Isoud 
together; and alas, said Palomides, unhappy man that I am, now 
have I lost the fellowship of Sir Tristram for ever, and the love of 
La Beale Isoud for ever, and I am never like to see her more, and 
Sir Tristram and | be either to other mortal enemies. Well, said 
Epinogris, sith that ye loved La Beale Isoud, loved she you ever 
again by anything that ye could think or wit, or else did ye rejoice 
her ever in any pleasure? Nay, by my knighthood, said Palomides, 
I never espied that ever she loved me more than all the world, nor 
never had I pleasure with her, but the last day she gave me the 
greatest rebuke that ever I had, the which shall never go from my 
heart. And yet I well deserved that rebuke, for I did not knightly, 
and therefore I have lost the love of her and of Sir Tristram for 
ever; and I have many times enforced myself to do many deeds for 
La Beale Isoud’s sake, and she was the causer of my worship- 
winning. Alas, said Sir Palomides, now have J lost all the worship 
that ever | won, for never shall me befall such prowess as I had in 
the fellowship of Sir Tristram. 


+= CHAPTER LXXXIII —+ 


HOW SIR PALOMIDES BROUGHT SIR EPINOGRIS HIS 
LADY: AND HOW SIR PALOMIDES AND SIR SAFERE WERE 
SSAILED: 


AY, nay, said Epinogris, your sorrow is but Japes to my sorrow; 

for I rejoiced my lady and won her with my hands, and lost 
her again: alas that day ! Thus first I won her, said Epinogris; my 
lady was an earl’s daughter, and as the earl and two knights came 
from the tournament of Lonazep, for her sake I set upon this earl 
and on his two knights, my lady there being present; and so by 
fortune there I slew the earl and one of the knights, and the other 
knight fled, and so that night I had my lady. And on the morn as 
she and I reposed us at this well-side there came there to me an 
errant knight, his name was Sir Helior le Preuse, an hardy knight, 
and this Sir Helior challenged me to fight for my lady. And then 
we went to battle first upon horse and after on foot, but at the last 
Sir Helior wounded me so that he left me for dead, and so he took 
my lady with him; and thus my sorrow is more than yours, for I 
have rejoiced and ye rejoiced never. That is truth, said Palomides, 
but sith I can never recover myself I shall promise you if I can meet 
with Sir Helior I shall get you your lady again, or else he shall beat 
me. 

Then Sir Palomides made Sir Epinogris to take his horse, and so 
they rode to an hermitage, and there Sir Epinogris rested him. And 
in the meanwhile Sir Palomides walked privily out to rest him 
under the leaves, and there beside he saw a knight come riding 
with a shield that he had seen Sir Ector de Maris bear beforehand; 
and there came after him a ten knights, and so these ten knights 
hoved under the leaves for heat. And anon after there came a 
knight with a green shield and therein a white lion, leading a lady 
upon a palfrey. Then this knight with the green shield that seemed 
to be master of the ten knights, he rode fiercely after Sir Helior, for 
it was he that hurt Sir Epinogris. And when he came nigh Sir Helior 


he bade him defend his lady. I will defend her, said Helior, unto 
my power. And so they ran together so mightily that either of these 
knights smote other down, horse and all, to the earth; and then 
they won up lightly and drew their swords and their shields, and 
lashed together mightily more than an hour. All this Sir Palomides 
saw and beheld, but ever at the last the knight with Sir Ector’s 
shield was bigger, and at the last this knight smote Sir Helior down, 
and then that knight unlaced his helm to have stricken off his head. 
And then he cried mercy, and prayed him to save his life, and bade 
him take his lady. Then Sir Palomides dressed him up, because he 
wist well that that same lady was Epinogris’ lady, and he promised 
him to help him. 

Then Sir Palomides went straight to that lady, and took her by 
the hand, and asked her whether she knew a knight that hight 
Epinogris. Alas, she said, that ever he knew me or I him, for I have 
for his sake lost my worship, and also his life grieveth me most of 
all. Not so, lady, said Palomides, come on with me, for here is 
Epinogris in this hermitage. Ah ! well is me, said the lady, an he 
be alive. Whither wilt thou with that lady? said the knight with 
Sir Ector’s shield. I will do with her what me list, said Palomides. 
Wit you well, said that knight, thou speakest over large, though 
thou seemest me to have at advantage, because thou sawest me 
do battle but late. Thou weenest, sir knight, to have that lady away 
from me so lightly? nay, think it never not; an thou were as good 
a knight as is Sir Launcelot, or as is Sir Tristram, or Sir Palomides, 
but thou shalt win her dearer than ever did I. And so they went 
unto battle upon foot, and there they gave many sad strokes, and 
either wounded other passing sore, and thus they fought still more 
than an hour. 

Then Sir Palomides had marvel what knight he might be that 
was so strong and so well breathed during, and thus said 
Palomides: Knight, I require thee tell me thy name. Wit thou well, 
said that knight, I dare tell thee my name, so that thou wilt tell me 
thy name. I will, said Palomides. Truly, said that knight, my name 
is Safere, son of King Astlabor, and Sir Palomides and Sir 
Segwarides are my brethren. Now, and wit thou well, my name is 


Sir Palomides. Then Sir Safere kneeled down upon his knees, and 
prayed him of mercy; and then they unlaced their helms and either 
kissed other weeping. And in the meanwhile Sir Epinogris arose 
out of his bed, and heard them by the strokes, and so he armed 
him to help Sir Palomides if need were. 


=< CHAPTER LXXXILV 


HOW SIR PALOMIDES AND SIR SAFERE CONDUCTED SIR 
EPINOGRIS TO HIS CASTLE, AND OF OTHER ADVENTURES. 


— Sir Palomides took the lady by the hand and brought her 
to Sir Epinogris, and there was great joy betwixt them, for 
either swooned for joy. When they were met: Fair knight and lady, 
said Sir Safere, it were pity to depart you; Jesu send you joy either 
of other. Gramercy, gentle knight, said Epinogris; and much more 
thanks be to my lord Sir Palomides, that thus hath through his 
prowess made me to get my lady. Then Sir Epinogris required Sir 
Palomides and Sir Safere, his brother, to ride with them unto his 
castle, for the safeguard of his person. Sir, said Palomides, we will 
be ready to conduct you because that ye are sore wounded; and so 
was Epinogris and his lady horsed, and his lady behind him upon 
a soft ambler. And then they rode unto his castle, where they had 
great cheer and joy, as great as ever Sir Palomides and Sir Safere 
had in their life-days. 

So on the morn Sir Safere and Sir Palomides departed, and rode 
as fortune led them, and so they rode all that day until after noon. 
And at the last they heard a great weeping and a great noise down 
in a manor. Sir, said then Sir Safere, let us wit what noise this is. 
I will well, said Sir Palomides. And so they rode forth till that they 
came to a fair gate of a manor, and there sat an old man saying his 
prayers and beads. Then Sir Palomides and Sir Safere alighted and 
left their horses, and went within the gates, and there they saw 
full many goodly men weeping. Fair sirs, said Palomides, where- 


fore weep ye and make this sorrow? Anon one of the knights of 
the castle beheld Sir Palomides and knew him, and then went to 
his fellows and said: Fair fellows, wit ye well all, we have in this 
castle the same ‘knight that slew our lord at Lonazep, for I know 
him well; it is Sir Palomides. Then they went unto harness, all that 
might bear harness, some on horseback and some on foot, to the 
number of three score. And when they were ready they came 
freshly upon Sir Palomides and upon Sir Safere with a great noise, 
and said thus: Keep thee, Sir Palomides, for thou art known, and 
by right thou must be dead, for thou hast slain our lord; and there- 
fore wit ye well we will slay thee, therefore defend thee. 

Then Sir Palomides and Sir Safere, the one set his back to the 
other, and gave many great strokes, and took many great strokes; 
and thus they fought with a twenty knights and forty gentlemen 
and yeomen nigh two hours. But at the last though they were 
loath, Sir Palomides and Sir Safere were taken and yolden, and put 
in a strong prison; and within three days twelve knights passed 
upon them, and they found Sir Palomides guilty, and Sir Safere not 
guilty, of their lord’s death. And when Sir Safere should be deliv- 
ered there was great dole betwixt Sir Palomides and him, and many 
piteous complaints that Sir Safere made at his departing, there is 
no maker can rehearse the tenth part. Fair brother, said Palomides, 
let be thy dolour and thy sorrow. And if I be ordained to die a 
shameful death, welcome be it; but an I had wist of this death that 
Iam deemed unto, I should never have been yolden. So Sir Safere 
departed from his brother with the greatest dolour and sorrow that 
ever made knight. 

And on the morn they of the castle ordained twelve knights to 
ride with Sir Palomides unto the father of the same knight that Sir 
Palomides slew; and so they bound his legs under an old steed’s 
belly. And then they rode with Sir Palomides unto a castle by the 
seaside, that hight Pelownes, and there Sir Palomides should have 
justice. Thus was their ordinance; and so they rode with Sir 
Palomides fast by the castle of Joyous Gard. And as they passed by 
that castle there came riding out of that castle by them one that 
knew Sir Palomides. And when that knight saw Sir Palomides 


bounden upon a crooked courser, the knight asked Sir Palomides 
for what cause he was led so. Ah, my fair fellow and knight, said 
Palomides, I ride toward my death for the slaying of a knight at a 
tournament of Lonazep; and if I had not departed from my lord Sir 
Tristram, as I ought not to have done, now might I have been sure 
to have had my life saved; but I pray you, sir knight, recommend 
me unto my lord, Sir Tristram, and unto my lady, Queen Isoud, 
and say to them if ever I trespassed to them I ask them forgive- 
ness. And also I beseech you recommend me unto my lord, King 
Arthur, and to all the fellowship of the Round Table, unto my 
power. Then that knight wept for pity of Sir Palomides; and there- 
withal he rode unto Joyous Gard as fast as his horse might run, 
and lightly that knight descended down off his horse and went 
unto Sir Tristram, and there he told him all as ye have heard, and 
ever the knight wept as he had been mad. 


“= CHAPTER LXXXV == 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM MADE HIM READY TO RESCUE 
SIR PALOMIDES, BUT SIR LAUNCELOT RESCUED 
Eine OR HE GAME. 


HEN Sir Tristram heard how Sir Palomides went to his death, 

he was heavy to hear that, and said: Howbeit that I am 
wroth with Sir Palomides, yet will not I suffer him to die so shame- 
ful a death, for he is a full noble knight. And then anon Sir Tristram 
was armed and took his horse and two squires with him, and rode 
a great pace toward the castle of Pelownes where Sir Palomides 
was judged to death. And these twelve knights that led Sir 
Palomides passed by a well whereas Sir Launcelot was, which was 
alighted there, and had tied his horse to a tree, and taken off his 
helm to drink of that well; and when he saw these knights, Sir 
Launcelot put on his helm and suffered them to pass by him. And 
then was he ware of Sir Palomides bounden, and led shamefully 


to his death. O Jesu, said Launcelot, what misadventure is befallen 
him that he is thus led toward his death? Forsooth, said Launcelot, 
it were shame to me to suffer this noble knight so to die an I might 
help him, therefore I will help him whatsomever come of it, or else 
I shall die for Sir Palomides’ sake. And then Sir Launcelot mounted 
upon his horse, and gat his spear in his hand, and rode after the 
twelve knights that led Sir Palomides. Fair knights, said Sir 
Launcelot, whither lead ye that knight? it beseemeth him full ill 
to ride bounden. Then these twelve knights suddenly turned their 
horses and said to Sir Launcelot: Sir knight, we counsel thee not 
to meddle with this knight, for he hath deserved death, and unto 
death he is judged. That me repenteth, said Launcelot, that I may 
not borrow him with fairness, for he is over good a knight to die 
such a shameful death. And therefore, fair knights, said Sir 
Launcelot, keep you as well as ye can, for I will rescue that knight 
or die for it. 

Then they began to dress their spears, and Sir Launcelot smote 
the foremost down, horse and man, and so he served three more 
with one spear; and then that spear brast, and therewithal Sir 
Launcelot drew his sword, and then he smote on the right hand 
and on the left hand. Then within a while he left none of those 
twelve knights, but he had laid them to the earth, and the most 
part of them were sore wounded. And then Sir Launcelot took the 
best horse that he found, and loosed Sir Palomides and set him 
upon that horse; and so they returned again unto Joyous Gard, 
and then was Sir Palomides ware of Sir Tristram how he came 
riding. And when Sir Launcelot saw him he knew him well, but 
Sir Tristram knew him not because Sir Launcelot had on his shoul- 
der a golden shield. So Sir Launcelot made him ready to joust with 
Sir Tristram, that Sir Tristram should not ween that he were Sir 
Launcelot. Then Sir Palomides cried aloud to Sir Tristram: O my 
lord, I require you joust not with this knight, for this good knight 
hath saved me from my death. When Sir Tristram heard him say 
so he came a soft trotting pace toward them. And then Sir 
Palomides said: My lord, Sir Tristram, much am I beholding unto 
you of your great goodness, that would proffer your noble body to 


rescue me undeserved, for I have greatly offended you. 
Notwithstanding, said Sir Palomides, here met we with this noble 
knight that worshipfully and manly rescued me from twelve 
knights, and smote them down all and wounded them sore. 


—- CHArPTER LXXXVI 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND LAUNCELOT, WITH PALOMIDES, 
CAME TO JOYOUS GARD; AND OF PALOMIDES 
AND SIR TRISTRAM. 


Re knight, said Sir Tristram unto Sir Launcelot, of whence be 
ye? Lama knight errant, said Sir Launcelot, that rideth to seek 
many adventures. What is your name? said Sir Tristram. Sir, at this 
time I will not tell you. Then Sir Launcelot said unto Sir Tristram 
and to Palomides: Now either of you are met together I will depart 
from you. Not so, said Sir Tristram; I pray you of knighthood to 
ride with me unto my castle. Wit you well, said Sir Launcelot, I 
may not ride with you, for I have many deeds to do in other places, 
that at this time I may not abide with you. Ah, mercy Jesu, said 
Sir Tristram, I require you as ye be a true knight to the order of 
knighthood, play you with me this night. Then Sir Tristram had a 
grant of Sir Launcelot: howbeit though he had not desired him he 
would have ridden with them, outher soon have come after them; 
for Sir Launcelot came for none other cause into that country but 
for to see Sir Tristram. And when they were come within Joyous 
Gard they alighted, and their horses were led into a stable; and 
then they unarmed them. And when Sir Launcelot was unhelmed, 
Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides knew him. Then Sir Tristram took 
Sir Launcelot in arms, and so did La Beale Isoud; and Palomides 
kneeled down upon his knees and thanked Sir Launcelot. When 
Sir Launcelot saw Sir Palomides kneel he lightly took him up and 
said thus: Wit thou well, Sir Palomides, I and any knight in this 
land, of worship ought of very right succour and rescue so noble 


a knight as ye are proved and renowned, throughout all this realm 
endlong and overthwart. And then was there joy among them, and 
the oftener that Sir Palomides saw La Beale Isoud the heavier he 
waxed day by day. 

Then Sir Launcelot within three or four days departed, and with 
him rode Sir Ector de Maris; and Dinadan and Sir Palomides were 
there left with Sir Tristram a two months and more. But ever Sir 
Palomides faded and mourned, that all men had marvel wherefore 
he faded so away. So upon a day, in the dawning, Sir Palomides 
went into the forest by himself alone; and there he found a well, 
and then he looked into the well, and in the water he saw his own 
visage, how he was disturbed and defaded, nothing like that he 
was. What may this mean? said Sir Palomides, and thus he said to 
himself: Ah, Palomides, Palomides, why art thou defaded, thou 
that was wont to be called one of the fairest knights of the world? 
I will no more lead this life, for I love that I may never get nor 
recover. And therewithal he laid him down by the well. And then 
he began to make a rhyme of La Beale Isoud and him. 

And in the meanwhile Sir Tristram was that same day ridden 
into the forest to chase the hart of greese; but Sir Tristram would 
not ride a-hunting never more unarmed, because of Sir Breuse 
Saunce Pite. And so as Sir Tristram rode into that forest up and 
down, he heard one sing marvellously loud, and that was Sir 
Palomides that lay by the well. And then Sir Tristram rode softly 
thither, for he deemed there was some knight errant that was at 
the well. And when Sir Tristram came nigh him he descended 
down from his horse and tied his horse fast till a tree, and then he 
came near him on foot; and anon he was ware where lay Sir 
Palomides by the well and sang loud and merrily; and ever the 
complaints were of that noble queen, La Beale Isoud, the which 
was marvellously and wonderfully well said, and {ull dolefully and 
piteously made. And all the whole song the noble knight, Sir 
Tristram, heard from the beginning to the =e the which 
grieved and troubled him sore. 

But then at the last, when Sir Tristram had heard all Sir 
Palomides’ complaints, he was wroth out of measure, and thought 


for to slay him thereas he lay. Then Sir Tristram remembered 
himself that Sir Palomides was unarmed, and of the noble name 
that Sir Palomides had, and the noble name that himself had, and 
then he made a restraint of his anger; and so he went unto Sir 
Palomides a soft pace and said: Sir Palomides, I have heard your 
complaint, and of thy treason that thou hast owed me so long, and 
wit thou well therefore thou shalt die; and if it were not for shame 
of knighthood thou shouldest not escape my hands, for now I know 
well thou hast awaited me with treason. Tell me, said Sir Tristram, 
how thou wilt acquit thee? Sir, said Palomides, thus I will acquit 
me: as for Queen La Beale Isoud, ye shall wit well that I love her 
above all other ladies in this world; and well I wot it shall befall me 
as for her love as befell to the noble knight Sir Kehydius, that died 
for the love of La Beale Isoud. And now, Sir Tristram, I will that ye 
wit that I have loved La Beale Isoud many a day, and she hath been 
the causer of my worship, and else I had been the most simplest 
knight in the world. For by her, and because of her, I have won the 
worship that I have; for when I remembered me of La Beale Isoud 
1 won the worship wheresomever I came for the most part, and yet 
had I never reward nor bounté of her the days of my life, and yet 
have I been her knight guerdonless. And therefore, Sir Tristram, as 
for any death I dread not, for I had as lief die as to live. And if I 
were armed as thou art, I should lightly do battle with thee. Well 
have ye uttered your treason, said Tristram. I have done to you no 
treason, said Palomides, for love is free for all men, and though J 
have loved your lady, she is my lady as well as yours; howbeit I 
have wrong if any wrong be, for ye rejoice her, and have your desire 
of her, and so had J never nor never am like to have, and yet shall 
I love her to the uttermost days of my life as well as ye. 


eC HMAP LER Dow 


HOW THERE WAS A DAY SET BETWEEN SIR TRISTRAM AND 
SIR PALOMIDES FOR TO FIGHT, AND HOW SIR TRISTRAM 
WAS HURT. 


HEN Said Sir Tristram: I will fight with you to the uttermost. I 
‘eon said Palomides, for in a better quarrel keep I never to 
fight, for an I die of your hands, of a better knight’s hands may I 
not be slain. And sithen I understand that I shall never rejoice La 
Beale Isoud, I have as good will to die as to live. Then set ye a day, 
said Sir Tristram, that we shall do battle. This day fifteen days, said 
Palomides, will I meet with you hereby, in the meadow under 
Joyous Gard. Fie for shame, said Sir Tristram, will ye set so long 
day? let us fight to-morn. Not so, said Palomides, for lam meagre, 
and have been long sick for the love of La Beale Isoud, and there- 
fore I will repose me till I have my strength again. So then Sir 
Tristram and Sir Palomides promised faithfully to meet at the well 
that day fifteen days. I am remembered, said Sir Tristram to 
Palomides, that ye brake me once a promise when that I rescued 
you from Breuse Saunce Pité and nine knights; and then ye 
promised me to meet me at the peron and the grave beside 
Camelot, whereas at that time ye failed of your promise. Wit you 
well, said Palomides unto Sir Tristram, I was at that day in prison, 
so that I might not hold my promise. So God me help, said Sir 
Tristram, an ye had holden your promise this work had not been 
here now at this time. 

Right so departed Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides. And so Sir 
Palomides took his horse and his harness, and he rode unto King 
Arthur’s court; and there Sir Palomides gat him four knights and 
four sergeants-of-arms, and so he returned again ward unto Joyous 
Gard. And in the meanwhile Sir Tristram chased and hunted at all 
manner of venery; and about three days afore the battle should be, 
as Sir Tristram chased an hart, there was an archer shot at the hart, 
and by misfortune he smote Sir Tristram in the thick of the thigh, 


and the arrow slew Sir Tristram’s horse and hurt him. When Sir 
Tristram was so hurt he was passing heavy, and wit ye well he bled 
sore: and then he took another horse, and rode unto Joyous Gard 
with great heaviness, more for the promise that he had made with 
Sir Palomides, as to do battle with him within three days after, than 
for any hurt of his thigh. Wherefore there was neither man nor 
woman that could cheer him with anything that they could make 
to him, neither Queen La Beale Isoud; for ever he deemed that Sir 
Palomides had smitten him so that he should not be able to do 
battle with him at the day set. 


gue CHAPTER lex XX V ILL 


HOW SIR PALOMIDES KEPT HIS DAY TO HAVE 
FOUGHTEN. BUT SIR TRISTRAM MIGHT NOT COME; 
AND OTHER THINGS. 


ut in no wise there was no knight about Sir Tristram that 

would believe that ever Sir Palomides would hurt Sir Tristram, 
neither by his own hands nor by none other consenting. Then 
when the fifteenth day was come, Sir Palomides came to the well 
with four knights with him of Arthur's court, and three sergeants- 
of-arms. And for this intent Sir Palomides brought the knights with 
him and the sergeants-of-arms, for they should bear record of the 
battle betwixt Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides. And the one sergeant 
brought in his helm, the other his spear, the third his sword. So 
thus Palomides came into the field, and there he abode nigh two 
hours: and then he sent a squire unto Sir Tristram, and desired him 
to come into the field to hold his promise. 

When the squire was come to Joyous Gard, anon as Sir Tristram 
heard of his coming he let command that the squire should come 
to his presence thereas he lay in his bed. My lord Sir Tristram, said 
Palomides’ squire, wit you well my lord, Palomides, abideth you 
in the field, and he would wit whether ye would do battle or not. 


Ah, my fair brother, said Sir Tristram, wit thou well that I am right 
heavy for these tidings; therefore tell Sir Palomides an I were well 
at ease I would not lie here, nor he should have no need to send 
for me an I might either ride or go; and for thou shalt say that I 
am no liar — Sir Tristram showed him his thigh that the wound 
was six inches deep. And now thou hast seen my hurt, tell thy lord 
that this is no feigned matter, and tell him that I had liefer than all 
the gold of King Arthur that I were whole; and tell Palomides as 
soon as I am whole I shall seek him endlong and overthwart, and 
that I promise you as I am true knight; and if ever | may meet with 
him, he shall have battle of me his fill. And with this the squire 
departed; and when Palomides wist that Tristram was hurt he was 
glad and said: Now I am sure I shall have no shame, for I wot well 
I should have had hard handling of him, and by likely I must needs 
have had the worse, for he is the hardest knight in battle that now 
is living except Sir Launcelot. 

And then departed Sir Palomides whereas fortune led him, and 
within a month Sir Tristram was whole of his hurt. And then he 
took his horse, and rode from country to country, and all strange 
adventures he achieved wheresomever he rode: and always he 
enquired for Sir Palomides, but of all that quarter of summer Sir 
Tristram could never meet with Sir Palomides. But thus as Sir 
Tristram sought and enquired after Sir Palomides Sir Tristram 
achieved many great battles, wherethrough all the noise fell to Sir 
Tristram, and it ceased of Sir Launcelot; and therefore Sir 
Launcelot’s brethren and his kinsmen would have slain Sir Tristram 
because of his fame. But when Sir Launcelot wist how his kins- 
men were set, he said to them openly: Wit you well, that an the 
envy of you all be so hardy to wait upon my lord, Sir Tristram, 
with any hurt, shame, or villainy, as I am true knight I shall slay 
the best of you with mine own hands. Alas, fie for shame, should 
ye for his noble deeds await upon him to slay him. Jesu defend, 
said Launcelot, that ever any noble knight as Sir Tristram is should 
be destroyed with treason. Of this noise and fame sprang into 
Cormwall, and among them of Liones, whereof they were passing 
glad, and made great joy. And then they of Liones sent letters unto 


Sir Tristram of recommendation, and many great gifts to maintain 
Sir Tristram’s estate; and ever, between, Sir Tristram resorted unto 
Joyous Gard whereas La Beale Isoud was, that loved him as her 
life. 

Here endeth the tenth book which is of Sir Tristram. And here 
followeth the eleventh book which is of Sir Launcelot. 


P art 25 
T heP entecost 


WwW sir T'rystram was com home unto Joyus Garde (11) 


from hys adventures—and all thys whyle that sir 
Launcelot was thus myste, two yere and more, sir Trystram 
bare the brewte and renowne thorow all the realme of 
Logyrs, and many stronge adventures befelle hym, and full 
well and [manly and] worshypfully he brought hem to an 
ende—so whan he was com home La Beall Isode tolde [hym] 
off the grete feste that sholde be at Pentecoste nexte folow- 
ynge. And there she tolde hym how sir Launcelot had bene 
myssed two yere, and all that whyle he had bene oute of hys 
mynde, and how he was holpyn by the holy vessell of the 
Sankgreall. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘that caused som debate be- 
twyxte hym and quene Gwenyver..’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde dame Isode, ‘I knowe hyt all, for quene Gwe- 
nyver sente me a lettir all how hyt was done, for because 
I sholde requyre you to seke hym. And now, blessyd be 
God,’ seyde La Beall Isode, ‘he ys hole and sounde and 
comyn ayen to the courte.’ 

‘A, Jesu! thereof am I fayne,’ seyde sir Trystram. ‘And 
now shall ye and I make us redy, for bothe ye and I woll be 
at that feste.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde dame Isode, ‘and hyt please you, | woll nat be 
there, for thorow me ye bene marked of many good knyghtes, 
and that causyth you for to have muche more laboure for my 
sake than nedyth you to have.’ 

‘Than woll I nat be there,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘but yf ye 
be there.’ 

‘God deffende,’ seyde La Beall Isode, ‘for than shall I be 
spokyn of shame amonge all quenys and ladyes of astate; for 
ye that ar called one of the nobelyste knyghtys of the worlde 
and a knyght of the Rounde Table, how may ye be myssed 
at that feste? For what shall be sayde of you amonge all 
knyghtes? “A! se how sir Trystram huntyth and hawkyth, 
and cowryth wythin a castell wyth hys lady, and forsakyth us. 
4. Ct bare the renomme 6, 7 Not emended in O' 11-12 Ct vessel the Sancgreal 
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Alas!’ shall som sey, “‘hyt ys pyté that ever he was knyght, 
or ever he shulde have the love of a lady.’”’ Also, what shall 
quenys and ladyes say of me? “Hyt ys pyté that I have my 
lyff, that I wolde holde so noble a knyght as ye ar frome hys 
worshyp.”’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram unto La Beall 
Isode, ‘hyt ys passyngly well seyde of you and nobely 
counceyled. And now I well undirstonde that ye love me. 
And lyke as ye have counceyled me I woll do a parte there- 
aftir, but there shall no man nor chylde ryde wyth me but 
myselff alone. And so I woll ryde on Tewysday next com- 
mynge, and no more harneyse of warre but my speare and 
my swerde.’ 

And so whan the day come sir Trystram toke hys leve at 
La Beall Isode, and she sente wyth hym four knyghtys; and 
wythin halff a myle he sente them agayne. And within a 
myle way aftir sir Trystram sawe afore hym where sir Palo- 
mydes had stryken downe a knyght and allmoste wounded 
hym to the dethe. Than sir Trystram repented hym that 
he was nat armed, and therewyth he hoved stylle. And anone 
as sir Palomydes saw sir Trystram he cryed on hyght, 

‘Sir Trystram, now be we mette, for or we departe we shall 
redresse all our olde sorys!’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘there was never yet no 
Crystyn man that ever myght make hys boste that ever 
I fledde from hym. And wyte thou well, sir Palomydes, thou 
that arte a Sarezen shall never make thy boste that ever 
sir Trystram de Lyones shall fle fro the!’ 

And therewyth sir Trystram made hys horse to ren, and 
wyth all hys myght he cam streyte uppon sir Palomydes 
and braste hys speare uppon hym at an hondred pecis. And 
furthwythall sir Trystram drewe hys swerde, and than he 
turned hys horse and stroke togydyrs six grete strokys uppon 
hys helme. And than sir Palomydes stode stylle and byhylde 
sir Trystram and mervayled gretely at hys woodnes and of 
hys foly. 
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And than sir Palomydes seyde unto hymselff, ‘And thys 
sir Trystram were armed, hyt were harde to cese hym frome 
hys batayle, and yff I turne agayne and sle hym I am shamed 
wheresomevir I go.’ 

Than sir Trystram spake and seyde, 

‘Thou cowarde knyght, what castyste thou to do? And 
why wolt thou nat do batayle wyth me? For have thou no 
doute I shall endure the and all thy malyce!’ 

‘A, sir Trystram!’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘full well thou 
wotyste | may nat have ado wyth the for shame, for thou 
arte here naked and I am armede, and yf that I sle the, 
dyshonoure shall be myne. And well thou wotyste,’ seyde 
sir Palomydes unto sir Trystram, ‘I knowe thy strengthe and 
thy hardynes to endure ayenste a goode knyght.’ 

‘That ys trouthe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I undirstonde thy 
valyauntenesse.’ 

“Ye say well,’ seyde sir Palomydes. ‘Now, I requyre you, 
telle me a questyon that I shall sey unto you.’ 

“Than telle me what hyt ys,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and I 
shall answere you of the trouthe, as God me helpe.’ 

‘Sir, I put a case,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘that ye were armed 
at all ryghtes as well as I am, and J naked as ye be, what wolde 
ye do to me now, be youre trewe knyghthode?’ 

‘A,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘now I undirstonde the well, sir 
Palomydes, for now muste I sey myne owne jugemente! 
And, as God me blysse, that I shall sey shall nat be seyde 
for no feare that I have of the, sir Palomydes. But thys 
ys all: wyte thou well, sir Palomydes, as at thys tyme thou 
sholdyst departe from me, for I wolde nat have ado wyth 
the.” 

‘No more woll I,’ seyde sir Palomydes. ‘And therefore 
ryde furth on thy way!’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I may chose othir to 
ryde othir to go. But, sir Palomydes,’ seyde sir Trystram, 
‘I mervayle greatly of one thynge, that thou arte so good 
1-2 Caud sir Tristram Sand sir Tristram 2-3 C hym of this bataille 
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a knyght, that thou wolt nat be crystynde, and thy brothir, 
sir Saffir, hath bene crystynde many a day.’ 

(13) ‘As for that,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I may nat yet be 
crystyned for a vowe that I have made many yerys agone. 
Howbehyt in my harte and in my soule I have had many a 
day a good beleve in Jesu Cryste and hys mylde modir Mary, 
but I have but one batayle to do, and were that onys done 
I wolde be baptyzed.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘as for one batayle, thou 
shalt nat seke hyt longe. For God deffende,’ seyde sir Trys- 
tram, ‘that thorow my defaute thou sholdyste lengar lyve 
thus a Sarazyn. For yondyr ys a knyght that ye have hurte 
and smyttyn downe: now helpe me than that I were armed 
in hys armoure, and I shall sone fullfyll thyne avowys.’ 

‘As ye wyll,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘so shall hyt be.’ 

So they rode bothe unto that knyght that sate uppon a 
banke, and than sir Trystram salewed hym, and he waykely 
salewed hym agayne. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I requyre you tell me 
youre ryght name.’ 

‘Syr,’ he seyde, ‘my ryght name ys sir Galleron off Galo- 
wey, and a knyght of the Table Rounde.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘I am ryght hevy 
of youre hurtys! But thys ys all: I] muste pray you to leane 
me youre hole armoure, for ye se that I am unarmed, and I 
muste do batayle wyth thys knyght.’ 

‘Sir, ye shall have hyt wyth a good wyll. But ye muste 
beware, for I warne you that knyght ys an hardy knyght as 
ever | mette wythall. But, sir,’ seyde sir Galeron, ‘I pray you, 
telle me youre name, and what ys that knyghtes name that 
hath beatyn me?’ 

‘Sir, as for my name, wyte you well [yt] ys sir Trystram de 
Lyones, and as for hym, hys name ys sir Palomydes, brothir 


unto the good knyght sir Sapher, and yet ys sir Palomydes 
uncrystynde.’ 


4 C for one auowe 5-6 Ct herte I bileue 7 S haue one 7-8 C* & when 
that is done I will be baptyzed with a good wille 10 C seke it no lenger For 
12 C ye syre Palomydes haue 13 than not in C 15 Cit shalle 21 ryght 
not in C 24-25 C' lene me alle your 27 C* syr said the hurte knyghte ye 
28-29 Ct is wyghte Syr sayd 32 wyte you well notin C  C* it is ee 
and as for the knyghtes name that hath hurte you is sir 
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‘Alas!’ seyde sir Galleron, ‘that ys grete pyté that so 
good a knyght and so noble a man off armys sholde be un- 
crystynde.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘owthyr he shall 
sle me, othir I hym, but that he shall be crystynde or ever we 
departe in sundir.’ 

‘My lorde, sir Trystram,’ seyde sir Galleron, ‘youre re- 
nowne and worshyp ys well knowyn thorow many realmys, 
and God save you thys day frome senshyp and shame!’ 

Than sir Trystram unarmed sir Galleron, the whyche was 
a noble knyght and had done many dedys of armys; and he 
was a large knyght of fleyshe and boone. And whan he was 
unarmed he stood on hys feete, for he was sore brused in the 
backe wyth a speare; yet as well as sir Galleron myght he 
armed sir Trystram. 

And than sir Trystram mounted uppon hys horse, and in 
hys honde he gate sir Galleron hys speare; and therewythall 
sir Palomydes was redy. And so they cam hurtelynge to- 
gydyrs, and aythir smote othir in myddys off there shyldys. 
And therewythall sir Palomydes speare brake, and sir Trys- 
tram smote downe sir Palomydes, horse and man, to the 
erthe. 

And than sir Palomydes, as sone as he myght, avoyded 
hys horse, and dressed hys shylde, and pulled oute hys 
swerde. That sawe sir Trystram, and therewythall he alyght 
and tyed hys horse to a tre. And than they cam togydyrs 
egirly as two wylde borys, and so they layshed togydyrs, 
trasynge and traversynge as noble men that offten had bene 
well proved in batayle. But ever sir Palomydes dred passynge 
sore the myght of sir Trystram, and therefore he suffyrd hym 
to breeth hym, and thus they faught more than two owrys. 
But oftyntymes sir Trystram smote suche strokys at sir Palo- 
mydes that he made hym to knele, and sir Palomydes brake 
and kutte many pecis of sir Trystrams shylde, and than 
sir Palomydes wounded sir Trystram passynge sore, for he 
was a well fyghtynge man. 
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Than sir Trystram waxed wood wrothe oute off mesure, 
and russhed uppon sir Palomydes wyth suche a myght that 
sir Palomydes felle grovelynge to the erthe. And therewythall 
he lepe up lyghtly uppon hys feete, and than sir Trystram 
wounded sore sir Palomydes thorow the shuldir. And ever 
sir Trystram fought stylle in lyke harde, and sir Palomydes 
fayled hym nat but gaff hym many sad strokys agayne. And 
at the laste sir Trystram doubeled hys strokys uppon hym, 
and by fortune sir Trystram smote sir Palomydes swerde 
oute of hys honde, and yf sir Palomydes had stouped for hys 
swerde he had bene slayne. And than sir Palomydes stood 
stylle and behylde hys swerde wyth a sorowfull harte. 

‘How now?’ sayde sir Trystram. ‘For now I have the at 
avauntayge,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘as thou haddist me thys day, 
but hyt shall never be seyde in no courte nor amonge no good 
knyghtes that sir Trystram shall sle ony knyght that ys wepyn- 
les. And therefore take thou thy swerde, and lat us make 
an ende of thys batayle!’ 

‘As for to do thys batayle,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘I dare 
ryght well ende hyt. But I have no grete luste to fyght no 
more, and for thys cause,’ seyde sir Palomydes: ‘myne 
offence ys to you nat so grete but that we may be fryendys, 
for all that I have offended ys and was for the love of La 
Beall Isode. And as for her, I dare say she ys pyerles of all 
othir ladyes, and also I profyrd her never no maner of 
dyshonoure, and by her I have getyn the moste parte of my 
worshyp. And sytthyn I (ha)d [o]ffended never as to her owne 
persone, and as for the offence that I have done, hyt was 
ayenste youre owne persone, and for that [o]ffence ye have 
gyvyn me thys day many sad strokys (and som I have gyffyn 
you agayne, and now I dare sey I felte never man of youre 
myght nothir so well-brethed but yf hit were sir Launcelot 
du Laake), wherefore I requyre you, my lorde, forgyff me 
all that I have offended unto you! And thys same day have 
me to the nexte churche, and fyrste lat me be clene confessed, 
1 C Tristram was woode 4 C lepte 5 C wounded Palomydes sore thurgh 
7 agayne not in C 8 uppon hym not in C 13-14 C Tristram vnto Palomy- 
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and aftir that se youreselff that I be truly baptysed. And 
than woll we all ryde togydyrs unto the courte of kynge 
Arthure, that we may be there at the nexte hyghe feste 
folowynge.’ 

‘Than take youre horse,’ seyde sir Trystram, ‘and as ye 
sey, so shall hyt be; and all my evyll wyll God forgyff hyt 
you, and I do. And hereby wythin thys myle ys the suffry- 
gan of Carlehylle whyche shall gyff you the sacramente of 
baptyme.’ 

And anone they toke there horsys, and sir Galleron rode 
wyth them, and whan they cam to the suffrygan sir Trystram 
tolde hym there desyre. Than the suffrygan let fylle a grete 
vessell wyth watyr, and whan he had halowed hyt he than 
conftessed clene sir Palomydes. And Trystram and sir Galle- 
ron were hys two godfadyrs. 

And than sone afftyr they departed and rode towarde 
Camelot where that kynge Arthure and quene Gwenyvir 
was, and the moste party of all the knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table were there also. And so the kynge and all the courte 
were ryght glad that sir Palomydes was crystynde. 

And that same feste in cam sir Galahad that was son unto 
sir Launcelot du Lake, and sate in the Syge Perelous. And 
so therewythall they departed and dysceyvirde, all the 
knyghtys of the Rounde Table. 

And than sir Trystram returned unto Joyus Garde, and 
sir Palomydes folowed aftir the questynge beste. 


HERE ENDYTH THE SECUNDE BOKE OFF SYR IRYSTRAM 
DE LYONES, WHYCHE DRAWYN WAS OUTE OF FREYNSHE BY 
stR THomas MALLEorRE, KNYGHT, AS JESU BE HYS HELPE. 
AMEN. 

But HERE YS NO REHERSALL OF THE THIRDE BOOKE. 

But HERE FOLOWYTH THE NOBLE TALE OFF THE SANKE- 
GREALL, WHYCHE CALLED YS THE HOLY VESSELL AND THE 
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SYGNYFYCACION OF BLYSSED BLOODE OFF OURE LorRDE Jzsu 
CRYSTE, WHYCHE WAS BROUGHT INTO THYS LONDE BY JOSEPH 


OFF ARAMATHYE. 

THEREFORE ON ALL SYNFULL, BLYSSED LORDE, HAVE ON 
THY KNYGHT MERCY. AMEN. 
t C of the blessid 2 C* Cryste blessid mote it be the whiche 4-5 C 
synful souls* blessid lord haue thou mercy EXPLICIT LIBER XII ET INCIPIT 
DECIMUSTERCIUS 


eee A Pee Re XX Lae 


HOM/sliAy BEALENSOWUD:GOUNSELLED: SIR TRISTRAM TO GO 
ONTO: THEMGOURT) TOMMAIEGREAT FEAST OF RPENTEGOST. 


we will we leave off this matter, and speak we of Sir Tristram, 
and of Sir Palomides that was the Saracen unchristened. When 
Sir Tristram was come home unto Joyous Gard from his adventures, 
all this while that Sir Launcelot was thus missed, two year and 
more, Sir Tristram bare the renown through all the realm of Logris, 
and many strange adventures befell him, and full well and manly 
and worshipfully he brought them to an end. So when he was come 
home La Beale Isoud told him of the great feast that should be at 
Pentecost next following, and there she told him how Sir Launcelot 
had been missed two year, and all that while he had been out of 
his mind, and how he was holpen by the holy vessel, the Sangreal. 
Alas, said Sir Tristram, that caused some debate betwixt him and 
Queen Guenever. Sir, said Dame Isoud, I know it all, for Queen 
Guenever sent me a letter in the which she wrote me all how it 
was, for to require you to seek him. And now, blessed be God, said 
La Beale Isoud, he is whole and sound and come again to the court. 

Thereof am I glad, said Sir Tristram, and now shall ye and I make 
us ready, for both ye and I will be at the feast. Sir, said Isoud, an 
it please you I will not be there, for through me ye be marked of 
many good knights, and that caused you to have much more 
labour for my sake than needeth you. Then will I not be there, said 
Sir Tristram, but if ye be there. God defend, said La Beale Isoud, 
for then shall I be spoken of shame among all queens and ladies 
of estate; for ye that are called one of the noblest knights of the 
world, and ye a knight of the Round Table, how may ye be missed 
at that feast? What shall be said among all knights? See how Sir 
Tristram hunteth, and hawketh, and cowereth within a castle with 
his lady, and forsaketh your worship. Alas, shall some say, it is pity 
that ever he was made knight, or that ever he should have the love 
of a lady. Also what shall queens and ladies say of me? It is pity 


that I have my life, that I will hold so noble a knight as ye are from 
his worship. So God me help, said Sir Tristram unto La Beale Isoud, 
it is passing well said of you and nobly counselled; and now I well 
understand that ye love me; and like as ye have counselled me I 
will do a part thereafter. But there shall no man nor child ride with 
me, but myself. And so will I ride on Tuesday next coming, and no 
more harness of war but my spear and my sword. 


ae CHAP T Ebel ee 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM DEPARTED UNARMED AND MET 
WITH SiR PALOMIDESPAN D HOW THEY SMORE PACK 
OTHER, AND HOW SIR: PALOMIDES FORBARE HIM: 


ND so when the day came Sir Tristram took his leave at La Beale 
Ft and she sent with him four knights, and within half a 
mile he sent them again: and within a mile after Sir Tristram saw 
afore him where Sir Palomides had stricken down a knight, and 
almost wounded him to the death. Then Sir Tristram repented him 
that he was not armed, and then he hoved still. With that Sir 
Palomides knew Sir Tristram, and cried on high: Sir Tristram, now be 
we met, for or we depart we will redress our old sores. As for that, 
said Sir Tristram, there was yet never Christian man might make his 
boast that ever I fled from him; and wit ye well, Sir Palomides, thou 
that art a Saracen shall never make thy boast that Sir Tristram de 
Liones shall flee from thee. And therewith Sir Tristram made his horse 
to run, and with all his might he came straight upon Sir Palomides, 
and brast his spear upon him an hundred pieces. And forthwithal Sir 
Tristram drew his sword. And then he turned his horse and struck at 
Palomides six great strokes upon his helm; and then Sir Palomides 
stood still, and beheld Sir Tristram, and marvelled of his woodness, 
and of his folly. And then Sir Palomides said to himself: An Sir 
Tristram were armed, it were hard to cease him of this battle, and if 
I turn again and slay him I am ashamed wheresomever that I go. 


Then Sir Tristram spake and said: Thou coward knight, what 
castest thou to do; why wilt thou not do battle with me? for have 
thou no doubt I shall endure all thy malice. Ah, Sir Tristram, said 
Palomides, full well thou wottest I may not fight with thee for 
shame, for thou art here naked and I am armed, and if I slay thee, 
dishonour shall be mine. And well thou wottest, said Sir Palomides 
to Sir Tristram, I know thy strength and thy hardiness to endure 
against a good knight. That is truth, said Sir Tristram, I understand 
thy valiantness well. Ye say well, said Sir Palomides; now, I require 
you, tell me a question that I shall say to you. Tell me what it is, 
said Sir Tristram, and I shall answer you the truth, as God me help. 
I put case, said Sir Palomides, that ye were armed at all rights as 
well as Iam, and I naked as ye be, what would you do to me now, 
by your true knighthood? Ah, sad Sir Tristram, now I understand 
thee well, Sir Palomides, for now must I say mine own judgment, 
and as God me bless, that I shall say shall not be said for no fear 
that I have of thee. But this is all: wit Sir Palomides, as at this time 
thou shouldest depart from me, for I would not have ado with thee. 
No more will L said Palomides, and therefore ride forth on thy way. 
As for that I may choose, said Sir Tristram, either to ride or to abide. 
But Sir Palomides, said Sir Tristram, I marvel of one thing, that 
thou that art so good a knight, that thou wilt not be christened, 
and thy brother, Sir Safere, hath been christened many a day. 


-— CHAPTER XIII = 


HOW THAT SIR TRISTRAM GAT HIM HARNESS OF A 
KNIGHT WHICH WAS HURT, AND HOW HE OVERTHREW 
SIR PALOMIDES. 


s for that, said Sir Palomides, I may not yet be christened, 
yon one avow that I have made many years agone; how-beit 
in my heart I believe in Jesu Christ and his mild mother Mary; 
but I have but one battle to do, and when that is done I will be 


baptised with a good will. By my head, said Tristram, as for one 
battle thou shalt not seek it no longer. For God defend, said Sir 
Tristram, that through my default thou shouldst longer live thus 
a Saracen, for yonder is a knight that ye, Sir Palomides, have hurt 
and smitten down. Now help me that I were armed in his armour, 
and I shall soon fulfil thine avows. As ye will, said Palomides, so 
it shall be. 

So they rode both unto that knight that sat upon a bank, and 
then Sir Tristram saluted him, and he weakly saluted him again. 
Sir knight, said Sir Tristram, I require you tell me your right name. 
Sir, he said, my name is Sir Galleron of Galway, and knight of the 
Table Round. So God me help, said Sir Tristram, I am right heavy 
of your hurts; but this is all, I must pray you to lend me all your 
whole armour, for ye see 1am unarmed, and I must do battle with 
this knight. Sir, sad the hurt knight, ye shall have it with a good 
will; but ye must beware, for I warn you that knight is wight. Sir, 
said Galleron, I pray you tell me your name, and what is that 
knight’s name that hath beaten me. Sir, as for my name it is Sir 
Tristram de Liones, and as for the knight’s name that hath hurt you 
is Sir Palomides, brother to the good knight Sir Safere, and yet is 
Sir Palomides unchristened. Alas, said Sir Galleron, that is pity that 
so good a knight and so noble a man of arms should be unchris- 
tened. So God me help, said Sir Tristram, either he shall slay me 
or 1 him but that he shall be christened or ever we depart in-sunder. 
My lord Sir Tristram, said Sir Galleron, your renown and worship 
is well known through many realms, and God save you this day 
from shenship and shame. 

Then Sir Tristram unarmed Galleron, the which was a noble 
knight, and had done many deeds of arms, and he was a large 
knight of flesh and bone. And when he was unarmed he stood 
upon his feet, for he was bruised in the back with a spear: yet so 
as Sir Galleron might, he armed Sir Tristram. And then Sir Tristram 
mounted upon his own horse, and in his hand he gat Sir Galleron’s 
spear; and therewithal Sir Palomides was ready. And so they came 
hurtling together, and either smote other in midst of their shields; 
and therewithal Sir Palomides’ spear brake, and Sir Tristram smote 


down the horse; and Sir Palomides, as soon as he might, avoided 
his horse, and dressed his shield, and pulled out his sword. That 
saw Sir Tristram, and therewithal he alighted and tied his horse till 
autrée. 


a CHAPTER XIV 


HOW SIR TRISTRAM AND SIR PALOMIDES FOUGHT LONG 
TOGETHER. AND AFTER ACCORDED, AND HOW SIR 
TRISTRAM MADE HIM TO BE CHRISTENED. 


a then they came together as two wild boars, lashing 
together, tracing and traversing as noble men that oft had 
been well proved in battle; but ever Sir Palomides dread the might 
of Sir Tristram, and therefore he suffered him to breathe him. Thus 
they fought more than two hours, but often Sir Tristram smote 
such strokes at Sir Palomides that he made him to kneel; and Sir 
Palomides brake and cut away many pieces of Sir Tristram’s shield; 
and then Sir Palomides wounded Sir Tristram, for he was a well 
fighting man. Then Sir Tristram was wood wroth out of measure, 
and rushed upon Sir Palomides with such a might that Sir 
Palomides fell grovelling to the earth; and therewithal he leapt up 
lightly upon his feet, and then Sir Tristram wounded Palomides 
sore through the shoulder. And ever Sir Tristram fought still in like 
hard, and Sir Palomides failed not, but gave him many sad strokes. 
And at the last Sir Tristram doubled his strokes, and by fortune Sir 
Tristram smote Sir Palomides’ sword out of his hand, and if Sir 
Palomides had stooped for his sword he had been slain. 

Then Palomides stood still and beheld his sword with a sorrow- 
ful heart. How now, said Sir Tristram unto Palomides, now have | 
thee at advantage as thou haddest me this day; but it shall never 
be said in no court, nor among good knights, that Sir Tristram shall 
slay any knight that is weaponless; and therefore take thou thy 
sword, and let us make an end of this battle. As for to do this battle, 


said Palomides, I dare right well end it, but I have no great lust to 
fight no more. And for this cause, said Palomides: mine offence to 
you is not so great but that we may be friends. All that I have 
offended is and was for the love of La Beale Isoud. And as for her, 
I dare say she is peerless above all other ladies, and also I proffered 
her never no dishonour; and by her I have gotten the most part of 
my worship. And sithen I offended never as to her own person, 
and as for the offence that I have done, it was against your own 
person, and for that offence ye have given me this day many sad 
strokes, and some I have given you again; and now I dare say I felt 
never man of your might, nor so well breathed, but if it were Sir 
Launcelot du Lake; wherefore I require you, my lord, forgive me 
all that I have offended unto you; and this same day have me to 
the next church, and first let me be clean confessed, and after see 
you now that I be truly baptised. And then will we all hide together 
unto the court of Arthur, that we be there at the high feast. Now 
take your horse, said Sir Tristram, and as ye say so it shall be, and 
all thine evil will God forgive it you, and I do. And here within this 
mile is the Suffragan of Carlisle that shall give you the sacrament 
of baptism. 

Then they took their horses and Sir Galleron rode with them. 
And when they came to the Suffragan Sir Tristram told him their 
desire. Then the Suffragan let fill a great vessel with water, and 
when he had hallowed it he then confessed clean Sir Palomides, 
and Sir Tristram and Sir Galleron were his godfathers. And then 
soon after they departed, riding toward Camelot, where King 
Arthur and Queen Guenever was, and for the most part all the 
knights of the Round Table. And so the king and all the court were 
glad that Sir Palomides was christened. And at the same feast in 
came Galahad and sat in the Siege Perilous. And so therewithal 
departed and dissevered all the knights of the Round Table. And 
Sir Tristram returned again unto Joyous Gard, and Sir Palomides 
followed the Questing Beast. 


Here endeth the second book of Sir Tristram that was drawn out 
of French into English. But here is no rehearsal of the third book. 


And here followeth the noble tale of the Sangreal, that called is the 
Holy Vessel; and the signification of the blessed blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, blessed mote it be, the which was brought into this 
land by Joseph of Aramathie. Therefore on all sinful souls blessed 
Lord have thou mercy. 

Explicit liber xii. Et incipit Decimustercius. 


B ook 6 
T heS angkreal 
P art 26 
T he D eparture 
T the vigyl of Pentecoste, whan all the felyship of the 
Table Rownde were com unto Camelot and there harde 
hir servyse, so at the laste the tablys were sette redy to the 
meete, ryght so entird into the halle a full fayre jantillwoman 
on horsebacke that had ryddyn full faste, for hir horse was 
all beswette. Than she there alyght and com before the 
kynge and salewed hym, and he seyde, 

‘Damesell, God you blysse!’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘for Goddis sake telle me where ys sir 
Launcelot.’ 

‘He ys yondir, ye may se hym,’ seyd the kynge. 

Than she wente unto sir Launcelot and seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot, I salew you on kynge Pelles behalff, and I 
also requyre you to com with me hereby into a foreste.’ 

Than sir Launcelot asked her with whom she dwelled. 

‘I dwelle,’ she seyde, ‘with kynge Pelles.’ 

“What woll ye with me?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

“Ye shall know,’ she seyde, ‘whan ye com thydir.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde he, ‘I woll gladly go with you.’ 

So sir Launcelot bade hys squyre sadyll hys horse and 
brynge hys armys in haste. So he ded hys commandemente. 
Than come the quene unto sir Launcelot and seyde, 

‘Woll ye leve us now alone at thys hyghe feste ?’ 

‘Madam,’ seyde the jantyllwoman, ‘wyte you well he shall 
be with you to-morne by dyner tyme.’ 

‘If I wyste,’ seyde the quene, ‘that he sholde nat be here 
with us to-morne, he sholde nat go with you be my good wyll!’ 

Ryght so departed sir Launcelot, and rode untyll that he 
com into a foreste and into a grete valey where they sye an 
abbey of nunnys. And there was a squyre redy, and opened 
the gatis, and so they entird and descended of their horsys. 
And anone there cam a fayre felyship aboute sir Launcelot 
and wellcomed hym, [and were passyng gladde of his 
comynge]; and than they ladde hym unto the abbas chambir 
and unarmed hym. 
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And ryght so he was ware uppon a bed lyynge two of hys 
cosyns, sir Bors and sir Lyonell. And anone he waked them, 
and whan they syghe hym they made grete joy. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors unto sir Launcelot, ‘what adventure 
hath brought you hidir? For we wende to have founde you 
to-morne at Camelot.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘a jantillwoman 
brought me hydir, but I know nat the cause.’ 

So in the meanewhyle that they thus talked togydir, there 
com in twelve nunnes that brought with hem Galahad, the 
whych was passynge fayre and welle made, that unneth in the 
worlde men myght nat fynde hys macche. And all tho ladyes 
wepte. 

‘Sin seyd they all, ‘we brynge you hyre thys chylde the 
whycch we have norysshed, and we pray you to make hym 
knyght, for of a more worthyer mannes honde may he nat 
resceyve the Order of Knyghthode.’ 

Sir Launcelot behylde thys yonge squyer and saw hym 
semely and demure as a dove, with all maner of goode 
fetures, that he wende of hys ayge never to have seene so 
fayre a fourme of a man. Than seyde sir Launcelot, 

‘Commyth thys desyre of hymselff?’ 

He and all they seyde ‘Yes’. 

‘Than shall he,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘resseyve the Order 
of Knyghthode at the reverence of the hyghe feste.’ 

So that nyght sir Launcelot had passyng good chere. And 
on the mor[n]e at the howre of pryme at Galahaddis desyre 
he made hym knyght, and seyde, 

‘God make you a good man, for of beauté faylith you 
none as ony that ys now lyvynge. Now, fayre sir,’ seyde 
sir Launcelot, ‘woll ye com with me unto the courte of 
kynge Arthure ?’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde he, ‘I woll nat go with you at thys tyme.’ 

Than he departed frome them and toke hys two cosynes 
with hym. And so they com unto Camelot by the owre of 
3 Pmade R mad 5-6 C wende to morne to haue fond you 7 C As god 
g C thus stode talkynge to gyder g-1o C therin came 16 Ca knyght 
17 Cknygthode = § knyghthode 21 Ct a man of forme Thenne (see note) 
21-25 W (sidenote) Here Galahad was made knyght 24~—25 C' the hyghe ordre 


of knyghthode as to morne atte reuerence 29 CT make hym 29-30 C 
yow not as ony that lyueth 33 C yow as at 
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undirne on Whytsonday. So by that tyme the kynge and the 
quene was gone to the mynster to here their servyse. Than 
the kynge and the quene were passynge glad of sir Bors and 
sir Lyonel, and so was all the felyshyp. 

So whan the kynge and all the knyghtes were com frome 
servyse the barownes aspyed in the segys of the Rounde 
Table all aboute wretyn with golde lettirs: 

‘HERE OUGHTTO SITTE HE’, and ‘Hr OUGHT TO SITTE HYRE’. 

And thus they wente so longe tylle that they com to the 
Sege Perelous, where they founde lettirs newly wrytten of 
golde, whych seyde: 

‘FOUR HONDRED WYNTIR AND FOUR AND FYFFTY ACOM- 
PLYVYSSHED AFTIR THE Passion oF OursE Lorpe Jesu Cryst 
OUGHTE THYS SYEGE TO BE FULFYLLED.’ 

Than all they seyde, 

“Thys ys a mervylous thynge and an adventures!’ 

‘In the name of God!’ seyde sir Launcelot, and than ac- 
counted the terme of the wrytynge, frome the byrth of oure 
Lorde untyll that day. 

‘Hit semyth me,’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘that thys syge oughte 
to be fulfylled thys same day, for thys [ys] the Pentecoste after 
the four hondred and four and fyffty yere. And if hit wolde 
please all partyes, I wolde none of thes lettirs were sene thys 
day tyll that he be com that ought to enchyve thys adventure.’ 

Than made they to ordayne a cloth of sylke for to cover 
thes lettirs in the Syege Perelous. Than the kynge bade haste 
unto dyner. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Kay the Stywarde, ‘if ye go now unto youre 
mete ye shall breke youre olde custom of youre courte, for ye 
have nat used on thys day to sytte at your mete or that ye 
have sene some adventure.’ 

‘Ye sey sothe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘but I had so grete joy of 
sir Launcelot and of hys cosynes whych bene com to the courte 
hole and sounde, that I bethought me nat of none olde 
custom.’ 

So as they stood spekynge, in com a squyre that seyde unto 


the kynge, 
2 C were gone 17 Cthenue _‘S thenne 19 C vnto that 20 C'said 
S§ saith 21 C* this is the feest of Pentecost 26 Cperyllons S peryllous 


28 W if if 34 C sound so that C of myne old 
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‘Sir, | brynge unto you mervaylous tydynges.’ 

‘What be they?’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir, there ys here bynethe at the ryver a grete stone whych 
I saw fleete abovyn the watir, and therein I saw stykynge a 
swerde.’ 

Than the kynge seyde, ‘I woll se that mervayle.’ 

So all the knyghtes wente with hym. And whan they cam 
unto [the] ryver they founde therea stone fletynge, as hit were 
of rede marbyll, and therein stake a fayre ryche swerde, and 
the pomell thereof was of precious stonys wrought with 
lettirs of golde subtylé. Than the barownes redde the lettirs 
whych seyde in thys wyse: 


‘NEVER SHALL MAN TAKE ME HENSE BUT ONLY HE BY WHOS 
SYDE | OUGHT TO HONGE AND HE SHALL BE THE BESTE KNYGHT 
OF THE WORLDE.’ 


So whan the kynge had sene the lettirs he seyde unto sir 
Launcelot, 

‘Fayre sir, thys swerde ought to be youres, for I am sure 
ye be the beste knyght of the worlde.’ 

Than sir Launcelot answerde full sobirly, 

‘Sir, hit ys nat my swerde; also, I have no hardines to 
sette my honde thereto, for hit longith nat to hange be my 
syde. Also, who that assayth to take hit and faylith of that 
swerde, he shall resseyve a wounde by that swerde that he 
shall nat be longe hole afftir. And I woll that ye weyte that 


thys same day shall the adventure of the Sankgreall begynne, 
that ys called the holy vessell.’ 


{22 ff.] P hande [f. 308] to for hit longed not to hange by my syde 
Also who that assayeth to take the swerde and fayleth of hit he shal 
receyue a wounde by that swerd that he shal not be hole longe after 
And I wyl that ye wete that thys same day shal the aduentures of the 
Sancgreal that is called the holy vessel begynne Capitulum ii Now 


{22 ff.] R hande [f. 308] to for hit longed not to hange by my syde 
Also who that assayeth to take the swerde and fayleth of hit he shalle 
receyue a wounde by that swerde that he shalle not be hole longe 
after And I wille that ye wete that this same day shall the aduentures 
of the Sancgreal that is called the hooly vessel begynne Capitulum iti 
9 P marbel Rt marhel g~11 Ct & in the pomel therof were precyous 


stones wrought with subtyle letters of gold (see note) 16 C kyng S kynge 
21 Ccertes sir itis  C' Also sir wete ye wel I 
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‘Now, fayre nevew,’ seyde the kynge unto sir Gawayne, 
‘assay ye for my love.’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘sauff youre good grace, I shall nat do that.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the kynge, ‘assay to take the swerde for my 
love and at my commaundemente.’ 

‘Sir, youre commaundemente I woll obey.’ 

And therewith he toke the swerde by the handyle, but he 
myght nat stirre hit. 

‘I thanke you,’ seyde the kynge. 

‘My lorde sir Gawayne,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘now wete 
you well thys swerde shall touche you so sore that ye wolde 
nat ye had sette youre honde thereto for the beste castell of 
thys realme.’ 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I myght nat withsey myne unclis wyll.’ 

But whan the kynge herde thys he repented hit much and 
seyde unto sir Percyvall, 

‘Sir, woll ye assay for my love?’ 


P fayre neuewe sayd the kynge vnto syr Gawayn assaye ye for my loue 
Syr he sayd sauf your good grace I shal not do that Syr sayd the kyng 
assaye to take the suerd & assayet at my comandement Syr sayd 
Gawayn your commaundement I wyl obeye and there with he took 
vp the swerde by the handele but he myght not stere hyt I thanke 
you sayd the kyng to syr Gawayn My lord syr Gawayn said syr 
Lancelot now wete ye wel thys swerd shal touche you so sore that 
ye shal wylle ye had neuer sette your hande thereto for the best 
castel of this royalme Syr he sayd J myght not wythsaye myn vncles 
wylle and commanndement But whan the kyng herde thys he repented 
hit moche And sayd vnto syr Percyual that he shold assaye for hys 
loue and he sayd gladly for to bere syr Gawayn felawshyp and therwyth 


R Now fayre neuewe said the kynge vnto syr gawayn assaye ye for my 
loue Sir he said sauf your good grace I shalle not doo that Sir sayd the 
kynge assaye to take the suerd and} at my commaundement Syre sayd 
Gawayne your commaundement I wille obey and ther with he took 
vp the suerd by the handels but he myghte not stere hit I thanke yow 
said the kynge to syre Gawayne My lord syr Gawayne said syr 
Laiicelot now wete ye wel this swerd shalle touche yow soo sore that 
ye shalle wylle ye had neuer sette your hand therto for the best 
Castel of this realme Syr he sayd I myghte not withsay myn vnkels 
wyll and commaundement but whanne the kynge herd this he re- 
pented hit moche and said vnto syr Percyual that he shold assaye for 
his loue and he said gladly for to bere syr Gawayn felaushyp and there 
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And he assayed gladly for to beare sir Gawayne felyship, 
and therewith he sette to hys honde on the swerde and drew 
at hit strongely, but he myght nat meve hytte. Than were 
there [no] mo that durste be so hardy to sette their hondis 
thereto. 

‘Now may ye go to youre dyner,’ seyde sir Kay unto the 
kynge, ‘for a mervalous adventure have ye sene.’ 

So the kynge and all they wente unto the courte, and every 
knyght knew hys owne place and sette hym therein. And 
yonge men that were good knyghtes served them. So whan 
they were served and all syegis fulfylled sauff only the Syege 
Perelous, anone there befelle a mervaylous adventure: that 
all the doorys and wyndowes of the paleyse shutte by them- 
selff. Natforthan the halle was nat gretly durked, and 
therewith they abaysshed bothe one and other. Than 
kynge Arthure spake fyrste and seyde, 


P he sette hys honde on the swerde and drewe hit strongly but he 
myght not moeue hyt ‘Thenne were there no* moo that durst be so 
hardy to sette their handes therto 

Now may ye goo to your dyner sayd syr kay vnto the kyng for a 
meruayllous aduenture haue ye sene Soo the kyng and alle wente 
vnto the Courte and euery knyghte knewe his owne place and sette 
hym therin And yonge men that were knyghtes serued them So 
whan they were serued and al seges fulfylled sauf onely the syege peril- 
lous Anone there befelle a meruaillous aduenture that al the dores 
and wyndowes of the paleys shyt by them self Not for thenne the halle 
was not gretely derked and therwyth they abasshed bothe one and other 
Thenne kyng Arthur spake fyrst and sayd by god fayr felowes & lordes 


R with he sette his hand on the swerd and drewe hit strongly but 
he myghte not meue hit Thenne were there moof that durste be soo 
hardy to sette theire handes therto 

Now maye ye goo to your dyner said syr kay vnto the kynge for a 
merueillous aduenture haue ye sene Soo the kynge and alle wente vnto 
the Courte and euery knyghte knewe his owne place and sette hym 
therin and yonge men that were knyghtes serued them Soo whan 
they were serued and alle seges fulfylled sauf only the syege perillous 
Anon there befelle a merueillous aduenture that alle the dores & wyn- 
dowes of the palays shut by them self Not for thenne the halle was 
not gretely darked and there with they abasshed both one and other 
Thenne kynge Arthur spak fyrst and sayd by god fayre felawes & 
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‘Be God, fayre felowis and lordis, we have sene this day 
mervayles! But or nyght I suppose we shall se gretter 
mervayles,’ 

In the meanewhyle com in a good olde man and an 
awnciente, clothed all in whyght, and there was no knyght 
knew from whens he com. And with hym he brought a 
yonge knyght, and bothe on foote, in rede armys, withoute 
swerde other shylde sauff a scawberd hangynge by hys syde. 
And thes wordys he seyde: 

‘Pees be with you, fayre lordys!’ 

Than the olde man seyde unto kynge Arthure, ‘Sir, I 
brynge you here a yonge knyght the whych ys of kynges 
lynage and of the kynrede of Joseph of Aramathy, whereby 
the mervayles of this courte and of stronge realmys shall be 
fully complevysshed.’ 

The kynge was ryght glad of hys wordys and seyde unto 
the good man, 


P we haue seen thys day meruaylles but or nyght I suppose we shal 
see gretter meruaylles 

In the meane whyle came in a good olde man and an auncyent 
clothed alle in whyt and there was no knyght knewe from whens he 
came And wyth hym he brought a yonge knyght bothe on fote in 
reed armes wythout swerd or shelde sauf a scauberd hangyng by his 
syde and these wordes he sayd pees be wyth you fayr lordes “Thenne 
the olde man sayd vnto Arthur Syr I brynge here a yonge knyght the 
whyche is of kynges lygnage and of the kynrede of Ioseph of Abari- 
mathye where by the meruaylles of thys courte and of straunge realmes 
shal be fully accomplysshed 

CAPITULUM QUARTUM The kynge was ryght glad of hys wordes and 


R lordes we haue sene this daye merueyls but or nyght I suppose we 
shal see gretter merueyls 

In the meane whyle came in a good old man and an auncyent 
clothed al in whyte and there was no kny3t knewe from whens he 
came And with hym he broughte a yong kny3t bothe on foote in reed 
armes withoute swerd or sheld sauf a scauberd hangynge by his syde 
And these wordes he said pees be with yow faire lordes Thenne the 
old man sayd vnto Arthur syre I brynge here a yonge knyghte the 
whiche is of kynges lygnage & of the kynrede of loseph of Abarimathye 
where by the merueylles of thys Courte and of straunge realmes shalle 
be fully accomplysshed ; 

CAPITULUM QUARTUM ‘The kynge was ryghte gladde of his wordes 
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‘Sir, ye be ryght wellcom, and the yonge knyght with you.’ 


Than the olde man made the yonge man to unarme hym. 
And he was in a cote of rede sendell, and bare a mantell 
uppon hys sholder that was furred with ermyne, and put 
that uppon hym. 

And the olde knyght seyde unto [the] yonge knyght, 

‘Sir, swith me.’ 

And anone he lad hym to the Syege Perelous where 
besyde sate sir Launcelot, and the good man lyffte up the 
clothe and founde there the lettirs that seyde thus: 


“THyYs YS THE SYEGE OF SIR GALAHAD THE HAWTE PRYNCE.’ 


‘Sir,’ seyde the olde knyght, ‘weyte you well that place 
ys youres.’ 

And than he sette hym downe surely in that syge, and than 
he seyde unto the olde man, 

‘Now may ye, sir, go youre way, for well have ye done in 
that that ye were commaunded. And recommaunde me unto 


P sayd vnto the good man syr ye be ryght welcom and the yonge kny3t 
wyth you Thenne the olde man made the yonge man to vnarme hym 
and he was in a cote of reed sendel & bare a mantel vpon hys sholder 
that was furryd with ermyn and put that vpon hym And the olde 
kynghtt} sayd vnto the yonge knyght syr foloweth me and anone he 
ledde hym vnto the syege perillous where besyde sat syr Launcelotand 
the good man lyfte vp the clothe & fonde there letters that sayd thus 
thys is the syege of Galahalt the haute prynce syr said tholde knyght 
wete ye wel that place is youres And théne he set hym doun surely in 
that syege and thenne he sayd to the olde man syr ye may now goo your 
waye for wel haue ye doon that ye were commaunded to doo & recom- 


R and said vnto the good man syr ye be ryghte welcome and the yonge 
kny3te with yow Thenne the old man made the yong man to vnarme 
hym and he was in a cote of reed sendel & bare a mantel vpon his 
sholder that was furred with ermyn and put that vpon hym And the 
old knyghte sayd vnto the yonge knyght syr foloweth me and anone he 
ledde hym vnto the sege peryllous where besyde sat syr Laiicelot and 
the good man lyfte vp the clothe and fonde there letters that said thus 
this is the sege of Galahalt the haute prynce Sir said thold knyghte 
wete ye wel that place is yours And thenne he sett hym doune surely 
in that syege And thenne he sayd to the old man syr ye maye now goo 
your way for wel haue ye done that ye were commaunded to doo & 
4~8 W (sidenote) How sir Galahad sate in Seege Perelous 
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my grauntesyre, kynge Pelles, and unto my lorde kynge 
Pecchere, and sey hem on my behalff I shall com and se hem 
as sone as ever y may.’ 

So the good man departed. And there mette hym twenty 
noble squyers, and so toke their horsys and wente their 
wey. 
Than all the knyghtes of the Table Rounde mervayled 
gretly of sir Galahad that he durst sitte there and was so 
tendir of ayge, and wyste nat from whens he com but all only 
be God. All they seyde, 

“Thys ys he by whom the Sankgreall shall be encheved, for 
there sate never none but he there but he were myscheved.’ 

Than sir Launcelot behylde hys sonne and had grete joy 
of hym. Than sir Bors tolde hys felowis, 

‘Uppon payne of my lyff thys yonge knyght shall com to 
grete worship!’ 

So thys noyse was grete in all the courte, that hit cam 
unto the quene. And she had mervayle what knyght hit 
myght[e be] that durste adventure hym to sytte in that Sege 
Perelous. 


P maunde me vnto my graunt syr kynge Pelles and vnto my lord 
tpetchere and say hem on my behalf I shal come and see hem as sone as 
euer I may Soo the good man departed and there mette hym xx noble 
squyers & soo took their horses and wente theyr waye 

‘Thenne al the knyghtes of the table rounde merueylled gretely of 
syr Galahalt that he durst sytte there in that syege peryllous & was so 
tendyr of age and wyst not from whens he cam but al onely by god & 
said this is* he by whome the Sacgreal shal be encheued For there sat 
neuer none but het but he were mesheued Thenne sir Lancelot 


behelde his sone and had [f. 309] grete 


R recommaunde me vnto my graunt sir kynge Pelles and vnto my lord 
tPetchere and say hem on my behalf I shalle come and see hem as 
soone as euer J may. Soo the good man departed and there met hym 
xx noble squyers and so took their horses and wente their way 
Thenne alle the knyghtes of the table round merueylled gretely of 
sir Galahalt that he durst sytte there in that syege perillous and was soo 
tendyr of age and wist not from whens he came but al only by god and 
said thist he by whome the Sacgreal shal be encheued For there sat 
neuer none but het but he were mescheued ‘Thenne syr launcelot 


beheld his sone and had [f. 309] grete 
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Than som seyde he resembled much unto sir Launcelot. 

‘I may well suppose,’ seyde the quene, ‘that sir Launcelot 
begate hym on kynge Pelles doughter, whych made hym to 
lye by her by enchauntemente, and hys name ys Galahad. 
I wolde fayne se hym,’ seyde the quene, ‘for he muste nedys 
be a noble man, for so hys fadir ys that hym begate: I reporte 
me unto all the Table Rounde.’ 

So whan the mete was done, that the kynge and all were 
rysen, the kyng yode to the Sege Perelous and lyfft up the 
clothe and founde there the name of sir Galahad. And than 
he shewed hit unto sir Gawayne and seyde, 

‘Fayre nevew, now have we amonge us sir Galahad, the 
good knyght that shall worship us all. And uppon payne of 
my lyff he shall encheve the Sankgreall, ryght as sir Launce- 
lot had done us to undirstonde.’ Than cam kynge Arthure 
unto sir Galahad and seyde, ‘Sir, ye be ryght wellcom, for 
ye shall meve many good knyghtes to the queste of the 
Sankgreall, and ye shall enchyve that many other knyghtes 
myght never brynge to an ende.’ 

Than the kynge toke hym by the honde and wente downe 
frome the paleyes to shew Galahad the adventures of the 
stone. 

Than the quene harde thereof and cam aftir with many 
ladyes, and (so they) shewed her the stone where hit hoved 
on the watir. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the kynge unto sir Galahad, ‘here ys a grete 
mervayle as ever y sawe, and ryght good knyghtes have 
assayde and fayled.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘hit ys no mervayle, for thys 
adventure ys nat theyrs but myne. And for the sureté of 
thys swerde I brought none with me, but here by my syde 
hangith the scawberte.’ 

And anone he leyde hys honde on the swerde, and lyghtly 
drew hit oute of the stone, and put hit in the sheethe, and 


seyde unto the kynge, 

1 C many said vnto the quene he 3-4 C doughter by the whiche he was made 
to lye by by enchauntement 6 C'soo is his fader 16 ryght not in C 
18-19 Cf that neuer knyghtes myght brynge F (MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 524", 
col. 2): a quoy lez autres av[rJont failli 23-29 W(sidenote) How sir Galahad 
pulled the swerde out of the peron 24 Ct shewed hem the stone (see note) 


29 C that is no 31 C me For here 
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‘Now hit goth "better than hit dyd aforehand.”) 

‘Sir,’ seyde the kynge, ‘a shylde God may sende you.’ 352° 

‘Now have I the swerde that somtyme was the good 
knyghtes Balyns le Saveaige, and he was a passynge good 
knyght of hys hondys; and with thys swerde he slew hys ; 
brothir Balan, and that was grete pité, for he was a good 
knyght. And eythir slew othir thorow a dolerous stroke that 
Balyn gaff unto kynge Pelles, the whych ys nat yett hole, nor 
naught shall be tyll that I hele hym.’ 

So therewith the kynge ‘and all! had aspyed com rydynge 10 
downe the ryver a lady on a whyght palferey a grete paace 
towarde them. Than she salewed the kynge and the quene 
and asked if that sir Launcelot were there, and than he 
answerd hymselff and seyde, 

‘I am here, my fayre lady!’ 15 

Than she seyde all with wepynge chere, 

‘A, sir Launcelot! How youre grete doynge ys chonged 
sytthyn thys day in the morne!’ 

‘Damesell, why sey ye so?’ 

‘Sir, I say you sothe,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for ye were thys 20 
day in the morne the best knyght of the worlde. But who 
sholde sey so now, he sholde be a lyer, for there ys now one 
bettir than ye be, and well hit ys preved by the adventure of 
the swerde whereto ye durst nat sette to your honde. And 
that ys the change of youre name and levynge. Wherefore 
I make unto you a remembraunce that ye shall nat wene 
frome hensforthe that ye be the best knyght of the worlde.’ 

‘As towchyng unto that,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘] know 
well I was never none of the beste.’ 

‘Yes,’ seyde the damesell, ‘that were ye, and ar yet, of ony 
synfull man of the worlde. And, sir kynge, Nacien the ere- 
meyte sende[th] the worde that the shall befalle the grettyst 
worship that ever befelle kynge in Bretayne, and I sey y[o]u 


1 C* better than hit dyd afore hand F (MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 524%, col. I) or 
vault assés mieulx que devant 2 C god shalle send 4-5 C good man of 
8 C* vnto my grate fader kynge 8-9 C'nor not g that not in C 10 
C*kynge and allaspyed where Fregardent had not in O (see note) Ir a grete 
paace not in Cf F moult grant aleure 13 C' was there 14 and seyde not 
in C 15 my notin C 16-17 chere A sir Launcelot notin C 19-20 C’'soo 
sayd Launcelot I 21 in the morne not in Ct F vous estiés hier le meilleur 
chevaillier du monde 23 be notin C = ©C'f aduenturrs 25 C chaunge and 
leuynge of your name 29 none of not in C’ 
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wherefore: for thys day the Sankegreall appered in thy 
house and fedde the and all thy felyship of the Rounde 
Table.’ 

So she departed and wente the same way that she cam. 

‘Now,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I am sure at this quest of the 
Sankegreall shall all ye of the Rownde Table departe, and 
nevyr shall I se you agayne holé togydirs, therefore ones 
shall I se you togydir in the medow, all holé togydirs! 
Therefore I wol se you all holé togydir in the medow of 
Camelot, to juste and to turney, that aftir youre dethe men 
may speke of hit that such good knyghtes were here, such 
a day, holé togydirs.’ 

As unto that counceyle and at the kynges rekeyst they 
accorded all, and toke on the harneyse that longed unto 
joustenynge. But all thys mevynge of the kynge was for thys 
entente, for to se Galahad preved; for the kynge demed he 
sholde nat lyghtly com agayne unto the courte aftir thys 
departynge. 

So were they assembled in the medowe, both more and 
lasse. 

Than sir Galahalt by the prayer of the kynge and the 
quene dud on a noble jesseraunce uppon hym, and also he 
dud on hys helme, but shylde wolde he take none for no 
prayer of the kynge. So than sir Gawayne and othir knyghtes 
prayde hym to take a speare. Ryght so he dud. So the 
quene was in a towure with all hir ladyes for to beholde that 
turnement. 

Than sir Galahad dressed hym in myddys of the medow 
and began to breke spearys mervaylously, that all men had 
wondir of hym, for he there surmownted all othir knyghtes. 
For within a whyle he had defowled many good knyghtes of 
the Table Rounde sauff all only tweyne, that was sir Launce- 
lot and sir Persyvale. 

Than the kynge at the quenys desyre made hym to 
alyght and to unlace hys helme, that the quene myght se hym 
in the vysayge. Whan she avysed hym she seyde, 


6 Ctable round (8 rounde) 7~8 therefore ones shall I se you togydir in the 

medow all hole togydirs not in C (deliberate correction?) 11-12 Cf were 

holy to gyders suche a day 17 C after his 22 C vpon hym a noble 

—— 32 all only not in C 34 C quenes request 36 C she beheld 
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‘I dare well sey sothely that sir Launcelot begate hym, for 
never two men resembled more in lyknesse. Therefore hit 
ys no mervayle thoughe he be of grete proues.’ 

So a lady that stood by the quene seyde, 

‘Madam, for Goddis sake, ought he of ryght to be so good 
a knyght?’ 

‘Ye, forsothe,’ seyde the quene, ‘for he ys of all partyes 
comyn of the beste knyghtes of the worlde and of the 
hyghest lynage: for sir Launcelot ys com but of the eyghth 
degré from oure Lorde Jesu Cryst, and thys sir Galahad 
ys th[e] nyneth degré frome oure Lorde Jesu Cryst. There- 
fore I dare sey they be the grettist jantillmen of the worlde.’ 

And than the kynge and all the astatis wente home unto 
Camelot, and so wente unto evynsong to the grete monester. 
And so aftir uppon that to sowper, and every knyght sette 
in hys owne place as they were toforehonde. 

Than anone they harde crakynge and cryynge of thundir, 
that hem thought the palyse sholde all to-dryve. So in the 
myddys of the blast entyrde a sonnebeame, more clerer by 
seven tymys than ever they saw day, and all they were 
alyghted of the grace of the Holy Goste. Than began every 
knyght to beholde other, and eyther saw other, by their 
semynge, fayrer than ever they were before. Natforthan 
there was no knyght that myght speke one worde a grete 
whyle, and so they loked every man on other as they had 
bene doome. 

Than entird into the halle the Holy Grayle coverde with 
whyght samyte, but there was none that myght se hit nother 
whom that bare hit. And there was all the halle fulfylled with 
good odoures, and every knyght had such metis and drynkes 
as he beste loved in thys worlde. 

And whan the Holy Grayle had bene borne thorow the 
hall, than the holy vessell departed suddeynly, that they 
wyst nat where hit becam. Than had they all breth to speke, 
and than the kyng yelded thankynges to God of Hys good 
grace that He had sente them. 

‘Sertes,’ sey[de] the kynge, ‘we ought to thanke oure Lorde 


r Csothely I dar wel say that W hym hym 10 thys not in C’ 11 C* is 
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Jesu Cryste gretly that he hath shewed us thys day at the 
reverence of thys hyghe feste of Pentecost.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘we have bene servyd thys day 
of what metys and drynkes we thought on. But one thyng 
begyled us, that we myght nat se the Holy Grayle: hit was so 
preciously coverde. Wherefore I woll make here a vow that 
to-morne, withoute longer abydynge, I shall laboure in the 
queste of the Sankgreall, and that I shall holde me oute a 
twelve-month and a day or more if nede be, and never shall 
I returne unto the courte agayne tylle I have sene hit more 
opynly than hit hath bene shewed here. And iff I may nat 
spede I shall returne agayne as he that may nat be ayenst the 
wylle of God.’ 

So whan they of the Table Rounde harde sir Gawayne sey 
so, they arose up the moste party and made such avowes as 
sir Gawayne hathe made. Anone as kynge Arthur harde 
thys he was gretly dysplesed, for he wyst well he myght nat 
agaynesey their avowys. 

‘Alas!’ seyde kynge Arthure unto sir Gawayne, ‘ye have 
nygh slayne me for the avow that ye have made, for thorow 
you ye have berauffte me the fayryst and the trewyst of 
knyghthode that ever was sene togydir in ony realme of the 
worlde. For whan they departe frome hense I am sure they 
all shall never mete more togydir in thys worlde, for they 
shall dye many in the queste. And so hit forthynkith nat me 


[21 ff.] P ye haue made For thorugh you ye haue berafte me the fayrest 
felaushyp and the truest of knyghthode that euer were sene to gyders 
in ony royalme of the world For whan they departe from hens I am 
sure they alle shal neuer mete more in thys world For they shal dye 
many in the quest And so it forthynketh me a lytel for I haue 


[21 ff.] R ye haue made For thurgh yow ye haue berafte me the 
fayrest felauship and the truest of knyghthode that euer were sene to 
gyders in ony realme of the world For whanne they departe from 
hens I am sure they alle shalle neuer mete more in thys world for they 
shalle dye many in the quest And soo it forthynketh me a lytel for 


1 Cryste not in C 5 that notin C 10 C'ageyne vnto the Courte ee 
C it (S hit) hath ben sene here 13 C wil of our lord Ihesu Cryste 16C 
had made 20 C' me with the auowe and promesse that 22 W ony 
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a litill, for I have loved them as well as my lyff. Wherefore 
hit shall greve me ryght sore, the departicion of thys fely- 
ship, for I have had an olde custom to have hem in my 
felyship.’ 

And therewith the teerys felle in hys yen, and than he 
seyde, 

‘Sir Gawayne, 'Gawayne!! Ye have sette me in grete 
sorow, for I have grete doute that my trew felyshyp shall 
never mete here more agayne.’ 

‘A, sir,’ sayde sir Launcelot, ‘comforte youreself! For hit 
shall be unto us a grete honoure, and much more than we 
dyed in other placis, for of dethe we be syker.’ 

‘A, Launcelot!’ seyde the kynge, ‘the grete love that I 
have had unto you all the dayes of my lyff makith me to sey 
such dolefull wordis! For there was never Crysten kynge that 


P loued them as wel as my lyf wherfore hit shal greue me ryght 
sore the departycyon of thys felaushyp For I haue had an olde 
custome to haue them in my felaushyp Caprrutum Ocrauum And 
there wyth the teres fyl in his eyen And thenne he sayd Gawayne 
Gawayne* ye haue sette me in grete sorow for I haue grete doubte 
that my true felaushyp shal neuer mete here more ageyn A sayd syr 
Launcelot comforte yourself for hit shal be vnto vs a grete honour & 
moche more than yf* we dyed in ony other places for of deth we be 
syker 

‘ A Lancelot said the kyng the grete loue that I haue had vnto you 
al the dayes of my lyf maketh me to say suche doleful wordes for neuer 
cristen kyng had neuer so many worthy men at his (see note) table as 


R I haue loued them as wel as my lyf wherfor hit shall greue me 
ryghte sore the departycyon of this felauship For I haue had an old 
customme to haue hem in my felauship Caprrutum Ocrauum And 
ther with the teres fylle in his eyen And thenne he sayd Gawayne 
Gawayne* ye haue sette me in grete sorowe For I haue grete doubte 
that my true felauship shalle neuer mete here more ageyne A sayd syr 
Launcelot comforte your self for hit shalle be vnto vs a grete honour 
& moche more than yf* we dyed in ony other places for of deth we be 
syker 

‘ A laiicelot said pe kyng pe grete loue pt I haue had vnto you al 
the dayes of my lyf maketh me to say suche dolefull wordes for neuer 
Crysten kynge had neuer soo many worthy men at thisf (see note) table 
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ever had so many worthy men at hys table as I have had thys 
day at the Table Rounde. And that ys my grete sorow.’ 

Whan the quene, ladyes, and jantillwomen knew of thys 
tydynges they had such sorow and hevynes that there myght 
no tunge telle, for tho knyghtes had holde them in honoure 
and charité. But aboven all othir quene Gwenyver made 
grete sorow. 

‘I mervayle’, seyd she, ‘that my lorde woll sufhr hem to 
departe fro hym.’ 

Thus was all the courte trowbled for the love of the de- 
partynge of these knyghtes, and many of tho ladyes that 
loved knyghtes wolde have gone with hir lovis. And so had 
they done, had nat an olde knyght com amonge them in 
relygious clothynge and spake all on hyght and seyde, 

‘Fayre lordis whych have sworne in the queste of the 
Sankgreall, thus sendith you Nacien the eremyte worde that 


P J haue had thys day at the rounde table and that is my grete sorowe. 
Whan the Quene ladyes & gentilwymmen wyst these tydynges they 
had suche sorowe & heuyness that there myght no tonge telle it for tho 
knyghtes had holde them in honour and chyerte But emonge al other 
Quene Gueneuer made grete sorowe I meruaylle sayd she my lord 
wold suffre hem to departe from hym thus was al the courte troubled 
for the loue of the departycyon of tho knyghtes & many of tho ladyes 
that loued knyghtes wold haue gone wyth her louers and so had they 
done had not an olde knyght comen emonge them in Relygyous cloth- 
yng & thenne he spake al on hyghe And sayde fayre lordes whyche 
haue sworen in the queste of the Sancgreal “hus sendeth you nacyen 
the heremyte word that none in this queste lede lady nor gentylwoman 


Ras I haue had this daye at the round table and that is my grete sorowe 
Whanne the Quene ladyes & gentilwymmen wyst these tydynges they 
had suche sorowe & heuynesse that ther myght no tonge telle hit for 
tho knyghtes had hold them in honour and chyerte But amonge all 
other Quene Gueneuer made grete sorowe I merueylle said she my 
lord wold suffre hem to departe from hym thus was al the Courte 
troubled for the loue of the departycyon of tho knyghtes And many 
of tho ladyes that loued knyghtes wold haue gone with her louers and 
soo had they done had not an olde knyghte come amonge them in 
Relygyous clothyng and thenne he spake alle on hyghe and said fayre 
Lordes which haue sworn in the quest of the Sancgreal Thus sendeth 
you nacyen the heremyte word that none in this queste lede lady nor 
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none in thys queste lede lady nother jantillwoman with hym, 
for hit ys nat to do in so hyghe a servyse as they laboure in. 
For I warne you playne, he that ys nat clene of hys synnes 
he shall nat se the mysteryes of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste.’ 

And for thys cause they leffte thes ladyes and jantillwomen. 

So aftir thys the quene com unto sir Galahad and asked 
hym of whens he was and of what contrey. Than he tolde 
hir of whens he was. ‘And sonne unto sir Launcelot?’ "she 
seyde!. As to that ‘he! seyde nother yee nother nay. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde the quene, ‘ye dar[f] nat shame, 
for he ys the goodlyest knyght, and of the beste men of the 
worlde commyn, and of the strene, of all partyes, of kynges. 
Wherefore ye ought of ryght to be of youre dedys a pass- 
yng ame man. And sertayne’, she seyde, ‘ye resemble hym 
much.’ 


P with hym for hit is not to do in so hyghe a seruyse as they labour 
in for I warne you playne he that is not clene of his synnes he shal 
not see the mysteryes of our lord (v?) Ihesu Cryste and for thys cause 
they lefte these ladyes and gentylwymmen After this the quene came 
vnto Galahad and asked hym of whens he was and of what countrey 
he tolde hyr of whens he was and sone vnto Launcelot she said he wast 
as to that he* (see note) said neyther ye nor nay so god me helpe sayd 
the quene of your fader* ye nede not to shame you for he is the 
goodlyest knyght and of the best men of the world comen and of the 
stremet (see note) of alle partyes of kynges wherfore ye ought of ryght 
to be of your dedesa passyng good man& certeynly she said ye restmblet 
hym moche 


R gentylwoman with hym for hit is not to doo in so hyghe a 
seruyse as they labour in for I warne you playne he that is not clene 
of his synnes he shalle not see the mysteryes of our lord (v’) Ihesu 
Cryste and for this cause they lefte these ladyes and gentylwymmen 
After this the quene came vnto Galahad and asked hym of whens 
he was and of what countrey he told her of whens he was and sone 
vnto Launcelot she saide he wast as to that he* (see note) said neyther 
ye nor nay So god me helpe said the quene of your fader* ye nede 
not to shame yow for he is the goodlyest knyghte and of the best men 
of the world comen and of the strene* (see note) of alle partyes of 
kynges Wherfore ye oughte of ryghte to be of your dedes a passynge 
good man & certaynly she said ye resemble hym moche 


8-9 W Launcelot as to that she seyde (see note) 10 W dare 
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Than sir Galahad was a lityll ashamed and seyde, 

_ ‘Madame, sithyn ye know in sertayne, wherefore do ye 
aske hit me? For he that ys my fadir shall be knowyn 
opynly and all betymys.’ om: 

And than they wente unto reste them. And in honoure of 
the hyghnes of knyghthod lof sir Galahad he was ledde into 
kynge Arthures chambir, and there rested in hys owne 
bedde. And as sone as hit was day the kynge arose, for he 
had no reste of all that nyght for sorow. Than he wente unto 
sir Gawayne and unto sir Launcelot that were arysen for to 
hyre masse, and than the kynge agayne seyde, 

‘A, Gawayne, Gawayne! Ye have betrayed me, for never 
shall my courte be amended by you. But ye woll never be so 
sory for me as I am for you!’ 

And therewith the terys began to renne downe by hys 
vysayge, and therewith the kynge seyde, 


P Thenne syr galahad was a lytel ashamed and sayd madame 
sythe ye knowe in certayne wherfore do ye aske hit me For he that is 
my fader shal be knowen openlye and al by tymes And thénne they 
wente to reste them And in the honour of the hyenes of* Galahad he 
was ledde in to kyng Arthurs chambre and there rested in hys owne 
bedde And as sone as hit was day the kyng arose for he had noo reste 
of all that nyght for sorowe Thenne he wente vnto Gawayne and to 
Syr Launcelot that were arysen for to here masse and théne the kyng 
ageyn said a Gawayn Gawayn ye haue bytrayed me For neuer shalle 
my courte be amended by you but ye wy] neuer be sory for me as I am 


for you And therwyth the teres began to renne doun by hys vysage 
And therwyth the kyng sayd 


- R'‘Thenne syr Gallahad was a lytel ashamed and said Madame sythe 

ye knowe in certayne wherfore doo ye aske hit me for he that is 
my fader shalle be knowen openly and al by tymes And thenne they 
wente to reste them And in the honour ost the hyhenes of* Galahad 
he was ledde in to kynge Arthurs chamber and there rested in his 
owne bedde And as soone as hit was daye the kynge arose for he 
had no rest of alle that nyght for sorowe Thenne he wente ynto 
Gawayne and to syr launcelot that were arysen for to here masse And 
thenne the kyng ageyn said A Gawayne Gawayne ye haue bitrayed 
me For neuer shal my Courte be amended by yow but ye wille neuer 
be sory for me as I am for yow And there with the teres began to 
renne doune by his vysage And there with the kyng said 


5-6 F: pour l’onneur et pour la haultesse de lui 
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‘A, curteyse knyght, sir Launcelot! I requyre you that ye 
counceyle me, for I wolde that thys queste were at an ende 
and hit myght be.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye saw yestirday so many 
worthy knyghtes there were sworne that they may nat leve 
hit in no maner of wyse.’ 

‘That wote I well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘but hit shall so hevy 
me at their departyng that I wote well there shall no maner 
of joy remedy me.’ 

And than the kynge and the quene wente unto the 
mynster. So anone sir Launcelot and sir Gawayne com- 
maunded hir men to brynge hir armys, and whan they all 
were armed sauff hir shyldys and her helmys, than they com 
to their felyship whych were all redy in the same wyse for 
to go to the monastery to hyre their masse and servyse. 

Than aftir servyse the kynge wolde wete how many had 
undirtake the queste of the Holy Grayle; than founde they 


Paknyght Syr Launcelot I requyre the thou councey] me for I wold 
that thys queste were vndone and it myght be Syr said syr Launcelot 
ye sawe yester day so many worthy knyghtes that thenne were sworne 
that they may not leue it in no maner of wyse That wote I wel sayd 
the kyng but it shal so heuye me at theyr departyng that I wote wel 
there shal noo manere of loye remedye me 

And thenne the kynge and the Quene wente vnto the mynster 
Soo anone launcelot and Gawayn commaunded her men to brynge her 
armes And whan they al were armed sauf her sheldes and her helmes 
thenne they came to theyr felaushyp whyche all were redy in the same 
wyse for to goo to the mynster to here theyr seruyse Thenne after the 
seruyse was done the kyng wold wete how many had vndertake the 


R A knyghte syr launcelot I requyre the thow counceyle me for 
I wold that this quest were vndone and it myghte be syr sayd syr launce- 
lot ye sawe yester day soo many worthy knyghtes that thenne were 
sworne that they may not leue it in no maner of wyse That wote I wel 
said the kyng but it shal so heuye me at their departynge that I wote 
wel there shal no manere of Ioye remedye me 

And thenne the kynge and the Quene wente vnto the mynster 
Soo anone launcelot and Gawayne commaunded her men to brynge 
her armes And whanne they alle were armed sauf her sheldes and her 
helmes thenne they came to theyre felauship whiche alle were redy in 
the same wyse for to goo to the mynster to here their seruyse “Thenne 
after the seruyse was done the kynge wolde wete how many hadde 
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be tale an hondred and fyffty, and all tho were knyghtes of 
the Rounde Table. 

And than they put on their helmys and departed and re- 
commaunded them all hole unto the kynge and quene. And 
there was wepyng and grete sorow. 

Than the quene departed into the chambir and holde 
hir there, that no man shold perceyve hir grete sorowys. 
Whan sir Launcelot myssed the quene he wente tyll hir 
chambir, and whan she saw hym she cryed alowde and seyde, 

‘A, sir Launcelot, Launcelot! Ye have betrayde me and 
putte me to the deth, for to leve thus my lorde!’ 

‘A, madam, I pray you be nat displeased, for I shall com 
agayne as sone as I may with my worship.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde she, ‘that ever I syghe you! But He that 
suffird dethe uppon the Crosse for all menkynde, He be unto 
you good conduyte and saufté, and all the hole felyshyp!’ 

Ryght so departed sir Launcelot and founde hys felyship 
that abode hys commyng, and than they toke their horsys 
and rode thorow the strete of Camelot. And there was 
wepyng of ryche and poore, and the kynge turned away and 
myght nat speke for wepyng. 

So within a whyle they rode all togydirs tyll that they com 
to a cité, and a castell that hyght Vagon. And so they entird 
into the castell, and the lorde thereof was an olde man that 
hyght Vagon, and good of hys lyvyng, and sette opyn the 
gatis and made hem all the chere that he myght. 

And so on the morne they were all accorded that they 
sholde departe everych from othir. And on the morne they 
departed with wepyng chere, and than every knyght toke the 
way that hym lyked beste. 


P queste of the holy graylle and to accompte them he prayed them 
all (seg. N vt”) Thenne 


R vndertake the queste of the holy grayle and to accompte them he 
praid them alle (sig. N vi’) Thenne 


1 Cby the tale tho notin C 4 kynge and not in Ct 7 there not in C 
g and seyde not in C 10 C’'O launcelot 15 dethe not in C 18 C they 
mounted on their 22 they rode all togydirs tyll that not in Ct 23-25 W 


hyght Vagon and so they entird into the castell and the lorde thereoff was an olde 
man and good of C*hyght Vagon and he was a good man of 
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HOW AT THE VIGIL OF THE FEAST OF PEN UEGOST 
ENTERED INTO THE HALL BEFORE KING ARTHUR A 
DAMOSEL, AND DESIRED'SIR LAUNCELOT FORA OR@@mMir 
AND DUB A KNIGHT, AND HOW HE WENT WITH HER 


T the vigil of Pentecost, when all the fellowship of the Round 
FS. were come unto Camelot and there heard their service, 
and the tables were set ready to the meat, right so entered into the 
hall a full fair gentlhewoman on horseback, that had ridden full fast, 
for her horse was all besweated. Then she there alighted, and came 
before the king and saluted him; and he said: Damosel, God thee 
bless. Sir, said she, for God’s sake say me where Sir Launcelot is. 
Yonder ye may see him, said the king. Then she went unto 
Launcelot and said: Sir Launcelot, I salute you on King Pelles’ 
behalf, and I require you come on with me hereby into a forest. 
Then Sir Launcelot asked her with whom she dwelled. I dwell, said 
she, with King Pelles. What will ye with me? said Launcelot. Ye 
shall know, said she, when ye come thither. Well, said he, I will 
gladly go with you. So Sir Launcelot bade his squire saddle his horse 
and bring his arms; and in all haste he did his commandment. 

Then came the queen unto Launcelot, and said: Will ye leave 
us at this high feast? Madam, said the gentlewoman, wit ye well 
he shall be with you to-morn by dinner time. If I wist, said the 
queen, that he should not be with us here to-morn he should not 
go with you by my good will. Right so departed Sir Launcelot with 
the gentlewoman, and rode until that he came into a forest and 
into a great valley, where they saw an abbey of nuns; and there 
was a squire ready and opened the gates, and so they entered and 
descended off their horses; and there came a fair fellowship about 
Sir Launcelot, and welcomed him, and were passing glad of his 


coming. And then they led him unto the Abbess’s chamber and 
unarmed him; and right so he was ware upon a bed lying two of 
his cousins, Sir Bors and Sir Lionel, and then he waked them; and 
when they saw him they made great joy. Sir, said Sir Bors unto Sir 
Launcelot, what adventure hath brought you hither, for we 
weened to-morn to have found you at Camelot? As God me help, 
said Sir Launcelot, a gentlewoman brought me hither, but I know 
not the cause. 

In the meanwhile that they thus stood talking together, therein 
came twelve nuns that brought with them Galahad, the which was 
passing fair and well made, that unnethe in the world men might 
not find his match: and all those ladies wept. Sir, said they all, we 
bring you here this child the which we have nourished, and we 
pray you to make him a knight, for of a more worthier man’s hand 
may he not receive the order of knighthood. Sir Launcelot beheld 
the young squire and saw him seemly and demure as a dove, with 
all manner of good features, that he weened of his age never to 
have seen so fair a man of form. Then said Sir Launcelot: Cometh 
this desire of himself? He and all they said yea. Then shall he, said 
Sir Launcelot, receive the high order of knighthood as to-morn at 
the reverence of the high feast. That night Sir Launcelot had pass- 
ing good cheer; and on the morn at the hour of prime, at Galahad’s 
desire, he made him knight and said: God make him a good man, 
for of beauty faileth you not as any that liveth. 


+—< CHAPTER II = 


HOW THE LETTERS WERE FOUND WRITTEN IN THE SIEGE 
PERILOUS, AND OF THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURE Or THE 
SWORD IN A STONE. 


ow fair sir, said Sir Launcelot, will ye come with me unto the 
ie of King Arthur? Nay, said he, I will not go with you as 
at this time. Then he departed from them and took his two cousins 


with him, and so they came unto Camelot by the hour of underne 
on Whitsunday. By that time the king and the queen were gone 
to the minster to hear their service. Then the king and the queen 
were passing glad of Sir Bors and Sir Lionel, and so was all the 
fellowship. So when the king and all the knights were come from 
service, the barons espied in the sieges of the Round Table all about, 
written with golden letters: Here ought to sit he, and he ought to 
sit here. And thus they went so long till that they came to the Siege 
Perilous, where they found letters newly written of gold which 
said: Four hundred winters and four and fifty accomplished after 
the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ ought this siege to be fulfilled. 
Then all they said: This is a marvellous thing and an adventurous. 
In the name of God, said Sir Launcelot; and then accompted the 
term of the writing from the birth of our Lord unto that day. It 
seemeth me, said Sir Launcelot, this siege ought to be fulfilled this 
same day, for this is the feast of Pentecost after the four hundred 
and four and fifty year; and if it would please all parties, I would 
none of these letters were seen this day, till he be come that ought 
to enchieve this adventure. Then made they to ordain a cloth of 
sulk, for to cover these letters in the Siege Perilous. 

Then the king bade haste unto dinner. Sir, said Sir Kay the 
Steward, if ye go now unto your meat ye shall break your old 
custom of your court, for ye have not used on this day to sit at 
your meat or that ye have seen some adventure. Ye say sooth, said 
the king, but I had so great joy of Sir Launcelot and of his cousins, 
which be come to the court whole and sound, so that I bethought 
me not of mine old custom. So, as they stood speaking, in came a 
squire and said unto the king: Sir, I bring unto you marvellous 
tidings. What be they? said the king. Sir, there is here beneath at 
the river a great stone which I saw fleet above the water, and 
therein I saw sticking a sword. The king said: I will see that marvel. 
So all the knights went with him, and when they came to the river 
they found there a stone fleeting, as it were of red marble, and 
therein stuck a fair rich sword, and in the pommel thereof were 
precious stones wrought with subtle letters of gold. Then the 
barons read the letters which said in this wise: Never shall man 


take me hence, but only he by whose side I ought to hang, and he 
shall be the best knight of the world. 

When the king had seen the letters, he said unto Sir Launcelot: 
Fair Sir, this sword ought to be yours, for I am sure ye be the best 
knight of the world. Then Sir Launcelot answered full soberly: 
Certes, sir, it is not my sword; also, Sir, wit ye well I have no hardi- 
ness to set my hand to it, for it longed not to hang by my side. 
Also, who that assayeth to take the sword and faileth of it, he shall 
receive a wound by that sword that he shall not be whole long 
after. And I will that ye wit that this same day shall the adventures 
of the Sangreal, that is called the Holy Vessel, begin. 


== CHAPTER Wl = 


HOW SIR GAWAINE ASSAYED TO DRAW OUT THE SWORD, 
AND HOW AN OLD MAN BROUGHT IN GALAHAD. 


ow, fair nephew, said the king unto Sir Gawaine, assay ye, for 

my love. Sir, he said, save your good grace I shall not do that. 
Sir, said the king, assay to take the sword and at my command- 
ment. Sir, said Gawaine, your commandment I will obey. And 
therewith he took up the sword by the handles, but he might not 
stir it. I thank you, said the king to Sir Gawaine. My lord Sir 
Gawaine, said Sir Launcelot, now wit ye well this sword shall touch 
you so sore that ye shall will ye had never set your hand thereto 
for the best castle of this realm. Sir, he said, I might not withsay 
mine uncle’s will and commandment. But when the king heard 
this he repented it much, and said unto Sir Percivale that he should 
assay, for his love. And he said: Gladly, for to bear Sir Gawaine 
fellowship. And therewith he set his hand on the sword and drew 
it strongly, but he might not move it. Then were there no' mo that 
durst be so hardy to set their hands thereto. Now may ye go to 
your dinner, said Sir Kay unto the king, for a marvellous adven- 
ture have ye seen. So the king and all went unto the court, and 


every knight knew his own place, and set him therein, and young 
men that were knights served them. 

So when they were served, and all sieges fulfilled save only the 
Siege Perilous, anon there befell a marvellous adventure, that all 
the doors and windows of the palace shut by themself. Not for then 
the hall was not greatly darked; and therewith they were' all’ 
abashed both one and other. Then King Arthur spake first and said: 
By God, fair fellows and lords, we have seen this day marvels, but 
or night I suppose we shall see greater marvels. 

In the meanwhile came in a good old man, and an ancient, 
clothed all in white, and there was no knight knew from whence 
he came. And with him he brought a young knight, both on foot, 
in red arms, without sword or shield, save a scabbard hanging by 
his side. And these words he said: Peace be with you, fair lords. 
Then the old man said unto Arthur: Sir, I bring here a young 
knight, the which is of king’s lineage, and of the kindred of Joseph 
of Aramathie, whereby the marvels of this court, and of strange 
realms, shall be fully accomplished. 


a= CHAP CLERIY eae 


HOW THE OLD MAN BROUGHT GALAHAD TO THE SIEGE 
PERILOUS AND SET HIM THEREIN, AND HOW ALL THE 
KNIGHTS MARVELLED. 


alm king was right glad of his words, and said unto the good man: 
Sir, ye be right welcome, and the young knight with you. Then 
the old man made the young man to unarm him, and he was in a 
coat of red sendal, and bare a mantle upon his shoulder that was 
furred with ermine, and put that upon him. And the old knight said 
unto the young knight: Sir, follow me. And anon he led him unto 
the Siege Perilous, where beside sat Sir Launcelot; and the good 


‘Omitted by Caxton, supplied from W. de Worde. 


man lift up the cloth, and found there letters that said thus: This is 
the siege of Galahad, the haut prince. Sir, said the old knight, wit 
ye well that place is yours. And then he set him down surely in that 
siege. And then he said to the old man: Sir, ye may now go your 
way, for well have ye done that ye were commanded to do; and 
recommend me unto my grandsire, King Pelles, and unto my lord 
Petchere, and say them on my behalf, I shall come and see them as 
soon as ever I may. So the good man departed; and there met him 
twenty noble squires, and so took their horses and went their way. 

Then all the knights of the Table Round marvelled greatly of Sir 
Galahad, that he durst sit there in that Siege Perilous, and was so 
tender of age; and wist not from whence he came but all only by 
God: and said: This is he by whom the Sangreal shall be enchieved, 
for there sat never none but he, but he were mischieved. Then Sir 
Launcelot beheld his son and had great joy of him. Then Bors told 
his fellows: Upon pain of my life this young knight shall come unto 
great worship. This noise was great in all the court, so that it came 
to the queen. Then she had marvel what knight it might be that 
durst adventure him to sit in the Siege Perilous. Many said unto 
the queen he resembled much unto Sir Launcelot. I may well 
suppose, said the queen, that Sir Launcelot begat him on King 
Pelles’ daughter, by the which he was made to lie by, by enchant- 
ment, and his name is Galahad. I would fain see him, said the 
queen, for he must needs be a noble man, for so is his father that 
him begat, I report me unto all the Table Round. 

So when the meat was done that the king and all were risen, the 
king yede unto the Siege Perilous and lift up the cloth, and found 
there the name of Galahad; and then he shewed it unto Sir Gawaine, 
and said: Fair nephew, now have we among us Sir Galahad, the good 
knight that shall worship us all; and upon pain of my life he shall 
enchieve the Sangreal, right as Sir Launcelot had done us to under- 
stand. Then came King Arthur unto Galahad and said: Sir, ye be 
welcome, for ye shall move many good knights to the quest of the 
Sangreal, and ye shall enchieve that never knights might bring to.an 
end. Then the king took him by the hand, and went down from the 
palace to shew Galahad the adventures of the stone. 


J CHAPTER V (aaa 


HOW KING @RTAHUR SHEWED THE STONE HOVING ON 
THE WATER-TO GALAHAD, AND HOW HE DREW OUT THE 
SWORD. 


HE queen heard thereof, and came after with many ladies, and 
Tee them the stone where it hoved on the water. Sir, said the 
king unto Sir Galahad, here is a great marvel as ever I saw, and right 
good knights have assayed and failed. Sir, said Galahad, that is no 
marvel, for this adventure is not theirs but mine; and for the surety 
of this sword I brought none with me, for here by my side hangeth 
the scabbard. And anon he laid his hand on the sword, and lightly 
drew it out of the stone, and put it in the sheath, and said unto the 
king: Now it goeth better than it did aforehand. Sir, said the king, a 
shield God shall send you. Now have I that sword that sometime was 
the good knight’s, Balin le Savage, and he was a passing good man 
of his hands; and with this sword he slew his brother Balan, and that 
was great pity, for he was a good knight, and either slew other 
through a dolorous stroke that Balin gave unto my grandfather King 
Pelles, the which is not yet whole, nor not shall be till I heal him. 

Therewith the king and all espied where came riding down the 
river a lady on a white palfrey toward them. Then she saluted the 
king and the queen, and asked if that Sir Launcelot was there. And 
then he answered himself: I am here, fair lady. Then she said all 
with weeping: How your great doing is changed sith this day in the 
morn. Damosel, why say you so? said Launcelot. I say you sooth, 
said the damosel, for ye were this day the best knight of the world, 
but who should say so now, he should be a liar, for there is now 
one better than ye, and well it is proved by the adventures of the 
sword whereto ye durst not set to your hand: and that is the change 
and leaving of your name. Wherefore I make unto you a remem- 
brance, that ye shall not ween from henceforth that ye be the best 
knight of the world. As touching unto that, said Launcelot, I know 
well I was never the best. Yes, said the damosel, that were ye, and 


are yet, of any sinful man of the world. And, Sir king, Nacien, the 
hermit, sendeth thee word, that thee shall befall the greatest 
worship that ever befell king in Britain; and I say you wherefore, 
for this day the Sangreal appeared in thy house and fed thee and 
all thy fellowship of the Round Table. So she departed and went 
that same way that she came. 


Sete TAL luke Vl 


HOW KING ARTHUR HAD ALL THE KNIGHTS TOGETHER 
FOR TO JOUST IN THE MEADOW BESIDE CAMELOT OR 
THEY DEPARPED. 


ow, said the king, I am sure at this quest of the Sangreal shall 
Ni ye of the Table Round depart, and never shall I see you 
again whole together; therefore I will see you all whole together 
in the meadow of Camelot to joust and to tourney, that after your 
death men may speak of it that such good knights were wholly 
together such a day. As unto that counsel and at the king’s request 
they accorded all, and took on their harness that longed unto joust- 
ing. But all this moving of the king was for this intent, for to see 
Galahad proved; for the king deemed he should not lightly come 
again unto the court after his departing. So were they assembled 
in the meadow, both more and less. Then Sir Galahad, by the 
prayer of the king and the queen, did upon him a noble jesser- 
aunce, and also he did on his helm, but shield would he take none 
for no prayer of the king. And then Sir Gawaine and other knights 
prayed him to take a spear. Right so he did; and the queen was in 
a tower with all her ladies, for to behold that tournament. Then 
Sir Galahad dressed him in midst of the meadow, and began to 
break spears marvellously, that all men had wonder of him; for he 
there surmounted all other knights, for within a while he had 
defouled many good knights of the Table Round save twain, that 
was Sir Launcelot and Sir Percivale. 


= CHAPTER VII ae 


HOW THE QUEEN* DESIRED T@ SEE GaPARADSAN PD TTOwW 
AFTER, ALL THE KNIGHTS WERE REPLENISHED WITH THE 
HOLY SANGREAL, AND HOW THEY AVOWED THE 
ENQUEST OF THE SAME. 


HEN the king, at the queen’s request, made him to alight and 
ah unlace his helm, that the queen might see him in the visage. 
When she beheld him she said: Soothly I dare well say that Sir 
Launcelot begat him, for never two men resembled more in like- 
ness, therefore it nis no marvel though he be of great prowess. So 
a lady that stood by the queen said: Madam, for God's sake ought 
he of right to be so good a knight? Yea, forsooth, said the queen, 
for he is of all parties come of the best knights of the world and of 
the highest lineage; for Sir Launcelot is come but of the eight 
degree from our Lord Jesu Christ, and Sir Galahad is of the ninth 
degree from our Lord Jesu Christ, therefore I dare say they be the 
greatest gentlemen of the world. 

And then the king and all estates went home unto Camelot, and 
sO went to evensong to the great minster, and so after upon that 
to supper, and every knight sat in his own place as they were 
toforehand. Then anon they heard cracking and crying of thunder, 
that them thought the place should all to-drive. In the midst of this 
blast entered a sunbeam more clearer by seven times than ever 
they saw day, and all they were alighted of the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. Then began every knight to behold other, and either saw 
other, by their seeming, fairer than ever they saw afore. Not for 
then there was no knight might speak one word a great while, and 
so they looked every man on other as they had been dumb. Then 
there entered into the hall the Holy Grail covered with white 
samite, but there was none might see it, nor who bare it. And there 
was all the hall fulfilled with good odours, and every knight had 
such meats and drinks as he best loved in this world. And when 
the Holy Grail had been borne through the hall, then the holy 


vessel departed suddenly, that they wist not where it became: then 
had they all breath to speak. And then the king yielded thankings 
to God, of His good grace that he had sent them. Certes, said the 
king, we ought to thank our Lord Jesu greatly for that he hath 
shewed us this day, at the reverence of this high feast of Pentecost. 

Now, said Sir Gawaine, we have been served this day of what 
meats and drinks we thought on; but one thing beguiled us, we 
might not see the Holy Grail, it was so preciously covered. 
Wherefore I will make here avow, that to-morn, without longer 
abiding, I shall labour in the quest of the Sangreal, that I shall hold 
me out a twelve-month and a day, or more if need be, and never 
shall I return again unto the court till I have seen it more openly 
than it hath been seen here; and if I may not speed I shall return 
again as he that may not be against the will of our Lord Jesu Christ. 

When they of the Table Round heard Sir Gawaine say so, they 
arose up the most part and made such avows as Sir Gawaine had 
made. Anon as King Arthur heard this he was greatly displeased, 
for he wist well they might not again-say their avows. Alas, said 
King Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, ye have nigh slain me with the 
avow and promise that ye have made; for through you ye have 
bereft me the fairest fellowship and the truest of knighthood that 
ever were seen together in any realm of the world; for when they 
depart from hence I am sure they all shall never meet more in this 
world, for they shall die many in the quest. And so it forthinketh 
me a little, for I have loved them as well as my life, wherefore it 
shall grieve me right sore, the departition of this fellowship: for I 
have had an old custom to have them in my fellowship. 


w= Choa eRe il 


HOW GREAT SORROW WAS MADE OF THE KING AND THE 
QUEEN AND LADIES FOR THE DEPARTING OF THE 
KNIGHTS, AND HOW THEY DEPARTED. 


ND therewith the tears fell in his eyes. And then he said: 

Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have set me in great sorrow, for I have 
great doubt that my true fellowship shall never meet here more 
again. Ah, said Sir Launcelot, comfort yourself; for it shall be unto 
us a great honour and much more than if we died in any other 
places, for of death we be siker. Ah, Launcelot, said the king, the 
great love that I have had unto you all the days of my life maketh 
me to say such doleful words; for never Christian king had never 
sO many worthy men at his table as I have had this day at the 
Round Table, and that is my great sorrow. 

When the queen, ladies, and gentlewomen, wist these tidings, 
they had such sorrow and heaviness that there might no tongue 
tell it, for those knights had held them in honour and chiert. But 
among all other Queen Guenever made great sorrow. I marvel, said 
she, my lord would suffer them to depart from him. Thus was all 
the court troubled for the love of the departition of those knights. 
And many of those ladies that loved knights would have gone with 
their lovers; and so had they done, had not an old knight come 
among them in religious clothing; and then he spake all on high 
and said: Fair lords, which have sworn in the quest of the Sangreal, 
thus sendeth you Nacien, the hermit, word, that none in this quest 
lead lady nor gentlewoman with him, for it is not to do in so high 
a service as they labour in; for 1 warn you plain, he that is not clean 
of his sins he shall not see the mysteries of our Lord Jesu Christ. 
And for this cause they left these ladies and gentlewomen. 

After this the queen came unto Galahad and asked him of 
whence he was, and of what country. He told her of whence he 
was. And son unto Launcelot, she said he was. As to that, he said 
neither yea nor nay. So God me help, said the queen, of your father 


ye need not to shame you, for he is the goodliest knight, and of 
the best men of the world come, and of the strain, of all parties, of 
kings. Wherefore ye ought of right to be, of your deeds, a passing 
good man; and certainly, she said, ye resemble him much. Then 
Sir Galahad was a little ashamed and said: Madam, sith ye know 
in certain, wherefore do ye ask it me? for he that is my father shall 
be known openly and all betimes. And then they went to rest them. 
And in the honour of the highness of Galahad he was led into King 
Arthur’s chamber, and there rested in his own bed. 

And as soon as it was day the king arose, for he had no rest of 
all that night for sorrow. Then he went unto Gawaine and to Sir 
Launcelot that were arisen for to hear mass. And then the king 
again said: Ah Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have betrayed me; for never 
shall my court be amended by you, but ye will never be sorry for 
me as I am for you. And therewith the tears began to run down 
by his visage. And therewith the king said: Ah, knight Sir 
Launcelot, I require thee thou counsel me, for I would that this 
quest were undone, an it might be. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, ye saw 
yesterday so many worthy knights that then were sworn that they 
may not leave it in no manner of wise. That wot I well, said the 
king, but it shall so heavy me at their departing that I wot well 
there shall no manner of joy remedy me. And then the king and 
the queen went unto the minster. So anon Launcelot and Gawaine 
commanded their men to bring their arms. And when they all were 
armed save their shields and their helms, then they came to their 
fellowship, which were all ready in the same wise, for to go to the 
minster to hear their service. 

Then after the service was done the king would wit how many 
had undertaken the quest of the Holy Grail; and to accompt them 
he prayed them all. Then found they by the tale an hundred and 
fifty, and all were knights of the Round Table. And then they put 
on their helms and departed, and recommended them all wholly 
unto the queen; and there was weeping and great sorrow. Then 
the queen departed into her chamber and held her, so that no man 
should perceive her great sorrows. When Sir Launcelot missed the 
queen he went till her chamber, and when she saw him she cried 


aloud: O Launcelot, Launcelot, ye have betrayed me and put me 
to the death, for to leave thus my lord. Ah, madam, I pray you be 
not displeased, for I shall come again as soon as I may with my 
worship. Alas, said she, that ever I saw you; but he that suffered 
upon the cross for all mankind, he be unto you good conduct and 
safety, and all the whole fellowship. 

Right so departed Sir Launcelot, and found his fellowship that 
abode his coming. And so they mounted upon their horses and rode 
through the streets of Camelot; and there was weeping of rich and 
poor, and the king turned away and might not speak for weeping. 
So within a while they came to a city, and a castle that hight Vagon. 
There they entered into the castle, and the lord of that castle was 
an old man that hight Vagon, and he was a good man of his living, 
and set open the gates, and made them all the cheer that he might. 
And so on the morn they were all accorded that they should depart 
everych from other; and on the morn they departed with weeping 
cheer, and every knight took the way that him liked best. 


P art 27 
T he M iracles 
ING, rydith Galahad yet withouten shylde, and so rode 
four dayes withoute ony adventure, and at the fourthe 
day aftir evynsonge he com to a whyght abbay. And there 
was he resceyved with grete reverence and lad untyll a 
chambir, and there was he unarmed. 


(9) 


5 
And than was he ware of two knyghtes of the Table 


Rounde, on[e] was sir Bagdemagus, and sir Uwayne, and 
whan they sy hym they wen[t] to sir Galahad and made of 
hym grete solace. And so they wente unto supper. 

‘Sirs,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘what adventure brought you 
hydir 

‘Sir,’ they seyde, ‘hit ys tolde us that in thys place ys a 
shylde that no man may bere hit aboute his necke but he be 
myscheved other dede within three dayes, other maymed for 
ever. But, sir,’ seyde kynge Bagdemagus, ‘I shall beare hit 
to-morne for to assay thys adventure.’ 

‘In the name of God!’ seyde sir Galahad. 

‘Sir,’ seyde Bagdemagus, ‘and I may nat encheve the 
adventure of thys shylde ye shall take hit uppon you, for 
I a[m] sure ye shall nat fayle.’ 

‘Sir, I ryght well agré me thereto, for I have no shylde.’ 

So on the morne they arose and herde masse. Than syr 
Bagdemagus asked where the adventures shylde was. Anone 
a munke ledde hym behynde an awter where the shylde 
hynge as whyght as ony snowe, but in the myddys was a rede 
crosse. 

‘Syrres,’ seyde t{he] monke, ‘thys shylde oughte nat to be 
honged aboute the nek of no knyght but he be the worthyest 
knyght of the worlde. Therefore I counceyle you, knyghtes, 
to be well avysed.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Bagdemagus, ‘I wote well I am nat the 
beste knyght, but I shall assay to bere hit,’ and so bare hit 
oute of the monaster. Than he seyde unto sir Galahad, ‘And 
hit please you to abyde here styll tylle that ye wete how that 


I spede.’ 
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‘Sir, I shall abyde you,’ seyde sir Galahad. 

Than kynge Bagdemagus toke with hym a good squyre, to 
brynge tydynges unto sir Galahad how he spedde. Than they 
rode two myle and com to a fayre valey before an ermytayge, 
and than they saw a knyght com frome that partyes in whyght 
armour, horse and all, and he com as faste as hys horse myght 
renne, and hys speare in hys reeste. Than sir Bagdemagus 
dressed hys speare ayenste hym and brake hit uppon the 
whyght knyght, but the othir stroke hym so harde that he 
braste the mayles and threste hym thorow the ryght sholdir, 
for the shylde coverde hym nat as at that tyme. And so he 
bare hym frome hys horse, and therewith he alyght and toke 
hys whyght shylde from hym, saynge, 

‘Knyght, thou hast done thyselff grete foly, for thys 
shylde ought nat to be borne but by hym that shall have no 
pere that lyvith.’ 

And than he com to Bagdemagus squyre and bade hym 
‘bere thys shylde to the good knyght sir Galahad that thou 
leffte in the abbey, and grete hym well by me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the squyre, ‘what ys youre name?’ 

‘Take thou none hede of my name,’ seyde the k[nyghte], 
‘for hit ys nat for ‘the! to know, nother none erthely man.’ 

‘Now, fayre sir,’ seyde the squyre, ‘at the reverence of 
Jesu Cryst, telle me be what cause thys shylde may nat be 
borne but if the berer therof be myscheved.’ 

‘Now syn thou hast conjoured me,’ seyde the knyght, 
‘thys shelde behovith unto no man but unto sir Galahad.’ 

Than the squyre wente unto Bagdemagus and asked hym 
whethir he were sore wounded or none. 

“Ye forsothe,’ seyde he, ‘I shall ascape harde frome the 
dethe.’ 

Than he fette hys horse and ledde hym with a grete payne 
tylle they cam unto the abbay. Than he was takyn downe 
sofftely and unarmed and leyde in hys bedde and loked there 
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[to] hys woundys. And as the booke tellith, he lay there longe 
and ascaped hard with the lyff. 

‘Sir Galahad,’ seyde the squyre, ‘that knyght that 
wounded Bagdemagus sende you gretyng, and bade that ye 
sholde bere thys shylde wherethorow grete adventures 
sholde befalle.’ 

‘Now blyssed be good fortune!’ seyde sir Galahad. 

And than he asked hys armys and mownted uppon hys 
horse backe and hanged the whyght shylde aboute hys necke 
and commaunded hem unto God. So sir Uwayne seyde he 
wolde beare hym felyshyp if hit pleased hym. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘that may ye nat, for I must go 
alone, save thys squyre shall bere me felyship.’ 

And so departed sir Uwayne. Than within a whyle cam 
sir Galahad thereas the whyght knyght abode hym by the 
ermytayge, and everych salewed other curteysly. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘by thys shylde bene many 
mervayles fallen.’ 

‘Syr,’ seyde the knyght, ‘hit befelle aftir the Passion of 
oure Lorde Jesu Cryste two and thirty yere that Joseph of 
Aramathy, that jantyll knyght the whych toke downe our 
Lorde of the holy Crosse, at that tyme he departed frome 
Jerusalem with a grete party of hys kynrede with hym. And 
so he labourde tyll they com to a cité whych hyght Sarras. 
And that same owre that Joseph com to Sarras, there was a 
kynge that hyght Evelake that had grete warre ayenst the 
Sarezens, and in especiall ayenste one Sarezyn the whych 
was kynge Evelakes cousyn, a ryche kynge and a myghty, 
whych marched nyghe hys londe, and hys name was called 
Tholomé la Feyntis. So on a day thes two mette to do batayle. 

‘Than Josephé, the sonne of Aramathy, wente to kyng 
Evelake and tolde hym he sholde be discomfite and slayne 
but he leffte hys beleve of the olde law and beleeve uppon 
the new law. And anone he shewed hym the ryght beleve 
of the Holy Trynyté, for the whyche he agreed unto with 
all hys herte. 
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‘And there thys shylde was made for kyng Evelake in 
the name of Hym that dyed on the Crosse. And than thorow 
hys goodly belyeve he had the bettir of kynge Tholomé. For 
whan kynge Evelake was in the batayle there was a clothe 
sette afore the shylde, and whan he was in the grettist perell 
he lett put awey the cloth, and than hys enemyes saw a 
vigoure of a man on the crosse, wherethorow they all were 
discomfite. 

‘And so hit befelle that a man of kynge Evelakes was 
s[m]ytten hys honde off, and bare that honde in hys other 
honde. And Josephé called that man unto hym and bade 
hym with good devocion touche the crosse. And as sone 
as that man had towched the crosse with hys honde hit was 
as hole as ever hit was tofore. 

‘Than sone afftir the[re] felle a grete mervayle, that the 
crosse of the shylde at one tyme vanysshed, that no man wyste 
where hit becam. And than kynge Evelake was baptyzed, 
and the moste party of all the people of that cité. 

‘So sone aftir Josephé wolde departe, and kynge Evelake 
wolde nedys go with hym whethir he wolde or nolde. And 
so by fortune they com into thys londe that at that tyme was 
called Grete Bretayne, and there they founde a grete felon 
paynym that put Josephé into preson. And so by fortune that 
tydynges com unto a worthy man that hyght Mondrames, 
and he assembled all hys people for the grete renowne he had 
herde of Josephé. And so he com into the londe of Grete 
Bretaygne and disheryted thys fellon paynym, and con- 
founded hym, and therewith delyverde Josephé oute of 
preson. And after that all the people withturned to the 
Crystyn feythe. 

‘So nat longe afftir Josephé was leyde in hys dedly bedde, 
and whan kyng Evelake saw that, he had muche sorow, and 
seyde, “For thy love I leffte my contrey, and syth ye sholl 
departe frome me oute of thys worlde, leve me som toky[n] 
that I may thynke on you.” 
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“Than Josephé seyde, ‘“That woll I do full gladly. Now 
brynge me youre shylde that I toke you whan ye wente into 
batayle ayenst kyng Tholomé.”’ 

“Than Josephé bledde sore at the nose, that he myght nat 
by no meane be staunched, and there, uppon that shylde, 
he made a crosse of hys owne bloode and seyd, 

‘ “Now may ye se a remembraunce that I love you, for ye 
shall never se thys shylde but ye shall thynke one me. And 
hit shall be allwayes as freysh as hit ys now, and never shall 
no man beare thys shylde aboute hys necke but he shall 
repente hit, unto the tyme that Galahad, the good knyght, 
beare hit. And laste of my lynayge have hit aboute hys 
necke, that shall do many mervaylous dedys.”’ 

‘“Now,’’ seyde kyng Evelake, “where shall I put thys 
shylde, that thys worthy knyght may have hit?” 

*“Sir, ye shall leve hit thereas Nacien the ermyte shall 
put hit afftir hys dethe, for thydir shall that good knyght 
com the fiftenth day afftir that he shall reseyve the Order of 
Knyghthode.” 

“And so that day that they sette ys thys tyme that he have 
hysshylde. Andinthe same abbay lyeth Nacien the eremyte.’ 

And the whyght knyght vanyshed. 

Anone as the squyre had herde thes wordis he alyght of 
hys hakeney and kneled downe at Galahadys feete, and 
prayde hym that he myght go ‘with hym! tyll he had made 
hym knyght. 

‘If I wolde (have ony felyshyp I wolde) nat refuse you.’ 

“Than woll ye make mea knyght?’ seyde the squyre. ‘And 
that Order, by the grace of God, shall be well besette in me.’ 

So sir Galahad graunted hym and turned ayen unto the 
abbay there they cam fro, and there men made grete joy of 
sir Galahad. 

And anone as he was alyght there was a munke brought 
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hym unto a tombe in a chircheyarde, ‘where ys such a noyse 
that who hyryth hit veryly shall nyghe be madde other lose 
hys strengthe. And, sir, we deme hit ys a fyende.’ 

‘Now lede me thydir,’ seyd sir Galahad. 

And so they dud, all armed sauff hys helme. 

‘Now,’ seyde the good man, ‘go to the tombe and lyffte 
hit up.’ 

aad so he dud, and herde a grete noyse; and pyteuously 
he seyde, that all men myght hyre, 

‘Sir Galahad, the servaunte of Jesu Crist, com thou nat 
nyghe me, for thou shalt make me go agayne there where 
I have bene so longe.’ 

But sir Galahad was nothynge aferde, but heve up the 
stone. And there com oute a fowle smoke, and aftir that he 
saw the fowlyst vygoure lepe thereoute that ever he saw in 
the lyknes of aman. And than he blyssed hym and wyst well 
hit was a fyende. Than herde he a voyce sey, 

‘Sir Galahad, I se there envyrowne aboute the so many 
angels that my power may nat deare the!’ 

Ryght so sir Galahad saw a body all armed lye in that 
tombe and besyde hym a swerde. 

‘Now, fayre brothir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘lette remeve thys 
body. For he ys nat worthy to lye within thys chyrcheyarde, 
for he was a false Crysten man.’ 

And therewithall they departed and wente to the abbay. 
And anone as he was unarmed a good man cam and set hym 
downe by hym and seyd, : . 

‘Sir, I shall telle you what betokenyth of that ye saw in 
the tombe. Sir, that that coverde the body, hit betokenyth 
the duras of the worlde, and the grete synne that oure Lorde 
founde in the worlde. For there was suche wrecchydnesse 
that the fadir loved nat the sonne, nother the sonne loved nat 
the fadir. And that was one of the causys that oure Lorde toke 
fleysh and bloode of a clene maydyn; for oure synnes were 
so grete at that tyme that well-nyghe all was wyckednesse.’ 
1-2 C’ where that was suche a noyse that who that herd hit shold veryly nyghe 
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‘Truly,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘I beleve you ryght well.’ 

So sir Galahad rested hym there that nyght, and uppon the 
morne he made the squyre a knyght and asked hym hys 
name and of what kynred he was com. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘men calle me Melyas de Lyle, and I am 
the sonne of the kynge of Denmarke.’ 

‘Now, fayre sir,’ seyde Galahad, ‘sitthyn that ye be com 
of kynges and quenys, now lokith that knyghthode be well 
sette in you, for ye ought to be a myrroure unto all chevilry.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Melyas, ‘ye sey sothe. But, sir, sytthyn ye 
have made me a knyght ye must of ryght graunte me my 
first desyre that ys resonable.’ 

“Ye say soth,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘I graunte hit you.’ 

‘Grauntmercy, myne owne lorde,’ seyde he, ‘and that ye 
woll suffr me to ryde with you in thys queste of the Sank- 
greall tyll that som adventure departe us.’ 

‘I graunte you, sir.’ 

Than men brought sir Melias hys armour and his speare 
and hys horse. And so sir Galahad and he rode forth all that 
wyke or ever they founde ony adventure. And than uppon 
a Munday in the mornynge, as they were departed frome an 
abbay, they com to a crosse whych departed two wayes, and 
in that crosse were letters wretyn that seyd thus: 


“Now YE KNYGHTES ARRAUNTE WHICH GOTH TO SEKE 
KNYGHTES ADVENTURYS, SE HERE TWO WAYES: THAT ONE WAY 
DEFENDITH THE THAT THOU NE GO THAT !wlay, FOR HE SHALL 
NAT GO OUTE OF THE WAY AGAYNE BUT IF HE BE A GOOD MAN 
AND A WORTHY KNYGHT. AND IF THOU GO ON THE LYFFTE 
HONDE THOU SHALL NAT THERE LYGHTLY WYNNE PROUESSE, 
FOR THOU SHALT IN THYS WAY BE SONE ASSAYDE.’ 


‘Sir,’ seyde Melyas unto sir Galahad, ‘if hit lyke you to 
suffr me to take the way on the lyffte honde 'lette me}, for 
I shall well preve my strength.’ 

‘Hit were bettir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘ye rode nat that 
way, for I deme I sholde bettir ascape in that way, better 
than ye.’ 
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‘Nay, my lorde, I pray you lette me have that adventure.’ 
‘Take hit in Goddys name,’ seyde sir Galahad. 


Now TURNYTH THE TALE UNTO syR Me tyas DE LyLe. 


And than rode sir Melyas into an olde foreyste, and therin 
he roode two dayes and more. And than he cam into a fayre 
medow, and there was a fayre lodge of bowys. And than he 
aspyed in that lodge a chayre wherein was a crowne of golde, 
ryche and subtyly wrought. Also there was clothys coverde 
uppon the erthe, and many delycious metis sette thereon. 

So sir Melyas behylde thys adventure and thought hit 
mervaylous, but he had no hungir. But of the crowne of 
golde he toke much kepe, and therewith he stowped downe 
and toke hit up, and rode hys way with hit. And anone he 
saw a knyght com rydyng aftir hym and seyde, 

‘Sette downe that crowne whych ys nat youres, and there- 
fore defende you!’ 

Than sir Melyas blyssed hym and seyde, ‘Fayre Lorde of 
Hevyn, helpe and save thy new-made knyght!’ 

And than they lette their horses renne as faste as they 
myght, and so they smote togydirs. But the othir knyght 
smote sir Melyas thorow hawbirke and thorow the lyff[t] 
syde, that he felle to the erth nyghe dede, and than he toke 
hys crowne and yode hys way. And sir Melyas lay stylle 
and had no power to styrre hym. So in the meanewhyle by 
fortune com sir Galahad and founde hym there in perell of 
dethe. And than he seyde, 

‘Sir Melyas, who hath wounded you? Therefore hit had 
bene better to have ryddyn the other way.’ 

And whan sir Melyas herde hym speke, ‘Sir,’ he seyde, 
‘for Goddys love, lat me nat dye in thys foreyst, but brynge 
me to the abbey here besyde, that I may be confessed and 
have my ryghtes.’ 

‘Hit shall be done,’ seyde sir Galahad. ‘But where ys he 
that hath wounded you?’ 
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So with that sir Galahad herde on amonge the levys cry 
on hyght, 

‘Knyght, kepe the from me!’ 

‘A, sir!’ seyde sir Melyas, ‘beware, for that y[s] he that 
hath slayne me.’ 

Sir Galahad answerde and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, com on your perell!’ 

Than aythir dressed to other and com as fast as they myght 
dryve. And sir Galahad smote hym so that hys speare wente 
thorow his shuldir, and smote hym downe of hys horse, and 
in the fallyng sir Galahaddis speare brake. So with that com 
oute another knyght oute of the grene levys and brake a 
spere uppon sir Galahad or ever he myght turne hym. Than 
sir Galahad drew oute hys swerde and smote the lyffte arme 
off, that hit felle to the erthe; and than he fledde and sir 
Galahad sewed faste aftir hym. 

And than he turned agayne unto sir Melyas, and there he 
alyght and dressed hym softely on hys horse tofore hym, for 
the truncheon of hys speare was in hys body. And sir Gala- 
had sterte up behynde hym and hylde hym in hys armys, and 
so brought hym to the abbay, and there unarmed hym and 
brought hymtohyschambir. Andthan heasked hys Saveoure, 
and whan he had reseyved Hym he seyde unto sir Galahad, 

‘Syr, latte dethe com whan hit pleasith Hym.’ 

And therewith he drew the truncheon of the speare oute 
of hys body, and than he sowned. Than com there an olde 
monke whych somtyme had bene a knyght, and behylde 
sir Melyas. And anone he ransaked hym, and than he seyde 
unto sir Galahad, 

‘I shall heale hym of hys play, by the grace of God, within 
the terme of seven wykes.’ 

Than was sir Galahad glad and unarmed hym and seyde 
he wolde abyde there stylle all that nyght. 
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Thus dwelled he there three dayes, and than he asked 
sir Melyas how hit stood with hym. Than he seyde he was 
turned into helpynge, God he thanked. 

‘Now woll I departe,’ sir Galahad seyde, ‘for I have much 
on honde, for many good knyghtes be fulle bysy aboute hit. 
And thys knyght and I were in the same quest of the Sank- 

real.’ 
: ‘Sir,’ seyde a good man, ‘for hys synne he was th[u]s 
wounded. And I mervayle,’ seyde the good man, ‘how ye 


-durste take uppon you so rych a thynge as the hyghe Order 


of Knyghthode ys withoute clene confession. That was the 
cause that ye were bittirly wounded, for the way on the ryght 
hande betokenyd the hygheway of oure Lorde Jesu Cryst, 
and the way of a good trew lyver. And the othir way be- 
tokenyth the way of synnars and of myssebelevers. And 
whan the devyll saw your pryde and youre persumpcion for 
to take you to the queste of the Sankgreal, and that made you 
to be overthrowyn, for hit may nat be encheved but by 
vertuous lyvynge. 

‘Also the wrytyng on the crosse was a significac[y]on of 
hevynly dedys, and of knyghtly dedys in Goddys workys, 
and no knyghtes dedys in worldly workis; and pryde ys 
hede of every synne: that caused thys knyght to departe 
frome sir Galahad. And where thou toke the crowne of golde 
thou ded syn in covetyse and in theffte. All this was no 
knyghtly dedys. And so, sir Galahad, the holy knyght which 
fought with the two knyghtes, [the two knyghtes] signyfyeth 
the two dedly synnes whych were holy in thys knyght, sir 
Melias; and they myght nat withstonde you, for ye ar with- 
oute dedly synne.’ 

So now departed sir Galahad frome thens and betaughte 
hem all unto God. Than sir Melias seyde, 

‘My lord, syr Galahad, as sone as I may ryde I shall seke 
you. 

“God sende you helthe!’ seyde sir Galahad. 
And so he toke hys horse and departed and rode many 
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journeyes forewarde and bakwarde, and departed frome a 
place that hyght Abblasowre and had harde no masse, [the 
whiche he was wonte ever to here or ever he departed oute of 
ony castel or place, and kepte that for a customme.] Than sir 
Galahad com to a mountayne where he founde a chapell pass- 
yng olde, and founde therein nobody, for all was desolate. 
And there he kneled before the awter and besought God of 
good counceyle, and so as he prayde he hardea voyce that seyd, 

“Go thou now, thou adventurous knyght, to the Castell of 
Madyns, and there do thou away the wycked customes!’ 

Whan sir Galahad harde thys he thanked God and toke 
hys horse, and he had nat ryddyn but a whyle but he saw in 
a valey before hym a stronge castell with depe dychys, and 
there ran besyde hyt a fayre ryver that hyght Sevarne. And 
there he mette with a man of grete ayge, and ayther salewed 
other, and sir Galahad asked hym the castels name. 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde he, ‘hit ys the Castell of Maydyns. That 
ys a cursed castell and all they that be conversaunte therein, 
for all pité ys oute thereoff, and all hardynes and myschyff ys 
therein. Therefore I counceyle you, sir knyght, to turne 
agayne.’ 

‘Sir,’ sir Galahad seyde, ‘wete you welle that I shall nat 
turne agayne.’ 

Than loked sir Galahad on hys armys that nothyng fayled 
hym, and than he putte hys shylde before hym. And anone 
there mette hym seven fayre maydyns the whych seyde unto 
hym, 

‘Sir knyght, ye ryde here in grete foly, for ye have the 
watir to passe over.’ 

‘Why shold I nat passe the watir?’ seyde sir Galahad. 

So rode he away frome hem and mette with a squyre that 
seyde, 

“Hillight thoo knyghtes in the castell defyeth you and de- 
fendith you ye go no farther tyll that they wete what ye wolde.’ 
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‘Fayre sir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘I com for to destroy the 
wycked custom of thys castell.’ 

‘Sir, and ye woll abyde by that ye shall have inowghe to do.’ 

‘Go ye now,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘and hast my nedys.’ _ 

Than the squyre entird into the castell, and anone aftir 
there com oute of the castell seven knyghtes, and all were 
brethirne. And whan they saw sir Galahad they cryed, 

‘Knyght, kepe the! For we assure you nothyng but dethe.’ 

‘Why,’ seyd Galahad, ‘woll ye all have ado with me at 
onys ?’ 

‘Yee,’ seyde they, ‘thereto mayste thou truste!’ 

Than Galahad put forth hys speare and smote the formyst 
tothe erthe, that nerehonde he brake hys necke. And _ there- 
withall the other six smote hym on hys shylde grete strokes, 
that their sperys brake. Than sir Galahad drew oute hys 
swerde and sette uppon hem so harde that hit was mervayle, 
and so thorow grete force he made hem for to forsake the 
fylde. And sir Galahad chased hem tylle they entird into the 
castell and so passed thorow the castell at another gate. 

And anone there mette [sir Galahalte] an olde man clothyd 
in relygyous clothynge and seyde, 

‘Sir, have here the kayes of thys castell.’ 

Than sir Galahad openyd the gatis and saw so muche 
people in the stretys that he myght nat numbir hem. And 
all they seyde, 

‘Sir, ye be wellcom, for longe have we abydyn here oure 
delyveraunce|’ 

Then com to hym a jantillwoman and seyde, 

‘Sir, thes knyghtes be fledde, but they woll com agayne 
thys nyght, and here to begyn agayne their evyll custom.’ 

‘What woll ye that I do?’ seyde sir Galahad. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the jantillwoman, ‘that ye sende aftir all the 
knyghtes hydir that holde their londys of thys castell, and 
make hem all to swere for to use the customs that were used 
here of olde tyme.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Galahad. 
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And there she brought hym an horne of ivery boundyn 
with golde rychely, and seyde, 

‘Sir, blow thys horne which woll be harde two myles 
aboute.’ 

Whan sir Galahad had blowyn the horne he sette hym 
ern uppon a bedde. Than com a pryste to Galahad and 
seyde, 

‘Sir, hit ys past a seven yere agone that thes seven brethirne 
com into thys castell and herberowde with the lorde of the 
castell that hyght the dyuke Lyanowre, and he was lorde 
of all this contrey. And whan they had aspyed the dyukes 
doughter that was a full fayre woman, than by there false 
covyn they made a bate betwyxte hemselff. And the deuke 
of hys goodnes wolde have departed them, and there they 
slew hym and hys eldyst sonne. And than they toke the 
maydyn and the tresoure of the castell, and so by grete force 
they helde all the knyghtes of the contrey undir grete ser- 
vayge and trewayge, [robbynge and pyllynge the poure comyn 

eple.] So on a day the deukes doughter seyde to them, 

‘“Ye have done grete wronge to sle my fadir and my 
brothir and thus to holde oure londys. Natforthan,” she 
seyde, ‘ye shall nat holde thys castell many yerys, for by one 
knyght ye shall all be overcom.”” Thus she prophecyed seven 
yerys agone. 

‘“Well,” seyde the seven knyghtes, “‘sytthyn ye sey so, 
there shall never lady nother knyght passe tnys castell but 
they shall abyde magré their hedys other dye therefore tyll 
that knyght be com by whom we shall lose thys castell.”’ 

‘And therefore hit ys called the Maydyns Castell, for they 
have devoured many maydyns.’ 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘ys she here for whom thys 
castell was loste ?’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ seyde the pryste, ‘she was dede within three 
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nyghtes aftir that she was thus forsed, and sytthen have they 
kepte their yonger syster whych enduryth grete payne with 
mo other ladyes.’ 

By thys were the knyghtes of the contrey com, and than 
he made hem to do omage and feawté to the dukes doughter 
and sette them in grete ease of harte. 

And in the morne there com fone! and tolde sir Galahad 
how that sir Gawayne, sir Gareth and sir Uwayne had slayne 
the seven brethirne. 

‘I supposse well,’ seyde sir Galahad, and toke hys armoure 
and hys horse, and commaunded hem unto God. 


HERE LEVITH THE TALE OF SIR GALAHAD AND SPEKITH OF SIR 
GAWAYNE. 


Now seyth the tale, aftir sir Gawayne departed he rode 
many journeys both towarde and frowarde, and at the laste 
[he] com to the abbey where sir Galahad had the whyght 
shylde. And there sir Gawayne lerned the way to sewe aftir 
sir Galahad, and so he rode to the abbey where Melyas lay 
syke. And there sir Melyas tolde sir Gawayne of the 
mervaylous adventures that sir Galahad dud. 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I am nat happy that I toke 
nat the way that he wente. For and I may mete with hym 
I woll nat departe from hym lyghtly, for all mervaylous 
adventures sir Galahad enchevith.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde one of the munkes, ‘he woll nat of youre 
felyship.’ 

“Why so?’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘Sir,’ seyd he, ‘for ye be wycked and synfull, and he ys full 
blyssed.’ 

So ryght as they thus talked there com in rydynge sir 
Gareth, and than they made grete joy aythir of other. And 
on the morne they harde masse and so departed, and by the 
way they mett with sir Uwayne le Avowtres. And the[re] sir 
Uwayne tolde sir Gawayne that he had mette with none 
adventures syth he departed frome the courte. 
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‘Nother yet we,’ seyd sir Gawayne. pre culos 

And so ayther promysed othir of tho three knyghtes nat 
to departe whyle they were in that queste but if suddayne 
fortune caused hyt. So they departed and rode by fortune 
tyll that they cam by the Castell of Maydyns. And there the 
seven brethirn aspyed the three knyghtes and seyde, 

‘Sytthyn we be flemyd by one knyght from thys castell, 
we shall destroy all the knyghtes of kyng Arthurs that we 
may overcom, for the love of sir Galahad.’ 

And therewith the seven knyghtes sette uppon hem three 
knyghtes. And by fortune sir Gawayne slew one [of] the 
brethren, and ech one of hys felowys overthrew anothir, and 
so 'sllew all the remenaunte. 

And than they toke the wey undir the castell, and there 
they loste the way that sir Galahad rode. And there everych 
of hem departed from other. 

And sir Gawayne rode tyll he com to an ermytayge, and 
there he founde the good man seyynge hys evynsonge of 
oure Lady. And there sir [Gawayne] asked herberow for 
charité, and the good man graunted hym gladly. Than the 
good man asked hym what he was. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I am a knyght of kynge Arthures that 
am in the queste of the Sankgreall, and my name ys sir 
Gawayne.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the good man, ‘I wolde wete how hit stondith 
betwyxte God and you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyd sir Gawayne, ‘I wyll with a good wyll shew you 
my lyff if hit please you.’ There he tolde the eremyte how a 
monke of an abbay ‘called me wycked knyght’. 

‘He myght well sey hit,’ seyde the eremyte, ‘for whan ye 
were made first knyght ye sholde have takyn you to knyghtly 
dedys and vertuous lyvyng. And ye have done the contrary, 
for ye have lyved myschevously many wyntirs. And sir Gala- 
had ys a mayde and synned never, and that ys the cause he 
shall enchyve where he goth that ye nor none suche shall 
never attayne, nother none in youre felyship, for ye have 
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used the moste untrewyst lyff that ever I herd knyght lyve. 
For sertes, had ye nat bene so wycked as ye ar, never had the 
seven brethirne be slayne by you and youre two felowys: 
for sir Galahad hymself alone bete hem all seven the day 
toforne, but hys lyvyng ys such that he shall sle no man 
lyghtly. 

‘Also I may sey you that the Castell of Maydyns betokenyth 
the good soulys that were in preson before the Incarnacion 
of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. And the seven knyghtes be- 
tokenyth the seven dedly synnes that regned that tyme in the 
worlde. And I may lyckyn the good knyght Galahad unto 
the Sonne of the Hyghe Fadir that lyght within a maydyn 
and bought all the soules oute of thralle: so ded sir Galahad 
delyver all the maydyns oute of the woofull castell. Now, 
sir Gawayne,’ seyde the good man, ‘thou muste do penaunce 
for thy synne.’ 

‘Sir, what penaunce shall I do?’ 

‘Such as I woll gyff the,’ seyde the good man. 

‘Nay,’ seyd sir Gawayne, ‘I may do no penaunce, for we 
knyghtes adventures many tymes suffir grete woo and payne.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the good man, and than he hylde hys pece. 

And on the morne than sir Gawayne departed frome the 
ermyte and bytaught hym unto God. And by adventure he 
mette wyth sir Agglovale and sir Gryfflet, two knyghtes of 
the Rounde Table, and so they three rode four dayes with- 
oute fyndynge of ony adventure. And at the fifth day they 
departed and everych hylde as felle them by adventure. 


HERE LEVITH THE TALE OF SYR GAWAYNE AND HYS FELOWYS 
AND SPEKITH OF SIR GALAHAD. 


So whan sir Galahad was departed frome the Castell of 
Maydyns he rode tyll he com to a waste forest, and there he 
mette with sir Launcelot and sir Percivale. But they knew 
hym nat, for he was new dysgysed. Ryght so hys fadir, sir 
Launcelot, dressed hys speare and brake hit uppon sir Gala- 
had, and sir Galahad smote hym so agayne that he bare 
downe horse and man. And than he drew his swerde and 
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dressed hym unto sir Percyvall and smote hym so on the 
helme that hit rooff to the coyff of steele, and had nat the 
swerde swarved sir Percyvale had be slayne. And with 
the stroke he felle oute of hys sadyll. 

So thys justis was done tofore the ermytayge where a re- 
cluse dwelled. And whan she saw sir Galahad ryde she seyde, 

‘God be with the, beste knyght of the worlde! A, sertes,’ 
seyde she all alowde, that sir Launcelot and Percyvall myght 
hyre, ‘and yondir two knyghtes had knowyn the as well as 
I do, they wolde nat have encountird with the.’ 

Whan sir Galahad herde hir sey so he was adrad to be 
knowyn, and therewith he smote hys horse with his sporys 
and rode a grete pace toward them. Than percyved they 
bothe that he was sir Galahad, and up they gate on their 
horsys and rode faste aftir hym. But within a whyle he was 
oute of hir syght, and than they turned agayne wyth hevy 
chere and seyde, 

‘Lat us spyrre som tydynges,’ seyde Percyvale, ‘at yondir 
rekles:* 

‘Do as ye lyst,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

So whan sir Percyvale com to the recluse she knew hym 
well ynoughe and sir Launcelot both. 

But syr Launcelot rode overthwarte and endelonge a 
wylde foreyst and hylde no patthe but as wylde adventure 
lad hym. And at the last he com to a stony crosse whych 
departed two wayes in waste londe, and by the crosse was a 
stone that was a marble, but hit was so durke that sir 
Launcelot myght nat wete what hyt was. Than sir Launcelot 
loked bysyde hym and saw an olde chapell, and there he 
wen[d]e to have founde people. 

And anone sir Launcelot fastenyd hys horse tylle a tre, and 
there he dud of hys shylde and hynge hyt uppon a tre, 
and than he wente to the chapell dore and founde hit waste 
and brokyn. And within he founde a fayre awter full rychely 
arayde with clothe of clene sylke, and there stoode a clene 
fayre candyllstykke whych bare six grete candyls therein, 
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and the candilstyk was of sylver; and whan sir Launcelot 
saw thys lyght he had grete wylle for to entir into the chapell, 
but he coude fynde no place where he myght entir. Than 
was he passyng hevy and dysmayed, and returned ayen and 
cam to hys horse, and dud of hys sadyll and brydyll and leete 
hym pasture hym, and unlaced hys helme and ungerde hys 
swerde and layde hym downe to slepe uppon hys shylde 
tofore the crosse. 

Andso he felle on slepe; and half wakyng and half slepynge 
he saw commyng by hym two palfreyes, all fayre and whyght, 
whych bare a lytter, and therein lyyng a syke knyght. And 
whan he was nyghe the crosse he there abode stylle. All 
thys sir Launcelot sye and behylde hit, for he slepte nat 
veryly, and he herde hym sey, 

‘A, sweete Lorde! Whan shall thys sorow leve me, and 
whan shall the holy vessell com by me wherethorow I shall 
be heled? For I have endured thus longe for litill trespasse, 
a full grete whyle!’ 

Thus complayned the knyght and allways sir Launcelot 
harde hit. So with that sir Launcelot sye the candyllstyk 
with the 'six! tapirs cam before the crosse, and he saw 
nobody that brought hit. Also there cam a table of sylver 
and the holy vessell of the Sankgreall which sir Launcelot 
had sene toforetyme in kynge Pe!scheo!rs house. And 
therewith the syke knyght sette hym up, and hylde up both 
hys hondys, and seyde, 

‘Fayre swete Lorde whych ys here within the holy ves- 
sell, take hede unto me, that I may be hole of thys malody! 

And therewith on hys hondys and kneys he wente so 
nyghe that he towched the holy vessell and kyst hit, and 
anone he was hole. And than he seyde, 

‘Lorde God, I thanke The, for I am helyd of thys syknes!’ 

So whan the holy vessell had bene there a grete whyle 
hit went unto the chapell with the chaundeler and the lyght, 
so that sir Launcelot wyst nat where hit was becom; for he 
was overtakyn with synne, that he had no power to ryse agayne 
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the holy vessell. Wherefore aftir that many men seyde hym 
shame, but he toke repentaunce aftir that. 

Than the syke knyght dressed hym up and kyssed the 
crosse. “none hys squyre brought hym hys armys and 
aske[d] hys lorde how he ded. 

‘Sertes,’ seyde he, ‘I thanke God, ryght well! Thorow the 
holy vessell 1 am heled. But I have mervayle of thys slep- 
yng knyght that he had no power to awake whan thys holy 
vessell was brought hydir.’ 

‘I dare well sey,’ seyde the squyre, ‘that he dwellith in som 
dedly synne whereof he was never confessed.’ 

‘Be my fayth,’ seyde the knyght, ‘whatsomever he be, he ys 
unhappy. For as I deme he ys of the felyship of the Rounde 
Table whych ys entird in the queste of the Sankgreall.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the squyre, ‘here I have brought you all youre 
armys save youre helme and youre swerde, and therefore, be 
myne assente, now may ye take thys knyghtes helme and his 
swerde.’ 

And so he dud. And whan he was clene armed he toke 
there sir Launcelottis horse, for he was bettir than hys, and 
so departed they frome the crosse. 

Than anone sir Launcelot waked and sett hym up and 
bethought hym what he had sene there and whether hit were 
dremys or nat. Ryght so harde he a voyse that seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot, more harder than ys the stone, and more 
bitter than ys the woode, and more naked and barer than ys 
the lyeff of the fygge-tre! Therefore go thou from hens, and 
withdraw the from thys holy places!’ 

And whan sir Launcelot herde thys he was passyng hevy 
and wyst nat what to do. And so departed sore wepynge and 
cursed the tyme that he was bor[n]e, for than he demed never 
to have worship more. For tho wordis wente to hys herte, 
tylle that he knew wherefore he was called so. 

Than sir Launcelot wente to the crosse and founde hys 
helme, hys swerde, and hys ‘horse! away. And than he 
called hymselff a verry wrecch and moste unhappy of all 
knyghtes, and there he seyde, 
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‘My synne and my wyckednes hath brought me unto 
grete dishonoure! For whan I sought worldly adventures 
for worldely desyres I ever encheved them and had the bettir 
in every place, and never was I discomfite in no quarell, were 
hit ryght were hit wronge. And now I take uppon me the 
adventures to seke of holy thynges, now I se and undirstonde 
that myne olde synne hyndryth me and shamyth me, that 
I had no power to stirre nother speke whan the holy bloode 
appered before me.’ 

So thus he sorowed tyll hit was day, and harde the fowlys 
synge; than somwhat he was comforted. But whan sir 
Launcelot myssed his horse and hys harneyse than he wyst 
well God was displesed with hym. And so he departed frome 
the crosse on foote into a fayre foreyste, and so by pryme he 
cam to an hyghe hylle and founde an ermytage and an ermyte 
therein whych was goyng unto masse. 

And than sir Launcelot kneled downe and cryed on oure 
Lorde mercy for hys wycked workys. So whan masse was 
done sir Launcelot called hym, and prayde hym for seynte 
charité for to hyre hys lyff. 

“With a good wylle,’ seyde the good man, and asked hym 
whethir he was of kyng Arthurs and of the felyship of the 
Table Rounde. 

‘Ye, forsoth, sir, and my name ys sir Launcelot du Lake, 
that hath bene ryght well seyde off. And now my good 
fortune ys chonged, for I am the moste wrecch of the worlde.’ 

The ermyte behylde hym and had mervayle whye he was 
so abaysshed. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘ye ought to thanke God more 
than ony knyght lyvynge, for He hath caused you to have 
more worldly worship than ony knyght that ys now lyvynge. 
And for youre presumpcion to take uppon you in dedely 
synne for to be in Hys presence, where Hys fleyssh and Hys 
blood was, which caused you ye myght nat se hyt with youre 
worldely yen, for He woll nat appere where such synners 
bene but if hit be unto their grete hurte other unto their 
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shame. And there is no knyght now lyvynge that ought to 
yelde God so grete thanke os ye, for He hath yevyn you 
beauté, bownté, semelynes, and grete strengthe over all 
other knyghtes. And therefore ye ar the more beholdyn 
unto God than ony other man to love Hym and drede Hym, 
for youre strengthe and your manhode woll litill avayle you 
and God be agaynste you.’ 

Than sir Launcelot wepte with hevy harte and seyde, 

“Now I know well ye sey me sothe.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the good man, ‘hyde noneoldesynne frome me.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that were me full lothe to 
discover, for thys fourtene yere I never discoverde one 
thynge that I have used, and that may I now wyghte my 
shame and my disadventurs.’ 

And than he tolde there the good man all hys lyff, and how 
he had loved a quene unmesurabely and oute of mesure longe. 

‘And all my grete dedis of armys that I have done for the 
moste party was for the quenys sake, and for hir sake wolde 
I do batayle were hit ryght other wronge. And never dud I 
batayle all only [for] Goddis sake, but for to wynne worship 
and to cause me the bettir to be beloved, and litill or nought 
I thanked never God of hit.’ Than sir Launcelot seyde, ‘Sir, 
I pray you counceyle me.’ 

‘Sir, I woll counceyle you,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘[yf] ye shall 
ensure me by youre knyghthode ye shall no more com in 
that quenys felyship as much as ye may forbere.’ 

And than sir Launcelot promysed hym that he nolde, by 
the faythe of hys body. 

‘Sir, loke that your harte and youre mowth accorde,’ seyde 
the good man, ‘and I shall ensure you ye shall have the more 
worship than ever ye had.’ 

‘Holy fadir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I mervayle of the voyce 
that seyde to me mervayles wordes, as ye have herde tofore- 
honde.’ 

‘Have ye no mervayle,’ seyde the good man, ‘thereoff, for 
hit semyth well God lovith you. For men may undirstonde 
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a stone ys harde of kynde, and namely one more than another, 
and that ys to undirstonde by the, sir Launcelot, for thou 
wolt nat leve thy synne for no goodnes that God hath sente 
the. Therefore thou arte more harder than ony stone, and 
woldyst never be made neyssh nother by watir nother by 
fyre, and that ys the hete of the Holy Goste may nat entir 
in the. 

‘Now take hede, in all the worlde men shall nat fynde one 
knyght to whom oure Lorde hath yevyn so much of grace 
as He hath lente the, for He hathe yeftyn the fayrenes with 
semelynes; also He hath yevyn the wytte and discression to 
know good frome ille. He hath also yevyn prouesse and 
hardinesse, and gevyn the to worke so largely that thou hast 
had the bettir all thy dayes of thy lyff wheresomever thou 
cam. And now oure Lorde wolde sufhr the no lenger but 
that thou shalt know Hym whether tho[u] wolt other nylt. 
And why the voyce called the bitterer than the woode, for 
wheresomever much synne dwellith there may be but lytyll 
swettnesse; wherefore thou art lykened to an olde rottyn 
tke. 

‘Now have I shewed the why thou art harder than the 
stone and bitterer than the tre; now shall I shew the why 
thou art more naked and barer than the fygge-tre. Hit 
befelle that oure Lorde on Palme Sonday preched in Jerusa- 
lem, and there He founde in the people that all hardnes was 
herberowd in them, and there He founde in all the towne nat 
one that wolde herberow Hym. And than He wente oute of 
the towne and founde in myddis the way a fygge-tre which 
was ryght fayre and well garnysshed of levys, but fruyte had 
hit none. Than oure Lorde cursed the tre that bare no 
fruyte; that betokenyth the fyg-tre unto Jerusalem that had 
levys and no fruyte. So thou, sir Launcelot, whan the Holy 
Grayle was brought before the, He founde in the no fruyte, 
nother good thought nother good wylle, and defouled with 
lechory.’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘all that ye have seyde ys 
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trew, and frome hensforewarde I caste me, by the grace of 
God, never to be so wycked as I have bene but as to sew 
knyghthode and to do fetys of armys.’ 

Than thys good man joyned sir Launcelot suche penaunce 
as he myght do and to sew knyghthode, and so assoyled hym, 
and prayde hym to abyde with hym all that day. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for I have nother helme, 
horse, ne swerde.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde the good man, ‘I shall helpe you or 
to-morne at evyn of an horse and all that longith unto you.’ 

And than sir Launcelot repented hym gretly of hys mysse- 
dedys. 

HERE LEVITH THE TALE OF SIR LAUNCELOT AND BEGYNNYTH 
OF stIR PERCYVALE DE GALIs. 
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HOW GALAHAD GAT HIM A SHIELD. AND HOW THEY 
SPED THAT PRESUMED TO TAKE DOWN THE SAID SHIELD. 


ow rideth Sir Galahad yet without shield, and so he rode four 

days without any adventure. And at the fourth day after even- 
song he came to a White Abbey, and there he was received with 
great reverence, and led unto a chamber, and there was he 
unarmed; and then was he ware of two! knights of the Table 
Round, one was Sir Bagdemagus, and! that! other! was Sir Uwaine. 
And when they saw him they went unto Galahad and made of him 
great solace, and so they went unto supper. Sirs, said Sir Galahad, 
what adventure brought you hither? Sir, said they, it is told us that 


' Omitted by Caxton, supplied from W. de Worde. 


within this place is a shield that no man may bear about his neck 
but he be mischieved outher dead within three days, or maimed 
for ever. Ah sir, said King Bagdemagus, I shall it bear to-morrow 
for to assay this adventure. In the name of God, said Sir Galahad. 
Sir, said Bagdemagus, an I may not enchieve the adventure of this 
shield ye shall take it upon you, for I am sure ye shall not fail. Sir, 
said Galahad, I right well agree me thereto, for I have no shield. 
So on the morn they arose and heard mass. Then Bagdemagus 
asked where the adventurous shield was. Anon a monk led him 
behind an altar where the shield hung as white as any snow, but 
in the midst was a red cross. Sir, said the monk, this shield ought 
not to be hanged about no knight’s neck but he be the worthiest 
knight of the world; therefore I counsel you knights to be well 
advised. Well, said Bagdemagus, I wot well that Iam not the best 
knight of the world, but yet I shall assay to bear it, and so bare it 
out of the minster. And then he said unto Galahad: An it please 
you abide here still, till ye wit how that I speed. I shall abide you, 
said Galahad. Then King Bagdemagus took with him a good squire, 
to bring tidings unto Sir Galahad how he sped. 

Then when they had ridden a two mile and came to a fair valley 
afore an hermitage, then they saw a knight come from that part 
in white armour, horse and all; and he came as fast as his horse 
might run, and his spear in his rest, and Baydemagus dressed his 
spear against him and brake it upon the white knight. But the other 
struck him so hard that he brast the mails, and sheef him through 
the right shoulder, for the shield covered him not as at that time; 
and so he bare him from his horse. And therewith he alighted and 
took the white shield from him, saying: Knight, thou hast done 
thyself great folly, for this shield ought not to be borne but by him 
that shall have no peer that liveth. And then he came to 
Bagdemagus’ squire and said: Bear this shield unto the good knight 
Sir Galahad, that thou left in the abbey, and greet him well by me. 
Sir, said the squire, what is your name? Take thou no heed of my 
name, said the knight, for it is not for thee to know nor for none 
earthly man. Now, fair sir, said the squire, at the reverence of Jesu 
Christ, tell me for what cause this shield may not be borne but if 


the bearer thereof be mischieved. Now sith thou hast conjured me 
so, said the knight, this shield behoveth unto no man but unto 
Galahad. And the squire went unto Bagdemagus and asked 
whether he were sore wounded or not. Yea forsooth, said he, I 
shall escape hard from the death. Then he fetched his horse, and 
brought him with great pain unto an abbey. Then was he taken 
down softly and unarmed, and laid in a bed, and there was looked 
to his wounds. And as the book telleth, he lay there long, and 
escaped hard with the life. 
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HOW GALAHAD DEPARTED WITH THE SHIELD, 
AND HOW KING EVELAKE HAD RECEIVED THE SHIELD 
OF JOSEPH OF ARAMATHIE. 


IR GALAHAD, said the squire, that knight that wounded 
_— sendeth you greeting, and bade that ye should 
bear this shield, wherethrough great adventures should befall. Now 
blessed be God and fortune, said Galahad. And then he asked his 
arms, and mounted upon his horse, and hung the white shield 
about his neck, and commended them unto God. And Sir Uwaine 
said he would bear him fellowship if it pleased him. Sir, said 
Galahad, that may ye not, for I must go alone, save this squire shall 
bear me fellowship: and so departed Uwaine. 

Then within a while came Galahad thereas the White Knight 
abode him by the hermitage, and everych saluted other courte- 
ously. Sir, said Galahad, by this shield be many marvels fallen. Sir, 
said the knight, it befell after the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ 
thirty-two year, that Joseph of Aramathie, the gentle knight, the 
which took down our Lord off the holy Cross, at that time he 
departed from Jerusalem with a great party of his kindred with 
him. And so he laboured till that they came to a city that hight 
Sarras. And at that same hour that Joseph came to Sarras there 


was a king that hight Evelake, that had great war against the 
Saracens, and in especial against one Saracen, the which was King 
Evelake’s cousin, a rich king and a mighty, which marched nigh 
this land, and his name was called Tolleme la Feintes. So on a day 
these two met to do battle. Then Joseph, the son of Joseph of 
Aramathie, went to King Evelake and told him he should be 
discomfit and slain, but if he left his belief of the old law and 
believed upon the new law. And then there he shewed him the 
right belief of the Holy Trinity, to the which he agreed unto with 
all his heart: and there this shield was made for King Evelake, in 
the name of Him that died upon the Cross. And then through his 
good belief he had the better of King Tolleme. For when Evelake 
was in the battle there was a cloth set afore the shield, and when 
he was in the greatest peril he let put away the cloth, and then his 
enemies saw a figure of a man on the Cross, wherethrough they 
all were discomfit. And so it befell that a man of King Evelake’s 
was smitten his hand off, and bare that hand in his other hand; 
and Joseph called that man unto him and bade him go with good 
devotion touch the Cross. And as soon as that man had touched 
the Cross with his hand it was as whole as ever it was to-fore. Then 
soon after there fell a great marvel, that the cross of the shield at 
one time vanished away that no man wist where it became. And 
then King Evelake was baptised, and for the most part all the 
people of that city. So, soon after Joseph would depart, and King 
Evelake would go with him, whether he wold or nold. And so by 
fortune they came into this land, that at that time was called Great 
Britain: and there they found a great felon paynim, that put Joseph 
into prison. And so by fortune tidings came unto a worthy man 
that hight Mondraines, and he assembled all his people for the 
great renown he had heard of Joseph; and so he came into the land 
of Great Britain and disherited this felon paynim and consumed 
him, and therewith delivered Joseph out of prison. And after that 
all the people were turned to the Christian faith. 
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HOW JOSEREMMADEA CR@SSeONeT MEH TEeSHEPD 
WITH HIS BLOOD, AND HOW GALAHAD WAS BY A MONK 
BROUGHT TO A TOMB. 


oT long after that Joseph was laid in his deadly bed. And when 
ease Evelake saw that he made much sorrow, and said: For thy 
love I have left my country, and sith ye shall depart out of this world, 
leave me some token of yours that I may think on you. Joseph said: 
That will I do full gladly; now bring me your shield that I took you 
when ye went into battle against King Tolleme. Then Joseph bled 
sore at the nose, so that he might not by no mean be staunched. 
And there upon that shield he made a cross of his own blood. Now 
may ye see a remembrance that I love you, for ye shall never see 
this shield but ye shall think on me, and it shall be always as fresh 
as it is now. And never shall man bear this shield about his neck but 
he shall repent it, unto the time that Galahad, the good knight, bear 
it; and the last of my lineage shall have it about his neck, that shall 
do many marvellous deeds. Now, said King Evelake, where shall I 
put this shield, that this worthy knight may have it? Ye shall leave 
it thereas Nacien, the hermit, shall be put after his death: for thither 
shall that good knight come the fifteenth day after that he shall 
receive the order of knighthood: and so that day that they set is this 
time that he have his shield, and in the same abbey lieth Nacien, the 
hermit. And then the White Knight vanished away. 

Anon as the squire had heard these words, he alighted off his 
hackney and kneeled down at Galahad’s feet, and prayed him that 
he might go with him till he had made him knight. Yea,' I would 
not refuse you. Then will ye make me a knight? said the squire, 
and that order, by the grace of God, shall be well set in me. So Sir 
Galahad granted him, and turned again unto the abbey where they 
came from; and there men made great joy of Sir Galahad. And 


' Caxton “Yf,” for which “Ye” seems the easiest emendation that will save the sense. 


anon as he was alighted there was a monk brought him unto a 
tomb in a churchyard, where there was such a noise that who that 
heard it should verily nigh be mad or lose his strength: and sir, they 
said, we deem it is a fiend. 


=— CHAPTER Xil = 


OF THE MARVEL THAT SIR GALAHAD SAW AND HEARD IN 
THE TOMB. AND HOW HE MADE MELIAS KNIGHT. 


i lead me thither, said Galahad. And so they did, all armed 
save his helm. Now, said the good man, go to the tomb and 
lift it up. So he did, and heard a great noise; and piteously he said, 
that all men might hear it: Sir Galahad, the servant of Jesu Christ, 
come thou not nigh me, for thou shalt make me go again there 
where I have been so long. But Galahad was nothing afraid, but 
lifted up the stone; and there came out so foul a smoke, and after 
he saw the foulest figure leap thereout that ever he saw in the like- 
ness of a man: and then he blessed him and wist well it was a fiend. 
Then heard he a voice say: Galahad, I see there environ about thee 
so many angels that my power may not dere thee Right so Sir 
Galahad saw a body all armed lie in that tomb, and beside him a 
sword. Now, fair brother, said Galahad, let us remove this body, for 
it is not worthy to lie in this churchyard, for he was a false Christian 
man. And therewith they all departed and went to the abbey. And 
anon as he was unarmed a good man came and set him down by 
him and said: Sir, I shall tell you what betokeneth all that ye saw 
in the tomb; for that covered body betokeneth the duresse of the 
world, and the great sin that Our Lord found in the world. For 
there was such wretchedness that the father loved not the son, nor 
the son loved not the father; and that was one of the causes that 
Our Lord took flesh and blood of a clean maiden, for our sins were 
so great at that time that well-nigh all was wickedness. Truly, said 
Galahad, I believe you right well. 


So Sir Galahad rested him there that night; and upon the morn 
he made the squire knight, and asked him his name, and of what 
kindred he was come. Sir, said he, men calleth me Melias de Lile, 
and I am the son of the King of Denmark. Now, fair sir, said 
Galahad, sith that ye be come of kings and queens, now look that 
knighthood be well set in you, for ye ought to be a mirror unto all 
chivalry. Sir, said Sir Melias, ye say sooth. But, sir, sithen ye have 
made me a knight ye must of right grant me my first desire that is 
reasonable. Ye say sooth, said Galahad. Melias said: Then that ye 
will suffer me to ride with you in this quest of the Sangreal, till 
that some adventure depart us. I grant you, sir. 

Then men brought Sir Melias his armour and his spear and his 
horse, and so Sir Galahad and he rode forth all that week or they 
found any adventure. And then upon a Monday in the morning, 
as they were departed from an abbey, they came to a cross which 
departed two ways, and in that cross were letters written that said 
thus: Now, ye knights errant, the which goeth to seek knights 
adventurous, see here two ways; that one way defendeth thee that 
thou ne go that way, for he shall not go out of the Way again but 
if he be a good man and a worthy knight; and if thou go on the 
left hand, thou shalt not lightly there win prowess, for thou shalt 
in this way be soon assayed. Sir, said Melias to Galahad, if it like 
you to suffer me to take the way on the left hand, tell me, for there 
I shall well prove my strength. It were better, said Galahad, ye rode 
not that way, for I deem I should better escape in that Way than 
ye. Nay, my lord, J pray you let me have that adventure. Take it in 
God’s name, said Galahad. 
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OF THE ADVENTURE THAT MELIAS HAD, AND HOW 
GALAHAD REVENGED HIM, AND HOW MELIAS WAS 
CARRIED INTO AN ABBEY 


— then rode Melias into an old forest, and therein he rode 
two days and more. And then he came into a fair meadow, 
and there was a fair lodge of boughs. And then he espied in that 
lodge a chair, wherein was a crown of gold, subtly wrought. Also 
there were cloths covered upon the earth, and many delicious 
meats set thereon. Sir Melias beheld this adventure, and thought 
it marvellous, but he had no hunger, but of the crown of gold he 
took much keep: and therewith he stooped down and took it up, 
and rode his way with it. And anon he saw a knight came riding 
after him that said: Knight, set down that crown which is not 
yours, and therefore defend you. Then Sir Melias blessed him and 
said: Fair lord of heaven, help and save thy new-made knight. And 
then they let their horses run as fast as they might, so that the 
other knight smote Sir Melias through hauberk and through the 
left side, that he fell to the earth nigh dead. And then he took the 
crown and went his way; and Sir Melias lay still and had no power 
to stir. 

In the meanwhile by fortune there came Sir Galahad and found 
him there in peril of death. And then he said: Ah Melias, who hath 
wounded you? therefore it had been better to have ridden the 
other way. And when Sir Melias heard him speak: Sir, he said, for 
God’s love let me not die in this forest, but bear me unto the abbey 
here beside, that I may be confessed and have my rights. It shall 
be done, said Galahad, but where is he that hath wounded you? 
With that Sir Galahad heard in the leaves cry on high: Knight, keep 
thee from me. Ah sir, said Melias, beware, for that is he that hath 
slain me. Sir Galahad answered: Sir knight, come on your peril. 
Then either dressed to other, and came together as fast as their 
horses might run, and Galahad smote him so that his spear went 


through his shoulder, and smote him down off his horse, and in 
the falling Galahad’s spear brake. 

With that came out another knight out of the leaves, and brake 
a spear upon Galahad or ever he might turn him. Then Galahad 
drew out his sword and smote off the left arm of him, so that it fell 
to the earth. And then he fled, and Sir Galahad pursued fast after 
him. And then he turned again unto Sir Melias, and there he 
alighted and dressed him softly on his horse to-fore him, for the 
truncheon of his spear was in his body; and Sir Galahad stert up 
behind him, and held him in his arms, and so brought him to the 
abbey, and there unarmed him and brought him to his chamber. 
And then he asked his Saviour. And when he had received Him 
he said unto Sir Galahad: Sir, let death come when it pleaseth him. 
And therewith he drew out the truncheon of the spear out of his 
body: and then he swooned. 

Then came there an old monk which sometime had been a 
knight, and beheld Sir Melias. And anon he ransacked him: and 
then he said unto Sir Galahad: | shall heal him of his wound, by 
the grace of God, within the term of seven weeks. Then was Sir 
Galahad glad, and unarmed him, and said he would abide there 
three days. And then he asked Sir Melias how it stood with him. 
Then he said he was turned unto helping, God be thanked. 


= CHAPTER XIV —= 


HOW SIR GALAHAD DEPARTED, AND HOW HE WAS 
COMMANDED TO GO TO THE CASTLE OF MAIDENS TO 
DESTROY THE WICKED CUSTOM. 


N” will I depart, said Galahad, for I have much on hand, for 
many good knights be full busy about it, and this knight and 
I were in the same quest of the Sangreal. Sir, said a good man, for 
his sin he was thus wounded; and I marvel, said the good man, 
how ye durst take upon you so rich a thing as the high order of 


knighthood without clean confession, and that was the cause ye 
were bitterly wounded. For the way on the right hand betokeneth 
the highway of our Lord Jesu Christ, and the way of a good true 
good liver. And the other way betokeneth the way of sinners and 
of misbelievers. And when the devil saw your pride and presump- 
tion, for to take you in the quest of the Sangreal, that made you 
to be overthrown, for it may not be enchieved but by virtuous 
living. Also, the writing on the cross was a signification of heav- 
enly deeds, and of knightly deeds in God’s works, and no knightly 
deeds in worldly works. And pride is head of all deadly sins, that 
caused this knight to depart from Galahad. And where thou took- 
est the crown of gold thou sinnest in covetise and in theft: all this 
were no knightly deeds. And this Galahad, the holy knight, the 
which fought with the two knights, the two knights signify the two 
deadly sins which were wholly in this knight Melias; and they 
might not withstand you, for ye are without deadly sin. 

Now departed Galahad from thence, and betaught them all unto 
God. Sir Melias said: My lord Galahad, as soon as I may ride I shall 
seek you. God send you health, said Galahad, and so took his horse 
and departed, and rode many journeys forward and backward, as 
adventure would lead him. And at the last it happened him to 
depart from a place or a castle the which was named Abblasoure; 
and he had heard no mass, the which he was wont ever to hear 
or ever he departed out of any castle or place, and kept that for a 
custom. Then Sir Galahad came unto a mountain where he found 
an old chapel, and found there nobody, for all, all was desolate; 
and there he kneeled to-fore the altar, and besought God of whole- 
some counsel. So as he prayed he heard a voice that said: Go thou 
now, thou adventurous knight, to the Castle of Maidens, and there 
do thou away the wicked customs. 
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HOW'SIR GALAHADFOUGHT WIPE TH EeNIGHTS@r Gre 
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HEN Sir Galahad heard this he thanked God, and took his 

horse; and he had not ridden but half a mile, he saw in the 
valley afore him a strong castle with deep ditches, and there ran 
beside it a fair river that hight Severn; and there he met with a 
man of great age, and either saluted other, and Galahad asked him 
the castle’s name. Fair sir, said he, it is the Castle of Maidens. That 
is a cursed castle, said Galahad, and all they that be conversant 
therein, for all pity is out thereof, and all hardiness and mischief 
is therein. Therefore, I counsel you, sir knight, to turn again. Sir, 
said Galahad, wit you well I shall not turn again. Then looked Sir 
Galahad on his arms that nothing failed him, and then he put his 
shield afore him; and anon there met him seven fair maidens, the 
which said unto him: Sir knight, ye ride here in a great folly, for 
ye have the water to pass over. Why should I not pass the water? 
said Galahad. So rode he away from them and met with a squire 
that said: Knight, those knights in the castle defy you, and 
defenden you ye go no further till that they wit what ye would. 
Fair sir, said Galahad, I come for to destroy the wicked custom of 
this castle. Sir, an ye will abide by that ye shall have enough to do. 
Go you now, said Galahad, and haste my needs. 

Then the squire entered into the castle. And anon after there 
came out of the castle seven knights, and all were brethren. And 
when they saw Galahad they cried: Knight, keep thee, for we 
assure thee nothing but death. Why, said Galahad, will ye all have 
ado with me at once? Yea, said they, thereto mayst thou trust. Then 
Galahad put forth his spear and smote the foremost to the earth, 
that near he brake his neck. And therewithal the other smote him 
on his shield great strokes, so that their spears brake. Then Sir 
Galahad drew out his sword, and set upon them so hard that it was 
marvel to see it, and so through great force he made them to 


forsake the field; and Galahad chased them till they entered into 
the castle, and so passed through the castle at another gate. 

And there met Sir Galahad an old man clothed in religious 
clothing, and said: Sir, have here the keys of this castle. Then Sir 
Galahad opened the gates, and saw so much people in the streets 
that he might not number them, and all said: Sir, ye be welcome, 
for long have we abiden here our deliverance. Then came to him 
a gentlewoman and said: These knights be fled, but they will come 
again this night, and here to begin again their evil custom. What 
will ye that I shall do? said Galahad. Sir, said the gentlewoman, 
that ye send after all the knights hither that hold their lands of this 
castle, and make them to swear for to use the customs that were 
used heretofore of old time. I will well, said Galahad. And there 
she brought him an horn of ivory, bounden with gold richly, and 
said: Sir, blow this horn which will be heard two mile about this 
castle. When Sir Galahad had blown the horn he set him down 
upon a bed. 

Then came a priest to Galahad, and said: Sir, it is past a seven 
year agone that these seven brethren came into this castle, and 
harboured with the lord of this castle, that hight the Duke Lianour, 
and he was lord of all this country. And when they espied the 
duke’s daughter, that was a full fair woman, then by their false 
covin they made debate betwixt themself, and the duke of his 
goodness would have departed them, and there they slew him and 
his eldest son. And then they took the maiden and the treasure of 
the castle. And then by great force they held all the knights of this 
castle against their will under their obeisance, and in great service 
and truage, robbing and pilling the poor common people of all that 
they had. So it happened on a day the duke’s daughter said: Ye 
have done unto me great wrong to slay mine own father, and my 
brother, and thus to hold our lands: not for then, she said, ye shall 
not hold this castle for many years, for by one knight ye shall be 
overcome. Thus she prophesied seven years agone. Well, said the 
seven knights, sithen ye say so, there shall never lady nor knight 
pass this castle but they shall abide maugre their heads, or die 
therefore, till that knight be come by whom we shall lose this 


castle. And therefore is it called the Maidens’ Castle, for they have 
devoured many maidens. Now, said Galahad, is she here for whom 
this castle was lost? Nay sir, said the priest, she was dead within 
these three nights:after that she was thus enforced; and sithen have 
they kept her younger sister, which endureth great pains with mo 
other ladies. 

By this were the knights of the country come, and then he made 
them do homage and fealty to the king’s daughter, and set them 
in great ease of heart. And in the morn there came one to Galahad 
and told him how that Gawaine, Gareth, and Uwaine, had slain 
the seven brethren. I suppose well, said Sir Galahad, and took his 
armour and his horse, and commended them unto God. 


= CHAP LER 2 law 


HOW SIR GAWAINE CAME TO THE ABBEY FOR TO FOLLOW 
GALAHAD, AND HOW HE WAS SHRIVEN TO A HERMIT. 


journeys, both toward and froward. And at the last he came 
to the abbey where Sir Galahad had the white shield, and there Sir 
Gawaine learned the way to sewe after Sir Galahad; and so he rode 
to the abbey where Melias lay sick, and there Sir Melias told Sir 
Gawaine of the marvellous adventures that Sir Galahad did. Certes, 
said Sir Gawaine, | am not happy that I took not the way that he 
went, for an I may meet with him I will not depart from him lightly, 
for all marvellous adventures Sir Galahad enchieveth. Sir, said one 
of the monks, he will not of your fellowship. Why? Said Sir 
Gawaine. Sir, said he, for ye be wicked and sinful, and he is full 
blessed. Right as they thus stood talking there came in riding Sir 
Gareth. And then they made joy either of other. And on the mom 
they heard mass, and so departed. And by the way they met with 
Sir Uwaine les Avoutres, and there Sir Uwaine told Sir Gawaine 
how he had met with none adventure sith he departed from the 


h a saith the tale, after Sir Gawaine departed, he rode many 


court. Nor we, said Sir Gawaine. And either promised other of the 
three knights not to depart while they were in that quest, but if 
fortune caused it. 

So they departed and rode by fortune till that they came by the 
Castle of Maidens; and there the seven brethren espied the three 
knights, and said: Sithen, we be flemed by one knight from this 
castle, we shall destroy all the knights of King Arthur’s that we 
may overcome, for the love of Sir Galahad. And therewith the 
seven knights set upon the three knights, and by fortune Sir 
Gawaine slew one of the brethren, and each one of his fellows slew 
another, and so slew the remnant. And then they took the way 
under the castle, and there they lost the way that Sir Galahad rode, 
and there everych of them departed from other; and Sir Gawaine 
rode till he came to an hermitage, and there he found the good 
man saying his evensong of Our Lady; and there Sir Gawaine asked 
harbour for charity, and the good man granted it him gladly. 

Then the good man asked him what he was. Sir, he said, 1 am 
a knight of King Arthur’s that am in the quest of the Sangreal, and 
my name is Sir Gawaine. Sir, said the good man, I would wit how 
it standeth betwixt God and you. Sir, said Sir Gawaine, I will with 
a good will shew you my life if it please you; and there he told the 
hermit how a monk of an abbey called me wicked knight. He might 
well say it, said the hermit, for when ye were first made knight ye 
should have taken you to knightly deeds and virtuous living, and 
ye have done the contrary, for ye have lived mischievously many 
winters: and Sir Galahad is a maid and sinned never, and that is 
the cause he shall enchieve where he goeth that ye nor none such 
shall not attain, nor none in your fellowship, for ye have used the 
most untruest life that ever I heard knight live. For certes had ye 
not been so wicked as ye are, never had the seven brethren been 
slain by you and your two fellows. For Sir Galahad himself alone 
beat them all seven the day to-fore, but his living is such he shall 
slay no man lightly. Also I may say you the Castle of Maidens beto- 
keneth the good souls that were in prison afore the Incarnation of 
Jesu Christ. And the seven knights betoken the seven deadly sins 
that reigned that time in the world; and I may liken the good 


Galahad unto the son of the High Father, that lighted within a 
maid, and bought all the souls out of thrall, so did Sir Galahad 
deliver all the maidens out of the woful castle. 

Now, Sir Gawaine, said the good man, thou must do penance 
for thy sin. Sir, what penance shall I do? Such as I will give, said 
the good man. Nay, said Sir Gawaine, I may do no penance; for we 
knights adventurous oft suffer great woe and pain. Well, said the 
good man, and then he held his peace. And on the morn Sir 
Gawaine departed from the hermit, and betaught him unto God. 
And by adventure he met with Sir Aglovale and Sir Griflet, two 
knights of the Table Round. And they two rode four days without 
finding of any adventure, and at the fifth day they departed. And 
everych held as fell them by adventure. Here leaveth the tale of 
Sir Gawaine and his fellows, and speak we of Sir Galahad. 


t— CHAP LER Lae 


HOW SIR GALAHAD MET WITH SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR 
PERCIVALE, AND SMOTE THEM DOWN, AND DEPARTED 
FROM THEM. 


o when Sir Galahad was departed from the Castle of Maidens 

he rode till he came to a waste forest, and there he met with 
Sir Launcelot and Sir Percivale, but they knew him not, for he was 
new disguised. Right so Sir Launcelot, his father, dressed his spear 
and brake it upon Sir Galahad, and Galahad smote him so again 
that he smote down horse and man. And then he drew his sword, 
and dressed him unto Sir Percivale, and smote him so on the helm, 
that it rove to the coif of steel; and had not the sword swerved Sir 
Percivale had been slain, and with the stroke he fell out of his 
saddle. This jousts was done to-fore the hermitage where a recluse 
dwelled. And when she saw Sir Galahad ride, she said: God be with 
thee, best knight of the world. Ah certes, said she, all aloud that 
Launcelot and Percivale might hear it: An yonder two knights had 


known thee as well as I do they would not have encountered with 
thee. Then Sir Galahad heard her say so he was adread to be 
known: therewith he smote his horse with his spurs and rode a 
great pace froward them. Then perceived they both that he was 
Galahad; and up they gat on their horses, and rode fast after him, 
but in a while he was out of their sight. And then they turned again 
with heavy cheer. Let us spere some tidings, said Percivale, at 
yonder recluse. Do as ye list, said Sir Launcelot. 

When Sir Percivale came to the recluse she knew him well 
enough, and Sir Launcelot both. But Sir Launcelot rode overthwart 
and endlong in a wild forest, and held no path but as wild adven- 
ture led him. And at the last he came to a stony cross which 
departed two ways in waste land; and by the cross was a stone that 
was of marble, but it was so dark that Sir Launcelot might not wit 
what it was. Then Sir Launcelot looked by him, and saw an old 
chapel, and there he weened to have found people; and Sir 
Launcelot tied his horse till a tree, and there he did off his shield 
and hung it upon a tree, and then went to the chapel door, and 
found it waste and broken. And within he found a fair altar, full 
richly arrayed with cloth of clean silk, and there stood a fair clean 
candlestick, which bare six great candles, and the candlestick was 
of silver. And when Sir Launcelot saw this light he had great will 
for to enter into the chapel, but he could find no place where he 
might enter; then was he passing heavy and dismayed. Then he 
returned and came to his horse and did off his saddle and bridle, 
and let him pasture, and unlaced his helm, and ungirt his sword, 
and laid him down to sleep upon his shield to-fore the cross. 


a HAP TERSX< Vill = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT, HALE SLEERINGAND HAds 
WAKING, SAW A SICK MAN BORNE IN A LITTER, AND 
HOW HE WAS HEALED WITH THE SANGREAL. 


ND so he fell asleep; and half waking and sleeping he saw come 

by him two palfreys all fair and white, the which bare a litter, 
therein lying a sick knight. And when he was nigh the cross he 
there abode still. All this Sir Launcelot saw and beheld, for he slept 
not verily; and he heard him say: O sweet Lord, when shall this 
sorrow leave me? and when shall the holy vessel come by me, 
wherethrough I shall be blessed? For I have endured thus long, for 
little trespass. A full great while complained the knight thus, and 
always Sir Launcelot heard it. With that Sir Launcelot saw the 
candlestick with the six tapers come before the cross, and he saw 
nobody that brought it. Also there came a table of silver, and the 
holy vessel of the Sangreal, which Launcelot had seen aforetime 
in King Pescheour’s house. And therewith the sick knight set him 
up, and held up both his hands, and said: Fair sweet Lord, which 
is here within this holy vessel; take heed unto me that I may be 
whole of this malady. And therewith on his hands and on his knees 
he went so nigh that he touched the holy vessel and kissed it, and 
anon he was whole; and then he said: Lord God, I thank thee, for 
I am healed of this sickness. 

So when the holy vessel had been there a great while it went 
unto the chapel with the chandelier and the light, so that Launcelot 
wist not where it was become; for he was overtaken with sin that 
he had no power to rise again the holy vessel; wherefore after that 
many men said of him shame, but he took repentance after that. 
Then the sick knight dressed him up and kissed the cross; anon his 
squire brought him his arms, and asked his lord how he did. Certes; 
said he, | thank God right well, through the holy vessel I am healed. 
But I have marvel of this sleeping knight that had no power to 
awake when this holy vessel was brought hither. I dare right well 


say, said the squire, that he dwelleth in some deadly sin whereof 
he was never confessed. By my faith, said the knight, whatsomever 
he be he is unhappy, for as | deem he is of the fellowship of the 
Round Table, the which is entered into the quest of the Sangreal. 
Sir, said the squire, here I have brought you all your arms save 
your helm and your sword, and therefore by mine assent now may 
ye take this knight’s helm and his sword: and so he did. And when 
he was clean armed he took Sir Launcelot’s horse, for he was better 
than his; and so departed they from the cross. 


~~ CHAPTER wax = 


HOW A VOICE SPAKE TO SIR LAUNCELOT, AND HOW HE 
FOUND HIS HORSE AND HIS HELM BORNE AWAY, AND 
AFTER WENT AFOOT. 


HEN anon Sir Launcelot waked, and set him up, and bethought 

him what he had seen there, and whether it were dreams or 
not. Right so heard he a voice that said: Sir Launcelot, more harder 
than is the stone, and more bitter than is the wood, and more 
naked and barer than is the leaf of the fig tree; therefore go thou 
from hence, and withdraw thee from his holy place. And when Sir 
Launcelot heard this he was passing heavy and wist not what to 
do, and so departed sore weeping, and cursed the time that he was 
born. For then he deemed never to have had worship more. For 
those words went to his heart, till that he knew wherefore he was 
called so. Then Sir Launcelot went to the cross and found his helm, 
his sword, and his horse taken away. And then he called himself 
a very wretch, and most unhappy of all knights; and there he said: 
My sin and my wickedness have brought me unto great dishon- 
our. For when I sought worldly adventures for worldly desires, | 
ever enchieved them and had the better in every place, and never 
was I discomfit in no quarrel, were it right or wrong. And now | 
take upon me the adventures of holy things, and now I sec and 


understand that mine old sin hindereth me and shameth me, so 
that I had no power to stir nor speak when the holy blood appeared 
afore me. So thus he sorrowed till it was day, and heard the fowls 
sing: then somewhat he was comforted. But when Sir Launcelot 
missed his horse and his harness then he wist well God was 
displeased with him.. 

Then he departed from the cross on foot into a forest; and so by 
prime he came to an high hill, and found an hermitage and a 
hermit therein which was going unto mass. And then Launcelot 
kneeled down and cried on Our Lord mercy for his wicked works. 
So when mass was done Launcelot called him, and prayed him for 
charity for to hear his life. With a good will, said the good man. 
Sir, said he, be ye of King Arthur’s court and of the fellowship of 
the Round Table? Yea forsooth, and my name is Sir Launcelot du 
Lake that hath been right well said of, and now my good fortune 
is changed, for I am the most wretch of the world. The hermit 
beheld him and had marvel how he was so abashed. Sir, said the 
hermit, ye ought to thank God more than any knight living, for He 
had caused you to have more worldly worship than any knight 
that now liveth. And for your presumption to take upon you in 
deadly sin for to be in His presence, where His flesh and His blood 
was, that caused you ye might not see it with worldly eyes; for He 
will not appear where such sinners be, but if it be unto their great 
hurt and unto their great shame; and there is no knight living now 
that ought to give God so great thank as ye, for He hath given you 
beauty, seemliness, and great strength above all other knights; and 
therefore ye are the more beholding unto God than any other man, 
to love Him and dread Him, for your strength, and manhood will 
little avail you an God be against you. 


weer Ar ei hk oe 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS SHRIVEN, AND WHAT 
SORROW HE MADE. AND OF THE GOOD ENSAMPLES 
WHICH WERE SHEWED HIM. 


HEN Sir Launcelot wept with heavy cheer, and said: Now! know 

well ye say me sooth. Sir, said the good man, hide none old sin 
from me. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, that were me full loath to 
discover. For this fourteen year I never discovered one thing that 
I have used, and that may I now wite my shame and my disad- 
venture. And then he told there that good man all his life. And 
how he had loved a queen unmeasurably and out of measure long. 
And all my great deeds of arms that I have done, I did for the most 
part for the queen’s sake, and for her sake would I do battle were 
it right or wrong; and never did I battle all only for God’s sake, but 
for to win worship and to cause me to be the better beloved, and 
little or nought I thanked God of it. Then Sir Launcelot said: I pray 
you counsel me. I will counsel you, said the hermit, if ye will 
ensure me that ye will never come in that queen’s fellowship as 
much as ye may forbear. And then Sir Launcelot promised him he 
nold, by the faith of his body. Look that your heart and your mouth 
accord, said the good man, and I shall ensure you ye shall have 
more worship than ever ye had. 

Holy father, said Sir Launcelot, I marvel of the voice that said 
to me marvellous words, as ye have head to-forehand. Have ye no 
marvel, said the good man, thereof, for it seemeth well God loveth 
you; for men may understand a stone is hard of kind, and namely 
one more than another; and that is to understand by thee, Sir 
Launcelot, for thou wilt not leave thy sin for no goodness that God 
hath sent thee; therefore thou art more than any stone, and never 
wouldst thou be made nesh nor by water nor by fire, and that is 
the heat of the Holy Ghost may not enter in thee. Now take heed, 
in all the world men shall not find one knight to whom Our Lord 
hath given so much of grace as He hath given you, for He hath 


given you fairness with seemliness, He hath given thee wit, discre- 
tion to know good from evil, He hath given thee prowess and 
hardiness, and given thee to work so largely that thou hast had at 
all days the better wheresomever thou came; and now Our Lord 
will suffer thee no longer, but that thou shalt know Him whether 
thou wilt or nylt. And why the voice called thee bitterer than 
wood, for where overmuch sin dwelleth, there may be but little 
sweetness, wherefore thou art likened to an old rotten tree. 

Now have I shewed thee why thou art harder than the stone 
and bitterer than the tree. Now shall I shew thee why thou art 
more naked and barer than the fig tree. It befell that Our Lord on 
Palm Sunday preached in Jerusalem, and there He found in the 
people that all hardness was harboured in them, and there He 
found in all the town not one that would harbour him. And then 
He went without the town, and found in midst of the way a fig 
tree, the which was right fair and well garnished of leaves, but fruit 
had it none. Then Our Lord cursed the tree that bare no fruit; that 
betokeneth the fig tree unto Jerusalem, that had leaves and no 
fruit. So thou, Sir Launcelot, when the Holy Grail was brought 
afore thee, He found in thee no fruit, nor good thought nor good 
will, and defouled with lechery. Certes, said Sir Launcelot, all that 
you have said is true, and from hence-forward I cast me, by the 
grace of God, never to be so wicked as I have been, but as to follow 
knighthood and to do feats of arms. 

Then the good man enjoined Sir Launcelot such penance as he 
might do and to sewe knighthood, and so assoiled him, and prayed 
Sir Launcelot to abide with him all that day. I will well, said Sir 
Launcelot, for I have neither helm, nor horse, nor sword. As for 
that, said the good man, I shall help you or to-morn at even of an 
horse, and all that longed unto you. And then Sir Launcelot 
repented him greatly. 


Were leaveth off the history of Sir Launcelot. And here followeth of 
Sir Percivale de Galis, which is the fourteenth book. 


P art 28 
S ir P erceval 


jig tae seyth the tale that whan sir Launcelot was ryddyn 
aftir sir Galahad, the whych had all thes adventures 
aboven seyd, sir Percivale turned agayne unto the recluse 
where he demed to have tydynges of that knyght that sir 
Launcelot folowed. 

And so he kneled at hir wyndow, and the recluse opened 
hit and asked sir Percivale what he wolde. 

‘Madam,’ he seyde, ‘I am a knyght of kyng Arthurs 
courte and my name ys sir Percivale de Galis.’ 

Whan the recluse herde his name she had grete joy of 
hym, for mykyll she loved hym toforn passyng ony other 
knyght; she ought so to do, for she was hys awnte. And 
than she commaunded the gatis to be opyn, and there he had 
grete chere, as grete as she myght make hym or ly in hir power. 

So on the morne sir Percyvale wente to the recluse and 
asked her if she knew that knyght with the whyght shylde. 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘why woll ye wete ?” 

“Truly, madam,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘I shall never be well 
at ease tyll that I know of that knyghtes felyship and that I 
may fyght with hym, for I may nat leve hym so lyghtly, for 
I have the shame as yette.’ 

‘A, sir Percyvale!’ seyde she, ‘wolde ye fyght with hym? 
I se well ye have grete wyll to be slayne, as youre fadir was 
thorow outerageousnes slayne.’ 

‘Madam, hit semyth by your wordis that ye know me.’ 

‘Yee,’ seyde she, ‘I well oughte to know you, for I am youre 
awnte, allthoughe I be in a poore place. For som men called 
me somtyme the Quene of the Wast Landis, and I was called 
the quene of moste rychesse in the worlde. And hit pleased 
me never so much my rychesse as doth my poverté.’ 

Than Percyvale wepte for verry pité whan he knew hit 
was hys awnte. 

‘A, fayre nevew,’ seyde she, ‘whan herde you tydynges of 
youre modir?’ 
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‘Truly,’ seyde he, ‘I herde none of hir, but I dreme of hir 
muche in my slepe, and therefore I wote nat whethir she be 
dede other alyve.’ 

‘Sertes, fayre nevew, youre modir ys dede, for aftir youre 
departynge frome her she toke such a sorow that anone as 
she was confessed she dyed.’ 

‘Now God have mercy on hir soule!’ seyde sir Percyvale. 
‘Hit sore forthynkith me; but all we muste change the lyff. 
Now, fayre awnte, what ys that knyght? I deme hit be he 
that bare the rede armys on Whytsonday.’ 

‘Wyte you well,’ seyde she, ‘that this ys he, for othirwyse 
ought he nat to do but to go in rede armys. And that same 
knyght hath no peere, for he worchith all by myracle, and 
he shall never be overcom of none erthly mannys hande. 

‘Also Merlyon made the Rounde Table in tokenyng of 
rowndnes of the worlde, for men sholde by the Rounde Table 
undirstonde the rowndenes signyfyed by ryght. For all the 
worlde, crystenyd and hethyn, repayryth unto the Rounde 
Table, and whan they ar chosyn to be of the felyshyp of the 
Rounde Table they thynke hemselff more blessed and more 
in worship than they had gotyn halff the worlde. 

‘And ye have sene that they have loste hir fadirs and hir 
modirs and all hir kynne, and hir wyves and hir chyldren, 
for to be of youre felyship. Hit ys well seyne be you, for 
synes ye departed from your modir ye wolde never se her, 
ye founde such felyship at the Table Rounde. 

“Whan Merlyon had ordayned the Rounde Table he seyde, 
“By them whych sholde be felowys of the Rounde Table the 
trouth of the Sankgreall sholde be well knowyn.”” And men 
asked hym how they myght know them that sholde best do 
and to encheve the Sankgreall. Than he seyde, ‘“There sholde 


_ be three whyght bullis sholde encheve hit, and the two sholde 


wn 


be maydyns and the thirde sholde be chaste. And one of 
thos three shold passe hys fadir as much as the lyon passith 
the lybarde, both of strength and of hardines.’ 

‘They that herde Merlion sey so seyde thus: “‘Sitthyn 
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there shall be such a knyght, thou sholdyst ordayne by thy 
craufftes a syge, that no man shold sytte in hit but he all only 
that shold passe all other knyghtes.” Than Merlyon an- 
swerde that he wold so do, and than he made the Syge 
Perelous [in] whych Galahad sate at hys mete on Whytt- 
sonday last past.’ 

‘Now, Madam,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘so much have I herde 
of you that be my good wyll I woll never have ado with sir 
Galahad but by wey of goodnesse. And for Goddis love, 
fayre awnte, can ye teche me whe[re] I myght fynde hym? 
For much I wolde love the felyship of hym.’ 

‘Fayre nevew,’ seyde she, ‘ye muste ryde unto a castell, 
the whych ys called Gooth, where he hath a cousyn jermayne, 
and there may ye be lodged thys nyght. And as he techith 
you, sewith afftir as faste as ye can; and if he can telle you no 
tydynges of hym, ryde streyte unto the castell of Carbonek 
where the Maymed Kyng ys lyyng, for there shall ye hyre 
trew tydynges of hym.’ 

Than departed sir Percivale frome hys awnte, aythir 
makyng grete sorow. And so he rode tyll aftir evynsonge, 
and than he herde a clock smyte. And anone he was ware 
of an house closed well with wallys and depe dyches, and 
there he knocke at the gate. And anone he was lette in, and 
The alyght and! was ledde unto a chamber and sone [u]n- 
armed. And there he had ryght good chere all that nyght. 

And on the morne he herde hys masse, and in the mones- 
tery he founde a preste redy at the awter, and on the ryght 
syde he saw a pew closed with iron, and behynde the awter 
he saw a ryche bedde and a fayre, as of cloth of sylke and 
golde. Than sir Percivale aspyed that therein was a man ora 
woman, for the visayge was coverde. Than he leffte of hys 
lokynge and herd hys servyse. 

And whan hit cam unto the sakarynge, he that lay within 
the perclose dressyd hym up and uncoverde hys hede, and 
than hym besemed a passyng olde man, and he had a crowne 
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of golde uppon hys hede, and hys shuldirs were naked and 
unhylled unto hys navyll. And than sir Percyvale aspyed 
hys body was full of grete woundys, both on the shuldirs, 
armys, and vysayge. And ever he hylde up hys hondys 
agaynst oure Lordis Body and cryed, 

‘Fayre swete Lorde Jesu Cryste, forgete nat me!’ 

And so he lay nat downe, but was allway in hys prayers 
and orysons, and hym semed to be of the ayge of three 
hondred wynter. And whan the masse was done the pryste 
toke oure Lordys Body and bare hit unto the syke kynge. 
And whan he had used hit he ded of hys crowne and com- 
maunded the crowne to be sett on the awter. 

Than sir Percyvale asked one of the brethirn what he was. 
‘Sir,’ seyde the good man, ‘ye have herde much of Joseph 
of Aramathy; how he was sent by Jesu Cryst! into thys 
londe for to teche and preche the holy Crysten faythe, and 
therefor he suffrd many persecucions the whych the enemyes 
of Cryst ded unto hym. Andin the cité of Sarras he converted 
a kynge whos name was Evelake, and so the kyng cam with 
Joseph into thys londe, and ever he was bysy to be thereas 
the Sankgreall was. And on a tyme he nyghed hit so nyghe 
that oure Lorde was displeased with hym, but ever he 
folowed hit more and more tyll God stroke hym allmoste 
blynde. Than thys k[ynge] cryed mercy and seyde, 

‘ “Fayre Lorde, lat me never dye tyll the good knyght of 
my blood of the ninth degré "be com], that I may se hym 
opynly that shall encheve the Sankgreall, and that I myght 
kysse hym.”’ 

“‘Whan the kynge thus had made hys prayers he herde a 
voyce that seyde, “‘Herde ys thy prayers, for thou shalt nat 
dye tylle he hath kyssed the. And whan that knyght shall 
com the clerenes of youre yen shall com agayne, and thou 
shalt se opynly, and thy woundes shall be heled, and arst 
shall they never close.” 

‘And thus befelle of kynge Evelake, and thys same kynge 
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hath lyved four hondred yerys thys holy lyff, and men sey the 
knyght ys in thys courte that shall heale hym. Sir,’ seyde the 
good man, ‘I pray you telle me what knyght that ye be, and 
if that ye be of the Rownde Table.’ 

‘Yes, forsoth, and my name ys sir Percyvale de Galis.’ 

And whan the good man undirstood hys name he made 
grete joy of hym. And than sir Percyvale departed and rode 
tylle the owre of none. And he mette in a valey aboute 
twenty men of armys whych bare in a beere a knyght dedly 
slayne. And whan they saw sir Percyvale they [asked] hym 
of whens he was, and he seyde, 

‘Of the courte of kynge Arthur.’ 

Than they cryed at onys, ‘Sle hym!’ 

Than sir Percivale smote the firste to the erth and hys 
horse uppon hym, and than seven of the knyghtes smote 
uppon hys shylde at onys and the remenaunte slew hys horse, 
that he felle to the erth, and had slayne hym other takyn hym, 
had nat the good knyght s{ir] Galahad with the rede armys 
com there by adventure into tho partys. And whan he saw 
all tho knyghtes uppon one knyght he seyde, 

‘Save me that knyghtes lyve!’ 

And than he dressed hym towarde the twenty men of 
armys as faste as hys horse myght dryve, with hys speare in 
hys reaste, and smote the formyste horse and man to the 
erth. And whan his speare was brokyn he sette hys honde to 
hys swerde and smote on the ryght honde and on the lyffte 
honde, that hit was mervayle to se; and at every stroke he 
smote downe one or put hym to a rebuke, so that they wolde 
fyght no more, but fledde to a thyk foreyst, and sir Galahad 
folowed them. 

And whan sir Percyvale saw hym chace them so, he made 
grete sorow that hys horse was away. And than he wyst well 
hit was sir Galahad, and cryed alowde and seyde, 

‘Fayre knyght, abyde and suffir me to do you thankynges, 
for much have ye done for me.’ 
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But ever sir Galahad rode fast, that at the last he past oute 
of hys syght. And as fast as sir Percyvale myght he wente 
aftir hym on foote, cryyng. And than he mette with a yoman 
rydyng uppon an hakeney which lad in hys ryght honde a 
grete steede blacker than ony beré. 

‘A, fayre frende,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘as ever y may do 
for you, and to be youre knyght in the first place ye woll 
requyre me, that ye woll lende me that blacke steed, that | 
myght overtake a knyght which [rydeth] before me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the yoman, ‘that may I nat do, for the horse 
is such a mannys horse that [and I lente hit you or ony man 
that] he wolde sle me.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘I had never so grete sorow as | 
have for losyng of yondir knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the yoman, ‘I am ryght hevy for you, for a good 
horse wolde beseme you well, but I dare nat delyver you thys 
horse but if ye wolde take hym frome me.’ 

‘That woll I nat,’ seyde sir Percivale. 

And so they departed, and sir Percivale sette hym downe 
under a tre and made sorow oute of mesure. And as he sate 
there cam a knyght rydynge on the horse that the yoman lad, 
and he was clene armyd. And anone the yoman com rydynge 
and pryckyng aftir as fast as he myght and asked sir Percivale 
if he saw ony knyght rydyng on hys blacke steede. 

‘Ye, sir, forsothe. Why aske ye me, sir?’ 

‘A, sir! that steede he hath benomme me with strengthe, 
wherefore my lorde woll sle me in what place somever he 
fyndith me.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Percyvale, ‘what woldist thou that I ded? 
Thou seest well that I am on foote. But and I had a good 
horse I sholde soone brynge hym agayne.’ 

‘Sir’, syde the yoman, ‘take my hakeney and do the beste 


ye can, and I shall sew you on foote to wete how that ye shall 
spede.’ 
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Than sir Percivale bestrode the hakeney and rode as faste 
as he myght, and at the last he saw that knyght. And than 
he cryde, 

“Knyght, turne agayne!’ 

And he turned and set hys speare ayenst sir Percivale, and 
he smote the hackeney in myddis the breste, that he felle 
downe 'dede! to the erthe. And there he had a grete falle 
and the other rode hys way. And than sir Percivale was wood 
wrothe and cryed, 

‘Abyde, wycked knyght! Cowarde and false-harted 
knyght, turne ayen, and fyght with me on foote!’ 

But he answerd nat, but past on hys way. Whan sir 
Percivale saw he wolde nat turne he kest away shylde, helme 
and swerde, and seyde, 

‘Now am I a verry wreche, cursed and moste unhappy of 
all other knyghtes!’ 

So in thys sorow there he abode all that day tyll hit was 
nyght, and than he was faynte and leyde hym downe and 
slepte tyll hit was mydnyght. And than he awaked and saw 
before hym a woman whych seyde unto hym ryght fyersely, 

‘Sir Percivale, what dost thou here?’ 

‘I do nother good nother grete ille.’ 

‘If thou wolt ensure me,’ seyde she, ‘that thou wolt fulfylle 
my wylle whan I somon the, I shall lende the myne owne 
horse whych shall bere the whother thou wolt.’ 

Sir Percivale was glad of hir profer and ensured hir to 
fulfylle all hir desire. 

‘Than abydith me here, and I shall go fecche you an 
horse.’ 

And so she cam sone agayne and brought an horse with 
her that was [i]nly black. Whan sir Percyvale behylde that 
horse he mervaylde that he was so grete and so well appa- 
rayled. And natforthan he was so hardy he lepte uppon hym 
and toke none hede off hymselff. 

And anone as he was uppon hym he threst to hym with 
hys spurres, and so rode by a foreste; and the moone shoone 
1 C Percyual alyghte vpon that hakney 6 C in the myddes of the brest 7 
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clere, and within an owre and lasse he bare hym four dayes 


368" journey thense untyll he com to a rowghe watir whych rored, 
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and that horse wolde have borne hym into hit. 

And whan sir Percivale cam nye the brymme he saw the 
watir so boysteous he doutted to passe over hit, and than he 
made a sygne of the crosse in hys forehed. Whan the fende 
felte hym so charged he shooke of sir Percivale, and he wente 
into the watir cryynge ‘and rorynge! and makying grete 
sorowe, and hit semed unto hym that the watir brente. Than 
sir Percivale perceyved hit was a fynde, the whych wolde 
have broughte hym unto perdicion. Than he commended 
hymselff unto God, and prayde oure Lorde to kepe hym 
frome all suche temptacions. 

And so he prayde all that nyght tylle on the morne that 
hit was day, and anone he saw he was in a wylde mounteyne 
whych was closed with the se nyghe all aboute, that he myght 
se no londe aboute hym whych myghte releve hym, but 
wylde bestes. And than he wente downe into a valey, and 
there he saw a serpente brynge a yonge lyon by the necke, 
and so he cam by sir Percivale. 

So with that com a grete lyon cryynge and romyng aftir 
the serpente. And as faste as sir Percivale saw thys he hyghed 
hym thydir, but the lyon had overtake the serpente and 
began batayle with hym. And than sir Percivale thought to 
helpe the lyon, for he was the more naturall beste of the two, 
and therewith he drew hys swerde and sette hys shylde 
afore hym, and there he gaff the serpente suche a buffett that 
he had a dedely wounde. Whan the lyon saw that, he made 
no sembelaunte to fyght with hym but made hym all the 
chere that a beest myghte make a man. 

Whan sir Percivale perceyved hit he kyst downe his shylde 
whych was brokyn, and than he dud of hys helme for to 
gadir wynde, for he was gretly chafted with the serpente; and 
the lyon wente allwey aboute hym fawnynge as a spaynell, 
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and than he stroked hym on the necke and on the sholdirs 
and thanked God of the feliship of that beste. 

And aboute noone the lyon toke hys lityll whelpe and 
trussed hym and bare hym there he com fro. Than was sir 
Percivale alone. And as the tale tellith, he was at that tyme, 
one of the men of the worlde whych moste beleved in oure 
Lorde Jesu Cryste, for in tho dayes there was but fewe folkes 
at that tyme that beleved perfitely; for in tho dayes the sonne 
spared nat the fadir no more than a straunger. 

And so sir Percivale comforted hymselff in oure Lorde 
Jesu and besought Hym that no temptacion sholde brynge 
hym oute of Goddys servys, but to endure as His trew cham- 
pyon. Thus whan sir Percyvale had preyde he saw the lyon 
com towarde hym and cowched downe at his feet. And so 
all that nyght the lyon and he slepte togydirs. 

And whan sir Percivale slepte he dremed a mervaylous 
dreme; that two ladyes mette with hym, and that one sate 
uppon a lyon, and that other sate uppon a serpente; and that 
one of hem was yonge, and that other was olde, and the 
yongist, hym thought, seyde, 

‘Sir Percyvale, my lorde salewith [the] and sende[th] the 
worde thou aray the and make the redy, for to-morne thou 
muste fyght with the stronge[st] champion of the worlde. 
And if thou be overcom thou shalt nat be quytte for losyng of 
ony of thy membrys, but thou shalt be shamed for ever to 
the worldis ende.’ 

And than he asked her what was hir lorde, and she seyde 
‘the grettist lorde of the worlde’. And so she departed sud- 
deynly, that he wyst nat where. Than com forth the tothir 
lady, that rode uppon the serpente, and she seyde, 

‘Sir Percivale, I playne unto you of that ye have done unto 
me, and I have nat offended unto you.’ 

‘Sertes, madam,’ seyde he, ‘unto you nor no lady I never 
offended.’ 

‘Yes,’ seyde she, ‘I shall sey you why. I have norysshed in 
thys place a grete whyle a serpente whych pleased me much 
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rand served me a grete whyle’. And yestirday ye slew hym 
as he gate hys pray. Sey me for what cause ye slew hym, 
for the lyon was nat youres.’ 

‘Madam, I know well the lyon was nat myne, but for the 
lyon ys more of jantiller nature than the serpente, therefore 
I slew hym, and mesemyth I dud nat amysse agaynst you. 
Madam,’ seyde he, ‘what wolde ye that I dud?’ 

‘I wolde,’ seyde she, ‘for the amendis of my beste that ye 
becam my man.’ 

And than he answerde and seyde, 

‘That woll I nat graunte you.’ 

‘No?’ seyde she. “Truly, ye were never but my servaunte 
syn ye resseyved the omayge of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. ‘There- 
fore I you ensure, in what place that I may fynde you with- 
oute kepyng, I shall take youas he that somtyme was my man.’ 

And so she departed fro sir Percivale and leffte hym 
slepynge, whych was sore travayled of hys avision. And on 
the morne he arose and blyssed hym, and he was passynge 
fyeble. 

Than was sir Percivale ware in the see where com a shippe 
saylyng toward hym, and sir Percivale wente unto the ship 
and founde hit coverde within and without with whyght 
samyte. And at the helme stoode an olde man clothed in a 
surplyse, in lyknes of a pryste. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘ye be wellcom.’ 

‘God kepe you,’ seyde the good man. ‘And of whense 
be ye?” 

‘Sir, I am of kynge Arthurs courte and a knyght of the 
Rounde Table, whych am in the queste of the Sankgreall, 
and here I am in grete duras and never lyke to ascape oute 
of thys wyldernes.’ 

‘Doute ye nat,’ seyde the good man, ‘and ye be so trew a 
knyght as the Order of Shevalry requyrith, and of herte as 
ye ought to be, ye shold nat doute that none enemy shold 
(s)lay you.’ 

1 C* whiche serued mea gretewhyleand F (MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 537", col. 1) qui 
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“What ar ye?’ seyde sir Percyvale. 

‘Sir, I am of a strange contrey, and hydir I com to comforte 
you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘what signifieth my dreme that I 
dremed thys nyght?’ And there he tolde hym alltogydir. 

“She which rode uppon the lyon, hit betokenyth the new 
law of Holy Chirche, that is to undirstonde fayth, good 
hope, belyeve and baptyme; for she semed yonger [than] 
that othir hit ys grete reson, for she was borne in the 
Resurreccion and the Passion of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. 
And for grete love she cam to the to warne the of thy grete 
batayle that shall befalle the.’ 

“With whom,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘shall I fyght ?” 

“With the moste douteful champion of the worlde, for, as 
the lady seyde, but if thou quyte the welle thou shalt nat be 
quytte by losyng of one membir, but thou shalt be shamed to 
the worldis ende. And she that rode on the serpente signi- 
fieth the olde law, and that serpente betokenyth a fynde. 
And why she blamed the that thou slewyst hir servaunte, 
hit betokenyth nothynge (aboute) the serpente ye slewe; that 
betokenyth the devyll that thou rodist on to the roche. And 
whan thou madist a sygne of the crosse, there thou slewyst 
hym and put away hys power. And whan she asked the 
amendis and to becom hir man, than thou saydist nay, that 
was to make the beleve on her and leve thy baptym.’ 

So he commaunded sir Percivale to departe, and so he 
lepte over the boorde, and the shippe and all wente away he 
wyste nat whydir. Than he wente up into the roche and 
founde the lyon whych allway bare hym felyship, and he 
stroked hym uppon the backe and had grete joy of hym. 

Bi that sir Percivale had byddyn there tyll mydday he saw 
a shippe com saylyng in the see as all the wynde of the worlde 
had dryven hit, and so hit londid undir that rocche. And 
whan sir Percivale saw thys he hyghed hym thydir and founde 
the shippe coverde with sylke more blacker than ony beré, 
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and therein was a jantillwoman of grete beauté, and she was 
clothe rychly, there myght be none bettir. And whan she 
saw sir Percivale she asked hym who brought hym into thys 
wylderness ‘where ye be never lyke to passe hense, for ye 
shall dye here for hunger and myscheft’. : 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘I serve the beste man of the 
worlde, and in Hysservyse He woll nat suffir me to dye, for who 
that kno! ck ith shall entir, and who that askyth shall have; and 
who that sekith Hym, He hydyth Hym not unto Hys wordys.’ 

But than she seyde, ‘Sir Percivale, wote ye what | am?’ 

‘Who taught you my name?’ now seyde sir Percivale. 

‘I knowe you bettir than ye wene: I com but late oute of 
the Waste Foreyste where I founde the Rede Knyght with 
the whyghte shylde.’ 

‘A, fayre damesell,’ seyde he, ‘that knyght wolde I fayne 
mete withall.’ 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde she, ‘and ye woll ensure me by the 
fayth that ye owghe unto knyghthode that ye shall do my 
wyll what tyme I somon you, and I shall brynge you unto 
that knyght.’ 

‘Yes,’ he seyde, ‘I shall promyse you to fullfylle youre 
desyre.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde she, ‘now shall I telle you. I saw hym in the 
Waste Foreyste chasyng two knyghtes unto the watir whych 
ys callede Mortayse, and they drove into that watir for drede 
of dethe. And the two knyghtes passed over, and the Rede 
Knyght passed aftir, and there hys horse was drowned, and 
he thorow grete strengthe ascaped unto the londe.’ 

Thus she tolde hym, and sir Percivale was passynge glad 
thereoff. Than she asked hym if he had ete ony mete late. 

‘Nay, madam, truly I yeete no mete nyghe thes three 
dayes, but late here I spake with a good man that fedde me 
with hys good wordys 'and holy’ and refreyshed me gretly.’ 
a rychely that none myghte be better —_ 3 C’ Percyuale she saide Who broughte 
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‘A, sir knyght, that same man,’ seyde she, ‘ys an inchaunter 
and a multiplier of wordis, for and ye belyve hym, ye shall 
be playnly shamed and dye in thys roche for pure hunger 
and be etyn with wylde bestis. And ye be a yonge man and 
a goodly knyght, and IJ shall helpe you and ye woll.’ 

‘What ar ye,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘that proferyth me thus 
so grete kyndenesse ?” 

‘Lam,’ seyde she, ‘a jantillwoman that am diseryte, whych 
was the rychest woman of the worlde.’ 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘who hath disheryte you? 
For I have grete pité of you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘I dwelled with the grettist man of the 
worlde, and he made me so fayre and so clere that there was 
none lyke me. And of that grete beawté I had a litill pryde, 
more than I oughte to have had. Also I sayde a worde that 
plesed hym nat, and than he wolde nat suffr me to be no 
lenger in [his] company. And so he drove me frome myne 
herytayge and disheryted me for ever, and he had never pité 
of me nother of none of my counceyle nother of my courte. 
And sitthyn, sir knyght, hit hath befallyn me to be so over- 
throwyn and all myne, yet I have benomme hym som of hys 
men and made hem to becom my men, for they aske never 
nothynge of me but I gyff hem that and much more. Thus I 
and my servauntes wer(r)e ayenste hym nyght and day, there- 
fore I know no good knyght nor no good man but I gete hem 
on my syde and I may. And for that I know that ye ar a good 
knyght I beseche you to helpe me, and for ye be a felowe of 
the Rounde Table, wherefore ye ought nat to fayle no jantill- 
woman which ys disherite and she besought you of helpe.’ 

Than sir Percivale promysed her all the helpe that he 
myght, and than she thanked hym. 

And at that tyme the wedir was hote. Than she called unto 
her a jantillwoman and bade hir brynge forth a pavilion. And 
so she ded and pyghte hit uppon the gravell. 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘now may ye reste you in thys hete of thys 
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Than he thanked her, and she put of hys helme and hys 
shylde. And there he slepte a grete whyle. 

And so he awoke and asked her if she had ony mete, and 
she seyde ‘Yee, ye shall have inowghe.’ 

And anone there was leyde a table, and so muche meete 
was sette thereon that he had mervayle, for there was all 
maner of meetes that he cowde thynke on. Also he dranke 
there the strengyst wyne that ever he dranke, hym thought, 
and therewith he was chaffett a lityll more than he oughte to 
be. With that he behylde that jantilwoman, and hym thought 
she was the fayryst creature that ever he saw. 

And than sir Percivale profird hir love and prayde hir that 
she wolde be hys. Than she refused hym in a maner whan 
he requyred her, for cause he sholde be the more ardente on 
hir. And ever he sesed nat to pray hir of love. And whan she 
saw hym well enchaffed, than she seyde, 

‘Sir Percivale, wyte you well I shall nat fulfylle youre 
wylle but if ye swere frome henseforthe ye shall be my 
trew servaunte, and to do nothynge but that I shall com- 
maunde you. Woll ye ensure me thys as ye be a trew 
knyght?’ 

‘Yee,’ seyde he, ‘fayre lady, by the feythe of my body)’ 

‘Well,’ seyde she, ‘now shall ye do with me what ye wy]ll, 
and now, wyte you well, ye ar the knyght in the worlde that 
I have moste desyre to.’ 

And than two squyres were commaund[ed] to make a 
bedde in myddis of the pavelon, and anone she was unclothed 
and leyde therein. And than sir Percivale layde hym downe 
by her naked. And by adventure and grace he saw hys swerde 
ly on the erthe nake[d], where in the pomell was a rede crosse 
and the sygne of the crucifixe [ther]in, and bethought hym 
on hys knyghthode and hys promyse made unto the good man 
tofornehande, and than he made a sygne in the forehed of 
hys. And therewith the pavylon turned up-so-downe and 
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than hit chonged untoasmooke and a blak clowde. And than 
he drad sore and cryed alowde, 

‘Fayre swete Lorde Jesu Cryste, ne lette me nat be shamed, (10) 
which was nyghe loste had nat Thy good grace bene!’ 

And than he loked unto her shippe and saw her entir 5 
therein, which seyde, 

‘Syr Percivale, ye have betrayde me.’ 

And so she wente with the wynde, rorynge and yellynge, 
that hit semed all the water brente after her. 

Than sir Percivale made grete sorow and drew hys swerde 10 
unto hym and seyde, 
; ‘Sitthyn my fleyssh woll be my mayster I shall punyssh 


hit. 
And therewith he rooff hymselff thorow the thygh, that 371° 
the blood sterte aboute hym, and seyde, 15 


‘A, good Lord, take thys in recompensacion of that I have 
myssedone ayenste The, Lorde!’ 

So than he clothed hym and armed hym and called 
hymself wrecche of all wrecchis: ‘How nyghe I was loste, 
and to have lost that I sholde never have gotyn agayne, that 
was my virginité, for that may never be recoverde aftir hit 
ys onys loste.’ 

And than he stopped hys bledyng woundes with a pece of 
hys sherte. Thus as he made hys mone he saw the same 
shippe com from the Oryente that the good man was in the 
day before. And thys noble knyght was sore ashamed of 
hymselff, and therewith he fylle in a sowne. And whan he 
awooke he wente unto hym waykely, and there he salewed 
the good man. 

And than he asked sir Percivale, ‘How haste thou done 
syth I departed?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde [he], ‘here was a jantillwoman and ledde [me] 
into dedly synne.’ 

And there he tolde hym alltogidirs. 

‘Knew ye nat that mayde?’ seyde the good man. 35 
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‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘nay, but well I wote the fynde sente hir 
hydir to shame me.’ 

‘A, good knyght,’ seyde he, ‘thou arte a foole, for that 
jantillwoman was the mayster fyende of helle, which hath 
pousté over all other devyllis. And that was the olde lady 
that thou saw in thyne avision rydyng on the serpente.’ 

Than he tolde sir Percivale how oure Lord Jesu Cryste 
bete hym oute of hevyn for hys synne, whycch was the moste 
bryghtist angell of hevyn, and therefore he loste hys heri- 
taige. ‘And that was the champion that thou fought withall, 
whych had overcom the, had nat the grace of God bene. 
Now, sir Percivale, beware and take this for an insample.’ 

And than the good man vanysshed. Than sir Percivale 
toke hys armys and entirde into the shippe, and so he de- 
parted from thens. 


So LEVITH THYS TALE AND TURNYTH UNTO SIR LAUNCELOT. 
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BOOK AIV 


oa ChAr TER |=, 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE CAME TO A RECLUSE AND 
ASKED COUNSEL, AND HOW SHE TOLD HIM 
THAT SHE WAS HIS AUNT. 


ow saith the tale, that when Sir Launcelot was ridden after 

Sir Galahad, the which had all these adventures above said, 
Sir Percivale turned again unto the recluse, where he deemed to 
have tidings of that knight that Launcelot followed. And so he 
kneeled at her window, and the recluse opened it and asked Sir 
Percivale what he would. Madam, he said, I am a knight of King 
Arthur’s court, and my name is Sir Percivale de Galis. When the 
recluse heard his name she had great joy of him, for mickle she 
had loved him to-fore any other knight, for she ought to do so, for 
she was his aunt. And then she commanded the gates to be opened, 
and there he had all the cheer that she might make him, and all 
that was in her power was at his commandment. 

So on the morn Sir Percivale went to the recluse and asked her 
if she knew that knight with the white shield. Sir, said she, why 
would ye wit? Truly, madam, said Sir Percivale, I shall never be 
well at ease till that I know of that knight’s fellowship, and that I 
may fight with him, for I may not leave him so lightly, for I have 
the shame yet. Ah, Percivale, said she, would ye fight with him? I 
see well ye have great will to be slain as your father was, through 
outrageousness. Madam, said Sir Percivale, it seemeth by your 
words that ye know me. Yea, said she, | well ought to know you, 
for lam your aunt, although I be in a priory place. For some called 
me sometime the Queen of the Waste Lands, and I was called the 
queen of most riches in the world; and it pleased me never my 
riches so much as doth my poverty. Then Sir Percivale wept for 
very pity when he knew it was his aunt. Ah, fair nephew, said she, 


when heard ye tidings of your mother? Truely, said he, I heard 
none of her, but I dream of her much in my sleep; and therefore 
I wot not whether she be dead or alive. Certes, fair nephew, said 
she, your mother is dead, for after your departing from her she 
took such a sorrow that anon, after she was confessed, she died. 
Now, God have mercy on her soul, said Sir Percivale, it sore fore- 
thinketh me; but all we must change the life. Now, fair aunt, tell 
me what is the knight? I deem it be he that bare the red arms on 
Whitsunday. Wit you well, said she, that this be he, for otherwise 
ought he not to do, but to go in red arms; and that same knight 
hath no peer, for he worketh all by miracle, and he shall never be 
over come of none earthly man’s hand. 


t= CHAPTER LL == 


HOW MERLIN LIKENED THE ROUND TABLE TO THE 
WORLD, AND HOW THE KNIGHTS THAT SHOULD 
ACHIEVE THE SANGREAL SHOULD BE KNOWN. 


LsO Merlin made the Round Table in tokening of roundness 
Nee the world, for by the Round Table is the world signified by 
right, for all the world, Christian and heathen, repair unto the 
Round Table; and when they are chosen to be of the fellowship of 
the Round Table they think them more blessed and more in 
worship than if they had gotten half the world; and ye have seen 
that they have lost their fathers and their mothers, and all their 
kin, and their wives and their children, for to be of your fellow- 
ship. It is well seen by you; for since ye have departed from your 
mother ye would never see her, ye found such fellowship at the 
Round Table. When Merlin had ordained the Round Table he said, 
by them which should be fellows of the Round Table the truth of 
the Sangreal should be well known. And men asked him how men 
might know them that should best do and to enchieve the 
Sangreal? Then he said there should be three white bulls that 


should enchieve it, and the two should be maidens, and the third 
should be chaste. And that one of the three should pass his father 
as much as the lion passeth the leopard, both of strength and hardi- 
ness. 

They that heard Merlin say so said thus unto Merlin: Sithen 
there shall be such a knight, thou shouldest ordain by thy crafts a 
siege, that no man should sit in it but he all only that shall pass all 
other knights. Then merlin answered that he would do so. And 
then he made the Siege Perilous, in the which Galahad sat in at 
his meat on Whitsunday last past. Now, madam, said Sir Percivale, 
so much have I heard of you that by my good will I will never have 
ado with Sir Galahad but by way of kindness; and for God’s love, 
fair aunt, can ye teach me some way where I may find him? for 
much would I love the fellowship of him. Fair nephew, said she, 
ye must ride unto a castle the which is called Goothe, where he 
hath a cousin-germain, and there may ye be lodged this night. And 
as he teacheth you, seweth after as fast as ye can; and if he can tell 
you no tidings of him, ride straight unto the Castle of Carbonek, 
where the maimed king is there lying, for there shall ye hear true 
tidings of him. 


-— CHAPTER III = 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE CAME INTO A MONASTERY, WHERE 
HE FOUND KING EVELAKE, WHICH WAS AN OLD MAN. 


HEN departed Sir Percivale from his aunt, either making great 
lees And so he rode till evensong time. And then he heard 
a clock smite; and then he was ware of an house closed well with 
walls and deep ditches, and there he knocked at the gate and was 
let in, and he alighted and was led unto a chamber, and soon he 
was unarmed. And there he had right good cheer all that night; 
and on the morn he heard his mass, and in the monastery he found 
a priest ready at the altar. And on the right side he saw a pew closed 


with iron, and behind the altar he saw a rich bed and a fair, as of 
cloth of silk and gold. 

Then Sir Percivale espied that therein was a man or a woman, 
for the visage was covered; then he left off his looking and heard 
his service. And when it came to the sacring, he that lay within 
that parclos dressed him up, and uncovered his head; and then him 
beseemed a passing old man, and he had a crown of gold upon his 
head, and his shoulders were naked and unhilled unto his navel. 
And then Sir Percivale espied his body was full of great wounds, 
both on the shoulders, arms, and visage. And ever he held up his 
hands against Our Lord’s body, and cried: Fair, sweet Father, Jesu 
Christ, forget not me. And so he lay down, but always he was in 
his prayers and orisons; and him seemed to be of the age of three 
hundred winter. And when the mass was done the priest took Our 
Lord’s body and bare it to the sick king. And when he had used it 
he did off his crown, and commanded the crown to be set on the 
altar. 

Then Sir Percivale asked one of the brethren what he was. Sir, 
said the good man, ye have heard much of Joseph of Aramathie, 
how he was sent by Jesu Christ into this land for to teach and 
preach the holy Christian faith; and therefore he suffered many 
persecutions the which the enemies of Christ did unto him, and in 
the city of Sarras he converted a king whose name was Evelake. 
And so this king came with Joseph into this land, and ever he was 
busy to be thereas the Sangreal was; and on a time he nighed it so 
nigh that Our Lord was displeased with him, but ever he followed 
it more and more, till God struck him almost blind. Then this king 
cried mercy, and said: Fair Lord, let me never die till the good 
knight of my blood of the ninth degree he come, that I may see 
him openly that he shall enchieve the Sangreal, that I may kiss 
him. 


poet. CLAP. ER.LYV 26 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE SAW MANY MEN OF ARMS BEARING 
A DEAD KNIGHT. AND HOW HE FOUGHT AGAINST THEM. 


W:.. the king thus had made his prayers he heard a voice 
that said: Heard be thy prayers, for though shalt not die till 
he have kissed thee. And when that knight shall come the clear- 
ness of your eyes shall come again, and thou shalt see openly, and 
thy wounds shall be healed, and erst shall they never close. And 
this befell King Evelake, and this same king hath lived this three 
hundred winters this holy life, and men say the knight is in the 
court that shall heal him. Sir, said the good man, I pray you tell 
me what knight that ye be, and if ye be of King Arthur’s court and 
of the Table Round. Yea forsooth, said he, and my name is Sir 
Percivale de Galis. And when the good man understood his name 
he made great joy of him. 

And then Sir Percivale departed and rode till the hour of noon. 
And he met in a valley about twenty men of arms, which bare in 
a bier a knight deadly slain. And when they saw Sir Percivale they 
asked him of whence he was. And he answered: Of the court of 
King Arthur. Then they cried all at once: Slay him. Then Sir 
Percivale smote the first to the earth and his horse upon him. And 
then seven of the knights smote upon his shield all at once, and 
the remnant slew his horse so that he fell to the earth. So had they 
slain him or taken him had not the good knight, Sir Galahad, with 
the red arms come there by adventure into those parts. And when 
he saw all those knights upon one knight he cried: Save me that 
knight’s life. And then he dressed him toward the twenty men of 
arms as fast as his horse might drive, with his spear in the rest, and 
smote the foremost horse and man to the earth. And when his 
spear was broken he set his hand to his sword, and smote on the 
right hand and on the left hand that it was marvel to see, and at 
every stroke he smote one down or put him to a rebuke, so that 
they would fight no more but fled to a thick forest, and Sir Galahad 


followed them. 

And when Sir Percivale saw him chase them so, he made great 
sorrow that his horse was away. And then he wist well it was Sir 
Galahad. And then he cried aloud: Ah fair knight, abide and suffer 
me to do thankings unto thee, for much have ye done for me. But 
ever Sir Galahad rode as fast that at the last he passed out of sight. 
And as fast as Sir Percivale might he went after him on foot, crying. 
And then he met with a yeoman riding upon an hackney, the 
which led in his hand a great steed blacker than any bear. Ah, fair 
friend, said Sir Percivale, as ever I may do for you, and to be your 
true knight in the first place ye will require me, that ye will lend 
me that black steed, that I might overtake a knight the which rideth 
afore me. Sir knight, said the yeoman, I pray you hold me excused 
of that, for that I may not do. For wit ye well, the horse is such a 
man’s horse, that an I lent it you or any man, that he would slay 
me. Alas, said Sir Percivale, I had never so great sorrow as I have 
had for losing of yonder knight. Sir, said the yeoman, I am right 
heavy for you, for a good horse would beseem you well; but I dare 
not deliver you this horse but if you would take him from me. That 
I will not do, said Sir Percivale. And so they departed; and Sir 
Percivale set him down under a tree, and made sorrow out of 
measure. And as he was there, there came a knight riding on the 
horse that the yeoman led, and he was clean armed. 


+— CHAPTER V == 


HOW A YEOMAN DESIRED HIM TO GET AGAIN AN HORSE, 
AND HOW SIR PERCIVALE’S HACKNEY WAS SLAIN, AND 
HOW HE GAT AN HORSE. 


ND anon the yeoman came pricking after as fast as ever he 
might, and asked Sir Percivale if he saw any knight riding on 
his black steed. Yea, sir, forsooth, said he; why, sir, ask ye me that? 
Ah, sir, that steed he hath benome me with strength; wherefore 


my lord will slay me in what place he findeth me. Well, said Sir 
Percivale, what wouldst thou that I did? Thou seest well that Iam 
on foot, but an I had a good horse I should bring him soon again. 
Sir, said the yeoman, take mine hackney and do the best ye can, 
and I shall sewe you on foot to wit how that ye shall speed. Then 
Sir Percivale alighted upon that hackney, and rode as fast as he 
might, and at the last he saw that knight. And then he cried: 
Knight, turn again; and he turned and set his spear against Sir 
Percivale, and he smote the hackney in the midst of the breast that 
he fell down dead to the earth, and there he had a great fall, and 
the other rode his way. And then Sir Percivale was wood wroth, 
and cried: Abide, wicked knight; coward and false-hearted knight, 
turn again and fight with me on foot. But he answered not, but 
passed on his way. 

When Sir Percivale saw he would not turn he cast away his 
helm and sword, and said: Now am I a very wretch, cursed and 
most unhappy above all other knights. So in this sorrow he abode 
all that day till it was night; and then he was faint, and laid him 
down and slept till it was midnight; and then he awaked and saw 
afore him a woman which said unto him right fiercely: Sir 
Percivale, what dost thou here? He answered, I do neither good 
nor great ill. If thou wilt ensure me, said she, that thou wilt fulfil 
my will when I summon thee, | shall lend thee mine own horse 
which shall bear thee whither thou wilt. Sir Percivale was glad of 
her proffer, and ensured her to fulfil all her desire. Then abide me 
here, and I shall go and fetch you an horse. And so she came soon 
again and brought an horse with her that was inly black. When 
Percivale beheld that horse he marvelled that it was so great and 
so well apparelled; and not for then he was so hardy, and he leapt 
upon him, and took none heed of himself. And so anon as he was 
upon him he thrust to him with his spurs, and so he rode by a 
forest, and the moon shone clear. And within an hour and less he 
bare him four days’ journey thence, until he came toa rough water 
the which roared, and his horse would have borne him into it» 


aa CHAPTER V1 = 


OF THE GREAT DANGER THAT SIR PERCIVALE WAS IN BY 
HIS HORSE, AND HOW HE SAW A SERPENT AND A LION 
FG 


ND when Sir Percivale came night the brim, and saw the water 
ae boistous, he doubted to overpass it. And then he made a 
sign of the cross in his forehead. When the fiend felt him so charged 
he shook off Sir Percivale, and he went into the water crying and 
roaring, making great sorrow, and it seemed unto him that the 
water brent. Then Sir Percivale perceived it was a fiend, the which 
would have brought him unto his perdition. Then he commended 
himself unto God, and prayed Our Lord to keep him from all such 
temptations; and so he prayed all that night till on the morn that 
it was day; then he saw that he was in a wild mountain the which 
was closed with the sea nigh all about, that he might see no land 
about him which might relieve him, but wild beasts. 

And then he went into a valley, and there he saw a young 
serpent bring a young lion by the neck, and so he came by Sir 
Percivale. With that came a great lion crying and roaring after the 
serpent. And as fast as Sir Percivale saw this he marvelled, and hied 
him thither, but anon the lion had overtaken the serpent and began 
battle with him. And then Sir Percivale thought to help the lion, 
for he was the more natural beast of the two; and therewith he 
drew his sword, and set his shield afore him, and there he gave the 
serpent such a buffet that he had a deadly wound. When the lion 
saw that, he made no resemblaunt to fight with him, but made 
him all the cheer that a beast might make a man. Then Percivale 
perceived that, and cast down his shield which was broken; and 
then he did off his helm for to gather wind, for he was greatly 
enchafed with the serpent: and the lion went alway about him 
fawning as a spaniel. And then he stroked him on the neck and on 
the shoulders. And then he thanked God of the fellowship of that 
beast. And about noon the lion took his little whelp and trussed 


him and bare him there he came from. 

Then was Sir Percivale alone. And as the tale telleth, he was one 
of the men of the world at that time which most believed in Our 
Lord Jesu Christ, for in those days there were but few folks that 
believed in God perfectly. For in those days the son spared not the 
father no more than a stranger. And so Sir Percivale comforted 
himself in our Lord Jesu, and besought God no temptation should 
bring him out of God’s service, but to endure as his true champion. 
Thus when Sir Percivale had prayed he saw the lion come toward 
him, and then he couched down at his feet. And so all that night 
the lion and he slept together; and when Sir Percivale slept he 
dreamed a marvellous dream, that there two ladies met with him, 
and that one sat upon a lion, and that other sat upon a serpent, 
and that one of them was young, and the other was old; and the 
youngest him thought said: Sir Percivale, my lord saluteth thee, 
and sendeth thee word that thou array thee and make thee ready, 
for to-morn thou must fight with the strongest champion of the 
world. And if thou be overcome thou shall not be quit for losing 
of any of thy members, but thou shalt be shamed for ever to the 
world’s end. And then he asked her what was her lord. And she 
said the greatest lord of all the world and so she departed suddenly 
that he wist not where. 


== CHAPTER VII = 


OF THE VISION THAT SIR PERCIVALE SAW, AND HOW HIS 
VISION WAS EXPOUNDED, AND OF HIS LION. 


HEN came forth the other lady that rode upon the serpent, and 
oe said: Sir Percivale, | complain me of you that ye have done 
unto me, and have not offended unto you. Certes, madam, he said, 
unto you nor no lady I never offended. Yes, said she, | shall tell 
you why. I have nourished in this place a great while a serpent, 
which served me a great while, and yesterday ye slew him as he 


gat his prey. Say me for that cause ye slew him, for the lion was 
not yours. Madam, said Sir Percivale, I know well the lion was not 
mine, but I did it for the lion is of more gentler nature than the 
serpent, and therefore I slew him; meseemeth I did not amiss 
against you. Madam, said he, what would ye that I did? I would, 
said she, for the amends of my beast that ye become my man. And 
then he answered: That will I not grant you. No, said she, truly ye 
were never but my servant sin ye received the homage of Our Lord 
Jesu Christ. Therefore, I ensure you in what place I may find you 
without keeping I shall take you, as he that sometime was my man. 
And so she departed from Sir Percivale and left him sleeping, the 
which was sore travailed of his advision. And on the morn he arose 
and blessed him, and he was passing feeble. 

Then was Sir Percivale ware in the sea, and saw a ship come 
sailing toward him; and Sir Percivale went unto the ship and found 
it covered within and without with white samite. And at the board 
stood an old man clothed in a surplice, in likeness of a priest. Sir, 
said Sir Percivale, ye be welcome. God keep you, said the good 
man. Sir, said the old man, of whence be ye? Sir, said Sir Percivale, 
Iam of King Arthur’s court, and a knight of the Table Round, the 
which am in the quest of the Sangreal; and here am I in great 
duresse, and never like to escape out of this wilderness. Doubt not, 
said the good man, an ye be so true a knight as the order of chivalry 
requireth, and of heart as ye ought to be, ye should not doubt that 
none enemy should slay you. What are ye? said Sir Percivale. Sir, 
said the old man, I am of a strange country, and hither I come to 
comfort you. 

Sir, said Sir Percivale, what signifieth my dream that I dreamed 
this night? And there he told him altogether: She which rode upon 
the lion betokeneth the new law of holy church, that is to under- 
stand, faith, good hope, belief, and baptism. For she seemed 
younger than the other it is great reason, for she was born in the 
resurrection and the passion of Our Lord Jesu Christ. And for great 
love she came to thee to warn thee of thy great battle that shall 
befall thee. With whom, said Sir Percivale, shall I fight? With the 
most champion of the world, said the old man; for as the lady said, 


but if thou quit thee well thou shalt not be quit by losing of one 
member, but thou shalt be shamed to the world’s end. And she 
that rode on the serpent signifieth the old law, and that serpent 
betokeneth a fiend. And why she blamed thee that thou slewest 
her servant, it betokeneth nothing; the serpent that thou slewest 
betokeneth the devil that thou rodest upon to the rock. And when 
thou madest a sign of the cross, there thou slewest him, and put 
away his power. And when she asked thee amends and to become 
her man, and thou saidst thou wouldst not, that was to make thee 
to believe on her and leave thy baptism. So he commanded Sir 
Percivale to depart, and so he leapt over the board and the ship, 
and all went away he wist not whither. Then he went up unto the 
rock and found the lion which always kept him fellowship, and he 
stroked him upon the back and had great joy of him. 


-— CHAPTER VIII -— 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE SAW A SHIP COMING TO HIM-WARD, 
AND HOW THE LADY OF THE SHIP TOLD HIM OF HER 
DISHERITANCE. 


y that Sir Percivale had abiden there till mid-day he saw a ship 
B came rowing in the sea, as all the wind of the world had driven 
it. And so it drove under that rock. And when Sir Percivale saw 
this he hied him thither, and found the ship covered with silk more 
blacker than any bear, and therein was a gentlewoman of great 
beauty, and she was clothed richly that none might be better. And 
when she saw Sir Percivale she said: Who brought you in this 
wilderness where ye be never like to pass hence, for ye shall die 
here for hunger and mischief? Damosel, said Sir Pereivale, I serve 
the best man of the world, and in his service he will not suffer me 
to die, for who that knocketh shall enter, and who that asketh shall 
have, and who that seeketh him he hideth him not. But then she 
said: Sir Percivale, wot ye what I am? Yea, said he. Now who taught 


you my name? said she. Now, said Sir Percivale, I know you better 
than ye ween. And I came out of the waste forest where I found 
the Red Knight with the white shield, said the damosel. Ah, 
damosel, said he, with that knight would I meet passing fain. Sir 
knight, said she, an ye will ensure me by the faith that ye owe unto 
knighthood that ye shall do my will what time I summon you, and 
I shall bring you unto that knight. Yea, said he, I shall promise you 
to fulfil your desire. Well, said she, now shall I tell you. I saw him 
in the forest chasing two knights unto a water, the which is called 
Mortaise; and they drove him into the water for dread of death, 
and the two knights passed over, and the Red Knight passed after, 
and there his horse was drenched, and he, through great strength, 
escaped unto the land: thus she told him, and Sir Percivale was 
passing glad thereof. 

Then she asked him if he had ate any meat late. Nay, madam, 
truly I ate no meat nigh this three days, but late here I spake with 
a good man that fed me with his good words and holy, and 
refreshed me greatly. Ah, sir knight, said she, that same man is an 
enchanter and a multiplier of words. For an ye believe him ye shall 
plainly be shamed, and die in this rock for pure hunger, and be 
eaten with wild beasts; and ye be a young man anda goodly knight, 
and I shall help you and ye will. What are ye, said Sir Percivale, 
that proffered me thus great kindness? I am, said she, a gentle- 
woman that am disherited, which was sometime the richest 
woman of the world. Damosel, said Sir Percivale, who hath disher- 
ited you? for I have great pity of you. Sir, said she, I dwelled with 
the greatest man of the world, and he made me so fair and clear 
that there was none like me; and of that great beauty I had a little 
pride more than I ought to have had. Also I said a word that pleased 
him not. And then he would not suffer me to be any longer in his 
company, and so drove me from mine heritage, and so disherited 
me, and he had never pity of me nor of none of my council, nor 
of my court. And sithen, sir knight, it hath befallen me so, and 
through me and mine I have benome him many of his men, and 
made them to become my men. For they ask never nothing of me 
but I give it them, that and much more. Thus I and all my servants 


were against him night and day. Therefore I know now no good 
knight, nor no good man, but I get them on my side an I may. And 
for that I know that thou art a good knight, I beseech you to help 
me; and for ye be a fellow of the Round Table, wherefore ye ought 
not to fail no gentlewoman which is disherited, an she besought 
you of help. 


wer CPi LOR LX 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE PROMISED HER HELP, AND HOW HE 
REQUIRED HER OF LOVE, AND HOW HE WAS SAVED FROM 
THE TEIND: 


“\\— Sir Percivale promised her all the help that he might; and 
then she thanked him. And at that time the weather was hot. 
Then she called unto her a gentlewoman and bade her bring forth 
a pavilion; and so she did, and pight it upon the gravel. Sir, said 
she, now may ye rest you in this heat of the day. Then he thanked 
her, and she put off his helm and his shield, and there he slept a 
great while. And then he awoke and asked her if she had any meat, 
and she said: Yea, also ye shall have enough. And so there was set 
enough upon the table, and thereon so much that he had marvel, 
for there was all manner of meats that he could think on. Also he 
drank there the strongest wine that ever he drank, him thought, 
and therewith he was a little chafed more than he ought to be; 
with that he beheld the gentlewoman, and him thought she was 
the fairest creature that ever he saw. And then Sir Percivale prof- 
fered her love, and prayed her that she would be his. Then she 
refused him, in a manner, when he required her, for the cause he 
should be the more ardent on her, and ever he ceased not to pray 
her of love. And when she saw him well enchafed, then she said: 
Sir Percivale, wit you well I shall not fulfil your will but if ye swear 
from henceforth ye shall be my true servant, and to do nothing 
but that I shall command you. Will ye ensure me this as ye be a 


true knight? Yea, said he, fair lady, by the faith of my body. Well, 
said she, now shall ye do with me whatso it please you; and now 
wit ye well ye are the knight in the world that I have most desire 
to. 

And then two squires were commanded to make a bed in midst 
of the pavilion. And anon she was unclothed and laid therein. And 
then Sir Percivale laid him down by her naked; and by adventure 
and grace he saw his sword lie on the ground naked, in whose 
pommel was a red cross and the sign of the crucifix therein, and 
bethought him on his knighthood and his promise made to-fore- 
hand unto the good man; then he made a sign of the cross in his 
forehead, and therewith the pavilion turned up-so-down, and then 
it changed unto a smoke, and a black cloud, and then he was 
adread and cried aloud: 


tot 1 ea Ee eee 


HOW SIR PERCIVALE FOR PENANCE ROVE HIMSELF 
THROUGH THE THIGH: AND HOW SHE WAS KNOWN FOR 
TRA DEVIL. 


AIR sweet Father, Jesu Christ, ne let me not be shamed, the 

which was nigh lost had not thy good grace been. And then he 
looked into a ship, and saw her enter therein, which said: Sir 
Percivale, ye have betrayed me. And so she went with the wind 
roaring and yelling, that it seemed all the water brent after her. 
Then Sir Percivale made great sorrow, and drew his sword unto 
him, saying: Sithen my flesh will be my master I shall punish it; 
and therewith he rove himself through the thigh that the blood 
stert about him, and said: O good Lord, take this in recompensa- 
tion of that I have done against thee, my Lord. So then he clothed 
him and armed him, and called himself a wretch, saying: How nigh 
was I lost, and to have lost that I should never have gotten again, 
that was my virginity, for that may never be recovered after it is 


once lost. And then he stopped his bleeding wound with a piece 
of his shirt. 

Thus as he made his moan he saw the same ship come from 
Orient that the good man was in the day afore, and the noble 
knight was ashamed with himself, and therewith he fell in a 
swoon. And when he awoke he went unto him weakly, and there 
he saluted this good man. And then he asked Sir Percivale: How 
hast thou done sith I departed? Sir, said he, here was a gentle- 
woman and led me into deadly sin. And there he told him alto- 
gether. Knew ye not the maid? said the good man. Sir, said he, nay, 
but well I wot the fiend sent her hither to shame me. O good 
knight, said he, thou art a fool, for that gentlewoman was the 
master fiend of hell, the which hath power above all devils, and 
that was the old lady that thou sawest in thine advision riding on 
the serpent. Then he told Sir Percivale how our Lord Jesu Christ 
beat him out of heaven for his sin, the which was the most bright- 
est angel of heaven, and therefore he lost his heritage. And that 
was the champion that thou foughtest withal, the which had over- 
come thee had not the grace of God been. Now beware Sir 
Percivale, and take this for an ensample. And then the good man 
vanished away. Then Sir Percivale took his arms, and entered into 
the ship, and so departed from thence. 


Here endeth the fourteenth book, which is of Sir Percivale. And 
here followeth of Sir Launcelot, which is the fifteenth book. 


P art 29 
T he Q uest of S ir L auncelot 


Warn. the eremyte had kepte sir Launcelot three dayes 
than the eremyte gate hym an horse, a helme and a 
swerde, and than he departed (and rode) untyll the owre of 
none. And than he saw a litill house, and whan he cam nere 
he saw a lityll chapell. And there besyde he sye an olde man 
which was clothed all in whyght full rychely. And than sir 
Launcelot seyde, 

‘Sir, God save you!’ 

‘Sir, God kepe you,’ seyde the good man, ‘and make you 
a good knyght.’ 

Than sir Launcelot alyght and entird into the chapell, and 
there he saw an olde man dede and in a whyght she!r'te of 
passyng fyne clothe. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the good man, ‘this man ought nat to be in 
such clothynge as ye se hym in, for in that he brake the othe 
of hys order, for he hath bene more than an hondred wynter 
a man of religions.’ And than the good man and sir Launce- 
lot ‘went into the chapell!; and the good man toke a stole 
aboute hys neck and a booke, and than he conjoured on that 
booke. And with that they saw the fyende in an hydeous 
fygure, that there was no man so hardé-herted in the worlde 
but he sholde a bene aferde. Than seyde the fyende, 

‘Thou haste travayle me gretly. Now telle me what thou 
wolte with me.’ 

‘I woll,’ seyde the good man, ‘that thou telle me how my 
lfelawe! becam dede, and whether he be saved or dampned.’ 

Than he seyde with an horrible voice, 

‘He ys nat lost, but he ys saved!’ 

‘How may that be?’ seyde the good man. ‘Hit semyth 
me that he levith nat well, for he brake hys order for to were 
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a sherte where he ought to were none, and who that tres- 
passith ayenst oure [ordre] doth nat well.’ 

‘Nat so,’ seyde the fyende. ‘Thys man that lyeth here was 
com of grete lynage. And there was a lorde that hyght the 
erle de Vale that hylde grete warre ayenste thys mannes 
nevew which hyght Aguaurs. And so thys Aguaurs saw the 
erle was bygger than he. Than he wente for to take coun- 
ceyle of hys uncle which lyeth dede here ‘as ye may se,! and 
than he wente oute of hys ermytaige for to maynteyne his 
nevew ayenste the myghty erle. And so hit happed that thys 
man that lyeth dede ded so muche by hys wysedom and 
hardines that the erle was take and three of hys lordys by 
force of thys dede man. Than was there pees betwyxte thys 
erle and thys Aguaurs, and grete sureté that the erle sholde 
never warre agaynste hym more. 

‘Than this dede man that here lyeth cam to thys ermy- 
tayge agayne. And than the erle made two of hys nevews 
for to be avenged uppon this man. So they com on a day and 
founde thys dede man at the sakerynge of hys masse. And 
they abode hym tyll he had seyde masse, and than they sette 
uppon hym and drew oute their swerdys to have slayne hym, 
but there wolde no swerde byghte on hym more than uppon 
a gadde of steele, for the Hyghe Lorde which he served, He 
hym preserved. Than made they a grete fyre and dud of 
all hys clothys and the heyre of hys backe. And than thys 
dede man ermyte seyde unto them, 

‘““Wene ye to bren me? Hit shall nat lyghe in youre 
power, nother to perish me as much as a threde, and there 
were ony on my body.” 

‘“No?” seyde one of them. “Hit shall be assayde.” 

‘And than they dispoyled hym, and put uppon hym hys 
sherte, and kyste hym in a fyre. And there he lay all that 
day tyll hit was nyght in that fyre and was nat dede. And so 
in the morne than com I and founde hym dede, but I founde 
neyther threde nor skynne tamed. So toke they hym oute of 
the fyre with grete feare and leyde hym here as ye may se. 
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And now may ye suffir me to go my way, for I have seyde 
you the sothe.’ 

And than he departed with a grete tempest. Than was 
the good man and sir Launcelot more gladder than they were 
tofore. And than sir Launcelot dwelled with that good man 
that nyght. 

‘Sir,’ seyde the good man, ‘be ye nat sir Launcelot du 
Lake?’ 

"Lewsir, seyde he. 

‘Sir, what seke you in thys contrey?’ 

‘I go, sir, to seke the adventures of the Sankgreall.’ 

“Well,’ seyde he, ‘seke ye hit ye may well, but thoughe 
hit were here ye shall have no power to se hit, no more than 
a blynde man that sholde se a bryght swerde. And that ys 
longe on youre synne, and ellys ye were more abeler than 
ony man lyvynge.’ 

And than sir Launcelot began to wepe. Than seyde the 
good man, 

“Were ye confessed synne ye entred into the queste of the 
Sankgreall ?’ 

“Ye, sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

Than uppon the morne whan the good man had songe hys 
masse, than they buryed the dede man. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘fadir, what shall I do. 

‘Now,’ seyde the good man, ‘I requyre you take thys 
hayre that was thys holy mannes and put hit nexte thy 
skynne, and hit shall prevayle the gretly.’ 

‘Sir, than woll I do hit,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Also, sir, I charge the that thou ete no fleysshe as longe 
as ye be in the queste of Sankgreall, nother ye shall drynke no 
wyne, and that ye hyre masse dayly and ye may com thereto.’ 

So he toke the hayre and put hit uppon hym, and so de- 
parted at evynsonge, and so rode into a foreyste. And 
there he mette with a jantillwoman rydyng uppon a whyght 
palferey, and than she asked hym, 
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‘Sir knyght, whother ryde ye?’ 


‘Sertes, damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I wote nat whothir 
I ryde but as fortune ledith me.’ 

‘A, sir Launcelot,’ seyde she, ‘I wote what adventure ye 
seke, for ye were beforetyme nerar than ye be now, and yet 
shall ye se hit more opynly than ever ye dud, and that shall 
ye undirstonde in shorte tyme.’ 

Than sir Launcelot asked her where he myght be har- 
berowde that nyght. 
ro ‘Ye shall none fynde thys day nor nyght, but to-morne ye 

shall fynde herberow goode, and ease of that ye bene in 

doute off.’ 
And than he commaunded hir unto God, and so he rode 
tylle that he cam to a crosse and toke that for hys oste as for 
15 that nyght. And so he put hys horse to pasture and ded of 
hys helme and hys shylde and made hys prayers unto the 
crosse that he never falle in dedely synne agayne. And so he 
leyde hym downe to slepe. 
And anone as he was on slepe hit befylle hym there a 
20 vision; that there com a man afore hym all bycompast with 
sterris, and that man had a crowne of golde on hys hede. 
And that man lad in hys felyship seven kynges and two 
knyghtes, and all thes worshipt the crosse, knelyng uppon 
their kneys, holdyng up their hondys towarde the hevyn, 
and all they seyde: 

‘Swete Fadir of Hevyn, com and visite us, and yelde unto 
everych of us as we have deserved.’ 

Than loked sir Launcelot up to the hevyn and hym 
semed the clowdis ded opyn, and an olde man com downe 
3o with a company of angels and alyghte amonge them and 
gaff unto everych hys blyssynge and called them hys ser- 
vauntes and hys good and trew knyghtes. And whan thys olde 
man had seyde thus he com to one of the knyghtes and seyde, 

‘I have loste all that I have besette in the, for thou hast 
ruled the ayenste me as a warryoure and used wronge warris 
with vayneglory for the pleasure of the worlde more than to 
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please me, therefore thou shalt be confounded withoute thou 373” 
yelde me my tresoure.’ 

All thys avision saw sir Launcelot at the crosse, and on 
the morne he toke hys horse and rode tylle mydday. And 
there by adventure he mette the same knyght that toke hys 
horse, helme and hys swerde whan he slepte, whan the Sank- 
greall appered afore the crosse. So whan sir Launcelot saw 
hym he salewede hym nat fayre, but cryed on hyght, 

‘Knyght, kepe the, for thou deddist me grete unkyndnes.’ 

And than they put afore them their spearis, and sir 
Launcelot com so fyersely that he smote hym and hys horse 
downe to the erthe, that he had nyghe brokyn hys neck. 
Than sir Launcelot toke the knyghtes horse that was hys 
owne beforehonde, and descended frome the horse he sate 
uppon, and mownted uppon hys horse, and tyed the knyghtes 
owne horse to a tre, that he myght fynde that horse whan 
he was rysen. 

Than sir Launcelot rode tylle nyght, and by adventure he 
mette an ermyte, and eche of hem salewd other. And there 
he reste with that good man all nyght and gaff hys horse 
suche as he myght gete. Than seyde the good man unto 
sir Launcelot, 

‘Of whens be ye?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘I am of Arthurs courte, and my name ys 
sir Launcelot de Lake, that am in the queste of the Sanke- 25 
greall. And therefor, sir, I pray you counceile me of a vision 
that I saw thys nyght.’ And so he tolde h[y]m all. 

‘Lo, sir Launcelot,’ seyde the good man, ‘there myght (4) 
thou undirstonde the hyghe lynayge that thou arte com off; 
(th)at thyne avision betokenyth. 30 

‘Aftir the Passion of Jesu Cryste fourty yere, Joseph of 
Aramathy preched of the victory of kynge Evelake, that he 
had in hys batayles the bettir of hys enemyes. And of the 
seven kynges and the two knyghtes the firste of hem ys 
called Nappus, an holy man, and the secunde hyght Nacien 
in remembraunce of hys grauntesyre, and in hym dwelled 
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oure Lorde Jesu Cryst. And the third was called Hellyas 
le Grose, and the fourth hyght Lysays, and the fifth hyght 
Jonas; he departed oute of hys contrey and wente into Walis 
and toke there the doughter of Manuell, whereby he had the 
londe Gaule. And he com to dwelle in thys contrey, and of 
hym com kynge Launcelot, thy grauntesyre, whych were 
wedded to the kynges doughter of Irelonde, and he was as 
worthy a man as thou arte. And of hym cam kynge Ban, thy 
fadir, whych was the laste of the seven kynges. And by the, 
sir Launcelot, hit signyfieth that the angels seyde thou were 
none of the seven felysship. And the last was the ninth 
knyght, he was signyfyed to a lyon, for he sholde passe all 
maner of erthely knyghtes: that ys sir Galahad whych thou 
gate on kynge Pelles doughter. And thou ought to thanke 
God more than ony othir man lyvyng, for of a synner erthely 
thou hast no pere as in knyghthode nother never shall have. 
But lytyll thanke hast thou yevyn to God for all the grete 
vertuys that God hath lente the.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye sey that good knyght ys my 
sonne?’ 

‘That ought thou to know,’ seyde the good man, ‘for thou 
knew the doughter of kyng Pelles fleyshly, and on her thou 
begatist sir Galahad, and that was he that at the feste of 
Pentecoste sate in the Syge Perelous. And therefore make 
thou hit to be knowyn opynly that he ys of thy begetyn[ge]. 
And 'I counceyle the,! in no place prees nat uppon hym 
to have ado with hym, for hit woll nat avayle no knyght to 
have ado with hym.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘mesemyth that good knyght 
shold pray for me unto the Hyghe Fadir, that I falle nat to 
synne agayne.’ 
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13 C the whiche 15 Clyuyuge 5S lyuynge 16 Ct shalle be 19 
C that that 21 C knowe and no man better said 24 C'therefore S 
therefor 25 to be mot in C 25-26 C* one of thy begetynge on kynge 


Pelles doughter for that wyl be youre worship and honour and to alle thy kynred 
And I coticeyle yow in no place W begetyn and in no place F (MS. B.N. 
fr. 120, f. 543”, col. 2) et c'est ce chevaillier que tu quiers. Si le t'ay dist et fait 
congnoistre pour ce que je ne vouldroie mie que tu te preisses celui par bataille, car 
tu le pourr[o]ies faire mortelment et toy mal baillir du corps 27-28 for hit 
woll nat avayle no knyght to have ado with hym zot in Ct F (ibid.) puisque 
nulle prouesce ne se peut prandre a la soie 
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‘Truste thou well,’ seyde the good man, ‘thou faryst muche 
the better for hys prayer, for the sonne shall nat beare the 
wyckednesse of the fader, nor the fader shall nat beare the 
wyckednesse of the! sonne, but every man shall beare hys 
owne burdon. And therefore beseke thou only God, and 
He woll helpe the in all thy nedes.’ 

And than sir Launcelot and he wente to supere. And so 
leyde hem to reste, and !the? heyre prycked faste sir Launce- 
lots skynne! and greved hym sore, but he toke hyt mekely 
and sufhrde the payne. And so on the morne he harde hys 
masse and toke hys armys and so toke hys leve, and mownted 
uppon hys horse and rode into a foreyst and helde no hyghe- 
way. 

And as he loked before hym he sye a fayre playne, and 
besyde that a fayre castell, and before the castell were many 
pavelons of sylke and of dyverse hew. And hym semed that 
he saw there fyve hondred knyghtes rydynge on horsebacke, 
and there was two partyes: they that were of the castell were 
all on black horsys and their trappoures black, and they that 
were withoute were all on whyght horsis and trappers. So 
there began a grete turnemente, and every[che] hurteled 
with other, that hit mervayled sir Launcelot gretly. And atthe 
laste hym thought they of the castell were putt to the wars. 

Than thought sir Launcelot for to helpe there the wayker 
party in incresyng of his shevalry. And so sir Launcelot 
threste in amonge the party of the castell and smote downe 
a knyght, horse and man, to the erthe, and then he russhed 
here and there and ded many mervaylous dedis of armys. 
And than he drew oute hys swerde and strake many knyghtes 
to the erth, that all that saw hym mervayled that ever one 
knyght myght do so grete dedis of armys. 


1-2 C faryst mykel the 2 C' prayer but the 3-4 C* wyckednes of the fader 
Nor the fader shalle not bere the wyckednes of the sone but eueryche shalle F 
(MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 544”, col. 1) ne le filz ne partira mie a l’iniquité son pere, ne li 
peres a l’iniquité son fil, mais chascun . . . recevra son loier (Aomoeoteleuton in W) 
8-9 C* and the hayre prycked so syr launcelots skynne whiche greued hym ful sore 
F (ibid.) la haire qui estoit aspre et poingnant emprés sa char W_hys heyre 
prycked faste and greved hym sore 11 C leue Capitulum Quintum And 
thenne 19 Cf all in blak 20-21 So there began a grete turnemente not in 
Ct F (MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 544", col. 2) Si avoient commenci€ le tournoy trop 
merveillieux et trop grant 22 Cto other — gretly not in C 28 many zot 
in Ct 30 C’so that alle tho that sawe 
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But allwayes the whyght knyghtes hylde them nyghe 


aboute sir Launcelot for to tire hym and wynde hym, and at 
the laste, ‘as a man may not ever endure’, sir Launcelot 
Twaxed so faynt of fyghtyng and travaillyng, and! was so 
wery of hys grete dedis, that he myght nat lyffte up hys 
armys for to gyff one stroke, that he wente never to have 
borne armys. 

And than they all toke and ledde hym away into a foreyste 
and there made hym to alyght to reeste hym. And than all 
the felyship of the castell were overcom for the defaughte of 
hym. Than they seyd all unto sir Launcelot, 

‘Blessed be God that ye be now of oure felyship, for we 
shall holde you in oure preson.’ 

And so they leffte hym with few wordys, and than sir 
Launcelot made grete sorowe: 

‘For never or now was I never at turnemente nor at justes 
but I had the beste. And now I am shamed, and am sure 
that I am more synfuller than ever I was.’ 

Thus he rode sorowyng, and halff a day oute of dispayre, 
tyll that he cam into a depe valey. 

And whan sir Launcelot sye he myght nat ryde up unto 
the mountayne, he there alyght undir an appyll-tre. And 
there he leffte hys helme and hys shylde, and put hys horse 
unto pasture. And than he leyde hym downe to slepe. 

And than hym thought there com an olde man afore hym 
whych seyde, 

‘A, Launcelot, of evill, wycked fayth and poore beleve! 
Wherefore ys thy wyll turned so lyghtly toward dedly synne?’ 

And whan he had seyde thus he vanysshed away, and sir 
Launcelot wyst nat where he becom. 

Than he toke hys horse and armed hym. And as he rode 
by the hygheway he saw a chapell where was a recluse, which 
had a wyndow, that she myght se up to the awter. And 


3 C* as a man may not euer endure F (MS. B.N, fr. 120, f. 544", col. 2) si le 
lassent tant par souffrir et par endurer 3-4 C* Launcelot waxed so faynt of 
fy3tyng & trauaillyng & was so F (tbid.) est si durement lassé et traveilliez 
(omission in W due to the recurrence of wa in waxed and was) 6 C'stroke 
so that 9 Calyghte & to 16 C'nor Lustes 17 C shamed and thenne 
he sayd now I am sure 19 C* day he was oute 21 C'vp in to 26C 
the whiche 27 wycked not in Ct 28 C' toward thy dedly 30 C he was 
become 32 C’ the way he 
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all a'loude! she called sir Launcelot for that he semed a 
knyght arraunte. 

And than he cam, and she asked hym what he was, and 
of what place, and where aboute he wente to seke. And 
than he tolde hir alltogydir worde by worde, and the trouth 
how hit befelle hym at the turnemente, and aftir that he tolde 
hir hys avision that he had that nyght in hys slepe, ‘and 
prayd her to telle hym what hit myght mene?, 

‘A, Launcelot,’ seyde she, ‘as longe as ye were knyght of 
erthly knyghthode ye were the moste mervayloust man of 
the worlde, and moste adventurest. Now,’ seyde the lady, 
‘sitthen ye be sette amonge the knyghtis of hevynly adven- 
tures, if adventure falle (you contrary at that turnamente yet) 
have ye no mervayle; for that turnamente yestirday was but 
a tokenynge of oure Lorde. And natforethan there was none 
enchauntemente, for they at the turnemente were erthely 
knyghtes. The turnamente was tokyn to se who sholde have 
moste knyghtes, of (E)liazar, the sonne of kynge Pelles, or 
Argustus, the sonne of kynge Harlon. But (E)liazar was all 
clothed in whyght, and Argustus were coverde in blacke. 
And what thys betokenyth I shall telle you. 

‘The day of Pentecoste, whan kynge Arthure hylde courte, 
hit befelle that erthely kynges and erthely knyghtes toke a 
turnemente togydirs, that ys to sey the queste of the Sank- 
greall. Of thes [the] erthely knyghtes [were they] which 
were clothed all in blake, and the coveryng betokenyth the 
sy[n]nes whereof they be nat confessed. And they with the 
coverynge of whyght betokenyth virginité, and they that 
hath chosyn chastité. And thus was the queste begonne in 
them. Than thou behelde the synners and the good men. 
And whan thou saw the synners overcom tho[u] enclyned 
to that party for bobbaunce and pryde of the worlde, and 


1 WO' all aboute 7 Chad had 7-9 C*slepe and prayd her to telle hym 
what hit myght mene for he was not contente with hit A Launcelot F (MS. B.N. 
fr. 120, f. 544”, col. 1) si li prie que elle le conseille a son povoir 10, 11 C 
merueillous ... aduenturous 13-14 C* felle the contrary at that turnement haue 
thou no WO!" falle hit haue ye no (see note) 18 C knyghtes outher 
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all that muste be leffte in that queste; for in thys queste 
thou shalt have many felowis and thy bettirs, for thou arte 
so feble of evyll truste and good beleve. Thys made hit 
whan thou were [there] where they toke the and ladde the 
into the foreyste. : 

‘And anone there appered the Sankgreall unto the whyght 
knyghtes, but thou were so fyeble of good 'beleve and! 
fayth that thou myght nat abyde hit for all the techyng of 
the good man before. But anone thou turned to the synners, 
and that caused thy mysseaventure, that thou sholde know 
go[o]d frome vayneglory of the worlde; hit ys nat worth a 
peare. And for grete pryde thou madist grete sorow that 
thou haddist nat overcom all the whyght knyghtes. There- 
fore God was wrothe with you, for in thys queste God lovith 
no such dedis. And that made the avision to say to the that 
thou were of evyll faythe and of poore bylyeve, the which 
woll make the to falle into the! depe pitte of helle, if thou 
kepe the nat the better. 

‘Now have I warned the of thy vayneglory and of thy 
pryde, that thou haste many tyme arred ayenste thy Maker. 
Beware of everlastynge payne, for of all erthly knyghtes I 
have moste pité of the, for I know well thou haste nat thy 
pere of ony erthly synfull man.’ 

And so she commaunded sir Launcelot to dyner. 

And aftir dyner he toke hys horse and commaunde her to 
God, and so rode into a depe valey. And there he saw a 
ryver (that) hygh(t) Mortays. And thorow the watir he 
muste nedis passe, the whych was hedyous. And than in the 
name of God he toke hit wit[h] good herte. 

And whan he com over he saw an armed knyght, horse 
and man all black as a beré. Withoute ony worde he smote 


4, 11 Not emended in O' 7-8 F (MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 545", col. 1) de povre 
foy et de male creance 8 C myghtest 9 before notin CC —_C. tornest 
11 WO God frome vayneglory C* good from euylle and vayne glory of 
the world the whiche is 13 C* knyghtes with the keueryng of whyte by 
whome was betokeneth vyrgynyte & chastyte & therfor 14-16 C for god loueth 
no suche dedes in this quest & this aduision signefyeth pt thou were ryae* 
to falle in to the depe pytte of helle F (ibid.) te feroit cheoir ou plus parfont 
puis d’enfer 18 the bettir mot in Ct 27 W ryver and an hyghe mortays 
Cryuer and an hyhe mntayn _‘F (ibid.) Viaue grant que on apeloit Marcoise (see 
note) 30 C And when Sand when 31 all xotin C Cas ony beare 
withoute (S without) W beare F (ibid.) plus noires que meure 
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sir Launcelottis horse to the dethe. And so he paste on and 
wyst nat where he was becom. 


And than he toke hys helme and hys shylde, and thanked 
God of hys adventure. 


HERE LEVITH THE TALE OF SIR LAUNCELOT AND SPEKITH 5 
OF sIR [GawayNeE]. 


1 Cftotheerthe F (ibid.) il Poccist 1-2 Con he wyst 5-6 C HERE 


LEUETH OF THE STORY OF SYR LAUNCELOT AND SPEKE WE OF SIR GAWAYNE THE 
WHICHE IS THE XVI BOOK 


BOOK XV 


ja WAP TER. lead 


HOW STR. LAUNCELOT CAMEO CHAPEI WTP Er ir 
FOUND DEAD, IN A WHITE SHIRT. A MAN OF RELIGION, 
OF AN HUNDRED WINTER OLD. 


HEN the hermit had kept Sir Launcelot three days, the hermit 
W: him an horse, an helm, and a sword. And then he 
departed about the hour of noon. And then he saw a little house. 
And when he came near he saw a chapel, and there beside he saw 
an old man that was clothed all in white full richly; and then Sir 
Launcelot said: God save you. God keep you, said the good man, 
and make you a good knight. Then Sir Launcelot alighted and 
entered into the chapel, and there he saw an old man dead, in a 
white shirt of passing fine cloth. 

Sir, said the good man, this man that is dead ought not to be in 
such clothing as ye sce him in, for in that he brake the oath of his 
order, for he hath been more than an hundred winter a man of a 
religion. And then the good man and Sir Launcelot went into the 
chapel; and the good man took a stole about his neck, and a book, 
and then he conjured on that book: and with that they saw in an 
hideous figure and horrible, that there was no man so hard-hearted 
nor so hard but he should have been afeard. Then said the fiend: 
Thou hast travailed me greatly; now tell me what thou wilt with 
me. | will, said the good man, that thou tell me how my fellow 
became dead, and whether he be saved or damned. Then he said 
with an horrible voice: He is not lost but saved. How may that be? 
said the good man; it seemed to me that he lived not well, for he 
brake his order for to wear a shirt where he ought to wear none, 
and who that trespasseth against our order doth not well. Not SO, 
said the fiend, this man that lieth here dead was come of a great 
lineage. And there was a lord that hight the Earl de Vale, that held 


great war against this man’s nephew, the which hight Aguarus. 
And so this Aguarus saw the earl was bigger than he. Then he went 
for to take counsel of his uncle, the which lieth here dead as ye 
may see. And then he asked leave, and went out of his hermitage 
for to maintain his nephew against the mighty earl; and so it 
happed that this man that lieth here dead did so much by his 
wisdom and hardiness that the earl was taken, and three of his 
lords, by force of this dead man. 


a CRAP TER II =r 


OF A DEAD MAN. HOW MEN WOULD HAVE HEWN HIM, 
AND IT WOULD NOT BE, AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT 
TOOK THE HAIR OF THE DEAD MAN. 


HEN was there peace betwixt the earl and this Aguarus, and 
fh surety that the earl should never war against him. Then 
this dead man that here lieth came to this hermitage again; and 
then the earl made two of his nephews for to be avenged upon this 
man. So they came on a day, and found this dead man at the 
sacring of his mass, and they abode him till he had said mass. And 
then they set upon him and drew out swords to have slain him; 
but there would no sword bite on him more than upon a gad of 
steel, for the high Lord which he served He him preserved. Then 
made they a great fire, and did off all his clothes, and the hair off 
his back. And then this dead man hermit said unto them: Ween 
you to burn me? It shall not lie in your power nor to perish me as 
much as a thread, an there were any on my body. No? said one of 
them, it shall be assayed. And then they despoiled him, and put 
upon him this shirt, and cast him in a fire, and there he lay all that 
night till it was day in that fire, and was not dead, and so in the 
morn I came and found him dead; but I found neither thread nor 
skin tamed, and so took him out of the fire with great fear, and 
laid him here as ye may see. And now may ye suffer me to go my 


way, for I have said you the sooth. And then he departed with a 
great tempest. 

Then was the good man and Sir Launcelot more gladder than 
they were to-fore. And then Sir Launcelot dwelled with that good 
man that night. Sir, said the good man, be ye not Sir Launcelot du 
Lake? Yea, sir, said he. What seek ye in this country? Sir, said Sir 
Launcelot, I go to seek the adventures of the Sangreal. Well, said 
he, seek it ye may well, but though it were here ye shall have no 
power to see it no more than a blind man should see a bright sword, 
and that is long on your sin, and else ye were more abler than any 
man living. And then Sir Launcelot began to weep. Then said the 
good man: Were ye confessed sith ye entered into the quest of the 
Sangreal? Yea, sir, said Sir Launcelot. Then upon the morn when 
the good man had sung his mass, then they buried the dead man. 
Then Sir Launcelot said: Father, what shall I do? Now, said the good 
man, I require you take this hair that was this holy man’s and put 
it next thy skin, and it shall prevail thee greatly. Sir, and I will do 
it, said Sir Launcelot. Also I charge you that ye eat no flesh as long 
as ye be in the quest of the Sangreal, nor ye shall drink no wine, 
and that ye hear mass daily an ye may do it. So he took the hair 
and put it upon him, and so departed at evensong-time. 

And so rode he into a forest, and there he met with a gentle- 
woman riding upon a white palfrey, and then she asked him: Sir 
knight, whither ride ye? Certes, damosel, said Launcelot, I wot not 
whither I ride but as fortune leadeth me. Ah, Sir Launcelot, said 
she, | wot what adventure ye seek, for ye were afore time nearer 
than ye be now, and yet shall ye see it more openly than ever ye 
did, and that shall ye understand in short time. Then Sir Launcelot 
asked her where he might be harboured that night. Ye shall not 
find this day nor night, but to-morn ye shall find harbour good, 
and ease of that ye be in doubt of. And then he commended her 
unto God. Then he rode till that he came to a Cross, and took that 
for his host as for that night. 


a ae LEKI 


OF AN ADVISION THAT SIR LAUNCELOT HAD, AND HOW 
HE TOLD IT TO AN HERMIT, AND DESIRED COUNSEL OF 
HIM. 


ice so he put his horse to pasture, and did off his helm and his 
shield, and made his prayers unto the Cross that he never fall 
in deadly sin again. And so he laid him down to sleep. And anon 
as he was asleep it befell him there an advision, that there came a 
man afore him all by compass of stars, and that man had a crown 
of gold on his head, and that man led in his fellowship seven kings 
and two knights. And all these worshipped the Cross, kneeling 
upon their knees, holding up their hands toward the heaven. And 
all they said: Fair sweet Father of heaven, come and visit us, and 
yield unto us everych as we have deserved. 

Then looked Launcelot up to the heaven, and him seemed the 
clouds did open, and an old man came down, with a company of 
angels, and alighted among them, and gave unto everych his bless- 
ing, and called them his servants, and good and true knights. And 
when this old man had said thus he came to one of those knights, 
and said: I have lost all that I have set in thee, for thou hast ruled 
thee against me as a warrior, and used wrong wars with vain-glory, 
more for the pleasure of the world than to please me, therefore 
thou shalt be confounded without thou yield me my treasure. All 
this advision saw Sir Launcelot at the Cross. 

And on the morn he took his horse and rode till midday; and 
there by adventure he met with the same knight that took his 
horse, helm, and his sword, when he slept when the Sangreal 
appeared afore the Cross. When Sir Launcelot saw him he saluted 
him not fair, but cried on high: Knight, keep thee, for thou has 
done to me great unkindness. And then they put afore them their 
spears, and Sir Launcelot came so fiercely upon him that he smote 
him and his horse down to the earth, that he had nigh broken his 
neck. Then Sir Launcelot took the knight’s horse that was his own 


aforehand, and descended from the horse he sat upon, and 
mounted upon his own horse, and tied the knight’s own horse to 
a tree, that he might find that horse when that he was arisen. Then 
Sir Launcelot rode till night, and by adventure he met an hermit, 
and each of them saluted other; and there he rested with that good 
man all night, and gave his horse such as he might get. Then said 
the good man unto Launcelot: Of whence be ye? Sir, said he, Iam 
of Arthur’s court, and my name is Sir Launcelot du Lake that am 
in the quest of the Sangreal, and therefore I pray you to counsel 
me of a vision the which I had at the Cross. And so he told him 
all. 


eae TIAP TER IN aes 


HOW THE HERMIT EXPOUNDED TO SIR LAUNCELOT 
HIS ADVISION,. AND TOLD HIM THAT SIR GALAHAD 
WAS HIS SON. 


o, Sir Launcelot, said the good man, there thou mightest 
en the high lineage that thou art come of, and thine 
advision betokeneth. After the passion of Jesu Christ forty year, 
Joseph of Aramathie preached the victory of King Evelake, that 
he had in the battles the better of his enemies. And of the seven 
kings and the two knights: the first of them is called Nappus, an 
holy man; and the second hight Nacien, in remembrance of his 
grandsire, and in him dwelled our Lord Jesu Christ: and the third 
was called Helias le Grose; and the fourth hight Lisais; and the 
filth hight Jonas, he departed out of his country and went into 
Wales, and took there the daughter of Manuel, whereby he had 
the land of Gaul, and he came to dwell in this country. And of 
him came King Launcelot thy grandsire, the which there wedded 
the king’s daughter of Ireland, and he was as worthy a man as 
thou art, and of him came King Ban, thy father, the which was 
the last of the seven kings. And by thee, Sir Launcelot, it signifi- 


eth that the angels said thou were none of the seven fellowships. 
And the last was the ninth knight, he was signified to a lion, for 
he should pass all manner of earthly knights, that is Sir Galahad, 
the which thou gat on King Pelles’ daughter; and thou ought to 
thank God more than any other man living, for a sinner earthly 
thou hast no peer as in knighthood, nor never shall be. But little 
thank hast thou given to God for all the great virtues that God 
hath lent thee. Sir, said Launcelot, ye say that that good knight 
is my son. That oughtest thou to know and no man better, said 
the good man, for thou knewest the daughter of King Pelles 
fleshly, and on her thou begattest Galahad, and that was he that 
at the feast of Pentecost sat in the Siege Perilous; and therefore 
make thou it known openly that he is one of thy begetting on 
King Pelles’ daughter, for that will be your worship and honour, 
and to all thy kindred. And I counsel you in no place press not 
upon him to have ado with him. Well, said Launcelot, meseemeth 
that good knight should pray for me unto the High Father, that 
I fall not to sin again. Trust thou well, said the good man, thou 
farest mickle the better for his prayer; but the son shall not bear 
the wickedness of the father, nor the father shall not bear the 
wickedness of the son, but everych shall bear his own burden. 
And therefore beseek thou only God, and He will help thee in all 
thy needs. And then Sir Launcelot and he went to supper, and 
so laid him to rest, and the hair pricked so Sir Launcelot’s skin 
which grieved him full sore, but he took it meekly, and suffered 
the pain. And so on the morn he heard his mass and took his 
arms, and so took his leave. 


a= ChLAP Lay es 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT JOUSTED WITH MANY KNIGHTS, 
AND HOW HE WAS TAKEN. 


ND then mounted upon his horse, and rode into a forest, and 

held no highway. And as he looked afore him he saw a fair 
plain, and beside that a fair castle, and afore the castle were many 
pavilions of silk and of diverse hue. And him seemed that he saw 
there five hundred knights riding on horseback; and there were 
two parties: they that were of the castle were all on black horses 
and their trappings black, and they that were without were all on 
white horses and trappings, and everych hurtled to other that it 
marvelled Sir Launcelot. And at the last him thought they of the 
castle were put to the worse. 

Then thought Sir Launcelot for to help there the weaker party in 
increasing of his chivalry. And so Sir Launcelot thrust in among the 
party of the castle, and smote down a knight, horse and man, to the 
earth. And then he rashed here and there, and did marvellous deeds 
of arms. And then he drew out his sword, and struck many knights 
to the earth, so that all those that saw him marvelled that ever one 
knight might do so great deeds of arms. But always the white knights 
held them nigh about Sir Launcelot, for to tire him and wind him. 
But at the last, as a man may not ever endure, Sir Launcelot waxed 
so faint of fighting and travailing, and was so weary of his great deeds, 
that' he might not lift up his arms for to give one stroke, so that he 
weened never to have borne arms; and then they all took and led 
him away into a forest, and there made him to alight and to rest him. 
And then all the fellowship of the castle were overcome for the 
default of him. Then they said all unto Sir Launcelot: Blessed be God 
that ye be now of our fellowship, for we shall hold you in our prison; 
and so they left him with few words. And then Sir Launcelot made 
great sorrow, For never or now was I never at tournament nor jousts 


' So W. de Worde; Caxton “but.” 


but I had the best, and now I am shamed; and then he said: Now I 
am sure that Iam more sinfuller than ever I was. 

Thus he rode sorrowing, and half a day he was out of despair, 
till that he came into a deep valley. And when Sir Launcelot saw 
he might not ride up into the mountain, he there alighted under 
an apple tree, and thee he left his helm and his shield, and put his 
horse unto pasture. And then he laid him down to sleep. And then 
him thought there came an old man afore him, the which said: Ah, 
Launcelot of evil faith and poor belief, wherefore is thy will turned 
so lightly toward thy deadly sin? And when he had said thus he 
vanished away, and Launcelot wist not where he was become. 
Then he took his horse, and armed him; and as he rode by the way 
he saw a chapel where was a recluse, which had a window that 
she might see up to the altar. And all aloud she called Launcelot, 
for that he seemed a knight errant. And then he came, and she 
asked him what he was, and of what place, and where about he 
went to seek. 


=—— Gi LER VV) 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT TOLD HIS ADVISION TO A WOMAN, 
AND HOW SHE EXPOUNDED IT TO HIM. 


np then he told her altogether word by word, and the truth 

how it befell him at the tournament. And after told her his 
advision that he had had that night in his sleep, and prayed her 
to tell him what it might mean, for he was not well content with 
it. Ah, Launcelot, said she, as long as ye were knight of earthly 
knighthood ye were the most marvellous man of the world, and 
most adventurous. Now, said the lady, sithen ye be set among 
the knights of heavenly adventures, if adventure fell thee 
contrary at that tournament have thou no marvel, for that tour- 
nament yesterday was but a tokening of Our Lord. And not for 
then there was none enchantment, for they at the tournament 
were earthly knights. The tournament was a token to see who 


should have most knights, either Eliazar, the son of King Pelles, 
or Argustus, the son of King Harlon. But Eliazar was all clothed 
in white, and Argustus was covered in black, the which were 
[over] come. , 

All what this betokeneth I shall tell you. The day of Pentecost, 
when King Arthur held his court, it befell that earthly kings and 
knights took a tournament together, that is to say the quest of the 
Sangreal. The earthly knights were they the which were clothed 
all in black, and the covering betokeneth the sins whereof they be 
not confessed. And they with the covering of white betokeneth 
virginity, and they that chose chastity. And thus was the quest 
begun in them. Then thou beheld the sinners and the good men, 
and when thou sawest the sinners overcome, thou inclinest to that 
party for bobaunce and pride of the world, and all that must be left 
in that quest, for in this quest thou shalt have many fellows and 
they betters. For thou so feeble of evil trust and good belief, this 
made it when thou were there where they took thee and led thee 
into the forest. And anon there appeared the Sangreal unto the 
white knights, but thou was so feeble of good belief and faith that 
thou mightest not abide it for all the teaching of the good man, but 
anon thou turnest to the sinners, and that caused thy misadven- 
ture that thou should’st know good from evil and vain glory of the 
world, the which is not worth a pear. And for great pride thou 
madest great sorrow that thou hadst not overcome all the white 
knights with the covering of white, by whom was betokened 
virginity and chastity; and therefore God was wroth with you, for 
God loveth no such deeds in this quest. And this advision signifi- 
eth that thou were of evil faith and of poor belief, the which will 
make thee to fall into the deep pit of hell if thou keep thee not. 
Now have I warned thee of thy vain glory and of thy pride, that 
thou hast many times erred against thy Maker. Beware of ever- 
lasting pain, for of all earthly knights I have most pity of thee, for 
J know well thou hast not thy peer of any earthly sinful man. 

And so she commended Sir Launcelot to dinner. And after 
dinner he took his horse and commended her to God, and so rode 
into a deep valley, and there he saw a river and an high mountain. 


And through the water he must needs pass, the which was 
hideous; and then in the name of God he took it with good heart. 
And when he came over he saw an armed knight, horse and man 
black as any bear; without any word he smote Sir Launcelot’s horse 
to the earth; and so he passed on, he wist not where he was 
become. And then he took his helm and his shield, and thanked 
God of his adventure. 


Here leaveth off the story of Sir Launcelot, and speak we of Sir 
Gawaine, the which is the sixteenth book. 


P art 30 
S ir Gawain 


Roe sir Gawayne was departed frome hys felyship 
he rode longe withoute ony adventure, for he founde 
nat the tenthe parte of aventures as they were wonte to have. 
For sir Gawayne rode frome Whytsontyde tylle Mychaell- 
masse, and founde never adventure that pleased hym. 

So on a day hit befelle that Gawayne mette with sir Ector 
de Maris, and aythir made grete joy of othir. And so they 
tolde everyche othir, and complayned them gretely, that they 
coude fynde none adventure. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I am ny wery of thys queste, 
and lothe I am to folow further in straunge contreyes.’ 

‘One thynge mervaylith me muche,’ seyde sir Ector. ‘I 
have mette with twenty knyghtes that be felowys ot myne, 
and all they complayne as I do.’ 

‘I have mervayle,’ seyd sir Gawayne, ‘where that sir 
Launcelot, you[r]} brothir, ys.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘I can nat hyre of hym, nother of 
sir Galahad, sir Percivale, and sir Bors.’ 

“Lette hem be,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘for they four have no 
peerys. And if one thynge were nat [in] sir Launcelot he had 
none felow of an erthely man; but he ys as we be but if he 
take the more payne uppon hym. But and thes four be 
mette togydyrs they woll be lothe that ony man mete with 
hem; for and they fayle of Sankgreall, hit ys in waste of all 
the remenaunte to recover hit.’ 

Thus sir Ector and sir Gawayne rode more than eyght 
dayes. And on a Satirday they founde an auncyant chapell 
which was wasted, that there semed no man nor woman thydir 
repayred. And there they alyght and sette their sperys at the 
dore. And so they entirde into the chapel] and there made 
their orysons a grete whyle. 

And than they sette hem downe in the segys of the chapell, 
and as they spake of one thynge and of othir, for hevynesse 
1 Ct his his 3-4 C aduenture as he was wonte to doo For 5 C fonde none 
aduenture 7 C* other that it were merueylle to telle And 10 C’ Gawayne 
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they felleonslepe. And there [befelle] hem bothe mervaylous 
adventures. 

Sir Gawayne hym semed he cam into a medow full of 
herbis and floures, and there he saw a rake of bullis, an 
hundrith and fyffty, that were proude and black, save three 
of hem was all whyght, and one had a blacke spotte. And 
the othir two were so fayre and so whyght that they myght 
be no whytter. And thes three bullis which were so fayre 
were tyed with two stronge cordis. And the remnaunte of 
the bullis seide amonge them, 

‘Go we hens to seke bettir pasture!’ 

And so som wente and som com agayne, but they were so 
megir that the[y] myght nat stonde upryght. And of the 
bullys that were so whyght that one com agayne and no mo. 
But whan thys whyght bulle was com agayne and amonge 
thes other, there rose up a grete crye for lacke of wynde 
[that] fayled them. And so they departed, one here and 
anothir there. 

Thys avision befelle sir Gawayne that nyght. 

But to sir Ector de Mares befelle another avision, the 
contrary. For hit semed hym that hys brothir, sir Launcelot, 
and he alyght oute of a chayre and lepte uppon two horsis. 
And the one s[a]yde to the othir, 

‘Go we to seke that we shall nat fynde.’ 

And hym thought thatt a man bete sir Launcelot and 
dispoyled hym, and clothed hym in another aray whych [was] 
all fulle of knottis, and sette hym uppon an asse. And so he 
rode tylle that he cam unto the fayryst welle that ever he saw. 
And there sir Launcelot alyght and [wolde have dronke] of 
that welle; and whan he stowped to drynke of that watir the 
watir sanke frome hym. And whan sir Launcelot saw that, 
he turned and wente thidir as (he had) com fro. And in the 
meanewhyle he trowed that hymself, sir Ector, rode tylle 
that (he) com to a ryche mannes house where there was a 
weddynge. And there he saw a kynge whych seyd, 

‘Sir knyght, here ys no place for you.’ 

6 Chem were al 12-13 C’so lene that they 12-15 W (sidenote) The avision of 
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And than he turned agayne unto the chayre that he cam fro. 

And so within a whyle both sir Gawayne and sir Ector 
awaked, and ayther tolde other of their avision, whych 
mervayled hem gretly. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘I shall never be myrry tyll I hyre 
tydynges of my brothyr sir Launcelot.’ 

So as they sate thus talkynge they saw an honde shewynge 
unto the elbow, and was coverde with rede samyte, and 
uppon that a brydill nat ryght ryche, that hylde within the 
fyste a grete candill whych brenned ryght clere; and so 
passed before them and entird into the chapell, and than 
vanyshed away they wyste nat whydir. 

And anone com downe a voice which seyde, 

‘Knyghtes full of evyll fayth and of poore beleve, thes two 
thynges have fayled you, and therefore ye may nat com to 
the aventures of the Sankgreall!’ 

Than first spake sir Gawayne and seyde, 

“Sir Ector, have ye herde thes wordys?’ 

‘Ye truly,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘I herde all. Now go we,’ 
seyde sir Ector, ‘unto some ermyte that woll telle us of oure 
avision, for hit semyth me we laboure all in waste.’ 

And so they departe and rode into a valey, and there they 
mette with a squyre which rode on an hakeney, and anone 
they salew hym fayre. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘can thou teche us to ony ermyte?” 

‘Sir, here ys on[e] in a litill mountayne, but hit ys so 
rowghe there may no horse go thydir. And therefore ye 
muste go on foote. And there ye shall fynde a poore house, 
and therein ys Nacien [the] ermyte, whych ys the holyeste 
man in thys contrey.’ 

And so they departed aythir frome othir. And than in a 
valey they mette with a knyght all armed which profirde 
hem to fyght and juste as sone as he saw them. 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde Gawayne, ‘for sitthyn I 
departed frome Camelot there was none that profirde me to 
juste but onys.’ 
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‘And now, sir,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘lat me juste with hym.’ 

‘Nay, ye shall nat, but if I be betyn. Hit shall nat than 
forthynke me if ye go to hym ‘after mel.’ 

And than aythir enbraced other to juste, and so they cam 
togydirs as faste as thelir horses! myght renne, that they 
braste their shyldis and mayles, and that one more than the 
tother.. But sir Gawayne was wounded in the lyffte syde, and 
thys other knyght was smytten thorow the breste, that the 
speare com oute on the other syde. And so they felle bothe 
oute of their sadyls, and in the fallynge they brake both their 
spearys. 

And anone sir Gawayne arose and sette hys honde to hys 
swerde and caste hys shylde before hym. But all for naught 
was hit, for the knyght had no power to aryse agayne hym. 
Than seyde sir Gawayne, 

‘Ye muste yelde you as an overcom man, other ellis I 
muste sle you!’ 

‘A, sir knyght!’ he seyde, ‘I am but dede! Therefore, for 
Goddys sake and of youre jantilnes, lede me here unto an 
abbay, that I may resceyve my Creature.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I know no house of religion 
here nyghe.’ 

‘Sir, sette me on an horse tofore you, and I shall teche you.’ 

So sir Gawayne sette hym up in the sadyll, and he lepe up 
behynde hym to sustayne hym. And so they cam to the 
abbay, and there were well resceyved. And anone he was 
unarmed and resceyve hys Creature. 

Than he prayde sir Gawayne to drawe oute the truncheon 
of the speare oute of hys body. Than sir Gawayne asked 
hym what he was. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I am of kynge Arthurs courte, and 
was a felow of the Rounde Table, and we were sworne 
togydir. And now, sir Gawayne, thou hast slayne me. And 


2 C Nay sayd Gawayne ye 2~3 C® shalle not forthynke me thenne yf ye goo 
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my name ys sir Uwayne le Avoutres, that somtyme was sone 
unto kynge Uryen, and I was in the queste of the Sankgreall. 
And now forgyff the God, for hit shall be ever rehersed that 
the tone sworne brother hath slayne the other.’ 

‘Alas’, seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that ever thys mysadventure 
befelle me!’ 

‘No force,’ seyde sir Uwayne, ‘sytthyn I shall dye this 
deth, of a much more worshipfuller mannes hande myght 
I nat dye. But whan ye com to the courte recommaunde me 
unto my lorde Arthur, and to all them that be leffte on lyve. 
And for olde brothirhode thynke on me.’ 

Than began sir Gawayne to wepe, and also sir Ector. And 
than sir Uwayne bade hym draw oute the truncheon of the 
speare, and than sir Gawayne drew hit oute, and anone 
departed the soule frome the body. Than sir Gawayne and 
sir Ector buryed hym as them ought to bury a kynges sonne 
and made hit wrytyn uppon hys tombe what was hys name 
and by whom he was slayne. 

Than departed sir Gawayne and sir Ector as hevy as they 
myght for their mysseadventure. And so rode [tyl that] they 
com to the rowghe mountayne, and there they tyed their 
horsis and wente on foote to the ermytayge. 

And whan they were com up they saw a poore house, and 
besyde the chapell a litill courtelayge where Nacien the 
ermyte gadred wortis to hys mete, as he whych had tasted 
none other mete of a grete whyle. And whan he saw the 
arraunte knyghtes he cam to themand salewed them and they 
hym agayne. a 

‘Fayre lordis,’ seyde he, ‘what adventure brought you hydir?” 

Than seyde sir Gawayne, ‘to speke with you for to be 
confessed.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘I am redy.’ 

Than they tolde hym so muche that he wyste welle what 
they ware, and than he thought to counceyle them if he 
myght. 
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Than began sir Gawayne and tolde hym of hys avision 
that he had in the chapell. And Ector tolde hym all as hit 
ys before reherced. 

‘Sir,’ seyde [the ermyte unto] sir Gawayne, ‘the fayre 
medow and the rak therein ought to be undirstonde the 
Rounde Table, and by the medow ought to be undirstonde 
humilité and paciens; tho be the thynges which bene allwey 
grene and quyk. For that men mowe no tyme overcom 
humilité and pacience, therefore was the Rounde Table 
founden, and the shevalry hath ben at all tymes so hyghe by 
the fraternité which was there that she myght nat be overcom: 
for men seyde she was founded in paciens and in humilité. 
At the rack ete an hondred and fyffty bullys, but they ete 
nat in the medowe, for if they had, their hartes sholde have 
bene sette in humilité and paciens; and the bullis were 
proude and blacke sauff only three. 

‘And by the bullys ys undirstonde the felyshyp of the 
Rounde Table whych for their synne and their wyckednesse 
bene blacke; blackenes ys as much to sey withoute good 
vertues or workes. And the three bulles whych were whyght 
sauff only one had bene spotted ? The too whyght betokenythe 
sir Galahad and sir Percivale, for they be maydyns and clene 
withoute spotte, and the thirde, that had a spotte, signifieth 
sir Bors de Gaynes, which trespassed but onys in hys virgi- 
nité. But sithyn he kepyth hymselff so wel in chastité that 
all ys forgyffyn hym and hys myssededys. And why tho three 
were tyed by the neckes, they be three knyghtes in virginité 
and chastité, and there ys no pryde smytten in them. 

‘And the blacke bullis whych seyde, ‘‘go we hens”, they 
were tho whych at Pentecoste at the hyghe feste toke uppon 
hem [to go] in the queste of the Sankgreall withoute con- 
fession: they myght nat entir in the medow of humilité and 
paciens. And therefore they turned into waste contreyes: 
that signifieth dethe, for there shall dye many off them. For 
everych of them shall sle othir for synne, and they that shall 
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ascape shall be so megir that hit shall be mervayle to se them. 
And of the three bullis withoute spotte the one shall com 
agayne and the other two never.’ 

Than spake Nacien unto sir Ector: ‘Soth hit ys that sir 
Launcelot and ye com downe of one chayre; the chayer 
betokenyth maystership and lordeship which ye too cam 
downe fro. But ye two knyghtes,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘ye go 
to seke that ye shall nat fynde, that ys the Sankgreall, for 
hit ys the secrete thynges of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. But 
what ys to meane that sir Launcelot felle doune of hys 
horser He hath leffte hys pryde and takyn to humilité, 
for he hath 'cryed! mercy lowde for hys synne and sore 
repented hym, and oure Lorde hath clothed hym in Hys 
clothynge whych ys full of knottes, that ys the hayre that 
he werith dayly. And the asse that he rode uppon ys a beest 
of humilité (for God wolde nat ryde uppon no styede nother 
uppon no palferey), in an exemple that an asse betokenyth 
mekenes, that thou saw sir Launcelot ryde [on] in thy slepe. 

‘A[nd] the welle whereat the watir sanke frome hym whan 
he sholde have takyn thereoff? (And whan he saw he myght 
nat have hit he returned from whens he cam, for the welle 
betokenyth the hyghe grace of God; for the more men desyre 
hit to take hit, the more shall be their desire.) So whan he 
cam nyghe the Sankgreall he meked hym so that he hylde 
hym nat the man worthy to be so nyghe the holy vessell, for 
he had be so defoyled in dedly synne by the space of many 
yere. Yett whan he kneled downe to drynke of the welle, 
there he saw grete provydence of the Sankgreall; and 
for he hath served so longe the devyll he shall have 
Fyvengeaunce! four and twenty dayes, for that he hath bene 
the devillis servaunte four and twenty yerys. And than sone 
aftir he shall returne to Camelot oute of thys contrey, and 
he shall sey a party such thyngis as he hath founde. 

‘Now woll I telle you what betokenyth the hande with the 
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candill and the brydyll: that ys to undirstonde the Holy 
Goste where charité ys ever; and the brydyll signifieth 
abstinens, for whan she ys brydeled in a Crysten mannes 
herte s[he] holdith hym so shorte that he fallith nat in dedly 
synne. And the candyll which shewith clernesse and lyght 
signyfieth the ryght way of Jesu Cryste. 

‘And whan ! Hel wente He seyde, “‘Knyghtes of pore fayth 
and of wycked beleve, thes three thynges fayled: charité, 
abstinaunce and trouthe. Therefore ye may nat attayne 
thys adventure of the Sankgreall.” ’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘full sothly have ye seyde, 
that I se hit opynly. Now I pray you telle me why we mette 
nat with so many adventures as we were wonte to do?’ 

‘I shall telle you gladly,’ seyde the good man. “The adven- 
ture of the Sankgreall whych be in shewynge now, [ye and 
many other have undertaken the quest of hit and fynde hit 
not, | for hit apperith nat to no synners (wherefore mervayle 
ye nat thou[gh] ye fayle thereoff and many othir, for ye bene 
an untrew knyght and a grete murtherar), and to good men 
signifieth othir thynges than murthir. For I dare sey, as 
synfull as ever sir Launcelot hath byn, sith that he wente into 
the queste of the Sankgreal he slew never man nother nought 
shall, tylle that he com to Camelot agayne; for he hath takyn 
[upon] hym to forsake synne. And nere were that he ys nat 
stable, but by hys thoughte he ys lyckly to turne agayne, he 
sholde be nexte to enchev[e] hit sauff sir Galahad, hys sonne; 
but God knowith hys thought and hys unstablenesse. And 
yett shall he dye ryght an holy man, and no doute he hath no 
felow of none erthly synfull man lyvyng.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘hit semyth me by youre wordis 
that for oure synnes hit woll nat avayle us to travayle in thys 
queste.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the good man, ‘there bene an hondred such 
as ye bene shall never prevayle but to have shame.’ 
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And whan they had herde thes wordis they commaunded 
hym unto God. Than the good man called sir Gawayne 
and seyde, 

‘Hit ys longe tyme passed sith that ye were made knyght 
and never synnes servyd thou thy Maker, and now thou 
arte so olde a tre that in the ys neythir leeff, nor grasse, nor 
fruyte. Wherefore bethynke the that thou yelde to oure 
Lorde the bare rynde, sith the fende hath the levis and the 
fruyte.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘and I had leyser I wolde speke 
with you, but my felow sir Ector ys gone and abithe me 
yondir bynethe the hylle.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the good man, ‘thou were better to be 
counceyled.’ 

Than departed sir Gawayne and cam to sir Ector, and 
so toke their horsis and rode tylle that they com to a fosters 
house, which herberowde them ryght welle. And on the 
morne departed frome hir oste and rode longe or they cowthe 
fynde ony adventure. 

Now TURNYTH THYS TALE UNTO SYR Bors DE GANnys. 
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— CHAPTER —= 


HOW SIR GAWAINE WAS NIGH WEARY OF THE QUEST OF 
THE SANGREAL, AND OF HIS MARVELLOUS DREAM. 


HEN Sir Gawaine was departed from his fellowship he rode 

long without any adventure. For he found not the tenth 
part of adventure as he was wont to do. For Sir Gawaine rode from 
Whitsuntide until Michaelmas and found none adventure that 
pleased him. So on a day it befell Gawaine met with Sir Ector de 
Maris, and either made great joy of other that it were marvel to 
tell. And so they told everych other, and complained them greatly 
that they could find none adventure. Truly, said Sir Gawaine unto 
Sir Ector, I am nigh weary of this quest, and loath I am to follow 
further in strange countries. One thing marvelled me, said Sir 
Ector, [have met with twenty knights, fellows of mine, and all they 
complain as I do. { have marvel, said Sir Gawaine, where that Sir 
Launcelot, your brother, is. Truly, said Sir Ector, I cannot hear of 
him, nor of Sir Galahad, Percivale, nor Sir Bors. Let them be, said 
Sir Gawaine, for they four have no peers. And if one thing were 
not in Sir Launcelot he had no fellow of none earthly man; but he 
is as we be, but if he took more pain upon him. But an these four 
be met together they will be loath that any man meet with them: 
for an they fail of the Sangreal it is in waste of all the remnant to 
recover it. 

Thus Ector and Gawaine rode more than eight days, and on a 
Saturday they found an old chapel, the which was wasted that 
there seemed no man thither repaired; and there they alighted, 
and set their spears at the door, and in they entered into the chapel, 
and there made their orisons a great while, and set them down in 
the sieges of the chapel. And as they spake of one thing and other, 
for heaviness they fell asleep, and there befell them both marvel- 


lous adventures. Sir Gawaine him seemed he came into a meadow 
full of herbs and flowers, and there he saw a rack of bulls, an 
hundred and fifty, that were proud and black, save of three of them 
were all white, and one had a black spot, and the other two were 
so fair and so white that they might be no whiter. And these three 
bulls which were so fair were tied with two strong cords. And the 
remnant of the bulls said among them: Go we hence to seek better 
pasture. And so some went, and some came again, but they were 
so lean that they might not stand upright; and of the bulls that 
were so white, that one came again and no mo. But when this 
white bull was come again among these other there rose up a great 
cry for lack of wind that failed them; and so they departed one here 
and another there: this advision befell Gawaine that night. 


— GeArrEeER Il = 


OF THE ADVISION OF SIR ECTOR, AND HOW HE JOUSTED 
WITH SIR UWAINE LES AVOUTRES, HIS SWORN BROTHER. 


ut to Ector de Maris befell another vision the contrary. For it 
B seemed him that his brother, Sir Launcelot, and he alighted 
out of a chair and leapt upon two horses, and the one said to the 
other: Go we seek that we shall not find. And him thought that a 
man beat Sir Launcelot, and despoiled him, and clothed him in 
another array, the which was all full of knots, and set him upon 
an ass, and so he rode till he came to the fairest well that ever he 
saw: and Sir Launcelot alighted and would have drunk of that well. 
And when he stooped to drink of the water the water sank from 
him. And when Sir Launcelot saw that, he turned and went thither 
as the head came from. And in the meanwhile he trowed that 
himself and Sir Ector rode till that they came to a rich man’s house 
where there was a wedding. And there he saw a king the which 
said: Sir knight, here is no place for you. And then he turned again 
unto the chair that he came from. 


Thus within a while both Gawaine and Ector awaked, and either 
told other of their advision, the which marvelled them greatly. 
Truly, said Ector, I shall never be merry till I hear tidings of my 
brother Launcelot. Now as they sat thus talking they saw an hand 
showing unto the elbow, and was covered with red samite, and 
upon that hung a bridle not right rich, and held within the fist a 
great candle which burned right clear, and so passed afore them, 
and entered into the chapel, and then vanished away and they wist 
not where. And anon came down a voice which said: Knights of 
full evil faith and of poor belief, these two things have failed you, 
and therefore ye may not come to the adventures of the Sangreal. 

Then first spake Gawaine and said: Ector, have ye heard these 
words? Yea truly, said Sir Ector, I heard all. Now go we, said Sir 
Ector, unto some hermit that will tell us of our advision, for it 
seemeth me we labour all in vain. And so they departed and rode 
into a valley, and there met with a squire which rode on an hack- 
ney, and they saluted him fair. Sir, said Gawaine, can thou teach 
us to any hermit? Here is one in a little mountain, but it is so rough 
there may no horse go thither, and therefore ye must go upon foot: 
there shall ye find a poor house, and there is Nacien the hermit, 
which is the holiest man in this country. And so they departed 
either from other. 

And then in a valley they met with a knight all armed, which 
proffered them to joust as far as he saw them. In the name of God, 
said Sir Gawaine, sith I departed from Camelot there was none 
proffered me to joust but once. And now, sir, said Ector, let me 
joust with him. Nay, said Gawaine, ye shall not but if I be beat: it 
shall not for-think me then if ye go after me. And then either 
embraced other to joust and came together as fast as their horses 
might run, and brast their shields and the mails, and the one more 
than the other; and Gawaine was wounded in the left side, but the 
other knight was smitten through the breast, and the spear came 
out on the other side, and so they fell both out of their saddles, 
and in the falling they brake both their spears. 

Anon Gawaine arose and set his hand to his sword, and cast his 
shield afore him. But all for naught was it, for the knight had no 


power to arise against him. Then said Gawaine: Ye must yield you 
as an Overcome man, or else I may slay you. Ah, sir knight, said 
he, Iam but dead, for God’s sake and of your gentleness lead me 
here unto an abbey that I may receive my Creator. Sir, said 
Gawaine, I know no house of religion hereby. Sir, said the knight, 
set me on an horse to-fore you, and I shall teach you. Gawaine set 
him up in the saddle, and he leapt up behind him for to sustain 
him, and so came to an abbey where they were well received; and 
anon he was unarmed, and received his Creator. Then he prayed 
Gawaine to draw out the truncheon of the spear out of his body. 
Then Gawaine asked him what he was, that knew him not. I am, 
said he, of King Arthur’s court, and was a fellow of the Round 
Table, and we were brethren sworn together; and now Sir 
Gawaine, thou hast slain me, and my name is Uwaine les Avoutres, 
that sometime was son unto King Uriens, and was in the quest of 
the Sangreal; and now forgive it thee God, for it shall ever be said 
that the one sworn brother hath slain the other. 
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HOW SIR GAWAINE AND SIR ECTOR CAME TO AN 
HERMITAGE TO BE CONFESSED, AND HOW THEY TOLD TO 
THE HERMIT THEIR ADVISIONS. 


LAS, Said Gawaine, that ever this misadventure 1s befallen me. 
Ax force, said Uwaine, sith I shall die this death, of a much 
more worshipfuller man’s hand might [not die; but when ye come 
to the court recommend me unto my lord, King Arthur, and all 
those that be left alive, and for old brotherhood think on me. Then 
began Gawaine to weep, and Ector also. And then Uwaine himself 
and Sir Gawaine drew out the truncheon of the spear, and anon 
departed the soul from the body. Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Ector 
buried him as men ought to bury a king’s son, and made write 
upon his name, and by whom he was slain. 


Then departed Gawaine and Ector, as heavy as they might for 
their misadventure, and so rode till that they came to the rough 
mountain, and there they tied their horses and went on foot to the 
hermitage. And when they were come up they saw a poor house, 
and beside the chapel a little courtelage, where Nacien the hermit 
gathered worts, as he which had tasted none other meat of a great 
while. And when he saw the errant knights he came toward them 
and saluted them, and they him again. Fair lords, said he, what 
adventure brought you hither? Sir, said Gawaine, to speak with 
you for to be confessed. Sir, said the hermit, Iam ready. Then they 
told him so much that he wist well what they were. And then he 
thought to counsel them if he might. 

Then began Gawaine first and told him of his advision that he 
had had in the chapel, and Ector told him all as it is afore rehearsed. 
Sir, said the hermit unto Sir Gawaine, the fair meadow and the 
rack therein ought to be understood the Round Table, and by the 
meadow ought to be understood humility and patience, those be 
the things which be always green and quick; for men may no time 
overcome humility and patience, therefore was the Round Table 
founded; and the chivalry hath been at all times so by the frater- 
nity which was there that she might not be overcome; for men said 
she was founded in patience and in humility. At the rack ate an 
hundred and fifty bulls; but they ate not in the meadow, for their 
hearts should be set in humility and patience, and the bulls were 
proud and black save only three. By the bulls is to understand the 
fellowship of the Round Table, which for their sin and their 
wickedness be black. Blackness is to say without good or virtuous 
works. And the three bulls which were white save only one that 
was spotted: the two white betoken Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale, 
for they be maidens clean and without spot; and the third that had 
a spot signifieth Sir Bors de Ganis, which trespassed but once in 
his virginity, but sithen he kept himself so well in chastity that all 
is forgiven him and his misdeeds. And why those three were tied 
by the necks, they be three knights in virginity and chastity, and 
there is no pride smitten in them. And the black bulls which said: 
Go we hence, they were those which at Pentecost at the high feast 


took upon them to go in the quest of the Sangreal without confes- 
sion: they might not enter in the meadow of humility and patience. 
And therefore they returned into waste countries, that signifieth 
death, for there shall die many of them: everych of them shall slay 
other for sin, and they that shall escape shall be so lean that it shall 
be marvel to see them. And of the three bulls without spot, the 
one shall come again, and the other two never. 


tm CAAPT ER [V ee 


HOW THE HERMIT EXPOUNDED THEIR ADVISION. 


\L~ spake Nacien unto Ector: Sooth it is that Launcelot and ye 
came down off one chair: the chair betokeneth mastership and 
lordship which ye came down from. But ye two knights, said the 
hermit, ye go to seek that ye shall never find, that is the Sangreal; 
for it is the secret thing of our Lord Jesu Christ. What is to mean 
that Sir Launcelot fell down off his horse: he hath left pride and 
taken him to humility, for he hath cried mercy loud for his sin, and 
sore repented him, and our Lord hath clothed him in his clothing 
which is full of knots, that is the hair that he weareth daily. And 
the ass that he rode upon is a beast of humility, for God would not 
ride upon no steed, nor upon no palfrey; so in ensample that an ass 
betokeneth meekness, that thou sawest Sir Launcelot ride on in thy 
sleep. And the well whereas the water sank from him when he 
should have taken thereof, and when he saw he might not have it, 
he returned thither from whence he came, for the well betokeneth 
the high grace of God, the more men desire it to take it, the more 
shall be their desire. So when he came nigh the Sangreal, he 
meeked him that he held him not a man worthy to be so nigh the 
Holy Vessel, for he had been so defouled in deadly sin by the space 
of many years; yet when he kneeled to drink of the well, there he 
saw great providence of the Sangreal. And for he had served so long 
the devil, he shall have vengeance four-and-twenty days long, for 


that he hath been the devil’s servant four-and-twenty years. And 
then soon after he shall return unto Camelot out of this country, 
and he shall say a part of such things as he hath found. 

Now will I tell you what betokeneth the hand with the candle 
and the bridle: that is to understand the Holy Ghost where char- 
ity is ever, and the bridle signifieth abstinence. For when she is 
bridled in Christian man’s heart she holdeth him so short that he 
falleth not in deadly sin. And the candle which sheweth clearness 
and sight signifieth the right way of Jesu Christ. And when he went 
and said: Knights of poor faith and of wicked belief, these three 
things failed, charity, abstinence, and truth; therefore ye may not 
attain that high adventure of the Sangreal. 
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GAVE TO THEM. 


ERTES, Said Gawaine, soothly have ye said, that I see it openly. 
a Now, I pray you, good man and holy father, tell me why we 
met not with so many adventures as we were wont to do, and 
commonly have the better. I shall tell you gladly, said the good 
man; the adventure of the Sangreal which ye and many other have 
undertaken the quest of it and find it not, the cause is for it 
appeareth not to sinners. Wherefore marvel not though ye fail 
thereof, and many other. For ye be an untrue knight, and a great 
murderer, and to good men signifieth other things than murder. 
For I dare say, as sinful as Sir Launcelot hath been, sith that he 
went into the quest of the Sangreal he slew never man, nor nought 
shall, till that he come unto Camelot again, for he hath taken upon 
him for to forsake sin. And nere that he nis not stable, but by his 
thought he is likely to turn again, he should be next to enchieve 
it save Galahad, his son. But God knoweth his thought and his 
unstableness, and yet shall he die right an holy man, and no doubt 


he hath no fellow of no earthly sinful man. Sir, said Gawaine, it 
seemeth me by your words that for our sins it will not avail us to 
travel in this quest. Truly, said the good man, there be an hundred 
such as ye be that never shall prevail, but to have shame. And 
when they had heard these voices they commended him unto God. 

Then the good man called Gawaine, and said: It is long time 
passed sith that ye were made knight, and never sithen thou 
servedst thy Maker, and now thou art so old a tree that in thee is 
neither life nor fruit; wherefore bethink thee that thou yield to Our 
Lord the bare rind, sith the fiend hath the leaves and the fruit. Sir, 
said Gawaine, an I had leisure I would speak with you, but my 
fellow here, Sir Ector, is gone, and abideth me yonder beneath the 
hill. Well, said the good man, thou were better to be counselled. 
Then departed Gawaine and came to Ector, and so took their horses 
and rode till they came to a forester’s house, which harboured 
them right well. And on the morn they departed from their host, 
and rode long or they could find any adventure. 


P art 31 
S ir B ors of Ganys 


We... sir Bors was departed frome Camelot he mette (6) 
with a religious man rydynge on an asse, and anone 
sir Bors salewed hym. And anone the good man knew that 
he was one of the knyghtes arraunte that was in the queste 
of the Sankgreall. = . 

“What ar ye?” seyde the good man. 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘I am a knyght that fayne wolde be coun- 
ceyled, that ys entirde into the queste of the Sankgreall. For 
he shall have much erthly worship that may bryng hit to 
an ende.’ 10 

‘Sertes,’ seyde the good man, ‘that ys sothe withoute 
fayle, for he shall be the beste knyght of the worlde and the 
fayryst of the felyship. But wyte you welle there shall none 
attayne hit but by clennes, that ys pure confession.’ 

So rode they togydir tyll that they com unto a litill ermy- 
tayge, and there he prayde sir Bors to dwelle all that nyght. 
And he so put of hys armoure and prayde hym that he 
myght be confessed, ‘and so they went into the chappel and 
there he was clene confessed.! And so they ete brede and 
dranke watir togydir. _ "20 

‘Now,’ seyde the good man, ‘I pray the that thou ete 
none other tyll that thou sitte at the table where the Sank- 
greall shall be.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘I agré me thereto. But how know ye that 
I shall sytte there?’ 25 

‘Yes,’ seyde the good man, ‘that know I well, but there 
shall be but fewe of youre felowis with you.’ 

‘All ys wellcomme,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that God sendith me.’ 

‘Also,’ seyde the good man, ‘insteede of a shurte, and in 
sygne of chastisemente, ye shall were a garmente. Therefore 
I pray you do of all your clothys and youre shurte.’ 

And so he dud. And than he toke hym a scarlet cote so 
that sholde be hys instede of hys sherte tylle he had fulfilled 
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the queste of the Sankegreall. And thys good man founde 
hym in so mervales a lyffe and so stable that he felte he was 
never gretly correpte in fleysshly lustes but in one tyme that 
he begat Elyan le Blanke. 

Than he armyd hym and toke hys leve, and so departed. 
And so a litill frome thens he loked up into a tre and there 
he saw a passynge grete birde uppon that olde tre. And hit 
was passyng drye, withoute leyffe; so she sate above and had 
birdis whiche were dede for hungir. So at the laste he smote 
hymselffe with hys beke which was grete and sherpe, and 
so the grete birde bledde so faste that he dyed amonge hys 
birdys. And the yonge birdys toke lyff by the bloode of the 
grete birde. 

Whan sir Bors saw thys he wyste well hit was a grete 
tokenynge; for whan he saw the grete birde arose nat, than 
he toke hys horse and yode hys way. 

And so by aventure, by evynsonge tyme, he cam to a 
stronge towre and an hyghe, and there was he herberowde 
gladly. And whan he was unarmed they lad hym into an 
hyghe towre where was a lady, yonge, lusty and fayre, and 
she resceyved hym with grete joy and made hym to sitte 
down by her. And anone he was sette to supper with fleyssh 
and many deyntees. 

But whan sir Bors saw that, he bethought hym on hys 
penaunce and bade a squyre to brynge hym watir. And so he 
brought hym, and he made soppis therein and ete them. 

‘A,’ seyde the lady, ‘I trow ye lyke nat youre mete.’ 

‘Yes truly,’ seyde sir Bors, “God thanke you, madam, but 
I may nat ete none other mete to-day.’ 

Than she spake no more as at that tyme, for she was lothe 
to displease hym. Than aftir supper they spake of one 
thynge and of othir. So with that there cam a squyre and 
seyde, 

‘Madam, ye muste purvey you to-morne for a champion, 
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for ellis youre syster woll have thys castell and also youre 
londys, excepte ye can fynde a knyght that woll fyght to- 
morne in youre quarell ayenste sir Prydam le Noyre.’ 

Than she made grete sorow and seyde, ‘A, Lorde God! 
wherefore graunted ye me to holde my londe whereof I 
sholde now be disherited withoute reson and ryght?” 

And whan sir Bors herde hir sey thus he seyde, ‘I shall 
comforte you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘I shall telle you: there was here a kynge 
that hyghte Anyausse whych hylde all thys londe in hys 
kepynge. So hit myssehapped he loved a jantillwoman a 
grete dele elder than I. And so he toke her all this londe in 
hir kepynge and all hys men to governe, and she brought 
up many evyll custums whereby she put to dethe a grete 
party of his kynnesmen. And whan he saw that, he com- 
maunded her oute of this londe and bytoke hit me, and all 
thys londe in my demenys. But anone as that worthy kynge 
was dede thys other lady began to warre uppon me, and 
hath destroyed many of my men and turned hem ayenste 
me, that I have well-nyghe no man leffte me, and I have 
naught ellis but thys hyghe towre that she leffte me. And 
yet she hath promysed me to have thys towre withoute I can 
fynde a knyght to fyght with her champion.’ 

‘Now telle me,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘what ys that Prydam le 
Noyre?’ 

‘Sir, he ys the moste douted man of thys londe.’ 

‘Than may ye sende hir worde that ye have founde a 
knyght that shall fyght with that Prydam le Noyre in 
Goddis quarelle and youres.’ 

So that lady was than glad and sente her worde that she 
was purveyde. And so that nyght sir Bors had passyng good 
chere, but in no bedde he wolde com but leyde hym on the 
floore, nor never wolde do otherwyse tyll that he had mette 
with the queste of the Sankegreall. 

And anone as he was aslepe hym befelle a vision: that 
there cam two birdis, that one whyght as a swanne and that 
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other was merveylous blacke; but he was nat so grete as was 
that other, but in the lyknes of a raven. Than the whyght 
birde cam to hym and seyde, 

‘And thou woldist gyff me mete and serve me, I sholde 
gyff the all the ryches of the worlde, and I shall make the 
as fayre and as whyght as I am.’ 

So the whyght birde departed. And than cam the blacke 
birde to hym and seyde, 

‘And thou serve me to-morow and have me in no dispite, 
thoughe I be blacke. For wyte thou well that more avaylith 
myne blacknesse than the odirs whyghtnesse.’ 

And than he departed. Than he had anothir vision: 
that he cam to a grete place which semed a chapell, and 
there he founde a chayre sette, on the lyffte syde which 
was (a) worme-etyn and fyeble tre besyde hit, and on 
the ryght honde were two floures lyke a lylye, and that 
one wolde a benomme the tother theyre whyghtnes. But 
a good man departed them, that they towched none othir, 
and than oute of eche floure com oute many floures and 
fruyte grete plenté. Than hym thought the good man 
seyde, 

‘Sholde nat he do grete foly that wolde lette thes two 
floures perishe for to succoure the rottyn tre that hyt felle 
nat to the erthe?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘hit semyth me that thys wood myght nat 
avayle.’ 

“Now kepe the,’ seyde the good man, ‘that thou never se 
such adventure befalle the.’ 

Than he awaked and made a sygne of the crosse in 
myddys of the forehede, and so he arose and clothed hym. 
And anone there cam the lady of the place, and she salewed 
hym and he her agayne, and so wente to a chapell and herd 
their servyse. 

And anone there cam a company of knyghtes that the 
lady had sente for, to lede sir Bors unto the batayle. Than 
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asked he his armys, and whan he was armed she prayde hym 
to take a lytyll morsell to dyne. 

‘Nay, madam,’ seyde he, ‘that shall I nat do tylle I have 
done my batayle, by the grace of God.’ 

And so he lepe uppon hys horse and departed, and all the 
knyghtes and men with hym. 

And as sone as thes two ladyes mette togydir, she which 
sir Bors sholde fyght for, she playned hir and seyde, 

‘Madam, ye have done grete wronge to beryve me my 
landis that kyng Anyauss gaff me, and full lothe I am there 
sholde be ony batayle.’ 

‘Ye shall nat chose,’ seyde the other, ‘othir ellis lat your 
knyght withdraw hym.’ 

Than there was the cry made, which party had the bettir of 
tho two knyghtes, that hys lady sholde rejoyse all the londys. 

Than departed the one knyght here and the other there. 
Than they cam togydirs with such raundom that they perced 
their shildes and their habergeons, and their spearis flye in 
pecis, and they sore wounded. Than hurteled they togydyrs 
so that they beete eche other to the erthe and theire horsis 
betwene their leggis. And anone they arose and sette handis 
to their swerdys and smote eche one other uppon their hedys, 
that they made grete woundis and depe, that the blode wente 
oute of hyre bodyes. For there founde sir Bors gretter def- 
fence in that knyght more than he wente; for thys sir Pry- 
dam was a passyng good knyght and [he] wounded sir Bors 
full evyll, and he hym agayne. But ever sir Pridam hylde 
the stowre inlyche harde. That perceyved sir Bors and suffird 
hym tylle he was nyghe ataynte, and than he ranne uppon 
hym more and more, and the other wente backe for drede 
of dethe. 

So in hys withdrawyng he felle upryght, and sir Bors 
drew hys helme so strongely that he rente hit frome hys hede, 
and gaff hym many sadde strokes with the flatte of hys 
swerde uppon the visayge and bade hym yelde hym or 
he sholde sle hym. Than he cryed hym mercy and seyde, 
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‘Fayre knyght, for Goddis love, sle me nat, and I shall 
ensure the never to warre ayenste thy lady, but be allway 
towarde hir.’ 

So sir Bors gaffe hym hys lyff, and anone the olde lady 
fledde with all hir knyghtes. Than called sir Bors all tho 
that hylde landis of hys lady, and seyde he sholde destroy 
them but if they dud such servyse unto her as longed to their 
londys. So they dud her omayge, and they that wolde nat 
were chaced oute of their londis, that hit befelle that the 
yonge lady com to her astate agayne be the myghty prouesse 
of sir Bors de Ganys. 

So whan all the contrey was well sette in pease, than sir 
Bors toke hys leve and departed, and she thanked hym 
gretly and wolde have gyffyn hym grete gyfftes, but he 
refused hit. 

Than he rode all that day tylle nyght, and so he cam to 
an herberow to a lady which knew hym well inowghe and 
made of hym grete joy. So on the morne as sone as the day 
appered, sir Bors departed from thens, and so rode into a 
foreyste unto the owre of mydday. 

And there befelle hym a mervaylous aventure. So he 
mette at the departynge of the two 'wlayes two knyghtes 
that lad sir Lyonell, hys brothir, all naked, bowndyn uppo[n] 
a stronge hakeney, and his hondis bounden tofore hys breste; 
and everych of them helde in theyre hondis thornys where- 
with they wente betynge hym so sore that the bloode 
trayled downe more than in an hondred placis of hys body, 
so that he was all bloodé tofore and behynde. But he seyde 
never a worde as he whych was grete of hert. [He] suffird 
all that they ded to hym as thoughe he had felte none 
angwysh. 

And anone sir Bors dressed hym to rescow hym that was 
his brothir. And so he loked uppon the other syde of hym 
and sawe a knyght which brought a fayre jantillwoman, and 
wolde a sette her in the thycke of the foreyste for to have 
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be the more surer oute of the way from hem that sought her. 
And she whych was nothynge assured cryde with an hyghe 
voice, 

‘Seynte Mary, succour youre mayde!’ 

And anone as she syghe sir Bors she demed hym a knyght 
of the Rounde Table, [whereof she hoped to have some 
comforte.] Than she conjoured hym, by the faythe that he 
ought unto Hym ‘in whose servyse thou arte entred [and 
for the feythe ye owe to the hyghe Ordre of Knyghthode, 
and] for kynge Arthures sake, which I suppose made the 
knyght, that thou helpe me and suffir me nat to be shamed 
of this knyght’. 

Whan sir Bors herde hir say thus, he had so much sorow 
that he wyst nat what to do: ‘For if I latte my brothir be in 
adventure he muste be slayne, and that wold I nat for all 
the erthe; and if I helpe nat the mayde she ys shamed, and 
shall lose hir virginité which she shall never gete agayne’. 
Than lyffte he up hy syghen and seyde wepynge, ‘Fayre 
swete Lorde Jesus Cryst, whos creature I am, kepe me sir 
Lyonell, my brothir, that thes knyghtes sle hym nat, and for 
pité of you and for mylde Maryes sake, I shall succour thys 
mayde.’ 

Than dressed he hym unto the knyght which had the 
jantillwoman, and than he cryed, ‘Sir knyght, let youre 
honde of youre maydyn, or ye be but dede!’ 

And than he sette downe the mayden, and was armed at all 
pycis sauff he lacked his speare. Than he dressed hys shylde 
and drew ‘oute! his swerde. And sir Bors smote hym so 
harde that hit wente thorow hys shylde and habirgeon on the 
lyffte sholdir, and thorow grete strengthe he bete hym downe 
to the erthe. And at the pullyng oute of sir Bors spere he 
there sowned. Than cam sir Bors to the mayde and seyde, 

‘How semyth hit you? Of thys knyght be ye delyverde at 
thys tyme?’ 
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‘Now, sir,’ seyde she, ‘I pray you lede me thereas this 
knyght had me.’ 

‘So shall I do gladly.’ 

And toke the horse of the wounded knyght and sette the 
jantilwoman uppon hym, and so brought hir as she de- 
sired. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde she, ‘ye have bettir spedde than ye 
wente, for and I had loste my maydynhode fyve hondred 
men sholde have dyed therefore.’ 

‘What knyght was he that had you in the foreyst?’ 

‘Be my fayth, he ys my cosyne. So wote I never [with] 
what engyne the fynde enchaffed hym, for yestirday he toke 
me fro my fadir prevayly, for I, nother none of my fadirs 
men, myssetrusted hym nat. And iff he had had my maydyn- 
hode he had dyed for the synne of hys body, and shamed and 
dishonoured for ever.’ 

Thus as she stood talkyng with hym there cam twelve 
knyghtes sekyng aftir hir. And anone she tolde hem all 
how sir Bors had delyverde hir. Than they made grete joy 
and besought hym to com to her fadir, a grete lorde, and he 
sholde be ryght wellcom. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that may nat be at thys tyme, for 
I have a grete aventure to do in this contrey.’ 

So he commaunde hem to God, and departed. Than sir 
Bors rode after sir Lyonell, hys brothir, by the trace of their 
horsis. 

Thus he rode sekyng a grete whyle, and anone he over- 
toke a man clothed in a religious wede, and rode on a stronge 
blacke horse, blacker than a byry, and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, what seke you?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘I seke my brother that I saw erewhyle 
betyn with two knyghtes.’ 

‘A, sir Bors, discomforte you nat, nor falle nat into no 
wanhope, for I shall tell you tydyngis such as they be, for 
truly he ys dede.’ 

Than shewed he hym a new-slayne body lyyng in a 
buyssh, and hit semed hym well that hyt was the body of 
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sir Lyonell, hys brothir. And than he made suche sorow 
that he felle to the erthe in a sowne, and so lay a grete whyle 
there. And whan he cam to hymselff he seyde, 

‘Fayre brother, sytthe the company of you and me ar 
departed, shall I never have joy in my herte. And now He 
whych I have takyn unto my mayster, He be my helpe.’ 

And whan he had seyde thus he toke the body lyghtly in 
hys armys and put hit upon the harson of hys sadyll, and 
than he seyde to the man, 

‘Can ye shew me ony chapell nyghe where that I may 
bury thys body?’ 

‘Com one,’ seyde [he], ‘here ys one faste bye.’ 

And so longe they rode tylle they saw a fayre towre, and 
afore hit there semed an olde, fyeble chapell; and than they 
alyght bothe and put hym in the tombe of marble. 

‘Now leve we hym here,’ seyde the good man, ‘and go 
we to oure herberow tylle to-morow we com hyre agayne 
to do hym servyse.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyd sir Bors, ‘be ye a pryest?” 

“Ye forsothe,’ seyde he. 

‘Than I pray you telle me a dreme that befelle me the 
laste nyght.’ 

“Say on,’ seyde he. 

So he begon so much to telle hym of the grete birde in the 
foreyste, and aftir tolde hym of hys birdys, one whyght and 
another blacke, and of the rottyn tre and of the whyght floures. 

‘Sir, I shall telle you a parte now, and the othir dele to- 
morow. The whyght fowle betokenyth a jantillwoman 
fayre and ryche whych loved the paramours and hath loved 
the longe. And if that thou warne hir love she shall dy 
anone—if thou have no pité on her. That signifieth the 
grete birde which shall make the to warne hir. Now for no 
feare that thou haste, ne for no drede that thou hast of God, 
thou shalt nat warne hir; for thou woldist nat do hit for to 
be holdyn chaste, for to conquere the lo’os'e of the vayne- 
glory of the worlde; for that shall befalle the now, and thou 
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warne hir, that sir Launcelot, the good knyght, thy cousyn, 
shall dye. And than shall men sey that thou arte a man-sleer, 
both of thy brothir sir Lyonell and of thy cousyn sir Launce- 
lot, whych th[oJu myght have rescowed easyly, but thou 
wentist to rescow a mayde which perteyned nothynge to the. 
Now loke thou whether hit had bene gretter harme of thy 
brothers dethe, other ellis to have suffirde her to have loste 
hir maydynhode.’ Than seyde he, ‘Now hast thou harde the 
tokyns of thy dreme?’ 

‘Ye,’ seyd sir Bors. 

‘Than ys hit in thy defaughte if sir Launcelot, thy cousyn, 
dye. 

Sin, seyde sir Bors, ‘that were me lothe, for there ys 
'no'thynge in the worlde but I had levir do [hit] than to se 
my lorde sir Launcelot dye in my defaught.’ 

‘Chose ye now the tone or that other.’ 

Than he ladde hym into the hygh towre, and there he 
founde knyghtes and ladyes that seyde he was welcom. And 
so they unarmed hym, and whan he was in his dublette they 
brought hyma mantell furred with ermyne and put hit aboute 
hym. So they made hym such chere that he had forgotyn 
hys sorow [and anguysshe and only sette his herte in these 
delytes and deyntees, and tooke no thought more for his 
brother sir Lyonell neyther of sir Launcelot du Lake, his 
cosyn]. And anone cam oute of a chambir unto hym the 
fayryst lady that ever he saw, and more rycher beseyne than 
ever was quene Guenyver or ony other astate. 

‘Lo’, seyde they, ‘sir Bors, here ys the lady unto whom we 
owghe all oure servyse, and I trow she be the rychyst lady 
and the fayryste of the worlde, whych lovith you beste aboven 
all other knyghtes, for she woll have no knyght but you.’ 
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And whan he undirstood that langayge he was abaysshed. 
Notforthan she salewed hym and he her; and than they 
sate downe togydirs and spake of many thyngis, insomuch 
that she besought hym to be hir love, for she had loved 
hym aboven all erthly men and she sholde make hym rycher 
than evyr was man of hys ayge. 

Whan sir Bors undirstood hir wordis he was ryght evyll 
at ease, but in no wyse he wolde breke his chastité, and so 
he wyst nat how to answere her. 

‘Alas, sir Bors!’ seyde she, ‘woll ye nat do my wylle?’ 

‘Madam,’ seyde he, ‘there ys no lady in thys worlde whos 
wylle I wolde fullfylle as of thys thynge. She ought nat 
desire hit, for my brothir lyeth dede, which was slayne ryght 
late.’ 

‘A, sir Bors,’ seyde she, ‘I have loved you longe for the 
grete beauté I have sene in you and the grete hardynesse 
that I have herde of you, that nedys ye muste lye be me 
to-nyght, therefore I pray you graunte me.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde he, ‘I shall do hit in no maner wyse.’ 

Than anone she made hym such sorow as thoughe she 
wolde have dyed. 

‘Well, sir Bors,’ seyd she, ‘unto thys have ye brought me, 
nyghe to myne ende.’ And therewith she toke hym by the 
hande and bade hym beholde her, ‘and ye shall se how I shall 
dye for youre love.’ 

And he seyd than, ‘I shall hit never se.’ 

Than she departed and wente up into an hyghe batilment 
and lad with her twelve jantilwomen, and whan they were 
above one of the jantillwomen cryed, 

‘A, sir Bors, jantill knyght! Have mercy on us all, and 
suffr my lady to have hir wyll; and if ye do nat, we muste 
suff dethe with oure lady for to falle downe of this hyghe 
towre. And if ye suffir us thus to dye for so litill a thynge 
all ladys and jantillwomen woll sey you dishonoure.’ 
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Than loked he upwarde and saw they semed all ladyes of 
grete astate and rychely and well beseyne. Than had he of 
hem grete pité; natforthat he was nat uncounceyled in 
hymselff that levir he had they all had loste their soules 
than he hys soule. And with that they felle all at onys unto 
the erthe, and whan he saw that, he was all abaysshed and 
had thereof grete mervayle. And with that he blyssed hys 
body and hys vysayge. 

And anone he harde a grete noyse and a grete cry as all 
the fyndys of helle had bene aboute hym. And therewith 
The sawe! nother towre, lady, ne jantillwomen, nother no 
chapell where he brought hys brothir to. Than hylde he up 
both hys hondis to the hevyn and seyde, ‘Fayre swete Lorde 
Fadir and God in hevyn, I am grevously ascaped!’ 

And than he toke hys armys and hys horse and set hym 
on hys way. And anone he herde a clocke smyte on hys 
ryght honde, and thydir he cam to an abbay which was 
closed with hyghe wallis, and there was he lette in. And 
anone they supposed that he was one of the knyghtes of the 
Rounde Table that was in the queste of the Sankgreall, so 
they led hym into a chambir and unarmed hym. 

‘Sirs,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘if there be ony holy man in thys 
house, I pray you lette me speke with hym.’ 

Than one of hem lad hym unto the abbotte which was in 
a chapell. And than sir Bors salewed hym and he hym 
agayne. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, “I am a knyght arraunte,’ and tolde 
hym the adventures whych he had sene. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the abbotte, ‘I wote nat what ye be, 
for I went that a knyght of youre ayge myght nat have be 
so stronge in the grace of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste. Natfor- 
than ye shall go unto youre reste, for I woll nat counceyle 
thys day, hit ys to late. And to-morow I shall counceyle 
you as | can.’ 


And that nyght was sir Bors served rychely. And on the 
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morne erly he harde masse, and than the abbot cam to hym 
and bade hym good-morow, and sir Bors to hym agayne. 
And than he tolde hym he was felow of the queste of the 
Sangreall, and how he had charge of the holy man to ete 
brede and watir. 

‘Than oure Lorde shewed Hym unto you in the lyknesse 
of a fowle, that suffrde grete anguysshe for us whan He 
was putte uppon the Crosse, and bledde Hys herte blood 
for mankynde; there was the tokyn and the lyknesse of the 
Sankgreall that appered afore you, for the blood that the 
grete fowle bledde reysyd the chykyns frome dethe to lyff. 
And by the bare tre betokenyth the worlde, whych ys naked 
and nedy, withoute fruyte, but if hit com of oure Lorde. 

‘Also, the lady for whom ye fought for. And kyng Anyauss, 
whych was lorde thereto, betokenyth Jesu Cryste, which ys 
Kyng of the worlde. And that (y)e fought with the champion 
for the lady, thus hit betokenyth: whan (y)e toke the batayle 
for the lady, by her shall ye undirstonde the 'newe! law of 
oure Lord Jesu Cryst and Holy Chirche, and by the othir 
lady ye shall undirstonde the olde lawe and the fynde 
which all day warryth ayenst Holy Chirch; therefore ye dud 
youre batayle with ryght, for ye be Jesu Crystes knyght[es, ] 
therefore ye oughte to be defenders of Holy Chirche. ‘And 
by the blak birde myght ye understande Holy Chirche! 
whych seyth, ‘‘I am blacke,”’ but he ys fayre. And by the 
whyght birde may men undirstonde the fynde, and I shall 
telle you how the swan ys whyght withoutefurth and blacke 
within: hit ys ipocresye, which ys with[oute] yalew or pale, 
and semyth withouteforth the servauntis of Jesu Cryste, but 
they be withinfurthe so horrible of fylth and synne, and 
begyle the worlde so evyll. 

‘Also whan the fynde apperith to you in lyknesse of a 
man o[f] religion and blamed the that thou lefft thy brothir 
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for a lady, and he lede the where thou semed thy brothir 
was slayne—but he ys yette on lyve—and all was for to 
putte the in erroure, and to brynge the into wanhope and 
lechery, for he knew thou were tendir-herted, and all was 
for thou sholdist nat fynde the aventure of the Sankgreall. 
And the thirde fowle betokenyth the stronge batayle ayenste 
the fayre ladyes whych were all devyls. 

‘Also the dry tre and the whyght lylyes: the sere tre be- 
tokenyth thy brothir sir Lyonell, whych ys dry withoute 


ro vertu, and therefore men oughte to calle hym the rotyn tre, 
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and the worme-etyn tre, for he ys a murtherer and doth 
contrary to the Order off Knyghthode. And the two whyght 
floures signifieth two maydyns; the one ys a knyght which 
y(e) wounded the other day, and the other is the jantillwoman 
whych ye rescowed. And why the other floure drew nye 
the tother, that was the knyght which wolde have defowled 
her and hymselff bothe. And, sir Bors, ye had bene a grete 
foole and in grete perell for to have sene tho two flowris 
perish for to succoure the rottyn tre, for and they had 
synned togydir, they had be dampned; and for ye rescowed 
them bothe, men myght calle you a verry knyght and the 
servaunte of Jesu Cryste.’ 

Than wente sir Bors frome thens and commaunded the 
abbotte to God. And than he rode all that day, and herbe- 
rowde with an olde lady. 

And on the morne he rode to a castell in a valey, and 
there he mette with a yoman goyng a grete pace toward a 
foreyste. 

‘Sey me,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘canst thou telle me of ony 
adventure?’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘here shall be undir thys castell a grete 
and a mervaylous turnemente.’ 

‘Of what folkys shall hit be?’ seyde sir Bors. 

‘The erle of Playns shall be on the tone party, and the 
ladyes nevew off Hervyn on the todir party.’ 

Than sir Bors thought to be there, to assay iff he myght 
mete with hys brothir sir Lyonell, or ony other of hys fely- 


1 Ct lady soo ledde 5 C* the blessid aduenture 8 C'lylye the drye tree 
ro C many men 14 Wys C' was (see note) 20 C for that ye 34.C 
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ship whych were in the queste of the Sankgreall, than turned 
to an ermytayge that was in the entré of the foreysst. And 
whan he was com thydir he founde there sir Lyonell, his 
brother, which sate all (un)armed at the entré of the chapell 
dore for to abyde there herberow tylle on the morne that 
the turnement sholde be. 

And whan sir Bors saw hym he had grete joy of hym, 
that no man cowde telle of gretter joy. And than he alyght 
of his horse and seyde, 

‘Fayre swete brothir, whan cam ye hydir?” 

And as sir Lyonell saw hym he seyde, ‘A, sir Bors, ye 
may nat make none avaunte, but as for you I myght have 
bene slayne. Whan ye saw two knyghtes lede me away 
beatynge me, ye leffte me to succour a jantillwoman, and 
suffird me in perell of deth. For never arste ne ded no bro- 
thir to another so grete an untrouthe. And for that mysse- 
dede I ensure you now but dethe, for well have ye deserved 
hit. Therefor kepe you frome me frome hens forewarde! 
And that shall ye fynde as sone as I am armed.’ 

Whan sir Bors undirstode his brothirs wratth he kneled 
downe tofore hym to the erthe, and cryed hym mercy, 
holdyng up both hys hondis, and prayde hym to forgyfft 
hym hys evyll wylle. 

‘Nay, nay,’ seyde sir Lyonell, ‘that shall never [be] and I 
may have the hygher hande, that I make myne avow to God. 
Thou shalt have dethe, for hit were pité ye leved any lenger.’ 

Ryght so he wente in and toke hys harneyse, and lyght 
uppon his horse and cam tofore hym and seyde, 

‘Sir Bors, kepe the fro me, for I shall do to the as I wolde 
do to a felon other a traytoure. For ye be the untrewyst 
knyght that ever cam oute of so worthy an house as was 
kyng Bors de Ganis, which was oure fadir. Therefore 
sterte uppon thy horse, and so shalt thou be moste at thyne 
avauntayge. And but if thou wylt, I woll renne uppon the 
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thereas thou arte on foote, and so the shame shall be 
myne and the harme youres, but of that shame recke | 
nought.’ 

Whan sir Bors sye that he must fyght with his brothir 
othir ellis to dye, he wyst nat what to do; so hys herte 
counceyled hym nat thereto, inasmuch as sir Lyonell was 
hys elder brothir, wherefore he oughte to bere hym reve- 
rence. Yette kneled he adowne agayne tofore sir Lyonelles 
horse feete and seyde, 

‘Fayre swete brothir, have mercy uppon me and sle me 
nat, and have in remembraunce the grete love which oughte 
to be betwene us two.’ 

So whatsomever sir Bors seyde to sir Lyonell he rought 
nat, for the fynde had brought hym in suche a wylle that he 
sholde sle hym. So whan sir Lyonell saw he wolde none 
other do nor wolde nat ryse to gyff hym batayle he russhed 
over hym so that he smote sir Bors with his horse feete 
upwarde to the erthe, and hurte hym so sore that he sowned 
for distresse which he felte in hymselff to have dyed withoute 
confession. So whan sir Lyonell saw thys he alyght of hys 
horse to have smytten of hys hede, and so he toke hym by 
the helme and wolde have rente hit frome hys hede. There- 
with cam the ermyte rennynge unto hym, which was a good 
man and of grete ayge, and well had herde all the wordis 
"that were betwene them!. He lepe betwene them, and so 
felle downe uppon sir Bors, and seyde unto sir Lyonell, 

‘A, jantyll knyght! have mercy uppon me and uppon thy 
brothir, for if thou sle hym thou shalt be dede of that synne, 
and that were grete sorow, for he ys one of the worthyest 
knyghtes of the worlde and of best condicions.’ 

‘So God me helpe, sir pryste, but if ye fle from hym I 
shall sle you, and he shall never the sunner be quytte.’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde the good man, ‘I had levir ye sle me than 
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hym, for as for my dethe shall nat be grete harme, nat halff 
so much as for his woll be.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Leonell, ‘I am agreed,’ and sette his 
honde to his swerde, and smote hym so harde that hys hede 
yode off bacwarde. 

And natforthan he rescowed hym nat of hys evyll wyll, 
but toke hys brothir by the helme and unlaced hit to have 
smytten off hys hede, and had slayne hym had nat a felowe 
of hys of the Rounde Table com whos name was called sir 
Collegrevaunce, a felow of the Rounde Table, that com 
thydyr as oure Lordis wyll wolde. 

And whan he saw the good man slayne he mervayled much 
what hit myght be; and than he behylde sir Lyonell that 
wolde have slayne hys brothir, ‘and knewe! sir Bors which 
he loved ryght well. Than sterte he adowne and toke sir 
Lyonell by the shuldirs, and drew hym strongely abacke 
frome sir Bors, and seyde to sir Lyonell, 

“Woll ye sle youre brothir, the worthyest knyght one of 
the worlde? That sholde no good man sufhr.’ 

‘Why,’ so seyde sir Lyonell, ‘woll ye lette me thereoff? 
For if ye entirmete thereoff, I shall sle you to, and hym there- 
afftir!’ 

‘Why,’ seyde sir Colgrevaunce, ‘ys thys sothe that ye woll 
sle hym?’ 

‘Yee, sle hym woll I, whoso seyth the contrary! For he 
hath done so muche ayenst me that he hath well deserved hit.’ 

And so ran uppon hym, and wolde have smytten of the 
hede. And so sir Colgrevaunce ran betwixte them and seyde, 

‘And ye be so hardy to do so more, we two shall meddyll 
togidirs!’ 

So whan sir Lyonell undirstood his wordis he toke his 
shylde tofore hym and asked hym what that he was. 
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‘Sir, my name ys sir Collgrevaunce, one of his felowis.’ 

Than sir Lyonell defyed hym, and so he sterte uppon hym 
and gaff hym a grete stroke thorow the helme. Than he 
drew his swerde—for he was a passyng good knyght—and 
defended hym ryght manfully. 

Andsolonge dured there the batayle that sir Bors sate up all 
angwyshlye and behylde sir Collegrevaunce, the good knyght, 
that fought with his brother for his quarell. Thereof he was 
full hevy, and thought if sir Collgrevaunce slew hys brothir 
that he sholde never have joy; also, and if hys brothir slew sir 
Collgrevaunce, ‘the same shame sholde ever be myne’. 

Than wolde he have rysen to have departed them, but he 
had nat so much myght to stonde one foote. And so he abode 
so longe that sir Collgrevaunce was overthrowyn, for thys 
sir Lyonell was of grete chevalry and passyng hardy; for he 
had perced the hawbirke and the helme so sore that h[e] 
abode but deth; for he had lost much blood that hit was 
mervayle that he myght stonde upryght. Than behylde 
he sir Bors whych sate dressyng upward hymselff, which 
seyde, 

‘A, sir Bors! Why cam ye nat to rescowe me oute of 
perell of dethe wherein I have putte me to succour you 
which were ryght now nyghe dethe?’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Lyonell, ‘that shall nat avayle you, for 
none of you shall be othirs warraunte, but ye shall dye both 
of my honde!’ 

Whan sir Bors herde that he seyde so muche, he arose 
and put on hys helme. And than he perceyved fifr]st the 
ermyte-pryste whych was slayne; than made he a mervaylous 
sorow uppon hym. Than sir Collgrevaunce cryed offtyn 
uppon sir Bors and seyde, 


1 C'and he told hym Colgreuaunce one of 2 and so he sterte uppon hym not 
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‘Why, woll ye lat me dye here for your sake? No forse, 
sir! If hit please you that I shall dy, the deth shall please me 
the bettir, for to save a worthyer man myght I never ressayve 
the dethe.’ 

With that worde sir Lyonell smote of the helme frome hys 
hede; and whan sir Collgrevaunce saw that he myght nat 
ascape, than he seyde, 

‘Fayre swete Jesu Cryste, that I have myssedo, have 
mercy uppon my soule! For such sorow that my harte 
suffrthe for goodnes and for almes-dede that I wolde have 
done here, be to mea lyegemente of penaunce unto my sowle 
helthe!’ 

And so at thes wordis sir Lyonell smote hym so sore that 
he bare hym dede to the erthe. And whan he had slayne 
sir Collgrevaunce he ran uppon hys brothir as a fyndely man, 
and gaff hym such a stroke that he made hym stoupe. And 
he,! as he that was full of humilité, prayde hym for Goddis 
love to leve his batayle, ‘for if hit befelle, fayre brothir, 
if that I sle you other ye me, we both shall dye for that 
synne’. 

‘So God me helpe, I shall never have othir mercy, and 
I may have the bettir honde.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Bors, and drew hys swerde, all wepyng, 
and seyde, ‘fayre brother, God knowith myne entente, for 
ye have done full evyll thys day to sle an holy pryste which 
never trespasced. Also ye have slayne a jantill knyght, and 
one of oure felowis. And well wote ye that I am nat aferde 
of you gretely, but I drede the wratthe of God; and thys ys 
an unkyndely werre. Therefore God shew His myracle 
uppon us bothe, and God have mercy uppon me, thoughe 
I defende my lyff ayenst my brothir.’ 

And so with that sir Bors lyffte up hys honde and wolde 
have smyttyn hys brothir. And with that he harde a voice 
whych seyde, 

1-2 No forse sir not in CT 2 C'I dye for yow the dethe it wille 3 C worthy 
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‘Fle, sir Bors, and towche hym nat, othir ellis thou shalt 
sle hym!’ : : 

Ryght so alyght a clowde betwyxte them in lykenes of a 
fayre and a mervaylous flame, that bothe hir two shyldis 
brente. Than were they sore aferde and felle both to the 
erthe and lay there a grete whyle in a sowne. And whan 
they cam to themselff sir Bors saw that hys brothir had none 
harme. Than he hylde up both his hondys, for he drad last 
God had takyn vengeaunce uppon hym. So with that he 
harde a voyce that seyde, 

‘Sir Bors, go hens and beare felyship no lenger with thy 
brothir, but take thy way anone ryght to the see, for sir Perci- 
vale abydith the there.’ 

Than he seyde to his brother, ‘For Goddis love, fayre 
swete brothir, forgyffe me my trespasse!’ 

Than he answered and seyde, ‘God forgyff you, and I do 
gladly.’ 

So sir Bors departed frome hym, and rode the next way to 
the se. And at the last, by fortune, he cam to an abbay which 
was nyghe the see, and that nyght he rested hym there. 

And as he slepte, there cam a voyse and bade hym go to 
the see. Than he sterte up and made a signe of the crosse 
Tin the myddes of his forhede!, and toke hym to hys harnes, 
and made redy hys horse. And at a brokyn wall he rode 
oute, and by fortune he cam to the see. And uppon the see- 
stronde he founde a shyppe that was coverde all with whyght 
samyte. 

Than he alyghte and betoke hym to Jesu Cryste. And 
as sone as he was entird, the shippe departed into the see, 
and to hys semyng hit wente fleyng, but hit was sone durked, 
that he myght know no man. Than he layde hym downe 
and slept tyll hit was day. 
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And whan he was waked he sawe in myddis of the shippe 
a knyght lye all armed sauff hys helme, and anone he was 
ware hit was sir Percivale de Galys. And than he made of 
hym ryght grete joy, but sir Percivale was abaysshed of hym 
and asked what he was. 

‘A, fayre sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘know ye me nat?’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde he, ‘I mervayle how ye cam hydir but if 
oure Lorde brought you hydir Hymselff.’ 

Than sir Bors smyled, and ded off hys helme, and anone 
sir Percyvale knew hym. And ayther made grete joy of 
othir, that hit was mervayle to hyre. Than sir Bors tolde hym 
how he cam into the ship, and by whos amonyshment. 
And aythir told other of their temptacions, as ye have herde 
toforehonde. 

So wente they d!owneward! in the see, one whyle back- 
warde, another while foreward, and every man comforted 
other, and ever they were in theyre prayers. Than seyde 
sir Percivale, 


“We lak nothynge but sir Galahad, the good knyght.’ 
Now TURNYTH THE TALE UNTO SIR GALAHAD. 


1 C Thenne he awaked and sawe 2-3 C helme Thenne knewe he that hit 
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HOW SIR BORS MET WITH AN HERMIT, AND HOW HE 
WAS CONFESSED TO HIM, AND OF HIS PENANCE 
ENJOINED TO HIM. 


HEN Bors was departed from Camelot he met with a reli- 
W cou man riding on an ass, and Sir Bors saluted him. Anon 
the good man knew him that he was one of the knights-errant that 
was in the quest of the Sangreal. What are ye? said the good man. 
Sir, and he, lama knight that fain would be counselled in the quest 
of the Sangreal, for he shall have much earthly worship that may 
bring it to an end. Certes, said the good man, that is sooth, for he 
shall be the best knight of the world, and the fairest of all the 
fellowship. But wit you well there shall none attain it but by 
cleanness, that is pure confession. 


So rode they together till that they came to an hermitage. And 
there he prayed Bors to dwell all that night with him. And so he 
alighted and put away his armour, and prayed him that he might 
be confessed; and so they went into the chapel, and there he was 
clean confessed, and they ate bread and drank water together. 
Now, said the good man, I pray thee that thou eat none other till 
that thou sit at the table where the Sangreal shall be. Sir, said he, 
I agree me thereto, but how wit ye that I shall sit there. Yes, said 
the good man, that know I, but there shall be but few of your 
fellows with you. All is welcome, said Sir Bors, that God sendeth 
me. Also, said the good man, instead of a shirt, and in sign of chas- 
tisement, ye shall wear a garment; therefore I pray you do off all 
your clothes and your shirt: and so he did. And then he took him 
a scarlet coat, so that should be instead of his shirt till he had 
fulfilled the quest of the Sangreal; and the good man found in him 
so marvellous a life and so stable, that he marvelled and felt that 
he was never corrupt in fleshly lusts, but in one time that he begat 
Elian le Blank. 

Then he armed him, and took his leave, and so departed. And 
so a little from thence he looked up into a tree, and there he saw 
a passing great bird upon an old tree, and it was passing dry, with- 
out leaves; and the bird sat above, and had birds, the which were 
dead for hunger. So smote he himself with his beak, the which was 
great and sharp. And so the great bird bled till that he died among 
his birds. And the young birds took the life by the blood of the 
great bird. When Bors saw this he wist well it was a great token- 
ing; for when he saw the great bird arose not, then he took his 
horse and yede his way. So by evensong, by adventure he came to 
a strong tower and an high, and there was he lodged gladly. 


a= CRAPTER VII ¢er 


HOW SIR BORS WAS LODGED WITH A LADY, AND HOW 
HE TOOK UPON HIM FOR TO FIGHT AGAINST A 
CHAMPION FOR HER LAND. 


ND when he was unarmed they led him into an high tower 

where was a lady, young, lusty, and fair. And she received him 
with a great joy, and made him to sit down by her, and so was he 
set to sup with flesh and many dainties. And when Sir Bors saw 
that, he bethought him on his penance, and bade a squire to bring 
him water. And so he brought him, and he made sops therein and 
ate them. Ah, said the lady, I trow ye like not my meat. Yes, truly, 
said Sir Bors, God thank you, madam, but I may eat none other 
meat this day. Then she spake no more as at that time, for she was 
loath to displease him. Then after supper they spake of one thing 
and other. 

With that came a squire and said: Madam, ye must purvey you 
to-morn for a champion, for else your sister will have this castle 
and also your lands, except ye can find a knight that will fight to- 
morn in your quarrel against Pridam le Noire. Then she made 
sorrow and said: Ah, Lord God, wherefore granted ye to hold my 
land, whereof I should now be disherited without reason and 
right? And when Sir Bors had heard her say thus, he said: I shall 
comfort you. Sir, said she, I shall tell you there was here a king 
that hight Aniause, which held all this land in his keeping. So it 
mishapped he loved a gentlewoman a great deal elder than I. So 
took he her all this land to her keeping, and all his men to govern; 
and she brought up many evil customs whereby she put to death 
a great part of his kinsmen. And when he saw that, he let chase 
her out of this land, and betook it me, and all this land in my 
demesnes. But anon as that worthy king was dead, this other lady 
began to war upon me, and hath destroyed many of my men, and 
turned them against me, that I have well-nigh no man left me; and 
I have nought else but this high tower that she left me. And yet 


she hath promised me to have this tower, without I can find a 
knight to fight with her champion. 

Now tell me, said Sir Bors, what is that Pridam le Noire? Sir, 
said she, he is the most doubted man of this land. Now may ye 
send her word that ye have found a knight that shall fight with 
that Pridam le Noire in God’s quarrel and yours. Then that lady 
was not a little glad, and sent word that she was purveyed, and 
that night Bors had good cheer; but in no bed he would come, but 
laid him on the floor, nor never would do otherwise till that he 
had met with the quest of the Sangreal. 


a CHAP TBR Willige 


OP ANADVISION WHICH SIR BORS HAD Tiel Nir, 
AND HOW HE FOUGHT AND®*@VERGCAME HS ADV ERSHie 


ND anon as he was asleep him befell a vision, that there came 
Ae him two birds, the one as white as a swan, and the other 
was marvellous black; but it was not so great as the other, but in 
the likeness of a Raven. Then the white bird came to him, and said: 
An thou wouldst give me meat and serve me I should give thee all 
the riches of the world, and I shall make thee as fair and as white 
as 1am. So the white bird departed, and there came the black bird 
to him, and said: An thou wolt, serve me to-morrow and have me 
in no despite though I be black, for wit thou well that more availeth 
my blackness than the other’s whiteness. And then he departed. 

And he had another vision: him thought that he came to a great 
place which seemed a chapel, and there he found a chair set on 
the left side, which was worm-eaten and feeble. And on the right 
hand were two flowers like a lily, and the one would have benome 
the other’s whiteness, but a good man departed them that the one 
touched not the other; and then out of every flower came out 
many flowers, and fruit great plenty. Then him thought the good 
man said: Should not he do great folly that would let these two 


flowers perish for to succour the rotten tree, that it fell not to the 
earth? Sir, said he, it seemeth me that this wood might not avail. 
Now keep thee, said the good man, that thou never see such 
adventure befall thee. 

Then he awaked and made a sign of the cross in midst of the 
forehead, and so rose and clothed him. And there came the lady 
of the place, and she saluted him, and he her again, and so went 
to a chapel and heard their service. And there came a company of 
knights, that the lady had sent for, to lead Sir Bors unto battle. 
Then asked he his arms. And when he was armed she prayed him 
to take a little morsel to dine. Nay, madam, said he, that shall I not 
do till I have done my battle, by the grace of God. And so he leapt 
upon his horse, and departed, all the knights and men with him. 
And as soon as these two ladies met together, she which Bors 
should fight for complained her, and said: Madam, ye have done 
me wrong to bereave me of my lands that King Aniause gave me, 
and full loath J am there should be any battle. Ye shall not choose, 
said the other lady, or else your knight withdraw him. 

Then there was the cry made, which party had the better of the 
two knights, that his lady should rejoice all the land. Now departed 
the one knight here, and the other there. Then they came together 
with such a raundon that they pierced their shields and their 
hauberks, and the spears flew in pieces, and they wounded either 
other sore. Then hurtled they together, so that they fell both to the 
earth, and their horses betwixt their legs; and anon they arose, and 
set hands to their swords, and smote each one other upon the 
heads, that they made great wounds and deep, that the blood went 
out of their bodies. For there found Sir Bors greater defence in that 
knight more than he weened. For that Pridam was a passing good 
knight, and he wounded Sir Bors full evil, and he him again; but 
ever this Pridam held the stour in like hard. That perceived Sir 
Bors, and suffered him till he was nigh attaint. And then he ran 
upon him more and more, and the other went back for dread of 
death. So in his withdrawing he fell upright, and Sir Bors drew his 
helm so strongly that he rent it from his head, and gave him great 
strokes with the flat of his sword upon the visage, and bade him 


yield him or he should slay him. Then he cried him mercy and said: 
Fair knight, for God’s love slay me not, and I shall ensure thee 
never to war against thy lady, but be alway toward her. Then Bors 
let him be; then the old lady fled with all her knights. 


= CHAPTER LX «mee 


HOW THE LADY WAS RETURNED TOs, AND SeByY 7 bm 
BATTLE OF SIR BORS, AND OF TIS DEPARTING RAND HOW 
HEMET SIR LIONEL TAKENVAND BEARENOW DPE ai ORNS, 
AND ALSO OF A MAID WHICH SHOULD FHAVE*BEEN 
DEVOURED. 


o then came Bors to all those that held lands of his lady, and 
Sa he should destroy them but if they did such service unto 
her as longed to their lands. So they did their homage, and they 
that would not were chased out of their lands. Then befell that 
young lady to come to her estate again, by the mighty prowess of 
Sir Bors de Ganis. So when all the country was well set in peace, 
then Sir Bors took his leave and departed; and she thanked him 
greatly, and would have given him great riches, but he refused it. 

Then he rode all that day till night, and came to an harbour to 
a lady which knew him well enough, and made of him great joy. 
Upon the morn, as soon as the day appeared, Bors departed from 
thence, and so rode into a forest unto the hour of midday, and 
there befell him a marvellous adventure. So he met at the depart- 
ing of the two ways two knights that led Lionel, his brother, all 
naked, bounden upon a strong hackney, and his hands bounden 
to-fore his breast. And everych of them held in his hands thorns 
wherewith they went beating him so sore that the blood trailed 
down more than in an hundred places of his body, so that he was 
all blood to-fore and behind, but he said never a word: as he which 
was great of heart he suffered all that ever they did to him, as 
though he had felt none anguish. 


Anon Sir Bors dressed him to rescue him that was his brother; 
and so he looked upon the other side of him, and saw a knight 
which brought a fair gentlewoman, and would have set her in the 
thickest place of the forest for to have been the more surer out of 
the way from them that sought him. And she which was nothing 
assured cried with an high voice: Saint Mary succour your maid. 
And anon she espied where Sir Bors came riding. And when she 
came nigh him she deemed him a knight of the Round Table, 
whereof she hoped to have some comfort; and then she conjured 
him: By the faith that he ought unto Him in whose service thou 
art entered in, and for the faith ye owe unto the high order of 
knighthood, and for the noble King Arthur’s sake, that I suppose 
made thee knight, that thou help me, and suffer me not to be 
shamed of this knight. When Bors heard her say thus he had so 
much sorrow there he nist not what to do. For if I let my brother 
be in adventure he must be slain, and that would I not for all the 
earth. And if I help not the maid she is shamed for ever, and also 
she shall lose her virginity the which she shall never get again. 
Then lift he up his eyes and said weeping: Fair sweet Lord Jesu 
Christ, whose liege man I am, keep Lionel, my brother, that these 
knights slay him not, and for pity of you, and for Mary’s sake, I 
shall succour this maid. 


-— CHAPTER X = 


HOW SIR BORS LEFT TO RESCUE HIS BROTHER, AND 
RESCUED THE DAMOSEL; AND HOW IT WAS TOLD HIM 
THAT LIONEL WAS DEAD. 


uEN dressed he him unto the knight the which had the gentle- 
woman, and then he cried: Sir knight, let your hand off that 
maiden, or ye be but dead. And then he set down the maiden, and 
was armed at all pieces save he lacked his spear. Then he dressed 
his shield, and drew out his sword, and Bors smote him so hard 


that it went through his shield and habergeon on the left shoul- 
der. And through great strength he beat him down to the earth, 
and at the pulling out of Bors’ spear there he swooned. Then came 
Bors to the maid and said: How seemeth it you? of this knight ye 
be delivered at this time. Now sir, said she, I pray you lead me 
thereas this knight had me. So shall I do gladly: and took the horse 
of the wounded knight, and set the genthewoman upon him, and 
so brought her as she desired. Sir knight, said she, ye have better 
sped than ye weened, for an I had lost my maidenhead, five 
hundred men should have died for it. What knight was he that had 
you in the forest? By my faith, said she, he is my cousin. So wot I 
never with what engine the fiend enchafed him, for yesterday he 
took me from my father privily; for I, nor none of my father’s men, 
mistrusted him not, and if he had had my maidenhead he should 
have died for the sin, and his body shamed and dishonoured for 
ever. Thus as she stood talking with him there came twelve knights 
seeking after her; and anon she told them all how Bors had deliv- 
ered her; then they made great joy, and besought him to come to 
her father, a great lord, and he should be right welcome. Truly, said 
Bors, that may not be at this time, for I have a great adventure to 
do in this country. So he commended them unto God and departed. 

Then Sir Bors rode after Lionel, his brother, by the trace of their 
horses, thus he rode seeking a great while. Then he overtook a 
man clothed in a religious clothing, and rode on a strong black 
horse blacker than a berry, and said: Sir knight, what seek you? 
Sir, said he, I seek my brother that I saw within a while beaten 
with two knights. Ah, Bors, discomfort you not, nor fall into no 
wanhope, for I shall tell you tidings such as they be, for truly he 
is dead. Then showed he him a new slain body lying in a bush, and 
it seemed him well that it was the body of Lionel; and then he 
made such a sorrow that he fell to the earth all in a swoon, and 
lay a great while there. And when he came to himself he said: Fair 
brother, sith the company of you and me is departed shall I never 
have joy in my heart, and now He which I have taken unto my 
master, He be my help. And when he had said thus he took his 
body lightly in his arms, and put it upon the arson of his saddle. 


And then he said to the man: Canst thou tell me unto some chapel 
where that I may bury this body? Come on, said he, here is one 
fast by: and so long they rode till they saw a fair tower, and afore 
it there seemed an old feeble chapel. And then they alighted both, 
and put him into a tomb of marble. 


a Pa an Nd ee 


HOW SIR BORS TOLD HIS DREAM TO A PRIEST, WHICH HE 
HiADeDREAMEDeAN D*OPTHECOUNSEL THAT THE PRIEST 
GAVE TO HIM. 


ow leave we him here, said the good man, and go we to our 

harbour till to-morrow; we will come here again to do him 
service. Sir, said Bors, be ye a priest? Yea forsooth, said he. Then I 
pray you tell me a dream that befell to me the last night. Say on, 
said he. Then he began so much to tell him of the great bird in the 
forest, and after told him of his birds, one white, another black and 
of the rotten tree, and of the white flowers. Sir, I shall tell you a 
part now, and the other deal to-morrow. The white fowl beto- 
keneth a gentlewoman, fair and rich, which loved thee paramours, 
and hath loved thee long; and if thou warn her love she shall go 
die anon, if thou have no pity on her. That signifieth the great bird, 
the which shall make thee to warn her. Now for no fear that thou 
hast, ne for no dread that thou hast of God, thou shalt not warn 
her, but thou wouldst not do it for to be holden chaste, for to 
conquer the loos of the vain glory of the world; for that shall befall 
thee now an thou warn her, that Launcelot, the good knight, thy 
cousin, shall die. And therefore men shall now say that thou art a 
manslayer, both of thy brother, Sir Lionel, and of thy cousin, Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, the which thou mightest have saved and 
rescued easily, but thou weenedst to rescue a maid which 
pertaineth nothing to thee. Now look thou whether it had been 
greater harm of thy brother's death, or else to have suffered her to 


have lost her maidenhood. Then asked he him: Hast thou heard 
the tokens of thy dream the which J have told to you? Yea forsooth, 
said Sir Bors, all your exposition and declaring of my dream IJ have 
well understood and heard. Then said the man in this black cloth- 
ing: Then is it in thy default if Sir Launcelot, thy cousin, die. Sir, 
said Bors, that were me loath, for wit ye well there is nothing in 
the world but I had liefer do it than to see my lord, Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, to die in my default. Choose ye now the one or the other, 
said the good man. 

And then he led Sir Bors into an high tower, and there he found 
knights and ladies: those ladies said he was welcome, and so they 
unarmed him. And when he was in his doublet men brought him 
a mantle furred with ermine, and put it about him; and then they 
made him such cheer that he had forgotten all his sorrow and 
anguish, and only set his heart in these delights and dainties, and 
took no thought more for his brother, Sir Lionel, neither of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, his cousin. And anon came out of a chamber 
to him the fairest lady than ever he saw, and more richer beseen 
than ever he saw Queen Guenever or any other estate. Lo, said 
they, Sir Bors, here is the lady unto whom we owe all our service, 
and I trow she be the richest lady and the fairest of all the world, 
and the which loveth you best above all other knights, for she will 
have no knight but you. And when he understood that language 
he was abashed. Not for then she saluted him, and he her: and 
then they sat down together and spake of many things, in so much 
that she besought him to be her love, for she had loved him above 
all earthly men, and she should make him richer than ever was 
man of his age. When Bors understood her words he was right evil 
at ease, which in no manner would not break chastity, so wist not 
he how to answer her. 


-— CHAPTER XII = 


HOW THE DEVIL IN A WOMAN'S LIKENESS WOULD HAVE 
HAD SIR BORS TO HAVE LAIN BY HER, AND HOW BY 
GOD'SsGRACEHE*ESGaPED. 


lee said she, Bors, shall ye not do my will? Madam, said Bors, 
there is no lady in the world whose will I will fulfil as of this 
thing, for my brother lieth dead which was slain right late. Ah Bors, 
said she, I have loved you long for the great beauty I have seen in 
you, and the great hardiness that I have heard of you, that needs 
ye must lie by me this night, and therefore I pray you grant it me. 
Truly, said he, I shall not do it in no manner wise. Then she made 
him such sorrow as though she would have died. Well Bors, said 
she, unto this have ye brought me, nigh to mine end. And there- 
with she took him by the hand, and bade him behold her. And ye 
shall see how I shall die for your love. Ah, said then he, that shall 
pneversec. 

Then she departed and went up into an high battlement, and 
led with her twelve gentlewomen; and when they were above, one 
of the gentlewomen cried, and said: Ah, Sir Bors, gentle knight 
have mercy on us all, and suffer my lady to have her will, and if 
ye do not we must suffer death with our lady, for to fall down off 
this high tower, and if ye suffer us thus to die for so little a thing 
all ladies and gentlewomen will say of you dishonour. Then looked 
he upward, they seemed all ladies of great estate, and richly and 
well beseen. Then had he of them great pity; not for that he was 
uncounselled in himself that liefer he had they all had lost their 
souls than he his, and with that they fell down all at once unto the 
earth. And when he saw that, he was all abashed, and had thereof 
great marvel. With that he blessed his body and his visage. And 
anon he heard a great noise and a great cry, as though all the fiends 
of hell had been about him; and therewith he saw neither tower, 
nor lady, nor gentlewoman, nor no chapel where he brought his 
brother to. Then held he up both his hands to the heaven, and said: 


Fair Father God, I am grievously escaped; and then he took his 
arms and his horse and rode on his way. 

Then he heard a clock smite on his right hand; and thither he 
came to an abbey on his right hand, closed with high walls, and 
there was let in. Then they supposed that he was one of the quest 
of the Sangreal, so they led him into a chamber and unarmed him. 
Sirs, said Sir Bors, if there be any holy man in this house I pray 
you let me speak with him. Then one of them led him unto the 
Abbot, which was in a chapel. And then Sir Bors saluted him, and 
he him again. Sir, said Bors, Iam a knight-errant; and told him all 
the adventure which he had seen. Sir Knight, said the Abbot, I wot 
not what ye be, for I weened never that a knight of your age might 
have been so strong in the grace of our Lord Jesu Christ. Not for 
then ye shall go unto your rest, for I will not counsel you this day, 
it is too late, and to-morrow I shall counsel you as I can. 


te CHAP TER.NXNIIL — 


OF THE HOLY COMMUNICATION OF AN ABBOT TO SIR 
BORS, AND HOW THE ABBOT COUNSELLED HIM. 


(te that night was Sir Bors served richly; and on the morn 
early he heard mass, and the Abbot came to him, and bade 
him good morrow, and Bors to him again. And then he told him 
he was a fellow of the quest of the Sangreal, and how he had 
charge of the holy man to eat bread and water. Then {said the 
Abbot]: Our Lord Jesu Christ showed him unto you in the likeness 
of a soul that suffered great anguish for us, since He was put upon 
the cross, and bled His heart-blood for mankind: there was the 
token and the likeness of the Sangreal that appeared afore you, for 
the blood that the great fowl bled revived the chickens from death 
to life. And by the bare tree is betokened the world which is naked 
and without fruit but if it come of Our Lord. Also the lady for 
whom ye fought for, and King Aniause which was lord there-to- 


fore, betokeneth Jesu Christ which is the King of the world. And 
that ye fought with the champion for the lady, this it betokeneth: 
for when ye took the battle for the lady, by her shall ye understand 
the new law of Jesu Christ and Holy Church; and by the other lady 
ye shall understand the old law and the fiend, which all day 
warreth against Holy Church, therefore ye did your battle with 
right. For ye be Jesu Christ’s knights, therefore ye ought to be 
defenders of Holy Church. And by the black bird might ye under- 
stand Holy Church, which sayeth I am black, but he is fair. And by 
the white bird might men understand the fiend, and I shall tell you 
how the swan is white without-forth, and black within: it is 
hypocrisy which is without yellow or pale, and seemeth without- 
forth the servants of Jesu Christ, but they be within so horrible of 
filth and sin, and beguile the world evil. Also when the fiend 
appeared to thee in likeness of a man of religion, and blamed thee 
that thou left thy brother for a lady, so led thee where thou seemed 
thy brother was slain, but he is yet alive; and all was for to put 
thee in error, and bring thee unto wanhope and lechery, for he 
knew thou were tender hearted, and all was for thou shouldst not 
find the blessed adventure of the Sangreal. And the third fowl beto- 
keneth the strong battle against the fair ladies which were all 
devils. Also the dry tree and the white lily the dry tree betokeneth 
thy brother Lionel, which is dry without virtue, and therefore 
many men ought to cal] him the rotten tree, and the worm-eaten 
tree, for he is a murderer and doth contrary to the order of knight- 
hood. And the two white flowers signify two maidens, the one is 
a knight which was wounded the other day, and the-other is the 
gentlewoman which ye rescued; and why the other flower drew 
nigh the other, that was the knight which would have defouled 
her and himself both. And Sir Bors, ye had been a great fool and 
in great peril for to have seen those two flowers perish for to 
succour the rotten tree, for an they had sinned together they had 
been damned: and for that ye rescued them both, men might call 
you a very knight and servant of Jesu Christ. 


a CHAPTER XIiV™= 


HOW SIR BORS MET WITH HIS BROTHER SIR LIONEL, 
AND HOW SIR LIONEL WOULD HAVE SLAIN SIR BORS. 


HEN went Sir Bors from thence and commended the Abbot unto 

God. And then he rode all that day, and harboured with an old 
lady. And on the morn he rode to a castle in a valley, and there he 
met with a yeoman going a great pace toward a forest. Say me, 
said Sir Bors, canst thou tell me of any adventure? Sir, said he, here 
shall be under this castle a great and a marvellous tournament. Of 
what folks shall it be? said Sir Bors. The Earl of Plains shall be in 
the one party, and the lady’s nephew of Hervin on the other party. 
Then Bors thought to be there if he might meet with his brother 
Sir Lionel, or any other of his fellowship, which were in the quest 
of the Sangreal. And then he turned to an hermitage that was in 
the entry of the forest. 

And when he was come thither he found there Sir Lionel, his 
brother, which sat all armed at the entry of the chapel door for to 
abide there harbour till on the morn that the tournament shall be. 
And when Sir Bors saw him he had great joy of him, that it were 
marvel to tell of his joy. And then he alighted off his horse, and said: 
Fair sweet brother, when came ye hither? Anon as Lionel saw him 
he said: Ah Bors, ye may not make none avaunt, but as for you I 
might have been slain; when ye saw two knights leading me away 
beating me, ye left me for to succour a gentlewoman, and suffered 
me in peril of death; for never erst ne did no brother to another so 
great an untruth. And for that misdeed now I ensure you but death, 
for well have ye deserved it; therefore keep thee from hencefor- 
ward, and that shall ye find as soon as I am armed. When Sir Bors 
understood his brother’s wrath he kneeled down to the earth and 
cried him mercy, holding up both his hands, and prayed him to 
forgive him his evil will. Nay, said Lionel, that shall never be an I 
may have the higher hand, that I make mine avow to God, thou 
shalt have death for it, for it were pity ye lived any longer. 


Right so he went in and took his harness, and mounted upon 
his horse, and came to-fore him and said: Bors, keep thee from me, 
for I shall do to thee as I would to a felon or a traitor, for ye be the 
untruest knight that ever came out of so worthy an house as was 
King Bors de Ganis which was our father, therefore start upon thy 
horse, and so shall ye be most at your advantage. And but if ye 
will I will run upon you thereas ye stand upon foot, and so the 
shame shall be mine and the harm yours, but of that shame ne 
reck I nought. 

When Sir Bors saw that he must fight with his brother or else 
to die, he nist what to do; then his heart counselled him not 
thereto, inasmuch as Lionel was born or he, wherefore he ought 
to bear him reverence; yet kneeled he down afore Lionel’s horse’s 
feet, and said: Fair sweet brother, have mercy upon me and slay 
me not, and have in remembrance the great love which ought to 
be between us twain. What Sir Bors said to Lionel he rought not, 
for the fiend had brought him in such a will that he should slay 
him. Then when Lionel saw he would none other, and that he 
would not have risen to give him battle, he rashed over him so 
that he smote Bors with his horse, feet upward, to the earth, and 
hurt him so sore that he swooned of distress, the which he felt in 
himself to have died without confession. So when Lionel saw this, 
he alighted off his horse to have smitten off his head. And so he 
took him by the helm, and would have rent it from his head. Then 
came the hermit running unto him, which was a good man and of 
great age, and well had heard all the words that were between 
them, and so fell down upon Sir Bors. 


we CHAP LER XY oe 


HOW SIR COLGREVANCE FOUGHT AGAINST SIR LIONEL 
FOR TO SAVE SIR BORSS AND HOW THE HERMIT WAS 
SLAIN. 


HEN he said to Lionel: Ah gentle knight, have mercy upon me 
| on thy brother, for if thou slay him thou shalt be dead of 
sin, and that were sorrowful, for he is one of the worthiest knights 
of the world, and of the best conditions. So God help me, said 
Lionel, sir priest, but if ye flee from him I shall slay you, and he 
shall never the sooner be quit. Certes, said the good man, I have 
liefer ye slay me than him, for my death shall not be great harm, 
not half so much as of his. Well, said Lionel, I am greed; and set 
his hand to his sword and smote him so hard that his head yede 
backward. Not for that he restrained him of his evil will, but took 
his brother by the helm, and unlaced it to have stricken off his 
head, and had slain him without fail. But so it happed, 
Colgrevance, a fellow of the Round Table, came at that time thither 
as Our Lord’s will was. And when he saw the good man slain he 
marvelled much what it might be. And then he beheld Lionel 
would have slain his brother, and knew Sir Bors which he loved 
right well. Then stert he down and took Lionel by the shoulders, 
and drew him strongly aback from Bors, and said: Lionel, will ye 
slay your brother, the worthiest knight of the world one? and that 
should no good man suffer. Why, said Lionel, will ye let me? there- 
fore if ye entermete you in this I shall slay you, and him after. Why, 
said Colgrevance, is this sooth that ye will slay him? Slay him will 
I, said he, whoso say the contrary, for he hath done so much against 
me that he hath well deserved it. And so ran upon him, and would 
have smitten him through the head, and Sir Colgrevance ran 
betwixt them, and said: An ye be so hardy to do so more, we two 
shall meddle together. 

When Lionel understood his words he took his shield afore him, 
and asked him what that he was. And he told him, Colgrevance, 


one of his fellows. Then Lionel defied him, and gave him a great 
stroke through the helm. Then he drew his sword, for he was a 
passing good knight, and defended him right manfully. So long 
dured the battle that Bors rose up all anguishly, and beheld how 
Colgrevance, the good knight, fought with his brother for his quar- 
rel; then was he full sorry and heavy, and thought if Colgrevance 
slew him that was his brother he should never have joy; and if his 
brother slew Colgrevance the shame should ever be mine. Then 
would he have risen to have departed them, but he had not so 
much might to stand on foot; so he abode him so long till 
Colgrevance had the worse, for Lionel was of great chivalry and 
right hardy, for he had pierced the hauberk and the helm, that he 
abode but death, for he had lost much of his blood that it was 
marvel that he might stand upright. Then beheld he Sir Bors which 
sat dressing him upward and said: Ah, Bors, why come ye not to 
cast me out of peril of death, wherein I have put me to succour 
you which were right now nigh the death? Certes, said Lionel, that 
shall not avail you, for none of you shall bear others warrant, but 
that ye shall die both of my hand. When Bors heard that, he did 
so much, he rose and put on his helm. Then perceived he first the 
hermit-priest which was slain, then made he a marvellous sorrow 
upon him. 


a= CHAPTER XVI — 


HOW SIR LIONEL SLEW SIR COLGREVANCE, AND HOW 
AFTER HE WOULD HAVE SLAIN SIR BORS. 


HEN oft Colgrevance cried upon Sir Bors: Why will ye let me 
die here for your sake? if it please you that I die for you the 
death, it will please me the better for to save a worthy man. With 
that word Sir Lionel smote off the helm from his head. Then 
Colgrevance saw that he might not escape, then he said: Fair sweet 
Jesu, that I have misdone have mercy upon my soul, for such 


sorrow that my heart suffereth for goodness, and for alms deed 
that I would have done here, be to me aligement of penance unto 
my soul’s health. At these words Lionel smote him so sore that he 
bare him to the earth. So he had slain Colgrevance he ran upon 
his brother as a friendly man, and gave him such a stroke that he 
made him stoop. And he that was full of humility prayed him for 
God’s love to leave this battle: For an it befell, fair brother, that I 
slew you or ye me, we should be dead of that sin. Never God me 
help but if I have on you mercy, an I may have the better hand. 
Then drew Bors his sword, all weeping, and said: Fair brother, God 
knoweth mine intent. Ah, fair brother, ye have done full evil this 
day to slay such an holy priest the which never trespassed. Also ye 
have slain a gentle knight, and one of our fellows. And well wot 
ye that I am not afeard of you greatly, but I dread the wrath of 
God, and this is an unkindly war, therefore God show miracle upon 
us both. Now God have mercy upon me though I defend my life 
against my brother: with that Bors lift up his hand and would have 
smitten his brother. 


t= CHAPTER XVII —= 


HOW THERE CAME,A VOIGE WHIGH:GHARGEDUSIRIB@RS 
TO TOUCH HIM NOT, AND OF A CLOUD THAT CAME 
BETWEEN THEM. 


i then he heard a voice that said: Flee Bors, and touch him 
not, or else thou shalt slay him. Right so alighted a cloud 
betwixt them in likeness of a fire and a marvellous flame, that both 
their two shields brent. Then were they sore afraid, that they fell 
both to the earth, and lay there a great while in a swoon. And 
when they came to themself, Bors saw that his brother had no 
harm; then he held up both his hands, for he dread God had taken 
vengeance upon him. With that he heard a voice say: Bors, go 
hence, and bear thy brother no longer fellowship, but take thy way 


anon right to the sea, for Sir Percivale abideth thee there. Then he 
said to his brother: Fair sweet brother, forgive me for God’s love 
all that I have trespassed unto you. Then he answered: God forgive 
it thee and I do gladly. 

So Sir Bors departed from him and rode the next way to the 
sea. And at the last by fortune he came to an abbey which was 
nigh the sea. That night Bors rested him there; and in his sleep 
there came a voice to him and bade him go to the sea. Then he 
stert up and made a sign of the cross in the midst of his forehead, 
and took his harness, and made ready his horse, and mounted 
upon him; and at a broken wall he rode out, and rode so long till 
that he came to the sea. And on the strand he found a ship covered 
all with white samite, and he alighted, and betook him to Jesu 
Christ. And as soon as he entered into the ship, the ship departed 
into the sea, and went so fast that him seemed the ship went flying, 
but it was soon dark so that he might know no man, and so he 
slept till it was day. Then he awaked, and saw in midst of the ship 
a knight lie all armed save his helm. Then knew he that it was Sir 
Percivale of Wales, and then he made of him right great joy; but 
Sir Percivale was abashed of him, and he asked him what he was. 
Ab, fair sir, said Bors, know ye me not? Certes, said he, | marvel 
how ye came hither, but if Our Lord brought ye hither Himself. 
Then Sir Bors smiled and did off his helm. The Percivale knew him, 
and either made great joy of other, that it was marval to hear. The 
Bors told him how he came into the ship, and by whose admon- 
ishment: and either told other of their temptations, as ye have 
heard to-forehand. So went they downward in the sea, one while 
backward, another while forward, and everych comforted other, 
and oft were in their prayers. Then said Sir Percivale: We lack noth- 
ing but Galahad, the good knight. 


And thus endeth the sixteenth book, which ts of Sir Gawaine, Ector 
de Maris, and Sir Bors de Ganis, and Sir Percivale. And here 
followeth the seventeenth book, which is of the noble knight Sir 
Galahad. 


P art 32 
S ir Galahad 


OW seyth the tale, whan sir Galahad had rescowed sir 

Percyvale frome the twenty knyghtes he rode tho into 
a waste foreyste wherein he dud many journeyes and founde 
many adventures which he brought all to an ende, whereof 
the tale makith here no mencion. 

Than he toke hys way to the see; and on a day, as hit be- 
felle, as he passed by a castell there was a wondir turnemente. 
But they withoute had done so much that they within were 
put to the worse, and yet were they within good knyghtes inow. 

So whan sir Galahad saw tho within were at so grete 
myschyff that men slew hem at the entré of the castell, than 
he thought to helpe them, and put a speare furthe, and 
smote the firste, that he flowe to the erthe and the speare 
yode in pecis. Than he drew hys swerde and smote thereas 
they were thyckyst; and so he dud wondirfull dedys of 
armys, that all they mervayled. 

And so hyt happynde that sir Gawayne and sir Ector de 
Marys were with the knyghtes withoute. But than they 
aspyed the whyght shylde with the rede crosse, and anone 
that one seyde to that othir, 

“Yondir ys the good knyght sir Galahad, the Haute 
Prynce. Now, forsothe, methynkith he shall be a grete foole 
that shall mete with hym to fyght.’ 

But at the last by aventure he cam by sir Gawayne and 
smote hym so sore that he clave hys helme and the coyff of 
iron unto the hede, that sir Gawayne felle to the erthe; but the 
stroke was so grete that hit slented downe and kutte the horse 
sholdir in too. So whan sir Ector saw sir Gawayne downe, 
he drew hym asyde and thought hit no wysedom for to abyde 
hym, and also for naturall love, for because he was hys uncle. 


Thus thorow hys hardynesse he bete abacke all the 
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knyghtes withoute, and than they within cam oute and 
chaced them all aboute. But whan sir Galahad saw there 
wolde none turne agayne, he stale away prevayly, and no 
man wyste where he was becom. 

‘Now, be my hede,’ seyde sir Gawayne unto sir Ector, 
‘now ar the wondirs trew that was seyd of sir Launcelot, that 
the swerd which stake in the stone shulde gyff me such a 
buffette that I wold nat have hit for the beste castell in the 
worlde. And sothely now hit ys preved trew, for never ar 
had I such a stroke of mannys honde.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Ector, ‘mesemyth youre queste ys done, 
and myne ys nat done.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde he, ‘I shall seke no farther.’ 

Than was sir Gawayne borne into the castell, and unarmed 
hym and leyde hym in a rych bedde, and a leche was founde 
to hele hym. And sir Ector wolde nat departe frome hym 
tyll he was nyghe hole. 

And so the good knyght sir Galahad rode so faste that he 
cam that nyght to the castell of Carbonecke. And so hit befelle 
hym that he was benyghted and cam unto an armytayge. So 
the good man was fayne whan he saw he wasaknyghtarraunte. 

So whan they were at reste, there befelle a jantillwoman 
cam and cnokkede at the dore and called sir Galahad. And 
so the good man cam to the dore to wete what she wolde. 
Than she called the ermyte sir Ulphyne and seyde, 

‘I am a jantillwoman that wolde fayne speke with the 
knyght which ys within you.’ 

Than the good man awaked sir Galahad and bade hym 
aryse ‘and speke with a jantyllwoman that semyth she hath 
grete nede of you’. 


Than sir Galahad 'wente to hir] and asked hir what she 
wolde. 
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‘Sir Galahad,’ seyde she, ‘I woll that ye arme you and 
lyght uppon thys horse and sew me, for | shall shew you 
within thys three dayes the hyghest adventure that ever ony 
knyght saw.’ 

So anone sir Galahad armed hym and toke hys horse, and 
commended the e[r]myte to God. 

And so he bade the jantillwoman to ryde, and he wolde 
folow thereas she lyked. So she rode as faste as hir palferey 
myght bere her, tyll that she cam to the see whych was called 
Collybye. And by nyght they com unto a castell in a valey, 
closed with a rennyng watir, whych had stronge wallis and 
hyghe. 

And so she entird into the castell with sir Galahad, and 
there had he grete chere, for the lady of that castell was 
the damesels lady. So was he unarmed. Than seyde the 
damesell, 

‘Madame, shall we abyde here all thys day?” 

‘Nay,’ seyde she, ‘but tylle he hath dyned and slepte a litill.’ 

And so he ete and slepte a whyle, and this mayde than 
called hym and armed hym by torchelyght. And whan the 
mayden was horsed and he bothe, the lady toke sir Galahad 
a fayre shylde and ryche, and so they departed frome the 
castell and rode tylle they cam to the see. And there they 
founde the shippe that sir Bors and sir Percivale was in, 
whych seyde on the shipbourde, 

‘Sir Galahad, ye be wellcom, for we have abydyn you 
longe!’ 

And when he herde them he asked them what they were. 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘leve youre horse hyre, and I shall leve 
myne also.’ 

And toke hir sadils and her brydyls with them, and made 
a crosse on them, and so entird into the ship. And the two 
knyghtes resceyved them bothe with grete joy, and everych 
knew other. 
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And so the wynde arose and drove hem thorow the see 
into a mervayles place, and within a whyle hit dawed. Than 
dud sir Galahad of hys helme and hys swerde, and asked of 
hys felowis from whens com that fayre shippe. 

‘Trewly,’ seyde they, ‘ye wote as well as we, but hit com 
of Goddis grace.’ 

And than they tolde everych to othir of all theyre harde 
aventures, and of her grete temptacions. 

‘Truly,’ seyd sir Galahad, ‘ye ar much bounden to God, 
for ye have escaped ryght grete adventures. Sertes, had nat 
this jantillwoman bene, I had nat come hydir at thys tyme. 
For as for you two, I wente never to have founde you in thys 
straunge contreys.’ 

‘A, sir Galahad,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘if sir Launcelot, your 
fadir, were here, than were we well at ease, for than mesemed 


we fayled nothynge.’ 


‘That may nat be,’ seyd sir Galahad, ‘but if hit pleased 
our Lorde.’ 

By than the shipp had renne frome the londe of Logrys 
many myles. So by adventure hit aryved up bytwyxte two 
rocchis, passynge grete and mervaylous, but there they 
myght nat londe, for there was a swalowe of the see, save 
there was another shippe, and uppon hit they myght go 
withoute daungere. 

‘Now go we thydir,’ seyde the jantillwoman, ‘and there 
shall we se adventures, for so ys oure Lordys wylle.’ 

And wan they com thyder they founde the shippe ryche 
inowghe, but they founde nother man nor woman there- 
in. But they founde in the ende of the shippe two fayre 
lettirs wrytten, which seyde a dredefull worde and a mer- 
vaylous: 

“THOU MAN WHYCH SHALT ENTIR INTO THYS SHIPPE, BE- 
WARE THAT THOU BE IN STEDEFASTE BELEVE, FOR | AM FayTHE. 
AND THEREFORE BEWARE HOW THOU ENTIRST BUT IF THOU 
BE STEDFASTE, FOR AND THOU FAYLE THEREOF | SHALL NAT 
HELPE THE. 
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And than seyde the jantillwoman: 

‘Sir Percivale,’ seyde she, ‘wote ye what I am?’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde he, ‘nay. Unto my wytynge I saw you 
never arst.’ 

‘Wyte ye well,’ seyde she, ‘I am thy syster, whych was 
doughter unto kynge Pellynor, and therefore wete you welle 
ye ar the man that I moste love. And if ye be nat in perfite 
belyve of Jesu Cryste, entir nat in no maner of wyse for 
than sholde ye perish the shippe; for he ys so perfite he 
woll suffir no synner within hym.’ 

So whan sir Percyvale undirstode she was hys verry syster 
he was inwardly glad and seyde, 

‘Fayre sister, I shall entir in, for if I be a myssecreature 
other an untrew knyght, there shall I perische.’ 

So in the meanewhyle sir Galahad blyssed hym and entirde 
thereinne, and so nexte the jantillwoman, and than sir Bors, 
and than sir Percyvale. And whan they were in, hit was so 
mervaylous fayre and ryche [that they mervaylede]. And 
amyddis the shippe was a fayre bedde. And anone sir Gala- 
had wente thereto and founde thereon a crowne of sylke. 
And at the feete was a swerde, rych and fayre, and hit was 
drawyn oute of the sheeth half! a foote and more. 

And the swerde was of dyverse fassions; and the pomell 
was of stoone, and there was in hym all maner of coloures 
that ony man myght fynde, and every of the coloures had 
dyverse vertues. And the scalis of the hauffte were of two 
rybbis of two dyverse bestis; that one was a serpente whych 
ys coversaunte in Calydone and ys calle there the serpente 
of the fynde, and the boone of hym ys of such vertu that 
there ys no hande that handelith hym shall never be wery 
nother hurte; and the other bone ys of a fyssh whych ys nat 
ryght grete, and hauntith the floode of Eufrate, and that 
fyssh ys called Ertanax. And the bonys be of such maner 
of kynde that who that handelyth hym shall have so muche 
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wyll that he shall never be wery, and he shall nat thynke on 
joy nother sorow that he hath had, but only that thynge that 
he beholdith before hym. 

‘AND AS FOR THYS SWERDE, THERE SHALL ‘NEVER! MAN 
BEGRYPE HYM, THAT YS TO SEY, THE HAND, BUT ONE; AND HE 
SHALL PASSE ALL OTHIR.’ 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘I shall assay 
to handyll hit.’ 

So he sette hys honde to the swerde, but he myght nat 
begrype hit. 

“Be my faythe,’ seyde he, ‘now have I fayled.’ 

Than sir Bors sette to hys hande and fayled. 

Than sir Galahad behylde the swerde and saw lettirs lyke 
bloode that seyde: 

‘LaT SE WHO DARE DRAW ME OUTE OF MY SHEETH BUT IF 
HE BE MORE HARDYER THAN ONY OTHER, FOR WHO THAT 
DRAWITH M[E] OUTE, WETE YOU WELLE HE SHALL NEVER BE 
SHAMED OF HYS BODY NOTHER WOUNDED TO THE DETHE.’ 

‘Perfay,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘I wolde draw thys swerde 
oute of the sheethe, but the offendynge ys so grete that I shall 
nat se[tt]e my hande thereto.’ 

‘Now, sirs,’ seyde the jantillwoman, ‘the drawynge of thys 
swerde ys warned to all sauff all only to you. Also thys 
shippe aryved into [the] realme of Logrys, and that tyme 
was dedly warre betwene kyng Labor, which was fadir unto 
the Maymed Kynge, and kynge Hurlaine, whych was a Sare- 
syn. But than was he newly crystened, and so aftirwarde 
hylde hym one of the worthyest men of the worlde. 

‘And so uppon a day hit befelle that kynge Labor and 
kyng Hurlaine had assembeled theire folke uppon the see, 
where thys shippe was aryved. And there kynge Hurlaine 
was discomfite, and hys men slayne. And he was aferde to 
be dede and fledde to thys shippe, and there founde this 
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swerde, and drew hit, and cam oute and founde kynge Labor, 
the man of the worlde of all Crystyn in whom there is the 
grettist faythe. And whan kynge Hurlaine ‘saw kynge 
Labor he dressid this swerde! and smote hym uppon the 
helme so harde that he clave hym and hys horse to the Ferthe) 
with the firste stroke of hys swerde. 

‘And hit was in the realme of Logris, and so befelle there 
grete pestilence, and grete harme to bothe reallmys; for there 
encresed nother corne, ne grasse, nother well-nye no fruyte, 
ne in the watir was founde no fyssh. Therefore men calle 
hit—the londys of the two marchys—the Waste Londe, for 
that dolerous stroke. 

‘And whan kynge Hurleine saw thys swerde so kervey- 
ynge, he turned agayne to fecch the scawberd. And so cam 
into thys shippe and entird, and put up the swerde in the 
sheethe, and as sone as he had done hit he felle downe dede 
afore the bedde. Thus was the swerde preved that never 
man drew hit but he were dede or maymed. So lay he here 
tyll a maydyn cam into the shippe and caste hym oute, for 
there was no man so hardy in the worlde to entir in that 
[shippe] for the defens.’ 

And than behylde they the scawberte, hit besemyd to 
be of a serpentis skynne, and thereon were lettirs of golde 
and sylver. And the gurdyll was but porely to com to, and nat 
able to susteyne such a ryche swerde. And the lettirs seyde: 

‘HE WHYCH SHALL WELDE ME OUGHT TO BE MORE HARDY 
THAN ONY OTHER, IF HE BEARE ME AS TRULY AS ME OUGHTE 
TO BE BORNE. FOR THE BODY OF HYM WHICH I OUGHT TO 
HANGE BY, HE SHALL NAT BE SHAMED IN NO PLACE WHYLE HE 
YS GURDE WITH THE GURDYLL. NOTHER NEVER NONE BE SO 
HARDY TO DO AWAY THYS GURDYLL, FOR HIT OUGHT NAT TO BE 
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DONE AWAY BUT BY THE HONDIS OF A MAYDE, AND THAT 
SHE BE A KYNGIS DOUGHTER AND A QUENYS. AND SHE MUST 
BE A MAYDE ALL THE DAYES OF HIR LYFF, BOTH IN WYLL AND 
IN WORKE; AND IF SHE BREKE HIR VIRGINITE SHE SHALL DY 
THE MOSTE VYLAYNES DETH THAT EVER DUD ONY WOMAN.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘turne thys swerde that we may 
se what ys on the other syde.’ 

And hit was rede os bloode, with blacke lettirs as ony cole 
that seyde: 

‘HE THAT SHALL PRAYSE ME MOSTE, MOSTE SHALL HE FYNDE 
ME TO BLAME AT A GRETE NEDE. AND TO WHOM [| SHOLDE 
BE MOSTE DEBONAYRE SHALL | BE MOST FELON. AND THAT 
SHALL BE AT ONE TYME ONLY.’ 

‘Fayre brother,’ seyde she to sir Percyvale, ‘hit befelle 
afftir a fourty yere aftir the Passion of our Lorde Jesu 
Cryste, that Nacien, th(e) brothir-in-law of kyng Mor- 
dr[a]i[ns], was bore in a towne, more than fourtene dayes 
journey frome his contray, by the commaundemente of oure 
Lorde, into an yle into the partyes of the Weste that men 
clepith the Ile of Turnaunce. 

‘So befelle hit, he founde thys shippe at the entré of a 
roche, and he founde the bedde and the swerde, as we have 
"herd? now. Natforthan he had nat so much hardynesse to 
draw hit. And there he dwelled an eyght dayes, and at the 
nynyth day there felle a grete wynd whych departed hym 
oute of the ile, and brought hym to another ile by a roche. 
And there he founde the grettist gyaunte that ever man 
myght see. And therewith cam that horrible gyaunte to sle 
hym, and than he loked aboute hym, and myght nat fle, also 
he had nothyng wherewith to defende hym. But at the laste 
he ran to the swerde, and whan he saw hit naked he praysed 
hit muche, and than he shooke hit, and therewith hit brake 
in the myddys. 

“A,” seyde Nacien, “the thynge that I moste praysed 
ought I now moste to blame!”’ 
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17 C boren in to a 21 Chit that he 22 C'and this (§ his) suerd 22-23 
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‘And therewith he threw the pecis of the swerde over hys 
bedde, and aftir that he lepe over the bourde to fyght with 
the gyaunte, and slew hym. And anone he entirde into the 
shyppe agayne, and the wynde arose and drove hym thorow 
the see, that by adventure he cam to another shippe where 
kynge Mordrayns was, whych had bene tempted full evyll 
with the fynde, in the Porte of Perelous Roche. 

‘And whan that one saw that other they made grete joy 
aythir of othir. And so they tolde eche other of their adven- 
ture, and how the swerde fayled hym at hys moste nede. 
So whan Mordrayns saw the swerde he praysed hit muche, 
“but the brekyng was do by wyckednesse of thyselffward, 
for thou arte in som synne”’. 

‘And there he toke the swerde and sette the pecis togydirs, 
and they were as fayre isowdred as ever they were tofore. 
And than he put the swerde in the sheeth ayen, and leyde 
hit downe on the bedde. Than herde they a voyce that 
seyde, 

‘“Go ye oute of thys shippe a litill whyle and entir into 
that othir for drede ye falle in dedly synne. For and ye be 
founde in dedely synne ye may nat ascape but perishe!”’ 

‘And so they wente into the othir shippe. And as Nacyen 
wente over the bourde he was smytten with a swerde on the 
ryght foote, that he felle downe noselynge to the shippe- 
bourde. And therewith he seyde, 

* “fA, Good Lorde, how am I hurte!”’ 

‘Than there cam a voice that seyde, ‘Take thou that for 
thy forfette that thou dyddist in drawynge of this swerde! 
Therefore thou hast ressayved a wounde, for thou were never 
worthy to handyll hit: the wrytynge makith mencion.”’’ 

‘In the name of God!’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘ye ar ryght 
wyse of thes wor(d)es.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde she, ‘there was a kynge that hyght Pelleaus, 
which men called the Maymed Kynge, and whyle he myght 
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ryde he supported much Crystyndom and Holy Chyrche. 
So uppon a day he hunted in a woode of hys owne whych 
lasted unto the see, so at the laste he loste hys howndys and 
hys knyghtes sauff only one. 

‘And so he and his knyght wente tyll that they cam 
toward Irelonde, and there he founde the shippe. And 
whan he saw the lettirs and undirstood them, yet he entird, 
for he was ryght perfite of lyff. But hys knyght had no 
hardynes to entir. And there founde he thys swerde, and 
drew hit oute as much as ye may se. So therewith entirde 
a spere wherewith he was smytte(n) thorow both thyghes. 
And never sith myght he be heled, ne nought shall tofore 
we com tohym. Thus’, seyde she, ‘was kyng Pelles, youre 
grauntesyre, maymed for hys hardynes.’ 

‘In the name of God, damesell!’ seyde sir Galahad. 

So they wente towarde the bedde to beholde all aboute hit. 
And abovyn the bed there hynge two swerdys, also there were 
spyndelys whych were whyght as snowe, and othir that were 
rede as bloode, and othir abovyn grene as ony emerawde. 
Of these three colowres were thes spyndyls, and of naturall 
coloure within, and withoute ony pay[n]tynge. 

‘Thes spyndyls’, seyde the damesell, ‘was whan synfull 
Eve cam to gadir fruyte, for which Adam and she were put 
oute of Paradyse. She toke with her the bowgh whych the 
appyll hynge on, than perseyved she that the braunche was 
freysh and grene, and she remembird of the losse which 
cam of the tre. Than she thought to kepe the braunche as 
longe as she myght, and for she had no cofhr to kepe hit in, 
she put hit in the erthe. So by the wylle of oure Lorde the 
braunche grew to a grete tre within a litill whyle, and was 
as whyght as ony snowe, braunchis, bowis, and levys: that 
was a tokyn that a maydyn planted hit. But affter that oure 
Lorde com to Adam and bade hym know hys wyff fleyshly, 
as nature requyred. So lay Adam with hys wyff undir the 


same tre, and anone the tre which was whyght felle to grene 
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os ony grasse, and all that com oute of hit. And in the same 
tyme that they medled togydirs Abell was begotyn. 

‘Thus was the tre longe of grene coloure. And so [hit] be- 
felle many dayes aftir, undir the same tre, Cayme slew Abell, 393” 
whereof befelle grete mervayle, for a[s] Abell had ressayved 
dethe undir the grene tre, he loste the grene colour and 
becam rede; and that was in tokenyng of blood. And anone 
all the plantis dyed thereoff, but the tre grewe and waxed 
mervaylusly fayre, and hit was the most fayryst tre and the 
most delectable that ony man myght beholde and se; and 
so ded the plantes that grewe oute of hit tofore that Abell 
was slayne undir hit. 

‘And so longe dured the tre tyll that Salamon, kynge 
Davythys sonne, regned and hylde the londe aftir his fadir. 
So thys Salamon was wyse, and knew all the vertues of 15 
stonys and treys; also he knew the course of the stirres, and 
of many other dyvers thynges. So this Salamon had an evyll 
wyff, wherethorow he wente there had be no good woman 
borne, and therefore he dispysed them in hys bookis. So 
there answerde a voice that seyde to hym thus: 20 

‘ “Salamon, if hevynesse com to a man by a woman, ne 
rek tho[u] never, for yet shall there com a woman whereof 
there shall com gretter joy toa man an hondred tymes than 
thys hevynesse gyvith sorow. And that woman shall be 
borne of thy lynayge.” 25 

‘So whan Salamon harde thes wordis, he hylde hymself 
but a foole. Tha(n) preff had he by olde bookis the trouthe. 
Also the Holy Goste shewed hym the commynge of the 
glorius Virgyne Mary. 

‘Than asked he the voyce if hit sholde be in the yarde of 
hys lynayge. 

‘ “Nay,” seyde the voyce, “but there shall com a Man 
which shall be a mayde, and laste of youre bloode, and He 
shall be as good a knyght as deuke Josue, thy brother-in- 
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law. Now have I sertefyed the of that thou stondist in 
doute.”’ 

‘Than was Salamon gladde that there shulde com ony 
suche of hys lynayge, but ever he mervayled and studyed 
who that sholde be, and what hys name myght be. So hys 
wyff perceyved that he studyed, and thought she wolde know 
at som season. And so she wayted hir tyme and cam to hym 
and asked hym. And there he tolde her alltogydir how the 
voice had tolde hym. 

‘“‘Well,”’ seyde she, ‘‘I shall lette make a shippe of the 
beste wood and moste durable that ony man may fynde.” 

‘So Salamon sente for carpenters, of all the londe the 
beste. And whan they had made the shippe the lady seyde 
to Salamon, 

‘ “Sir, syn hit ys so that thys knyght oughte to passe all 
knyghtes of chevalry whych hathe bene tofore hym and shall 
com affitir hym, moreover I shall lerne you,” seyde she, “ye 
shall go into oure Lordis temple where ys kyng Davith his 
swerde, youre fadir, whych ys the mervaylouste and the 
sherpyste that ever was takyn in ony knyghtes hondys. 
Therefore take ye that, and take off the pomelle, and thereto 
make ye a pomell of precious stonys; late hit be so suttelly 
made that no man perceyve hit but that they beth all one. 
And aftir make there an hylte so mervaylously that no man 
may know hit, and aftir that make a mervaylous sheethe. 
And whan ye have made all thys I shall lette make a gurdyll 
thereto, such one as shall please me.”’ 

‘So all thys kyng Salamon ded lat make as she devised, 
bothe the shippe and all the remenaunte. And whan the 
shippe was redy in the see to sayle, the lady lete make a grete 
bedde and mervaylous ryche, and sette hir uppon the beddis 
hede coverde with 'sylke!, and leyde the swerde at the feete. 
And the gurdyls were of hempe. 

‘And therewith the kynge was ryght angry. 
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‘Sir, wyte you welle that I have none so hyghe a thynge 
whych were worthy to susteyne "soo hyghe a swerde. And 
a mayde shall brynge other knyghtes thereto, but I wote 
not whan hit shall be ne what tyme.?” 

‘And there she lete make a coverynge to the shippe of 
clothe of sylke, that sholde never rotte for no manner of 
wedir. Than thys lady wente and made a carpynter to com 
to the tre whych Abelle was slayne undir. 

‘ “Now,”’ seyde she, “‘carve me oute of thys tre as much 
woode as woll make me a spyndill.”’ 

‘ “A, madam,” seyde he, “‘thys ys the tre which oure firste 
modir planted.” 

‘ “Do hit,” seyd she, ‘‘other ellis I shall destroy the.” 

‘Anone as he began to worke, there com oute droppis of 
blood; and than wolde he a leffte, but she wolde nat suffir 
hym. And so he toke as muche woode as myght make a 
spyndyll, and so she made hym to take as muche of the grene 
tre, and so of the whyght tre. And whan thes three spyndyls 
were shapyn she made hem to be fastened uppon the syler 
of the bedde. So whan Salamon saw thys he seyde to hys wyff, 

‘Ye have done mervaylously, for thoughe all the worlde 
were here ryght now, they cowde nat devise wherefore all 
thys was made but oure Lorde Hymselff. And thou that 
haste done hit wote nat what hit shall betokyn.” 

‘“Now lat hyt be,” seyde she, “for ye shall hyre per- 
aventure tydynges sonner than ye wene.”’’ 

Now HERE YS A WONDIR TALE OF KYNG SALAMON AND OF 
HYS WYFF. 

‘That nyght lay Salamon before the shippe with litill 
felyship. And whan he was on slepe hym thought there 
com from hevyn a grete company of angels, and alyght into 
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the shippe, and toke water whych was brought by an angell 
in a vessell of sylver, and besprente all the shippe. 

‘And aftir he cam to the swerde and drew lettirs o[n] the 
hylte. And aftir wente to the shippe-bourde and wrote there 
other lettirs whych seyde: ““T'HOU MAN THAT WOLTE ENTIR 
WITHIN ME, BEWARE THAT THOU BE FULLE IN THE FAYTHE, FOR 
I ne aM BuT Fayru anv Be yve.”’ 

‘Whan Salamon aspyed thos lettirs he was so abaysshed 
that he dirst nat entir, and so he drew hym abacke, and the 
shippe was anone shovyn in the see. He wente so faste that 
he had loste the syght of hym within a litill whyle. And 
than a voyce seyde, 

‘“Salamon, the laste knyght of thy kynred shall reste in 
Telhys bedde.” 

‘Than wente Salamon and awaked hys wyff, and tolde her 
the adventures of thys shipp.’ 

Now seyth the tale that a grete whyle [the] three felowis 
behylde the bed and the three spyndyls. Than they were at 
a sertayne that they were of naturall coloures withoute ony 
payntynge. Than they lyfft up a cloth which was above the 
grounde, and there founde a rych purse be semyng. And 
sir Percivale toke hit and founde therein a wrytte, and so 
he rad hit, and devysed the maner of the spyndils and of the 
ship: whens hit cam, and by whom hit was made. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘where shall we fynde the 
jantillwoman that shall make new gurdyls to the swerde?’ 

‘Fayre sirres,’ seyde Percivallis syster, ‘dismay you nat. 
For, by the leve of God, I shall lette make a gurdyll to the 
swerde, such one as sholde longe thereto.’ 

And than opynde she a boxe and toke oute gurdils which 
were semely wrought [with] goldyn thredys, and uppon 
that were sette full precius stonys, and a ryche buckyll of 
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‘Lo, lordys,’ she seyde, ‘here ys a gurdill that ought to be 
sette aboute the swerde. And wete you well the grettist 
parte of thys gurdyll was made of my hayre, whych somme 
tyme | loved well, whyle that I was woman of the worlde. 
But as sone as I wyste that thys adventure was ordayned me, 
I clipped off my heyre and made thys gurdyll.’ 

‘In the name of God, ye be well ifounde!’ seyde sir Bors. 
‘For serteyse ye have put us oute off grete payne, wherein 
we sholde have entirde ne had your tydyngis ben.’ 

Than wente the jantillwoman and sette hit on the gurdyll 
of the swerde. 

‘Now,’ seyde the felyship, ‘what ys the name of the 
swerde, and what shall we calle hit?’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde she, ‘the name of the swerde ys the Swerde 
with the Straunge Gurdyls, and the s[h]Jeeth, Mevear of 
Blood. For no man that hath blood in hym ne shall never 
see that one party of the sheth whych was made of the tree 
of lyff.’ 

Than they seyde, ‘Sir Galahad, in the name of Jesu 
Cryste, we pray you to gurde you with thys swerde which 
hath bene desyred so much in the realme of Logrys.’ 

‘Now latte me begynne,’ seyde Galahad, ‘to grype thys 
swerde for to gyff you corrayge. But wete you well hit 
longith no more to me than hit doth to you.’ 

And than he gryped aboute hit with his fyngirs a grete dele, 
and than she gurte hym aboute the myddyll with the swerde. 

‘Now recke I nat though I dye, for now I holde me one 
of the beste blyssed maydyns of the worlde, whych hath 
made the worthyest knyght of the worlde.’ 


‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘ye have done so muche that ; 


I shall be your knyght all the dayes of my lyff.’ 

Than they wente frome that ship and wente to the other. 
And anone the wynde droff hem into the see a grete pace, 
but they had no vytayle. So hit befelle that they cam on 
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the morne to a castell that men calle Carteloyse, that was in 
the marchys of Scotlonde. And whan they had passed the 
porte the jantillwoman seyde, 

‘Lordys, here be men aryven that, and they wyst that [y]e 
were of kynge Arthurs courte, ye shulde be assayled anone.’ 

‘Well, damesell, dismay you nat,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘for 
He that cast us oute of the rocche shall delyver us frome hem.’ 

So hit befelle, as they talked thus togydir, there cam a 
squyre by them and asked what they were. 

‘Sir, we ar of kyng Arthu[r]s howse.’ 

‘Ys that sothe?’ seyde he. ‘Now, be my hede,’ seyd he, 
‘ye be evyll arayde.’ 

And than turned agayne unto the chyff fortresse, and 
within a whyle they harde an horne blow. Than a jantill- 
woman cam to hem and asked them of whens they were. 
Anone they tolde her. 

‘Now, fayre lordys,’ she seyde, ‘for Goddys love, turnyth 
agayne if ye may, for ye be com to youre dethe.’ 

‘Nay, forsoth,’ they seyde, ‘we woll nat turne agayne, for 
He shulde helpe us into whos servyse we were entred in.’ 

So as they stoode talkynge there cam ten knyghtes well 
armed, and bade hem yelde othir ellis dye. 

‘That yeldyng,’ seyde they, ‘shall be noyous unto you.’ 

And therewith they lete their horsis renne, and sir Perci- 
vale smote the firste, that he bare hym to the erthe, and toke 
hys horse and bestrode hym. And the same wyse dud sir 
Galahad, and al[so] sir Bors served another so; for they 
had no horse in that contrey, for they lefft their horsys whan 
they toke their shippe. 

And so, whan they were horsed, than began they to sette 
uppon them, and they of the castell fledde into stronge 
fortressis, and thes three knyghtes aftir them into the castell; 
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and so alyght on foote, and with their swerdis slew them 
downe, and gate into the halle. 

Than whan they behelde the grete multitude of the people 
that they had slayne, they helde themself grete synners. 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I wene, and God had loved them, 
that we sholde nat have had power to have slayne hem thus. 
But they have done so muche agayne oure Lorde that He 
wolde nat suffir hem to regne no lenger.’ 

‘Yee say nat so,’ seyde Galahad. ‘First, if they mysseded 
ayenst God, the vengeaunce ys nat owris, but to Hym which 
hath power thereoff.’ 

So cam there, oute of a chambir, a good man, which was 
a preste and bare Goddis body in a cuppe. And whan he 
saw hem whych lay dede in the halle he was abaysshed. 
Anone sir Galahad ded of hys 'helme! and kneled adowne, 
and so dud hys two felowis. 

‘Sir,’ seyde they, ‘have ye no drede of us, for we bene of 
kynge Arthurs courte.’ 

Than asked the good man how they were slayne so sud- 
daynly. And they tolde hym. 

‘Truly,’ seyde the good man, ‘and ye myght lyve as longe 
as the worlde myght endure, ne myght ye have done so grete 
almys-dede as this.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘I repente me gretely inasmuch 
as they were crystynde.’ 

‘Nay, repente you nat,’ seyde he, ‘for they were nat 
crystynde. And I shall telle you how that I know of thys 
castell. Here was a lorde erle whos name was Hernox, nat 
but one yere. And he had three sonnys, good knyghtes of 
armys, and a doughter, the fayrist jantillwoman that men 
knew. So tho three knyghtes loved their syster so sore that 
they brente in love. And so they lay by her, magré her hede. 
And for she cryed to hir fadir they slew her, and toke their 
fadir and put hym in preson and wounded hym nye to the 
deth. But [a] cosyn of hers rescowed hym. 

‘And than ded they grete untrouthe, for they slew clerkis 
g C Say ye not soo sayd Galahad for yf 14 C alle abasshed 15 C* his 
helme and Whysand  F (MS. B.N. fr. 120, f. 558", col. 2) oste son heaume 
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and prestis, and made bete downe chapellis that oure 
Lordys servyse myght nat be seyde. And thys same day her 
fadir sente unto me for to be confessed and howseled. But 
such shame had never man as I had thys same day with the 
three bretherne; but the olde erle made me to suffir, for he 
seyde they shold nat longe endure, for three servauntes of 
oure Lorde sholde destroy them. And now hit ys brought 
to an ende, and by thys may you wete that oure Lorde ys 
nat displesed with youre dedis.’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘and hit had nat pleased oure 
Lorde, never sholde we have slayne so many men in so litill 
a whyle.’ 

And they brought the erle Hernox oute of preson into 
the myddis of the hall, the which knew well sir Galahad, 
and yet he sye hym never before but by revelacion of oure 
Lorde. Than began he to wepe ryght tendirly, and seyde, 

‘Longe have I abyddyn youre commynge! But for Goddis 
love, holdith me in youre armys, that my soule may departe 
oute of my body in so good a mannys armys as ye be.’ 

‘Full gladly,’ seyde sir Galahad. 

And than one seyde on hyght, that all folke harde, 

‘Sir Galahad, well hast thou ben avenged on Goddis 
enemyes. Now behovith the to go to the Maymed Kynge as 
sone as thou mayste, for he shall ressayve by the helth whych 
he hath abyddyn so longe.’ 

And therewith the soule departed frome the body. And 
sir Galahad made hym to be buryed as hym ought to be. 

Ryght so departed the three knyghtes, and sir Percivallis 
syster with them. And so they cam into a waste foreyst, and 
there they saw afore them a whyght herte which four lyons 
lad. Than they toke hem to assente for to folow aftir to know 
whydir they repayred. 

And so they rode aftir a grete pase tyll that they cam to 
a valey. And thereby was an ermytayge where a good man 
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dwelled, and the herte and the lyons entirde also. Whan 
they saw all thys they turned to the chapell and saw the 
good man in a relygious wede and in the armour of oure 
Lorde, for he wolde synge masse of the Holy Goste. 

And so they entird in and herde masse; and at the secretis 
of the masse they three saw the herte becom a man, which 
mervayled hem, and sette hym uppon the awter in a ryche 
se'gle, and saw the four lyons were chaunged: one to the 
fourme of man, and another to the fourme of a lyon, and 
the t[h]irde to an egle, and the fourth was changed to an 
oxe. Than toke they her se!gle where the harte sate, and 
wente out thorow a glasse wyndow; and there was nothynge 
perisshed nother brokyn. 

And they harde 'a voyce! say: ‘In such maner entred the 
Sonne of God into the wombe of Maydyn Mary, whos 
virginité ne was perisshed, ne hurte.’ 

And whan they harde thes wordis, they felle downe to 
the erthe and were astoned. And therewith was a grete 
clerenesse. And whan they were com to theirselff agayne, 
they wente to the good man and prayde hym that he wolde 
sey them the trouthe of that vision. 

“Why, what thynge have ye sene?’ 

Anone they tolde hym all. 

‘A, lordys,’ seyde he, ‘ye be wellcom, for now wote I well 
ye beth the good knyghtes whych shall brynge the Sank- 
greall to an ende; for ye bene they unto whom oure Lorde 
shall shew grete secretis. And well ought oure Lorde be 
signifyed to an harte. For the harte, whan he ys olde, he 
waxith yonge agayne in his whyght skynne. Ryght so 
commyth agayne oure Lorde frome deth to lyff, for He lost 
erthely fleysshe, that was the dedly fleyssh whych He had 
takyn inthe wombe ofthe Blyssed Virgyne Mary. And for that 
cause appered oure Lorde as a whyghte harte withoute spot. 
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‘And the four that were with hym ys to undirstonde the 
four Evaungelistis, which sette in wrytynge a parte of Jesu 
Crystes dedys, that He dud somtyme whan He was amonge 
you an erthely man. For wete you welle never arst ne 
myght no knyght knowe the trouthe; for oftyntymes or 
thys hath oure Lorde shewed Hym unto good men and 
to good knyghtes in lyknesse of an herte, but I suppose 
frome henseforthe ye shall se hit no more.’ 

And than they joyed much, and dwelled there all day. 
And uppon the morne, whan they had herde masse, they 
departed and commended the good man to God. And so 
they cam to a castell, and passed. So there cam a knyght 
armed aftir them and seyde, 

‘Lordys, thys jantillwoman that ye lede with you, ys she 
a mayde?’ 

‘Ye, sir,’ seyde she, ‘a mayde I am.’ 

Than he toke hir by the brydyll and seyde, 

‘By the Holy Crosse, ye shall nat ascape me tofore ye have 
yolden the custum of thys castell.’ 

‘Lat her go!’ seyde sir Percivale. ‘Ye be nat wyse, for 
a mayde, in what place she commythe, ys fre.’ 

So in the meanewhyle there cam oute a ten or twelve 
knyghtes armed oute of the castell, and with hem cam 
jantillwomen the which hylde a dyssh of sylver. And than 
they seyde, 

‘Thys jantillwoman muste yelde us the custom of thys 
castell.’ 


‘Why,’ seyde sir Gallahad, ‘what ys the custom of thys 


castell ?’ 


‘Sir,’ seyde a knyght, ‘what mayde passith hereby, sholde 
hylde thys dyshe full of bloode of hir ryght arme.’ 

‘Blame have he,’ seyde Galahad, ‘that brought up such 
customs! And so God save me, also sure mow ye be that 
of this jantillwom[a]n shall ye fayle whyle that I have hele.’ 
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‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Percivale, ‘I had lever be 
slayne.’ 

‘And I also,’ seyde sir Bors. 

‘Be my fayth,’ seyde the knyght, ‘than shall ye dye, for 
ye mow nat endure ayenste us, thoughe ye were the beste 
knyghtes of the worlde.’ 

Than lette they ren ech horse to other, and thes three 
knyghtes bete the ten knyghtes, and than set their hondis 
to their swerdis and bete them downe. Than there cam oute 
of the castell a sixty knyghtes armed. 

‘Now, fayre lordis,’ seyde thes three knyghtes, ‘have 
mercy on youreselff, and have nat ado with us.’ 

‘Nay, fayre lordes,’ seyde the knyghtes of the castell, ‘we 
counceyle you to withdrawe you, for ye ben the beste 
knyghtes of the worlde, and therefore do no more, for ye 
have done inow. We woll lat you go with thys harme, but 
we muste nedys have the custum.’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘for noughte speke ye.’ 

“Well,’ sey they, ‘woll ye dye?’ 

‘Sir, we be nat yet com thereto’, seyde sir Galahad. 

Than began they to meddyll togydirs. And sir Galahad 
with the straunge gurdyls drew his swerde and smote on the 
ryght honde and on the lyffte honde, and slew whom that 
ever abode hym, and dud so mervaylously that ‘there was 
none that sawe hym! they wend he had ben none erthely man, 
but a monstre.! And hys two felowis holpe hym passyngly 
well, and so they helde their journey everych inlycke harde 
tyll hit was nyghe nyght. Than muste they nedis departe. 


So there cam a good knyght and seyde to thes three 
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‘If ye woll com in to-nyght and take such herberow as 
here ys, ye shall be ryght wellcom. And we shall ensure you 
by the fayth of oure bodyes and as we be trew knyghtes to 
leve you in such astate to-morow as here we fynde you, 
withoute ony falsehode. And as sone as ye know of the 
custom, we dare sey Tyle woll accorde therefore.’ 

‘For Goddis love,’ seyde the jantyllwoman, ‘go we thydir, 
and spare nat for me.’ 

‘Well, go we!’ seyde sir Galahad. 

And so they entird into the castell, and whan they were 
alyght they made grete joy of hem. So within a whyle the 
three knyghtes asked the custom of the castell, and where- 
fore hit was used. 

‘Sir, what hit ys we woll sey you the sothe. There ys 
in this castell a jantillwoman, whych both we and thys 
castell ys hers, and many other. So hit befelle many yerys 
agone, there happened on her a malodye, and whan she 
had lyene a grete whyle she felle unto a mesell. And no 
leche cowde remedye her, but at the laste an olde man 
sayde, and she myght have a dysshfulle of bloode of a 
maydyn, and a clene virgyne in wylle and in worke, and 
a kynges doughter, that bloode sholde be her helth for to 
oe her withall. And for thys thynge was thys custom 
made. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Percivallis sister, ‘fayre knyghtes, I se 
well that this jantillwoman ys but dede withoute helpe, and 
therefore lette me blede.’ 

‘Sertes,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘and ye blede so muche ye 
mo(u) dye.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyd she, ‘and I dye for the helth of her I shall gete 
me grete worship and soule helthe, and worship to my 
lynayge; and better ys one harme than twayne. And there- 
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fore there shall no more batayle be, but to-morne I shall 
Tyelde! you youre custom of this castell.’ 

And than there was made grete joy over there, ‘more 
than! was made tofore, for ellis had there bene mortall warre 
uppon the morne; natwithstondynge she wolde none other, 
whether they wolde or nolde. So that nyght were thes three 
felowis eased with the beste, and on the morne they harde 
masse. And sir Percivalis syster bade them brynge forth the 
syke lady. So she was brought forth, whych was full evyll 
at ease. Than seyde she, 

“Who shall lette me bloode?’ 

So one cam furthe and lette her bloode. And she bled 
so muche that the dyssh was fulle. Than she lyfft up her 
honde and blyssed her and seyde to thys lady, 

‘Madam, I am com to my dethe for to hele you. There- 
fore, for Goddis love, prayeth for me!’ 

And with that she felle in a sowne. Than sir Galahad and 
his two felows sterte up to her, and lyffte hir up, and 
staunched hir blood, but she had bled so muche that she 
myght nat lyve. So whan she was awaked she seyde, 

‘Fayre brothir sir Percivale, 1 dye for the helynge of this 
lady. And whan I am dede, | requyre you that ye burye 
me nat in thys contrey, but as sone as I am dede putte me 
in a boote at the nexte haven, and lat me go as aventures 
woll lede me. And as sone as ye three com to the cité of 
Sarras, there to enchyeve the Holy Grayle, ye shall fynde 
me undir a towre aryved. And the[re] bury me in the spiri- 
tuall palyse. For I shalltelle you for trouthe, there sir Galahad 
shall be buryed, and ye bothe, in the same place.’ 

Whan sir Percivale undirstoode thes wordis he graunted 
hir all wepyn[g]ly. And than seyde a voice unto them, 
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‘Lordis, to-morow, at the owre of pryme, ye three shall de- 
parte everych frome other, tylle the aventure brynge you 
unto the Maymed Kynge.’ 

Than asked she her Saveoure, and as sone as she had 
reseyved Hym the soule departed frome the body. So the 
same day was the lady heled whan she was anoynted with 
hir bloode. 

Than sir Percivale made a lettir of all that she had holpe 
them as in stronge aventures, and put hit in hir [r]yght 
honde. And so leyde hir in a barge, and coverde hit with 
blacke sylke. And so the wynde arose and droff the barge 
frome the londe, and all maner of knyghtes behylde hit tyll 
hit was oute of ther syght. 

Than they drew all to the castell, and furthewith there 
fylle a tempeste suddeyne of thundir and lyghtnynge and 
rayne, as all the erthe wolde a brokyn. So halff the castell 
turned up-so-downe. So hyt passyd evensonge or the tempest 
were seased. 

Than they saw tofore hem a knyght armed and wounded 
harde in the body and in the hede, whych seyde, 

‘A, Good Lord, succour me, for now hit ys nede!’ 

So after thys knyght there cam another knyght and a 
dwarff which cryed to h(y)m afarre, 

‘Stonde, ye may nat ascape!’ 

Than the wounded knyght hylde up hys hondys, and 
prayde God he myght nat dye in suche tribulacion. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘I shall succour hym, for His 
sake that he callith on.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I shall do hit, for hit ys nat for you, 
for he ys but one knyght.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘I graunte you.’ 

So sir Bors toke hys ‘horse! and commaunded hym to 
God, and rode after to rescow the wounded knyght. 
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Now TURNE WE TO SIR GALAHAD AND TO SIR PERCIVALL. 


Now turnyth the tale unto sir Galahad and sir Percivall, 
that were in a chapell all nyght in hir prayers, for to save 
hem sir Bors. 

So on the morow they dressed them in their harneys 
toward the castell, to wete what was fallyn of them 'therein!. 
And whan they cam there, they founde nother man nother 
woman that he ne was dede by the vengeaunce of oure 
Lorde. So with that they harde a voice that seyde, 

‘Thys vengeaunce ys for bloode-shedynge of maydyns!’ 

Also they founde at the ende of the cThla!pp'el a chirche- 
yarde, and therein they myght se a sixti fayre tumbis. And 
that place was fayre and so delectable that hit semed hem 
there had bene no tempeste. And there lay the bodyes of 
all the good maydyns which were martirde for the syke lady. 
Also they founde there namys of ech lady, and of what bloode 
they were com off. And all were of kyngys bloode, and 
'twelve! of them were kynges doughtirs. 

Than departed they and wente into a foreyste. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Percivale unto sir Galahad, ‘we muste 
departe, and therefore pray we oure Lorde that we may mete 
togydirs in shorte tyme.’ 

Than they ded of their helmys and kyssed togydir and 
sore wepte at theyre departynge. 


Now TURNYTH THYS TALE UNTO SIR LAUNCELOTT. 
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+= CHAPTER I= 


HOW SIR GALAHAD FOUGHT AT A TOURNAMENT, 
AND HOW HE WAS KNOWN OF SIR GAWAINE AND 
SIR"ECTOR BDE*MazRadsS: 


Ow Saith this story, when Galahad had rescued Percivale from 
Nice twenty knights, he yede tho into a waste forest wherein 
he rode many journeys; and he found many adventures the which 
he brought to an end, whereof the story maketh here no mention. 
Then he took his way to the sea on a day, and it befell as he passed 
by a castle where was a wonder tournament, but they without had 
done so much that they within were put to the worse, yet were 
they within good knights enough. When Galahad saw that those 
within were at so great a mischief that men slew them at the entry 
of the castle, then he thought to help them, and put a spear forth 
and smote the first that he fell to the earth, and the spear brake to 
pieces. Then he drew his sword and smote thereas they were thick- 
est, and so he did wonderful deeds of arms that all they marvelled. 
Then it happed that Gawaine and Sir Ector de Maris were with the 
knights without. But when they espied the white shield with the 
red cross the one said to the other: Yonder is the good knight, Sir 
Galahad, the haut prince: now he should be a great fool which 
should meet with him to fight. So by adventure he came by Sir 
Gawaine, and he smote him so hard that he clave his helm and 
the coif of iron unto his head, so that Gawaine fell to the earth: 
but the stroke was so great that it slanted down to the earth and 
carved the horse’s shoulder in two. 

When Ector saw Gawaine down he drew him aside, and 
thought it no wisdom for to abide him, and also for natural love, 
that he was his uncle. Thus through his great hardiness he beat 
aback all the knights without. And then they within came out and 


chased them all about. But when Galahad saw there would none 
turn again he stole away privily, so that none wist where he was 
become. Now by my head, said Gawaine to Ector, now are the 
wonders true that were said of Launcelot du Lake, that the sword 
which stuck in the stone should give me such a buffet that I would 
not have it for the best castle in this world; and soothly now it is 
proved true, for never ere had I such a stroke of man’s hand. Sir, 
said Ector, meseemeth your quest is done. And yours is not done, 
said Gawaine, but mine is done, I shall seek no further. Then 
Gawaine was borne into a castle and unarmed him, and laid him 
in a rich bed, and a leech found that he might live, and to be whole 
within a month. Thus Gawaine and Ector abode together, for Sir 
Ector would not away till Gawaine were whole. 

And the good knight, Galahad, rode so long till he came that 
night to the Castle of Carboneck; and it befell him thus that he was 
benighted in an hermitage. So the good man was fain when he 
saw he was a knight-errant. Tho when they were at rest there came 
a gentlewoman knocking at the door, and called Galahad, and so 
the good man came to the door to wit what she would. Then she 
called the hermit: Sir Ulfin, | am a gentlewoman that would speak 
with the knight which is with you. Then the good man awaked 
Galahad, and bade him: Arise, and speak with a gentlewoman that 
seemeth hath great need of you. Then Galahad went to her and 
asked her what she would. Then Galahad, said she, I will that ye 
arm you, and mount upon your horse and follow me, for I shall 
show you within these three days the highest adventure that ever 
any knight saw. Anon Galahad armed him, and took his horse, and 
commended him to God, and bade the gentlewoman go, and he 
would follow thereas she liked. 


= CTiAr bE Rae 


HOW SIR GALAHAD RODE WITH A DAMOSEL, AND CAME 
TO THE SHIP°WHEREAS*S I ROBORS AND SIRO PPREIVALE 
WERE IN. 


o she rode as fast as her palfrey might bear her, till that she 
S came to the sea, the which was called Collibe. And at the night 
they came unto a castle in a valley, closed with a running water, 
and with strong walls and high; and so she entered into the castle 
with Galahad, and there had he great cheer, for the lady of that 
castle was the damosel’s lady. So when he was unarmed, then said 
the damosel: Madam, shall we abide here all this day? Nay, said 
she, but till he hath dined and till he hath slept a little. So he ate 
and slept a while till that the maid called him, and armed him by 
torchlight. And when the maid was horsed and he both, the lady 
took Galahad a fair child and rich; and so they departed from the 
castle till they came to the seaside; and there they found the ship 
where Bors and Percivale were in, the which cried on the ship’s 
board: Sir Galahad, ye be welcome, we have abiden you long. And 
when he heard them he asked them what they were. Sir, said she, 
leave your horse here, and I shall leave mine: and took their 
saddles and their bridles with them, and made a cross on them, 
and so entered into the ship. And the two knights received them 
both with great joy, and everych knew other; and so the wind 
arose, and drove them through the sea in a marvellous pace. And 
within a while it dawned. 

Then did Galahad off his helm and his sword, and asked of his 
fellows from whence came that fair ship. Truly, said they, ye wot 
as well as we, but of God’s grace; and then they told everych to 
other of all their hard adventures, and of their great temptations. 
Truly, said Galahad, ye are much bounden to God, for ye have 
escaped great adventures; and had not the gentlewoman been I 
had not come here, for as for you I weened never to have found 
you in these strange countries. Ah Galahad, said Bors, if Launcelot, 


your father, were here then were we well at ease, for then 
meseemed we failed nothing. That may not be, said Galahad, but 
if it pleased Our Lord. 

By then the ship went from the land of Logris, and by adven- 
ture it arrived up betwixt two rocks passing great and marvellous; 
but there they might not land, for there was a swallow of the sea, 
save there was another ship, and upon it they might go without 
danger. Go we thither, said the gentlewoman, and there shall we 
see adventures, for so is Our Lord’s will. And when they came 
thither they found the ship rich enough, but they found neither 
man nor women therein. But they found in the end of the ship 
two fair letters written, which said a dreadful word and a marvel- 
lous: Thou man, which shall enter into this ship, beware thou be 
in steadfast belief, for 1 am Faith, and therefore beware how thou 
enterest, for an thou fail I shall not help thee. Then said the gentle- 
woman: Percivale, wot ye what I am? Certes, said he, nay, to my 
witting. Wit ye well, said she, that I am thy sister, which am daugh- 
ter of King Pellinore, and therefore wit ye well ye are the man in 
the world that I most love; and if ye be not in perfect belief of Jesu 
Christ enter not in no manner of wise, for then should ye perish 
the ship, for he is so perfect he will suffer no sinner in him. When 
Percivale understood that she was his very sister he was inwardly 
glad, and said: Fair sister, I shall enter therein, for if I be a miscrea- 
ture or an untrue knight there shall I perish. 
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HOW SIR GALAHAD ENTERED INTO THE SHIP. AND OF A 
FAIR BED THEREIN, WITH OTHER MARVELLOUS T Palins} 
AND OF A SWORD. 


x the meanwhile Galahad blessed him, and entered therein; and 
lee next the gentlewoman, and then Sir Bors and Sir Percivale. 
And when they were in, it was so marvellous fair and rich that 


they marvelled; and in midst of the ship was a fair bed, and Galahad 
went thereto, and found there a crown of silk. And at the feet was 
a sword, rich and fair, and it was drawn out of the sheath half a 
foot and more;*‘and the sword was of divers fashions, and the 
pommel was of stone, and there was in him all manner of colours 
that any man might find, and everych of the colours had divers 
virtues; and the scales of the haft were of two ribs of divers beasts, 
the one beast was a serpent which was conversant in Calidone, and 
is called the Serpent of the Fiend; and the bone of him is of such 
a virtue that there is no hand that handleth him shall never be 
weary nor hurt. And the other beast is a fish which is not right 
great, and haunteth the flood of Euphrates; and that fish is called 
Ertanax, and his bones be of such a manner of kind that who that 
handleth them shall have so much will that he shall never be 
weary, and he shall not think on joy nor sorrow that he hath had, 
but only that thing that he beholdeth before him. And as for this 
sword there shall never man begrip him at the handles but one; 
but he shall pass all other. In the name of God, said Percivale, ] 
shall assay to handle it. So he set his hand to the sword, but he 
might not begrip it. By my faith, said he, now have I failed. Bors 
set his hand thereto and failed. 

Then Galahad beheld the sword and saw letters like blood that 
said: Let see who shall assay to draw me out of my sheath, but if 
he be more hardier than any other; and who that draweth me, wit 
ye well that he shall never fail of shame of his body, or to be 
wounded to the death. By my faith, said Galahad, I would draw 
this sword out of the sheath, but the offending is so great that I 
shall not set my hand thereto. Now sirs, said the gentlewoman, wit 
ye well that the drawing of this sword is warned to all men save 
all only to you. Also this ship arrived in the realm of Logris; and 
that time was deadly war between King Labor, which was father 
unto the maimed king, and King Hurlame, which was a Saracen. 
But then was he newly christened, so that men held him afterward 
one of the wittiest men of the world. And so upon a day it befell 
that King Labor and King Hurlame had assembled their folk upon 
the sea where this ship was arrived; and there King Hurlame was 


discomfit, and his men slain; and he was afeard to be dead, and 
fled to his ship, and there found this sword and drew it, and came 
out and found King Labor, the man in the world of all Christendom 
in whom was then the greatest faith. And when King Hurlame saw 
King Labor he dressed this sword, and smote him upon the helm 
so hard that he clave him and his horse to the earth with the first 
stroke of his sword. And it was in the realm of Logris; and so befell 
great pestilence and great harm to both realms. For sithen 
increased neither corn, nor grass, nor well-nigh no fruit, nor in the 
water was no fish; wherefore men call it the lands of the two 
marches, the waste land, for that dolorous stroke. And when King 
Hurlame saw this sword so carving, he turned again to fetch the 
scabbard, and so came into this ship and entered, and put up the 
sword in the sheath. And as soon as he had done it he fell down 
dead afore the bed. Thus was the sword proved, that none ne drew 
it but he were dead or maimed. So lay he there till a maiden came 
into the ship and cast him out, for there was no man so hardy of 
the world to enter into that ship for the defence. 


+—— CHAPTER IV = 


OF THE MARVELS OF THE SWORD AND 
OF THE SCABBARD. 


np then beheld they the scabbard, it seemed to be of a 
—_— skin, and thereon were letters of gold and silver. And 
the girdle was but poorly to come to, and not able to sustain such 
4 rich sword. And the letters said: He which shall wield me ought 
to be more harder than any other, if he bear me as truly as me 
ought to be borne. For the body of him which I ought to hang by, 
he shall not be ashamed in no place while he is girt with this girdle, 
nor never none be so hardy to do away this girdle; for it ought not 
be done away but by the hands of a maid, and that she be a king's 
daughter and queen’s, and she must be a maid all the days of her 


life, both in will and in deed. And if she break her virginity she 
shall die the most villainous death that ever died any woman. Sir, 
said Percivale, turn this sword that we may see what is on the other 
side. And it was red as blood, with black letters as any coal, which 
said: He that shall praise me most, most shall he find me to blame 
at a great need; and to whom I should be most debonair shall I be 
most felon, and that shall be at one time. 

Fair brother, said she to Percivale, it befell after a forty year after 
the passion of Jesu Christ that Nacien, the brother-in-law of King 
Mordrains, was borne into a town more than fourteen days’ jour- 
ney from his country, by the commandment of Our Lord, into an 
isle, into the parts of the West, that men cleped the Isle of Turnance. 
So befell it that he found this ship at the entry of a rock, and he 
found the bed and this sword as we have heard now. Not for then 
he had not so much hardiness to draw it; and there he dwelled an 
eight days, and at the ninth day there fell a great wind which 
departed him out of the isle, and brought him to another isle by a 
rock, and there he found the greatest giant that ever man might 
see. Therewith came that horrible giant to slay him; and then he 
looked about him and might not flee, and he had nothing to defend 
him with. So he ran to his sword, and when he saw it naked he 
praised it much, and then he shook it, and therewith he brake it 
in the midst. Ah, said Nacien, the thing that I most praised ought 
I now most to blame, and therewith he threw the pieces of his 
sword over his bed. And after he leapt over the board to fight with 
the giant, and slew him. 

And anon he entered into the ship again, and the wind arose, 
and drove him through the sea, that by adventure he came to 
another ship where King Mordrains was, which had been tempted 
full evil with a fiend in the Port of Perilous Rock. And when that 
one saw the other they made great joy of other, and either told 
other of their adventure, and how the sword failed him at his most 
need. When Mordrains saw the sword he praised it much: But the 
breaking was not to do but by wickedness of thy self-ward, for thou 
art in some sin. And there he took the sword, and set the pieces 
together, and they soldered as fair as ever they were to-fore; and 


there put he the sword in the sheath, and laid it down on the bed. 
Then heard they a voice that said: Go out of this ship a little while, 
and enter into the other, for dread ye fall in deadly sin, for and ye 
be found in deadly sin ye may not escape but perish: and so they 
went into the other ship. And as Nacien went over the board he 
was smitten with a sword on the right foot, that he fell down nosel- 
ing to the ship’s board; and therewith he said: O God, how am I 
hurt. And then there came a voice and said: Take thou that for thy 
forfeit that thou didst in drawing of this sword, therefore thou 
receivest a wound, for thou were never worthy to handle it, as the 
writing maketh mention. In the name of God, said Galahad, ye are 
right wise of these works. 


-— CHAPTER V = 


HOW KING PELLES WAS SMITTEN THROUGH BOTH 
THIGHS BECAUSE HE DREW THE SWORD, AND OTHER 
MARVELLOUS HISTORIES. 


IR, said she, there was a king that hight Pelles, the maimed king. 
S And while he might ride he supported much Christendom and 
Holy Church. So upon a day he hunted in a wood of his which 
lasted unto the sea; and at the last he lost his hounds and his 
knights save only one: and there he and his knight went till that 
they came toward Ireland, and there he found the ship. And when 
he saw the letters and understood them, yet he entered, for he was 
right perfect of his life, but his knight had none hardiness to enter, 
and there found he this sword, and drew it out as much as ye may 
see. So therewith entered a spear wherewith he was smitten him 
through both the thighs, and never sith might he be healed, nor 
nought shall to-fore we come to him. Thus, said she, was not King 
Pelles, your grandsire, maimed for his hardiness? In the name of 
God, damosel, said Galahad. 

So they went toward the bed to behold all about it, and above 


the head there hung two swords. Also there were two spindles 
which were as white as any snow, and other that were as red as 
blood, and other above green as any emerald: of these three colours 
were the spindles, and of natural colour within, and without any 
painting. These spindles, said the damosel, were when sinful Eve 
came to gather fruit, for which Adam and she were put out of 
paradise, she took with her the bough on which the apple hung 
on. Then perceived she that the branch was fair and green, and 
she remembered her the loss which came from the tree. Then she 
thought to keep the branch as long as she might. And for she had 
no coffer to keep it in, she put it in the earth. So by the will of Our 
Lord the branch grew to a great tree within a little while, and was 
as white as any snow, branches, boughs, and leaves: that was a 
token a maiden planted it. But after God came to Adam, and bade 
him know his wife fleshly as nature required. So lay Adam with 
his wife under the same tree; and anon the tree which was white 
was full green as any grass, and all that came out of it; and in the 
same time that they medled together there was Abel begotten: thus 
was the tree long of green colour. And so it befell many days after, 
under the same tree Cain slew Abel, whereof befell great marvel. 
For anon as Abel had received the death under the green tree, it 
lost the green colour and became red; and that was in tokening of 
the blood. And anon all the plants died thereof, but the tree grew 
and waxed marvellously fair, and it was the fairest tree and the 
most delectable that any man might behold and see: and so died 
the plants that grew out of it to-fore that Abel was slain under it. 
So long dured the tree till that Solomon, King David’s son, reigned, 
and held the land after his father. This Solomon was wise, and 
knew all the virtues of stones and trees, and so he knew the course 
of the stars, and many other divers things. This Solomon had an 
evil wife, wherethrough he weened that there had been no good 
woman, and so he despised them in his books. So answered a voice 
him once: Solomon, if heaviness come to a man by a woman, ne 
reck thou never; for yet shall there come a woman whereof there 
shall come greater joy to man an hundred times more than this 
heaviness giveth sorrow; and that woman shall be born of thy 


lineage. Tho when Solomon heard these words he held himself but 
a fool, and the truth he perceived by old books. Also the Holy Ghost 
showed him the coming of the glorious Virgin Mary. Then asked 
he of the voice, if it should be in the yerde of his lineage. Nay, said 
the voice, but there shall come a man which shall be a maid, and 
the last of your blood, and he shall be as good a knight as Duke 
Josua, thy brother-in-law. 
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HOW SOLOMON TOOK DAVID'S SWORD BY THE COUNSEL 
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ow have I certified thee of that thou stoodest in doubt. Then 

was Solomon glad that there should come any such of his 
lineage; but ever he marvelled and studied who that should be, 
and what his name might be. His wife perceived that he studied, 
and thought she would know it at some season; and so she waited 
her time, and asked of him the cause of his studying, and there he 
told her altogether how the voice told him. Well, said she, I shall 
let make a ship of the best wood and most durable that men may 
find. So Solomon sent for all the carpenters of the land, and the 
best. And when they had made the ship the lady said to Solomon: 
Sir, said she, since it is so that this knight ought to pass all knights 
of chivalry which have been to-fore him and shall come after him, 
moreover I shall tell you, said she, ye shall go into Our Lord's 
temple, where is King David’s sword, your father, the which is the 
marvelloust and the sharpest that ever was taken in any knight's 
hand. Therefore take that, and take off the pommel, and thereto 
make ye a pommel of precious stones, that it be so subtly made 
that no man perceive it but that they be all one; and alter make 
there an hilt so marvellously and wonderly that no man may know 
it: and after make a marvellous sheath. And when ye have made 
all this I shall Jet make a girdle thereto, such as shall please me. 


All this King Solomon did let make as she devised, both the ship 
and all the remnant. And when the ship was ready in the sea to 
sail, the lady let make a great bed and marvellous rich, and set her 
upon the bed’s Head, covered with silk, and laid the sword at thie 
feet, and the girdles were of hemp, and therewith the king was 
angry. Sir, wit ye well, said she, that I have none so high a thing 
which were worthy to sustain so high a sword, and a maid shall 
bring other knights thereto, but I wot not when it shall be, nor 
what time. And there she let make a covering to the ship, of cloth 
of silk that should never rot for no manner of weather. Yet went 
that lady and made a carpenter to come to the tree which Abel was 
slain under. Now, said she, carve me out of this tree as much wood 
as will make me a spindle. Ah madam, said he, this is the tree the 
which our first mother planted. Do it, said she, or else I shall 
destroy thee. Anon as he began to work there came out drops of 
blood; and then would he have left, but she would not suffer him, 
and so he took away as much wood as might make a spindle: and 
so she made him to take as much of the green tree and of the white 
tree. And when these three spindles were shapen she made them 
to be fastened upon the selar of the bed. When Solomon saw this, 
he said to his wife: Ye have done marvellously, for though all the 
world were here right now, he could not devise wherefore all this 
was made, but Our Lord Himself; and thou that hast done it wottest 
not what it shall betoken. Now let it be, said she, for ye shall hear 
tidings sooner than ye ween. Now shall ye hear a wonderful tale 
of King Solomon and his wife. 
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A WONDERFUL TALE OF KING SOLOMON AND HIS WIFE. 


HAT night lay Solomon before the ship with little fellowship. 
And when he was asleep him thought there came from heaven 
a great company of angels, and alighted into the ship, and took 


water which was brought by an angel, in a vessel of silver, and 
sprent all the ship. And after he came to the sword, and drew letters 
on the hilt. And after went to the ship’s board, and wrote there 
other letters which said: Thou man that wilt enter within me, 
beware that thou be full within the faith, for Ine am but Faith and 
Belief. When Solomon espied these letters he was abashed, so that 
he durst not enter, and so drew him aback; and the ship was anon 
shoven in the sea, and he went so fast that he lost sight of him 
within a little while. And then a little voice said: Solomon, the last 
knight of thy lineage shall rest in this bed. Then went Solomon and 
awaked his wife, and told her of the adventures of the ship. 

Now saith the history that a great while the three fellows beheld 
the bed and the three spindles. Then they were at certain that they 
were of natural colours without painting. Then they lift up a cloth 
which was above the ground, and there found a rich purse by 
seeming. And Percivale took it, and found therein a writ and so he 
read it, and devised the manner of the spindles and of the ship, 
whence it came, and by whom it was made. Now, said Galahad, 
where shall we find the gentlewoman that shall make new girdles 
to the sword? Fair sir, said Percivale’s sister, dismay you not, for by 
the leave of God I shall let make a girdle to the sword, such one 
as shall long thereto. And then she opened a box, and took out 
girdles which were seemly wrought with golden threads, and upon 
that were set full precious stones, and a rich buckle of gold. Lo, 
lords, said she, here is a girdle that ought to be set about the sword. 
And wit ye well the greatest part of this girdle was made of my 
hair, which I loved well while that I was a woman of the world. 
But as soon as I wist that this adventure was ordained me I clipped 
off my hair, and made this girdle in the name of God. Ye be well 
found, said Sir Bors, for certes ye have put us out of great pain, 
wherein we should have entered ne had your tidings been. 

Then went the gentlewoman and set it on the girdle of the 
sword. Now, said the fellowship, what is the name of the sword, 
and what shall we call it? Truly, said she, the name of the sword 
is the Sword with the Strange Girdles; and the sheath, Mover of 
Blood: for no man that hath blood in him ne shall never see the 


one part of the sheath which was made of the Tree of hife. Then 
they said to Galahad: In the name of Jesu Christ, and pray you that 
ye gird you with this sword which hath been desired so much in 
the realm of Logris. Now let me begin, said Galahad, to grip this 
sword for to give you courage; but wit ye well it longeth no more 
to me than it doth to you. And then he gripped about it with his 
fingers a great deal; and then she girt him about the middle with 
the sword. Now reck I not though I die, for now I hold me one of 
the blessed maidens of the world, which hath made the worthiest 
knight of the world. Damosel, said Galahad, ye have done so much 
that I shall be your knight all the days of my life. 

Then they went from that ship, and went to the other. And anon 
the wind drove them into the sea a great pace, but they had no 
victuals: but it befell that they came on the morn to a castle that 
men call Carteloise, that was in the marches of Scotland. And when 
they had passed the port, the gentlewoman said: Lords, here be 
men arriven that, an they wist that ye were of King Arthur's court, 
ye should be assailed anon. Damosel, said Galahad, He that cast us 
out of the rock shall deliver us from them. 
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HOW GALAHAD AND. HIS FELLOWS CAME TO: GASPIE 
AND HOW THEY WERE FOUGHT WITHAL, AND HOW 
THEY SLEW THEIR ADVERSARIES, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


S 0 it befell as they spoke thus there came a squire by them, and 
asked what they were; and they said they were of King Arthur's 
house. Is that sooth? said he. Now by my head, said he, ye be ill 
arrayed; and then turned he again unto the cliff fortress. And 
within a while they heard an horn blow. Then a gentlewoman 
came to them, and asked them of whence they were; and they told 
her. Fair lords, said she, for God's love turn again if ye may, for ye 
be come unto your death. Nay, they said, we will not turn again, 


for He shall help us in whose service we be entered in. Then as 
they stood talking there came knights well armed, and bade them 
yield them or else to die. That yielding, said they, shall be noyous 
to you. And therewith they let their horses run, and Sir Percivale 
smote the foremost to the earth, and took his horse, and mounted 
thereupon, and the same did Galahad. Also Bors served another 
so, for they had no horses in that country, for they left their horses 
when they took their ship in other countries. And so when they 
were horsed then began they to set upon them; and they of the 
castle fled into the strong fortress, and the three knights after them 
into the castle, and so alighted on foot, and with their swords slew 
them down, and gat into the hall. 

Then when they beheld the great multitude of people that they 
had slain, they held themself great sinners. Certes, said Bors, | 
ween an God had loved them that we should not have had power 
to have slain them thus. But they have done so much against Our 
Lord that He would not suffer them to reign no longer. Say ye not 
so, said Galahad, for if they misdid against God, the vengeance is 
not ours, but to Him which hath power thereof. 

So came there out of a chamber a good man which was a priest, 
and bare God’s body in a cup. And when he saw them which lay 
dead in the hall he was all abashed; and Galahad did off his helm 
and kneeled down, and so did his two fellows. Sir, said they, have 
ye no dread of us, for we be of King Arthur’s court. Then asked 
the good man how they were slain so suddenly, and they told it 
him. Truly, said the good man, an ye might live as long as the world 
might endure, ne might ye have done so great an alms-deed as 
this. Sir, said Galahad, I repent me much, inasmuch as they were 
christened. Nay, repent you not, said he, for they were not chris- 
tened, and I shall tell you how that I wot of this castle. Here was 
Lord Earl Hernox not but one year, and he had three sons, good 
knights of arms, and a daughter, the fairest gentlewoman that men 
knew. So those three knights loved their sister so sore that they 
brent in love, and so they lay by her, maugre her head. And for 
she cried to her father they slew her, and took their father and put 
him in prison, and wounded him nigh to the death, but a cousin 


of hers rescued him. And then did they great untruth: they slew 
clerks and priests, and made beat down chapels, that Our Lord’s 
service might not be served nor said. And this same day her father 
sent to me for to be confessed and houseled; but such shame had 
never man as I had this day with the three brethren, but the ear! 
bade me suffer, for he said they should not long endure, for three 
servants of Our Lord should destroy them, and now it is brought 
to an end. And by this may ye wit that Our Lord is not displeased 
with your deeds. Certes, said Galahad, an it had not pleased Our 
Lord, never should we have slain so many men in so little a while. 

And then they brought the Earl Hernox out of prison into the 
midst of the hall, that knew Galahad anon, and yet he saw him 
never afore but by revelation of Our Lord. 
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HOW THE THREE@KNIGH TS WT HP Be 1 VALE SS SISDER, 
CAME UNTO THE SAME FOREST, AND OF AN HART AND 
FOUR. LIONSPAND OTHER PRENGS 


HEN began he to weep right tenderly, and said: Long have I 
5 mp your coming, but for God’s love hold me in your arms, 
that my soul may depart out of my body in so good a man’s arms 
as ye be. Gladly, said Galahad. And then one said on high, that all 
heard: Galahad, well hast thou avenged me on God’s enemies. Now 
behoveth thee to go to the Maimed King as soon as thou mayest, 
for he shall receive by thee health which he hath abiden so long. 
And therewith the soul departed from the body, and Galahad made 
him to be buried as him ought to be. 

Right so departed the three knights, and Percivale’s sister with 
them. And so they came into a waste forest, and there they saw 
afore them a white hart which four lions led. Then they took them 
to assent for to follow after for to know whither they repaired; and 
so they rode after a great pace till that they came to a valley, and 


thereby was an hermitage where a good man dwelled, and the hart 
and the lions entered also. So when they saw all this they turned 
to the chapel, and saw the good man in a religious weed and in 
the armour of Our Lord, for he would sing mass of the Holy Ghost; 
and so they entered in and heard mass. And at the secrets of the 
mass they three saw the hart become a man, the which marvelled 
them, and set him upon the altar in a rich siege; and saw the four 
lions were changed, the one to the form of a man, the other to the 
form of a lion, and the third to an eagle, and the fourth was 
changed unto an ox. Then took they their siege where the hart sat, 
and went out through a glass window, and there was nothing 
perished nor broken; and they heard a voice say: In such a manner 
entered the Son of God in the womb of a maid Mary, whose virgin- 
ity ne was perished he hurt. And when they heard these words 
they fell down to the earth and were astonied; and therewith was 
a great clearness. 

And when they were come to theirself again they went to the 
good man and prayed him that he would say them truth. What 
thing have ye seen? said he. And they told him all that they had 
seen. Ah lords, said he, ye be welcome; now wot I well ye be the 
good knights the which shall bring the Sangreal to an end; for ye 
be they unto whom Our Lord shall shew great secrets. And well 
ought Our Lord be signified to an hart, for the hart when he is old 
he waxeth young again in his white skin. Right so cometh again 
Our Lord from death to life, for He lost earthly flesh that was the 
deadly flesh, which He had taken in the womb of the blessed Virgin 
Mary; and for that cause appeared Our Lord as a white hart with- 
out spot. And the four that were with Him is to understand the 
four evangelists which set in writing a part of Jesu Christ’s deeds 
that He did sometime when He was among you an earthly man; 
for wit ye well never erst ne might no knight know the truth, for 
ofttimes or this Our Lord showed Him unto good men and unto 
good knights, in likeness of an hart, but I suppose from henceforth 
ye shall see no more. And then they joyed much, and dwelled there 
all that day. And upon the morrow when they had heard mass they 
departed and commended the good man to God: and so they came 


to a castle and passed by. So there came a knight armed after them 
and said: Lords, hark what I shall say to you. 


+= CHAPTER X = 


HOW THEY WERE DES|RED*OFM0STRANGE CUSTOM erat: 
WHICH THEY’WOQULDIN@PMOBEY wri PRE PORES iti 
FOUGHT AND SLEW MANY KNIGHTS. 


HIS gentlewoman that ye lead with you is a maid? Sir, said she, 
sb maid I am. Then he took her by the bridle and said: By the 
Holy Cross, ye shall not escape me to-fore ye have yolden the 
custom of this castle. Let her go, said Percivale, ye be not wise, for 
a maid in what place she cometh is free. So in the meanwhile there 
came out a ten or twelve knights armed, out of the castle, and with 
them came gentlewomen which held a dish of silver. And then 
they said: This genthewoman must yield us the custom of this castle. 
Sir, said a knight, what maid passeth hereby shall give this dish full 
of blood of her right arm. Blame have ye, said Galahad, that 
brought up such customs, and so God me save, I ensure you of this 
gentlewoman ye shall fail while that I live. So God me help, said 
Percivale, I had liefer be slain. And I also, said Sir Bors. By my 
troth, said the knight, then shall ye die, for ye may not endure 
against us though ye were the best knights of the world. 

Then let they run each to other, and the three fellows beat the 
ten knights, and then set their hands to their swords and beat them 
down and slew them. Then there came out of the castle a three 
score knights armed. Fair lords, said the three fellows, have mercy 
on yourself and have not ado with us. Nay, fair lords, said the 
knights of the castle, we counsel you to withdraw you, for ye be 
the best knights of the world, and therefore do no more, for ye 
have done enough. We will let you go with this harm, but we must 
needs have the custom. Certes, said Galahad, for nought speak ye. 
Well, said they, will ye die? We be not yet come thereto, said 


Galahad. Then began they to meddle together, and Galahad, with 
the strange girdles, drew his sword, and smote on the right hand 
and on the left hand, and slew what that ever abode him, and did 
such marvels that there was none that saw him but weened he had 
been none earthly man, but a monster. And his two fellows halp 
him passing well, and so they held the journey everych in like hard 
till it was night: then must they needs depart. 

So came in a good knight, and said to the three fellows: If ye 
will come in to-night and take such harbour as here is ye shall be 
right welcome, and we shall ensure you by the faith of our bodies, 
and as we be true knights, to leave you in such estate to-morrow 
as we find you, without any falsehood. And as soon as ye know of 
the custom we dare say ye will accord therefore. For God’s love, 
said the gentlewoman, go thither and spare not for me. Go we, said 
Galahad; and so they entered into the chapel. And when they were 
alighted they made great joy of them. So within a while the three 
knights asked the custom of the castle and wherefore it was. What 
it is, said they, we will say you sooth. 


-— CHAPTER XI = 


LOWeSIROREREGIVADES SISTEReBEEDeA DISH FULL OF 
BL@QD FOR TO HEAL A LADY, WHEREFORE SHE DIED: 
AND HOW THAT THE BODY WAS PUT IN A SHIP. 


HERE is in this castle a gentlewoman which we and this castle 
‘Te hers, and many other. So it befell many years agone there 
fell upon her a malady; and when she had lain a great while she 
fell unto a measle, and of no leech she could have no remedy. But 
at the last an old man said an she might have a dish full of blood 
of a maid and a clean virgin in will and in work, and a king’s daugh- 
ter, that blood should be her health, and for to anoint her withal; 
and for this thing was this custom made. Now, said Percivale’s 
sister, fair knights, I see well that this gentlewoman is but dead. 


Certes, said Galahad, an ye bleed so much ye may die. Truly, said 
she, an I die for to heal her I shall get me great worship and soul’s 
health, and worship to my lineage, and better is one harm than 
twain. And therefore there shall be no more battle, but to-morn I 
shall yield you your custom of this castle. And then there was great 
joy more than there was to-fore, for else had there been mortal 
war upon the morn; notwithstanding she would none other, 
whether they wold or nold. 

That night were the three fellows eased with the best; and on 
the morn they heard mass, and Sir Percivale’s sister bade bring 
forth the sick lady. So she was, the whieh was evil at ease. Then 
said she: Who shall let me blood? So one came forth and let her 
blood, and she bled so much that the dish was full. Then she lift 
up her hand and blessed her; and then she said to the lady: Madam, 
Iam come to the death for to make you whole, for God’s love pray 
for me. With that she fell in a swoon. Then Galahad and his two 
fellows start up to her, and lift her up and staunched her, but she 
had bled so much that she might not live. Then she said when she 
was awaked: Fair brother Percivale, I die for the healing of this 
lady, so I require you that ye bury me not in this country, but as 
soon as Iam dead put me in a boat at the next haven, and let me 
go as adventure will lead me; and as soon as ye three come to the 
City of Sarras, there to enchieve the Holy Grail, ye shall find me 
under a tower arrived, and there bury me in the spiritual place; for 
I say you so much, there Galahad shall be buried, and ye also, in 
the same place. 

Then Percivale understood these words, and granted it her, 
weeping. And then said a voice: Lords and fellows, to-morrow at 
the hour of prime ye three shall depart everych from other, till the 
adventure bring you to the Maimed King. Then asked she her 
Saviour; and as soon as she had received it the soul departed from 
the body. So the same day was the lady healed, when she was 
anointed withal. Then Sir Percivale made a letter of all that she 
had holpen them as in strange adventures, and put it in her right 
hand, and so laid her in a barge, and covered it with black silk; and 
so the wind arose, and drove the barge from the land, and all 


knights beheld it till it was out of their sight. Then they drew all 
to the castle, and so forthwith there fell a sudden tempest and a 
thunder, lightning, and rain, as all the earth would have broken. 
So half the castle turned up-so-down. So it passed evensong or the 
tempest was ceased. 

Then they saw afore them a knight armed and wounded hard 
in the body and in the head, that said: O God, succour me for now 
it is need. After this knight came another knight and a dwarf, 
which cried to them afar: Stand, ye may not escape. Then the 
wounded knight held up his hands to God that he should not die 
in such tribulation. Truly, said Galahad, I shall succour him for His 
sake that he calleth upon. Sir, said Bors, I shall do it, for it is not 
for you, for he is but one knight. Sir, said he, I grant. So Sir Bors 
took his horse, and commended him to God, and rode after, to 
rescue the wounded knight. Now turn we to the two fellows. 


s— CHAPTER XII = 


HOW GALAHAD AND PERCIVALE FOUND IN A CASTLE 
MANY TOMBS OF MAIDENS THAT HAD BLED TO DEATH. 


ow saith the story that all night Galahad and Percivale were in 
N: chapel in their prayers, for to save Sir Bors. So on the morrow 
they dressed them in their harness toward the castle, to wit what 
was fallen of them therein. And when they came there they found 
neither man nor woman that he ne was dead by the vengeance of 
Our Lord. With that they heard a voice that said: This vengeance is 
for blood-shedding of maidens. Also they found at the end of the 
chapel a churchyard, and therein might they see a three score fair 
tombs, and that place was so fair and so delectable that it seemed 
them there had been none tempest, for there lay the bodies of all 
the good maidens which were martyred for the sick lady’s sake. Also 
they found the names of everych, and of what blood they were 
come, and all were of king’s blood, and twelve of them were kings’ 


daughters. Then they departed and went into a forest. Now, said 
Percivale unto Galahad, we must depart, so pray we Our Lord that 
we may meet together in short time: then they did off their helms 
and kissed together, and wept at their departing. 


P art 33 
T he Castle of C orbenic 


OW seyth the tale that whan sir Launcelot was com 

to the watir of Mortays as hit ysreherced before, he was 
in grete perell. And so he leyde hym downe and slepte, and 
toke the adventure that God wolde sende hym. So whan he 
was aslepe there cam a vision unto hym that seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot, aryse up and take thyne armour, and entir 
into the firste shippe that thou shalt fynde!’ 

And whan he herde thes wordys he sterte up and saw 
grete clerenesse aboute hym, and than he lyffte up hys honde 
and blyssed hym. And so toke hys armys and made hym 
redy. 

And at the laste he cam by a stronde and founde a shippe 
withoute sayle other ore. And as sone as he was within the 
shippe, there he had the moste swettnes that ever he felte, 
and he was fulfylled with all thynge that he thought on 
other desyred. Than he seyde, 

‘Swete Fadir, Jesu Cryste! I wote natt what joy I am in, 
for thys passith all erthely joyes that ever I was in.’ 

And so in thys joy [he] leyde hym downe to the shippe- 
bourde and slepte tyll day. And whan he awooke he founde 
there a fayre bed, and therein lyynge a jantillwoman dede, 
which was sir Percivalles sister. And as sir Launcelot avised 
her, he aspyed in hir ryght honde 'a wrytte! whych he rad, 
that tolde hym all the aventures that ye have herde before, 
and of what lynayge she was com. 

So with thys jantillwoman sir Launcelot was a moneth 
and more. If ye wold aske how he lyved, for He that fedde 
the 'peple! of Israel with manna in deserte, so was he fedde, 
for every day, whan he had seyde hys prayers, he was 
susteyned with the grace of the Holy Goste. 

And so on a !nyght! he wente to play hym by the watirs 
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syde, for he was somwhat wery of the shippe. And than he 
lystened and herde an ‘hors! com and one rydyng uppon 
hym, and whan he cam nyghe hym semed a knyght, and 
so he late hym passe and wente thereas the ship was. And 
there he alyght and toke the sadyll and the brydill, and put 
the horse frome hym, and so wente into the shyppe. 

And than sir Launcelot dressed hym unto the shippe and 
seyde, 

‘Sir, ye be wellcom!’ 

And he answerd, and salewed hym agayne and seyde, 

‘Sir, what ys youre name? For much my herte gevith 
unto you.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde he, ‘my name ys sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘than be ye wellcom! For ye were the 
begynner of me in thys worlde.’ 

‘A, sir, ar ye sir Galahad?’ 

“Ye, forsothe.’ 

And so he kneled downe and askyd hym hys blyssynge. 
And aftir that toke of hys helme and kyssed hym, and there 
was grete joy betwyxte them, for no tunge can telle what joy 
was betwyxte them. And there every of them tolde othir the 
aventures that had befalle them syth that they departed 
frome the courte. 

And anone as sir Galahad saw the jantillwoman dede in the 
bedde he knew her well, and seyde grete worship of hir, 
that she was one of the beste maydyns lyvyng and hit was 
grete pité of hir dethe. 

But whan sir Launcelot herde how the mervayles swerde 
was gotyn and who made hit, and all the mervayles rehersed 
afore, than he prayd sir Galahad that he wolde shew hym 
the swerde. And so he brought hit forth and kyssed the 
pomell and the hiltis and the scawberde. 
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‘Truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘never arste knew I of so 
hyghe adventures done, and so mervalous stronge.’ 

So dwelled sir Launcelot [and] Galahad within that shippe 
halff [a yere, and served God dayly and] nyghtly with all 
their power. [And often they aryved in yles ferre] frome 
folke, where th[ere repayred none but wylde beestes, and 
ther] they founde many [straunge adventures and peryllous 
which they] brought to an end. [But for tho adventures 
were with wylde beestes] and nat in the q[uest of the 
Sancgreal, therfor the tale ma]kith here [no] mencifon 
therof; for it wolde be to longe to telle of alle tho adventures 
that befelle] them. 

So aftir, [on a Mondaye, hit befelle that they aryved in 
the] edge of a forey[ste tofore a crosse. And thenne sawe 
they a knyghte] armed all in [whyte, and was rychely horsed, 
and ledde in his] ryght hond [a whyte hors. And so he cam 
to the shyp and] salewed the two knyghtes in the Hyghe 
Lordis behalff, and seyde unto sir Galahad, 

‘Sir, ye have bene longe inowe with youre fadir. There- 
fore com oute of the shippe, and take thys horse, and go where 
the aventures shall lede you in the queste of the Sankgreall.’ 

Than he wente to hys fadir and kyste hym swetely and seyde, 

‘Fayre swete fadir, 1 wote nat whan I shall se you more 
tyll I se the body of Jesu Cryste.’ 

‘Now, for Goddis love,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘pray to the 
Fadir that He holde me stylle in Hys servyse.’ 

And so he toke hys horse, and there they hard a voyce 
that seyde, 

‘Every of you thynke for to do welle, for nevermore shall 
one se another off you before the dredefull day of doome.’ 

‘Now, my sonne, sir Galahad, sith we shall departe and 
nother of us se other more, I pray to that Hyghe Fadir, 
conserve me and you bothe.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘no prayer avaylith so much as 
youres.” | ) os 

And therewith sir Galahad entird into the foreyste. And 
the wynde arose and drove sir Launcelot more than a moneth 
thorow the se, where he sleped but litill, but prayde to God 
that he myght se som tydynges of the Sankgreall. 

So hit befelle on a nyght, at mydnyght, he aryved before a 
castell, on the backe [syde whiche was ry]ch and fayre, and 
there was a posterne [opened toward the see, and was open] 
withoute ony kepynge, save two [lyons kept the entré; and 
the moon]e shone ryght clere. A[none sir Launcelot herd 
a voyce that] seyde, 

‘Launcelot, go oute [of this shyp, and entre into the 
castel] where thou shalte [see a grete parte of thy de- 
Sie. 

a Thenne he ran] to hys armys and [so armed hym, and so 
wente to the gate and] saw the lyons. [Thenne sette he hand 
to his suerd and drjew hit. So there cam [a dwerf sodenly 
and smote hym th]e arme so sore [that the suerd felle oute 
of his hand. Then] herde he a voice [say, 

‘O, man of evylle feyth and poure byleve]! Wherefore 
trustist thou more on thy harneyse than in thy Maker? For 
He myght more avayle the than thyne armour, in what 
servyse that thou arte sette in.’ 

Than seyde sir Launcelot, 

‘Fayre Fader, Jesu Cryste! I thanke The of Thy grete 
mercy that Thou reprevyst me of my myssedede. Now se I 
that Thou holdiste me for one of Thy servauntes.’ 

Than toke he hys swerde agayne and put hit up in hys 
sheethe, and made a crosse in hys forehede, and cam to the 
lyons. And they made sembelaunte to do hym harme. Nat- 
withstondynge he passed by them withoute hurte, and 
entird into the castell to the chyeff fortresse. And there were 
they all at reste. 

Than sir Launcelot entred so armed, for he founde no 
gate nor doore but hit was opyn. And at the laste he founde 
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a chambir whereof the doore was shutte, and he sett hys 
honde thereto to have opened hit, but he myght nat. Than (15) 
he enforced hym myckyll to undo the doore. Than he 
lystened and herde a voice whych sange so swetly that hit 
ng none erthely thynge, and hym thought the voice 
seyde, 

‘Joy and honoure be to the Fadir of Hevyn.’ 

Than sir Launcelot kneled adowne tofore the chambir 
dore, for well wyst he that there was the Sankgreall within 
that chambir. Than seyde he, 10 

‘Fayre swete Fadir, Jesu Cryste! If ever I dud thynge 
that plesed The, Lorde, for Thy pité ne have [me] nat in 
dispite for my synnes done byforetyme, and that Thou shew 
me somthynge of that I seke.’ 

And with that he saw the chambir dore opyn, and there 15 
cam oute a grete clerenesse, that the house was as bryght as 
all the tourcheis of the worlde had bene there. So cam he to 
the chambir doore and wolde have entird. And anone a 
voice seyde unto hym, 

‘Sir Launcelot, flee and entir nat, for thou ought nat 20 
to do hit! For and if thou entir thou shalt forthynke 401° 
hit.’ 

Than he withdrew hym aback ryght hevy. 

Than loked he up into the myddis of the chambir and saw 
a table of sylver, and the holy vessell coverde with rede 25 
samyte, and many angels aboute hit, whereof one hylde a 
candyll of wexe brennynge and the other hylde a crosse and 
the ornementis of an awter. And before the holy vessell he 
saw a good man clothed as a pryste, and hit semed that he 
was at the sakerynge of the masse. And hit semed to sir 30 
Launcelot that above the prystis hondys were three men, 
whereof the two put the yongyste by lyknes betwene the 
prystes hondis; and so he lyffte (hym) up ryght hyghe, and 
hit semed to shew so to the peple. 

And than sir Launcelot mervayled nat a litill, for hym 
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thought the pryste was so gretly charged of the vygoure 
that hym semed that he sholde falle to the erth. And whan 
he saw none aboute hym that wolde helpe hym, than cam 
he to the dore a grete pace and seyde, 

‘Fayre Fadir, Jesu Cryste, ne take hit for no synne if | 
helpe the good man whych hath grete nede of helpe.’ 

Ryght so entird he into the chambir and cam toward the 
table of sylver, and whan he cam nyghe hit he felte a breeth 
that hym thought hit was entromedled with fyre, which smote 
hym so sore in the vysayge that hym thought hit brente hys 
vysayge. And therewith he felle to the erthe and had no power 
to aryse, as he that 'was so araged that! had loste the power 
of hys body and hys hyrynge and syght. Than felte he many 
hondys whych toke hym up and bare hym oute of the chambir 
doore and leffte hym there semynge dede to all people. 

So uppon the morow, whan hit was fayre day, they within 
were rysen and founde sir Launcelot lyynge before the 
chambir doore. All they mervayled how that he com in. 
And so they loked uppon hym, and felte hys powse to wete 
whethir were ony lyffin hym. Andso they founde lyff in hym, 
but he myght nat stonde nother stirre no membir that he had. 

And so they toke hym by every parte of the body and 
bare hym into a chambir and leyde hym in a rych bedde 
farre frome folke. And so he lay four dayes. 

Than one seyde he was on lyve, and another seyde nay, 
he was dede. 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde an olde man, ‘I do you veryly 
to wete he ys nat dede, but he ys as fulle of lyff as the strengyst 


of you! all. Therefore I rede you all that he be well kepte 
tylle God sende lyff in hym agayne.’ 
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So in such maner they kepte sir Launcelot four-and- 
twenty dayes and also many nyghtis, that ever he lay stylle 
as a dede man. And at the twenty-fifth day befylle hym 
aftir mydday that he opened hys yen. And whan he saw 
folke he made grete sorow and seyde, 

“Why have ye awaked me? For I was more at ease than 
Iam now. A, Jesu Cryste, who myght be so blyssed that 
myght se opynly Thy grete mervayles of secretnesse there 
where no synner may be?’ 

‘Whlat! have ye sene?’ seyde 'they aboute hym!. 

‘TI have sene’, seyde! he, ‘grete mervayles that no tunge 
may telle, and more than ony herte can thynke. And had nat 
my synne bene beforetyme, ellis I had sene muche more.’ 

Than they tolde hym how he had layne there four-and- 
twenty dayes and nyghtes. 

Than hym thought hit was ponyshemente for the four- 
fand-twenty! yere that he had bene 'al synner, wherefore 
oure Lorde put hym in penaunce the four-'and-twenty! 
dayes and nyghtes. Than loked Launcelot tofore hym and 
saw the hayre whych he had borne nyghe a yere; for that 
he forthoughte hym ryght muche that he had brokyn his 
promyse unto the ermyte whych he had avowed to do. 

Than they asked how [hit] stood with hym. 

‘Forsothe,’ seyde he, “I am hole of body, thanked be oure 
Lorde. Therefore, for Goddis love, telle me where I am.’ 

Than seyde they all that he was in the castell of Carbonek. 

Therewith com a jantillwoman and brought hym a shirte 
of small lynen clothe; but he chaunged nat there, but toke 
the hayre to hym agayne. 

‘Sir,’ seyde they, ‘the queste of the Sankgreall ys encheved 
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now ryght in you, and never shall ye se of Sankgreall more 
than ye have sene.’ 

‘Now I thanke God,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for Hys grete 
mercy of that I have sene, for hit suffisith me. For, as | 
suppose, no man in thys worlde have lyved bettir than I have 
done to enchyeve that I have done.’ 

And therewith he toke the hayre and clothed hym in hit, 
and aboven that he put a lynen 'shirte!, and aftir that a roobe 
of scarlet, freyssh and new. And whan he was so arayed they 
mervayled all, for they knew hym well that he was sir Launce- 
lot, the good knyght. And than they seyde all, 

‘A, my lorde sir Launcelott, ye be he?’ 

And he seyde, ‘Yee truly, I am he.’ 

Than came worde to the kynge Pelles that the knyght 
that had layne so longe dede was the noble knyght sir 
Launcelot. Than was the kynge ryght glad and wente to se 
hym, and whan sir Launcelot saw hym com he dressed hym 
ayenste hym, and than made the kynge grete joy of hym. 

And there the kynge tolde hym tydynges how his fayre 
doughter was dede. Than sir Launcelot was ryght hevy and 
seyde, 

Ee forthynkith of the deth of youre doughter, for she 
was a full fayre lady, freyshe and yonge. And well I wote 
she bare the beste knyght that ys now on erthe, or that ever 
was syn God was borne.’ 

So the kynge hylde hym there four dayes, and on the 
morow he toke hys leve at kynge Pelles and at all the fely- 
ship, and thanked them of the grete laboure. 

Ryght so as they sate at her dyner in the chyff halle, hit 
befylle that the Sangreall had fulfylled the table with all 
metis that ony harte mygh[t] thynke. And as they sate they 
saw all the doorys of the paleyse and wyndowes shutte with- 
oute mannys honde. So were they all abaysshed. So a 
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knyght whych was all armed cam to the chyeff dore, and 
knocked and cryed, 

‘Undo!’ 

But they wolde nat, and ever he cryed, 

‘Undo!’ 

So hit noyed hem so much that the kynge hymselff arose 
and cam to a wyndow there where the knyght called. Than 
he seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, ye shall nat enter at thys tyme, whyle the 


Sankgreall ys hyre. And therefore go ye into anothir fort- 


resse, for ye be none of the knyghtes of the Quest, but one 
of them whych have servyd the fyende, and haste leffte the 
servyse of oure Lorde.’ na 

Than was he passynge wroth at the kynges wordis. 

‘Sir knyght,’ seyde the kynge, ‘syn ye wolde so fayne 
entir, telle me of what contrey ye be.’ a a 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I am of the realme of Logrys, and my name 
ys sir Ector de Marys, brother unto my lorde sir Launcelot.’ 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde the kynge, ‘me forthynkis 
(sore) [of that I have] seyde, for youre brother ys hereinne.’ 

Whan sir Ector undirstood that hys brother was there, 
for he was the man in the worlde that he moste drad and 
loved, than he seyde, 

‘A, good lorde, now dowblith my sorow and shame! Full 
truly seyde the good man of the hylle unto sir Gawayne and 
to me of oure dremys.’ 

Than wente he oute of the courte as faste as hys horse 
myght, and so thorowoute the castell. 

Than kyng Pelles cam to sir Launcelot and tolde hym 
tydynges of hys brothir. Anone he was sory therefore that 
he wyst nat what to do. So sir Launcelot departed and toke 
hys armys and seyde he wold go se the realme of Logris 
whych (he) had nat sene afore in a yere, and therewith com- 
maunded the kynge to God. 
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And so rode thorow many realmys, and at the laste he 
com to a whyght abbay, and there they made hym that nyght 
grete chere. And on the morne he arose and hard masse, 
and afore an awter he founde a ryche tombe which was newly 
made. And than he toke hede and saw the sydys wryten 
with golde which seyde, 

‘Here lyeth kyng Bagdemagus of Gore, which kynge Ar- 
thurs nevew slew,’ and named hym sir Gawayne. 

Than was nat he a litill sory, for sir Launcelot loved hym 
muche more than ony other (and had hit bene ony other 
than sir Gawayne he sholde nat ascape frome the dethe), 
and seyde to hymselff, 

‘A, lorde God! Thys ys a grete hurte unto kynge Arthurs 
courte, the losse of suche a man!’ 

And than he departed and cam to the abbey where sir 
Galahad dud the aventure of the tombis and wan the whyght 
shylde with the rede crosse. And there had he grete chere 
all that nyght, and on the morne he turned to Camelot where 
he founde kynge Arthure and the quene. 

But many of the knyghtes of Rounde Table were slayne 
and destroyed, more than halff; and so three of them were 
com home, sir Ector, Gawayne, and Lyonell, and many 
other that nedith nat now to reherce. And all the courte 
were passyng glad of sir Launcelot, and the kynge asked 
hym many tydyngis of hys sonne sir Galahad. 

And there sir Launcelot tolde the kynge of hys aventures 
that befelle hym syne he departed. And also he tolde hym 
of the aventures of sir Galahad, sir Percivale, and sir Bors 
whych that he knew by the lettir of the ded mayden, and 
also as sir Galahad had tolde hym. 

‘Now God wolde’, seyde the kynge, ‘that they were all 
three here!’ 

‘That shall never be,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for two of hem 
shall ye never se. But one of them shall com home agayne.’ 


Now LEVITH THYS TALE AND SPEKITH OF sIR GALAHAD. 


11-12 C* not haue escaped (S escared) from dethe to lyf and 14 C conrte 
S courte 16 S Gatahad 21 of them not in C 23 C’neden not to be 
reherced 27 C’ that had befallen 30 also not in C 35 C Now leue we 
this story and speke of Galahad 


a CHAPTER 2). 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT ENTERED INTO THE SHIP WHiBRE 
SIR PERCIVALE’S SISTER LAY DEAD ANIDeH@W oFVESME | 
WITH SIR°GALAHAD, FISSON. 


ow saith the history, that when Launcelot was come to the 

water of Mortoise, as it is rehearsed before, he was in great 
peril, and so he laid him down and slept, and took the adventure 
that God would send him. So when he was asleep there came a 
vision unto him and said: Launcelot, arise up and take thine 
armour, andenterintoth _ up that thou shalt find. And when 
he heard these words he lp and saw great clearness about 
him. And then he lift up his hand and blessed him, and so took his 
arms and made him ready; and so by adventure he came by a 
strand, and found a ship the which was without sail or oar. And 
as soon as he was within the ship there he felt the most sweetness 
that ever he felt, and he was fulfilled with all thing that he thought 
on or desired. Then he said: Fair sweet Father, Jesu Christ, I wot 
not in what joy I am, for this joy passeth all earthly joys that ever 
I was in. And so in this joy he laid him down to the ship’s board, 
and slept till day. And when he awoke he found there a fair bed, 
and therein lying a gentlewoman dead, the which was Sir 
Percivale’s sister. And as Launcelot devised her, he espied in her 
right hand a writ, the which he read, the which told him all the 
adventures that ye have heard to-fore, and of what lineage she was 
come. So with this gentlewoman Sir Launcelot was a month and 
more. If ye would ask how he lived, He that fed the people of Israel 
with manna in the desert, so was he fed: for every day when he 


had said his prayers he was sustained with the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. 

So on a night he went to play him by the water side, for he was 
somewhat weary of the ship. And then he listened and heard an 
horse come, and one riding upon him. And when he came nigh 
he seemed a knight. And so he let him pass, and went thereas the 
ship was; and there he alighted, and took the saddle and the bridle 
and put the horse from him, and went into the ship. And then 
Launcelot dressed unto him, and said: Ye be welcome. And he 
answered and saluted him again, and asked him: What is your 
name? for much my heart giveth unto you. Truly, said, he, my 
name is Launcelot du Lake. Sir, said he, then be ye welcome, for 
ye were the beginner of me in this world. Ah, said he, are ye 
Galahad? Yea, forsooth, said he; and so he kneeled down and asked 
him his blessing, and after took off his helm and kissed him. And 
there was great joy between them, for there is no tongue can tell 
the joy that they made either of other, and many a friendly word 
spoken between, as kin would, the which is no need here to be 
rehearsed. And there everych told other of their adventures and 
marvels that were befallen to them in many journeys sith that they 
departed from the court. 

Anon, as Galahad saw the gentlewoman dead in the bed, he 
knew her well enough, and told great worship of her, that she was 
the best maid living, and it was great pity of her death. But when 
Launcelot heard how the marvellous sword was gotten, and who 
made it, and all the marvels rehearsed afore, then he prayed 
Galahad, his son, that he would show him the sword, and so he 
did: and anon he kissed the pommel, and the hilt, and the scab- 
bard. Truly, said Launcelot, never erst knew | of so high adven- 
tures done, and so marvellous and strange. So dwelt Launcelot and 
Galahad within that ship half a year, and served God daily and 
nightly with all their power, and often they arrived in isles far from 
folk, where there repaired none but wild beasts, and there they 
found many strange adventures and perilous, which they brought 
to an end: but for those adventures were with wild beasts, and not 
in the quest of the Sangreal, therefore the tale maketh here no 


mention thereof, for it would be too long to tell of all those adven- 
tures that befell them. 


4— CHAPTER XIV — 


HOW A KNIGHT BROUGHT UNTO SIR GALAHAD A HORSE, 
AND BADE HIM COME FROM HIS FATHER, SIR 
LAUNCELOT. 


o after, on a Monday, it befell that they arrived in the edge of 
S: forest to-fore a cross; and then saw they a knight armed all 
in white, and was richly horsed, and led in his right hand a white 
horse; and so he came to the ship, and saluted the two knights on 
the High Lord’s behalf, and said: Galahad, sir, ye have been long 
enough with your father, come out of the ship, and start upon this 
horse, and go where the adventures shall lead thee in the quest of 
the Sangreal. Then he went to his father and kissed him sweetly, 
and said: Fair sweet father, I wot not when I shall see you more 
till I see the body of Jesu Christ. I pray you, said Launcelot, pray 
ye to the High Father that He hold me in His service. And so he 
took his horse, and there they heard a voice that said: Think for to 
do well, for the one shall never see the other before the dreadful 
day of doom. Now, son Galahad, said Launcelot, since we shall 
depart, and never see other, I pray to the High Father to conserve 
me and you both. Sir, said Galahad, no prayer availeth so much as 
yours. And therewith Galahad entered into the forest. 

And the wind arose, and drove Launcelot more than a month 
throughout the sea, where he slept but little, but prayed to God 
that he might see some tidings of the Sangreal. So it befell on a 
night, at midnight, he arrived afore a castle, on the back side, which 
was rich and fair, and there was a postern opened toward the sea, 
and was open without any keeping, save two lions kept the entry; 
and the moon shone clear. Anon Sir Launcelot heard a voice that 
said: Launcelot, go out of this ship and enter into the castle, where 


thou shalt see a great part of thy desire. Then he ran to his arms, 
and so armed him, and so went to the gate and saw the lions. Then 
set he hand to his sword and drew it. Then there came a dwarf 
suddenly, and smote him on the arm so sore that the sword fell 
out of his hand. Then heard he a voice say: O man of evil faith and 
poor belief, wherefore trowest thou more on thy harness than in 
thy Maker, for He might more avail thee than thine armour, in 
whose service that thou art set. Then said Launcelot: Fair Father 
Jesu Christ, I thank thee of Thy great mercy that Thou reprovest 
me of my misdeed; now see I well that ye hold me for your servant. 
Then took he again his sword and put it up in his sheath, and made 
a cross in his forehead, and came to the lions, and they made 
semblaunt to do him harm. Notwithstanding he passed by them 
without hurt, and entered into the castle to the chief fortress, and 
there were they all at rest. Then Launcelot entered in so armed, 
for he found no gate nor door but it was open. And at the last he 
found a chamber whereof the door was shut, and he set his hand 
thereto to have opened it, but he might not. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS TO-FORE THE DOOR OF THE 
CHAMBER WHEREIN THE HOLY SANGREAL WAS. 


HEN he enforced him mickle to undo the door. Then he listened 
~ ss heard a voice which sang so sweetly that it seemed none 
earthly thin; and him thought the voice said: Joy and honour be 
to the Father of Heaven. Then Launcelot kneeled down to-fore the 
chamber, for well wist he that there was the Sangreal within that 
chamber. Then said he: Fair sweet Father, Jesu Christ, if ever I did 
thing that pleased Thee, Lord for Thy pity never have me not in 
despite for my sins done aforetime, and that Thou show me some- 
thing of that I seek. And with that he saw the chamber door open, 
and there came out a great clearness, that the house was as bright 


as all the torches of the world had been there. 

So came he to the chamber door, and would have entered. And 
anon a voice said to him: Flee, Launcelot, and enter not, for thou 
oughtest not to do it; and if thou enter thou shalt for-think it. Then 
he withdrew him aback right heavy. Then looked he up in the 
midst of the chamber, and saw a table of silver, and the Holy Vessel, 
covered with red samite, and many angels about it, whereof one 
held a candle of wax burning, and the other held a cross, and the 
ornaments of an altar. And before the Holy Vessel he saw a good 
man clothed as a priest. And it seemed that he was at the sacring 
of the mass. And it seemed to Launcelot that above the priest’s 
hands were three men, whereof the two put the youngest by like- 
ness between the priest’s hands; and so he lift it up right high, and 
it seemed to show so to the people. And then Launcelot marvelled 
not a little, for him thought the priest was so greatly charged of 
the figure that him seemed that he should fall to the earth. And 
when he saw none about him that would help him, then came he 
to the door a great pace, and said: Fair Father Jesu Christ, ne take 
it for no sin though I help the good man which hath great need of 
help. 

Right so entered he into the chamber, and came toward the 
table of silver; and when he came nigh he felt a breath, that him 
thought it was intermeddled with fire, which smote him so sore in 
the visage that him thought it brent his visage; and therewith he 
fell to the earth, and had no power to arise, as he that was so 
araged, that had lost the power of his body, and his hearing, and 
his seeing. Then felt he many hands about him, which took him 
up and bare him out of the chamber door, without any amending 
of his swoon, and left him there, seeming dead to all people. 

So upon the morrow when it was fair day they within were 
arisen, and found Launcelot lying afore the chamber door. All they 
marvelled how that he came in, and so they looked upon him, and 
felt his pulse to wit whether there were any life in him; and so 
they found life in him, but he might not stand nor stir no member 
that he had. And so they took him by every part of the body, and 
bare him into a chamber, and laid him in a rich bed, far from all 


folk; and so he lay four days. Then the one said he was alive, and 
the other said, Nay. In the name of God, said an old man, for I do 
you verily to wit he is not dead, but he is so full of life as the might- 
iest of you all; and therefore I counsel you that he be well kept till 
God send him life again. 


ee CHAP T EReXAV] = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT HAD LAIN FOUR-AND-TWENTY 
DAYS AND AS MANY NIGHTS AS A DEAD MAN, AND 
OTHER DIVERS MATTERS. 


- such manner they kept Launcelot four-and-twenty days and 
all so many nights, that ever he lay still as a dead man; and at 
the twenty-fifth day befell him after midday that he opened his 
eyes. And when he saw folk he made great sorrow, and said: Why 
have ye awaked me, for I was more at ease than J am now. O Jesu 
Christ, who might be so blessed that might see openly thy great 
marvels of secretness there where no sinner may be ! What have 
ye seen? said they about him. I have seen, said he, so great marvels 
that no tongue may tell, and more than any heart can think, and 
had not my sin been here afore me I had seen much more. 

Then they told him how he had lain there four-and-twenty days 
and nights. Then him thought it was punishment for the four-and- 
twenty years that he had been a sinner, wherefore Our Lord put 
him in penance four-and-twenty days and nights. Then looked Sir 
Launcelot afore him, and saw the hair which he had borne nigh a 
year, for that he for-thought him right much that he had broken 
his promise unto the hermit, which he had avowed to do. Then 
they asked how it stood with him. Forsooth, said he, Iam whole of 
body, thanked be Our Lord; therefore, sirs, for God’s love tell me 
where I am. Then said they all that he was in the castle of Carbonek. 

Therewith came a gentlewoman and brought him a shirt of 
small linen cloth, but he changed not there, but took the hair to 


him again. Sir, said they, the quest of the Sangreal is achieved now 
right in you, that never shall ye see of the Sangreal no more than 
ye have seen. Now I thank God, said Launcelot, of His great mercy 
of that I have seen, for it sufficeth me; for as I suppose no man in 
this world hath lived better than I have done to enchieve that I 
have done. And therewith he took the hair and clothed him in it, 
and above that he put a linen shirt, and after a robe of scarlet, fresh 
and new. And when he was so arrayed they marvelled all, for they 
knew him that he was Launcelot, the good knight. And then they 
said all: O my lord Sir Launcelot, be that ye? And he said: Truly I 
am he. 

Then came word to King Pelles that the knight that had lain so 
long dead was Sir Launcelot. Then was the king right glad, and 
went to see him. And when Launcelot saw him come he dressed 
him against him, and there made the king great joy of him. And 
there the king told him tidings that his fair daughter was dead. 
Then Launcelot was right heavy of it, and said: Sir, me forthinketh 
the death of your daughter, for she was a full fair lady, fresh and 
young. And well I wot she bare the best knight that is now on the 
earth, or that ever was sith God was born. So the king held him 
there four days, and on the morrow he took his leave at King Pelles 
and at all the fellowship, and thanked them of their great labour. 

Right so as they sat at their dinner in the chief salle, then was 
so befallen that the Sangreal had fulfilled the table with all manner 
of meats that any heart might think. So as they sat they saw all 
the doors and the windows of the place were shut without man’s 
hand, whereof they were all abashed, and none wist what to do. 

And then it happed suddenly a knight came to the chief door 
and knocked, and cried: Undo; the door. But they would not. And 
ever he cried: Undo; but they would not. And at last it noyed them 
so much that the king himself arose and came to a window there 
where the knight called. Then he said: Sir knight, ye shall not enter 
at this time while the Sangreal is here, and therefore go into 
another; for certes ye be none of the knights of the quest, but one 
of them which hath served the fiend, and hast left the service of 
Our Lord: and he was passing wroth at the king’s words. Sir knight, 


said the king, sith ye would so fain enter, say me of what country 
ye be. Sir, said he, I am of the realm of Logris, and my name is 
Ector de Maris, and brother unto my lord, Sir Launcelot. In the 
name of God, said the king, me for-thinketh of what I have said, 
for your brother is here within. And when Ector de Maris under- 
stood that his brother was there, for he was the man in the world 
that he most dread and loved, and then he said: Ah God, now 
doubleth my sorrow and shame. Full truly said the good man of 
the hill unto Gawaine and to me of our dreams. Then went he out 
of the court as fast as his horse might, and so throughout the castle. 


a ChlAP a ER 2X1) 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT RETURNED TOWARDS LOGRIS, AND 
OF OTHER ADVENTURES WHICH HE SAW IN THE WAY. 


HEN King Pelles came to Sir Launcelot and told him tidings of 

his brother, whereof he was sorry, that he wist not what to do. 
So Sir Launcelot departed, and took his arms, and said he would 
go see the realm of Logris, which I have not seen in twelve months. 
And therewith he commended the king to God, and so rode 
through many realms. And at the last he came to a white abbey, 
and there they made him that night great cheer; and on the morn 
he rose and heard mass. And afore an altar he found a rich tomb, 
which was newly made; and then he took heed, and saw the sides 
written with gold which said: Here lieth King Bagdemagus of Gore, 
which King Arthur’s nephew slew; and named him, Sir Gawaine. 
Then was not he a little sorry, for Launcelot loved him much more 
than any other, and had it been any other than Gawaine he should 
not have escaped from death to life; and said to himself: Ah Lord 
God, this is a great hurt unto King Arthur’s court, the loss of such 
a man. And then he departed and came to the abbey where 
Galahad did the adventure of the tombs, and won the white shield 
with the red cross; and there had he great cheer all that night. 


And on the morn he turned unto Camelot, where he found King 
Arthur and the queen. But many of the knights of the Round Table 
were slain and destroyed, more than half. And so three were come 
home, Ector, Gawaine, and Lionel, and many other that need not 
to be rehearsed. And all the court was passing glad of Sir Launcelot, 
and the king asked him many tidings of his son Galahad. And there 
Launcelot told the king of his adventures that had befallen him 
since he departed. And also he told him of the adventures of 
Galahad, Percivale, and Bors, which that he knew by the letter of 
the dead damosel, and as Galahad had told him. Now God would, 
said the king, that they were all three here. That shall never be, 
said Launcelot, for two of them shall ye never see, but one of them 
shall come again. 

Now leave we this story and speak of Galahad. 


P art 34 
T he M iracle of S ir G alahad 
Ne seyth the tale that sir Galahad rode many journeys 


in vayne, and at the last he com to the abbay where 
kyng Mordrayns was. And whan he harde that, he thoughte 
he wolde abyde to se hym. 

And so uppon the morne, whan he had herd masse, sir 
Galahad com unto kynge Mordrayns. And anone the kyng 
saw hym, whych had layne blynde of longe tyme, and than 
he dressed hym ayenste hym and seyde, 

‘Sir Galahad, the servaunte of Jesu Cryste and verry 
knyght, whos commynge I have abyddyn longe, now enbrace 
me and lette me reste on thy breste, so that I may reste 
betwene thyne armys! For thou arte a clene virgyne above 
all knyghtes, as the floure of the lyly in whom virginité is 
signified. And thou arte the rose which ys the floure of all 
good vertu, and in colour of fyre. For the fyre of the Holy 
Goste ys takyn so in the that my fleyssh, whych was all dede 
of oldenes, ys becom agayne yonge.’ 

Whan sir Galahad harde thes wordys, than he enbraced 
hym and all hys body. Than seyde he, 

‘Fayre Lorde Jesu Cryste, now I have my wylle! Now I 
requyre The, in thys poynte that I am in, that Thou com and 
visite me.’ 

And anone oure Lorde herde his prayere, and therewith the 
soule departed frome the body. And than sir Galahad put 
hym in the erthe as a kynge ought to be, and so departed, 
and cam into a perelous foreyste where he founde the welle 
which boyled with grete wawis, as the tale tellith tofore. 

And as sone as sir Galahad sette hys honde thereto hit 
seased, so that hit brente no more, and anone the hete 
departed away. And cause why that hit brente, hit was a 
sygne of lechory that was that tyme muche used. But that 
hete myght nat abyde hys pure virginité. And so thys was 
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takyn in the contrey for a miracle, and so ever afftir was hit 
called Galahaddis Welle. . 

So by aventure he com unto the contrey of Gore, and into 
the abbey where sir Launcelot had bene toforehonde and 
founde the tombe of kynge Bagdemagus. But he was 
fownder thereoff, for there was the tombe of Joseph of 
Aramathyys son and the tombe of Symyan, where sir 
Launcelot had fayled. Than he loked into a croufte undir 
the mynstir, and there he sawe a tombe which [brente] full 
mervaylously. 

Than asked he the brethirne what hit was. 

‘Sir’, seyde they, ‘a mervalous aventure that may nat be 
brought to an ende but by hym that passith of bounté and 
of knyghthode all them of the Rounde Table.’ 

‘I wolde,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘that ye wolde brynge me 
thereto.’ 

‘Gladly,’ seyde they, and so ledde hym tyll a cave. And 
so he wente downe uppon grecis and cam unto the tombe. 
And so the flamyng fayled, and the fyre staunched which 
many a day had bene grete. 

Than cam there a voice whych seyde, 

‘Much ar ye beholde to thanke God which hath gyven 
you a good owre, that ye may draw oute the soulis of erthely 
payne and to putte them into the joyes of Paradyse. Sir, I 
am of youre kynred, which hath dwelled in thys hete thys 
three hondred wyntir and four-and-fifty to be purged of the 
synne that I ded ayenste Aramathy Joseph.’ 

Than sir Galahad toke the body in his armys and bare hit 
into the mynster. And that nyght lay sir Galahad in the 
abbay; and on the morne he gaff hym hys servyse and put 
hym in the erthe byfore the hyghe awter. 

So departed he frome thens, and commended the brethirn 
to God. And so he rode fyve dayes tylle that he cam to the 
Maymed Kynge. 

And ever folowed sir Percivale the fyve dayes [askynge] 
267 Callahadys 6 for there was the tombe of not in C+ 9 W whichich 
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where he had bene, and so one tolde hym how the aventures 
of Logrus were encheved. So on a day hit befelle that he 
cam oute of a grete foreyste, and there mette they at travers 
with sir Bors which rode alone. Hit ys no rede to aske if 
they were glad! And so he salewed them, and they yelded 
to hym honoure and good aventure, and everych tolde other 
how they had spedde. Than seyde sir Bors, 

‘Hit ys more than a yere and a halff that I ne lay ten 
tymes where men dwelled, but in wylde forestis and in 
mownteaynes. But [God] was ever my comforte.’ 

Than rode they a grete whyle tylle they cam to the castell 
of Carbonek. And whan they were entirde within, kynge 
Pelles knew hem. So there was grete joy, for he wyste well 
by her commynge that they had fulfylled the [quest of the] 
Sankgreall. Than Elyazar, kynge Pelles sonne, brought to- 
fore them the brokyn swerde wherewith Josephe was stryken 
thorow the thyghe. Than sir Bors sette his honde thereto to 
say if he myght have sowded hit agayne, but hit wolde 
nat be. Than he toke hit to sir Percivale, but he had no more 
power thereto than he. 

‘Now have ye hit agayne,’ seyde sir Percivale unto sir 
Galahad, ‘for and hit be ever encheved by ony bodily man, 
ye muste do hit.’ 

And than he toke the pecis and set hem togydirs, and 
semed to them as hit had never be brokyn, and as well as hit 
was firste forged. And whan they within aspyed that the 
aventure of the swerde was encheved, than they gaff the 
swerde to sir Bors, for hit myght no bettir be sette, for he 
was so good a knyght and a worthy man. 

And a litill before evyn the swerde arose, grete and 
merevaylous, and was full of grete hete, that many men 
felle for drede. And anone alyghte a voyce amonge them 
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‘They that ought nat to sitte at the table of oure Lorde 
Jesu Cryste, avoyde hens! For now there shall verry knyghtes 
be fédde’ 

So they wente thense, all sauf kyng Pelles and Elyazar, 
hys sonne, which were holy men, and a mayde whych was 
hys nyce. And so (there abode) thes three knyght(es) and 
these three; elles were no mo. And anone they saw knyghtes 
all armed that cam in at the halle dore, and ded of their 
helmys and armys, and seyde unto sir Galahad, 

[‘Sir,] we have hyghed ryght muche for to be with you 
at thys table where the holy mete shall be departed.’ 

Than seyde he, ‘Ye be wellcom! But of whens be ye?’ 

So three of them seyde they were of Gaule, and other 
three seyde they were of Irelonde, and other three seyde 
they were of Danemarke. 

And so as they sate thus, there cam oute a bedde of tre of 
a chambir, which four jantillwomen broughte; and in the 
bedde lay a good man syke, and had a crowne of golde uppon 
his hede. And there, in the myddis of the paleyse, they sette 
hym downe and wente agayne. Than he lyffte up hys hede 
and seyde, 

‘Sir Galahad, good knyght, ye be ryght wellcom, for much 
have y desyred your commyng! For in such payne and in 
such angwysh as | have (no man ellis myght have) suffird 
longe. But now | truste to God the terme ys com that my 
payne shall be alayed, and 'so I shall’ sone passe oute of 
thys worlde, so as hit was promysed me longe ago.’ 

And therewith a voice seyde, ‘There be two amonge you 
that be nat in the queste of the Sankgreall, and therefore 
departith!’ 
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Than kynge Pelles and hys sunne departed. And there- 
withall besemed them that there cam an olde man and four 
angelis frome hevyn, clothed in lyknesse of a byshop, and had 
a crosse in hys honde. And thes four angels bare hym up ina 
chayre and sette hym downe before the table of sylver where- 
uppon the Sankgreall was. And hit semed that he had in 
myddis of hys forehede lettirs which seyde, ‘Se you here 
Joseph, the firste bysshop of Crystendom, the same which 
oure Lorde succoured in the cité of Sarras in the spirituall 
palleys’. Than the knyghtes mervayled, for that bysshop 
was dede more than three hondred yere tofore. 

‘A, knyghtes,’ seyde he, ‘mervayle nat, for | was somtyme 
an erthely man.’ 

So with that they harde the chambir dore opyn, and there 
they saw angels; and two bare candils of wexe, and the thirde 
bare a towell, and the fourth a speare which bled mervayl- 
ously, that the droppis felle within a boxe which he hylde with 
hys othir hande. And anone they sette the candyls uppon 
the table, and the thirde the towell uppon the vessell, and 
the fourth the holy speare evyn upryght uppon the vessell. 

And than the bysshop made sembelaunte as thoughe he 
wolde have gone to the sakeryng of a masse, and than he 
toke an obley which was made in lyknesse of brede. And 
at the lyftyng up there cam a vigoure in lyknesse of a 
chylde, and the vysayge was as rede and as bryght os ony 
fyre, and smote hymselff into the brede, that all they saw 
hit that the brede was fourmed of a fleyshely man. And 
than he put hit into the holy vessell agayne, and than he 
ded tha[t] longed to a preste to do masse. 

And than he wente to sir Galahad and kyssed hym, and 
bade hym go and kysse hys felowis. And so he ded anone. 

‘Now,’ seyde he, ‘the servauntes of Jesu Cryste, ye shull 
be fedde afore thys table with swete metis that never 
knyghtes yet tasted.’ 
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And whan he had seyde he vanysshed away. And they 
sette hem at the table in grete drede and made their prayers. 
Than loked they and saw a man com oute of the holy 
vessell that had all the sygnes of the Passion of Jesu Cryste 
bledynge all opynly, and seyde, 

‘My knyghtes and my servauntes and my trew chyldren 
which bene com oute of dedly lyff into the spirituall lyff, I 
woll no lenger cover me frome you, but ye shall se now a 
parte of my secretes and of my hydde thynges. Now holdith 
and resseyvith the hyghe order and mete whych ye have so 
much desired.’ 

Than toke He hymselff the holy vessell and cam to sir 
Galahad. And he kneled adowne and resseyved hys Saveoure. 
And aftir hym so ressayved all hys felowis, and they thought 
hit so sweete that hit was mervaylous to telle. Than seyde 
He to sir Galahad, 

‘Sonne, wotyst thou what I holde betwyxte my hondis ?” 

‘Nay,’ seyde he, ‘but if ye telle me.’ 

‘Thys ys,’ seyde He, ‘the holy dysshe wherein I ete the 
lambe on E'stir Day, and now hast thou sene that thou moste 
desired to se. But yet hast thou nat sene hit so opynly as 
thou shalt se hit in the cité of Sarras, in the spirituall paleyse. 
Therefore thou must go hense and beare with the thys holy 
vessell, for this nyght hit shall departe frome the realme of 
Logrus, and hit shall nevermore be sene here. And knowyst 
thou wherefore? For he ys nat served nother worshipped 
to hys ryght by hem of thys londe, for they be turned 
to evyll lyvyng, and therefore I shall disherite them of 
the honoure whych I have done them. And therefore go 
ye three 'to-morne! unto the see, where ye shall fynde 
youre shippe redy, and with you take the swerde with 
the stronge gurdils, and no mo with you but sir Percivale 
and sir Bors. Also I woll that ye take with you off thys 
bloode of thys speare for to anoynte the Maymed Kynge, 
both his legges and hys body, and he shall have hys 


heale.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde Galahad, ‘why shall nat thys other felowis go 
with us? 

‘For thys cause: for ryght as I departe my postels one here 
and anothir there, so I woll that ye departe. And two of 406” 
you shall dy in my servyse, and one of you shall com agayne 5 
and telle tydynges.’ 

Than gaff He hem Hys blyssynge and vanysshed away. 

And sir Galahad wente anone to the speare which lay (21) 
uppon the table and towched the bloode with hys fyngirs, 
and cam aftir to the maymed knyght and anoynted his legges 10 
and hys body. And therewith he clothed hym anone, and 
sterte uppon hys feete oute of hys bedde as an hole man, 
and thanked God that He had heled hym. And anone he 
leffte the worlde and yelded hymselffe to a place of religion 
of whyght monkes, and was a full holy man. 15 

And that same nyght, aboute mydnyght, cam a voyce 
amonge them which seyde, 

‘My sunnes, and nat my chyeff sunnes, my frendis, and 
nat my 'werryours!, go ye hens where ye hope beste to do, 
and as I bade you do.’ 20 

‘A, thanked be Thou, Lorde, that Thou wolt whyghtsauff 
to calle us Thy sunnes! Now may [we] well preve that we 
have nat ‘lost! oure paynes.’ 

And anone in all haste they toke their harneyse and de- 
parted; but the three k!nyght!es of Gaule (one of hem hyght 25 
Claudyne, kynge Claudas sonne, and the other two were 
grete jantillmen) than prayde sir Galahad to every[che] of 
them, that and they com to kynge Arthurs courte, ‘to salew 
my lorde sir Launcelot, my fadir, and hem all of the Rounde 
Table’, [and prayde hem, and] they com on that party, nat to 30 
forgete hit. 
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Ryght so departed sir Galahad, and sir Percivale and sir 
Bors with hym, and so they rode three dayes. And than 
they com to a ryvage and founde the shippe whereof the 
tale spekith of tofore. And whan they com to the bourde 
they founde in the myddys of (the bedde) the table of sylver, 
whych they had lefft with the Maymed Kynge, and the 
Sankgreall whych was coverde with rede samyte. Than 
were they glad to have such thyngis in their felyship. And 
so they entred and made grete reverence thereto, and sir 
Galahad felle on hys kneys and prayde longe tyme to oure 
Lorde, that at what tyme that he asked, he myght passe oute 
of this worlde. And so longe he prayde tyll a voice seyde, 

‘Sir Galahad, thou shalt have thy requeste, and whan thou 
askyst the deth of thy body thou shalt have hit, and than 
shalt thou have the lyff of thy soule.’ 

Than sir Percivale harde hym a litill, and prayde hym of 
felyship that was betwene them [to telle hym] wherefore he 
asked such thynges. 

‘Sir, that shall I telle you,’ seyde sir Galahad. ‘Thys othir 
day, whan we sawe a parte of the adventures of the Sangreall, 
I was in such joy of herte that I trow never man was [that 
was] erthely. And therefore I wote well, whan my body ys 
dede, my soule shall be in grete joy to se the Blyssed Trinité 
every day and the majesté of oure Lorde Jesu Cryste.’ 

And so longe were they in the shippe that they seyde to 
sir Galahad, 

: ‘Sir, in thys bedde ye oughte to lyghe, for so seyth the 
ettirs.’ 

And so he layde hym downe, and slepte a grete whyle. 
And whan he awaked he loked tofore hym and saw the cité 
of Sarras. And as they wolde have londed they saw the shyp 
wherein sir Percivall had putte hys syster in. 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Percivall, ‘in the name of God, well 
hath my syster holden us covenaunte.’ 

Than toke they oute of the shyppe the table of sylver; and 
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he toke hit to sir Percivale and to sir Bors to go tofore, and 
sir Galahad com behynde, and ryght so they wente into the 
cité. And at the gate of the cité they saw an olde man 
croked, and anone sir Galahad called hym and bade hym 
‘helpe to bere thys hevy thynge’. 

‘Truly,’ seyde the olde man, ‘hit ys ten yere ago that I 
myght nat go but with crucchis.’ 

‘Care thou nat,’ seyde sir Galahad, ‘aryse up and shew 
thy good wyll!’ 

And so he assayde, and founde hymselff as hole as ever 
he was. Than ran he to the table and toke one parte ayenst 
sir Galahad. 

Anone rose there a grete noyse in the cité that a crypple 
was made hole by knyghtes merveylous that entird into 
the cité. Than anone aftir the three knyghtes wente to 
the watir and brought up into the paleyse sir Percivallis 
syster, and buryed her as rychely as them oughte a kynges 
doughter. 

And whan the kynge of that contrey knew that and saw 


407° 


that felyship (whos name was Estorause), he asked them of 20 


whens they were, and what thynge hit was that they had 
brought uppon the table of sylver. 

And they told hym the trouth of the Sankgreall, and the 
power whych God hath sette there. 


Than thys kynge was a grete tirraunte, and was com of 25 


the lyne of paynymes, and toke hem and put hem in preson 
in a depe hole. But as sone as they were there our Lord 
sente them the Sankgreall, thorow whos grace they were 
allwey fullfylled whyle they were in preson. 

So at the yerys ende hit befelle that thys kynge lay syke 
and felte that he sholde dye. Than he sente for the three 
knyghtes, and they cam afore hym, and he cryed hem mercy 
of that he had done to them; and they forgave hym goodly, 
and he dyed anone. 

Whan the kynge was dede all the cité stoode dyssemayde 
and wyst nat who myght be her kynge. Ryght so as they 
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were in counceyle, there com a voice downe amonge them 
and bade hem chose the yongyst knyght of three to be her 
kynge, ‘for he shall well maynteyne you and all youris’. 

So they made sir Galahad kynge by all the assente of the 
hole cité, and ellys they wolde have slayne hym. And whan 
he was com to 'beholde™ hys "londe! he lete make abovyn 
the table of sylver a cheste of golde and of precious stonys 
that coverde the holy vessell, and every day erly thes three 
knyghtes wolde com before hit and make their prayers. 

Now at the yerys ende, and the selff Sonday aftir that sir 
Galahad had borne the crowne of golde, he arose up erly and 
hys felowis, and cam to the paleyse, and saw tofore hem the 
holy vessell, and a man knelyng on his kneys in lykenesse of 
a bysshop that had aboute hym a grete feliship of angels, 
as hit had bene Jesu Cryste hymselff. And than he arose 
and began a masse of oure Lady. And so he cam to the 
sakerynge, and anone made an ende. He called sir Galahad 
unto hym and seyde, 

‘Com forthe, the servaunte of Jesu Cryste, and thou shalt 
se that thou hast much desired to se.’ 

And than he began to tremble ryght harde whan the 
dedly fleysh began to beholde the spirituall thynges. Than 
he hylde up his hondis towarde hevyn and seyde, 

‘Lorde, I thanke The, for now I se that that hath be my 
desire many a day. Now, my Blyssed Lorde, I wold nat 
lyve in this wrecched worlde no lenger, if hit myght please 
The, Lorde.’ 

And therewith the good man toke oure Lordes Body 
betwyxte hys hondis, and profird hit to sir Galahad, and 
he resseyved hit ryght gladly and mekely. 

‘No[w] wotist thou what I am?’ seyde the good man. 

“Nay, sir,’ seyde sir Galahad. 

‘I am Joseph, the sonne of Joseph of Aramathy, which 
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oure Lorde hath sente to the to bere the felyship. And 
wotyst thou wherefore He hathe sente me more than ony 
other? For thou hast resembled (me) in to thynges: that 
thou hast sene, that ys the mervayles of the Sankgreall, (and) 
for thou hast bene a clene mayde as I have be and am.’ 

And whan he had seyde thes wordis sir Galahad! wente 
to sir Percivale and kyssed hym and commended hym to 
God. And so he wente to sir Bors and kyssed hym and 
commended hym to God and seyde, 

‘My fayre lorde, salew me unto my lorde sir Launcelot, 
my fadir, and as sone as ye se hym bydde hym remembir of 
this worlde unstable.’ 

And therewith he kneled downe tofore the table and 
made hys prayers. And so suddeynly departed hys soule to 
Jesu Cryste, and a grete multitude of angels bare hit up to 
hevyn evyn in the syght of hys two felowis. 

Also thes two knyghtes saw com frome hevyn an hande, 
but they sy nat the body, and so hit cam ryght to the vessell 
and toke hit, and the speare, and so bare hit up into hevyn. 
And sythen was there never man so hardy to sey that he 
hade sey'ne! the Sankgreal. 

So whan sir Percivale and sir Bors saw sir Galahad dede 
they made as much sorow as ever ded men. And if they had 
nat bene good men they myght lyghtly have falle in dispayre. 
And so people of the contrey and cité, they were ryght hevy. 
But so he was buryed, and as sone as he was buryed sir 
Percivale yelded hym to an ermytayge oute of the cité, and 
toke religious clothyng. And sir Bors was allwey with hym, 
but he chonged never hys seculer clothyng, for that he 
purposed hym to go agayne into the realme of Logrus. 
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Thus a yere and two monethis lyved sir Pervicale in the 
ermytayge a full holy lyff, and than passed oute of the 
worlde. Than sir Bors lat bury hym by hys syster and by 
sir Galahad in the spiritualités. 

So whan sir Bors saw that he was in so farre contreyes as 
in the partis of Babilonye, he departed frome the cité of 
Sarras and armed hym and cam to the see, and entird into 
a shippe. And so hit befelle hym, by good adventure, he 
cam unto the realme of Logrus, and so he rode a pace tyll 
he com to Camelot where the kynge was. 

And than was there made grete joy of hym in all the 
courte, for they wente he had bene loste forasmuch as he 
had bene so longe oute of the contrey. And whan they had 
etyn the kynge made grete clerkes to com before hym, for 
cause they shulde cronycle of the hyghe adventures of the 
good knyghtes. So whan sir Bors had tolde hym of the hyghe 
aventures of the Sankgreall such as had befalle hym and his 
three felowes, which were sir Launcelot, Percivale and 
sir Galahad and hymselff, than sir Launcelot tolde the 
adventures of the Sangreall that he had sene. And all 
thys was made in grete bookes and put up in almeryes at 
Salysbury. 

And anone sir Bors seyde to sir Launcelot, 

‘Sir Galahad, youre owne sonne, salewed you by me, and 
aftir you my lorde kynge Arthure and all the hole courte, 
and so ded sir Percivale For I buryed them both myne 
owne hondis in the cité of Sarras Also, sir Launcelot, 
sir Galahad prayde you to remembir of thys unsyker worlde, 
as ye behyght hym whan ye were togydirs more than halffe 
a yere 

“Thys ys trew,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘now I truste to God 
hys prayer shall avayle me.’ 

Than sir Launcelot toke sir Bors in hys armys and 
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‘Cousyn, ye ar ryght wellcom to me! For [all that ever I 
may do for you and for yours, ye shall fynde my poure body 
redy atte all tymes whyle the spyryte is in hit, and that I 
promyse you feythfully, and never to fayle. And wete ye 
well, gentyl cousyn sir Bors,] ye and I shall never departe 
in sundir whylis oure lyvys may laste.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘as ye woll, so woll I.’ 


THUS ENDITH THE TALE OF THE SANKGREAL THAT WAS 
BREFFLY DRAWY[N] OUTE OF FREYNSHE—-WHICH YS A TALE 
CRONYCLED FOR ONE OF THE TREWYST AND OF THE HOLYEST 
THAT YS IN THYS WORLDE—BY sIR THomMas MAteorrg, 
KNYGHT. 

O BiessEep Jesu HELPE HYM THOROW Hys mycuTt! AMEN, 
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HOW GALAHAD CAME TO KING MORDRAINS, AND OF 
OTHER MATTERS AND ADVENTURES. 


ow, Saith the story, Galahad rode many journeys in vain. And 
INE the last he came to the abbey where King Mordrains was, 
and when he heard that, he thought he would abide to see him. 
And upon the morn, when he had heard mass, Galahad came unto 
King Mordrains, and anon the king saw him, which had lain blind 
of long time. And then he dressed him against him, and said: 
Galahad, the servant of Jesu Christ, whose coming I have abiden 
so long, now embrace me and let me rest on thy breast, so that I 
may rest between thine arms, for thou art a clean virgin above all 
knights, as the flower of the lily in whom virginity is signified, and 
thou art the rose the which is the flower of all good virtues, and 
in colour of fire. For the fire of the Holy Ghost is taken so in thee 
that my flesh which was all dead of oldness is become young again. 
Then Galahad heard his words, then he embraced him and all his 


body. Then said he: Fair Lord Jesu Christ, now I have my will. Now 
I require thee, in this point that I am in, thou come and visit me. 
And anon Our Lord heard his prayer: therewith the soul departed 
from the body. 

And then Galahad put him in the earth as a king ought to be, 
and so departed and so came into a perilous forest where he found 
the well the which boileth with great waves, as the tale telleth to- 
fore. And as soon as Galahad set his hand thereto it ceased, so that 
it brent no more, and the heat departed. For that it brent it was a 
sign of lechery, the which was that time much used. But that heat 
might not abide his pure virginity. And this was taken in the coun- 
try for a miracle. And so ever after was it called Galahad’s well. 

Then by adventure he came into the country of Gore, and into 
the abbey where Launcelot had been to-forehand, and found the 
tomb of King Bagdemagus, but he was founder thereof, Joseph of 
Aramathie’s son; and the tomb of Simeon where Launcelot had 
failed. Then he looked into a croft under the minster, and there he 
saw a tomb which brent full marvellously. Then asked he the 
brethren what it was. Sir, said they, a marvellous adventure that 
may not be brought unto none end but by him that passeth of 
bounty and of knighthood all them of the Round Table. I would, 
said Galahad, that ye would lead me thereto. Gladly, said they, and 
so led him till a cave. And he went down upon greses, and came 
nigh the tomb. And then the flaming failed, and the fire staunched, 
the which many a day had been great. Then came there a voice 
that said: Much are ye beholden to thank Our Lord, the which hath 
given you a good hour, that ye may draw out the souls of earthly 
pain, and to put them into the joys of paradise. I am of your 
kindred, the which hath dwelled in this heat this three hundred 
winter and four-and-fifty to be purged of the sin that I did against 
Joseph of Aramathie. Then Galahad took the body in his arms and 
bare it into the minster. And that night lay Galahad in the abbey; 
and on the morn he gave him service, and put him in the earth 
afore the high altar. 
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HOW SIR PERCIVALE AND SIR BORS MET WITH SIR 
GALA AD SAND HOW THEY CAME TO Tht CAs T lE@Fr 
CARBQNEK, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


o departed he from thence, and commended the brethren to 
S God; and so he rode five days till that he came to the Maimed 
King. And ever followed Percivale the five days, asking where he 
had been; and so one told him how the adventures of Logris were 
enchieved. So ona day it befell that they came out of a great forest, 
and there they met at traverse with Sir Bors, the which rode alone. 
It is none need to tell if they were glad; and them he saluted, and 
they yielded him honour and good adventure, and everych told 
other. Then said Bors: It is mo than a year and an half that I ne lay 
ten times where men dwelled, but in wild forests and in moun- 
tains, but God was ever my comfort. 

Then rode they a great while till that they came to the castle of 
Carbonek. And when they were entered within the castle King 
Pelles knew them; then there was great joy, for they wist well by 
their coming that they had fulfilled the quest of the Sangreal. Then 
Eliazar, King Pelles’ son, brought to-fore them the broken sword 
wherewith Joseph was stricken through the thigh. Then Bors set 
his hand thereto, if that he might have soldered it again; but it 
would not be. Then he took it to Percivale, but he had no more 
power thereto than he. Now have ye it again, said Percivale to 
Galahad, for an it be ever enchieved by any bodily man ye must 
do it. And then he took the pieces and set them together, and they 
seemed that they had never been broken, and as well as it had 
been first forged. And when they within espied that the adventure 
of the sword was enchieved, then they gave the sword to Bors, for 
it might not be better set; for he was a good knight and a worthy 
man. 

And a little afore even the sword arose great and marvellous, 
and was full of great heat that many men fell for dread. And anon 


alighted a voice among them, and said: They that ought not to sit 
at the table of Jesu Christ arise, for now shall very knights be fed. 
So they went thence, all save King Pelles and Eliazar, his son, the 
which were holy men, and a maid which was his niece; and so 
these three fellows and they three were there, no mo. Anon they 
saw knights all armed came in at the hall door, and did off their 
helms and their arms, and said unto Galahad: Sir, we have hied 
right much for to be with you at this table where the holy meat 
shall be departed. Then said he: Ye be welcome, but of whence be 
ye? So three of them said they were of Gaul, and other three said 
they were of Ireland, and the other three said they were of 
Denmark. So as they sat thus there came out a bed of tree, of a 
chamber, the which four gentlewomen brought; and in the bed lay 
a good man sick, and a crown of gold upon his head; and there in 
the midst of the place they set him down, and went again their 
way. Then he lift up his head, and said: Galahad, Knight, ye be 
welcome, for much have I desired your coming, for in such pain 
and in such anguish I have been long. But now I trust to God the 
term is come that my pain shall be allayed, that I shall pass out of 
this world so as it was promised me long ago. Therewith a voice 
said: There be two among you that be not in the quest of the 
Sangreal, and therefore depart ye. 


t= CHAPTER XX == 


HOW GALAHAD AND HIS FELLOWS WERE FED OF THE 
HOLY SANGREAL, AND HOW OUR LORD APPEARED TO 
THEM, AND OTHER THINGS. 


HEN King Pelles and his son departed. And _ therewithal 
beseemed them that there came a man, and four angels from 
heaven, clothed in likeness of a bishop, and had a cross in his hand; 
and these four angels bare him up in a chair, and set him down 
before the table of silver whereupon the Sangreal was, and it 


seemed that he had in midst of his forehead letters the which said: 
See ye here Joseph, the first bishop of Christendom, the same 
which Our Lord succoured in the city of Sarras in the spiritual 
place. Then the knights marvelled, for that bishop was dead more 
than three hundred year to-fore. O knights, said he, marvel not, 
for I was sometime an earthly man. With that they heard the cham- 
ber door open, and there they saw angels; and two bare candles of 
wax, and the third a towel, and the fourth a spear which bled 
marvellously, that three drops fell within a box which he held with 
his other hand. And they set the candles upon the table, and the 
third the towel upon the vessel, and the fourth the holy spear even 
upring upon the vessel. And then the bishop made semblaunt as 
though he would have gone to the scaring of the mass. And then 
he took an ubblie which was made in likeness of bread. And at the 
lifting up there came a figure in likeness of a child, and the visage 
was as red and as bright as any fire, and smote himself into the 
bread, so that they all saw it that the bread was formed of a fleshly 
man; and then he put it into the Holy Vessel again, and then he 
did that longed to a priest to do to a mass. And then he went to 
Galahad and kissed him, and bade him go and kiss his fellows: and 
so he did anon. Now, said he, servants of Jesu Christ, ye shall be 
fed afore this table with sweet meats that never knights tasted. And 
when he had said, he vanished away. And they set them at the 
table in great dread, and made their prayers. 

Then looked they and saw a man come out of the Holy Vessel, 
that had all the signs of the passion of Jesu Christ, bleeding all 
openly, and said: My knights, and my servants, and my true chil- 
dren, which be come out of deadly life into spiritual life, I will now 
no longer hide me from you, but ye shall see now a part of my 
secrets and of my hidden things: now hold and receive the high 
meat which ye have so much desired. Then took he himself the 
Holy Vessel and came to Galahad; and he kneeled down, and there 
he received his Saviour, and after him so received all his fellows; 
and they thought it so sweet that it was marvellous to tell. Then 
said he to Galahad: Son, wottest thou what I hold betwixt my 
hands? Nay, said he, but if ye will tell me. This is, said he, the holy 


dish wherein I ate the lamb on Sheer-Thursday. And now hast thou 
seen that thou most desired to see, but yet hast thou not seen it so 
openly as thou shalt see it in the city of Sarras in the spiritual place. 
Therefore thou must go hence and bear with thee this Holy Vessel; 
for this night it shall depart from the realm of Logris, that it shall 
never be seen more here. And wottest thou wherefore? For he is 
not served nor worshipped to his right by them of this land, for 
they be turned to evil living; therefore I shall disherit them of the 
honour which I have done them. And therefore go ye three to- 
morrow unto the sea, where ye shall find your ship ready, and with 
you take the sword with the strange girdles, and no more with you 
but Sir Percivale and Sir Bors. Also I will that ye take with you of 
the blood of this spear for to anoint the Maimed King, both his legs 
and all his body, and he shall have his health. Sir, said Galahad, 
why shall not these other fellows go with us? For this cause: for 
right as I departed my apostles one here and another there, so I 
will that ye depart; and two of you shall die in my service, but one 
of you shall come again and tell tidings. Then gave he them his 
blessing and vanished away. 


+—= CHAPTER XXI == 


HOW GALAHAD ANOINTED WITH THE BLOOD OF THE 
SPEAR THE MAIMED KING, AND OF OTHER ADVENTURES. 


np Galahad went anon to the spear which lay upon the table, 
ce touched the blood with his fingers, and came after to the 
Maimed King and anointed his legs. And therewith he clothed him 
anon, and start upon his feet out of his bed as an whole man, and 
thanked Our Lord that He had healed him. And that was not to 
the worldward, for anon he yielded him to a place of religion of 
white monks, and was a full holy man. That same night about 
midnight came a voice among them which said: My sons and not 
my chief sons, my friends and not my warriors, go ye hence where 


ye hope best to do and as 1 bade you. Ah, thanked be Thou, Lord, 
that Thou wilt vouchsafe to call us, Thy sinners. Now may we well 
prove that we have not lost our pains. And anon in all haste they 
took their harness and departed. But the three knights of Gaul, one 
of them hight Claudine, King Claudas’ son, and the other two were 
great gentlemen. Then prayed Galahad to everych of them, that if 
they come to King Arthur’s court that they should salute my lord, 
Sir Launcelot, my father, and all the fellowship! of the Round Table; 
and prayed them if that they came on that part that they should 
not forget it. 

Right so departed Galahad, Percivale and Bors with him; and so 
they rode three days, and then they came to a rivage, and found 
the ship whereof the tale speaketh of to-fore. And when they came 
to the board they found in the midst the table of silver which they 
had left with the Maimed King, and the Sangreal which was 
covered with red samite. Then were they glad to have such things 
in their fellowship; and so they entered and made great reverence 
thereto; and Galahad fell in his prayer long time to Our Lord, that 
at what time he asked, that he should pass out of this world. So 
much he prayed till a voice said to him: Galahad, thou shalt have 
thy request; and when thou askest the death of thy body thou shalt 
have it, and then shalt thou find the life of the soul. Percivale heard 
this, and prayed him, of fellowship that was between them, to tell 
him wherefore he asked such things. That shall I tell you, said 
Galahad; the other day when we saw a part of the adventures of 
the Sangreal I was in such a joy of heart, that I trow never man 
was that was earthly. And therefore I wot well, when my body is 
dead my soul shall be in great joy to see the blessed Trinity every 
day, and the majesty of Our Lord, Jesu Christ. 

So long were they in the ship that they said to Galahad: Sir, in 
this bed ought ye to lie, for so saith the scripture. And so he laid 
him down and slept a great while; and when he awaked he looked 
afore him and saw the city of Sarras. And as they would have 
landed they saw the ship wherein Percivale had put his sister in. 


'So W. de Worde; Caxton “of them.” 


Truly, said Percivale, in the name of God, well hath my sister 
holden us covenant. Then took they out of the ship the table of 
silver, and he took it to Percivale and to Bors, to go to-fore, and 
Galahad came behind. And right so they went to the city, and at 
the gate of the city they saw an old man crooked. Then Galahad 
called him and bade him help to bear this heavy thing. Truly, said 
the old man, it is ten year ago that I might not go but with crutches. 
Care thou not, said Galahad, and arise up and shew thy good will. 
And so he assayed, and found himself as whole as ever he was. 
Than ran he to the table, and took one part against Galahad. And 
anon arose there great noise in the city, that a cripple was made 
whole by knights marvellous that entered into the city. 

Then anon after, the three knights went to the water, and 
brought up into the palace Percivale’s sister, and buried her as 
richly as a king’s daughter ought to be. And when the king of the 
city, which was cleped Estorause, saw the fellowship, he asked 
them of whence they were, and what thing it was that they had 
brought upon the table of silver. And they told him the truth of 
the Sangreal, and the power which that God had sent thenesTiten 
the king was a tyrant, and was come of the line of paynims, and 
took them and put them in prison in a deep hole. 


+—= CHAPTER XXII == 


HOW THEY WERE FED WITH THE SANGREAL WHILE THEY 
WERE IN PRISON, AND HOW GALAHAD WAS MADE KING. 


uT as soon as they were there Our Lord sent them the 

Sangreal, through whose grace they were always fulfilled 
while that they were in prison. So at the year’s end it befell that 
this King Estorause lay sick, and felt that he should die. Then he 
sent for the three knights, and they came afore him; and he cried 
them mercy of that he had done to them, and they forgave it him 
goodly; and he died anon. When the king was dead all the city was 


dismayed, and wist not who might be their king. Right so as they 
were in counsel there came a voice among them, and bade them 
choose the youngest knight of them three to be their king: For he 
shall well maintain you and all yours. So they made Galahad king 
by all the assent of the holy city, and else they would have slain 
him. And when he was come to behold the land, he let make above 
the table of silver a chest of gold and of precious stones, that hilled 
the Holy Vessel. And every day early the three fellows would come 
afore it, and make their prayers. 

Now at the year’s end, and the self day after Galahad had borne 
the crown of gold, he arose up early and his fellows, and came to 
the palace, and saw to-fore them the Holy Vessel, and a man kneel- 
ing on his knees in likeness of a bishop, that had about him a great 
fellowship of angels, as it had been Jesu Christ himself; and then 
he arose and began a mass of Our Lady. And when he came to the 
sacrament of the mass, and had done, anon he called Galahad, and 
said to him: Come forth the servant of Jesu Christ, and thou shalt 
see that thou hast much desired to see. And then he began to trem- 
ble right hard when the deadly flesh began to behold the spiritual 
things. Then he held up his hands toward heaven and said: Lord, 
I thank thee, for now I see that that hath been my desire many a 
day. Now, blessed Lord, would I not longer live, if it might please 
thee, Lord. And therewith the good man took Our Lord’s body 
betwixt his hands, and proffered it to Galahad, and he received it 
right gladly and meekly. Now wottest thou what I am? said the 
good man. Nay, said Galahad. I am Joseph, son of Joseph of 
Aramathie, the which Our Lord hath sent here to thee to bear thee 
fellowship; and wottest thou wherefore that he hath sent me more 
than any other? For thou hast resembled me in two things; in that 
thou hast seen the marvels of the Sangreal, in that thou hast been 
a clean maiden, as I have been and am. 

And when he had said these words Galahad went to Percivale 
and kissed him, and commended him to God: and so he went to 
Sir Bors and kissed him, and commended him to God, and said: 
Fair lord, salute me to my lord, Sir Launcelot, my father, and as 
soon as ye see him, bid him remember of this unstable world. And 


therewith he kneeled down to-fore the table and made his prayers, 
and then suddenly his soul departed to Jesu Christ, and a great 
multitude of angels bare his soul up to heaven, that the two fellows 
might well behold it. Also the two fellows saw come from heaven 
an hand, but they saw not the body. And then it came right to the 
Vessel, and took it and the spear, and so bare it up to heaven. Sithen 
was there never man so hardy to say that he had seen the Sangreal. 
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OF THE SORROW THAT PERCIVALE AND BORS MADE 
WHEN GALAHAD WAS DEAD: AND OF PERCIVALE HOW HE 
DIED, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HEN Percivale and Bors saw Galahad dead they made as 

much sorrow as ever did two men. And if they had not been 
good men they might lightly have fallen in despair. And the people 
of the country and of the city were right heavy. And then he was 
buried: and as soon as he was buried Sir Percivale yielded him to 
an hermitage out of the city, and took a religious clothing. And 
Bors was alway with him, but never changed he his secular cloth- 
ing, for that he purposed him to go again into the realm of Logris. 
Thus a year and two months lived Sir Percivale in the hermitage a 
full holy life, and then passed out of this world; and Bors let bury 
him by his sister and by Galahad in the spiritualities. 

When Bors saw that he was in so far countries as in the parts 
of Babylon he departed from Sarras, and armed him and came to 
the sea, and entered into a ship; and so it befell him in good adven- 
ture he came into the realm of Logris; and he rode so fast till he 
came to Camelot where the king was. And then was there great 
joy made of him in the court, for they weened all he had been 
dead, forasmuch as he had been so long out of the country. And 
when they had eaten, the king made great clerks to come afore 
him, that they should chronicle of the high adventures of the good 


knights. When Bors had told him of the adventures of the Sangreal, 
such as had befallen him and his three fellows, that was Launcelot, 
Percivale, Galahad, and himself, there Launcelot told the adven- 
tures of the Sangreal that he had seen. All this was made in great 
books, and put up in almeries at Salisbury. And anon Sir Bors said 
to Sir Launcelot: Galahad, your own son, saluted you by me, and 
after you King Arthur and all the court, and so did Sir Percivale, 
for I buried them with mine own hands in the city of Sarras. Also, 
Sir Launcelot, Galahad prayed you to remember of this unsiker 
world as ye behight him when ye were together more than half a 
year. This is true, said Launcelot; now I trust to God his prayer shall 
avail me. 

Then Launcelot took Sir Bors in his arms, and said: Gentle 
cousin, ye are right welcome to me, and all that ever I may do for 
you and for yours ye shall find my poor body ready at all times, 
while the spirit is in it, and that I promise you faithfully, and never 
to fail. And wit ye well, gentle cousin, Sir Bors, that ye and I will 
never depart asunder whilst our lives may last. Sir, said he, I will 
as ye will. 


Thus endeth the history of the Sangreal, that was briefly drawn 
out of French into English, the which is a story chronicled for one 
of the truest and the holiest that is in this world, the which is the 
xvil. book. 

And here followeth the eighteenth book. 


B ook 7 
S ir L auncelot and Q ueen G uinevere 
P art 35 
T he P oisoned A pple 
O aftir the quest of the Sankgreall was fulfylled and all 
knyghtes that were leftte onlyve were com homeagayne 
unto the Table Rownde—as the Booxe or THE SANKGREALL 
makith mencion—than was there grete joy in the courte, 
and enespeciall kynge Arthure and quene Gwenyvere made 
grete joy of the remenaunte that were com home. And 
passyng gladde was the kynge and the quene of sir Launce- 
lot and of sir Bors, for they had bene passynge longe away 
in the queste of the Sankgreall. 

Than, as the booke seyth, sir Launcelot began to resorte 
unto quene Gwenivere agayne and forgate the promyse and 
the perfeccion that he made in the queste; for, as the booke 
seyth, had nat sir Launcelot bene in his prevy thoughtes 
and in hys myndis so sette inwardly to the quene as he 
was in semynge outewarde to God, there had no knyght 
passed hym in the queste of the Sankgreall. But ever his 
thoughtis prevyly were on the quene, and so they loved 
togydirs more hotter than they dud toforehonde, and had 
many such prevy draughtis togydir that many in the courte 
spake of hit, and in especiall sir Aggravayne, sir Gawaynes 
brothir, for he was ever opynne-mowthed. 

So hit befelle that sir Launcelot had many resortis of 
ladyes and damesels which dayly resorted unto hym, [that 
besoughte hym] to be their champion. In all such maters of 
ryght sir Launcelot applyed hym dayly to do for the plesure 
of oure Lorde Jesu Cryst, and ever as much as he myght 
he withdrew hym fro the company of quene Gwenyvere for 
to eschew the sclawndir and noyse. Wherefore the quene 
waxed wrothe with sir Launcelot. 

So on a day she called hym to hir chambir and seyd 
thus: 

‘Sir Launcelot, I se and fele dayly that youre love be- 
gynnyth to slake, for ye have no joy to be in my presence, 
but ever ye ar oute of thys courte, and quarels and maters ye 
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have nowadayes for ladyes, madyns and jantillwomen, { more] 
than ever ye were wonte to have beforehande.’ 

‘A, madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘in thys ye must holde 
me excused for dyvers causis: one ys, I was but late in the 
quest of the Sankgreall, and I thanke God of Hys grete 
mercy, and never of my deservynge, that I saw in that my 
queste as much as ever saw ony synfull man lyvynge, and so 
was hit tolde me. And if that I had nat had my prevy 
thoughtis to returne to you[r]e love agayne as I do, I hadsene 
as grete mysteryes as ever saw my sonne sir Galahad, Perci- 
vale, other sir Bors. And therefore, madam, I was but late in 
that queste, and wyte you well, madam, hit may nat be yet 
lyghtly forgotyn, the hyghe servyse in whom I dud my 
dyligente laboure. 

‘Also, madame, wyte you well that there be many men 
spekith of oure love in thys courte and have you and me 
gretely in awayte, as thes sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred. 
And, madam, wyte you well I drede them more for youre 
sake than for ony feare I have of them myselffe, for I may 
happyn to ascape and ryde myselff in a grete nede where, 
madame, ye muste abyde all that woll be seyde unto you. 
And than, if that ye falle in ony distresse thorowoute wyllfull 
foly, than ys there none other helpe but by me and my 
bloode. 

‘And wyte you well, madam, the boldenesse of you and 
me woll brynge us to shame and sclaundir, and that were 
me lothe to se you dishonoured. And that is the cause I 
take uppon me more for to do for damesels and maydyns 
than ever y ded toforne, that men sholde undirstonde my joy 
and my delite ys my plesure to have ado for damesels and 
maydyns.’ 

All thys whyle the quene stood stylle and lete sir Launcelot 
sey what he wolde; and whan he had all seyde she braste 
oute of wepynge, and so she sobbed and awepte a grete 
whyle. And whan she myght speke she seyde, 
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‘Sir Launcelot, now I well understonde that thou arte a 
false, recrayed knyght and a comon lechourere, and lovyste 
and holdiste othir ladyes, and of me thou haste dysdayne 
and scorne. For wyte thou well, now I undirstonde thy 
falsehede I shall never love the more, and loke thou be 
never so hardy to com in my syght. And ryght here I 
dyscharge the thys courte, that thou never com within hit, 
and I forfende the my felyship, and uppon payne of thy 
hede that thou se me nevermore!’ 

Ryght so sir Launcelot departed with grete hevynes, that 
unneth he myght susteyne hymselff for grete dole-makynge. 

Than he called sir Bors, Ector de Maris and sir Lyonell, 
and tolde hem how the quene had forfende hym the courte, 
and so he was in wyll to departe into hys owne contrey. 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde Bors de Ganys, ‘ye shall departe oute of 
thys londe by myne advyce, for ye muste remembir you 
what ye ar, and renomed the moste nobelyst knyght of the 
worlde, and many grete maters ye have in honde. And women 
in their hastynesse woll do oftyntymes that aftir hem sore 
repentith. And therefore, be myne advyce, ye shall take 
youre horse and ryde to the good ermytayge here besyde 
Wyndesore, that somtyme was a good knyght, hys name ys 
sir Brascias. And there shall ye abyde tyll that I sende you 
worde of bettir tydynges.’ 

‘Brother,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyte you well I am full 
loth to departe oute of thys reallme, but the que[ne] hath 
defended me so hyghly that mesemyth she woll never be my 
good lady as she hath bene.’ 

‘Sey ye never so,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘for many tymys or this 
she hath bene wroth with you, and aftir that she was the 
first [that] repented hit.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for now woll I do by 
your counceyle and take myne horse and myne harneyse and 
ryde to the ermyte sir Brastias, and there woll I repose me tille 
I hyre som maner of tydynges frome you. But, fayre brother, 
in that ye can, gete me the love of my lady quene Gwenyvere.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘ye nede nat to meve me of such 
maters, for well ye wote, I woll do what I may to please 

ou. 

And than sir Launcelot departed suddeynly, and no 
creature wyst where he was becom but sir Bors. So whan 
sir Launcelot was departed the quene outewarde made no 
maner of sorow in shewyng to none of his bloode nor to none 
other, but wyte ye well, inwardely, as the booke seythe, she 
toke grete thought; but she bare hit oute with a proude 
countenaunce, as thoughe she felte no thought nother 
daungere. 

So the quene lete make a pryvy d!yn'ere in London unto 
the knyghtes of the Rownde Table, and all was for to shew 
outwarde that she had as grete joy in all other knyghtes of 
the Rounde ‘Table as she had in sir Launcelot. So there was 
all only at that dyner sir Gawayne and his b[rJethern, that 
ys for to sey, sir Aggravayne, sir Gaherys, sir Gareth and 
sir Mordred. Also there was sir Bors de Ganis, sir Blamour 
de Ganys, sir Bleobris de Ganys, sir Galihud, sir Eliodyn, 
sir Ector de Maris, sir Lyonell, sir Palamydes, sir Safyr, his 
brothir, sir La Cote Male Tayle, sir Persaunte, sir Ironsyde, 
sir Braundeles, sir Kay le Senysciall, sir Madore de la Porte, 
sir Patrise, a knyght of Irelonde, sir Alyduke, sir Ascamoure 
and sir Pynell le Saveayge, whych was cosyne to sir Lameroke 
de Galis, the good knyght that sir Gawayne and hys brethirn 
slew by treson. 

And so thes four-and-twenty knyghtes sholde dyne with 
the quene in a prevy place by themselff, and there was made 
a grete feste of all maner of deyntees. But sir Gawayne had a 
custom that he used dayly at mete and at supper: that he 
loved well all maner of fruyte, and in especiall appyls and 
pearys. And therefore whosomever dyned other fested sir 
Gawayne wolde comonly purvey for good fruyte for hym. 
And so ded the quene; for to please sir Gawayne she lette 
purvey for hym all maner of fruyte. 
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For sir Gawayne was a passyng hote knyght of nature, and 
thys sir Pyonell hated sir Gawayne bycause of hys kynnes- 
man sir Lamorakes dethe; and therefore, for pure envy and 
hate, sir Pyonell enpoysonde sertayn appylls for to enpoysen 
sir Gawayne. 

So thys was well yet unto the ende of mete, and so hit 
befylle by myssefortune a good knyght, sir Patryse, which 
was cosyn unto sir Mador de la Porte, toke an appyll, for 
(he) was enchaffed with hete of wyne. And hit myssehapped 
hym to take a poysonde apple. And whan he had etyn hit 
he swall sore tylle h{e] braste, and there sir Patryse felle 
downe suddeynly dede amonge hem. 

Than every knyght lepe frome the bourde ashamed and 
araged for wratthe oute of hir wittis, for they wyst nat what 
to sey; considerynge quene Gwenyvere made the feste and 
dyner they had all suspeccion unto hir. 

‘My lady the quene!’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘Madam, wyte 
you that thys dyner was made for me and my felowis, for all 
folkes that knowith my condicion undirstonde that I love 
well fruyte. And now I se well I had nere be slayne. There- 
fore, madam, I drede me leste ye woll be shamed.’ 

Than the quene stood stylle and was so sore abaysshed that 
she wyst nat what to sey. 

‘Thys shall nat so be ended,’ seyde sir Mador de la Porte, 
‘for here have I loste a full noble knyght of my bloode, and 
therefore uppon thys shame and dispite I woll be revenged 
to the utteraunce!’ 

And there opynly sir Mador appeled the quene of the 
deth of hys cousyn sir Patryse. 

Than stood they all stylle, that none wolde speke a worde 
ayenste hym, for they all had grete suspeccion unto the 
quene bycause she lete make that dyner. And the quene 
was so abaysshed that she cowde none otherwayes do but 
wepte so hartely that she felle on a swowghe. So with thys 
noyse and crye cam to them kynge Arthure, and whan he 
wyste of the trowble he was a passyng hevy man. And ever 
3 Ct Lamorak de galys & 6 yet notin C 7-8 C knyght named 
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1050 Launcelot and Guinevere [Bk. XVIII 
sir Madore stood stylle before the kynge and appeled the 


quene of treson. (For the custom was such at that tyme that 
all maner of [s]hamefull deth was called treson.) 

‘Fayre lordys,’ seyd kynge Arthure, ‘me repentith of thys 
trouble, but the case ys so I may nat have ado in thys mater, 
for I muste be a ryghtfull juge. And that repentith me that 
I may nat do batayle for my wyff, for, as I deme, thys dede 
com never by her. And therefor I suppose she shall nat be 
all distayned, but that somme good knyght shall put hys 
body in jouperté for my quene rather than she sholde be 
brente in a wronge quarell. And therefore, sir Madore, be 
nat so hasty; for, perdé, hit may happyn she shall nat be all 
frendeles. And therefore desyre thou thy day of batayle, and 
she shall purvey hir of som good knyght that shall answere 
you, other ellis hit were to me grete shame and to all my 
courte. 

‘My gracious lorde,’ seyde sir Madore, ‘ye muste holde 
me excused, for thoughe ye be oure kynge, in that degré ye 
ar but a knyght as we ar, and ye ar sworne unto knyghthode 
als welle as we be. And therefore I beseche you that ye be 
nat displeased, for there ys none of all thes four-and-twenty 
knyghtes that were bodyn to thys dyner but all they have 
grete suspeccion unto the quene. What sey ye all, my 
lordys?” seyde sir Madore. 

Than they answerde by and by and seyde they coude nat 
excuse the quene for why she made the dyner, and other hit 
muste com by her other by her servauntis. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the quene, ‘I made thys dyner for a good 
entente and never for none evyll, so Allmyghty Jesu helpe 
me in my ryght, as I was never purposed to do such evyll 
dedes, and that I reporte me unto God.’ 

‘My lorde the kynge,’ seyde sir Madore, ‘I requyre you, 
as ye beth a ryghteuous kynge, gyffe me my day that I may 
have justyse.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘thys day fiftene dayes, loke thou 
be redy armed on horsebak in the medow besydes Wyn- 
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chestir. And if hit so falle that there be ony knyght to 
encountir ayenste you, there may you do youre beste, and 
God spede the ryght. And if so befalle that there be no 
knyght redy at that day, than muste my quene be brente, 
and there she shall be redy to have hir jugemente.’ 

‘I am answerde,’ seyde sir Mador. 

And every knyght yode where hym lyked. So whan the 
kynge and the quene were togidirs the kynge asked the quene 
how this case befelle. Than the [quene] seyde, ‘Sir, as Jesu be 
my helpe!’ She wyst nat how, nother in what manere. 

“Where ys sir Launcelot?’ seyde kynge Arthure. ‘And 
he were here he wolde nat grucche to do batayle for you.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the quene, ‘I wote nat where he ys, but hys 
brother and hys kynessmen deme that he be nat within thys 
realme.’ 

“That me repentith,’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘for and he were 
here, he wolde sone stynte thys stryffe. Well, than I woll 
counceyle you,’ seyde the kyng, ‘that ye go unto sir Bors 
and pray hym for to [do] batayle for you for sir Launcelottis 
sake, and uppon my lyff he woll nat refuse you. For well 
I se’, seyde the kynge, ‘that none of the four-and-twenty 
knyghtes, that were at your dyner where sir Patryse was 
slayne, that woll do batayle for you, nother none of hem woll 
sey well of you, and that shall be grete sclaundir to you in 
thys courte.’ 

‘{Allas,’ seyde the quene, ‘and I may not to withalle,] but 
now I mysse sir Launcelot, for and he were here he wolde 
sone putte me in my hartis ease.’ 

‘What aylith you,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that ye can nat kepe 
sir Launcelot uppon youre syde? For wyte you well,’ seyde 
the kynge, ‘who that hathe sir Launcelot uppon his party 
hath the moste man of worship in thys worlde uppon hys 
syde. Now go youre way,’ seyde the kynge unto the quene, 
‘and requyre sir Bors to do batayle for you for sir Launcelottis 
sake.’ 
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So the quene departed frome the kynge and sente for sir 
Bors into the chambir. And whan he cam she besought hym 
of succour. : 

‘Madam,’ seyde he, ‘what wolde ye that I ded? For I may 
nat with my worship have ado in thys mater, because I was 
at the same dyner, for drede of ony of tho knyghtes wolde 
have you in suspeccion. Also, madam,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘now 
mysse ye sir Launcelot, for he wolde nat a fayled you in 
youre ryght nother in youre wronge, for whan ye have bene 
in ryght grete daungers he hath succoured you. And now 
ye have drevyn hym oute of thys contrey by whom ye and 
all we were dayly worshipped by. Therefore, madame, | 
mervayle how ye dare for shame to requyre me to do ony- 
thynge for you, insomuche ye have enchaced oute of your 
courte by whom we were up borne and honoured.’ 

‘Alas, fayre knyght,’ seyde the quene, ‘I put me holé in 
youre grace, and all that ys amysse I woll amende as ye woll 
counceyle me.’ And therewith she kneled downe uppon both 
hir kneys and besought sir Bors to have mercy uppon her, 
‘other ellis [I] shall have a shamefull dethe, and thereto I 
never offended.’ 

Ryght so cam kynge Arthure and founde the quene 
knelynge. And than sir Bors toke hir up and seyde, 

‘Madam, ye do me grete dishonoure.’ 

‘A, jantill knyght,’ seyde the kynge, ‘have mercy uppon 
my quene, curteyse knyght, for I am now in sertayne she ys 
untruly defamed. And therefore, curteyse knyght,’ the 
kynge seyde, ‘promyse her to do batayle for her, I requyre 
you, for the love ye owghe unto sir [Launcelot.’ 

‘My lord,’ seyde sir] Bors, ‘ye requyre me the grettist 
thynge that ony man may requyre me. And wyte you well, 
if I graunte to do batayle for the quene I shall wretth many 
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of my felyship of the Table Rounde. But as for that,’ seyde 


sir Bors, ‘I woll graunte for my lorde sir Launcelottis sake, 
and for youre sake: I woll at that daye be the quenys cham- 
pyon onles that there com by adventures a better knyght 
than I am to do batayle for her.’ 

‘Woll ye promyse me this,’ seyde the kynge, ‘by youre 
fayth ?’ 

‘Yee, sir,’ seyd sir Bors, ‘of that I shall nat fayle you 
nother her but if there com a bettir knyght than I am: than 
shall he have the batayle.’ 

Than was the kynge and the quene passynge gladde, and 
so departed and thanked hym hertely. 

Than sir Bors departed secretly uppon a day and rode 
unto sir Launcelot thereas he was with sir Brastias, and tolde 
hym of all thys adventure. 

‘A, Jesu,’ sir Launcelot seyde, ‘thys ys com happely as I 
wolde have hit. And therefore I pray you make you redy to 
do batayle, but loke that ye tarry tylle ye se me com as longe 
as ye may. For I am sure sir Madore ys an hote knyght 
whan he ys inchaffed, for the more ye suffyr hym the hastyer 
woll he be to batayle.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘latte me deale with hym. Doute ye 
nat ye shall have all youre wylle.’ 

So departed sir Bors frome hym and cam to the courte 
agayne. Than was hit noysed in all the courte that sir Bors 
sholde do batayle for the quene, wherefore many knyghtes 
were displeased with hym that he wolde take uppon hym to 
do batayle in the quenys quarell; for there were but fewe 
knyghtes in all the courte but they demed the quene was in 
the wronge and that she had done that treson. So sir Bors 
answered thus to hys felowys of the Table Rounde: 

‘Wete you well, my fayre lordis, hit were shame to us all 
and we suffird to se the moste noble quene of the worlde 
to be shamed opynly, consyderyng her lorde and oure lorde 
ys the man of moste worship crystynde, and he hath ever 
worshipped us all in all placis.’ 
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Many answerd hym agayne: ‘As for oure moste noble 
kynge Arthure, we love hym and honoure hym as well as ye 
do, but as for quene Gwenyvere, we love hir nat, because she 
ys a destroyer of good knyghtes.’ 

‘Fayre lordis,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘mesemyth ye sey nat as ye 
sholde sey, for never yet in my dayes knew I never ne harde 
sey that ever she was a destroyer of good knyghtes, but at all 
tymes, as far as ever I coude know, she was a maynteyner of 
good knyghtes; and ever she hath bene large and fre of hir 
goodis to all good knyghtes, and the moste bownteuous lady 
of hir gyffti[s] and her good grace that ever I saw other harde 
speke off. And therefore hit were shame to us all and to oure 
moste [noble] kynges wyff whom we serve [and we suffred her] 
to be shamefully slayne. And wete you well,’ seyde sir Bors, 
‘I woll nat suffir hit, for I dare sey so much, for the quene ys 
nat gylty of sir Patryseys dethe: for she ought hym never 
none evyll wyll nother none of the four-and-twenty knyghtes 
that were at that dyner, for I dare sey for good love she bade 
us to dyner and nat for no male engyne. And that, I doute 
nat, shall be preved hereafftir, for howsomever the game 
goth, there was treson amonge us.’ 

Than some seyde to Bors, “We may well belyve youre 
wordys.’ Andsosomme were well pleased and some were nat. 

So the day com on faste untyll the evyn that the batayle 
sholde [be]. Than the quene sente for sir Bors and asked 
hym how he was disposed. 

‘Truly, madame,’ seyde he, ‘I am disposed in lykewyse 
as | promysed you, that ys to sey I shall natt fayle you onles 
there by aventure com a bettir knyght than I am to do 
batayle for you. Than, madam, I am of you discharged of 
my promyse.’ 

“Woll ye’, seyde the que[ne], ‘that I telle my lorde the 
kyng thus? 

“Doth as hit pleasith you, madam.’ 

Than the quene yode unto the kyng and tolde the answere 
of sir Bors. 
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‘Well, have ye no doute,’ seyde the kynge, ‘of sir Bors, for 
I calle hym now that ys lyvynge one of the nobelyst knyghtes 
of the worlde, and moste perfitist man.’ 

And thus hit paste on tylle the morne, and so the kynge 


and the quene and all maner of knyghtes that were there at _ 


that tyme drewe them unto the medow bysydys Wynchester 
where the batayle [shold be]. And so whan the kynge was 
com with the quene and many knyghtes of the Table Rounde, 
so the quene was than put in the conestablis awarde and a 
grete fyre made aboute an iron stake, that an sir Mador 
de la Porte had the bettir, she sholde there be brente; for 
such custom was used in tho dayes: for favoure, love, nother 
affinité there sholde be none other but ryghtuous jugemente, 
as well uppon a kynge as uppon a knyght, and as well uppon 
a quene as uppon another poure lady. 

So thys meanewhyle cam in sir Mador de la Porte and 
toke hys [othe] before the kynge, how that the que[ne] ded 
thys treson untill hys cosyn sir Patryse, ‘and unto myne othe 
I woll preve hit with my body, honde for hande, who that 
woll sey the contrary.’ 

Ryght so cam in sir Bors de Ganys and seyde that as for 
quene Gwenivere, ‘she ys in the ryght, and that woll I make 
good that she ys nat culpable of thys treson that is put uppon 
lier.’ 

‘Than make the redy,’ seyde sir Madore, ‘and we shall 
preve whethir thou be in the ryght or I!’ 

‘Sir Madore,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘wete you well, I know you 
for a good knyght. Natforthan I shall nat feare you so gretly 
but I truste to God I shall be able to withstonde youre 
malyce. But thus much have I promised my lorde Arthure 
and my lady the quene, that I shall do batayle for her in thys 
cause to the utteryste, onles that there com a bettir knyght 
than I am and discharge me.’ 

‘Is that all?’ seyde sir Madore. ‘Othir com thou off and do 

batayle with me, other elles sey nay.’ 
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‘Take your horse,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘and, as I suppose, I 
shall nat tarry long but ye shall be answerde.’ 

Than ayther departed to their tentis and made hem redy 
to horsebacke as they thought beste. And anone sir Madore 
cam into the fylde with hys shylde on hys shulder and hys 
speare in hys honde, and so rode aboute the place cryyng 
unto kyng Arthure, 

‘Byd youre champyon com forthe and he dare!’ 

Than was sir Bors ashamed, and toke hys horse and cam 
to the lystis ende. And than was he ware where cam frome 
a woode there fast by a knyght all armed uppon a whyght 
horse with a straunge shylde of straunge armys, and he cam 
dryvyng all that hys horse myght renne. And so he cam to 
sir Bors and seyd thus: 

‘Fayre knyght, I pray you be nat displesed, for here muste 
a bettir knyght than ye ar have thys batayle. Therefore | 
pray you withdraw you, for wyte you well I have had thys 
day a ryght grete journey and thys batayle ought to be 
myne. And so I promysed you whan I spake with you 
laste, and with all my herte I thanke you of youre good 
wylle.’ 

Than sir Bors rode unto kynge Arthure and tolde hym 
how there was a knyght com that wolde have the batayle to 
fyght for the quene. 

“What knyght ys he?’ seyde the kyng. 

‘I wote nat,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘but suche covenaunte he 
made with me to be here thys day. Now, my lorde,’ seyde 
sir Bors, ‘here I am discharged.’ 

Than the kynge called to that knyght and asked hym if he 
wolde fyght for the quene. 

Than he answerd and seyde, ‘Sir, therefore com I hyddir. 
And therefore, sir kynge, tarry me no lenger, for anone as 
I have fynysshed thys batayle 1 muste departe hens, for I 
have to do many batayles elswhere. For wyte you well,’ 
seyde that knyght, ‘thys ys dishonoure to you and to all 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table to se and know so noble a 
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lady and so curteyse as quene Gwenyvere ys, thus to be 
rebuked and shamed amongyst you.’ 

Than they all mervayled what knyght that myght be that 
so toke (the batayle] uppon hym, for there was nat one that 
knew hym but if hit were sir Bors. Than seyde sir Madore 
de la Porte unto the kynge, 

‘Now lat me wete with whom I shall have ado.’ 

And than they rode to the lystes ende, and there they 
cowched their spearis and ran togydirs with all their myghtes. 
And anone sir Madors speare brake all to pecis, but the 
othirs speare hylde and bare sir Madors horse and all back- 
warde to the erthe a grete falle. But myghtyly and delyverly 
he avoyded his horse from hym and put hys shylde before 
hym and drew hys swerde and bade the othir knyght alyght 
and do batayle with hym on foote. 

Than that knyght descended downe from hys horse and 
put hys shylde before hym and drew hys swerde. And so 
they cam egirly unto batayle, and aythir gaff othir many sadde 
strokes, trasyng and traversyng and foynyng togydir with 
their swerdis as hit were wylde boorys, thus fyghtyng nyghe 
an owre; for thys sir Madore was a stronge knyght and 
myghtyly preved in many strange batayles. But at the laste 
thys knyght smote sir Madore grovelynge uppon the erthe, 
and the [knyghte] stepte nere hym to have pulde sir Madore 
flatlynge uppon the grounde. And therewith sir Madore 
arose, and in hys rysyng he smote that knyght thorow the 
thyk of the thyghes, that the bloode braste oute fyersly. 

And whan he felte hymself so wounded and saw hys 
bloode, he lete hym aryse uppon hys feete, and than he gaff 
hym such a buffette uppon the helme that he felle to the 
erthe flatlyng. And therewith he strode to hym to have 
pulled of hys helme of hys hede. And so sir Madore prayde 
that knyght to save hys lyff. And so he yeldyd hym as over- 
com, and releaced the quene of hys quarell. 

‘I woll nat graunte the thy lyff,’ seyde that knyght, ‘only 
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that thou frely reales the quene for ever, and that no mencion 
be made uppon sir Patryseys tombe that ever quene Gweny- 
ver consented to that treson.’ 

‘All thys shall be done’, seyde sir Madore. ‘I clerely dis- 
charge my quarell for ever.’ 

Than the knyghtes parters of the lystis toke up sir Madore 
and led hym tylle hys tente. And the othir knyght wente 
strayte to the stayre-foote where sate kynge Arthure. And 
by that tyme was the quene com to the kyng and aythir 
kyssed othir hartely. 

And whan the kynge saw that knyght he stowped downe 
to hym and thanked hym, and in lyke wyse ded the quene. 
And the kynge prayde hym to put of his helmet and to 
repose hym and to take a soppe of wyne. 

And than he putte of hys helmette to drynke, and than 
every knyght knew hym that hit was sir Launcelot. And 
anone as the kyng wyst that, he toke the quene in hys honde 
and yode unto sir Launcelot and seyde, 

‘Sir, grauntemercy of youre grete travayle that ye have 
had this day for me and for my quyene.’ 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wytte you well y ought 
of ryght ever [to be] in youre quarell and in my ladyes the 
quenys quarell to do batayle, for ye ar the man that gaff me 
the hygh Order of Knyghthode, and that day my lady, 
youre quene, ded me worshyp. And ellis had I bene shamed, 
for that same day that ye made me knyght, thorow my hasty- 
nes I loste my swerde, and my lady, youre quene, founde 
hit, and lapped hit in her trayne, and gave me my swerde 
whan I had nede thereto; and ells had I bene shamed 
amonge all knyghtes. And therefore, my lorde Arthure, I 
promysed her at that day ever to be her knyght in ryght 
othir in wronge.’ 

‘Grauntemercy,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for this journey. And 
wete you well,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I shall acquyte youre 
goodnesse.’ 

And evermore the quene behylde sir Launcelot, and 
wepte so tendirly that she sanke allmoste to the grownde for 
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sorow that he had done to her so grete kyndenes where she 
shewed hym grete unkyndenesse. Than the knyghtes of 
hys bloode drew unto hym, and there aythir of them made 
grete joy of othir. And so cam all the knyghtes of the 
Table Rounde that were there at that tyme and wellcommed 
hym. 

And than sir Madore was [had to] lechecrauffte, and sir 
Launcelot was heled of hys play. And so there was made 
grete joy, and many merthys there was made in that 
courte. 

And so hit befelle that the Damesell of the Lake that hyght 
Nynyve, whych wedded the good knyght sir Pelleas, and so 
she cam to the courte, for ever she ded grete goodnes unto 
kynge Arthure and to all hys knyghtes thorow her sorsery 
and enchauntementes. And so whan she herde how the 
quene was greved for the dethe of sir Patryse, than she tolde 
hit opynly that she was never gylty, and there she disclosed 
by whom hit was done, and named hym sir Pynel, and 
for what cause he ded hit. There hit was opynly knowyn 
and disclosed, and so the quene was [excused]. And thys 
knyght sir Pynell fledde unto hys contrey, and was opynly 
knowyn that he enpoysynde the appyls at that feste to that 
entente to have destroyed sir Gawayne, bycause sir Gawayne 
and hys brethirne destroyed sir Lamerok de Galys which sir 
Pynell was cosyn unto. 

Than was sir Patryse buryed in the chirche of Weste- 
mynster in a towmbe, and thereuppon was wrytten: Here 
LYETH SIR Patrys&t OF IRELONDE, SLAYNE BY SIR PYNELL LE 
SAVEAIGE THAT ENPOYSYNDE APPELIS TO HAVE SLAYNE SIR GA- 
WAYNE, AND BY MYSSEFORTUNE SIR PATRYSE ETE ONE OF THE 
APPLIS, AND THAN SUDDEYNLY HE BRASTE. Also there was 
wrytyn uppon the tombe that quene Gwenyvere was appeled 
of treson of the deth of sir Patryse by sir Madore de la Porte, 
and there was made the mencion how sir Launcelot fought 
with hym for quene Gwenyvere and overcom hym in playne 
1 C grete goodenes where 7 WO™ was healed of hys lechecrauffte (see note) 
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batayle. All thys was wretyn uppon the tombe of sir Patryse 
in excusyng of the quene. 

And than sir Madore sewed dayly and longe to have the 

quenys good grace, and so by the meanys of sir Launcelot he 

s caused hym to stonde in the quenys good grace, and all was 


forgyftyn. 


BOOK XVIII 


—— "“CHArPLER | = 


OF THE JOY KING ARTHUR AND THE QUEEN HAD OF THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE SANGREAL; AND HOW LAUNCELOT 
EEL cOsAls* OLD LOVEAGAILN. 


S; after the quest of the Sangreal was fulfilled, and all knights 
that were left alive were come again unto the Table Round, as 
the book of the Sangreal maketh mention, then was there great 
joy in the court; and in especial King Arthur and Queen Guenever 
made great joy of the remnant that were come home, and passing 
glad was the king and the queen of Sir Launcelot and of Sir Bors, 
for they had been passing long away in the quest of the Sangreal. 

Then, as the book saith, Sir Launcelot began to resort unto 
Queen Guenever again, and forgat the promise and the perfection 
that he made in the quest. For, as the book saith, had not Sir 
Launcelot been in his privy thoughts and in his mind so set 
inwardly to the queen as he was in seeming outward to God, there 
had no knight passed him in the quest of the Sangreal; but ever 
his thoughts were privily on the queen, and so they loved together 
more hotter than they did to-forehand, and had such privy 
draughts together, that many in the court spake of it, and in espe- 
cial Sir Agravaine, Sir Gawaine’s brother, for he was ever open- 
mouthed. 

So befell that Sir Launcelot had many resorts of ladies and 
damosels that daily resorted unto him, that besought him to be 
their champion, and in all such matters of right Sir Launcelot 
applied him daily to do for the pleasure of Our Lord, Jesu Christ. 
And ever as much as he might he withdrew him from the company 
and fellowship of Queen Guenever, for to eschew the slander and 
noise: wherefore the queen waxed wroth with Sir Launcelot. And 
upon a day she called Sir Launcelot unto her chamber, and said 


thus: Sir Launcelot, I see and feel daily that thy love beginneth to 
slake, for thou hast no joy to be in my presence, but ever thou art 
out of this court, and quarrels and matters thou hast nowadays for 
ladies and gentlewomen more than ever thou wert wont to have 
aforehand. 

Ah madam, said Launcelot, in this ye must hold me excused for 
divers causes; one is, I was but late in the quest of the Sangreal; 
and I thank God of his great mercy, and never of my desert, that 
I saw in that my quest as much as ever saw any sinful man, and 
so was it told me. And if I had not had my privy thoughts to return 
to your love again as I do, I had seen as great mysteries as ever saw 
my son Galahad, outher Percivale, or Sir Bors; and therefore, 
madam, I was but late in that quest. Wit ye well, madam, it may 
not be yet lightly forgotten the high service in whom J did my dili- 
gent labour. Also, madam, wit ye well that there be many men 
speak of our love in this court, and have you and me greatly in 
await, as Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred; and madam, wit ye well 
I dread them more for your sake than for any fear I have of them 
myself, for I may happen to escape and rid myself in a great need, 
where ye must abide all that will be said unto you. And then if 
that ye fall in any distress through wilful folly, then is there none 
other remedy or help but by me and my blood. And wit ye well, 
madame, the boldness of you and me will bring us to great shame 
and slander; and that were me loath to see you dishonoured. And 
that is the cause I take upon me more for to do for damosels and 
maidens than ever I did to-fore, that men should understand my 
joy and my delight is my pleasure to have ado for damosels and 
maidens. 


Vv CrAPTER II = 


FOWTHE OUBEN COMMANDED SIR. LAUNCELOT TO 
AVOID THE COURT, AND OF THE SORROW THAT 
LAUNCELOT MADE. 


LL this while the queen stood still and let Sir Launcelot say 

what he would. And when he had all said she brast out a- 
weeping, and so she sobbed and wept a great while. And when she 
might speak she said:-Launcelot, now I well understand that thou 
art a false recreant knight and a common lecher, and lovest and 
holdest other ladies, and by me thou hast disdain and scorn. For 
wit thou well, she said, now I understand thy falsehood, and there- 
fore shall I never love thee no more. And never be thou so hardy 
to come in my sight; and right here I discharge thee this court, that 
thou never come within it; and I forfend thee my fellowship, and 
upon pain of thy head that thou see me no more. Right so Sir 
Launcelot departed with great heaviness, that unnethe he might 
sustain himself for great dole-making. 

Then he called Sir Bors, Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Lionel, and 
told them how the queen had forfended him the court, and so he 
was in will to depart into his own country. Fair sir, said Sir Bors de 
Ganis, ye shall not depart out of this land by mine advice. Ye must 
remember in what honour ye are renowned, and called the noblest 
knight of the world; and many great matters ye have in hand. And 
women in their hastiness will do ofttimes that sore repenteth them; 
and therefore by mine advice ye shall take your horse, and ride to 
the good hermitage here beside Windsor, that sometime was a good 
knight, his name is Sir Brasias, and there shall ye abide till I send 
you word of better tidings. Brother, said Sir Launcelot, wit ye well 
I am full loath to depart out of this realm, but the queen hath 
defended me so highly, that meseemeth she will never be my good 
lady as she hath been. Say ye never so, said Sir Bors, for many 
times or this time she hath been wroth with you, and after it she 
was the first that repented it. Ye say well, said Launcelot, for now 


will I do by your counsel, and take mine horse and my harness, 
and ride to the hermit Sir Brasias, and there will I repose me until 
I hear some manner of tidings from you; but, fair brother, I pray 
you get me the love of my lady, Queen Guenever, an ye may. Sir, 
said Sir Bors, ye need not to move me of such matters, for well ye 
wot I will do what I may to please you. 

And then the noble knight, Sir Launcelot, departed with right 
heavy cheer suddenly, that none earthly creature wist of him, nor 
where he was become, but Sir Bors. So when Sir Launcelot was 
departed, the queen outward made no manner of sorrow in show- 
ing to none of his blood nor to none other. But wit ye well, 
inwardly, as the book saith, she took great thought, but she bare 
it out with a proud countenance as though she felt nothing nor 
danger. 


dm CELA P LER 11 eee 


HOW AT A DINNER THAT THE QUEEN MADE 
THERE WAS*cKNIGHT ENPOTSON ED MW ICH Si Ramin DOR 
LAID ON THE QUEEN. 


Ex... then the queen let make a privy dinner in London unto 
the knights of the Round Table. And all was for to show 
outward that she had as great joy in all other knights of the Table 
Round as she had in Sir Launcelot. All only at that dinner she had 
Sir Gawaine and his brethren, that is for to say Sir Agravaine, Sir 
Gaheris, Sir Gareth, and Sir Mordred. Also there was Sir Bors de 
Ganis, Sir Galihodin, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Lionel, Sir Palomides, 
Safere his brother, Sir La Cote Male Taile, Sir Persant, Sir Ironside, 
Sir Brandiles, Sir Kay le Seneschal, Sir Mador de la Porte, Sir 
Patrise, a knight of Ireland, Aliduk, Sir Astamore, and Sir Pinel le 
Savage, the which was cousin to Sir Lamorak de Galis, the good 
knight that Sir Gawaine and his brethren slew by treason. And so 
these four-and-twenty knights should dine with the queen in a 


privy place by themself, and there was made a great feast of all 
manner of dainties. 

But Sir Gawaine had a custom that he used daily at dinner and 
at supper, that he loved well all manner of fruit, and in especial 
apples and pears. And therefore whosomever dined or feasted Sir 
Gawaine would commonly purvey for good fruit for him, and so 
did the queen for to please Sir Gawaine; she let purvey for him all 
manner of fruit, for Sir Gawaine was a passing hot knight of nature. 
And this Pinel hated Sir Gawaine because of his kinsman Sir 
Lamorak de Galis; and therefore for pure envy and hate Sir Pinel 
enpoisoned certain apples for to enpoison Sir Gawaine. And so this 
was well unto the end of the meat; and so it befell by misfortune 
a good knight named Patrise, cousin unto Sir Mador de la Porte, 
to take a poisoned apple. And when he had eaten it he swelled so 
till he brast, and there Sir Patrise fell down suddenly dead among 
them. 

Then every knight leapt from the board ashamed, and araged 
for wrath, nigh out of their wits. For they wist not what to say; 
considering Queen Guenever made the feast and dinner, they all 
had suspicion unto her. My lady, the queen, said Gawaine, wit ye 
well, madam, that this dinner was made for me, for all folks that 
know my condition understand that I love well fruit, and now I 
see well I had near been slain; therefore, madam, I dread me lest 
ye will be shamed. Then the queen stood still and was sore 
abashed, that she nist not what to say. This shall not so be ended, 
said Sir Mador de la Porte, for here have | lost a full noble knight 
of my blood; and therefore upon this shame and despite I will be 
revenged to the utterance. And there openly Sir Mador appealed 
the queen of the death of his cousin, Sir Patrise. Then stood they 
all still, that none would speak a word against him, for they all had 
great suspicion unto the queen because she let make that dinner. 
And the queen was so abashed that she could none other ways do, 
but wept so heartily that she fell in a swoon. With this noise and 
cry came to them King Arthur, and when he wist of that trouble 
he was a passing heavy man. 


a= CHAPTER IV 


HOW SIR MADOR APPEACHED THE QUEEN OF TREASON, 
AND THERE WAS NO KNIGHT WOULD FIGHT FOR HER AT 
THE PURST TOME. 


ND ever Sir Mador stood still afore the king, and ever he 
— the queen of treason; for the custom was such that 
time that all manner of shameful death was called treason. Fair 
lords, said King Arthur, me repenteth of this trouble, but the case 
is so I may not have ado in this matter, for I must be a rightful 
judge; and that repenteth me that I may not do battle for my wife, 
for as I deem this deed came never by her. And therefore I suppose 
she shall not be all distained, but that some good knight shall put 
his body in jeopardy for my queen rather than she shall be brent 
in a wrong quarrel. And therefore, Sir Mador, be not so hasty, for 
it may happen she shall not be all friendless; and therefore desire 
thou thy day of battle, and she shall purvey her of some good 
knight that shall answer you, or else it were to me great shame, 
and to all my court. 

My gracious lord, said Sir Mador, ye must hold me excused, for 
though ye be our king in that degree, ye are but a knight as we 
are, and ye are sworn unto knighthood as well as we; and there- 
fore I beseech you that ye be not displeased, for there is none of 
the four-and-twenty knights that were bidden to this dinner but 
all they have great suspicion unto the queen. What say ye all, my 
lords? said Sir Mador. Then they answered by and by that they 
could not excuse the queen; for why she made the dinner, and 
either it must come by her or by her servants. Alas, said the queen, 
I made this dinner for a good intent, and never for none evil, so 
Almighty God me help in my right, as I was never purposed to do 
such evil deeds, and that I report me unto God. 

My lord, the king, said Sir Mador, I require you as ye be a right- 
eous king give me a day that I may have justice. Well, said the king, 
I give the day this day fifteen days that thou be ready armed on 


horseback in the meadow beside Winchester. And if it so fall that 
there be any knight to encounter with you, there mayst thou do 
the best, and God speed the right. And if it so fall that there be no 
knight at that day, then must my queen be burnt, and there she 
shall be ready to have her judgment. I am answered, said Sir 
Mador. And every knight went where it liked them. 

So when the king and the queen were together the king asked 
the queen how this case befell. The queen answered: So God me 
help, I wot not how or in what manner. Where is Sir Launcelot? 
said King Arthur; an he were here he would not grudge to do battle 
for you. Sir, said the queen, I wot not where he is, but his brother 
and his kinsmen deem that he be not within this realm. That me 
repenteth, said King Arthur, for an he were here he would soon 
stint this strife. Then I will counsel you, said the king, and unto Sir 
Bors: That ye will do battle for her for Sir Launcelot’s sake, and 
upon my life he will not refuse you. For well I see, said the king, 
that none of these four-and-twenty knights that were with you at 
your dinner where Sir Patrise was slain, that will do battle for you, 
nor none of them will say well of you, and that shall be a great 
slander for you in this court. Alas, said the queen, and I may not 
do withal, but now I miss Sir Launcelot, for an he were here he 
would put me soon to my heart’s ease. What aileth you, said the 
king, ye cannot keep Sir Launcelot upon your side? For wit ye well, 
said the king, who that hath Sir Launcelot upon his part hath the 
most man of worship in the world upon his side. Now go your way, 
said the king unto the queen, and require Sir Bors to do battle for 
you for Sir Launcelot’s sake. 


4+— CHAPTER V = 


HOW THE QUEEN REQUIRED SIR BORS TO FIGHT FOR 
HER, AND HOW HE GRANTED UPON CONDITION; AND 
HOW HE WARNED SIR LAUNCELOT THEREOF. 


o the queen departed from the king, and sent for Sir Bors into 

her chamber. And when he was come she besought him of 
succour. Madam, said he, what would ye that I did? for I may not 
with my worship have ado in this matter, because I was at the same 
dinner, for dread that any of those knights would have me in suspi- 
cion. Also, madam, said Sir Bors, now miss ye Sir Launcelot, for 
he would not have failed you neither in right nor in wrong, as ye 
have well proved when ye have been in danger; and now ye have 
driven him out of this country, by whom ye and all we were daily 
worshipped by; therefore, madam, I marvel how ye dare for shame 
require me to do any thing for you, in so much ye have chased 
him out of your country by whom we were borne up and 
honoured. Alas, fair knight, said the queen, I put me wholly in 
your grace, and all that is done amiss I will amend as ye will coun- 
sel me. And therewith she kneeled down upon both her knees, 
and besought Sir Bors to have mercy upon her: Outher I shall have 
a shameful death, and thereto I never offended. 

Right so came King Arthur, and found the queen kneeling afore 
Sir Bors; then Sir Bors pulled her up, and said: Madam, ye do me 
great dishonour. Ah, gentle knight, said the king, have mercy upon 
my queen, courteous knight, for 1am now in certain she is untruly 
defamed. And therefore, courteous knight, said the king, promise 
her to do battle for her, | require you for the love of Sir Launcelot. 
My lord, said Sir Bors, ye require me the greatest thing that any 
man may require me; and wit ye well if I grant to do battle for the 
queen | shall wrath many of my fellowship of the Table Round. 
But as for that, said Bors, I will grant my lord that for my lord Sir 
Launcelot’s sake, and for your sake I will at that day be the queen’s 
champion unless that there come by adventure a better knight than 


Iam to do battle for her. Will ye promise me this, said the king, by 
your faith? Yea sir, said Sir Bors, of that I will not fail you, nor her 
both, but if there come a better knight than I am, and then shall 
he have the battle. Then was the king and the queen passing glad, 
and so departed, and thanked him heartily. 

So then Sir Bors departed secretly upon a day, and rode unto 
Sir Launcelot thereas he was with the hermit, Sir Brasias, and told 
him of all their adventure. Ah Jesu, said Sir Launcelot, this is come 
happily as | would have it, and therefore I pray you make you 
ready to do battle, but look that ye tarry till ye see me come, as 
long as ye may. For I am sure Mador is an hot knight when he is 
enchafed, for the more ye suffer him the hastier will he be to battle. 
Sir, said Bors, let me deal with him, doubt ye not ye shall have all 
your will. Then departed Sir Bors from him and came to the court 
again. Then was it noised in all the court that Sir Bors should do 
battle for the queen; wherefore many knights were displeased with 
him, that he would take upon him to do battle in the queen’s quar- 
rel: for there were but few knights in all the court but they deemed 
the queen was in the wrong, and that she had done that treason. 

So Sir Bors answered thus to his fellows of the Table Round: Wit 
ye well, my fair lords, it were shame to us all an we suffered to see 
the most noble queen of the world to be shamed openly, consid- 
ering her lord and our lord is the man of most worship in the world, 
and most christened, and he hath ever worshipped us all in all 
places. Many answered him again: As for our most noble King 
Arthur, we love him and honour him as well as ye do, but as for 
Queen Guenever we love her not, because she is a destroyer of 
good knights. Fair lords, said Sir Bors, meseemeth ye say not as ye 
should say, for never yet in my days knew J never nor heard say 
that ever she was a destroyer of any good knight. But at all times 
as far as ever I could know she was a maintainer of good knights; 
and ever she hath been large and free of her goods to all good 
knights, and the most bounteous lady of her gifts and her good 
grace, that ever I saw or heard speak of. And therefore it were 
shame, said Sir Bors, to us all to our most noble king’s wife, an we 
suffered her to be shamefully slain. And wit ye well, said Sir Bors, 


I will not suffer it, for I dare say so much, the queen is not guilty 
of Sir Patrise’s death, for she owed him never none ill will, nor 
none of the four-and-twenty knights that were at that dinner; for 
I dare say for good love she bade us to dinner, and not for no mal 
engine, and that I doubt not shall be proved hereafter, for 
howsomever the game goeth, there was treason among us. Then 
some said to Sir Bors: We may well believe your words. And so 
some of them were well pleased, and some were not so. 


tm COAP Lek Vi, 


HOW AT THE DAY SIR BORS MADE HIM READY FOR TO 
FIGHT FOR THE QUEEN?AND WHENSHE WOME Deer T 
HOW ANOTHER DISCHARGED HIM. 


HE day came on fast until the even that the battle should be. 
— the queen sent for Sir Bors and asked him how he was 
disposed. Truly madam, said he, I am disposed in likewise as I 
promised you, that is for to say I shall not fail you, unless by adven- 
ture there come a better knight than I am to do battle for you, 
then, madam, am I discharged of my promise. Will ye, said the 
queen, that I tell my lord Arthur thus? Do as it shall please you, 
madam. Then the queen went unto the king and told him the 
answer of Sir Bors. Have ye no doubt, said the king, of Sir Bors, 
for I call him now one of the best knights of the world, and the 
most profitablest man. And thus it passed on until the morn, and 
the king and the queen and all manner of knights that were there 
at that time drew them unto the meadow beside Westminster 
where the battle should be. And so when the king was come with 
the queen and many knights of the Round Table, then the queen 
was put there in the Constable’s ward, and a great fire made about 
an iron stake, that an Sir Mador de la Porte had the better, she 
should be burnt: such custom was used in those days, that neither 
for favour, neither for love nor affinity, there should be none other 


but righteous judgment, as well upon a king as upon a knight, and 
as well upon a queen as upon another poor lady. 

So in this meanwhile came in Sir Mador de la Porte, and took 
his oath afore the king, that the queen did this treason until his 
cousin Sir Patrise, and unto his oath he would prove it with his 
body, hand for hand, who that would say the contrary. Right so 
came in Sir Bors de Ganis, and said: That as for Queen Guenever 
she is in the right, and that will I make good with my hands that 
she is not culpable of this treason that is put upon her. Then make 
thee ready, said Sir Mador, and we shall prove whether thou be in 
the right or I. Sir Mador, said Sir Bors, wit thou well I know you 
for a good knight. Not for then I shall not fear you so greatly, but 
I trust to God I shall be able to withstand your malice. But this 
much have I promised my lord Arthur and my lady the queen, that 
I shall do battle for her in this case to the uttermost, unless that 
there come a better knight than I am and discharge me. Is that all? 
said Sir Mador, either come thou off and do battle with me, or else 
say nay. Take your horse, said Sir Bors, and as I suppose, ye shall 
not tarry long but ye shall be answered. 

Then either departed to their tents and made them ready to 
horseback as they thought best. And anon Sir Mador came into the 
field with his shield on his shoulder and his spear in his hand; and 
so rode about the place crying unto Arthur: Bid your champion 
come forth an he dare. Then was Sir Bors ashamed and took his 
horse and came to the lists’ end. And then was he ware where 
came from a wood there fast by a knight all armed, upon a white 
horse, with a strange shield of strange arms; and he came riding 
all that he might run, and so he came to Sir Bors, and said thus: 
Fair knight, I pray you be not displeased, for here must a better 
knight than ye are have this battle, therefore I pray you withdraw 
you. For wit ye well I have had this day a right great journey, and 
this battle ought to be mine, and so I promised you when I spake 
with you last, and with all my heart I thank you of your good will. 
Then Sir Bors rode unto King Arthur and told him how there was 
a knight come that would have the battle for to fight for the queen. 
What knight is he? said the king. I wot not, said Sir Bors, but such 


covenant he made with me to be here this day. Now my lord, said 
Sir Bors, here am I discharged. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT FOUGHT AGAINST SIR MADOR FOR 
THE QUEEN; AND HOW HE OVERGAME SIR MADG@R. AND 
DISCHARGED THE OUEEN: 


HEN the king called to that knight, and asked him if he would 

fight for the queen. Then he answered to the king: Therefore 
came I hither, and therefore, sir king, he said, tarry me no longer, 
for I may not tarry. For anon as I have finished this battle I must 
depart hence, for I have ado many matters elsewhere. For wit you 
well, said that knight, this is dishonour to you all knights of the 
Round Table, to see and know so noble a lady and so courteous a 
queen as Queen Guenever is, thus to be rebuked and shamed 
amongst you. Then they all marvelled what knight that might be 
that so took the battle upon him. For there was not one that knew 
him, but if it were Sir Bors. 

Then said Sir Mador de la Porte unto the king: Now let me wit 
with whom I shall have ado withal. And then they rode to the lists’ 
end, and there they couched their spears, and ran together with 
all their might, and Sir Mador’s spear brake all to pieces, but the 
other’s spear held, and bare Sir Mador’s horse and all backward to 
the earth a great fall. But mightily and suddenly he avoided his 
horse and put his shield afore him, and then drew his sword, and 
bade the other knight alight and do battle with him on foot. Then 
that knight descended from his horse lightly like a valiant man, 
and put his shield afore him and drew his sword; and so they came 
eagerly unto battle, and either gave other many great strokes, trac- 
ing and traversing, racing and foining, and hurtling together with 
their swords as it were wild boards. Thus were they fighting nigh 
an hour, for this Sir Mador was a strong knight, and mightily 


proved in many strong battles. But at the last this knight smote Sir 
Mador grovelling upon the earth, and the knight stepped near him 
to have pulled Sir Mador flatling upon the ground; and therewith 
suddenly Sir Mador arose, and in his rising he smote that knight 
through the thick of the thighs that the blood ran out fiercely. And 
when he felt himself so wounded, and saw his blood, he let him 
arise upon his feet. And then he gave him such a buffet upon the 
helm that he fell to the earth flatling, and therewith he strode to 
him to have pulled off his helm off his head. And then Sir Mador 
prayed that knight to save his life, and so he yielded him as over- 
come, and released the queen of his quarrel. | will not grant thee 
thy life, said that knight, only that thou freely release the queen 
for ever, and that no mention be made upon Sir Patrise’s tomb that 
ever Queen Guenever consented to that treason. All this shall be 
done, said Sir Mador, I clearly discharge my quarrel for ever. 
Then the knights parters of the lists took up Sir Mador, and led 
him to his tent, and the other knight went straight to the stair-foot 
where sat King Arthur; and by that time was the queen come to 
the king, and either kissed other heartily. And when the king saw 
that knight, he stooped down to him, and thanked him, and in 
likewise did the queen; and the king prayed him to put off his 
helmet, and to repose him, and to take a sop of wine. And then 
he put off his helm to drink, and then every knight knew him that 
it was Sir Launcelot du Lake. Anon as the king wist that, he took 
the queen in his hand, and yode unto Sir Launcelot, and said: Sir, 
grant mercy of your greal travail that ye have had this day for me 
and for my queen. My lord, said Sir Launcelot, wit ye well | ought 
of right ever to be in your quarrel, and in my lady the queen’s 
quarrel, to do battle; for ye are the man that gave me the high 
order of knighthood, and that day my lady, your queen, did me 
great worship, and else I had been shamed; for that same day ye 
made me knight, through my hastiness I lost my sword, and my 
lady, your queen, found it, and lapped it in her train, and gave me 
my sword when I had need thereto, and else had I been shamed 
among all knights; and therefore, my lord Arthur, I promised her 
at that day ever to be her knight in right outher in wrong. Grant 


mercy, said the king, for this journey; and wit ye well, said the 
king, I shall acquit your goodness. 

And ever the queen beheld Sir Launcelot, and wept so tenderly 
that she sank almost to the ground for sorrow that he had done to 
her so great goodness where she shewed him great unkindness. 
Then the knights of his blood drew unto him, and there either of 
them made great joy of other. And so came all the knights of the 
Table Round that were there at that time, and welcomed him. And 
then Sir Mador was had to leech-craft, and Sir Launcelot was 
healed of his wound. And then there was made great joy and 
mirths in that court. 


2 CHAPTER Will ee 


HOW THE TRUTH WAS KNOWN BY THE MAIDEN OF THE 
LAKE, AND OF DIVERS OTHER MATTERS. 


ND so it befell that the damosel of the lake, her name was 
Xvcee the which wedded the good knight Sir Pelleas, and so 
she came to the court; for ever she did great goodness unto King 
Arthur and to all his knights through her sorcery and enchant- 
ments. And so when she heard how the queen was an-angered for 
the death of Sir Patrise, then she told it openly that she was never 
guilty; and there she disclosed by whom it was done, and named 
him, Sir Pinel; and for what cause he did it, there it was openly 
disclosed; and so the queen was excused, and the knight Pinel fled 
into his country. Then was it openly known that Sir Pinel enpoi- 
soned the apples at the feast to that intent to have destroyed Sir 
Gawaine, because Sir Gawaine and his brethren destroyed Sir 
Lamorak de Galis, to the which Sir Pinel was cousin unto. Then 
was Sir Patrise buried in the church of Westminster in a tomb, and 
thereupon was written: Here lieth Sir Patrise of Ireland, slain by 
Sir Pinel le Savage, that enpoisoned apples to have slain Sir 
Gawaine, and by misfortune Sir Patrise ate one of those apples, and 


then suddenly he brast. Also there was written upon the tomb that 
Queen Guenever was appealed of treason of the death of Sir 
Patrise, by Sir Mador de la Porte; and there was made mention how 
Sir Launcelot fought with him for Queen Guenever, and overcame 
him in plain battle. All this was written upon the tomb of Sir Patrise 
in excusing of the queen. And then Sir Mador sued daily and long, 
to have the queen’s good grace; and so by the means of Sir 
Launcelot he caused him to stand in the queen’s good grace, and 
all was forgiven. 
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HUS hit passed untyll oure Lady day of the As- 

sumpcion. Within a fiftene dayes of that feste the 
kyng lete cry a grete justyse and a turnement that sholde be 
at that day at Camelott, otherwyse called Wynchester. And 
the kyng lete cry that he and the Kynge of Scottes wolde juste 
ayenst all th[at] wolde [come]. 

And whan thys cry was made, thydir cam many good 
knyghtes, that ys to sey the kynge of North Galis, and kynge 
Angwysh of Irelonde, and the Kynge with the Hondred 
Knyghtes, and syr Galahalte the Haute Prynce, and the 
kynge of Northumbirlonde, and many other noble deukes 
and erlis of other dyverse contreyes. 


So kynge Arthure made hym redy to departe to hys justis, - 


and wolde have had the quene with hym; but at that tyme 
she wolde nat, she seyde, for she was syke and myght nat 
ryde. 

‘That me repentith,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for thys seven yere 
ye saw nat such a noble felyship togydirs excepte the Whyt- 
sontyde whan sir Galahad departed frome the courte.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the quene, ‘ye muste holde me excused. 
Y may nat be there.’ 

And many demed the quene wolde nat be there because 
of sir Launcelot, for he wolde nat ryde with the kynge; for 
he seyde he was nat hole of the play of sir Madore. Where- 
fore the kynge was hevy and passynge wroth, and so he 
departed towarde Wynchestir with hys felyship. 

And so by the way the kynge lodged at a towne that was 
called Astolot, that ys in Englysh Gylforde, and there the 
kynge lay in the castell. So whan the kynge was departed 
the quene called sir Launcelot unto her and seyde thus: 

‘Sir, ye ar gretly to blame thus to holde you behynde my 
lorde. What woll youre enemyes and myne sey and deme? 
rofthe notinC  2Wfestethatthe 4 CCamelotthatiswynchester 6 WO! 
all the worlde C* alle that wold come ageynst them 7-8 C many knyghtes 
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1066 Launcelot and Guinevere [Bk. XVIII 


“Se how sir Launcelot holdith hym ever behynde the kynge, 
and so the quene doth also, for that they wolde have their 
plesure togydirs.” And thus woll they sey,’ seyde the 
quene. é 

‘Have ye no doute, madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘I alow 
youre witte. Hit ys of late com syn ye were woxen so wyse! 
And there[fore], madam, at thys tyme I woll be ruled by 
youre counceyle, and thys nyght I woll take my reste, and 
to-morow betyme I woll take my way towarde Wynchestir. 
But wytte you well,’ seyde sir Launcelot unto the quene, 
‘at that justys I woll be ayenste the kynge and ayenst all hys 
felyship.’ 

‘Sir, ye may there do as ye lyste,’ seyde the quene, “but be 
my counceyle ye shall nat be ayenst youre kynge and your 
felyshyp, for there bene full many hardé knyghtes of youre 
bloode.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I shall take the adventure 
that God woll gyff me.’ 

And so uppon the morne erly he harde masse and dyned, 
and so he toke hys leve of the quene and departed. And 
than he rode so muche unto the tyme he com to Astolott, 
and there hit happynd hym that in the evenyng-tyde he com 
to an olde barownes place that hyght sir Barnarde of Astolot. 
And as sir Launcelot entird into hys lodgynge, kynge Ar- 
thure aspyed hym as he dud walke in a gardeyne besyde 
the castell: he knew hym welle inow. 

“Well, sirs,’ seyde kyng Arthure unto hys knyghtes that 
were by hym besyde the castell, ‘I have now aspyed one 
knyght,’ he seyde, ‘that woll play hys play at the justys, I 
undirtake.’ 


‘Who ys that?’ seyde the knyghtes. 
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‘At thys tyme ye shall nate wyte for me!’ seyde the kynge 

and smyled, and wente to hys lodgynge. 
_ So whan sir Launcelot was in hys lodgyng and unarmed 
in hys chambir, the olde barown, sir Barnarde, com to hym 
and wellcomed hym in the beste maner. But he knew nat 
sir Launcelot. 

‘Fayre sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot tylle hys oste, ‘I wolde pray 
you to lende me a shylde that were nat opynly knowyn, for 
myne ys well knowyn.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde hys oste, ‘ye shall have youre desire, for 
mesemyth ye bene one of the lyklyest knyghtes that ever 
y sawe, and therefore, sir, I shall shew you freynship.’ And 
seyde, ‘Sir, wyte you well I have two sunnes that were but 
late made knyghtes. And the eldist hyght sir Tirry, and he 
was hurte that same day he was made knyght, and he may 
nat ryde; and hys shylde ‘ye shalle have!, for that ys 
nat knowyn, I dare sey, but here [and] in no place [else].’ 
And hys yonger sonne hyght sir Lavayne. ‘And if hit 
please you, he shall ryde with you unto that justis, for he 
ys of hys ayge stronge and wyght. For much my herte 
gyvith unto you, that ye sholde be a noble knyght. And 
therefore I praye you to telle me youre name,’ seyde sir 
Barnarde. 

‘As for that,’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘ye muste holde me 
excused as at thys tyme. And if God gyff me grace to spede 
well at the justis I shall com agayne and telle you my name. 
But I pray you in ony wyse lete me have your sonne, sir La- 
vayne, with me, and that I may have hys brothers shylde.’ 

‘Sir, all thys shall be done,’ seyde sir Barnarde. 

So thys olde barown had a doughtir that was called that 
tyme the Fayre Maydyn off Astolot, and ever she behylde 
sir Launcelot wondirfully. 

(And, as the booke sayth, she keste such a love unto 
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sir Launcelot that she cowde never withdraw hir loove, 
wherefore she dyed. And her name was Elayne le Blanke.) 

So thus as she cam to and fro, she was so hote in love that 
[she] besought sir Launcelot to were uppon hym at the justis 
a tokyn of hers. 

‘Damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and if I graunte you that, 
ye may sey that I do more for youre love than ever y ded for 
lady or jantillwoman.’ 

Than he remembird hymselff that he wolde go to the 
justis disgysed, and because he had never aforne borne no 
maner of tokyn of no damesell, he bethought hym to bere 
a tokyn of hers, that none of hys bloode thereby myght know 
hym. And than he seyde, 

‘Fayre maydyn, I woll graunte you to were a tokyn of 
youres uppon myne helmet. And therefore what ys hit? 
Shewe ye hit me.’ 

‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘hit ys a rede sleve of myne, of scarlet, well 
embrowdred with grete perelles.’ 

And so she brought hit hym. So sir Launcelot resseyved 
hit and seyde, 

‘Never dud I erste so much for no damesell.’ 

Than sir Launcelot betoke the fayre mayden hys shylde 
in kepynge, and prayde her to kepe hit untill tyme that he 
com agayne. And so that nyght he had myrry reste and grete 
chere, for thys damesell Elayne was ever aboute sir Launce- 
lot all the whyle she myght be suffirde. 

So uppon a day, on the morne, kynge Arthure and all hys 
knyghtis departed, for there the kyng had tarryed three dayes 
to abyde hys noble knyghtes. And so whan the kynge was 
rydden, sir Launcelot and sir Lavayne made them redy to 
ryde, and aythir of them had whyght shyldis, and the rede 
sleve sir Launcelot lete cary with hym. 

And so they toke their leve at sir Barnarde, the olde 
barowne, and at hys doughtir, the fayre mayden, and than 
they rode so longe tylle that they cam to Camelot, that tyme 

C in her love 6 C Faire damoysel saye r oys 
; C remembryd hym that 10 gene Ps i oe oe - — c 
damoysel Thenne he bethoughte hym that he wold bere one of her that 15 
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called Wynchester. And there was grete pres of kyngis, 
deukes, erlis, and barownes, and many noble knyghtes. But 
there sir Launcelot was lodged pryvaly by the meanys of sir 
Lavayne with a ryche burgeyse, that no man in that towne 
was ware what they were. And so they reposed them there 
tyll oure Lady day of the Assumpcion that the grete justes 
sholde be. 

So whan trumpettis blew unto the fylde and kynge Arthur 
was sette on hyght uppon a chafflet to beholde who ded beste 
(but, as the Freynshe booke seyth, the kynge wold nat suffir 
sir Gawayne to go frome hym, for never had sir Gawayne the 
bettir and sir Launcelot were in the fylde, and many tymes 
was sir Gawayne rebuked so whan sir Launcelot was in the 
fylde in ony justis dysgysed), than som of the kyngis, as 
kynge Angwysh of Irelonde and the Kynge of Scottis, were 
that tyme turned to be uppon the syde of kynge Arthur. 
And than the othir party was the kynge of North Galis, and 
the Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtis, and the kynge of 
Northhumbirlonde, and sir Galahalte the Halte Prynce. But 
thes three kyngis and thys duke was passynge wayke to 
holde ayenste Arthurs party, for with hym were the nobelyst 
knyghtes of the worlde. 

So than they withdrew them, aythir party frome othir, 
and every man made hym redy in his beste maner to do what 
he myght. Than sir Launcelot made hym redy and put the 
rede slyeve uppon hys helmette and fastened hit faste. And 
so sir Launcelot and sir Lavayne departed oute of Wyn- 
chestir pryvayly and rode untyll a litill leved woode behynde 
the party that hylde ayenste kynge Arthure party. And 
there they hylde hem stylle tylle the partyes smote togydirs. 
And than cam in the Kynge o[f] Scottis and the kynge of 
Irelonde on kynge Arthurs party, and ayenste them cam 
in the kynge of Northumbirlonde and the Kynge with the 
Hondred Knyghtes. 

And there began a grete medlé, and there the kynge of 
6 of the notin C 6-7 C Assumpcion as the grete feest shold 8 C So thenne 
trumpets g Con hyghe vpon a skafhold to 13 so notin C 13-14 C* 
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Scottis smote downe the kynge of Northumbirlonde, and the 
Kynge with the Hondred Knyghtes smote downe kynge 
Angwysh of Irelonde. Than sir Palamydes, that was one 
Arthurs party, he encountird with sir Galahalte, and ayther 
of hem smote downe othir, and aythir party halpe their 
lordys [on] horseback agayne. So there began a stronge 
assayle on bothe partyes. 

And than com in sir Braundyles, sir Sagramoure le 
Desyrous, sir Dodynas le Saveayge, sir Kay la Senesciall, 
sir Gryffelet le Fyze de D'ie!u, sir Lucan de Butlere, sir Bed- 
were, sir Aggravayne, sir Gaherys, sir Mordred, sir Melyot 
de Logrys, sir Ozanna le Cure Hardy, sir Saphyr, sir Epyno- 
grys, sir Gallerowne of Galeway. Alle thes fiftene knyghtes, 
that were knyghtes of the Rounde Table, so thes with 
mo other cam in togydir and bete abacke the kynge off 
Northumbirlonde and the kynge of North Walys. 

Whan sir Launcelot saw thys, as he hoved in the lytyll 
leved wood, than he seyde unto sir Lavayne, 

‘Se yondir ys a company of good knyghtes, and they holde 
them togydirs as borys that were chaced with doggis.’ 

“That ys trouth,’ seyde sir Lavayne. 

‘Now,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and ye woll helpe a lityll, ye 
shall se the yonder felyship that chacith now thes men on oure 
syde, that they shall go as faste backwarde as they wente 
forewarde.’ 

‘Sir, spare ye nat for my parte,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘for I 
shall do what I may.’ 

Than sir Launcelot and sir Lavayne cam in at the thyckyst 
of the prees, and there sir Launcelot smote downe sir Bran- 
deles, sir Sagramour, sir Dodynas, sir Kay, sir Gryfflet, 
and all thys he ded with one speare. And sir Lavayne smote 
downe sir Lucan de Butlere and sir Bedwere. And than 
sir Launcelot gate another grete speare, and there he smote 


with the honderd knyghtes smote doune kynge Anguysshe of Irland (a double 
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downe sir Aggravayne and sir Gaherys, sir Mordred, sir Me- 
lyot de Logrys; and sir Lavayne smote downe sir Ozanna 
le Cure Hardy. And than sir Launcelot drew hys swerde, 
and there he smote on the ryght honde and on the lyf{t] 
honde, and by grete forse he unhorsed sir Safir, sir Epyno- 
grys, and sir Galleron. And than the knyghtes of the Table 
Rounde withdrew them abacke aftir they had gotyn their 
horsys as well as they myght. 

‘A, mercy Jesu!’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘What knyght ys 
yondir that doth so mervaylous dedys in that fylde?” 

‘I wote what he ys,’ seyde the kyn[g], ‘but as at thys tyme 
I woll nat name hym.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I wolde sey hit were sir Launce- 
lot by hys rydynge and hys buffettis that I se hym deale. 
But ever mesemyth hit sholde nat be he, for that he beryth 
the rede slyve uppon hys helmet; for I wyst hym never beare 
tokyn at no justys of lady ne jantillwoman.’ 

‘Lat hym be,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘for he woll be bettir 
knowyn and do more or ever he departe.’ 

Than the party that was ayenst kynge Arthur were well 
comforted, and than they hylde hem togydirs that beforn- 
hande were sore rebuked. Than sir Bors, sir Ector de 
Marys [and] sir Lyonell, they called unto them the knyghtes 
of their blood, as sir Blamour de Ganys, sir Bleoberys, sir 
Alyduke, sir Galyhud, sir Galyhodyn, sir Bellyngere le 
Bewse. So thes nine knyghtes of sir Launcelottis kynne 
threst in myghtyly, for they were all noble knyghtes, and 
they of grete hate and despite [that they had unto hym] 
thought to rebuke sir Launcelot and sir Lavayne, for they 
knew hem nat. 

And so they cam hurlyng togydirs and smote downe 
many knyghtes of North Walys and of Northumbirlonde. 
And whan sir Launcelot saw them fare so, he gate a grete 
speare in hys honde; and they encountird with hym all at 
onys, sir Bors, sir Ector, and sir Lyonell. And they three 
4 W lyff C* lyfte 9 CO mercy 10 C' dedes of armes 11 Ct I wote 
not what C'sayd kynge Arthur 16 Cvponhishede 17 C’nor gentilwoman 
18 for notin C 23 W Marys sir Lyonell and they called C marys and sir 
Lyonel called 25-26 C' Bellangere le beuse 26 Ct launcelots skynne 
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smote hym at onys with their spearys, and with fors of 
themselff they smote sir Launcelottis horse revers to the 
erthe. And by myssefortune sir Bors smote sir Launcelot 
thorow the shylde into the syde, and the speare brake and 
the hede leffte stylle in the syde. 

Whan sir Lavayne saw hys mayster lye on the grounde he 
ran to the Kynge of Scottis and smote hym to the erthe; and 
by grete forse he toke hys horse and brought hym to sir 
Launcelot, and magré them all he made hym to mownte up- 
pon that horse. And than sir Launcelot gate a speare in hys 
honde, and there he smote sir Bors, horse and man, to the 
erthe; and in the same wyse he served sir Ector and sir Lyo- 
nell; and sir Lavayne smote downe sir Blamour de Gaynys. 
And than sir Launcelot drew hys swerde, for he felte hym- 
selff so sore hurte that he wente there to have had hys deth. 
And than he smote sir Bleoberis such a buffet on the helmet 
that he felle downe to the erthe in a sowne, and in the same 
wyse he served sir Alyduke and sir Galyhud. And sir 
Lavayne smote down sir Bellyngere that was [sone] to 
Alysaunder le Orphelyn. 

And by thys was done, was sir Bors horsed agayne and in 
cam with sir Ector and sir Lyonell, and all they three smote 
with their swerdis uppon sir Launcelottis helmet. And 
whan he felte their buffettis, and with that hys wounde 
greved hym grevously, tha[n] he thought to do what he myght 
whyle he cowde endure. And than he gaff sir Bors such a 
buffette that he made hym bowghe hys hede passynge lowe; 
and therewithall he raced of hys helme, and myght have 
slayne hym, but whan he saw (his) vysayge so pulde hym 
downe. And in the same wyse he served sir Ector and sir 
Lyonell; for, as the booke seyth, he myght have slayne them, 
but whan he saw their visages hys herte myght nat serve 
hym thereto, but leffte hem there. 

And than afterward he hurled into the thyckest prees of 
them alle, and dyd there the merveyloust dedes of armes that 
ever man sawe!, and ever sir Lavayne with hym. And there 
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sir Launcelot with hys swerde smote downe and pulled 
downe, as the Freynsh booke seyth, mo than thirty knyghtes, 
and the moste party were of the Table Rounde. And there 
sir Lavayne dud full well that day, for he smote downe ten 
knyghtes of the Table Rounde. 

‘Mercy Jesu,’ seyde sir Gawayne unto kynge Arthur, ‘I 
mervayle what knyght that he ys with the rede sleve.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde kyng Arthure, ‘he woll be knowyn or ever he 
departe.’ 

And than the kynge blew unto lodgynge, and the pryce was 
gyvyn by herowdis unto the knyght with the whyght shylde 
that bare the rede slyve. Than cam the kynge of North 
Galys, and the kynge of Northhumbirlonde, and the Kynge 
with the Hondred Knyghtes, and sir Galahalte the Haute 
Prince, [and] seyde unto sir Launcelot, 

‘Fayre knyght, God you blysse, for muche have ye done 
for us thys day. And therefore we pray you that ye woll com 
with us, that ye may resceyve the honour and the pryce as 
ye have worshypfully deserved hit.’ 

‘Fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wete you well, gyff 
I have deserved thanke I have sore bought hit, and that me 
repentith hit, for I am never lyke to ascape with the lyff. 
Therefore, my fayre lordys, I pray you that ye woll suffir me 
to departe where me lykith, for I am sore hurte. And I take 
no forse of none honoure, for I had levir repose me than to 
be lorde of all the worlde.’ 

And therewithall he groned pyteuously and rode a grete 
walop awaywarde from them untyll he cam undir a woodys 
evyse. And whan he saw that he was frome the fylde nyghe 
a myle, that he was sure he myght nat be seyne, than he seyde 
with an hyghe voyce and with a grete grone, 
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‘A, jantill knyght, sir Lavayne! Helpe me that thys trun- 
cheoune were oute of my syde, for hit stykith so sore that hit 
nyghe sleyth me.’ 

‘A, myne owne lorde,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘I wolde fayne 
do that myght please you, but I drede me sore, and I pulle 
oute the truncheoune, that ye shall be in perelle of dethe.’ 

‘I charge you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘as ye love me, draw 
hit oute!’ 

And therewithall he descended frome hys horse, and ryght 
so ded sir Lavayne; and forthwithall he drew the truncheoune 
oute of hys syde, and gaff a grete shryche and a gresly grone, 
that the blood braste oute, nyghe a pynte at onys, that at the 
laste he sanke downe uppon hys arse and so sowned downe, 
pale and dedly. 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘what shall I do?’ 

And than he turned sir Launcelot into the wynde, and 
so he lay there nyghe halff an owre as he had bene dede. 
And so at the laste sir Launcelot caste up hys yghen and 
seyde, 

ae sir Lavayne, helpe me that I were on my horse! For 
here ys faste by, within thys two myle, a jantill ermyte that 
somtyme was a full noble knyght and a grete lorde of posses- 
syons. And for grete goodnes he hath takyn hym to wyllfull 
poverté and forsakyn myghty londys. And hys name ys sir 
Bawdwyn of Bretayne, and he ys a full noble surgeon and a 
good leche. Now lat se and helpe me up that I were there, 
for ever my harte gyvith me that I shall never dye of my 
cousyne jermaynes hondys.’ 

And than with grete payne sir Lavayne holpe hym uppon 
hys horse, and than they rode a grete walop togydirs, and 
ever sir Launcelot bled, that hit ran downe to the erthe. 
And so by fortune they cam to an ermytayge [whiche] was 
undir a woode, and a grete clyff on the othir syde, and a 
fayre watir rennynge undir hit. And than sir Lavayne bete 
on the gate with the but of hys speare and cryed faste, 

“Lat in, for Jesus sake!’ 
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And anone there cam a fayre chylde to hem and asked 
them what they wolde. : 

‘Fayre sonne,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘go and pray thy lorde 
the ermyte for Goddys sake to late in here a knyght that ys 
full sore wounded. And thys day, telle thy lorde, I saw hym 
oe” dedys of armys than ever I herde sey that ony man 

ed. 

So the chylde wente in lyghtly, and than he brought the 
ermyte whych was a passynge lycly man. Whan sir Lavayne 
saw hym he prayed hym for Goddys sake of succour. 

‘What knyght ys he?’ seyde the ermyte. ‘Ys he of the 
house of kynge Arthure or nat?’ 

‘I wote nat,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘what he ys, nother what 
ys hys name, but well I wote I saw hym do mervaylously 
thys day as of dedys of armys.’ 

‘On whos party was he?’ seyde the ermyte. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘he was thys day ayenste kynge 
Arthure, and there he wanne the pryce of all the knyghtis of 
the Rounde Table.’ 

‘I have seyne the day’, seyde the ermyte, ‘I wolde have 
loved hym the worse bycause he was ayenste my lorde kynge 
Arthure, for sometyme I was one of the felyship, but now 
I thanke God I am othirwyse disposed. But where ys he? 
Lat me se hym.’ 

Than sir Lavayne brought the ermyte to hym. And whan 
the ermyte behylde hym as he sate leenynge uppon hys 
sadyll-bowe, ever bledynge spiteuously, and ever the knyght 
ermyte thought that he sholde know hym; but he coude 
nat brynge hym to knowlech bycause he was so pale for 
bledyng. 

‘What knyght ar ye?’ seyde the ermyte, ‘and where were 
ye borne?’ 

‘My fayre lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am a straunger 
and a knyght aventures that laboureth thorowoute many 
realmys for to wynne worship.’ 

Than the ermyte avysed hym bettir, and saw by a wounde 
on hys chyeke that he was sir Launcelot. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘myne owne lorde! Why layne 
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you youre name from me? Perdeus, I ought to know you of 
ryght, for ye ar the moste nobelyst knyght of the worlde. 
For well I know you for sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde he, ‘syth ye know me, helpe me, and ye may, 
for Goddys sake! For I wolde be oute of thys payne at onys, 
othir to deth othir to lyff.’ 

‘Have ye no doute,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘for ye shall lyve 
and fare ryght well.’ 

And so the ermyte called to hym two of hys servauntes, 
and so they bare hym into the ermytayge, and lyghtly un- 
armed hym and leyde hym in hys bedde. And than anone 
the ermyte staunched hys bloode and made hym to drynke 
good wyne, that he was well refygowred and knew hymselff. 
For in thos dayes hit was nat the gyse as ys nowadayes; for 
there were none ermytis in tho dayes but that they had bene 
men of worship and of prouesse, and tho ermytes hylde grete 
householdis and refreysshed people that were in distresse. 

Now turned we unto kynge Arthure and leve we sir 
Launcelot in the ermytayge. So whan the kyngis were 
togydirs on both partyes, and the grete feste sholde be 
holdyn, kynge Arthure asked the kynge of North Galis and 
their felyshyp where was that knyght that bare the rede 
slyve. 

‘Lat brynge hym before me, that he may have hys lawde 
and honoure and the pryce, as hit ys ryght.’ 

Than spake sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce and the Kynge 
with the Hondred Knyghtes, and seyde, 

“We suppose that knyght ys myscheved so that he ys never 
lyke to se you nother none of us all. And that ys the grettyst 
pyté that ever we wyste of ony knyght.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘how may thys be? Ys he so 
sore hurte? But what ys hys name?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘Truly,’ seyde they all, ‘we know nat hys name, nother 
frome whens he cam, nother whother he wolde.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘thys ys the warste tydyngis that 
cam to me thys seven yere! For I wolde nat for all the londys 
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I welde to knowe and wyte hit were so that that noble 
knyght were slayne.’ 

‘Sir, knowe ye ought of hym?”’ seyde they all. 

‘As for that,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘whethir I know hym 
other none, ye shall nat know for me what man he ys but 
Allmyghty Jesu sende me good tydyngis of hym.’ 

And so seyde they all. 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘gyff hit so be that the 
good knyght be so sore hurte, hit ys gret damage and pité 
to all thys londe, for he ys one of the nobelyst knyghtes that 
ever I saw in a fylde handyll speare or swerde. And iff he 
may be founde I shall fynde hym, for I am sure he ys nat 
farre frome thys contrey.’ 

‘Sir, ye beare you well,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘and ye 
[maye] fynde hym, onles that he be in such a plyte that he 
may nat welde hymselff.’ 

‘Jesu defende!’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘But wyte well, I shall 
know what he ys and I may fynde hym.’ 

Ryght so sir Gawayne toke a squyre with hym uppon 
hakeneyes and rode all aboute Camelot within six or seven 
myle, but so(ne) he com agayne and cowde here no worde of 
hym. Than within two dayes kynge Arthure and all the fely- 
shyp returned unto London agayne. And so as they rode by 
the way hyt happened sir Gawayne at Astolot to lodge with 
sir Barnarde thereas was sir Launcelot lodged. 

And so as sir Gawayne was in hys chamber to repose hym, 
sir Barnarde, the olde barowne, cam in to hym, and hys 
doughtir Elayne, to chere hym and toaske hym what tydyngis, 
and who ded beste at the turnemente of Wynchester. 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘there were two 
knyghtes that bare two whyght shyldys, but one of them 
bare a rede sleve uppon hys hede, and sertaynly he was the 
beste knyght that ever y saw juste in fylde. For I dare sey,’ 
seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that one knyght with the rede slyve 
smote downe fourty knyghtes of the Rounde Table, and 
his felow ded ryght well and worshipfully.’ 
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‘Now blyssed be God,’ seyde thys Fayre Maydyn of Asto- 
late, ‘that that knyght sped so welle! For he ys the man in 
the worlde that I firste loved, and truly he shall be the laste 
that ever I shall love.’ 

5 ‘Now, fayre maydyn,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘ys that good 
knyght youre love?’ 

‘Sertaynly, sir,’ she seyde, ‘he ys my love.’ 

‘Than know ye hys name?’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘Nay, truly, sir,’ seyde the damesell, ‘I know nat hys name 

ro nothir frome whens he com, but to sey that I love hym, 
I promyse God and you I love hym.’ 
‘How had ye knowlecch of hym firste?’ seyde sir Gawayne. 
(14) | Than she tolde hym, as ye have harde before, and how hir 
fadir betoke hym her brother to do hym servyse, and how 
15 hir fadir lente hym her brothirs, sir Tyrryes, shylde: ‘and 
here with me he leffte hys owne shylde.’ 

‘For what cause ded he so?’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘For thys cause,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for hys shylde was 
full well knowyn amonge many noble knyghtes.’ 

20 ‘A, fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘please hit you to 
lette me have a syght of that shylde?’ 
422" ‘Sir,’ she seyde, ‘hit ys in my chambir, coverde wyth a 
case, and if ye woll com with me ye shall se hit.’ 
‘Nat so,’ seyde sir Barnarde to hys doughter, ‘but sende ye 
25 for that shylde.’ 

So whan the shylde was com sir Gawayne toke of the 
case, and whan he behylde that shylde [he] knew hyt anone 
that hit was sir Launcelottis shylde and hys owne armys. 

‘A, Jesu mercy!’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘now ys my herte more 

3o hevyar than ever hit was tofore.’ 

‘Why?’ seyde thys mayde Elayne. 

‘For I have a grete cause,’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘Ys that 
knyght that owyth thys shylde youre love?’ 

“Yee truly,’ she sayde, ‘my love ys he. God wolde that I 

35 were hys love!’ 
‘So God me spede,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘fayre damesell, 
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ye have ryght, for and he be youre love, ye love the moste 
honorabelyst knyght of the worlde and the man of moste 
worship.’ 

‘So methought ever,’ seyde the damesell, ‘for never ar 
that tyme no knyght that ever I saw loved I never none 
a[r]ste.’ 

‘God graunte,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that aythir of you may 
rejoyse othir, but that ys in a grete aventure. But truly,’ 
seyde sir Gawayne unto the damesell, ‘ye may sey ye have a 
fayre grace, for why | have knowyn that noble knyght thys 
four-and-twenty yere, and never or that day I nor none othir 
knyght, I dare make good, saw never nother herde say that 
ever he bare tokyn or sygne of no lady, jantillwoman, nor 
maydyn at no justis nother turnemente. And therefore, 
fayre maydyn, ye ar much beholdyn to hym to gyff hym 
thanke. But I drede me’, seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that ye shall 
never se hym in thys worlde, and that ys as grete pité as ever 
was of ony erthely man.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde she, ‘how may thys be? Ys he slayne?’ 

‘I say nat so,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘but wete you well he ys 
grevously wounded, by all maner of sygnys, and by meanys of 
syght more lycklyer to be dede than to be on lyve. And wyte 
you well he ys the noble knyght sir Launcelot, for by thys 
shylde I know hym.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde thys Fayre Maydyn of Astolat, ‘how may thys 
be? And what was hys hurte?’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘the man in the worlde that 
loved beste hym hurte hym. And I dare sey,’ seyde sir Ga- 
wayne, ‘and that knyght that hurte hym knew the verry ser- 
taynté that he had hurte sir Launcelot, hit were the moste 
sorow that ever cam to hys herte.’ 

‘Now, fayre fadir,’ seyde than Elayne, ‘I requyre you gyff 
me leve to ryde and seke hym, othir ellis I wote well I shall 
go oute of my mynde. For I shall never stynte tyll that I 
fynde hym and my brothir, sir Lavayne.’ 

‘Do ye as hit lykith you,’ seyde hir fadir, ‘for sore me 
repentis of the hurte of that noble knyght.’ 
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Ryght so the mayde made hyr redy and departed before 
sir Gawayne makynge grete dole. Than on the morne sir Ga- 
wayne com to kynge Arthure and tolde hym all how he had 
founde sir Launcelottis shylde in the kepynge of the Fayre 

s Mayden of Astolat. 

‘All that knew I aforehande,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘and 
that caused me I wolde nat suffir you to have ado at the grete 
justis; for I aspyed hym whan he cam untyll hys lodgyng, 
full late in the evenyng, into Astolat. But grete mervayle 

10 have I,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘that ever he wolde beare ony 
sygne of ony damesell, for ar now I never herde sey nor 
knew that ever he bare ony tokyn of none erthely woman.’ 

‘Be my hede, sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘the Fayre Maydyn 
of Astolat lovith hym mervaylously well. What hit meanyth 

15 I cannat sey. And she ys ryddyn aftir to seke hym.’ 

So the kynge and all com to London, and there Gawayne 
all opynly disclosed hit to all the courte that hit was sir 

(15) Launcelot that justed beste. And whan sir Bors harde that, 

wyte you well he was an hevy man, and so were all hys 
20 kynnysmen. But whan the quyene wyst that hit was sir 
Launcelot that bare the rede slyve of the Fayre Maydyn of 
Astolat, she was nygh ought of her mynde for wratthe. And 
than she sente for sir Bors de Ganys in all haste that myght 
be. So whan sir Bors was com before the quyene she seyde, 
423" 25 ‘A, sir Bors! Have ye nat herde sey how falsely sir Launce- 
lot hath betrayed me?’ 

‘Alas, madame,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I am aferde he hath be- 
trayed hymselff and us all.’ 

‘No forse,’ seyde the quene, ‘though he be distroyed, for 

30 he ys a false, traytoure knyght.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I pray you sey ye no more 
ie for wyte you well I may nat here no such langayge of 

ym. 

‘Why so, sir Bors?’ seyde she. ‘Shold I nat calle hym 
traytoure whan he bare the rede slyve uppon hys hede at 
Wynchester at the grete justis ?” 
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‘Madame,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that slyeve-berynge repentes 
me, but I dare say he dud beare hit to none evyll entent, but 
for thys cause he bare the rede slyve that none of hys blood 
shold know hym. For or than we nother none of us all never 
knew that ever he bare tokyn or sygne of maydyn, lady, 
nothir jantillwoman.’ 

‘Fy on hym!’ seyde the quene. ‘Yet for all hys pryde and 
bobbaunce, there ye proved youreselff better man than he.’ 

‘Nay, madam, sey ye nevermore so, for he bete me and 
my felowys, and myght have slayne us and he had wolde.’ 

‘Fy on hym!’ seyde the quene. ‘For I harde sir Gawayne 
say before my lorde Arthure that hit were mervayle to telle 
the grete love that ys betwene the Fayre Maydyn of Astolat 
and hym.’ 

‘Madam,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I may nat warne sir Gawayne 
to sey what hit pleasith hym, but I dare sey, as for my lorde 
sir Launcelot, that he lovith no lady, jantillwoman, nother 
mayden, but as he lovith all inlyke muche. And therefore, 
madam,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘ye may sey what ye wyll, but wyte 
you well I woll hast me to syke hym and fynde hym where- 
sumever he be, and God sende me good tydyngis of hym!’ 

And so leve we them there, and speke we of sir Launcelot 
that lay in grete perell. And so as thys fayre madyn Elayne 
cam to Wynchester she sought there all aboute, and by 
fortune sir Lavayne, hir brothir, was ryddyn to sporte hym 
to enchaff hys horse. And anone as thys maydyn Elayne 
saw hym she knew hym, and than she cryed on-lowde tylle 
hym, and whan he herde her he com to her. And anone with 
that she asked hir brother, 

‘How dothe my lorde, sir Launcelot ?’ 

‘Who tolde you, syster, that my lordys name was sir 
Launcelot ?’ 

Than she tolde hym how sir Gawayne by hys shylde knew 
hym. 
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So they rode togydirs tyll that they cam to the ermytayge, 
and anone she alyght. So sir Lavayne brought her in to sir 
Launcelot, and whan she saw hym ly so syke and pale in hys 
bed she myght nat speke, but suddeynly she felle downe to 
the erthe ina sowghe. And there she lay a grete whyle. And 
when she was releved she shryked and seyde, 

‘My lord, sir Launcelot! Alas, whyghe lye ye in thys 

lyeer” 
‘ And than she sowned agayne. And than sir Launcelot 
prayde sir Lavayne to take hir up, ‘and brynge hir hydir to 
me’. And whan she cam to herselff sir Launcelot kyste her 
and seyde, 

‘Fayre maydyn, why fare ye thus? For ye put me to more 
payne. Wherefore make ye no such chere, for and ye be 
com to comforte me, ye be ryght wellcom; and of thys lytyll 
hurte that I have I shall be ryght hastely hole, by the grace 
of God. But I mervayle’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘who tolde you 
my name.’ 

And so thys maydyn tolde hym all how sir Gawayne was 
lodged with hir fader, ‘and there by youre shylde he dys- 
coverde youre name.’ 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that repentith me that my 
name ys knowyn, for [am sure hit woll turne untyll angir.’ 

And than sir Launcelot compaste in hys mynde that sir 
Gawayne wolde telle quene Gwenyvere how he bare the rede 
slyve and for whom, that he wyst well wolde turne unto 
grete angur. 

So thys maydyn Elayne never wente frome sir Launcelot, 
but wacched hym day and nyght, and dud such attendaunce 
to hym that the Freynshe booke seyth there was never wo- 
man dyd never more kyndlyer for man. Than sir Launce- 
lot prayde sir Lavayne to make aspyes in Wynchester for sir 
Bors if he cam there, and tolde hym by what tokyns he sholde 
know hym: by a wounde in hys forehede. 

‘For I am sure,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that sir Bors woll 
seke me, for he ys the same good knyght that hurte me.’ 
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Now turne we unto sir Bors de Ganys, that cam untyll 
Wynchestir to seke aftir hys cosyne sir Launcelot. And 
whan he cam to Wynchester sir Lavayne leyde wacche for 
sir Bors. And anone he had warnyng of hym, and so he 
founde hym, and anone he salewed hym and tolde hym 
frome whens he com. 

‘Now, fayre knyght,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘ye be wellcom, and I 
aes you that ye woll brynge me to my lorde sir Launce- 
ot.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘take youre horse, and within thys 
owre ye shall se hym.’ 

So they departed and com to the ermytayge. And whan 
sir Bors saw sir Launcelot lye in hys bedde, dede pale and 
discoloured, anone sir Bors loste hys countenaunce, and for 
kyndenes and pité he myght nat speke but wepte tendirly a 
grete whyle. But whan he myght speke he seyde thus: 

‘A, my lorde sir Launcelot, God you blysse and sende 
you hasty recoveryng! For full hevy am I of my mysfortune 
and of myne unhappynesse. For now I may calle myselff 
unhappy, and I drede me that God ys gretely [displeasyd] 
with me, that He wolde suffir me to have such a shame for to 
hurte you that ar all oure ledar and all oure worship; and 
therefore I calle myselff unhappy. Alas, that ever such a 
caytyff knyght as I am sholde have power by unhappines to 
hurte the moste noblyst knyght of the worlde! Where I so 
shamefully sette uppon you and overcharged you, and where 
ye myght have slayne me, ye saved me; and so ded nat I, for 
I and all oure bloode ded to you their utteraunce. I mer- 
vayle’, seyde sir Bors, ‘that my herte or my bloode wolde 
serve me. Wherefore, my lorde sir Launcelot, I aske you 
mercy.’ 

‘Fayre cousyn,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye be ryght wellcom, 
and wyte you well, overmuche ye se[y] for the plesure of me 
whych pleasith me nothynge, for why I have the same 
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425" isought; for I wolde with pryde have overcom you all. And 
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there in my pryde I was nere slayne, and that was in myne 
owne defaughte; for I myght have gyffyn you warnynge of my 
beynge there, and [than] had I had no hurte. For hit ys an 
olde-seyde sawe, “there ys harde batayle thereas kynne and 
frendys doth batayle ayther ayenst other”’, for there may be 
no mercy, but mortall warre. Therefore, fayre cousyn,’ 
seyde sir Launcelot, ‘lat thys langage overpasse, and all shall 
be wellcom that God sendith. And latte us leve of thy[s] 
mater and speke of som rejoysynge, for thys that ys done may 
nat be undone; and lat us fynde a remedy how sone that I 
may be hole.’ 

Than sir Bors lenyd uppon hys beddys syde and tolde sir 
Launcelot how the quene was passynge wrothe with hym, 
‘because ye ware the rede slyve at the grete justes’. And 
there sir Bors tolde hym all how sir Gawayne discoverde hit 
‘by youre shylde’ that he leffte with the Fayre Madyn of 
Astolat. 

‘Than ys the quene wrothe?’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘“There- 
fore am I ryght hevy, but I deserved no wrath, for all that 
I ded was bycause I wolde nat be knowyn.’ 

‘Sir, ryght so excused I you,’ seyde sir Bors, “but all was in 
vayne, for she seyde more largelyer to me than [I] to you sey 
now. But, sir, ys thys she,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that ys so busy 
aboute you, that men calle the Fayre Maydyn of Astolat ?” 

‘Forsothe, she hit ys,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that by no 
meany[s] I cannat put her fro me.’ 

“Why sholde ye put her frome you?’ seyde sir Bors. 
‘For she ys a passyng fayre damesell, and well besayne and 
well taught. And God wolde, fayre cousyn,’ seyde sir Bors, 
‘that ye cowde love her, but as to that I may nat nother dare 
nat counceyle you. But I se well,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘by her 
dyligence aboute you that she lovith you intyerly.’ 

“That me repentis,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

_“Well,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘she ys nat the first that hath loste 
hir payne uppon you, and that ys the more pyté.’ 
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And so they talked of many mo thynges. 

And so within three or four dayes sir Launcelot wexed 
bygge and lyght. Than sir [Bors] tolde sir [Launcelot] how 
there was sworne a grete turnement betwyxt kyng Ar- 
thure and the kynge of North Galis, that sholde be uppon 
Allhalowmasse day, besydes Wynchestir. 

‘Is that trouth?’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘Than shall ye 
abyde with me stylle a lityll whyle untyll that I be hole, for 
I fele myself resonabely bygge and stronge.’ 

‘Blessed be God!’ seyde sir Bors. 

Than they were there nyghe a moneth togydirs, and ever 
thys maydyn Elayne ded ever hir dyligence and labour both 
nyght and day unto sir Launcelot, that there was never 
chylde nother wyff more mekar tyll fadir and husbande than 
was thys Fayre Maydyn of Astolat; wherefore sir Bors was 
gretly pleased with her. 

So uppon a day, by the assente of sir Lavayne, sir Bors, 
and sir Launcelot, they made the ermyte to seke in woodys 
for diverse erbys, and so sir Launcelot made fayre Elayne to 
gadir erbys for hym to make hym a bayne. So in the meane- 
whyle sir Launcelot made sir Lavayne to arme hym at all 
pecis, and there he thought to assay hymselff uppon horse- 
backe with a speare, whether he myght welde hys armour 
and hys speare for hys hurte or nat. 

And so whan he was uppon hys horse he steyrred hym 
freyshly, and the horse was passyng lusty and frycke be- 
cause he was nat laboured of a moneth before. And than 
sir Launcelot bade sir Lavayne gyff hym that grete speare, 
and so sir Launcelot cowchyd that speare in the reeste. The 
courser lepte myghtyly whan he felte the spurres, and he 
that was uppon hym, [whiche] was the nobelyst horseman of 
the worlde, strayned hym myghtyly and stabely, and kepte 
stylle the speare in the reeste. And therewith sir Launcelot 
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strayned hymselff so straytly, with so grete fors, to gete the 
courser forewarde that the bottom of hys wounde braste both 
within and withoute, and therewithall the bloode cam oute so 
fyersely that he felte hymselff so feble that he myght nat sitte 
uppon hys horse. And than sir Launcelot cryed unto sir Bors, 

‘A, sir Bors and sir Lavayne, helpe! For I am com unto 
myne endel’ 

And therewith he felle downe on the one syde to the erth 
lyke a dede coorse. And than sir Bors and sir Lavayne cam 
unto hym with sorow-makynge oute of mesure. And so by 
fortune thys mayden, Elayne, harde their mournynge; and 
than she cam, and whan she founde sir Launcelot there 
armed in that place she cryed and wepte as she had bene 
wood. And than she kyssed hym and ded what she myght 
to awake hym, and than she rebuked her brothir and sir 
Bors, and called hem false traytours, and seyde, 

‘Why wolde (ye) take hym oute of hys bed? For and he 
dye, I woll appele you of hys deth!’ 

And so with that cam the ermyte, sir Bawdewyn of Bre- 
tayne, and whan he founde sir Launcelot in that plyte he 
seyde but lityll, but wyte you well he was wroth. But he 
seyde, ‘Lette us have hym in’, and anone they bare hym into 
the ermytage and unarmed hym, and leyde hym in hys bedde; 
and evermore hys wounde bled spiteuously, but he stirred 
no lymme off hym. Than the knyght armyte put a thynge 
in hys nose and a litill dele of watir in hys mowthe, and than 
sir Launcelot waked of hys swowghe. And than the ermyte 
staunched hys bledyng, and whan sir Launcelot myght speke 
he asked why he put his lyff so in jouperté. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘because I wente I had be 
stronge inowghe, and also sir Bors tolde me there sholde be 
at [Al]halowmasse a grete justis betwyxte kynge Arthur and 
the kynge of Northe Galys. And therefore I thought to assay 
myselff, whether I myght be there or not.’ 


1-2 C’'gete the hors forward 12 Ccamethyder 16-19 C traytours why they 
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‘A, sir Launcelot,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘youre harte and 
youre currayge woll never be done untyll youre laste day! 
But ye shall do now be my counceyle: lat sir Bors departe 
frome you, and lat hym do at that turnemente what he may; 
and, by the grace of God,’ seyde the knyght ermyte, ‘be that 
the turnemente be done and he comyn hydir agayne, sir, ye 
shall be hole, so that ye woll be governed by me.’ 

Than sir Bors made hym redy to departe frome hym, and 
sir Launcelot seyde, 

‘Fayre cousyn, sir Bors, recommaunde me unto all tho ye 
owght recommaunde me unto, and I pray you enforce 
youreselff at that justis that ye may be beste, for my love. 
And here shall I abyde you, at the mercy of God, tyll youre 
agayne-commynge.’ 

And so sir Bors departed and cam to the courte of kynge 
Arthure, and tolde hem in what place he leffte sir Launcelot. 

‘That me repentis!’ seyde the kynge. ‘But syn he shall 
have hys lyff, we all may thanke God.’ 

And than sir Bors tolde the quene what jouperté sir 
Launcelot was in whan he wolde asayde hys horse: 

‘And all that he ded was for the love of you, because he 
wolde a bene at thys turnemente.’ 

‘Fy on hym, recreayde knyght!’ seyde the quene. ‘For 
wyte you well I am ryght sory and he shall have hys lyff.’ 

‘Madam, hys lyff shall he have,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘and who 
that wolde otherwyse, excepte you, madame, we that ben 
of hys blood wolde helpe to shortyn their lyves! But, 
madame,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘ye have ben oftyntymes displeased 
with my lorde sir Launcelot, but at all tymys at the ende ye 
founde hym a trew knyght.’ 

And so he departed. And than every knyght of the 
Rounde Table that were there that tyme presente made them 
redy to that justes at Allhalowmasse. And thidir drew many 
knyghtes of diverse contreyes. And as Halowmasse drew 
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nere, thydir cam the kynge of North Galis, and the Kynge 
with the Hondred Knyghtes, and sir Galahalt the Haute 
Prynce of Surluse. And thider cam kynge Angwysh of Ire- 
londe, and the Kynge of Northumbirlonde, and the Kynge of 
Scottis. So thes three kynges com to kynge Arthurs party. 

And so that day sir Gawayne ded grete dedys of armys 
and began first; and the herowdis nombirde that sir 
Gawayne smote downe twenty knyghtes. Than sir Bors 
de Ganys cam in the same tyme, and he was numbir[de] he 
smote downe twenty knyghtes; and therefore the pryse was 
gyvyn betwyxt them bothe, for they began firste and lengist 
endured. Also sir Gareth, as the boke seyth, ded that day 
grete dedis of armys, for he smote downe and pulled downe 
thirty knyghtes; but whan he had done that dedis he taryed 
nat, but so departed, and therefore he loste hys pryse. And 
sir Palamydes ded grete dedis of armys that day, for he 
smote downe twenty knyghtes; but he departed suddeynly, 
and men demed that he and sir Gareth rode togydirs to som 
maner adventures. 

So whan thys turnement was done sir Bors departed, and 
rode tylle he cam to sir Launcelot, hys cousyne. And than 
he founde hym walkyng on hys feete, and there aythir made 
grete joy of other. 

And so he tolde sir Launcelot of all the justys, lyke as ye 
have herde. 

‘I mervayle’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that sir Gareth, whan 
he had done such dedis of armys, that he wolde nat tarry.’ 

‘Sir, thereof we mervayled all,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘for but if 
hit were you, other the noble knyght sir Trystram, other the 
good knyght sir Lamorake de Galis, I saw never knyght bere 
so many knyghtes and smyte downe in so litill a whyle a[s] 
ded sir Gareth. And anone as he was gone we all wyst nat 
where he becom.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘he ys a noble knyght 
and a myghty man and well-brethed; and yf he were well 
assayed,’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘I wolde deme he were good 
4 and the kynge of Northumbirlonde ot in Ct (cf. next sentence: ‘thes three kynges’) 
5 C came on kynge 6 W ded sir Gawayne ded g-10 C was nombred that 
he smote 14 C these dedes 18 that notin C 24 C'so sire Bors told 
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inow for ony knyght that beryth the lyff. And he ys jantill, 
curteyse and ryght bownteuous, meke and mylde, and in hym 
ys no maner of male engynne, but playne, faythfull an trew.’ 

So than they made hem redy to departe frome the ermy- 
tayge. And so uppon a morne they toke their horsis, and 
this Elayne le Blanke with hem. And whan they cam to 
Astolat there were they well lodged and had grete chere of 
sir Barnarde, the olde baron, and of sir Tirré, hys sonne. 

And so uppon the morne, whan sir Launcelot sholde 
departe, fayre Elayne brought hir fadir with her, and sir La- 
vayne, and sir Tyrré, and than thus she sayde: 

‘My lorde, sir Launcelot, now I se ye woll departe frome 
me. Now, fayre knyght and curtayse knyght,’ seyde she, ‘have 
mercy uppon me, and sufhir me nat to dye for youre love.’ 

“Why, what wolde y[e] that I dud?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Sir, I wolde have you to my husbande,’ seyde Elayne. 

‘Fayre damesell, I thanke you hartely,’ seyde sir Launce- 
lot, “but truly,’ seyde he, ‘I caste me never to be wedded 
man. 

“Than, fayre knyght,’ seyde she, ‘woll ye be my paramour ?” 

‘Jesu deffende me!’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘For than I 
rewarded youre fadir and youre brothir full evyll for their 
grete goodnesse.’ 

‘Alas! Than’, seyde she, ‘I muste dye for youre love.’ 

‘Ye shall nat do so,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for wyte you 
well, fayre mayden, I myght have bene maryed and I had 
wolde, but I never applyed me yett to be maryed. But 
bycause, fayre damesell, that ye love me as ye sey ye do, I 
woll for youre good wylle and kyndnes shew to you som 
goodnesse. That ys thys, that wheresomever ye woll besette 
youre herte uppon som good knyght that woll wedde you, 
I shall gyff you togydirs a thousand pounde yerly, to you 
and to youre ayris. This muche woll I gyff you, fayre 
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mayden, for youre kyndnesse, and allweyes whyle I lyve to 
be youre owne knyght.’ 

‘Sir, of all thys’, seyde the maydyn, ‘I woll none, for but yff 
ye woll wedde me, other to be my paramour at the leste, 
wyte you well, sir Launcelot, my good dayes ar done.’ 

‘Fayre damesell,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘of thes two thynges 
ye muste pardon me.’ 

Than she shryked shirly and felle downe in a sowghe; and 
than women bare hir into her chambir, and there she made 
overmuche sorowe. And than sir Launcelot wolde departe, 
and there he asked sir Lavayne what he wolde do. 

‘Sir, what sholde I do,’ seyde sir Lavayne, “but folow you, 
but if ye dryve me frome you or commaunde me to go frome 

ou.’ 
Than cam sir Barnarde to sir Launcelot and seyde to hym, 

‘I cannat se but that my doughtir woll dye for youre 
sake.’ 

‘Sir, I may nat do withall,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for that me 


[4 ff.] R my peramour at the leest wete yow wel sir launcelot my 
good dayes are done Fair damoysel sayd sir launcelot of these 1 
thynges ye must pardonne me thenne she shryked shyrly and felle 
doune in a swoune and thenne wymmen bare her in to her chamber 
and there she made ouer moche sorowe and thenne sir launcelot wold 
departe and there he asked sir Lauayn what he wold doo what shold 
I doo said syre lauayne but folowe you but yf ye dryue me from yow 
or commaunde me to goo from yow Thenne came sir Bernard to sir 
launcelot and sayd to hym I can not see but that my doughter Elayne 
wille dye for your sake I maye not doo with alle said sir launcelot for 
that me 


[4 ff.] P my peramour at the leest wete ye wel sir Launcelot my 
good dayes are doon Fayr damoysel sayd syr Launcelot of these ij 
thynges ye must pardonne me thenne she shryked shyrely and felle 
doun in a swoune & thenne wymmen bare hyr in to hyr chamber and 
there she made ouermoche sorowe and thenne sir Launcelot wold 
departe and there he asked syr Lauayn what he wold do what shold I 
doo sayd Syr Lauayne but folowe you but yf ye dryue me from you or 
commaunde me to goo from you Thenne came syr bernard to syr 
launcelot and sayd to hym I can not see but that my doughter Elayne wy] 
dye for your sake I may not do wythal sayd syr Launcelot For that me 
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sore repentith, for I reporte me to youreselff that my profir 
ys fayre. And me repentith’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that 
she lovith me as she dothe, for I was never the causer of hit; 
for I reporte me unto youre sonne, I never erly nother late 
profirde her bownté nother fayre behestes. And as for 
me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I dare do that a knyght sholde 
do, and sey that she ys a clene mayden for me, bothe for 
dede and wylle. For I am ryght hevy of hir distresse. For 
she ys a full fayre maydyn, goode and jentill, and well 
itaught.’ 

‘Fadir,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘I dare make good she ys a 
clene maydyn as for my lorde sir Launcelot; but she doth 
as I do, for sythen I saw first my lorde sir Launcelot I cowde 
never departe frome hym, nother nought I woll, and I may 
folow hym.’ 

Than sir Launcelot toke hys leve, and so they departed 


R sore repenteth For I reporte me to youre self that my profer is 
fayre and me repenteth said syr launcelot that she loueth me as she 
doth I was neuer the causer of hit for I reporte me to youre sone I erly 
ne late profered her bounte nor faire byhestes and as for me said sir 
launcelot I dare do all* that a knyght shold doot that she is a clene 
mayden for me bothe for dede and for wille And I am ryght heuy of 
her distresse for she is a ful fayre mayden good and gentyl and well 
taughte Fader said sir Lauayne I dar make goood she is a clene mayden 
as for my lord sir launcelot but she doth as I doo For sythen I fyrst 
sawe my lord sir launcelot I coude neuer departe from hym nor nought 
I wylle and I maye folowe hym Thenne sir Launcelot took his leue 
and soo they departed 


P sore repenteth For I reporte me to your self that my profer is 
fayre and me repenteth sayd syr Launcelot that she loueth me as she 
doth I was neuer the causer of hit For I reporte me to your sone I erly 
ne late profered hir bounte nor fayre byhestys and as for me sayd syr 
launcelot I dare do all* that a knyght shold dof that she is a clene 
mayden for me bothe for dede and for wylle And I am ryght heuy of 
hir dystresse For she is a full fayr mayden good genty] and wel taughte 
Fader sayd syr Lauayne I dare make good she is a clene mayden as for 
my lord syr Launcelot but she dooth as I doo For sythen I fyrst sawe 
my lord Syr Launcelot I coude neuer departe from hym nor nought 
I wyl and I may folowe hym Thenne syr Launcelot took hys leue 
and so they departed 
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and cam to Wynchestir. And whan kynge Arthur wyst that 
sir Launcelot was com hole and sownde, the kynge made 
grete joy of hym; and so ded sir Gawayne and all the knyghtes 
of the Rounde Table excepte sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred. 
Also quene Gwenyver was woode wrothe with sir Launcelot, 
and wolde by no meanys speke with hym, but enstraunged 
herselff frome hym. And sir Launcelot made all the meanys 
that he myght for to speke with the quene, but hit wolde nat be. 

Now speke we of the Fayre Maydyn of Astolat that made 
such sorow day and nyght that she never slepte, ete, nother 
dranke, and ever she made hir complaynte unto sir Launce- 
lot. So whan she had thus endured a ten dayes, that she 
fyebled so that she muste nedis passe oute of thys worlde, 
than she shrove her clene and resseyved hir Creature. And 
ever she complayned stylle uppon sir Launcelot. Than 


R and came vnto wynchestre And whan Arthur wyste that syr 
Jauncelot was come hole and sound the kynge maade grete ioye of hym 
and soo dyd sir Gawayn and all the kny3tes of the round table excepte 
sir Agrauayn and sire Mordred Also quene Gueneuer was woode 
wrothe with sir launcelot and wold by no meanes speke with hym but 
enstraunged her self from hym and sir launcelot made alle the meanes 
that he myght for to speke with the quene but hit wolde not be Now 
speke we of the fayre mayden of Astolat that made suche sorowe daye 
and nyght that she neuer slepte ete nor drank and euer she made her 
complaynt vnto sir Launcelot so when she had thus endured a ten 
dayes that she febled so that she must nedes passe out of thys world 
thenne she shryued her clene and receyued her creatoure And euer 
she complayned [v?] stylle vpon sire launcelot Thenne 


P and came vnto wynchester And whan Arthur wyste that syr 
Launcelot was come hole and sounde the kyng made grete Ioye of hym 
and so dyd syr Gawayn & al the knyghtes of the rounde table except 
syr agrauayn and syr mordred Also quene Gueneuer was wode wrothe 
wyth syr launcelot and wold by no meanes speke wyth hym but 
estraunged her self from hym and syr launcelot made all the meanes 
that he myght for to speke wyth the quene but hyt wolde not be Now 
speke we of the fayr mayden of astolat that made suche sorowe day 
and nyght that she neuer slepte ete nor dranke & euer she made her 
complaynte vnto syr Launcelot so whan she had thus endured a ten 
dayes that she febled so that she must nedes passe out of this world 
thenne she shryued hir clene and receyued hyr creatour And euer she 
complayned [v’] stylle vpon syr Launcelot Thenne 
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— fadir bade hir leve such thoughtes. Than she 
seyde, 

‘Why sholde I leve such thoughtes? Am I nat an erthely 
woman? And all the whyle the brethe ys in my body I may 
complayne me, for my belyve ys that I do none offence, 
thou(gh] I love an erthely man, unto God, for He fourmed 
me thereto, and all maner of good love comyth of God. And 
othir than good love loved I never sir Launcelot du Lake. 
And I take God to recorde, I loved never none but hym, nor 
never shall, of erthely creature; and a clene maydyn I am 
for hym and for all othir. And sitthyn hit ys the sufferaunce 
of God that I shall dye for so noble a knyght, I beseche The, 
Hyghe Fadir of Hevyn, have mercy uppon me and my soule, 
and uppon myne unnumerable paynys that I suffr may be 
alygeaunce of parte of my synnes. For, Swete Lorde Jesu,’ 
seyde the fayre maydyn, ‘I take God to recorde I was never 
to The grete offenser nother ayenste Thy lawis but that I 


R her ghoostly fader bad her leue suche thoughtes Thenne she 
sayd why shold I leue suche thoughtes am I not an erthely woman 
and alle the whyle the brethe is in my body I may complayne me for 
my byleue is I doo none offence though I loue an erthely man andf 
I take god to my record I loued neuer none but sir launcelot du lake 
nor neuer shall andt a clene mayden I am for hym and for alle other and 
sythen hit is the sufferaunce of god that I shalle dye for the loue of soo 
noble a knyghte I byseche the hyghe fader of heuen to haue mercy 
vpon my sowle and vpon myn innumerable paynes that I suffred may 
be allygeaunce of parte of my synnes For swete lord Ihesu sayd the 
fayre mayden I take the to record on the I was neuer grete offenser 
ageynst thy lawes but that I 


P hir ghoostly fader bad hyr leue suche thoughtes ‘Thenne she 
sayd why shold I leue suche thoughtes am I not an erthely woman 
and all the whyle the brethe is in my body I may compleyne me for 
my byleue is I doo none offence though I loue an erthely man andf 
I take god to my recorde I loued neuer none but syr Launcelot du 
lake nor neuer shal andt a clene mayden I am for hym and for al 
other and sythen hit is the suffraunce of god that I shal deye for the 
loue of soo noble a knyght I beseche the hyghe fader of heuen to haue 
mercy vpon my soule and vpon myn Innumerable paynes that I suffred 
may be allygeaunce of parte of my synnes For swete lord Ihesu sayd 
the fayr mayden I take the to recorde on the I was never grete offencer 
ageynste thy lawes But that I 
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loved thys noble knyght, sir Launcelot, oute of mesure. And 
of myselff, Good Lorde, I had no myght to withstonde the 
fervent love, wherefore I have my deth!’ 

And than she called hir fadir, sir Bernarde, and hir brothir, 
sir Tirry, and hartely she prayd hir fadir that hir brothir 
myght wryght a lettir lyke as she ded endite, and so hir 
fadir graunted her. And whan the lettir was wryten, worde 
by worde lyke as she devised hit, than she prayde hir fadir 
that she myght be wacched untylle she were [dede]}. ‘And 
whyle my body ys hote lat thys lettir be put in my ryght 
honde, and my honde bounde faste to the letter untyll that 
I be colde. And lette me be put in a fayre bed with all the 
rychyste clothys that I have aboute me, and so lat my bed and 
all my rychyst clothis be ledde with m[e] in a charyat unto the 
nexte place where the Temmys ys; and there lette me be put 


R loued this noble knyght sire launcelot out of mesure and of my 
self good lord I myght not withstande the feruent loue wherfor I haue 
my dethe And thenne she called her fader sire Bernard and her broder 
sir Tyrre and hertely she praid her fader that her broder myght wryte 
a letter lyke as she did endyte hit and so her fader graunted her And 
whan the letter was wryten word by word lyke as she deuysed Thenne 
she prayd her fader that she myght be watched vntyl she were dede* 
and whyle my body is hote lete this letter be putt in my ryght hand and 
my hande boiide fast with the letter vntyl that I be cold and lete me be 
putte in a fayre bedde with alle the rychest clothes that I haue aboute 
me and so lete my bedde and alle my rychest clothes be laide with me 


in a charyot vnto the next place where Temse is and there lete me 
be putte 


P loued thys noble knyght syr Launcelot oute of mesure and of my 
self good lord I myght not wythstande the feruent loue wherfore I haue 
my deth And thenne she called hyr fader syr Bernard and hyr broder 
syr ‘I'yrre and hertely she prayed hir fader that hir broder myght 
wryte a letter lyke as she dyd endyte hit & soo her fader graunted hyr & 
whan the letter was wryton word by word lyke as she deuysed Théne 
she prayed her fader that she myght be watched vntyl she were dede* 
and whyle my body is hote lete this letter be put in my ryght hande and 
my hande bounde faste wyth the letter vntyl that I be colde & lete me 
be put in a fayre bedde wyth alle the rychest clothes that I haue aboute 
me and so lete my bedde and al my rychest clothes be layed wyth 
me in a charyot vnto the nexte place where temse is and there lete me 


be put 
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within a barget, and but one man with me, such as ye truste, 
to stirre me thidir; and that my barget be coverde with blacke 
samyte over and over. And thus, fadir, I beseche you, lat 
hit be done.’ 

So hir fadir graunte her faythfully all thynge sholde be 
done lyke as she had devised. Than her fadir and hir 
brothir made grete dole for he(r). And whan thys was done 
anone she dyed. 

And whan she was dede the corse and the bedde all was 
lad the nexte way unto the Temmys, and there a man and the 
corse, and all thynge as she had devised, was put in the 
Temmys. And so the man stirred the bargett unto West- 
mynster, and there hit rubbed and rolled too and fro a grete 
whyle or ony man aspyed hit. 

So by fortune kynge Arthure and quene Gwenyver were 
talkynge togydirs at a wyndow, and so as they loked into the 
Temmys they aspyed that blacke barget and had mervayle 
what hit mente. Than the kynge called sir Kay and shewed 
hit hym. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘wete you well, there ys som new 


tydynges.’ 


R within a barget & but one man with me sucheas ye trust to stere me 
thyder and that my barget be couerd with blak samyte ouer and ouer 
Thus fader I byseche yow lete hit be done soo her fader graunted* hit 
her feythfully alle thynge shold be done lyke as she had deuysed Thenne 
her fader and her broder made grete dole for whenf this was done anone 
she dyed And soo whan she was dede the corps and the bedde alle was 
ledde the next way vnto Temse and there a man and the corps & alle 
were put in to Temse and soo the man styred the barget vnto west- 
mynster and there he rowed a grete whyle to & fro or ony aspyed hit 


P within a barget and but one man with me suche as ye truste to stere 
me thyder and that my barget be couerd with blak samyte ouer and ouer 
Thus fader I byseche you lete hit be done so hyr fader graunted* hit her 
feythfully al thyng shold be done lyke as she had deuysed Thenne her 
fader and her broder made grete dole for whanf this was done anone 
she deyed And so whan she was dede the corps and the bedde alle was 
ledde the next waye vnto Temse and there a man and the corps and 
alle were put in to temse and so the man styred the barget vnto west- 
mynster and there he rowedt a grete whyle to & fro or ony espyed hyt 
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‘Therefore go ye thidir,’ seyde the kynge to sir Kay, ‘and 
take with you sir Braundiles and sir Aggravayne, and brynge 
me redy worde what ys there.’ 

Than thes three knyghtes departed and cam to the barget 
and wente in. And there they founde the fayryst corse lyyng 
in a ryche bed that ever (y)e saw, and a poore man syttynge 
in the bargettis ende, and no worde wolde [he] speke. So thes 
three knyghtes returned unto the kynge agayne and tolde 
hym what they founde. 

‘That fayre corse woll I se,’ seyde the kynge. 

And so the kynge toke the quene by the honde and wente 
thydir. Than the kynge made the barget to be holde faste, 
and than the kynge and the quene wente in with sertayne 
knyghtes with them, and there he saw the fayryst woman ly ina 
ryche bed, coverde unto her myddyll with many rych clothys, 
and all was of cloth of golde. And she lay as she had smyled. 

Than the quene aspyed the lettir in hir ryght hande and 
tolde the kynge. Than the kynge toke hit and seyde, 

‘Now am I sure thys lettir woll telle us what she was, and 
why she ys com hyddir.’ 

So than the kynge and the quene wente oute of the bar- 
gette, and so commaunded a sertayne to wayte uppon the 
barget. And so whan the kynge was com to hys chambir he 
called many knyghtes aboute hym and seyde that he wolde 
wete opynly what was wryten within that lettir. Than the 
kynge brake hit and made a clerke to rede hit, and thys was 
the entente of the lettir: 

“Moste noble knyght, my lorde sir Launcelot, now hath 
dethe made us two at debate for youre love. And I was 
youre lover, that men called the Fayre Maydyn of Astolate. 
Therefore unto all ladyes I make my mone, yet for my soule 
ye pray and bury me at the leste, and offir ye my masse-peny: 
thys ys my laste requeste. And a clene maydyn I dyed, I 


take God to wytnesse. And pray for my soule, sir Launcelot, 
as thou arte pereles.’ 
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Thys was all the substaunce in the lettir. And whan hit 
was rad the kynge, the quene and all the knyghtes wepte for 
pité of the dolefull complayntes. Than was sir Launcelot 
sente for, and whan he was com kynge Arthure made the 
lettir to be rad to hym. And whan sir Launcelot harde hit 
worde by worde, he seyde, 

‘My lorde Arthur, wyte you well I am ryght hevy of the 
deth of thys fayre lady. And God knowyth I was never 
causar of her deth be my wyllynge, and that woll I reporte me 
unto her owne brothir that here ys, sir Lavayne. I woll nat 
say nay,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘but that she was both fayre 
and good, and much I was beholdyn unto her, but she loved 
me oute of mesure.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the quene, ‘ye myght have shewed hir som 
bownté and jantilnes whych myght have preserved hir lyff.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘she wolde none other 
wayes be answerde but that she wolde be my wyff othir 
ellis my paramour, and of thes two I wolde not graunte her. 
But I proffird her, for her good love that she shewed me, a 
thousand pound yerely to her and to her ayres, and to wedde 
ony maner of knyght that she coude fynde beste to love in 
her harte. For, madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I love nat 
to be constrayned to love, for love muste only aryse of the 
harte selff, and nat by none constraynte.’ 

‘That ys trouth, sir,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and with many 
knyghtes love ys fre in hymselffe, and never woll be bonde; 
for where he ys bonden he lowsith hymselff.’ 

Than seyde the kynge unto sir Launcelot, ‘Sir, hit woll 
be youre worshyp that ye oversé that she be entered wor- 
shypfully.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that shall be done as I can beste 
devise.’ 

And so many knyghtes yode thyder to beholde that fayre 
dede mayden, and so uppon the morn she was entered 
rychely. And sir Launcelot offird her masse-peny; and all 
tho knyghtes of the Table Rounde that were there at that 
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tyme offerde with sir Launcelot. And than the poure m[a]n 
wente agayne wyth the barget. 

Than the quene sent for sir Launcelot and prayde hym of 
mercy for why that she had ben wrothe with hym causeles. 

‘Thys ys nat the firste tyme,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ye 
have ben displese with me causeles. But, madame, ever 
I muste suffir you, but what sorow that I endure, ye take no 
forse.’ 

So thys passed on all that wynter, with all maner of 
huntynge and hawkynge; and justis and turneyes were many 
betwyxte many grete lordis. And ever in all placis sir 
Lavayn gate grete worshyp, that he was nobely defamed 
amonge many knyghtis of the Table Rounde. 

Thus hit past on tylle Crystemasse, and than every day 
there was justis made for a dyamonde: who that justed best 
shulde have adyamounde. But sir Launcelot wolde nat juste 
but if hit were a grete justes cryed; but sir Lavayne justed 
there all the Crystemasse passyngly well, and was beste 
praysed, for there were but feaw that ded so well. Where- 
fore all maner of knyghtes demed that sir Lavayn sholde 
be made knyght of the Table Rounde at the next feste of 
Pentecoste. 


1Wmen C*man 7-8 CtendureItakenoforce 10 W mainy 12 C wor- 
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Thus it passed on till our Lady Day, Assumption. Within a fifteen 
days of that feast the king let cry a great jousts and a tournament 
that should be at that day at Camelot, that is Winchester; and the 
king let cry that he and the King of Scots would joust against all 
that would come against them. And when this cry was made, 
thither came many knights. So there came thither the King of 
Northgalis, and King Anguish of Ireland, and the King with the 
Hundred Knights, and Galahad, the haut prince, and the King of 
Northumberland, and many other noble dukes and earls of divers 
countries. So King Arthur made him ready to depart to these jousts, 
and would have had the queen with him, but at that time she 
would not, she said, for she was sick and might not ride at that 
time. That me repenteth, said the king, for this seven year ye saw 
not such a noble fellowship together except at Whitsuntide when 
Galahad departed from the court. Truly, said the queen to the king, 
ye must hold me excused, J may not be there, and that me repen- 
teth. And many deemed the queen would not be there because of 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, for Sir Launcelot would not ride with the 
king, for he said that he was not whole of the wound the which 
Sir Mador had given him; wherefore the king was heavy and pass- 
ing wroth. And so he departed toward Winchester with his fellow- 
ship; and so by the way the king lodged in a town called Astolat, 
that is now in English called Guildford, and there the king lay in 
the castle. 

So when the king was departed the queen called Sir Launcelot 
to her, and said thus: Sir Launcelot, ye are greatly to blame thus 
to hold you behind my lord; what, trow ye, what will your enemies 


and mine say and deem? nought else but, See how Sir Launcelot 
holdeth him ever behind the king, and so doth the queen, for that 
they would have their pleasure together. And thus will they say, 
said the queen to Sir Launcelot, have ye no doubt thereof. 
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ADAM Said Sir Launcelot, I allow your wit, it is of late come 
Mee ye were wise. And therefore, madam, at this time I will 
be ruled by your counsel, and this night I will take my rest, and 
to-morrow by time I will take my way toward Winchester. But wit 
you well, said Sir Launcelot to the queen, that at that jousts I will 
be against the king, and against all his fellowship. Ye may there do 
as ye list, said the queen, but by my counsel ye shall not be against 
your king and your fellowship. For therein be full many hard 
knights of your blood, as ye wot well enough, it needeth not to 
rehearse them. Madam, said Sir Launcelot, | pray you that ye be 
not displeased with me, tor I will take the adventure that God will 
send me. 

And so upon the morn early Sir Launcelot heard mass and brake 
his fast, and so took his leave of the queen and departed. And then 
he rode so much until he came to Astolat, that is Guildford: and 
there it happed him in the eventide he came to an old baron’s place 
that hight Sir Bernard of Astolat. And as Sir Launcelot entered into 
his lodging, King Arthur espied him as he did walk in a garden 
beside the castle, how he took his lodging, and knew him full well. 
It is well, said King Arthur unto the knights that were with him in 
that garden beside the castle, I have now espied one knight that 
will play his play at the jousts to the which we be gone toward; I 
undertake he will do marvels. Who is that, we pray you tell us? 


said many knights that were there at that time. Ye shall not wit for 
me, said the king, as at this time. And so the king smiled, and went 
to his lodging. 

So when Sir Launcelot was in his lodging, and un-armed him 
in his chamber, the old baron and hermit came to him making his 
reverence, and welcomed him in the best manner; but the old 
knight knew not Sir Launcelot. Fair sir, said Sir Launcelot to his 
host, I would pray you to lend me a shield that were not openly 
known, for mine is well known. Sir, said his host, ye shall have 
your desire, for meseemeth ye be one of the likeliest knights of the 
world, and therefore I shall shew you friendship. Sir, wit you well 
I have two sons that were but late made knights, and the eldest 
hight Sir Tirre, and he was hurt that same day he was made knight, 
that he may not ride, and his shield ye shall have; for that is not 
known I dare say but here, and in no place else. And my youngest 
son hight Lavaine, and if it please you, he shall ride with you unto 
that jousts; and he is of his age strong and wight, for much my 
heart giveth unto you that ye should be a noble knight, therefore 
I pray you, tell me your name, said Sir Bernard. As for that, said 
Sir Launcelot, ye must hold me excused as at this time, and if God 
give me grace to speed well at the jousts I shall come again and tell 
you. But I pray you, said Sir Launcelot, in any wise let me have 
you son, Sir Lavaine, with me, and that I may have his brother’s 
shield. All this shall be done, said Sir Bernard. 

This old baron had a daughter that was called that time the Fair 
Maiden of Astolat. And ever she beheld Sir Launcelot wonderfully; 
and as the book saith, she cast such a love unto Sir Launcelot that 
she could never withdraw her love, wherefore she died, and her 
name was Elaine le Blank. So thus as she came to and fro she was 
so hot in her love that she besought Sir Launcelot to wear upon 
him at the jousts a token of hers. Fair damosel, and Sir Launcelot, 
an if I grant you that, ye may say I do more for your love than ever 
I did for lady or damosel. Then he remembered him he would go 
to the jousts disguised. And because he had never fore that time 
borne no manner of token of no damosel, then he bethought him 
that he would bear one of her, that none of his blood thereby might 


know him, and then he said: Fair maiden, I will grant you to wear 
a token of yours upon mine helmet, and therefore what it is, shew 
it me. Sir, she said, it is a red sleeve of mine, of scarlet, well embroi- 
dered with great pearls: and so she brought it him. So Sir Launcelot 
received it, and said: Never did I erst so much for no damosel. And 
then Sir Launcelot betook the fair maiden his shield in keeping, 
and prayed her to keep that until that he came again; and so that 
night he had merry rest and great cheer, for ever the damosel 
Elaine was about Sir Launcelot all the while she might be suffered. 


t= CHAP TER XX —_ 


HOW THE TOURNEY BEGAN AT WINCHESTER, AND WHAT 
KNIGHTS WERE*AT THEGSOUST SsAN DPOTHER THINGS 


oO upon a day, on the morn, King Arthur and all his knights 

departed, for their king had tarried three days to abide his noble 
knights. And so when the king was ridden, Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Lavaine made them ready to ride, and either of them had white 
shields, and the red sleeve Sir Launcelot let carry with him. And 
so they took their leave at Sir Bernard, the old baron, and at his 
daughter, the Fair Maiden of Astolat. And then they rode so long 
till that they came to Camelot, that time called Winchester: and 
there was great press of kings, dukes, earls, and barons, and many 
noble knights. But there Sir Launcelot was lodged privily by the 
means of Sir Lavaine with a rich burgess, that no man in that town 
was ware what they were. And so they reposed them there till our 
Lady Day, Assumption, as the great feast should be. So then trum- 
pets blew unto the field, and King Arthur was set on high upon a 
scaffold to behold who did best. But as the French book saith, the 
king would not suffer Sir Gawaine to go from him, for never had 
Sir Gawaine the better an Sir Launcelot were in the field; and many 
times was Sir Gawaine rebuked when Launcelot came into any 
jousts disguised. 


Then some of the kings, as King Anguish of Ireland and the King 
of Scots, were that time turned upon the side of King Arthur. And 
then on the other party was the King of Northgalis, and the King 
with the Hundred Knights, and the King of Northumberland, and 
Sir Galahad, the haut prince. But these three kings and this duke 
were passing weak to hold against King Arthur’s party, for with 
him were the noblest knights of the world. So then they withdrew 
them either party from other, and every man made him ready in 
his best manner to do what he might. 

Then Sir Launcelot made him ready, and put the red sleeve 
upon his head, and fastened it fast; and so Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Lavaine departed out of Winchester privily, and rode until a little 
leaved wood behind the party that held against King Arthur’s party, 
and there they held them still till the parties smote together. And 
then came in the King of Scots and the King of Ireland on Arthur's 
party, and against them came the King of Northumberland, and 
the King with the Hundred Knights smote down the King of 
Northumberland, and the King with the Hundred Knights smote 
down King Anguish of Ireland. Then Sir Palomides that was on 
Arthur’s party encountered with Sir Galahad, and either of them 
smote down other, and either party halp their lords on horseback 
again. So there began a strong assail upon both parties And then 
came in Sir Brandiles, Sir Sagramore le Desirous, Sir Dodinas le 
Savage, Sir Kay le Seneschal, Sir Griflet le Fise de Dyeu, ‘Sir 
Mordred, Sir Meliot de Logris, Sir Ozanna le Cure Hardy, Sir Safere, 
Sir Epinogris, Sir Galleron of Galway. All these fifteen knights were 
knights of the Table Round. So these with more other came in 
together, and beat aback the King of Northumberland and the King 
of Northgalis. When Sir Launcelot saw this, as he hoved in a little 
leaved wood, then he said unto Sir Lavaine: See yonder in a 
company of good knights, and they hold them together as boars 
that were chafed with dogs. That is truth, said Sir Lavaine. 


a= CHAPTER AL 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR LAVAINE ENTERED IN THE 
FIELD AGAINST THEM OF KING ARTHUR'S COURT, AND 
HOW LAUNCELOT WAS HURT. 


ow, said Sir Launcelot, an ye will help me a little, ye shall see 
INS cee fellowship that chaseth now these men in our side, 
that they shall go as fast backward as they went forward. Sir, spare 
not, said Sir Lavaine, for I shall do what I may. Then Sir Launcelot 
and Sir Lavaine came in at the thickest of the press, and there Sir 
Launcelot smote down Sir Brandiles, Sir Sagramore, Sir Dodinas, 
Sir Kay, Sir Griflet, and all this he did with one spear; and Sir 
Lavaine smote down Sir Lucan le Butler and Sir Bedevere. And 
then Sir Launcelot gat another spear, and there he smote down Sir 
Agravaine, Sir Gaheris, and Sir Mordred, and Sir Meliot de Logris; 
and Sir Lavaine smote Ozanna le Cure Hardy. And then Sir 
Launcelot drew his sword, and there he smote on the right hand 
and on the left hand, and by great force he unhorsed Sir Safere, 
Sir Epinogris, and Sir Galleron; and then the knights of the Table 
Round withdrew them aback, after they had gotten their horses as 
well as they might. O mercy Jesu, said Sir Gawaine, what knight 
is yonder that doth so marvellous deeds of arms in that field? I wot 
well what he is, said King Arthur, but as at this time I will not name 
him. Sir, said Sir Gawaine, I would say it were Sir Launcelot by his 
riding and his buffets that I see him deal, but ever meseemeth it 
should not be he, for that he beareth the red sleeve upon his head; 
for I wist him never bear token at no jousts, of lady nor gentle- 
woman. Let him be, said King Arthur, he will be better known, 
and do more, or ever he depart. 

Then the party that was against King Arthur were well 
comforted, and then they held them together that beforehand were 
sore rebuked. Then Sir Bors, Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Lionel 
called unto them the knights of their blood, as Sir Blamore de 
Ganis, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Aliduke, Sir Galihud, Sir Galihodin, Sir 


Bellangere le Beuse. So these nine knights of Sir Launcelot’s kin 
thrust in mightily, for they were all noble knights; and they, of great 
hate and despite that they had unto him, thought to rebuke that 
noble knight Sir Launcelot, and Sir Lavaine, for they knew them 
not; and so they came hurling together, and smote down many 
knights of Northgalis and of Northumberland. And when Sir 
Launcelot saw them fare so, he gat a spear in his hand; and there 
encountered with him all at once Sir Bors, Sir Ector, and Sir Lionel, 
and all they three smote him at once with their spears. And with 
force of themself they smote Sir Launcelot’s horse to the earth; and 
by misfortune Sir Bors smote Sir Launcelot through the shield into 
the side, and the spear brake, and the head left still in his side. 

When Sir Lavaine saw his master lie on the ground, he ran to 
the King of Scots and smote him to the earth; and by great force 
he took his horse, and brought him to Sir Launcelot, and maugre 
of them all he made him to mount upon that horse. And then 
Launcelot gat a spear in his hand, and there he smote Sir Bors, 
horse and man, to the earth. In the same wise he served Sir Ector 
and Sir Lionel: and Sir Lavaine smote down Sir Blamore de Ganis. 
And then Sir Launcelot drew his sword, for he felt himself so sore 
y-hurt that he weened there to have had his death. And then he 
smote Sir Bleoberis such a buffet on the helm that he fell down to 
the earth in a swoon. And in the same wise he served Sir Aliduke 
and Sir Galihud. And Sir Lavaine smote down Sir Bellangere, that 
was the son of Alisander le Orphelin. 

And by this was Sir Bors horsed, and then he came with Sir 
Ector and Sir Lionel, and all they three smote with swords upon 
Sir Launcelot’s helmet. And when he felt their buffets and his 
wound, the which was so grievous, then he thought to do what 
he might while he might endure. And then he gave Sir Bors such 
a buffet that he made him bow his head passing low; and there- 
withal he raced off his helm, and might have slain him; and so 
pulled him down, and in the same wise he served Sir Ector and Sir 
Lionel. For as the book saith he might have slain them, but when 
he saw their visages his heart might not serve him thereto, but left 
them there. And then afterward he hurled into the thickest press 


of them all, and did there marvelloust deeds of arms that ever man 
saw or heard speak of, and ever Sir Lavaine, the good knight, with 
him. And there Sir Launcelot with his sword smote down and 
pulled down, as the French book maketh mention, more than 
thirty knights, and the most part were of the Table Round; and Sir 
Lavaine did full well that day, for he smote down ten knights of 
the Table Round. 


tae CHAPTER XL ae 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR LAVAINE DEPARTED OUT 
OF THE FIELD, AND IN WHAT JEOPARDY LAUNCELOT WAS. 


ERCY Jesu, said Sir Gawaine to Arthur, I marvel what knight 
Mi he is with the red sleeve. Sir, said King Arthur, he will 
be known or he depart. And then the king blew unto lodging, and 
the prize was given by heralds unto the knight with the white 
shield that bare the red sleeve. Then came the King with the 
Hundred Knights, the King of Northgalis, and the King of 
Northumberland, and Sir Galahad, the haut prince, and said unto 
Sir Launcelot: Fair knight, God thee bless, for much have ye done 
this day for us, therefore we pray you that ye will come with us 
that ye may receive the honour and the prize as ye have worship- 
fully deserved it. My fair lords, said Sir Launcelot, wit you well if 
I have deserved thanks I have sore bought it, and that me repen- 
teth, for 1am like never to escape with my life; therefore, fair lords, 
I pray you that ye will suffer me to depart where me liketh, for I 
am sore hurt. I take none force of none honour, for I had liefer to 
repose me than to be lord of all the world. And therewithal he 
groaned piteously, and rode a great wallop away-ward from them 
until he came under a wood’s side. 

And when he saw that he was from the field nigh a mile, that 
he was sure he might not be seen, then he said with an high voice: 
O gentle knight, Sir Lavaine, help me that this truncheon were out 


of my side, for it sticketh so sore that it nigh slayeth me. O mine 
own lord, said Sir Lavaine, I would fain do that might please, you, 
but I dread me sore an I pull out the truncheon that ye shall be in 
peril of death. I charge you, said Sir Launcelot, as ye love me, draw 
it out. And therewithal he descended from his horse, and right so 
did Sir Lavaine; and forthwithal Sir Lavaine drew the truncheon 
out of his side, and he gave a great shriek and a marvellous grisly 
groan, and the blood brast out nigh a pint at once, that at the last 
he sank down upon his buttocks, and so swooned pale and deadly. 
Alas, said Sir Lavaine, what shall I do? And then he turned Sir 
Launcelot into the wind, but so he lay there nigh half an hour as 
he had been dead. 

And so at the last Sir Launcelot cast up his eyes, and said: O 
Lavaine, help me that I were on my horse, for here is fast by within 
this two mile a gentle hermit that sometime was a full noble knight 
and a great lord of possessions. And for great goodness he hath 
taken him to wilful poverty, and forsaken many lands, and his 
name is Sir Baudwin of Brittany, and he is a full noble surgeon and 
a good leech. Now let see, help me up that I were tereior ever 
my heart giveth me that I shall never die of my cousin-germain’s 
hands. And then with great pain Sir Lavaine halp him upon his 
horse. And then they rode a great wallop together, and ever Sir 
Launcelot bled that it ran down to the earth; and so by fortune 
they came to that hermitage the which was under a wood, and a 
great cliff on the other side, and a fair water running under it. And 
then Sir Lavaine beat on the gate with the butt of his spear, and 
cried fast: Let in for Jesu’s sake. 

And there came a fair child to them, and asked them what they 
would. Fair son, said Sir Lavaine, go and pray thy lord, the hermit, 
for God’s sake to let in here a knight that is full sore wounded; and 
this day tell thy lord I saw him do more deeds of arms than ever I 
heard say that any man did. So the child went in lightly, and then 
he brought the hermit, the which was a passing good man. When 
Sir Lavaine saw him he prayed him for God’s sake of succour. What 
knight is he? said the hermit. Is he of the house of King Arthur, or 
not? I wot not, said Sir Lavaine, what is he, nor what is his name, 


but well I wot I saw him do marvellously this day as of deeds of 
arms. On whose party was he? said the hermit. Sir, said Sir Lavaine, 
he was this day against King Arthur, and there he won the prize 
of all the knights of the Round Table. I have seen the day, said the 
hermit, I would have loved him the worse because he was against 
my lord, King Arthur, for sometime I was one of the fellowship of 
the Round Table, but I thank God now I am otherwise disposed. 
But where is he? let me see him. Then Sir Lavaine brought the 
hermit to him. 
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HOW LAUNCELOT WAS BROUGHT TO AN HERMIT FOR TO 
BE HEALED OF HIS WOUN D2AnD*OF OTREROMAT TERS: 


ND when the hermit beheld him, as he sat leaning upon his 
ee ever bleeding piteously, and ever the knight- 
hermit thought that he should know him, but he could not bring 
him to knowledge because he was so pale for bleeding. What 
knight are ye, said the hermit, and where were ye born? My fair 
lord, said Sir Launcelot, I am a stranger and a knight adventurous, 
that laboureth throughout many realms for to win worship. Then 
the hermit advised him better, and saw by a wound on his cheek 
that he was Sir Launcelot. Alas, said the hermit, mine own lord 
why lain you your name from me? Forsooth I ought to know you 
of right, for ye are the most noblest knight of the world, for well I 
know you for Sir Launcelot. Sir, said he, sith ye know me, help me 
an ye may, for God’s sake, for I would be out of this pain at once, 
either to death or to life. Have ye no doubt, said the hermit, ve 
shall live and fare right well. And so the hermit called to him two 
of his servants, and so he and his servants bare him into the 
hermitage, and lightly unarmed him, and laid him in his bed. And 
then anon the hermit staunched his blood, and made him to drink 
good wine, so that Sir Launcelot was well refreshed and knew 


himself; for in those days it was not the guise of hermits as is nowa- 
days, for there were none hermits in those days but that they had 
been men of worship and of prowess; and those hermits held great 
household, and refreshed people that were in distress. 

Now turn we unto King Arthur, and leave we Sir Launcelot in 
the hermitage. So when the kings were come together on both 
parties, and the great feast should be holden, King Arthur asked 
the King of Northgalis and their fellowship, where was that knight 
that bare the red sleeve: Bring him afore me that he may have his 
laud, and honour, and the prize, as it is right. Then spake Sir 
Galahad, the haut prince, and the King with the Hundred Knights: 
We suppose that knight is mischieved, and that he is never like to 
see you nor none of us all, and that is the greatest pity that ever 
we wist of any knight. Alas, said Arthur, how may this be, is he so 
hurt? What is his name? said King Arthur. Truly, said they all, we 
know not his name, nor from whence he came, nor whither he 
would. Alas, said the king, this be to me the worst tidings that came 
to me this seven year, for I would not for all the lands I wield to 
know and wit it were so that that noble knight were slain. Know 
ye him? said they all. As for that, said Arthur, whether I know him 
or know him not, ye shall not know for me what man he is, but 
Almighty Jesu send me good tidings of him. And so said they all. 
By my head, said Sir Gawaine, if it so be that the good knight be 
so sore hurt, it is great damage and pity to all this land, for he is 
one of the noblest knights that ever I saw in a field handle a spear 
or a sword: and if he may be found I shall find him, for I am sure 
he nis not far from this town. Bear you well, said King Arthur, an 
ye may find him, unless that he be in such a plight that he may 
not wield himself. Jesu defend, said Sir Gawaine, but wit I shall 
what he is, an I may find him. 

Right so Sir Gawaine took a squire with him upon hackneys, 
and rode all about Camelot within six or seven mile, but so he 
came again and could hear no word of him. Then within two days 
King Arthur and all the fellowship returned unto London again. 
And so as they rode by the way it happed Sir Gawaine at Astolat 
to lodge with Sir Bernard thereas was Sir Launcelot lodged. And 


so as Sir Gawaine was in his chamber to repose him Sir Bernard, 
the old baron, came unto him, and his daughter Elaine, to cheer 
him and to ask him what tidings, and who did best at that tour- 
nament of Winchester. So God me help, said Sir Gawaine, there 
were two knighis that bare two white shields, but the one of them 
bare a red sleeve upon his head, and certainly he was one of the 
best knights that ever I saw joust in field. For I dare say, said Sir 
Gawaine, that one knight with the red sleeve smote down forty 
knights of the Table Round, and his fellow did right well and 
worshipfully. Now blessed be God, said the Fair Maiden of Astolat, 
that that knight sped so well, for he is the man in the world that 
I first loved, and truly he shall be last that ever I shall love. Now, 
fair maid, said Sir Gawaine, is that good knight your love? 
Certainly sir, said she, wit ye well he is my love. Then know ye his 
name? said Sir Gawaine. Nay truly, said the damosel, I know not 
his name nor from whence he cometh, but to say that I love him, 
I promise you and God that I love him. How had ye knowledge of 
him first? said Sir Gawaine. 
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HOW SIR GAWAINE WAS LODGED WITH THE LORD OF 
ASTOLAT, AND THERE HAD KNOWLEDGE THAT IT WAS SIR 
LAUNCELOT THAT BARE THE RED SLEEVE. 


HEN she told him as ye have heard to-fore, and how her father 

betook him her brother to do him service, and how her father 
lent him her brother's, Sir Tirre’s, shield: And here with me he left 
his own shield. For what cause did he so? said Sir Gawaine. For this 
cause, said the damosel, for his shield was too well known among 
many noble knights. Ah fair damosel, said Sir Gawaine, please it 
you let me have a sight of that shield. Sir, said she, it is in my cham- 
ber, covered with a case, and if ye will come with me ye shall see 
it. Not so, said Sir Bernard till his daughter, let send for it. 


So when the shield was come, Sir Gawaine took off the case, and 
when he beheld that shield he knew anon that it was Sir Launcelot’s 
shield, and his own arms. Ah Jesu mercy, said Sir Gawaine, now is 
my heart more heavier than ever it was to-fore. Why? said Elaine. 
For I have great cause, said Sir Gawaine. Is that knight that oweth 
this shield your love? Yea truly, said she, my love he is, God would 
I were his love. So God me speed, said Sir Gawaine, fair damosel 
ye have right, for an he be your love ye love the most honourable 
knight of the world, and the man of most worship. So me thought 
ever, said the damosel, for never or that time, for no knight of that 
ever I saw, loved I never none erst. God grant, said Sir Gawaine, 
that either of you may rejoice other, but that is in a great adven- 
ture. But truly, said Sir Gawaine unto the damosel, ye may say ye 
have a fair grace, for why I have known that noble knight this four- 
and-twenty year, and never or that day, I nor none other knight, I 
dare make good, saw nor heard say that ever he bare token or sign 
of no lady, gentlewoman, ne maiden, at no jousts nor tournament. 
And therefore fair maiden, said Sir Gawaine, ye are much beholden 
to him to give him thanks. But I dread me, said Sir Gawaine, that 
ye shall never see him in this world, and that is great pity that ever 
was of earthly knight. Alas, said she, how may this be, is he slain? 
I say not so, said Sir Gawaine, but wit ye well he is grievously 
wounded, by all manner of signs, and by men’s sight more likelier 
to be dead than to be alive; and wit ye well he is the noble knight, 
Sir Launcelot, for by this shield I know him. Alas, said the Fair 
Maiden of Astolat, how may this be, and what was his hurt? Truly, 
said Sir Gawaine, the man in the world that loved him best hurt 
him so: and I dare say, said Sir Gawaine, an that knight that hurt 
him knew the very certainty that he had hurt Sir Launcelot, it 
would be the most sorrow that ever came to his heart. 

Now fair father, said then Elaine, I require you give me leave to 
ride and to seek him, or else I wot well I shall go out of my mind, 
for I shall never stint till that I find him and my brother, Sir 
Lavaine. Do as it liketh you, said her father, for me sore repenteth 
of the hurt of that noble knight. Right so the maid made her ready, 
and before Sir Gawaine, making great dole. 


Then on the morn Sir Gawaine came to King Arthur, and told 
him how he had found Sir Launcelot’s shield in the keeping of the 
Fair Maiden of Astolat. All that knew I aforehand, said King 
Arthur, and that caused me I would not suffer you to have ado at 
the great jousts, for I espied, said King Arthur, when he came in 
till his lodging full late in the evening in Astolat. But marvel have 
I, said Arthur, that ever he would bear any sign of any damosel, 
for or now I never heard say nor knew that ever he bare any token 
of none earthly woman. By my head, said Sir Gawaine, the Fair 
Maiden of Astolat loveth him marvellously well; what it meaneth 
I cannot say, and she is ridden after to seek him. So the kind and 
all came to London, and there Sir Gawaine openly disclosed to all 
the court that it was Sir Launcelot that jousted best. 


4am, CHAP LER 2 = 


OF THE SORROW THAT StRBORS*HMD FORME HaAeOr 
KAUNCELOT; AND OF THEANGER THAT THEQUERNGHAD 
BECAUSE LAUNCELOT BARE THE*SHEEVE: 


ND when Sir Bors heard that, wit ye well he was an heavy 

man, and so were all his kinsmen. But when Queen Guenever 
wist that Sir Launcelot bare the red sleeve of the Fair Maiden of 
Astolat she was nigh out of her mind for wrath. And then she sent 
for Sir Bors de Ganis in all the haste that might be. So when Sir 
Bors was come to-fore the queen, then she said: Ah Sir Bors, have 
ye heard say how falsely Sir Launcelot hath betrayed me? Alas 
madam, said Sir Bors, I am afeard he hath betrayed himself and us 
all. No force, said the queen, though he be destroyed, for he is a 
false traitor-knight. Madam, said Sir Bors, I pray you say ye not so, 
for wit you well I may not hear such language of him. Why Sir 
Bors, said she, should I not call him traitor when he bare the red 
sleeve upon his head at Winchester, at the great jousts? Madam, 
said Sir Bors, that sleeve-bearing repenteth me sore, but I dare say 


he did it to none evil intent, but for this cause he bare the red 
sleeve that none of his blood should know him. For or then we, 
nor none of us all, never knew that ever he bare token or sign of 
maid, lady, ne gentlewoman. Fie on him, said the queen, yet for 
all his pride and bobaunce there ye proved yourself his better. Nay 
madam, say ye never more so, for he beat me and my fellows, and 
might have slain us an he had would. Fie on him, said the queen, 
for | heard Sir Gawaine say before my lord Arthur that it were 
marvel to tell the great love that is between the Fair Maiden of 
Astolat and him. Madam, said Sir Bors, I may not warn Sir Gawaine 
to say what it pleased him; but I dare say, as for my lord, Sir 
Launcelot, that he loveth no lady, gentlewoman, nor maid, but all 
he loveth in like much. And therefore madam, said Sir Bors, ye 
may say what ye will, but wit ye well I will haste me to seek him, 
and find him wheresomever he be, and God send me good tidings 
of him. And so leave we them there, and speak we of Sir Launcelot 
that lay in great peril. 

So as fair Elaine came to Winchester she sought there all about, 
and by fortune Sir Lavaine was ridden to play him, to enchafe his 
horse. And anon as Elaine saw him she knew him, and then she 
cried aloud until him. And when he heard her anon he came to 
her, and then she asked her brother how did my lord) Sir 
Launcelot. Who told you, sister, that my lord’s name was Sir 
Launcelot? Then she told him how Sir Gawaine by his shield knew 
him. So they rode together till that they came to the hermitage, 
and anon she alighted. 

So Sir Lavaine brought her in to Sir Launcelot; and when she 
saw him lie so sick and pale in his bed she might not speak, but 
suddenly she fell to the earth down suddenly in a swoon, and there 
she lay a great while. And when she was relieved, she shrieked 
and said: My lord, Sir Launcelot, alas why be ye in this plight? and 
then she swooned again. And then Sir Launcelot prayed Sir 
Lavaine to take her up: And bring her to me. And when she came 
to herself Sir Launcelot kissed her, and said: Fair maiden, why fare 
ye thus? ye put me to pain; wherefore make ye no more such 
cheer, for an ye be come to comfort me ye be right welcome; and 


of this little hurt that I have I shall be right hastily whole by the 
grace of God. But I marvel, said Sir Launcelot, who told you my 
name? Then the fair maiden told him all how Sir Gawaine was 
lodged with her father: And there by your shield he discovered 
your name. Alas, said Sir Launcelot, that me repenteth that my 
name is known, for I am sure it will turn unto anger. And then Sir 
Launcelot compassed in his mind that Sir Gawaine would tell 
Queen Guenever how he bare the red sleeve, and for whom; that 
he wist well would turn into great anger. So this maiden Elaine 
never went from Sir Launcelot, but watched him day and night, 
and did such attendance to him, that the French book saith there 
Was never woman did more kindlier for man than she. Then Sir 
Launcelot prayed Sir Lavaine to make aspies in Winchester for Sir 
Bors if he came there, and told him by what tokens he should know 
him, by a wound in his forehead. For well I am sure, said Sir 
Launcelot, that Sir Bors will seek me, for he is the same good knight 
that hurt me. 


tm CAP TER XV = 


HOW SIR BORS SOUGHT LAUNCELOT AND FOUND HIM 
IN THE HERMITAGE, AND OF THE LAMENTATION 
BETWEEN THEM. 


Nye turn we unto Sir Bors de Ganis that came unto Winchester 
to seek after his cousin Sir Launcelot. And so when he came 
to Winchester, anon there were men that Sir Lavaine had made to 
lie in a watch for such a man, and anon Sir Lavaine had warning; 
and then Sir Lavaine came to Winchester and found Sir Bors, and 
there he told him what he was, and with whom he was, and what 
was his name. Now fair knight, said Sir Bors, I require you that ye 
will bring me to my lord, Sir Launcelot. Sir, said Sir Lavaine, take 
your horse, and within this hour ye shall see him. And so they 
departed, and came to the hermitage. 


And when Sir Bors saw Sir Launcelot lie in his bed pale and 
discoloured, anon Sir Bors lost his countenance, and for kindness 
and pity he might not speak, but wept tenderly a great while. And 
then when he might speak he said thus: O my lord, Sir Launcelot, 
God you bless, and send you hasty recover; and full heavy am I of 
my misfortune and of mine unhappiness, for now I may call myself 
unhappy. And I dread me that God is greatly displeased with me, 
that he would suffer me to have such a shame for to hurt you that 
are all our leader, and all our worship; and therefore I call myself 
unhappy. Alas that ever such a caitiff-knight as I am should have 
power by unhappiness to hurt the most noblest knight of the 
world. Where I so shamefully set upon you and overcharged you, 
and where ye might have slain me, ye saved me; and so did not I, 
for I and your blood did to you our utterance. I marvel, said Sir 
Bors, that my heart or my blood would serve me, wherefore my 
lord, Sir Launcelot, I ask your mercy. Fair cousin, said Sir 
Launcelot, ye be right welcome; and wit ye well, overmuch ye say 
for to please me, the which pleaseth me not, for why I have the 
same I sought; for I would with pride have overcome you all, and 
there in my pride I was near slain, and that was in mine own 
default, for I might have given you warning of my being there. 
And then had I had no hurt, for it is an old said saw, there is hard 
battle thereas kin and friends do battle either against other, there 
may be no mercy but mortal war. Therefore, fair cousin, said Sir 
Launcelot, let this speech overpass, and all shall be welcome that 
God sendeth: and let us leave off this matter and let us speak of 
some rejoicing, for this that is done may not be undone; and let us 
find a remedy how soon that I may be whole. 

Then Sir Bors leaned upon his bedside, and told Sir Launcelot 
how the queen was passing wroth with him, because he wore the 
red sleeve at the great jousts; and there Sir Bors told him all how 
Sir Gawaine discovered it: By your shield that ye left with the Fair 
Maiden of Astolat. Then is the queen wroth, said Sir Launcelot, 
and therefore am I right heavy, for I deserved no wrath, for all that 
I did was because I would not be known. Right so excused I you, 
said Sir Bors, but all was in vain, for she said more largelier to me 


than I to you now. But is this she, said Sir Bors, that is so busy 
about you, that men call the Fair Maiden of Astolat? She it is, said 
Sir Launcelot, that by no means I cannot put her from me. Why 
should ye put her from you? said Sir Bors, she is a passing fair 
damosel, and a well beseen, and well taught; and God would, fair 
cousin, said Sir Bors, that ye could love her, but as to that I may 
not, nor I dare not, counsel you. But I see well, said Sir Bors, by 
her diligence about you that she loveth you entirely. That me 
repenteth, said Sir Launcelot. Sir, said Sir Bors, she is not the first 
that hath lost her pain upon you, and that is the more pity: and so 
they talked of many more things. And so within three days or four 
Sir Launcelot was big and strong again. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT ARMED HIM TO ASSAY 
IF HE MIGHT BEAR ARMS, AND HOW HIS WOUNDS 
BRAST OUT AGAIN. 


HEN Sir Bors told Sir Launcelot how there was sworn a great 
f [ac and jousts betwixt King Arthur and the King of 
Northgalis, that should be upon All Hallowmass Day, beside 
Winchester. Is that truth? said Sir Launcelot; then shall ye abide 
with me still a little while until that 1 be whole, for I feel myself 
right big and strong. Blessed be God, said Sir Bors. Then were they 
there nigh a month together, and ever this maiden Elaine did ever 
her diligent labour night and day unto Sir Launcelot, that there 
was never child nor wife more meeker to her father and husband 
than was that Fair Maiden of Astolat; wherefore Sir Bors was 
greatly pleased with her. 

So upon a day, by the assent of Sir Launcelot, Sir Bors, and Sir 
Lavaine, they made the hermit to seek in woods for divers herbs, 
and so Sir Launcelot made fair Elaine to gather herbs for him to 
make him a bain. In the meanwhile Sir Launcelot made him to 


arm him at all pieces; and there he thought to assay his armour 
and his spear, for his hurt or not. And so when he was upon his 
horse he stirred him fiercely, and the horse was passing lusty and 
fresh because he was not laboured a month afore. And then Sir 
Launcelot couched that spear in the rest. That courser leapt might- 
ily when he felt the spurs; and he that was upon him, the which 
was the noblest horse of the world, strained him mightily and 
stably, and kept still the spear in the rest; and therewith Sir 
Launcelot strained himself so straitly, with so great force, to get the 
horse forward, that the button of his wound brast both within and 
without: and therewithal the blood came out so fiercely that he 
felt himself so feeble that he might not sit upon his horse. And then 
Sir Launcelot cried unto Sir Bors: Ah, Sir Bors and Sir Lavaine, 
help, for I am come to mine end. And therewith he fell down on 
the one side to the earth like a dead corpse. And then Sir Bors and 
Sir Lavaine came to him with sorrow-making out of measure. And 
so by fortune the maiden Elaine heard their mourning, and then 
she came thither; and when she found Sir Launcelot there armed 
in that place she cried and wept as she had been wood; and then 
she kissed him, and did what she might to awake him. And then 
she rebuked her brother and Sir Bors, and called them false trai- 
tors, why they would take him out of his bed; there she cried, and 
said she would appeal them of his death. 

With this came the holy hermit, Sir Baudwin of Brittany, and 
when he found Sir Launcelot in that plight he said but littlhepinat 
wit ye well he was wroth; and then he bade them: Let us have him 
in. And so they all bare him unto the hermitage, and unarmed him, 
and laid him in his bed; and evermore his would bled piteously, 
but he stirred no limb of him. Then the knight-hermit put a thing 
in his nose and a little deal of water in his mouth. And then Sir 
Launcelot waked of his swoon, and then the hermit staunched his 
bleeding. And when he might speak he asked Sir Launcelot why 
he put his life in jeopardy. Sir, said Sir Launcelot, because I weened 
I had been strong, and also Sir Bors told me that there should be 
at All Hallowmass a great jousts betwixt King Arthur and the King 
of Northgalis, and therefore I thought to assay it myself, whether 


I might be there or not. Ah, Sir Launcelot, said the hermit, your 
heart and your courage will never be done until your last day, but 
ye shall do now by my counsel. Let Sir Bors depart from you, and 
let him do at that tournament what he may: And by the grace of 
God, said the knight-hermit, by that the tournament be done and 
ye come hither again, Sir Launcelot shall be as whole as ye, so that 
he will be governed by me. 
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HOW SIR BORS RETURNED AND TOLD TIDINGS OF SIR 
LAUNCELOT; AND OF THE TOURNEY, AND TO"°WHOM THE 
PRIZE WAS GIVEN. 


HEN Sir Bors made him ready to depart from Sir Launcelot; and 
be Sir Launcelot said: Fair cousin, Sir Bors, recommend me 
unto all them unto whom me ought to recommend me unto. And 
I pray you, enforce yourself at that jousts that ye may be best, for 
my love; and here shall I abide you at the mercy of God till ye come 
again. And so Sir Bors departed and came to the court of King 
Arthur, and told them in what place he had left Sir Launcelot. That 
me repenteth, said the king, but since he shall have his life we all 
may thank God. And there Sir Bors told the queen in what jeop- 
ardy Sir Launcelot was when he would assay his horse. And all 
that he did, madam, was for the love of you, because he would 
have been at this tournament. Fie on him, recreant knight, said 
the queen, for wit ye well I am right sorry an he shall have his life. 
His life shall he have, said Sir Bors, and who that would otherwise, 
except you, madam, we that be of his blood should help to short 
their lives. But madam, said Sir Bors, ye have been ofttimes 
displeased with my lord, Sir Launcelot, but at all times at the end 
ye find him a true knight: and so he departed. 

And then every knight of the Round Table that were there at 
that time present made them ready to be at that jousts at All 


Hallowmass, and thither drew many knights of divers countries. 
And as All Hallowmass drew near, thither came the King of 
Northgalis, and the King with the Hundred Knights, and Sir 
Galahad, the haut prince, of Surluse, and thither came King 
Anguish of Ireland, and the King of Scots. So these three kings 
came on King Arthur's party. And so that day Sir Gawaine did great 
deeds of arms, and began first. And the heralds numbered that Sir 
Gawaine smote down twenty knights. Then Sir Bors de Ganis came 
in the same time, and he was numbered that he smote down 
twenty knights; and therefore the prize was given betwixt them 
both, for they began first and longest endured. Also Sir Gareth, as 
the book saith, did that day great deeds of arms, for he smote down 
and pulled down thirty knights. But when he had done these deeds 
he tarried not but so departed, and therefore he lost his prize. And 
Sir Palomides did great deeds of arms that day, for he smote down 
twenty knights, but he departed suddenly, and men deemed Sir 
Gareth and he rode together to some manner adventures. 

So when this tournament was done Sir Bors departed, and rode 
till he came to Sir Launcelot, his cousin; and then he found him 
walking on his feet, and there either made great joy of other; and 
so Sir Bors told Sir Launcelot of all the jousts like as ye have heard. 
I marvel, said Sir Launcelot, that Sir Gareth, when he had done 
such deeds of arms, that he would tarry. Thereof we marvelled all, 
said Sir Bors, for but if it were you, or Sir Tristram, or Sir Lamorak 
de Galis, I saw never knight bear down so many in so little a while 
as did Sir Gareth: and anon he was gone we wist not where. By 
my head, said Sir Launcelot, he is a noble knight, and a mighty 
man and well breathed: and if he were well assayed, said Sir 
Launcelot, I would deem he were good enough for any knight that 
beareth the life; and he is a gentle knight, courteous, true, and 
bounteous, meek, and mild, and in him is no manner of mal 
enginé, but plain, faithful, and true. 

So then they made them ready to depart from the hermit. And 
so upon a morn they took their horses and Elaine le Blank with 
them: and when they came to Astolat there were they well lodged, 
and had great cheer of Sir Bernard, the old baron, and of Sir Tirre, 


his son. And so upon the morn when Sir Launcelot should depart, 
fair Elaine brought her father with her, and Sir Lavaine, and Sir 
Tirre, and thus she said: 


+= CHAPTER XIX == 


OF THE GREAT LAMENTATION OF THE FAIR MAID OF 
ASTOLAT WHEN LAUNCELOT SHOULD DEPART, AND HOW 
SHE DIED FOR@FMS B@VE. 


y lord, Sir Launcelot, now I see ye will depart; now fair 
knight and courteous knight, have mercy upon me, and 
suffer me not to die for thy love. What would ye that I did? said 
Sir Launcelot. I would have you to my husband, said Elaine. Fair 
damosel, I thank you, said Sir Launcelot, but truly, said he, I cast 
me never to be wedded man. Then, fair knight, said she, will ye 
be my paramour? Jesu defend me, said Sir Launcelot, for then I 
rewarded your father and your brother full evil for their great 
goodness. Alas, said she, then must I die for your love. Ye shall not 
so, said Sir Launcelot, for wit ye well, fair maiden, I might have 
been married an I had would, but I never applied me to be married 
yet; but because, fair damosel, that ye love me as ye say ye do, I 
will for your good will and kindness show you some goodness, and 
that is this, that wheresomever ye will beset your heart upon some 
good knight that will wed you, I shall give you together a thou- 
sand pound yearly to you and to your heirs; thus much will I give 
you, fair madam, for your kindness, and always while I live to be 
your own knight. Of all this, said the maiden, I will none, for but 
if ye will wed me, or else be my paramour at the least, wit you 
well, Sir Launcelot, my good days are done. Fair damosel, said Sir 
Launcelot, of these two things ye must pardon me. 
Then she shrieked shrilly, and fell down in a swoon; and then 
women bare her into her chamber, and there she made over much 
sorrow; and then Sir Launcelot would depart, and there he asked 


Sir Lavaine what he would do. What should I do, said Sir Lavaine, 
but follow you, but if ye drive me from you, or command me to 
go from you. Then came Sir Bernard to Sir Launcelot and said to 
him: I cannot see but that my daughter Elaine will die for your 
sake. I may not do withal, said Sir Launcelot, for that me sore 
repenteth, for I report me to yourself, that my proffer is fair; and 
me repenteth, said Sir Launcelot, that she loveth me as she doth; 
I was never the causer of it, for ] report me to your son I early ne 
late proffered her bount nor fair behests; and as for me, said Sir 
Launcelot, I dare do all that a knight should do that she is a clean 
maiden for me, both for deed and for will. And I am right heavy 
of her distress, for she is a full fair maiden, good and gentle, and 
well taught. Father, said Sir Lavaine, | dare make good she is a 
clean maiden as for my lord Sir Launcelot; but she doth as I do, 
for sithen I first saw my lord Sir Launcelot, I could never depart 
from him, nor nought I will an I may follow him. 

Then Sir Launcelot took his leave, and so they departed, and 
came unto Winchester. And when Arthur wist that Sir Launcelot 
was come whole and sound the king made great joy of him, and 
so did Sir Gawaine and all the knights of the Round Table except 
Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred. Also Queen Guenever was wood 
wroth with Sir Launcelot, and would by no means speak with him, 
but estranged herself from him; and Sir Launcelot made val] the 
means that he might for to speak with the queen, but it would not 
be. 

Now speak we of the Fair Maiden of Astolat that made such 
sorrow day and night that she never slept, ate, nor drank, and ever 
she made her complaint unto Sir Launcelot. So when she had thus 
endured a ten days, that she feebled so that she must needs pass 
out of this world, then she shrived her clean, and received her 
Creator. And ever she complained still upon Sir Launcelot. Then 
her ghostly father bade her leave such thoughts. Then she said, 
why should I leave such thoughts? Am I not an earthly woman? 
And all the while the breath is in my body I may complain me, for 
my belief is I do none offence though I love an earthly man; and 
I take God to my record I loved never none but Sir Launcelot du 


Lake, nor never shall, and a clean maiden J am for him and for all 
other; and sithen it is the sufferance of God that I shall die for the 
love of so noble a knight, I beseech the High Father of Heaven to 
have mercy upon my soul, and upon mine innumerable pains that 
I suffered may be allegeance of part of my sins. For sweet Lord 
Jesu, said the fair maiden, I take Thee to record, on Thee I was 
never great offencer against thy laws; but that I loved this noble 
knight, Sir Launcelot, out of measure, and of myself, good Lord, I 
might not withstand the fervent love wherefore I have my death. 

And then she called her father, Sir Bernard, and her brother, Sir 
Tirre, and heartily she prayed her father that her brother might 
write a letter like as she did indite it: and so her father granted her. 
And when the letter was written word by word like as she devised, 
then she prayed her father that she might be watched until she 
were dead. And while my body is hot let this letter be put in my 
right hand, and my hand bound fast with the letter until that I be 
cold; and let me be put in a fair bed with all the richest clothes that 
I have about me, and so let my bed and all my richest clothes be 
laid with me in a chariot unto the next place where Thames is; and 
there let me be put within a barget, and but one man with me, 
such as ye trust to steer me thither, and that my barget be covered 
with black samite over and over: thus father I beseech you let it 
be done. So her father granted it her faithfully, all things should 
be done like as she had devised. Then her father and her brother 
made great dole, for when this was done anon she died. And so 
when she was dead the corpse and the bed all was led the next 
way unto Thames, and there a man, and the corpse, and all, were 
put into Thames; and so the man steered the barget unto 
Westminster, and there he rowed a great while to and fro or any 
espied it. 


a CHAPTER XX o- 


HOW THE CORPSE-OF THE MAID OF ASTOLAT ARRIVED 
TO-FORE KING ARTHUR, AND OF THE BURYING, AND 
PO eSIRALING ELOIMOPPERED THE MASS-PENNY. 


S o by fortune King Arthur and the Queen Guenever were speak- 
ing together at a window, and so as they looked into Thames 
they espied this black barget, and had marvel what it meant. Then 
the king called Sir Kay, and showed it him. Sir, said Sir Kay, wit 
you well there is some new tidings. Go thither, said the king to Sir 
Kay, and take with you Sir Brandiles and Agravaine, and bring me 
ready word what is there. Then these four knights departed and 
came to the barget and went in; and there they found the fairest 
corpse lying in a rich bed, and a poor man sitting in the barget’s 
end, and no word would he speak. So these four knights returned 
unto the king again, and told him what they found. That fair corpse 
will I see, said the king. And so then the king took the queen by 
the hand, and went thither. 

Then the king made the barget to be holden fast, and then the 
king and the queen entered with certain knights with them; and 
there he saw the fairest woman lie in a rich bed, covered unto her 
middle with many rich clothes, and all was of cloth of gold, and 
she lay as though she had smiled. Then the queen espied a letter 
in her right hand, and told it to the king. Then the king took it and 
said: Now am I sure this letter will tell what she was, and why she 
is come hither. So then the king and the queen went out of the 
barget, and so commanded a certain man to wait upon the barget. 

And so when the king was come within his chamber, he called 
many knights about him, and said that he would wit openly what 
was written within that letter. Then the king brake it, and made a 
clerk to read it, and this was the intent of the letter. Most noble 
knight, Sir Launcelot, now hath death made us two at debate for 
your love. I was your lover, that men called the Fair Maiden of 
Astolat; therefore unto all ladies I make my moan, yet pray for my 


soul and bury me at least, and offer ye my mass-penny: this is my 
last request. And a clean maiden I died, I take God to witness: pray 
for my soul, Sir Launcelot, as thou art peerless. This was all the 
substance in the letter. And when it was read, the king, the queen, 
and all the knights wept for pity of the doleful complaints. Then 
was Sir Launcelot sent for; and when he was come King Arthur 
made the letter to be read to him. 

And when Sir Launcelot heard it word by word, he said: My 
lord Arthur, wit ye well I am right heavy of the death of this fair 
damosel: God knoweth I was never causer of her death by my will- 
ing, and that will I report me to her own brother: here he is, Sir 
Lavaine. I will not say nay, said Sir Launcelot, but that she was 
both fair and good, and much I was beholden unto her, but she 
loved me out of measure. Ye might have shewed her, said the 
queen, some bounty and gentleness that might have preserved her 
life. Madam, said Sir Launcelot, she would none other ways be 
answered but that she would be my wife, outher else my para- 
mour; and of these two I would not grant her, but I proffered her, 
for her good love that she shewed me, a thousand pound yearly 
to her, and to her heirs, and to wed any manner knight that she 
could find best to love in her heart. For madam, said Sir Launcelot, 
I love not to be constrained to love; for love must arise of the heart, 
and not by no constraint. That is truth, said the king, and many 
knight’s love is free in himself, and never will be bounden, for 
where he is bounden he looseth himself. 

Then said the king unto Sir Launcelot: It will be your worship 
that ye oversee that she be interred worshipfully. Sir, said Sir 
Launcelot, that shall be done as I can best devise. And so many 
knights yede thither to behold that fair maiden. And so upon the 
morn she was interred richly, and Sir Launcelot offered her mass- 
penny; and all the knights of the Table Round that were there at 
that time offered with Sir Launcelot. And then the poor man went 
again with the barget. Then the queen sent for Sir Launcelot, and 
prayed him of mercy, for why that she had been wroth with him 
causeless. This is not the first time, said Sir Launcelot, that ye had 
been displeased with me causeless, but, madam, ever I must suffer 


you, but what sorrow I endure I take no force. So this passed on 
all that winter, with all manner of hunting and hawking, and jousts 
and tourneys were many betwixt many great lords, and ever in all 
places Sir Lavaine gat great worship, so that he was nobly 
renowned among many knights of the Table Round. 


Hus it passed on till Christmas, and then every day there was 
{| [ne made for a diamond, who that jousted best should have 
a diamond. But Sir Launcelot would not joust but if it were at a 
great jousts cried. But Sir Lavaine jousted there all that Christmas 
passingly well, and best was praised, for there were but few that 
did so well. Wherefore all manner of knights deemed that Sir 
Lavaine should be made knight of the Table Round at the next feast 
of Pentecost. - 
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S° at afftir Crystemas kynge Arthure lete calle unto hym 

many knyghtes, and there they avysed togydirs to make 
a party and a grete turnemente and justis. And the kynge of 
North Galys seyde to kynge Arthure he wolde have on hys 
party kyng Angwysh of Irelonde and the Kynge wyth the 
Hondred Knyghtes and the kynge of Northhumbirlonde and 
sir Galahalt the Haute Prynce. So thes four kynges and this 
myghty deuke toke party ayenste kynge Arthure and the 
knyghtes of the Rounde Table. 

And the cry was made that the day off justys shulde be 
[be]sydes Westemynster, uppon Candylmasse day, whereof 
many knyghtes were glad and made them redy to be at that 
justys in the freysshyste maner. 

Than quene Gwenyver [sente] for sir Launcelot and seyd 
thurs: 

‘I warne you that ye ryde no more in no justis nor turne- 
mentis but that youre kynnesmen may know you, and at thys 
justis that shall be ye shall have of me a slyeve of golde. And 
I pray you for my sake to force yourselff there, that men may 
speke you worshyp. But I charge you, as ye woll have my 
love, that ye warne your kynnesmen that ye woll beare that 
day the slyve of golde uppon your helmet.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘hit shall be done.’ 

And othir made grete joy of othir. And whan sir Launcelot 
saw hys tyme he tolde sir Bors that he wolde departe, and no 
mo wyth hym but sir Lavayne, unto the good ermyte that 
dwelled in the foreyst of Wyndesore, whos name was sir 
Brastias. And there he thought to repose hym and to take 
all the reste that he myght, because he wolde be freysh at that 
day of justis. 

So sir Launcelot and sir Lav[ayne] departed, that no 
creature wyste where he was becom but the noble men of hys 
blood. And whan he was com to the ermytayge, wyte you 
well he had grete chyre. And so dayly sir Launcelot used to go 
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to a welle by the ermytage, and there he wolde ly downe and 
se the well sprynge and burble, and somtyme he slepte there. 

So at that tyme there was a lady that dwelled in that 
foreyste, and she was a grete hunteresse, and dayly she used to 
hunte. And ever she bare her bowghe with her, and no men 
wente never with her, but allwayes women, and they were all 
shooters and cowde well kylle a dere at the stalke and at the 
treste. And they dayly beare bowys, arowis, hornys and 
wood-knyves, and many good doggis they had, bothe for the 
strenge and for a bate. 

So hit happed the lady, the huntresse, had abated her 
dogge for the bowghe at a barayne hynde, and so [this 
barayne hynde] toke the flyght over hethys and woodis. 
And ever thys lady and parte of her women costed the hynde, 
and checked hit by the noyse of the hounde to have mette 
with the hynde at som watir. And so hit happened that that 
hynde cam to the same welle thereas sir Launcelot was by 
that welle slepynge and slumberynge. 

And so the hynde, whan he cam to the welle, for heete she 
wente to soyle, and there she lay a grete whyle. And the 
dogge cam aftir and unbecaste aboute, for she had lost the 
verray parfyte fewte of the hynde. Ryght so cam that lady, 
the hunteres, that knew by her dogge that the hynde was at 
the soyle by that welle, and thyder she cam streyte and 
founde the hynde. And anone as she had spyed hym she 
put a brode arow in her bowe and shot at the hynde, and 
so she overshotte the hynde, and so by myssefortune the 
arow smote sir Launcelot in the thycke of the buttok over 
the barbys. 

Whan sir Launcelot felte hym so hurte he whorled up 
woodly, and saw the lady that had smytten hym. And whan 
he knew she was a woman he sayde thus: 

‘Lady, or damesell, whatsomever ye be, in an evyll tyme 
bare ye thys bowe. The devyll made you a shoter!’ 
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‘Now, mercy, fayre sir!’ seyde the lady, ‘I am a jantill- 
woman that usyth here in thys foreyste huntynge, and God 
knowyth I saw you nat but as here was a barayne hynde at 
the soyle in thys welle. And I wente I had done welle, but 
my hande swarved.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye have myscheved me.’ 

And so the lady departed. And sir Launcelot, as he 
myght, pulled oute the arow and leffte the hede stylle in hys 
buttok, and so he wente waykely unto the ermytayge, ever- 
more bledynge as he wente. And whan sir Lavayne and the 
ermyte aspyed that sir Launcelot was so sore hurte, wyte you 
well they were passyng hevy. But sir Lavayne wyst nat how 
that he was hurte nothir by whom. And than were they 
wrothe oute of mesure. And so wyth grete payne the ermyte 
gate oute the arow-hede oute of sir Launcelottis buttoke, and 


[9 ff.] R Caprrutum XX Now mercy fair sir said the lady I am 
a gentilwoman that vseth here in this forest huntynge and god knoweth 
I sawe yow not but as here was a barayn hynde at the soyle in this welle 
and I wend to haue done wel but my hand swarued Allas said syre 
launcelot ye haue mescheued me and soo the lady departed and sir 
launcelot as he myghte pulled oute the arowe and lefte that hede styll 
in his buttok and so he wente weykely to the hermytage euer more 
bledynge as he went And whan sir Lauayne and the heremyte aspyed 
that sir launcelot was hurte wete yow wel they were passynge heuy 
but sire Lauayne wyst not how that he was hurte nor by whome And 
thenne were they wrothe out of mesure thenne with grete payne the 
heremyte gat oute the arowes hede oute of syr launcelots buttok and 


[9 ff.] P Caprrutum XX Now mercy fayre syr sayd the lady I am 
a gentilwoman that vseth here in this forest huntyng and god knoweth 
I sawe you not but as here was a bareyn hynde at the soylle in this welle 
& I wende to haue done wel but my hande swarued alas said syr 
launcelot ye haue myscheued me and so the lady departed and syr 
launcelot as he myght pulled oute the arowe and left that hede stylle in 
hys buttok and so he wente weykely to the hermytage euer more 
bledynge as he wente And whan syr Lauayne and the heremyte 
aspyed that syr launcelot was hurt wete you wel they were passyng 
heuy but syr Lauayne wyste not how that he was hurte nor by whome 
and thenne were they wrothe oute of mesure. Thenne wyth grete 
payne the heremyte gate out the arowes hede oute of syr launcelots 
buttock and 
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muche of hys bloode he shed; and the wounde was passynge 
sore and unhappyly smytten, for hit was on such a place that 
he myght nat sytte in no sadyll. 

‘A, mercy Jesu!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I may calle myselff 
the moste unhappy man that lyvyth, for ever whan I wolde 
have faynyst worshyp there befallyth me ever som unhappy 
thynge. Now, so Jesu me helpe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and 
if no man wolde but God, I shall be in the fylde on Candilmas 
day at the justys, whatsomever falle of hit.’ 

So all that myght be gotyn to hele sir Launcelot was had. 
So whan the day was com sir Launcelot lat devise that he was 
arayed, andsir Lavayne and he and their horsis,as they had ben 
Sar[a]syns. And so they departed and cam nyghe to the fylde. 

So the kynge of North Galys he had an hondred knyghtes 
with hym, and the kynge of Northehumbirlonde brought 


R moche of his blood he shedde and the wound was passynge sore 
and vnhappyly smyten for it was in suche a place that he myght not 
sytte in noo sadyl A mercy Ihesu said sir Launcelot I may calle my self 
the moost vnhappyest man that lyueth for euer whan I wold faynest 
haue worshyp there befalleth me euer somme vnhappy thynge Now 
soo [hesu me helpe said sir launcelot and yf no man wold but god I shalle 
be in the felde vpon candelmasse daye at the Iustes what someuer 
falle of hit soo alle that myght be goten to hele sir launcelot was had 
Soo whan the day was come sir launcelot lete deuyse that he was arayed 
and sir Lauayne and their horses as thou3 they had ben sarazyns and 
soo they departed and cam nygh to the felde The kynge of Northgalys 
witht an honderd knyghtes with hym and the kynge of Northumber- 
land broughte 


P moche of his blode he shedde and the wounde was passyng sore 
and vnhappyly smyten for it was in suche a place that he my3t not 
sytte in no sadyl A mercy Ihesu sayd syr Launcelot I may calle my 
self the moost vnhappyest man that lyueth for euer whan I wold 
faynest haue worshyp there falleth me euer somme vnhappy thyng 
Now so Ihesu me helpe sayd sir launcelot and yf noo man wold but 
god I shall be in the felde vpon candelmasse day at the Iustes what 
someuer falle of hyt soo alle that myght be goten to hele syr Launcelot 
was had Soo whan the day was come syr launcelot lete deuyse that 
he was arayed and syr Lauayn and their horses as though they had ben 
sarazyns and so they departed and came nyghe to the felde The kyng 
of Northgalys witht an hondred knyghtes with hym and the kyng of 
Northumberlonde broughte 
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with hym an hondred good knyghtes, and kynge Angwysh of 
Irelonde brought with hym an hondred good knyghtes redy 
to yuste. And sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce brought with 
hym an hondred good knyghtes, and the Kynge wyth the 
Hondred Knyghtes brought with hym as many, and all 
the[s]e were proved good knyghtes. 

Than cam in kynge Arthurs party, and in cam wyth hym 
the kynge of Scottes, and an hondred knyghtes with hym, 
and kynge Uryence of Goore brought with hym an hondred 
knyghtes, and kynge Howell of Bretayne he brought wyth 
hym an hondred knyghtes, and deuke Chalaunce of Cla- 
raunce brought with hym an hondred knyghtes. And kynge 
Arthure hymselff cam into the fylde with two hondred 
knyghtes, and the moste party were knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table that were all proved noble men. And there were olde 


R with hym an honderd good knyghtes and kynge Anguysshe of 
Irland brought with hym an honderd good knyghtes redy to Iuste and 
sir Galahalt the haute prynce broughte with hym an honderd good 
knyghtes and the kynge with the honderd knyghtes brought with hym 
as many and all these* were proued good knyghtes Thenne cam in 
kyng Arthurs party and there came in the kynge of Scottes with an 
honderd kynghtes and kynge Vryens of Gore brought with hym an 
[w°] honderd knyghtes And kynge Howel of Bretayne brou3te with 
hym an honderd knyghtes and Chalaunce of Claraunce brought with 
hym an honderd knyghtes and kynge Arthur hym self came in to the 
felde with two honderd knyghtes and the moost party were knyghtes of 
the table round that were proued noble* knyghtes and there were old 


P with hym an hondred good knyghtes and kyng Anguysse of Irland 
brought with hym an hondred good knyghtes redy to Juste and syr 
Galahalt the haute prynce brought wyth hym an hondred good knyghtes 
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and al these* were proued good knyghtes “Thenne came in kyng 
Arthurs partye and there came in the kyng of Scottes wyth an hondred 
knyghtes and kyng Vryens of gore brought wyth hym an [v?] hondred 
knyghtes And kyng howel of Bretayne broughte wyth hym an hon- 
dred knyghtes and Chalaunce of claratce brought wyth hym an 
hondred knyghtes and kyng Arthur hym self came in to the felde wyth 
two hondred knyghtes and the moost party were knyghtes of the table 
rounde that were proued noble* knyghtes and there were olde 
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knyghtes set on skaffoldys for to jouge with the quene who 
ded beste. 

Than they blew unto the fylde. And there the kynge off 
North Galis encountred wyth the kynge of Scottes, and there 
the kynge of Scottis had a falle; and the kynge of Irelonde 
smote downe kynge Uryence, and the kynge of North- 
humbirlonde smote downe kynge Howell of Bretayne, and 
sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce smote downe deuke Cha- 
launce of Claraunce. And than kynge Arthure was wood 
wrothe, and ran to the Kynge wyth the Hondred Knyghtes, 
and so kynge Arthure smote hym downe. And aftir wyth 
that same speare he smote downe other three knyghtes, and 
than hys speare brake, and ded passyngly well. 

So therewith cam in sir Gawayne and sir Gaherys, sir 


Agegravayne and sir Mordred, and there everych of them 


R knyghtes sette in skaffoldes for to Iuge with the quene who dyd 
best CapiruLuM XXII Thenne they blewe to the felde and there the 
kyng of northgalys encountred with the kynge of scottes & there the 
kynge of Scottes had a falle and the kyng of Irland smote doune kynge 
Vryens and the kyng of Northumberland smote doune kynge Howel 
of Bretayne and sir Galahaut the haute prynce smote doune Chalenge 
of Claraunce And thenne kynge Arthur was woode wroth and ranne 
to the kynge with the honderd kny3tes and there kyng Arthur smote 
hym doune and after with that same spere kynge Arthur smote doune 
thre other knyghtes And thenne whan his spere was broken kynge 
Arthur dyd passyngly wel and soo there with alle came in syr Gawayne 
and sir Gaheryse sire Agrauayne and sir mordred and there eueryche 
of them 


P knyghtes sette in skaffoldes for to luge wyth the quene who dyd 
beste CaprrutumM XXII Thenne they blewe to the felde and there the 
Kyng of Northgalys encountred wyth the kyng of scottes & there 
the kyng of scottes had a falle and the Kyng of Irlond smote doun kyng 
Vryens and the kyng of Northumberland smote donn kyng Howel 
of Bretayne and syr galahaut the haute prynce smote doun Chalenge 
of Claraunce And thenne kyng arthur was wode wroth and ranne to 
the kyng wyth the hondred knyghtes And there kyng arthur smote 
hym doune and after wyth that same spere kyng Arthur smote doun 
thre other knyghtes And thenne whan his spere was broken kyng ar- 
thur dyd passyngly wel and soo there wythal came in syr Gawayn 
a Gaherise syr Agrauayne anh syr mordred and there eueryche 
of them 
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smote downe a knyght and sir Gawayne smote downe four 
knyghtes. And than there began a grete medlé, for than 
cam in the knyghtes of sir Launcelottys blood and sir Gareth 
and sir Palomydes wyth them, and many knyghtes of the 
Rounde Table; and they began to holde the four kynges and 
the myghty deuke so harde that they were ny discomfyte. 
But thys sir Galahalte the Haute Prynce was a noble knyght, 
and by hys myghty proues of armys he hylde the knyghtes of 
the Rounde Table strayte. 

So all thys doynge saw sir Launcelot, and than he cam into 
the fylde wyth sir Lavayne with hym, as hit had bene thunder. 
And than anone sir Bors and the knyghtes of hys bloode 
aspyed sir Launcelot anone and seyde unto them all, 

‘I warne you, beware of hym with the slyve of golde uppon 
hys hede, for he ys hymselff my lorde sir Launcelot.’ 

And for great goodnes sir Bors warned sir Gareth. 


R smote doune a knyghte and sir Gawayne smote doune four kny3tes 
and thenne beganne a stronge medle for thenne there came in the 
knyghtes of launcelots blood and sir Gareth and sire Palomydes with 
them and many knyghtes of the table round and they beganne to holde 
the foure kynges and the myghty duke soo hard that they wereft dis- 
comfyte but this duke Galahad the haut prynce was a noble knyght 
and by his myghty prowesse of armes he helde the knyghtes of the table 
round strayte ynough Alle this doynge sawe sir launcelot & thenne he 
came in to the felde with syr Lauayneas hit had ben thonder And thenne 
anone syre Borsand the knyghtes of his blood aspyed sir launcelot and said 
to them alle I warne you beware of hym with the sleue of gold vpon his 
hede for he is hym self sir launcelot du lake and for grete goodenes si 


P smote doun a knyght and syr Gawayn smote doun foure knyghtes 
and thenne there beganne a stronge medle For thenne there came in 
the knyghtes of Launcelots blood and syr Gareth & syr Palomydes wyth 
them And many knyghtes of the table rounde and they began to holde 
the foure kynges and the myghty duke so harde that they were dys- 
comfyte But thys duke galahad the haute prynce was a noble knyght 
& by his myghty prowesse of armes he helde the knyghtes of the table 
rounde strayt ynough Al this doyng sawe syr Launcelot and thenne 
he came in to the felde with syr Lauayne as it had been thonder 
And thenne anone syr boors and the knyghtes of his blood espyed syr 
Launcelot and sayd to them al I warne you beware of hym with the 
sleue of golde vpon his hede for he is hym self syr Launcelot du lake 
& for grete goodnes syr 
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‘Sir, | am well payde,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘that I may know 

hym.’ 
ee who ys he,’ seyde they all, ‘that rydith with hym in 
the same aray?’ 

‘Sir, that ys the good and jantyll knyght sir Lavayne,’ 
seyde sir Bors. 

So sir Launcelot encountred with sir Gawayne, and there 
by force sir Launcelot smote downe sir Gawayne and his 
horse to the erthe. And so he smote downe sir Aggravayne 
and sir Gaherys, and also he smote downe sir Mordred, and 
all this was wyth one speare. Than sir Lavayne mette with 
sir Palomydes, and aythir mette other so harde and so fersely 
that both theire horsis felle to the erthe. And than were they 
horsed agayne. 

And than mette sir Launcelot with sir Palomydes, and 
there sir Palomydes had a falle. And so sir Launcelot, or 
ever he stynte, and as faste as he myght get spearys, he smote 
downe thirty knyghtes, and the moste party were knyghtes 
of the Rounde Table. And ever the knyghtes of hys bloode 
wythdrew them, and made hem ado in othir placis where 
sir Launcelot cam nat. 

And than kynge Arthure was wrotthe whan he saw sir 
Launcelot do suche dedis, and than the kynge called unto 
hym sir Gawayne, sir Gaherys, sir Aggravayne, sir Mordred, 
sir Kay, sir Gryfflet, sir Lucan de Butlere, sir Bedyvere, sir 
Palomydes and sir Safyr, hys brothir. And so the kynge wyth 
thes nine knyghtes made them redy tosette uppon sir Launce- 
lot and uppon sir Lavayne. 

And all thys aspyed sir Bors and sir Gareth. 

“Now I drede me sore,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that my lorde sir 
Launcelot woll be harde macched.’ 

‘Now, be my hede,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘I woll ryde unto 
my lorde sir Launcelot for to helpe hym whatsomever me 
betyde. For he ys the same man that made me knyght.’ 

‘Sir, ye shall nat do so,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘be my counceyle, 
onles that ye were disgysed.’ 
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‘Sir, ye shall se me sone disgysed,’ seyde sir Gareth. 

And therewithall he had aspyed a Waylshe knyght where 
he was to repose hym, for he was sore hurte before of sir Ga- 
wayne. And unto hym sir Gareth rode and prayde hym of 
hys knyghthode to lende hym hys shylde for hys. 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the Waylshe knyght. 

And whan sir Gareth had hys shylde—the booke seythe 
h[it] was gryne, wyth a maydyn whych semed in hit—than 
sir Gareth cam dryvynge unto sir Launcelot all that ever 
he myght, and seyde, 

‘Sir knyght, take kepe to thyselff, for yondir commyth 
kynge Arthur with nine noble knyghtes wyth hym, to put 
you to arebuke. And so I am com to beare you felyshyp for 
the olde love ye have shewed unto me.’ 

“Grauntemercy,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

“But, sir,’ seyde sir Gareth, ‘encountir ye with sir Gawayne, 
and I shall encountir with sir Palomydes, and lat sir Lavayne 
macche with the noble kynge Arthur. And whan we have 
delyverde them lat us three holde us sadly togydirs.’ 

So than cam in kynge Arthure wyth hys nine knyghtes 
with hym, and sir Launcelot encountred with sir Gawayne 
and gaff hym suche a buffette that the arson of hys sadyll 
braste, and sir Gawayne felle to the erthe. Than sir Gareth 
encountred with sir Palomydes, and he gaff hym such a 
buffet that bothe hys horse and he daysshed to the erthe. 
Than encountred kynge Arthure wyth sir Lavayne, and 
there aythir of them smote other to the erthe, horse and all, 
that they lay bothe a grete whyle. 

Than sir Launcelot smote downesir Aggravayneand sir Ga- 
herys and sir Mordred; and sir Gareth smote downe sir Kay, 
sir Safir and sir Gryffet. 

And than sir Lavayne was horsed agayne, and he smote 
downe sir Lucan de Butlere and sir Bedyvere, and than there 
began grete thrange of good knyghtes. Than sir Launcelot 
hurled here and there, and raced and pulled of helmys, that 
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at that tyme there myght none sytte hym a buffette with 
speare nothir with swerde. 

And sir Gareth ded such dedys of armys that all men 
mervayled what knyght he was with the gryne shylde, for he 
smote downe that day and pulled downe mo than thirty 
knyghtes. And, as the Freynshe booke sayth, sir Launcelot 
mervayled, whan he behylde sir Gareth do such dedis, what 
knyght he myght be. And sir Lavayne smote and pulled 
downe mo than twenty knyghtes. And yet, for all thys, 
sir Launcelot knew nat sir Gareth; for and sir Trystram 
de Lyones other sir Lamorak de Galys had ben on lyve, 
sir Launcelot wolde have demed he had bene one of them 
twayne. 

So ever as sir Launcelot, sir Gareth and sir Lavayne fought 
on the tone syde, sir Bors, sir Ector de Marys, sir Lyonell, 
sir Bleoberys, sir Galyhud, sir Galyhodyn and sir Pelleas 
and many mo other of kynge Banys blood faught uppon an- 
other party and hylde the Kynge wyth the Hondred Knyghtes 
and the kynge of Northhumbirlonde ryght strayte. 

So thys turnemente and justis dured longe tylle hit was 
nere nyght, for the knyghtes of the Rounde Table releved 
ever unto kynge Arthur; for the kyng was wrothe oute of 
mesure that he and hys knyghtes myght nat prevayle that 
day. Than sayde sir Gawayne to the kynge, 

‘Sir, I mervayle where ar all thys day sir Bors de Ganys 
and hys felyshyp of sir Launcelottis blood, that of all thys 
day they be nat aboute you. And therefore I deme hit ys 
for som cause,’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

“Be my hede,’ seyde sir Kay, ‘sir Bors ys yondir all thys day 
uppon the ryght honde of thys fylde, and there he and his 
blood dothe more worshypfully than we do.’ 

“Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘but I drede me 
ever of gyle. For o{n] payne of my lyff, that same knyght 
with the rede slyve of golde ys hymselff sir Launcelot, for 
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I se well by hys rydynge and by hys greate strokis. And the 
othir knyght in the same colowres ys the good yonge knyght 
sir Lavayne, and that knyght with the grene shylde ys my 
brothir sir Gareth, and yet he hath disgysed hymselff, for no 
man shall make hym be ayenste sir Launcelot, bycause he 
made hym knyght.’ 

‘By my hede,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘neveaw, I belyeve 
you. And therefore now telle me what ys youre beste 
counceyle’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘my counceileys to blow unto lodg- 
ynge. For and he be sir Launcelot du Lake and my brothir 
sir Gareth wyth hym, wyth the helpe of that goode yonge 
knyght, sir Lavayne, truste me truly, hit woll be no boote to 
stryve wyth them but if we sholde falle ten or twelve uppon 
one knyght, and that were no worshyp, but shame.’ 

“Ye say trouthe,’ seyde the kynge, ‘hit were shame for us, 
so many as we be, to sette uppon them ony more. For wyte 
you well,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘they be three good knyghtes, 
and namely that knyght with the slyve of golde.’ 

And anone they blew unto lodgyng, but furthwithall 
kynge Arthure lete sende unto the four kyngis and to the 
myghty deuke and prayde hem that the knyght with the 
slyve of golde departe nat frome them but that the kynge 
may speke with hym. Than furthwithall kynge Arthur 
alyght and unarmed hym and toke a lytyll hakeney and rode 
after sir Launcelot, for ever he had a spy uppon hym. And 
so he founde hym amonge the four kyngis and the deuke, and 
there the kynge prayde hem all unto suppere, and they seyde 
they wolde with good wyll. And whan they were unarmed 
kynge Arthur knew sir Launcelot, sir Gareth and sir 
Lavayne. 

‘A, sir Launcelot,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘thys day ye 
have heted me and my knyghtes!’ 

And so they yode unto kynge Arthurs lodgynge all 
togydir, and there was a grete feste and grete revell. And 
the pryce was yevyn unto sir Launcelot, for by herowdys 
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they named hym that he had smytten downe fifty knyghtys, 
and sir Gareth fyve-and-thirty knyghtes, and sir Lavayne 
four-and-twenty. 

Than sir Launcelot tolde the kynge and the quene how 
the lady hunteras shotte hym in the foreyste of Wyndesore 
in the buttok wyth a brode arow, and how the wounde was 
at that tyme six inchys depe and inlyke longe. 

434" Also kynge Arthure blamed sir Gareth because he leffte 
hys felyshyp and hylde with sir Launcelot. 

10 ‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Garethe, ‘he made me knyght, and 
whan I saw hym so hard bestad, methought hit was my 
worshyp to helpe hym. For I saw hym do so muche dedis of 
armys, and so many noble knyghtes ayenste hym, that whan 
I undirstode that he was sir Launcelot du Lake I shamed to 

15 se so many good knyghtes ayenste hym alone.’ 

‘Now, truly,’ seyde kynge Arthur unto sir Gareth, ‘ye say 
well, and worshypfully have ye done, and to youreselff grete 
worshyp. And all the dayes of my lyff,’ seyde kynge Arthure 
unto sir Gareth, ‘wyte you well I shall love you and truste 
you the more bettir. For ever hit ys,’ seyde kynge Arthure, 
‘a worshypfull knyghtes dede to help and succoure another 
worshypfull knyght whan he seeth hym in daungere. For 
ever a worshypfull man woll be lothe to se a worshypfull 
man shamed, and he that ys of no worshyp and medelyth 
with cowardise never shall he shew jantilnes nor no maner 
of goodnes where he seeth a man in daungere, for than woll 
a cowarde never shew mercy. And allwayes a good man woll 
do ever to another man as he wolde be done to hymeelff.’ 

So than there were made grete festis unto kyngis and 
deukes, and revell, game, and play, and all maner of nobeles 
was used. And he that was curteyse, trew, and faythefull to 
hys frynde was that tyme cherysshed. 
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OF GREAT JOUSTS DONE ALL A CHRASTMAS, AND OF A 
GREAT JOUSTS AND TOURNEY ORDAINED BY KING 
ARTHUR. AND OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 


So at-after Christmas King Arthur let call unto him 
many knights, and there they advised together to make a party and 
a great tournament and jousts. And the King of Northgalis said to 
Arthur, he would have on his party King Anguish of Ireland, and 
the King with the Hundred Knights, and the King of 
Northumberland, and Sir Galahad, the haut prince. And so these 
four kings and this mighty duke took part against King Arthur and 
the knights of the Table Round. And the cry was made that the day 
of the jousts should be beside Westminster upon Candlemas Day, 
whereof many knights were glad, and made them ready to be at 
that jousts in the freshest manner. 

Then Queen Guenever sent for Sir Launcclot, and said thus: I 
warn you that ye ride no more in no jousts nor tournaments but 
that your kinsmen may know you. And at these jousts that shall 
be ye shall have of me a sleeve of gold; and I pray you for my sake 


enforce yourself there, that men may speak of you worship; but I 
charge you as ye will have my love, that ye warn your kinsmen 
that ye will bear that day the sleeve of gold upon your helmet. 
Madam, said Sir Launcelot, it shall be done. And so either made 
great joy of other. And when Sir Launcelot saw his time he told 
Sir Bors that he would depart, and have no more with him but Sir 
Lavaine, unto the good hermit that dwelt in that forest of Windsor; 
his name was Sir Brasias; and there he thought to repose him, and 
take all the rest that he might, because he would be fresh at that 
day of jousts. 

So Sir Launcelot and Sir Lavaine departed, that no creature wist 
where he was become, but the noble men of his blood. And when 
he was come to the hermitage, wit ye well he had good cheer. And 
so daily Sir Launcelot would go to a well fast by the hermitage, and 
there he would lie down, and see the well spring and burble, and 
sometime he slept there. So at that time there was a lady dwelt in 
that forest, and she was a great huntress, and daily she used to 
hunt, and ever she bare her bow with her; and no men went never 
with her, but always women, and they were shooters, and could 
well kill a deer, both at the stalk and at the trest; and they daily 
bare bows and arrows, horns and wood-knives, and many good 
dogs they had, both for the string and for a bait. So it happed this 
lady the huntress had abated her dog for the bow at a barren hind, 
and so this barren hind took the flight over hedges and woods. And 
ever this lady and part of her women costed the hind, and checked 
it by the noise of the hounds, to have met with the hind at some 
water; and so it happed, the hind came to the well whereas Sir 
Launcelot was sleeping and slumbering. And so when the hind 
came to the well, for heat she went to soil, and there she lay a 
great while; and the dog came after, and umbecast about, for she 
had lost the very perfect feute of the hind. Right so came that lady 
the huntress, that knew by the dog that she had, that the hind was 
at the soil in that well; and there she came stiffly and found the 
hind, and she put a broad arrow in her bow, and shot at the hind, 
and over-shot the hind; and so by misfortune the arrow smote Sir 
Launcelot in the thick of the buttock, over the barbs. When Sir 


Launcelot felt himself so hurt, he hurled up woodly, and saw the 
lady that had smitten him. And when he saw she was a woman, 
he said thus: Lady or damosel, what that thou be, in an evil time 
bear ye a bow; the devil made you a shooter. 


mo AP TER XXIT 


HOVeLAUNGEELOT AFTER THAT HE WAS HURT OFA 
GENTLEWOMAN CAME TO AN HERMIT, AND OF OTHER 
MATTERS. 


{je mercy, fair sir, said the lady, I am a gentlewoman that 
useth here in this forest hunting, and God knoweth I saw ye 
not: but as here was a barren hind at the soil in this well, and I 
weened to have done well, but my hand swerved. Alas, said Sir 
Launcelot, ye have mischieved me. And so the lady departed, and 
Sir Launcelot as he might pulled out the arrow, and left that head 
still in his buttock, and so he went weakly to the hermitage ever 
more bleeding as he went. And when Sir Lavaine and the hermit 
espied that Sir Launcelot was hurt, wit you well they were pass- 
ing heavy, but Sir Lavaine wist not how that he was hurt nor by 
whom. And then were they wroth out of measure. 

Then with great pain the hermit gat out the arrow’s head out 
of Sir Launcelot’s buttock, and much of his blood he shed, and the 
wound was passing sore, and unhappily smitten, for it was in such 
a place that he might not sit in no saddle. Have mercy, Jesu, said 
Sir Launcelot, I may call myself the most unhappiest man that 
liveth, for ever when I would fainest have worship there befalleth 
me ever some unhappy thing. Now so Jesu me help, said Sir 
Launcelot, and if no man would but God, I shall be in the field 
upon Candlemas Day at the jousts, whatsomever fall of it: so all 
that might be gotten to heal Sir Launcelot was had. 

So when the day was come Sir Launcelot let devise that he was 
arrayed, and Sir Lavaine, and their horses, as though they had been 


Saracens; and so they departed and came nigh to the field. The 
King of Northgalis with an hundred knights with him, and the King 
of Northumberland brought with him an hundred good knights, 
and King Anguish of Ireland brought with him an hundred good 
knights ready to joust, and Sir Galahad, the haut prince, brought 
with him an hundred good knights, and the King with the Hundred 
Knights brought with him as many, and all these were proved good 
knights. Then came in King Arthur’s party; and there came in 
the King of Scots with an hundred knights, and King Uriens of Gore 
brought with him an hundred knights, and King Howell of Brittany 
brought with him an hundred knights, and Chaleins of Clarance 
brought with him an hundred knights, and King Arthur himself 
came into the field with two hundred knights, and the most part 
were knights of the Table Round, that were proved noble knights; 
and there were old knights set in scaffolds for to judge, with the 
queen, who did best. 


t= CHAPTER XXIII =e 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT BEHAVED HIM AT THE JOUSTS, AND 
OTHER MEN ALSO. 


HEN they blew to the field; and there the King of Northgalis 
pb with the King of Scots, and there the King of Scots 
had a fall; and the King of Ireland smote down King Uriens; and 
the King of Northumberland smote down King Howell of Brittany; 
and Sir Galahad, the haut prince, smote down Chaleins of 
Clarance. And then King Arthur was wood wroth, and ran to the 
King with the Hundred Knights, and there King Arthur smote him 
down; and after with that same spear King Arthur smote down 
three other knights. And then when his spear was broken King 
Arthur did passingly well; and so therewithal came in Sir Gawaine 
and Sir Gaheris, Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred, and there everych 
of them smote down a knight, and Sir Gawaine smote down four 


knights; and then there began a strong medley, for then there came 
in the knights of Launcelot’s blood, and Sir Gareth and Sir 
Palomides with them, and many knights of the Table Round, and 
they began to hold the four kings and the mighty duke so hard 
that they were discomfit; but this Duke Galahad, the haut prince, 
was a noble knight, and by his mighty prowess of arms he held the 
knights of the Table Round strait enough. 

All this doing saw Sir Launcelot, and then he came into the field 
with Sir Lavaine as it had been thunder. And then anon Sir Bors 
and the knights of his blood espied Sir Launcelot, and said to them 
all: | warn you beware of him with the sleeve of gold upon his 
head, for he is himself Sir Launcelot du Lake; and for great good- 
ness Sir Bors warned Sir Gareth. I am well apaid, said Sir Gareth, 
that I may know him. But who is he, said they all, that rideth with 
him in the same array? That is the good and gentle knight Sir 
Lavaine, said Sir Bors. So Sir Launcelot encountered with Sir 
Gawaine, and there by force Sir Launcelot smote down Sir 
Gawaine and his horse to the earth, and so he smote down Sir 
Agravaine and Sir Gaheris, and also he smote down Sir Mordred, 
and all this was with one spear. Then Sir Lavaine met with Sir 
Palomides, and either met other so hard and so fiercely that both 
their horses fell to the earth. And then were they horsed again, 
and then met Sir Launcelot with Sir Palomides, amduthenes Sir 
Palomides had a fall; and so Sir Launcelot or ever he stint, as fast 
as he might get spears, he smote down thirty knights, and the most 
part of them were knights of the Table Round; and ever the knights 
of his blood withdrew them, and made them ado in other places 
where Sir Launcelot came not. 

And then King Arthur was wroth when he saw Sir Launcelot 
do such deeds; and then the king called unto him Sir Gawaine, Sir 
Mordred, Sir Kay, Sir Griflet, Sir Lucan the Butler, Sir Bedivere, Sir 
Palomides, Sir Safere, his brother; and so the king with these nine 
knights made them ready to set upon Sir Launcelot, and upon Sir 
Lavaine. All this espied Sir Bors and Sir Gareth. Now I dread me 
sore, said Sir Bors, that my lord, Sir Launcelot, will be hard 
matched. By my head, said Sir Gareth, I will ride unto my lord Sir 


Launcelot, for to help him, fall of him what fall may, for he is the 
same man that made me knight. Ye shall not so, said Sir Bors, by 
my counsel, unless that ye were disguised. Ye shall see me 
disguised, said Sir Gareth; and therewithal he espied a Welsh 
knight where he was to repose him, and he was sore hurt afore by 
Sir Gawaine, and to him Sir Gareth rode, and prayed him of his 
knighthood to lend him his shield for his. I will well, said the Welsh 
knight. And when Sir Gareth had his shield, the book saith it was 
green, with a maiden that seemed in it. 

Then Sir Gareth came driving to Sir Launcelot all that he might 
and said: Knight, keep thyself, for yonder cometh King Arthur with 
nine noble knights with him to put you to a rebuke, and so I am 
come to bear you fellowship for old love ye have shewed me. 
Gramercy, said Sir Launcelot. Sir, said Sir Gareth, encounter ye 
with Sir Gawaine, and I shall encounter with Sir Palomides; and 
let Sir Lavaine match with the noble King Arthur. And when we 
have delivered them, let us three hold us sadly together. Then came 
King Arthur with his nine knights with him, and Sir Launcelot 
encountered with Sir Gawaine, and gave him such a buffet that 
the arson of his saddle brast, and Sir Gawaine fell to the earth. Then 
Sir Gareth encountered with the good knight Sir Palomides, and 
he gave him such a buffet that both his horse and he dashed to the 
earth. Then encountered King Arthur with Sir Lavaine, and there 
either of them smote other to the earth, horse and all, that they 
lay a great while. Then Sir Launcelot smote down Sir Agravaine, 
and Sir Gaheris, and Sir Mordred; and Sir Gareth smote down Sir 
Kay, and Sir Safere, and Sir Griflet. And then Sir Lavaine was 
horsed again, and he smote down Sir Lucan the Butler and Sir 
Bedevere; and then there began great throng of good knights. 

Then Sir Launcelot hurtled here and there, and raced and pulled 
off helms, so that at that time there might none sit him a buffet 
with spear nor with sword; and Sir Gareth did such deeds of arms 
that all men marvelled what knight he was with the green shield, 
for he smote down that day and pulled down mo than thirty 
knights. And, as the French book saith, Sir Launcelot marvelled, 
when he beheld Sir Gareth do such deeds, what knight he might 


be; and Sir Lavaine pulled down and smote down twenty knights. 
Also Sir Launcelot knew not Sir Gareth, for an Sir Tristram de 
Liones, outher Sir Lamorak de Galis had been alive, Sir Launcelot 
would have deemed he had been one of them twain. So ever as 
Sir Launcelot, Sir Gareth, Sir Lavaine fought, and on the one side 
Sir Bors, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Lionel, Sir Lamorak de Galis, Sir 
Bleoberis, Sir Galihud, Sir Galihodin, Sir Pelleas, and with mo other 
of King Ban’s blood fought upon another party, and held the King 
with the Hundred Knights and the King of Northumberland right 
strait. 


w= CErAPTER XXIV = 


HOW KING ARTHUR MARVELLED MUCH OF THE JOUST- 
ING IN THE FIELD, AND HOW HE RODE AND FOUND SIR 
LAUNCELOT. 


o this tournament and this jousts dured long, till it was near 
oo for the knights of the Round Table relieved ever unto 
King Arthur; for the king was wroth out of measure that he and 
his knights might not prevail that day. Then Sir Gawaine said to 
the king: I marvel where all this day be Sir Bors de Ganis and his 
fellowship of Sir Launcelot’s blood, I marvel all this day they be 
not about you: it is for some cause said Sir Gawaine. By my head, 
said Sir Kay, Sir Bors is yonder all this day upon the right hand of 
this field, and there he and his blood do more worshipfully than 
we do. It may well be, said Sir Gawaine, but I dread me ever of 
guile; for on pain of my life, said Sir Gawaine, this knight with the 
red sleeve of gold is himself Sir Launcelot, I see well by his riding 
and by his great strokes; and the other knight in the same colours 
is the good young knight, Sir Lavaine. Also that knight with the 
green shield is my brother, Sir Gareth, and yet he hath disguised 
himself, for no man shall never make him be against Sir Launcelot, 
because he made him knight. By my head, said Arthur, nephew, I 


believe you; therefore tell me now what is your best counsel. Sir, 
said Sir Gawaine, ye shall have my counsel: let blow unto lodging, 
for an he be Sir Launcelot du Lake, and my brother, Sir Gareth, 
with him, with the help of that good young knight, Sir Lavaine, 
trust me truly it will be no boot to strive with them but if we should 
fall ten or twelve upon one knight, and that were no worship, but 
shame. Ye say truth, said the king; and for to say sooth, said the 
king, it were shame to us so may as we be to set upon them any 
more; for wit ye well, said King Arthur, they be three good knights, 
and namely that knight with the sleeve of gold. 

So then they blew unto lodging; but forthwithal King Arthur let 
send unto the four kings, and to the mighty duke, and prayed them 
that the knight with the sleeve of gold depart not from them, but 
that the king may speak with him. Then forthwithal King Arthur 
alighted and unarmed him, and took a little hackney and rode after 
Sir Launcelot, for ever he had a spy upon him. And so he found 
him among the four kings and the duke; and there the king prayed 
them all unto supper, and they said they would with good will. 
And when they were unarmed then King Arthur knew Sir 
Launcelot, Sir Lavaine, and Sir Gareth. Ah, Sir Launcelot, said King 
Arthur, this day ye have heated me and my knights. 

So they yede unto Arthur’s lodging all together, and there was 
a great feast and great revel, and the prize was given unto Sir 
Launcelot; and by heralds they named him that he had smitten 
down fifty knights, and Sir Gareth five-and-thirty, and Sir Lavaine 
four-and-twenty knights. Then Sir Launcelot told the king and the 
queen how the lady huntress shot him in the forest of Windsor, in 
the buttock, with an broad arrow, and how the wound thereof was 
that time six inches deep, and in like long. Also Arthur blamed Sir 
Gareth because he left his fellowship and held with Sir Launcelot. 
My lord, said Sir Gareth, he made me a knight, and when I saw 
him so hard bestead, methought it was my worship to help him, 
for I saw him do so much, and so many noble knights against him; 
and when I understood that he was Sir Launcelot du Lake, I 
shamed to see so many knights against him alone. Truly, said King 
Arthur unto Sir Gareth, ye say well, and worshipfully have ye done 


and to yourself great worship; and all the days of my life, said King 
Arthur unto Sir Gareth, wit you well I shall love you, and trust 
you the more better. For ever, said Arthur, it is a worshipful 
knight’s deed to help another worshipful knight when he seeth 
him in a great danger; for ever a worshipful man will be loath to 
see a worshipful man shamed; and he that is of no worship, and 
fareth with cowardice, never shall he show gentleness, nor no 
manner of goodness where he seeth a man in any danger, for then 
ever will a coward show no mercy; and always a good man will do 
ever to another man as he would be done to himself. So then there 
were great feasts unto kings and dukes, and revel, game, and play, 
and all manner of noblesse was used; and he that was courteous, 
true, and faithful, to his friend was that time cherished. 
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Ester, that the moneth of May was com, whan every 
lusty harte begynnyth to blossom and to burgyne. For, lyke 
as trees and erbys burgenyth and florysshyth in May, in lyke 
wyse every lusty harte that ys ony maner of lover spryngith, 
burgenyth, buddyth, and florysshyth in lusty dedis. For hit 
gyvyth unto all lovers corrayge, that lusty moneth of May, 435 
in somthynge to constrayne hym to som maner of thynge 
more in that moneth than in ony other monethe, for dyverce 
causys: for than all erbys and treys renewyth a man and 10 
woman, and in lyke wyse lovers callyth to their mynde olde 
jantylnes and olde servyse, and many kynde dedes that was 
forgotyn by neclygence. 

For, lyke as wynter rasure dothe allway arace and deface 
grene summer, so faryth hit by unstable love in man and 1, 
woman, for in many persones there ys no stabylité: for [w]e 
may se all day, for a lytyll blaste of wyntres rasure, anone 
we shall deface and lay aparte trew love, for lytyll or nowght, 
that coste muche thynge. Thys ys no wysedome nother no 
stabylité, but hit ys fyeblenes of nature and grete diswor- 20 
shyp, whosomever usyth thys. 

Therefore, lyke as May moneth flowryth and floryshyth 
in every mannes gardyne, so in lyke wyse lat every man of 
worshyp florysh hys herte in thys worlde: firste unto God, 
and nexte unto the joy of them that he promysed hys feythe 2; 
unto; for there was never worshypfull man nor worshypfull 
woman but they loved one bettir than another; and worshyp 
in armys may never be foyled. But firste reserve the honoure 
to God, and secundely thy quarell muste com of thy lady. 
And such love I calle vertuouse love. 40 

But nowadayes men can nat love sevennyght but they 
muste have all their desyres. That love may nat endure 
by reson, for where they bethe sone accorded and hasty, 
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heete sone keelyth. And ryght so faryth the love nowadayes, 
sone hote sone colde. Thys ys no stabylyté. But the olde 
love was nat so. For men and women coude love togydirs 
seven yerys, and no lycoures lustis was betwyxte them, and 
than was love trouthe and faythefulnes. And so in lyke wyse 
was used such love in kynge Arthurs dayes. 

Wherefore I lykken love nowadayes unto sommer and 
wynter: for, lyke as the tone ys colde and the othir ys hote, 
so faryth love nowadayes. And therefore all ye that be 
lovers, calle unto youre remembraunce the monethe of May, 
lyke as ded quene Gwenyver, for whom I make here a lytyll 
mencion, that whyle she lyved she was a trew lover, and 
therefor she had a good ende. 

So hit befelle in the moneth of May, quene Gwenyver 
called unto her ten knyghtes of the Table Rounde, and she 
gaff them warnynge that early uppon the morn she wolde 
ryde on-maynge into woodis and fyldis besydes Weste- 
mynster: 

‘And I warne you that there be none of you but he be well 
horsed, and that ye all be clothed all in gryne, othir in sylke 
othir in clothe. And I shall brynge with me ten ladyes, and 
every knyght shall have a lady be hym. And every knyght 
shall have a squyar and two yomen, and I woll that all be 
well horsed.’ 

So they made hem redy in the freysshyst maner, and thes 
were the namys of the knyghtes: sir Kay le Senesciall, sir Ag- 
gravayne, sir Braundyles, sir Sagramour le Desyrous, sir 
Dodynas le Savayge, sir Ozanna le Cure Hardy, sir Ladynas 
of the Foreyst Savayge, sir Persaunte of Inde, sir Ironsyde 
that was called the Knyght of the Rede Laundes, and sir Pel- 
leas the Lovear. And thes ten knyghtes made them redy in 
the freysshyste maner to ryde wyth the quyne. 

And so uppon the morne or hit were day, in a May 
mornynge, they toke their horsys wyth the quene and rode 
on-mayinge in wodis and medowis as hit pleased hem, in 
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grete joy and delytes. For the quene had caste to have bene 
agayne with kynge Arthur at the furthest by ten of the clok, 
and so was that tyme her purpose. 

Than there was a knyght whych hyght sir Mellyagaunce, 
and he was sonne unto kynge Bagdemagus, and this knyght 
had that tyme a castell of the gyffte of kynge Arthure within 
seven myle of Westemynster. And thys knyght sir Mellya- 
gaunce loved passyngly well quene Gwenyver, and so had he 
done longe and many yerys. And the booke seyth he had 
lay[n] in awayte for to stele away the quene, but evermore he 
forbare for bycause of sir Launcelot; for in no wyse he wolde 
meddyll with the quene and sir Launcelot were in her com- 
pany othir ellys and he were nerehonde. 

And that tyme was such a custom that the quene rode 
never wythoute a grete felyshyp of men of armys aboute her. 
And they were many good knyghtes, and the moste party 
were yonge men that wolde have worshyp, and they were 
called the Quenys Knyghtes. And never in no batayle, turne- 
ment nother justys they bare none of hem no maner of know- 
lecchynge of their owne armys but playne whyght shyldis, 
and thereby they were called the Quenys Knyghtes. And 
whan hit happed ony of them to be of grete worshyp by hys 
noble dedis, than at the nexte feste of Pentecoste, gyff there 
were ony slayne or dede (as there was none yere that there 
fayled but there were som dede), than was there chosyn in 
hys stede that was dede the moste men of worshyp that were 
called the Quenys Knyghtes. And thus they cam up firste 
or they were renowmed men of worshyp, both sir Launcelot 
and all the reme[n Jaunte of them. 

But thys knyght sir Mellyagaunce had aspyed the quene 
well and her purpose, and how sir Launcelot was nat wyth 
her, and how she had no men of armys with her but the ten 
noble knyghtis all rayed in grene for matynge. Than he 
purveyde hym a twenty men of armys and an hondred 
archars for to destresse the quene and her knyghtes; for he 
thought that tyme was beste seson to take the quene. 
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So as [the quene] was oute on mayynge wyth all her 
knyghtes whych were bedaysshed wyth erbis, mossis and 
floures in the freysshyste maner, ryght so there cam oute of 
a wood sir Mellyagaunte with an eyght score men, all har- 
436” s neyst as they shulde fyghte in a batayle of areste, and bade 

the quene and her knyghtis abyde, for magré their hedis they 
shulde abyde. 

‘Traytoure knyght,’ seyd quene Gwenyver, ‘what caste 
thou to do? Wolt thou shame thyselff? Bethynke the how 
ro thou arte a kyngis sonne and a knyght of the Table Rounde, 
and thou thus to be aboute to dishonoure the noble kyng that 
made the knyght! Thou shamyst all knyghthode and thy- 
selffe and me. And I lat the wyte thou shalt never shame me, 
for I had levir kut myne owne throte in twayne rather than 

thou sholde dishonoure me!’ 

‘As for all thys langayge,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunte, ‘be as 
hit be may. For wyte you well, madame, I have loved you 
many a yere, and never ar now cowde I gete you at such 
avayle. And therefore I woll take you as I fynde you.’ 

20 ‘Than spake all the ten noble knyghtes at onys and seyde, 
‘Sir Mellyagaunte, wyte thou well thou ar aboute to 
jouparté thy worshyp to dishonoure, and also ye caste to 
jouparté oure persones. Howbehit we be unarmed and ye 
have us at a grete avauntayge—for hit semyth by you that 
25 ye have layde wacche uppon us—but rather than ye shulde 
put the quene to a shame and us all, we had as lyff to departe 
frome owre lyvys, for and we othyrwayes ded we were 
shamed for ever.’ 
Than seyde sir Mellyagaunt, ‘Dresse you as well as ye can, 
30 and kepe the quene!’ 

Than the ten knyghtis of the Rounde Table drew their 
swerdis, and thes othir lat ren at them wyth their spearys. And 
the ten knyghtis manly abode them and smote away their 
spearys, that no speare ded them no harme. Than they 
laysshed togydirs wyt[{h] swerdis, and anone sir Kay, sir 
1 C’ the quene had mayed and alle 2 C knyghtes alle were 3 C* the best 
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Sagramoure, sir Aggravayne, sir Dodynas, sir Ladynas and 
sir Ozanna were smytten to the erthe with grymly woundis. 
Than sir Braundiles and sir Persaunte, sir Jronsyde and sir 
Pelleas faught longe, and they were sore wounded, for thes 
ten knyghtes, or ever they were leyde to the grounde, slew 
fourty men of the boldyste and the beste of them. 

So whan the quene saw her knyghtes thus dolefully 
wounded and nedys muste be slayne at the laste, than for 
verry pyté and sorow she cryed and seyde, 

‘Sir Mellyagaunte, sle nat my noble knyghtes and I woll 
go with the uppon thys covenaunte: that thou save them and 
suffr hem no more to be hurte, wyth thys that they be lad 
with me wheresomever thou ledyst me. For I woll rather 
sle myselff than I woll go wyth the, onles that thes noble 
knyghtes may be in my presence.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunt, ‘for your sake they 
shall be lad wyth you into myne owne castell, with that ye 
woll be reuled and ryde with me.’ 

Than the quene prayde the four knyghtes to leve their 
fyghtynge, and she and they wolde nat departe. 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Pelleas, ‘we woll do as ye do, for as for 
me, I take no force of my lyff nor deth.’ 

For, as the Freynshe booke seyth, sir Pelleas gaff such 
buffettis there that none armoure myght holde hym. 

Than by the quenys commaundemente they leffte batayle 
and dressed the wounded knyghtes on horsebak, som sytt- 
yng and som overtwarte their horsis, that hit was pité to 
beholde. And than sir Mellyagaunt charged the quene and 
all her knyghtes that none of hir felyshyp shulde departe 
frome her, for full sore he drad sir Launcelot du Lake, laste 
he shulde have ony knowlecchynge. And all this aspyed the 
quene, and pryvaly she called unto her a chylde of her cham- 
bir whych was swyfitely horsed of a grete avauntayge. 

‘Now go thou,’ seyde she, ‘whan thou seyst thy tyme, and 
beare thys rynge unto sir Launcelot du Laake, and pray hym 
as he lovythe me that he wo[ll] se me and rescow me, if ever 
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he woll have joy of me. And spare nat thy horse,’ seyde the 
quyene, ‘nother for watir nother for londe.’ 

So thys chyld aspyed hys tyme, and lyghtly he toke hys 
horse with spurres and departed as faste as he myght. And 
wan sir Mellyagaunte saw hym so fle, he undirstood that 
hit was by the quyenys commaundemente for to warne sir 
Launcelot. Than they that were beste horsed chaced hym and 
shotte at hym, but frome hem all the chylde wente delyverly. 

And than sir Mellyagaunte sayde unto the quyne, 

‘Madame, ye ar aboute to betray me, but I shall ordayne for 
sir Launcelot that he shall nat com lyghtly at you.’ 

And than he rode wyth her and all the felyshyp in all the 
haste that they myght. And so by the way sir Mellyagaunte 
layde in buyshemente of the beste archars that he [myghte 
gete in his countré to the numbre] of a thirty to awayte 
uppon sir Launcelot, chargynge them that yf they saw suche 
a maner a knyght com by the way uppon a whyght horse, 
‘that in ony wyse ye sle hys horse, but in no maner have ye 
ado wyth hym bodyly, for he ys over hardé to be overcom’. 
So thys was done, and they were com to hys castell; but in 
no wyse the quene wolde never lette none of the ten knyghtes 
and her ladyes oute of her syght, but allwayes they were in 
her presence. For the booke sayth sir Mellyagaunte durste 
make no mastryes for drede of sir Launcelot, insomuche he 
demed that he had warnynge. 

So whan the chylde was departed fro the felyshyp of sir 
Mellyagaunte, wythin a whyle [he] cam to Westemynster, 
and anone he founde sir Launcelot. And whan he had tolde 
hys messayge and delyverde hym the quenys rynge, 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘now am I shamed for ever, 
onles that I may rescow that noble lady frome dishonour!’ 
Than egirly he asked hys armys. 

And ever the chylde tolde sir Launcelot how the ten 
knyghtes faught mervaylously, and how sir Pelleas, sir Iron- 
syde, sir Braundyles and sir Persaunte of Inde fought 
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strongely, but namely sir Pelleas, there myght none harneys 
holde hym; and how they all faught tylle they were layde to 
the [erthe], and how the quene made apoyntemente for to 
save their lyvys and to go wyth sir Mellyagaunte. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that moste noble lady, that 
she shulde be so destroyed! I had lever’, seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘than all Fraunce that I had bene there well armed.’ 

So whan sir Launcelot was armed and uppon hys horse 
he prayde the chylde of the quynys chambir to warne sir La- 
vayne how suddeynly he was departed and for what cause. 
‘And pray hym, as he lovyth me, that he woll hyghe hym 
aftir me, and that he stynte nat untyll he com to the castell 
where sir Mellyagaunt abydith, for there’, seyde sir Launce- 
lot, ‘he shall hyre of me, and I be a man lyvynge!’ 

Than sir Launcelot rode as faste as he myght, and the 
booke seyth he toke the watir at Westmynster Brydge and 
made hys horse swymme over the Temmys unto Lambyth. 
And so within a whyle he cam to the same place thereas the 
ten noble knyghtes fought with sir Mcllyagaunte. 

And than sir Launcelot folowed the trak untyll that he cam 
to a woode, and there was a strayte way, and there the thirty 
archers bade sir Launcelot “‘turne agayne and folow no longer 
that trak’. 

“What commaundemente have ye,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘to 
cause me, that am a knyght of the Rounde Table, to leve my 
ryght way?’ 

‘Thys wayes shalt thou leve, othir ellis thou shalte go hit on 
thy foote, for wyte thou well thy horse shall be slayne.’ 

‘That ys lytyll maystry,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘to sle myne 
horse! But as for myselff, whan my horse ys slayne I gyff 
ryght nought of you, nat and ye were fyve hundred mo!’ 

So than they shotte sir Launcelottis horse and smote hym 
with many arowys. And than sir Launcelot avoyded hys 
horse and wente on foote, but there were so many dychys and 
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hedgys betwyxte hem and hym that he myght nat meddyll 


with none of hem. 

‘Alas, for shame!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ever one 
knyght shulde betray anothir knyght! But hyt ys an olde- 
seyde saw: “‘A good man ys never in daungere but whan he 
ys in the daungere of a cowhard.” ’ 

Than sir Launcelot walked on a whyle, and was sore 
acombird of hys armoure, hys shylde, and hys speare. Wyte 
you well he was full sore anoyed! And full lothe he was for 
to leve onythynge that longed unto hym, for he drad sore 
the treson of sir Mellyagaunce. 

Than by fortune there cam [by hym] a charyote that cam 
thydir to feche wood. 

‘Say me, carter,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what shall I gyff the 
to suffr me to lepe into thy charyote, and that thou wolte 
brynge me unto a castell within thys two myle?’ 

‘Thou shalt nat entir into thys caryot,’ seyde the carter, 
‘for I am sente for to fecche wood.’ 

‘Unto whom?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Unto my lorde, sir Mellyagaunce,’ seyde the carter. 

‘And with hym wolde I speke,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Thou shalt nat go with me!’ seyde the carter. 

Whan sir Launcelot lepe to hym and gaff hym backwarde 
with hys gauntelet a reremayne, that he felle to the erthe 
starke dede, than the tothir carter, hys felow, was aferde and 
wente to have gone the same way. And than he sayde, 

‘Fayre lorde, sauff my lyff, and I shall brynge you where 

e woll.’ 

‘Than I charge the,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that thou dryve 
me and thys charyote unto sir Mellyagaunce yate.’ 

“Than lepe ye up into the charyotte,’ seyde the carter, ‘and 
ye shall be there anone.’ 

So the carter drove on a grete walop, and sir Launcelottes 
hors folowed the charyot, with mo than forty arowys in hym., 
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And more than an owre and an halff quene Gwenyver 
was a-waytyng in a bay-wyndow. Than one of hir ladyes 
aspyed an armed knyght stondyng in a charyote. 

‘A! se, madam,’ seyde the lady, ‘where rydys in a charyot 
a goodly armed knyght, and we suppose he rydyth unto 
hangynge.’ 

‘Where?’ seyde the quene. 

Than she aspyed by hys shylde that hit was sir Launcelot, 
and than was she ware where cam hys horse after the cha- 
ryotte, and ever he trode hys guttis and hys paunche undir 
hys feete. 

‘Alas!’ seyde the quene, ‘now I may preve and se that well 
ys that creature that hath a trusty frynde. A ha!’ seyde quene 
Gwenyver, ‘I se well that ye were harde bestad whan ye ryde 
in a charyote.’ And than she rebuked that Jady that lykened 
sir Launcelot to ryde in a charyote to hangynge: ‘Forsothe hit 
was fowle-mowthed,’ seyde the quene, ‘and evyll lykened, so 
for to lyken the moste noble knyght of the worlde unto such 
a shamefull dethe. A! Jesu deftende hym and kepe hym’, 
sayde the quene, ‘frome all myschevous ende!’ 

So by thys was sir Launcelot comyn to the gatis of that 
castell, and there he descended down and cryed, that all the 
castell myght rynge: 

“Where arte thou, thou false traytoure sir Mellyagaunte, 
and knyghte of the Table Rounde? Com forth, thou traytour 
knyght, thou and all thy felyshyp with the, for here I am, sir 
Launcelot du Lake, that shall fyght with you all!’ 

And therewithall he bare the gate wyde opyn uppon the 
porter, and smote hym undir the ere wyth hys gauntelet, that 
hys nekke braste in two pecis. Whan sir Mellyagaunce harde 
that sir Launcelot was comyn he ranne unto the quene and 
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‘Mercy, madame, for now I putte me holé in you[r] good 
ace.’ 
: ‘What ayles you now?’ seyde quene Gwenyver. ‘Pardé, I 
myght well wete that some good knyght wolde revenge me, 
thoughe my lorde kynge Arthure knew natof thys your worke.’ 

‘A! madame,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunte, ‘all thys that ys 
amysse on my party shall be amended ryght as youreselff 
woll devyse, and holy I put me in youre grace.’ 

‘What wolde ye that I ded?’ seyde the quene. 

‘Madame, I wolde no more,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunt, ‘but 
that ye wolde take all in youre owne hondys, and that ye woll 
rule my lorde sir Launcelot. And such chere as may be made 
hym in thys poure castell ye and he shall have untyll to-morn, 
and than may ye and all they returne ayen unto Westmynster. 
And my body and all that I have I shall put in youre rule.’ 

‘Ye sey well,’ seyde the quene, ‘and bettir ys pees than ever- 
more warre, and the lesse noyse the more ys my worshyp.’ 

Than the quene and hir ladyes wente downe unto sir 
Launcelot that stood wood wrothe oute of mesure [in the 
inner courte] to abyde batayle, and ever he seyde, 

‘Thou traytour knyght, com forthe!’ 

Than the quene cam unto hym and seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot, why be ye so amoved ?” 

‘A! madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘why aske ye me that 
questyon? For mesemyth ye oughte to be more wrotther 
than I am, for ye have the hurte and the dishonour. For 
wyte you well, madame, my hurte ys but lytyll in regard for 
the sleyng of a marys sonne, but the despite grevyth me 
much more than all my hurte.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the quene, ‘ye say trouthe, but hartely I 
thanke you,’ seyde the quene. ‘But ye muste com in with me 
pesyble, for all thynge ys put in myne honde, and all that ys 
amysse shall be amended, for the knyght full sore repentys 
hym of thys mysadventure that ys befallyn hym.’ 
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‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘syth hit ys so that ye be 
accorded with hym, as for me I may nat agaynesay hit, how- 
behit sir Mellyagaunte hath done full shamefully to me and 
cowardly. And, madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and I had 
wyste that ye wolde have bene so lyghtly accorded with hym 
I wolde nat a made such haste unto you.’ 

‘Why say ye so?’ seyde the quene. ‘Do ye forthynke 
youreselff of youre good dedis? Wyte you well,’ seyde the 
quene, ‘I accorded never with hym for no favoure nor love 
that I had unto hym, but of every shamefull noyse of wyse- 
dom to lay adoune.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye undirstonde full well 
I was never wyllynge nor glad of shamefull sclaundir nor 
noyse. And there ys nother kynge, quene ne knyght that 
beryth the lyffe, excepte my lorde kynge Arthur and you, 
madame, that shulde lette me but I shulde make sir Mellya- 
gaunte harte full colde or ever I departed frome hense.’ 

‘That wote I well,’ seyde the quene, ‘but what woll ye 
more? Ye shall have all thynge ruled as ye lyste to have hit.’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcclot, ‘so ye be pleased! As for 
my parte, ye shall sone please me.’ 

Ryght so the quene toke sir Launcelot by the bare honde, 
for he had put of hys gauntelot, andsoshe wente wyth hymtyll 
her chambir, and than she commanded hym to be unarmed. 

And than sir Launcelot asked the quene where were hir 
ten knyghtes that were wounded with her. Than she shewed 
them unto hym, and there they made grete joy of the com- 
myng of sir Launcelot, and he made grete sorow of their 
hurtis. And there sir Launcelot tolde them how cowardly and 
traytourly he sette archers to sle hys horse, and how he was 
fayne to put hymselff in a charyotte. And thus they com- 
playned everyche to other, and full fayne they wolde have ben 
revenged, but they kepte the pees bycause of the quene. 
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Than, as the Freynsh booke saythe, sir Launcelot was 
called many dayes aftyr ‘le Shyvalere de Charyotte’, and so 
he ded many dedys and grete adventures. 


AND SO WE LEVE OF HERE OF LA SHYVALERE LE CHARYOTE, 
AND TURNE WE TO THYS TALE, 


So sir Launcelot had grete chere with the quene. And 
than he made a promyse with the quene that the same nyght 
he sholde com to a wyndow outewarde towarde a gardyne, 
and that wyndow was barred with iron, and there sir Launce- 
lot promysed to mete her whan all folkes were on slepe. 

So than cam sir Lavayne dryvynge to the gatis, seyyng, 
‘Where ys my lorde sir Launcelot?’ And anone he was sente 
fore, and whan sir Lavayne saw sir Launcelot, he seyde, 
‘A, my lorde! I founde howe ye were harde bestadde, for I 
have founde your hors that ys slayne with arowys.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I praye you, sir La- 
vayne, speke ye of othir maters and lat thys passe, and ryght 
hit anothir tyme and we may.’ 

Than the knyghtes that were hurt were serched, and 
soffte salves were layde to their woundis, and so hit passed 
on tyll souper-tyme. And all the chere that myght be made 
them there was done unto the quene and all her knyghtes. 
And whan season was they wente unto their chambirs, but 
in no wyse the quene wolde nat suffir her wounded knyghtes 
to be fro her, but that they were layde inwyth draughtes by 
hir chambir, uppon beddis and paylattes, that she myght 
herselff se unto them that they wanted nothynge. 

So whan sir Launcelot was in hys chambir whych was 
assygned unto hym, he called unto hym sir Lavayne and 
tolde hym that nyght he must speke with hys lady, quene 
Gwenyver. 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘let me go with you, and hyt 
please you, for I drede me sore of [the] treson of sir Mellya- 
gaunte.’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I thanke you, but I woll have 
nobody wyth me.’ 

Than sir Launcelot toke hys swerde in hys honde and 
prevaly wente to the place where he had spyed a ladder to- 
forehande, and that he toke undir hys arme, and bare hit 
thorow the gardyne and sette hit up to the wyndow. And 
anone the quene was there redy to mete hym. 

And than they made their complayntes to othir of many 
dyverce thyngis, and than sir Launcelot wysshed that he 
myght have comyn in to her. 

‘Wyte you well,’ seyde the quene, ‘I wolde as fayne as ye 
that ye myght com in to me.’ 

“Wolde ye so, madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyth youre 
harte that I were with you?’ 

“Ye, truly,’ seyde the quene. 

“Than shall I prove my myght,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for 
youre love.’ 

And than he sette hys hondis uppon the barrys of iron and 
pulled at them with suche a myght that he braste hem clene 
oute of the stone wallys. And therewithall one of the barres 
of iron kutte the brawne of hys hondys thorowoute to the 
bone. And than he lepe into the chambir to the quene. 

‘Make ye no noyse,’ seyde the quene, ‘for my wounded 
knyghtes lye here fast by me.’ 

So, to passe uppon thys tale, sir Launcelot wente to bedde 
with the quene and toke no force of hys hurte honde, but 
toke hys pleasaunce and hys lykynge untyll hit was the 
dawnyng of the day; for wyte you well he slept nat, but 
wacched. And whan he saw hys tyme that he myght tary 
no lenger, he toke hys leve and departed at the wyndowe, 
and put hit togydir as well as he myght agayne, and so de- 
parted untyll hys owne chambir. And there he tolde sir 
Lavayne how that he was hurte. Than sir Lavayne dressed 
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hys honde [and staunched] hit and put uppon hit a glove, 
that hit sholde nat be aspyed. And so they lay longe a-bed 
in the mornynge tylle hit was nine of the clok. 

Than sir Mellyagaunte wente to the quenys chambir 
and founde her ladyes there redy clothed. 

‘A! Jesu mercy,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunte, ‘what ayles you, 
madame, that ye slepe thys longe ?’ 

And therewithall he opened the curtayn for to beholde 
her. And than was he ware where she lay, and all the hede- 
sheete, pylow, and over-shyte was all bebled of the bloode of 
sir Launcelot and of hys hurte honde. Whan sir Mellya- 
gaunt aspyed that blood, than he demed in her that she was 
talse to the kynge and that som of the wounded knyghtes had 
lyene by her all that nyght. 

‘A ha, madame!’ seyde sir Mellyagaunte, ‘now I have 
founde you a false traytouras unto my lorde Arthur, for now 
I preve well hit was nat for nought that ye layde thes wounded 
knyghtis within the bondys of youre chambir. Therefore I 
calle you of tresoun afore my lorde kynge Arthure. And 
now I have proved you, madame, wyth a shamefull dede; 
and that they bene all false, or som of them, | woll make hit 
good, for a wounded knyght thys nyght hath layne by you.’ 

‘That ys false,’ seyde the quene, ‘that I woll report me 
unto them.’ 

But whan the ten knyghtes harde of sir Mellyagaunteys 
wordys, than they spake all at onys and seyd, 

‘Sir Mellyagaunte, thou falsely belyest my lady, the 
quene, and that we woll make good uppon the, any of us. 
Now chose whych thou lyste of us, whan we ar hole of the 
woundes thou gavyst us.’ 

‘Ye shall nat! Away with youre proude langayge! For 
here ye may all se that a wounded knyght thys nyght hath 
layne by the quene.’ 
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Than they all loked and were sore ashamed whan they 
saw that bloode. And wyte you well sir Mellyagaunte was 
passyng glad that he had the quene at suche avauntayge, for 
he demed by that to hyde hys owne treson. 

And so in thys rumour com in sir Launcelot and fownde 
them at a grete affray. 

“What aray ys thys?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 


(7) 
Than sir Mellyagaunce tolde hem what he had founde, 


and so he shewed hym the quenys bed. 

‘Now truly,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye ded nat youre parte 
nor knyghtly, to touche a quenys bede whyle hit was drawyn 
and she lyyng therein. And I daresay,’ seyde syr Launcelot, 
‘my lorde kynge Arthur hymselff wolde nat have displayed 
hir curtaynes, and she beyng within her bed, onles that hit 
had pleased hym to have layne hym downe by her. And 
therefore, sir Mellyagaunce, ye have done unworshypfully 
and shamefully to youreselff.’ 

‘Sir, | wote nat what ye meane,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, 
‘but well I am sure there hath one of hir hurte knyghtes 
layne with her thys nyght. And that woll I prove with myne 
hondys, that she ys a tratoures unto my lorde kynge Arthur.’ 

‘Beware what ye do,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for an ye say so 
and wyll preve hit, hit woll be takyn at youre handys.’ 

‘My lorde sir Launcelot,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘I rede 
you beware what ye do; for thoughe ye ar never so good a 
knyght, as I wote well ye ar renowned the beste knyght of 
the wor[l]de, yet shulde ye be avysed to do batayle in a 
wronge quarell, for God woll have a stroke in every batayle.’ 

‘As for that,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘God ys to be drad! But 
as to that I say nay playnly, that thys nyght there lay none 
of thes ten knyghtes wounded with my lady, quene Gweny- 
ver, and that woll I prove with myne hondys that ye say 
untrewly in that. Now, what sey ye?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Thus I say,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘here ys my glove 
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that she ys a traytoures unto my lorde kynge Arthur, and 
that thys nyght one of the wounded knyghtes lay wyth her.’ 

‘Well, sir, and I resceyve youre glove,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

And anone they were sealed with their synattes, and 
delyverde unto the ten knyghtes. 

‘At what day shall we do batayle togydirs?’ seyde sir 
Launcelot. 

‘Thys day eyght dayes,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘in the 
fylde besydys Westemynster.’ 

‘lam agreed,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘But now,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘sytthyn hit ys so that 
we muste nedys fyght togydirs, I pray you as ye betthe a 
noble knyght, awayte me wyth no treson nother no vylany 
the meanewhyle, nother none for you.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye shall ryght 
well wyte that I was never of no such condysions. For I re- 
porte me to all knyghtes that ever have knowyn me, I fared 
never wyth no treson, nother I loved never the felyshyp 
of hym that fared with treson.’ 

‘Than lat us go unto dyner,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, 
‘and aftir dyner the quene and ye may ryde all unto Weste- 
mynster.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

Than sir Mellyagaunce seyde unto sir Launcelot, ‘Sir, 
pleasyth you to se esturys of thys castell ?’ 

“With a good wyll,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

And than they wente togydir frome chambir to chambir, 
for sir Launcelot drad no perellis: for ever a man of worshyp 
and of proues dredis but lytyll of perels, for they wene that 
every man be as they bene. But ever he that faryth with 
treson puttyth oftyn a trew man in grete daungere. And so 
hit befelle uppon sir Launcelot that no perell dred: as he 
wente with sir Mellyagaunce he trade on a trappe, and the 
burde rolled, and there sir Launcelot felle downe more than 
ten fadom into a cave full off strawe. 
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And than sir Mellyagaunce departed and made no fare, 
no more than he that wyste nat where he was. And whan sir 
Launcelot was thus myssed they mervayled where he was 
becomyn, and than the quene and many of them demed that 
he was departed, as he was wonte to do, suddaynly. For sir 5 
Mellyagaunce made suddaynly to put on syde sir Lavaynes 
horse, that they myght all undirstonde that sir Launcelot 442% 
were departed suddaynly. 

So tha(n) hit passed on tyll afftir dyner, and than sir Lavayne 
wolde nat stynte untyll that he had horse-lytters for the 10 
wounded knyghtes, that they myght be caryed in them. And 
so with the quene bothe ladyes and jantylwomen and [other] 
rode unto Westemynster, and there the knyghtes tolde how 
sir Mellyagaunce had appeled the quene of hyghe treson, and 
how sir Launcelot resceyved the glove of hym, ‘and thys day 
eyght dayes they shall do batayle before you.’ 

‘Be my hede,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘I am aferde sir Mel- 
lyagaunce hath charged hymselff with a grete charge. But 
where is sir Launcelot’’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir, we wote nat where he ys, but we deme he ys ryddyn 20 
to som adventure, as he ys offtyntymes wonte to do, for he 
had sir Lavaynes horse.’ 

‘Lette hym be,’ seyde the kynge, “for he woll be founden 
but if he be betrapped wyth som treson.’ 

Thus leve we sir Launcelot liyng within that cave in grete 25 (8) 
payne. And every day there cam a lady and brought hys 
mete and hys drynke, and wowed hym every day to have 
layne by her, and ever sir Launcelot seyde her nay. 

Than seyde she, ‘Sir, ye ar nat wyse, for ye may never oute 
of this preson but if ye have my helpe. And also youre lady, 
quene Gwenyver, shall be brente in youre defaute onles that 


ye be there at the day of batayle.’ 
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‘God deffende,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that she shulde be 
brente in my defaught! And if hit be so,’ seyde sir Launce- 
lot, ‘that I may nat be there, hit shall be well undirstonde, 
bothe at the kynge and the quene and with all men of wor- 
ship, that I am dede, syke othir in preson. For all men that 
know me woll say for me that I am in som evyll case and I be 
nat that day there. And thus well I undirstonde that there 
ys som good knyght, othir of my blood other som other that 
lovys me, that woll take my quarell in honde. And therefore,’ 
seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wyte you well, ye shall nat feare me, and 
if there were no mo women in all thys londe but ye, yet shall 
nat I have ado with you.’ | 

‘Than ar ye shamed,’ seyde the lady, ‘and destroyed for 
ever,’ 

‘As for worldis shame, now Jesu deffende me! And as for 
my distresse, hit ys welcom, whatsomever hit be that God 
sendys me.’ 

So she cam to hym agayne the same day that the batayle 
shulde be and seyde, 

‘Sir Launcelot, bethynke you, for ye ar to hard-harted. 
And therefore, and ye wolde but onys kysse me, I shulde 
delyver you and your armoure, and the beste horse that was 
within sir Mellyagaunce stable.’ 

‘As for to kysse you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I may do that 
and lese no worshyp. And wyte you well, and I undirstood 
there were ony disworshyp for to kysse you, I wold nat do hit.’ 

And than he kyssed hir. And anone she gate hym up 
untyll hys armour, and whan he was armed she brought hym 
tylle a stable where stoode twelve good coursers, and bade 
hym to chose of the beste. Than sir Launcelot loked uppon 
a whyght courser and that lyked hym beste, and anone he 
commaunded hym to be sadeled with the beste sadyll of 
warre, and so hit was done. Than he gate hys owne speare 
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in hys honde and hys swerde by hys syde, and than he com- 
maunded the lady unto God and sayde, 

‘Lady, for thys dayes dede I shall do you servyse, if ever 
hit lye in my power.’ 

Now leve we here sir Launcelot, all that ever he myght 
walop, and speke we of quene Gwenyver that was brought 
tyll a fyre to be brente; for sir Mellyagaunce was sure, hym 
thought, that sir Launcelotte sholde nat be at that batayle, 
and therefore he ever cryed uppon sir Arthur to do hym 
justyse othir ellys brynge forth sir Launcelot. Than was the 
kynge and all the courte full sore abaysshed and shamed 
that the quene shulde have be brente in the defaute of 
sir Launcelot. 

‘My lorde, kynge Arthur,” seyde sir Lavayne, ‘ye may 
undirstonde that hit ys nat well with my lorde sir Launcelot, 
for and he were on lyve, so he be nat syke other in preson, 
wyte you well he wolde have bene here. For never harde ye 
that ever he fayled yet hys parte for whom he solde do batayle 
fore. And therefore,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘my lorde kynge 
Arthur, I beseche you that ye will gyff me lycence to do 
batayle here thys day for my lorde and mayster, and for to 
save my lady the quene.’ 

‘Grauntemercy, jantill sir Lavayne,’ seyde kynge Arthur, 
‘for I dare say all that sir Mellyagaunce puttith uppon my 
lady the quene ys wronge. For I have spokyn with all the 
ten wounded knyghtes, and there ys nat one of them, and he 
were hole and able to do batayle, but he wolde prove uppon 
sir Mellyagaunce body [that it is fals that he puttith upon my] 

lady).’ 
) ‘And so shall I,’ seyde sir Lavayne, ‘in the deffence of my 
lorde sir Launcelot, and ye woll gyff me leve.’ 

‘And I gyff you leve,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘and do youre 
beste, for I dare well say there ys som treson done to sir 
Launcelot.’ 
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Than was sir Lavayn armed and horsed, and delyverly at 
the lystes ende [he rode] to perfourme hys batayle. Andryght 
as the herrowdis shuld cry: ‘Lechés les alere!’ ryght so com 
sir Launcelot dryvyng with all the myght of hys horse. And 
than kynge Arthure cryed: ‘Whoo!’ and ‘Abyde!’ 

And than was sir Launcelot called tofore kynge Arthur, 
and there he tolde opynly tofor the kynge all how that sir 
Mellyagaunce had served hym firste and laste. And whan 
the kynge and quene and all the lordis knew off the treson 
of sir Mellyagaunte, they were all ashamed on hys behalffe. 
Than was the quene sente fore and sette by the kynge in the 
grete truste of hir champion. 

And than sir Launcelot and sir Mellyagaunte dressed 
them togydir with spearys as thunder, and there sir Launce- 
lot bare hym quyte over hys horse croupe. And than sir 
Launcelot alyght and dressed hys shylde on hys shuldir and 
toke hys swerde in hys honde, and so they dressed to eche 
other and smote many grete strokis togydir. And at the 
laste sir Launcelot smote hym suche a buffet uppon the 
helmet that he felle on the tone syde to the erthe. 

And than he cryed uppon hym lowde and seyde, ‘Moste 
noble knyght, sir Launcelot, save my lyff! For I yelde me 
unto you, and I requyre you, as ye be a knyght and felow of 
the Table Rounde, sle me nat, for I yelde me as overcomyn, 
and whethir I shall lyve or dey, I put me in the kynges 
honde and youres.’ 

Than sir Lancelot wyst nat what to do, for he had lever 
than all the good in the worlde that he myght be revenged 
uppon hym. So sir Launcelot loked uppon the quene, gyff 
he myght aspye by ony sygne or countenaunce what she 
wolde have done. And anone the quene wagged hir hede 
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uppon sir Launcelot, as ho seyth ‘sle hym’. And full well 
5 sir Launcelot by her sygnys that she wolde have hym 
ede. 

Than sir Launcelot bade hym, ‘Aryse, for shame, and per- 
fourme thys batayle with me to the utteraunce!’ 

‘Nay,’ seyde sir Mellyagaunce, ‘I woll never aryse untyll 
that ye take me as yolden and recreaunte.’ 

“Well, I shall proffir you a large proffir,’ seyde sir Launce- 
lot, ‘that ys for to say I shall unarme my hede and my lyffte 
quarter of my body, all that may be unarmed as for that 
quarter, and I woll lette bynde my lyfft honde behynde me 
there hit shall nat helpe me, and ryght so I shall do batayle 
with you.’ 

Than sir Mellyagaunce sterte up and seyde on hyght, 

“Take hede, my lorde Arthur, of thys profhr, for I woll take 
hit. And lette hym be dissarmed and bounden accordynge 
to hys proffir.’ 

“What sey ye?’ seyde kynge Arthur unto sir Launcelot. 
“Woll ye abyde by youre proffir?” 

“Ye, my lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for I woll never go 
fro that I have onys sayde.’ 

Than the knyghtes parters of the fylde disarmed sir Launce- 
lot, firste hys hede and than hys lyffte arme and hys lyffte 
syde, and they bounde his lyffte arme to hys lyffte syde 
fast behynde hys bak, withoute shylde or onythynge. And 25 
anone they yode togydirs. 

Wyte you well there was many a lady and many a knyght 444° 
mervayled of sir Launcelot [that] wolde jouparté hymselff 
in suche wyse. 

Than sir Mellyagaunce com wyth swerde all on hyght, 
and sir Launcelot shewed hym opynly hys bare hede and the 
bare lyffte syde. And whan he went to have smytten hym 
uppon the bare hede, than lyghtly he devoyded the lyffte 
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legge and the lyffte syde and put hys honde and hys swerde 
to that stroke, and so put hit on syde wyth grete slyght. And 
than with grete force sir Launcelot smote hym on the 
helmet such a buffett that the stroke carved the hed in two 
partyes. 

Than there was no more to do, but he was drawyn oute of 
the fylde, and at the grete instaunce of the knyghtes of the 
Table Rounde the kynge suffird hym to be entered, and the 
mencion made uppon hym who slewe hym and for what 
cause he was slayne. 

And than the kynge and the quene made more of sir 
Launcelot, and more was he cherysshed than ever he was 
aforehande. 
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a= CHAPTER XXV = 


HOW TRUE LOVE IS LIKENED TO SUMMER. 


stom thus is passed on from Candlemass until after Easter, that 
the month of May was come, when every lusty heart begin- 
neth to blossom, and to bring forth fruit; for like as herbs and trees 
bring forth fruit and flourish in May, in like wise every lusty heart 
that is in any manner a lover, springeth and flourisheth in lusty 
deeds. For it giveth unto all lovers courage, that lusty month of 
May, in something to constrain him to some manner of thing more 
in that month than in any other month, for divers causes. For then 
all herbs and trees renew a man and woman, and likewise lovers 
call again to their mind old gentleness and old service, and many 
kind deeds that were forgotten by negligence. For like as winter 
rasure doth alway arase and deface green summer, SO fareth it by 
unstable love in man and woman. For in many persons there is no 
stability; for we may see all day, for a little blast of winter’s rasure, 
anon we shall deface and lay apart true love for little or nought, 
that cost much thing; this is no wisdom nor stability, but it is feeble- 


ness of nature and great disworship, whosomever useth this. 
Therefore, like as May month flowereth and flourisheth in many 
gardens, so in like wise Jet every man of worship flourish his heart 
in this world, first unto God, and next unto the joy of them that 
he promised his faith unto; for there was never worshipful man or 
worshipful woman, hut they loved one better than another; and 
worship in arms may never be foiled, but first reserve the honour 
to God, and secondly the quarrel must come of thy lady: and such 
love I call virtuous love. 

But nowadays men can not love seven night but they must have 
all their desires: that love may not endure by reason; for where 
they be soon accorded and hasty heat, soon it cooleth. Right so 
fareth love nowadays, soon hot soon cold: this is no stability. But 
the old love was not so; men and women could love together seven 
years, and no licours lusts were between them, and then was love, 
truth, and faithfulness: and lo, in like wise was used love in King 
Arthur’s days. Wherefore I liken love nowadays unto summer and 
winter; for like as the one is hot and the other cold, so fareth love 
nowadays, therefore all ye that be lovers call unto your remem- 
brance the month of May, like as did Queen Guenever, for whom 
I make here a little mention, that while she lived she was a true 
lover, and therefore she had a good end. 
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HOW QUEEN GUENEVER RODE A-MAYING WITH 
CERTAIN KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE AND 
CLAD ALL IN GREEN. 


o it befell in the month of May, Queen Guenever called unto 

her knights of the Table Round; and she gave them warning 
that early upon the morrow she would ride a-Maying into woods 
and fields beside Westminster. And I warn you that there be none 
of you but that he be well horsed, and that ye all be clothed in 
green, outher in silk outher in cloth; and I shail bring with me ten 
ladies, and every knight shall have a lady behind him, and every 
knight shall have a squire and two yeomen; and I will that ye all 
be well horsed. So they made them ready in the freshest manner. 
And these were the names of the knights: Sir Kay le Seneschal, Sir 
Agravaine, Sir Brandiles, Sir Sagramore le Desirous, Sir Dodinas le 
Savage, Sir Ozanna le Cure Hardy, Sir Ladinas of the Forest Savage, 
Sir Persant of Inde, Sir Ironside, that was called the Knight of the 
Red Launds, and Sir Pelleas, the lover; and these ten knights made 
them ready in the freshest manner to ride with the queen. And so 
upon the morn they took their horses with the queen, and rode a- 
Maying in woods and meadows as it pleased them, in great joy and 
delights; for the queen had cast to have been again with King 
Arthur at the furthest by ten of the clock, and so was that time her 
purpose. 

Then there was a knight that hight Meliagrance, and he was son 
unto King Bagdemagus, and this knight had at that time a castle 
of the gift of King Arthur within seven mile of Westminster. And 
this knight, Sir Meliagrance, loved passing well Queen Guenever, 
and so had he done long and many years. And the book saith he 
had lain in await for to steal away the queen, but evermore he 


forbare for because of Sir Launcelot; for in no wise he would 
meddle with the queen an Sir Launcelot were in her company, 
outher else an he were near-hand her. And that time was such a 
custom, the queen rode never without a great fellowship of men 
of arms about her, and they were many good knights, and the most 
part were young men that would have worship; and they were 
called the Queen’s Knights, and never in no battle, tournament, 
nor jousts, they bare none of them no manner of knowledging of 
their own arms, but plain white shields, and thereby they were 
called the Queen’s Knights. And then when it happed any of them 
to be of great worship by his noble deeds, then at the next Feast 
of Pentecost, if there were any slain or dead, as there was none 
year that there failed but some were dead, then was there chosen 
in his stead that was dead the most men of worship, that were 
called the Queen’s Knights. And thus they came up all first, or they 
were renowned men of worship, both Sir Launcelot and all the 
remnant of them. 

But this knight, Sir Meliagrance, had espied the queen well and 
her purpose, and how Sir Launcelot was not with her, and how 
she had no men of arms with her but the ten noble knights all 
arrayed in green for Maying. Then he purveyed him a twenty men 
of arms and an hundred archers for to destroy the queen and her 
knights, for he thought that time was best season to take the queen. 


a _( LAP) ER Lise 


HOW SIR MELIAGRANCE TOOK THE QUEEN AND HER 
KNIGHTS, WHICH WERE SORE HURT IN FIGHTING. 


oO as the queen had Mayed and all her knights, all were 
bedashed with herbs, mosses and flowers, in the best manner 
and freshest. Right so came out of a wood Sir Meliagrance with an 
eight score men well harnessed, as they should fight in a battle of 
arrest, and bade the queen and her knights abide, for maugre their 


heads they should abide. Traitor knight, said Queen Guenever, 
what cast thou for to do? Wilt thou shame thyself? Bethink thee 
how thou art a king’s son, and knight of the Table Round, and thou 
to be about to dishonour the noble king that made thee knight; 
thou shamest all knighthood and thyself, and me, I let thee wit, 
shalt thou never shame, for I had liefer cut mine own throat in 
twain rather than thou shouldest dishonour me. As for all this 
language, said Sir Meliagrance, be it as it be may, for wit you well, 
madam, I have loved you many a year, and never or now could I 
get you at such an advantage as I do now, and therefore I will take 
you as I find you. 

Then spake all the ten noble knights at once and said: Sir 
Meliagrance, wit thou well ye are about to jeopard your worship 
to dishonour, and also ye cast to jeopard our persons howbeit we 
be unarmed. Ye have us at a great avail, for it seemeth by you that 
ye have laid watch upon us; but rather than ye should put the 
queen to a shame and us all, we had as lief to depart from our lives, 
for an if we other ways did, we were shamed for ever. Then said 
Sir Meliagrance: Dress you as well ye can, and keep the queen. 
Then the ten knights of the Table Round drew their swords, and 
the other let run at them with their spears, and the ten knights 
manly abode them, and smote away their spears that no spear did 
them none harm. Then they lashed together with swords, and 
anon Sir Kay, Sir Sagramore, Sir Agravaine, Sir Dodinas, Sir 
Ladinas, and Sir Ozanna were smitten to the earth with grimly 
wounds. Then Sir Brandiles, and Sir Persant, Sir Ironside, Sir 
Pelleas fought long, and they were sore wounded, for these ten 
knights, or ever they were laid to the ground, slew forty men of 
the boldest and the best of them. 

So when the queen saw her knights thus dolefully wounded, 
and needs must be slain at the last, then for pity and sorrow she 
cried Sir Meliagrance: Slay not my noble knights, and I will go with 
thee upon this covenant, that thou save them, and suffer them not 
to be no more hurt, with this, that they be led with me where- 
somever thou leadest me, for I will rather slay myself than I will 
go with thee, unless that these my noble knights may be in my 


presence. Madam, said Meliagrance, for your sake they shall be led 
with you into mine own castle, with that ye will be ruled, and ride 
with me. Then the queen prayed the four knights to leave their 
fighting, and she‘and they would not depart. Madam, said Sir 
Pelleas, we will do as ye do, for as for me I take no force of my life 
nor death. For as the French book saith, Sir Pelleas gave such 
buffets there that none armour might hold him. 


= CHAP TE Rell == 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT HAD WORD HOW THE QUEEN WAS 
TAKEN, AND HOW SIR MELIAGRANCE LAID A BUSHMENT 
FOR LAUNCELOT. 


HEN by the queen’s commandment they left battle, and dressed 
ie wounded knights on horseback, some sitting, some over- 
thwart their horses, that it was pity to behold them. And then Sir 
Meliagrance charged the queen and all her knights that none of all 
her fellowship should depart from her; for full sore he dread Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, lest he should have any knowledging. All this 
espied the queen, and privily she called unto her a child of her 
chamber that was swiftly horsed, to whom she said: Go thou, when 
thou seest thy time, and bear this ring unto Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and pray him as he Joveth me that he will see me and rescue me, 
if ever he will have joy of me; and spare not thy horse, said the 
queen, neither for water, neither for land. So the child espied his 
time, and lightly he took his horse with the spurs, and departed as 
fast as he might. And when Sir Meliagrance saw him so flee, he 
understood that it was by the queen’s commandment for to warn 
Sir Launcelot. Then they that were best horsed chased him and 
shot at him, but from them all the child went suddenly. And then 
Sir Meliagrance said to the queen: Madam, ye are about to betray 
me, but I shall ordain for Sir Launcelot that he shall not come 
lightly at you. And then he rode with her, and they all, to his castle, 


in all the haste that they might. And by the way Sir Meliagrance 
laid in an embushment the best archers that he might get in his 
country, to the number of thirty, to await upon Sir Launcelot, 
charging them that if they saw such a manner of knight come by 
the way upon a white horse, that in any wise they slay his horse, 
but in no manner of wise have not ado with him bodily, for he is 
over-hardy to be overcome. 

So this was done, and they were come to his castle, but in no 
wise the queen would never let none of the ten knights and her 
ladies out of her sight, but always they were in her presence; for 
the book saith, Sir Meliagrance durst make no masteries, for dread 
of Sir Launcelot, insomuch he deemed that he had warning. So 
when the child was departed from the fellowship of Sir 
Meliagrance, within a while he came to Westminster, and anon he 
found Sir Launcelot. And when he had told his message, and deliv- 
ered him the queen’s ring: Alas, said Sir Launcelot, now I am 
shamed for ever, unless that I may rescue that noble lady from 
dishonour. Then eagerly he asked his armour; and ever the child 
told Sir Launcelot how the ten knights fought marvellously, and 
how Sir Pelleas, and Sir Ironside, and Sir Brandiles, and Sir Persant 
of Inde, fought strongly, but namely Sir Pelleas, there might none 
withstand him; and how they all fought till at the last they were 
laid to the earth; and then the queen made appointment for to save 
their lives, and go with Sir Meliagrance. 

Alas, said Sir Launcelot, that most noble lady, that she should 
be so destroyed; I had liefer, said Sir Launcelot, than all France, 
that I had been there well armed. So when Sir Launcelot was 
armed and upon his horse, he prayed the child of the queen’s 
chamber to warn Sir Lavaine how suddenly he was departed, and 
for what cause. And pray him as he loveth me, that he will hie 
him after me, and that he stint not until he come to the castle 
where Sir Meliagrance abideth, or dwelleth; for there, said Sir 
Launcelot, he shall hear of me an I am a man living, amd rescue 
the queen and the ten knights the which he traitorously hath 
taken, and that shall I prove upon his head, and all them that hold 


with him. 


we CHAPTER [V=— 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT'S HORSE WAS SLAIN, AND HOW SIR 
LAUNCELOT RODEdN: AvGART FOR TOMRESGUB THE QUEEN 


HEN Sir Launcelot rode as fast as he might, and the book saith 

he took the water at Westminster Bridge, and made his horse 
to swim over Thames unto Lambeth. And then within a while he 
came to the same place thereas the ten noble knights fought with 
Sir Meliagrance. And then Sir Launcelot followed the track until 
that he came to a wood, and there was a straight way, and there 
the thirty archers bade Sir Launcelot turn again, and follow no 
longer that track. What commandment have ye thereto, said Sir 
Launcelot, to cause me that am a knight of the Round Table to 
leave my right way? This way shalt thou leave, other-else thou 
shalt go it on thy foot, for wit thou well thy horse shall be slain. 
That is little mastery, said Sir Launcelot, to slay mine horse; but as 
for myself, when my horse is slain, I give right nought for you, not 
an ye were five hundred more. So then they shot Sir Launcelot’s 
horse, and smote him with many arrows; and then Sir Launcelot 
avoided his horse, and went on foot; but there were so many 
ditches and hedges betwixt them and him that he might not 
meddle with none of them. Alas for shame, said Launcelot, that 
ever one knight should betray another knight; but it is an old saw, 
A good man is never in danger but when he is in the danger of a 
coward. Then Sir Launcelot went a while, and then he was foul 
cumbered of his armour, his shield, and his spear, and all that 
longed unto him. Wit ye well he was full sore annoyed, and full 
loath he was for to leave anything that longed unto him, for he 
dread sore the treason of Sir Meliagrance. 

Then by fortune there came by him a chariot that came thither 
for to fetch wood. Say me, carter, said Sir Launcelot, what shall I 
give thee to suffer me to leap into thy chariot, and that thou bring 
me unto a castle within this two mile? Thou shalt not come within 
my chariot, said the carter, for Iam sent for to fetch wood for my 


lord, Sir Meliagrance. With him would I speak. Thou shalt not go 
with me, said the carter. Then Sir Launcelot leapt to him, and gave 
him such a buffet that he fell to the earth stark dead. Then the 
other carter, his fellow, was afeard, and weened to have gone the 
same way; and then he cried: Fair lord, save my life, and I shall 
bring you where ye will. Then I charge thee, said Sir Launcelot, 
that thou drive me and this chariot even unto Sir Meliagrance’s 
gate. Leap up into the chariot, said the carter, and ye shall be there 
anon. So the carter drove on a great wallop, and Sir Launcelot’s 
horse followed the chariot, with more than a forty arrows broad 
and rough in him. 

And more than an hour and an half Dame Guenever was await- 
ing in a bay window with her ladies, and espied an armed knight 
standing in a chariot. See, madam, said a lady, where rideth in a 
chariot a goodly armed knight; I suppose he rideth unto hanging. 
Where? said the queen. Then she espied by his shield that he was 
there himself, Sir Launcelot du Lake. And then she was ware 
where came his horse ever after that chariot, and ever he trod his 
guts and his paunch under his feet. Alas, said the queen, now I see 
well and prove, that well is him that hath a trusty friend. Ha, ha, 
most noble knight, said Queen Guenever, I see well thou art hard 
bestead when thou ridest in a chariot. Then she rebuked that lady 
that likened Sir Launcelot to ride in a chariot to hanging. It was 
foul mouthed, said the queen, and evil likened, so for to liken the 
most noble knight of the world unto such a shameful death. O Jesu 
defend him and keep him, said the queen, from all mischievous 
end. By this was Sir Launcelot come to the gates of that castle, and 
there he descended down, and cried, that all the castle rang of it: 
Where art thou, false traitor, Sir Meliagrance, and knight of the 
Table Round? now come forth here, thou traitor knight, thou and 
thy fellowship with thee; for here | am, Sir Launcelot du Lake, that 
shall fight with you. And therewithal he bare the gate wide open 
upon the porter, and smote him under his ear with his gauntlet, 
that his neck brast a-sunder. 


a GHAPTER, V =e 


HOW SIR MELIAGRANCE REQUIRED FORGIVENESS OF THE 
QUEEN, AND HOW SHE APPEASED SIR LAUNGELOT; AND 
. OTHER MAPTERS. 


HEN Sir Meliagrance heard that Sir Launcelot was there he 
yy unto Queen Guenever, and fell upon his knee, and said: 
Mercy, madam, now I put me wholly into your grace. What aileth 
you now? said Queen Guenever; forsooth I might well wit some 
good knight would revenge me, though my lord Arthur wist not 
of this your work. Madam, said Sir Meliagrance, all this that is 
amiss on my part shall be amended right as yourself will devise, 
and wholly I put me in your grace. What would ye that I did? said 
the queen. I would no more, said Meliagrance, but that ye would 
take all in your own hands, and that ye will rule my lord Sir 
Launcelot; and such cheer as may be made him in this poor castle 
ye and he shall have until to-morn, and then may ye and all they 
return unto Westminster; and my body and all that I have I shall 
put in your rule. Ye say well, said the queen, and better is peace 
than ever war, and the less noise the more is my worship. 

Then the queen and her ladies went down unto the knight, Sir 
Launcelot, that stood wroth out of measure in the inner court, to 
abide battle; and ever he bade: Thou traitor knight come forth. 
Then the queen came to him and said: Sir Launcelot, why be ye 
so moved? Ha, madam, said Sir Launcelot, why ask ye me that 
question? Meseemeth, said Sir Launcelot, ye ought to be more 
wroth than I am, for ye have the hurt and the dishonour, for wit 
ye well, madam, my hurt is but little for the killing of a mare’s son, 
but the despite grieveth me much more than all my hurt. Truly, 
said the queen, ye say truth; but heartily I thank you, said the 
queen, but ye must come in with me peaceably, for all thing is put 
in my hand, and all that is evil shall be for the best, for the knight 
full sore repenteth him of the misadventure that is befallen him. 
Madam, said Sir Launcelot, sith it is so that ye been accorded with 


him, as for me I may not be again it, howbeit Sir Meliagrance hath 
done full shamefully to me, and cowardly. Ah madam, said Sir 
Launcelot, an I had wist ye would have been so soon accorded with 
him I would not have made such haste unto you. Why say ye so, 
said the queen, do ye forthink yourself of your good deeds? Wit 
you well, said the queen, I accorded never unto him for favour nor 
love that I had unto him, but for to lay down every shameful noise. 
Madam, said Sir Launcelot, ye understand full well I was never 
willing nor glad of shameful slander nor noise; and there is neither 
king, queen, nor knight, that beareth the life, except my lord King 
Arthur, and you, madam, should let me, but I should make Sir 
Meliagrance’s heart full cold or ever I departed from hence. That 
wot I well, said the queen, but what will ye more? Ye shall have 
all thing ruled as ye list to have it. Madam, said Sir Launcelot, so 
ye be pleased I care not, as for my part ye shall soon please. 

Right so the queen took Sir Launcelot by the bare hand, for he 
had put off his gauntlet, and so she went with him till her cham- 
ber: and then she commanded him to be unarmed. And then Sir 
Launcelot asked where were the ten knights that were wounded 
sore; so she showed them unto Sir Launcelot, and there they made 
great joy of the coming of him, and Sir Launcelot made great dole 
of their hurts, and bewailed them greatly. And there Sir Launcelot 
told them how cowardly and traitorly Meliagrance set archers to 
slay his horse, and how he was fain to put himself in a chariot. 
Thus they complained everych to other; and full fain they would 
have been revenged, but they peaced themselves because of the 
queen. Then, as the French book saith, Sir Launcelot was called 
many a day after le Chevaler du Chariot, and did many deeds, and 
great adventures he had. And so leave we of this tale le Chevaler 
du Chariot, and turn we to this tale. 

So, Sir Launcelot had great cheer with the queen, and then Sir 
Launcelot made a promise with the queen that the same night Sir 
Launcelot should come to a window out-ward toward a garden; 
and that window was y-barred with iron, and there Sir Launcelot 
promised to meet her when all folks were asleep. So then came Sir 
Lavaine driving to the gates, crying: Where is my lord, Sir 


Launcelot du Lake? Then was he sent for, and when Sir Lavaine 
saw Sir Launcelot, he said: My lord, I found well how ye were hard 
bestead, for I have found your horse that was slain with arrows. 
As for that, said Sir Launcelot, I pray you, Sir Lavaine, speak ye of 
other matters, and let ye this pass, and we shall right it another 
time when we best may. 


w= CliAP TER Vl 


HOW SIRsLAUNGELOT GAMEGIN PHENIGHT 1@-T aie 
QUEEN AND LAY WITH HER, AND HOW SIR 
MELIAGRANCE-APPEACHED THEQUEEN OFT REASON, 


HEN the knights that were hurt were searched, and soft salves 

were laid to their wounds; and so it passed on till supper time, 
and all the cheer that might be made them there was done unto 
the queen and all her knights. Then when season was, they went 
unto their chambers, but in no wise the queen would not suffer 
the wounded knights to be from her, but that they were laid within 
draughts by her chamber, upon beds and pillows, that she herself 
might see to them, that they wanted nothing. 

So when Sir Launcelot was in his chamber that was assigned 
unto him, he called unto him Sir Lavaine, and told him that night 
he must go speak with his lady, Dame Guenever. Sir, said Sir 
Lavaine, let me go with you an it please you, for I dread me sore 
of the treason of Sir Meliagrance. Nay, said Sir Launcelot, I thank 
you, but I will have nobody with me. Then Sir Launcelot took his 
sword in his hand, and privily went to a place where he had espied 
a ladder to-forehand, and that he took under his arm, and bare it 
through the garden, and set it up to the window, and there anon 
the queen was ready to meet him. And then they made either to 
other their complaints of many divers things, and then Sir 
Launcelot wished that he might have come into her. Wit ye well, 
said the queen, I would as fain as ye, that ye might come in to me. 


Would ye, madam, said Sir Launcelot, with your heart that I were 
with you? Yea, truly, said the queen. Now shall I prove my might, 
said Sir Launcelot, for your love; and then he set his hands upon 
the bars of iron, and he pulled at them with such a might that he 
brast them clean out of the stone walls, and therewithal one of the 
bars of iron cut the brawn of his hands throughout to the bone; 
and then he leapt into the chamber to the queen. Make ye no 
noise, said the queen, for my wounded knights lie here fast by me. 
So, to pass upon this tale, Sir Launcelot went unto bed with the 
queen, and he took no force of his hurt hand, but took his pleas- 
aunce and his liking until it was in the dawning of the day; and 
wit ye well he slept not but watched, and when he saw his time 
that he might tarry no longer he took his leave and departed at the 
window, and put it together as well as he might again, and so 
departed unto his own chamber; and there he told Sir Lavaine how 
he was hurt. Then Sir Lavaine dressed his hand and staunched it, 
and put upon it a glove, that it should not be espied; and so the 
queen lay long in her bed until it was nine of the clock. 

Then Sir Meliagrance went to the queen’s chamber, and found 
her ladies there ready clothed. Jesu mercy, said Sir Meliagrance, 
what aileth you, madam, that ye sleep thus long? And right there- 
withal he opened the curtain for to behold her; and then was he 
ware where she lay, and all the sheet and pillow was bebled with 
the blood of Sir Launcelot and of his hurt hand. When Sir 
Meliagrance espied that blood, then he deemed in her that she was 
false to the king, and that some of the wounded knights had lain 
by her all that night. Ah, madam, said Sir Meliagrance, now I have 
found you a false traitress unto my lord Arthur; for now I prove 
well it was not for nought that ye laid these wounded knights 
within the bounds of your chamber; therefore I will call you of 
treason before my lord, King Arthur. And now I have proved you, 
madam, with a shameful deed; and that they be all false, or some 
of them, I will make good, for a wounded knight this night hath 
lain by you. That is false, said the queen, and that I will report me 
unto them all. Then when the ten knights heard Sir Meliagrance’s 
words, they spake all in one voice and said to Sir Meliagrance: Thou 


sayest falsely, and wrongfully puttest upon us such a deed, and that 
we will make good any of us; choose which thou list of us when 
we are whole of our wounds. Ye shall not, said Sir Meliagrance, 
away with your proud language, for here ye may all see, said Sir 
Meliagrance, that by the queen this night a wounded knight hath 
lain. Then were they-all ashamed when they saw that blood; and 
wit you well Sir Meliagrance was passing glad that he had the 
queen at such an advantage, for he deemed by that to hide his trea- 
son. So with this rumour came in Sir Launcelot, and found them 
all at a great array. 


a= CHAPTER VII om 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT ANSWERED FOR THE QUEEN, AND 
WAGED BATTLE AGAINST SIR MELIAGRANCE; AND HOW 
SIR LAUNCELOT WAS TAKEN IN A TRAP. 


HAT array is this? said Sir Launcelot. Then Sir Meliagrance 
Ver them what he had found, and showed them the 
queen's bed. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, ye did not your part nor 
knightly, to touch a queen’s bed while it was drawn, and she lying 
therein; for I dare say my lord Arthur himself would not have 
displayed her curtains, she being within her bed, unless that it had 
pleased him to have lain down by her; and therefore ye have done 
unworshipfully and shamefully to yourself. I wot not what ye 
mean, said Sir Meliagrance, but well I am sure there hath one of 
her wounded knights lain by her this night, and therefore I will 
prove with my hands that she is a traitress unto my lord Arthur. 
Beware what ye do said Launcelot, for an ye say so, an ye will 
prove it, it will be taken at your hands. 

My lord, Sir Launcelot, said Sir Meliagrance, I rede you beware 
what ye do; for though ye are never so good a knight, as ye wot 
well ye are renowned the best knight of the world, yet should ye 
be advised to do battle in a wrong quarrel, for God will have a 


stroke in every battle. As for that, said Sir Launcelot, God is to be 
dread; but as to that I say nay plainly, that this night there lay none 
of these ten wounded knights with my lady Queen Guenever, and 
that will I prove with my hands, that ye say untruly in that now. 
Hold, said Sir Meliagrance, here is my glove that she is traitress 
unto my lord, King Arthur, and that this night one of the wounded 
knights lay with her. And I receive your glove, said Sir Launcelot. 
And so they were sealed with their signets, and delivered unto the 
ten knights. At what day shall we do battle together? said Sir 
Launcelot. This day eight days, said Sir Meliagrance, in the field 
beside Westminster. I am agreed, said Sir Launcelot. But now, said 
Sir Meliagrance, sithen it is so that we must fight together, I pray 
you, as ye be a noble knight, await me with no treason, nor none 
villainy the meanwhile, nor none for you. So God me help, said 
Sir Launcelot, ye shall right well wit I was never of no such condi- 
tions, for I report me to all knights that ever have known me, I 
fared never with no treason, nor I loved never the fellowship of 
no man that fared with treason. Then let us go to dinner, said 
Meliagrance, and after dinner ye and the queen and ye may ride 
all to Westminster. I will well, said Sir Launcelot. 

Then Sir Meliagrance said to Sir Launcelot: Pleaseth it you to 
see the estures of this castle? With a good will, said Sir Launcelot. 
And then they went together from chamber to chamber, for Sir 
Launcelot dread no perils; for ever a man of worship and of 
prowess dreadeth least always perils, for they ween every man be 
as they be; but ever he that fareth with treason putteth oft a man 
in great danger. So it befell upon Sir Launcelot that no peril dread, 
as he went with Sir Meliagrance he trod on a trap and the board 
rolled, and there Sir Launcelot fell down more than ten fathom 
into a cave full of straw; and then Sir Meliagrance departed and 
made no fare as that he nist where he was. 

And when Sir Launcelot was thus missed they marvelled where 
he was become; and then the queen and many of them deemed 
that he was departed as he was wont to do, suddenly. For Sir 
Meliagrance made suddenly to put away aside Sir Lavaine’s horse, 
that they might all understand that Sir Launcelot was departed 


suddenly. So it passed on till after dinner; and then Sir Lavaine 
would not stint until that he ordained litters for the wounded 
knights, that they might be laid in them; and so with the queen 
and them all, both ladies and gentlewomen and other, went unto 
Westminster; and there the knights told King Arthur how 
Meliagrance had appealed the queen of high treason, and how Sir 
Launcelot had received the glove of him: And this day eight days 
they shall do battle afore you. By my head, said King Arthur, Iam 
afeard Sir Meliagrance hath taken upon him a great charge; but 
where is Sir Launcelot? said the king. Sir, said they all, we wot not 
where he is, but we deem he is ridden to some adventures, as he 
is ofttimes wont to do, for he hath Sir Lavaine’s horse. Let him be, 
said the king, he will be founden, but if he be trapped with some 
treason. 


7 CGFIAPTER VWIIL-—s 


HOW SIR LAUNCEL@T WAS: DELIVERED*OUT OF PRIS@NMBY 
A LADY, AND TOOK A WHITE COURSER AND CAME FOR 
TOcKERPanISeDAY. 


S: leave we Sir Launcelot lying within that cave in great pain; 
and every day there came a lady and brought him his meat and 
his drink, and wooed him, to have lain by him; and ever the noble 
knight, Sir Launcelot, said her nay. Sir Launcelot, said she, ye are 
not wise, for ye may never out of this prison, but if ye have my 
help; and also your lady, Queen Guenever, shall be brent in your 
default, unless that ye be there at the day of battle. God defend, 
said Sir Launcelot, that she should be brent in my default; and if 
it be so, said Sir Launcelot, that I may not be there, it shall be well 
understanded, both at the king and at the queen, and with all men 
of worship, that I am dead, sick, other in prison. For all men that 
know me will say for me that I am in some evil case an I be not 
there that day; and well I wot there is some good knight either of 


my blood, or some other that loveth me, that will take my quar- 
rel in hand: and therefore, said Sir Launcelot, wit ye well ye shall 
not fear me; and if there were no more women in all this land but 
ye, I will not have ado with you. Then art thou shamed, said the 
lady, and destroyed for ever. As for world’s shame, Jesu defend me, 
and as for my distress, it is welcome whatsoever it be that God 
sendeth me. 

So she came to him the same day that the battle should be, and 
said: Sir Launcelot, methinketh ye are too hard-hearted, but 
wouldest thou but kiss me once I should deliver thee, and thine 
armour, and the best horse that is within Sir Meliagrance’s stable. 
As for to kiss you, said Sir Launcelot, I may do that and lose no 
worship; and wit ye well an I understood there were any diswor- 
ship for to kiss you I would not do it. Then he kissed her, and then 
she gat him, and brought him to his armour. And when he was 
armed, she brought him to a stable, where stood twelve good 
coursers, and bade him choose the best. Then Sir Launcelot looked 
upon a white courser the which liked him best; and anon he 
commanded the keepers fast to saddle him with the best saddle of 
war that there was; and so it was done as he bade. Then gat he his 
spear in his hand, and his sword by his side, and commended the 
lady unto God, and said: Lady, for this good deed I shall do you 
service if ever it be in my power. 


+— CHAPTER IX = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME THE SAME TIME THAT SEB 
MELIAGRANCE ABODE HIM IN THE FIELD AND DRESSED 
HIM TO BATTLE. 


ow leave we Sir Launcelot wallop all that he might, and speak 
we of Queen Guenever that was brought to a fire to be brent; 
for Sir Meliagrance was sure, him thought, that Sir Launcelot 
should not be at that battle therefore he ever cried upon King 


Arthur to do him justice, other-else bring forth Sir Launcelot du 
Lake. Then was the king and all the court full sore abashed and 
shamed that the queen should be brent in the default of Sir 
Launcelot. My lord Arthur, said Sir Lavaine, ye may understand 
that it is not well with my lord Sir Launcelot, for an he were alive, 
so he be not sick outher in prison, wit ye well he would be here; 
for never heard ye that ever he failed his part for whom he should 
do battle for. And therefore, said Sir Lavaine, my lord, King Arthur, 
I beseech you give me license to do battle here this day for my lord 
and master, and for to save my lady, the queen. Gramercy gentle 
Sir Lavaine, said King Arthur, for I dare say all that Sir Meliagrance 
putteth upon my lady the queen is wrong, for I have spoken with 
all the ten wounded knights, and there is not one of them, an he 
were whole and able to do battle, but he would prove upon Sir 
Meliagrance’s body that it is false that he putteth upon my queen. 
So shall I, said Sir Lavaine, in the defence of my lord, Sir Launcelot, 
an ye will give me leave. Now I give you leave, said King Arthur, 
and do your best, for I dare well say there is some treason done to 
Sir Launcelot. 

Then was Sir Lavaine armed and horsed, and suddenly at the 
lists’ end he rode to perform this battle; and right as the heralds 
should cry: Lesses les aler, right so came in Sir Launcelot driving 
with all the force of his horse. And then Arthur cried: Ho ! and 
Abide ! Then was Sir Launcelot called on horseback to-fore King 
Arthur, and there he told openly to-fore the king and all, how Sir 
Meliagrance had served him first to last. And when the king, and 
the queen, and all the lords, knew of the treason of Sir Meliagrance 
they were all ashamed on his behalf. Then was Queen Guenever 
sent for, and set by the king in great trust of her champion. And 
then there was no more else to say, but Sir Launcelot and Sir 
Meliagrance dressed them unto battle, and took their spears; and 
so they came together as thunder, and there Sir Launcelot bare him 
down quite over his horse’s croup. And then Sir Launcelot alighted 
and dressed his shield on his shoulder, with his sword in his hand, 
and Sir Meliagrance in the same wise dressed him unto him, and 
there they smote many great strokes together; and at the last Sir 


Launcelot smote him such a buffet upon the helmet that he fell on 
the one side to the earth. And then he cried upon him aloud: Most 
noble knight, Sir Launcelot du Lake, save my life, for I yield me 
unto you, and I require you, as ye be a knight and fellow of the 
Table Round, slay me not, for I yield me as overcome: and whether 
I shall live or die I put me in the king’s hands and your. 

Then Sir Launcelot wist not what to do, for he had had liefer 
than all the good of the world he might have been revenged upon 
Sir Meliagrance; and Sir Launcelot looked wp to the Oueen 
Guenever, if he might espy by any sign or countenance what she 
would have done. And then the queen wagged her head upon Sir 
Launcelot, as though she would say: Slay him. Full well knew Sir 
Launcelot by the wagging of her head that she would have him 
dead; then Sir Launcelot bade him rise for shame and perform that 
battle to the utterance. Nay, said Sir Meliagrance, I will never arise 
until ye take me as yolden and recreant. J shall proffer you large 
proffers, said Sir Launcelot, that is for to say, I shall unarm my head 
and my left quarter of my body, all that may be unarmed, and let 
bind my left hand behind me, so that it shall not help me, and right 
so I shall do battle with you. Then Sir Meliagrance started up upon 
his legs, and said on high: My lord Arthur, take heed to this prof- 
fer, for I will take it, and let him be disarmed and bounden accord- 
ing to his proffer. What say ye, said King Arthur unto Sir Launcelot, 
will ye abide by your proffer? Yea, my lord, said Sir Launcelot, | 
will never go from that I have once said. 

Then the knights parters of the field disarmed Sir Launcelot, first 
his head, and sithen his left arm, and his left side, and they bound 
his left arm behind his back, without shield or anything, and then 
they were put together. Wit you well there was many a lady and 
knight marvelled that Sir Launcelot would jeopardy himself in 
such wise. Then Sir Meliagrance came with his sword all on high, 
and Sir Launcelot showed him openly his bare head and the bare 
left side; and when he weened to have smitten him upon the bare 
head, then lightly he avoided the left leg and the left side, and put 
his right hand and his sword to that stroke, and so put it on side 
with great sleight; and then with great force Sir Launcelot smote 


him on the helmet such a buffet that the stroke carved the head 
in two parts. Then there was no more to do, but he was drawn out 
of the field. And at the great instance of the knights of the Table 
Round, the king suffered him to be interred, and the mention made 
upon him, who slew him, and for what cause he was slain; and 
then the king and the queen made more of Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
and more he was cherished, than ever he was aforehand. 


Balt og 
T heH ealing of S ir U rry of H ungary 
ee as the Freynshe boke makith mencion, there was 
A agood knyght in the londe of Hungré whos name was 
Sir Urré. And he was an adventurys knyght, and in all 
placis where he myght here ony adventures dedis and of 
worshyp there wold he be. 

So hit happened in Spayne there was an erle, and hys 
sunnes name was called sir Alpheus. And at a grete turne- 
mente in Spayne thys sir Urry, knyght of Hungré, and sir 
Alpheus of Spayne encountred togydirs for verry envy, and 
so aythir undirtoke other to the utteraunce. And by fortune 
thys sir Urry slew sir Alpheus, the erlys son of Spayne. But 
thys knyght that was slayne had yevyn sir Urry, or ever he 
were slayne, seven grete woundis, three on the hede and 
three on hys body, an one uppon hys lyffte honde. And 
thys sir Alpheus had a modir [whiche] was a grete sorseras; 
and she, for the despyte of hir sunnes deth, wrought by her 
suttyle craufftis that sir Urry shulde never be hole, but ever 
his woundis shulde one tyme fester and another tyme blede, 
so that he shulde never be hole untyll the beste knyght of the 
worlde had serched hys woundis. And thus she made her 
avaunte, wherethorow hit was knowyn that this sir Urry 
sholde never be hole. 

Than hys modir lete make an horse-lytter and put hym 
therein with two palfreyes caryyng hym. And than she toke 
wyth hym hys syster, a full fayre damesell whos name was 
Fyleloly, and a payge wyth hem to kepe their horsis, and so 
they lad sir Urry thorow many contreyes. For, as the 
Freynshe boke saythe, she lad hym so seven yere thorow all 
londis crystened and never cowde fynde no knyght that 
myght ease her sunne. 

So she cam unto Scotlonde and into the bondes of 
Inglonde. And by fortune she com unto the feste of Pente- 
coste untyll kynge Arthurs courte that at that tyme was 


2 Chis name 4 Chere of ony dedes of 6-7 C Erles sone his name was 
Alphegus rr Cbnt S but 12-13 Che was 13-14 Cand four on his 
body & vpon 15 C*the whiche was 21 this notin C= 24 C' theryn vnder 
two caryyng hym notin C 24-25 C' took syr Vrres syster with hym a ful 
26 Cand thenne she took a page with hym 29 C'neuer she coude cin (hy 
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holdyn at Carlehylle. And whan she cam there she made hit 
to be opynly knowyn how that she was com into that londe 
for to hele her sonne. Than kynge Arthur lette calle that 
lady and aske her the cause why she brought that hurte 
knyght into that londe. 

‘My moste noble kynge,’ seyde that lady, ‘wyte you well I 
brought hym hyddir to be heled of hys woundis, that of all 
thys seven yere myght never be hole.’ 

And thus she tolde the kynge, and where he was wounded 
and with whom, and how hys modir discoverde hit in her 
pryde how she had worought by enchauntemente that he 
sholde never be hole untyll the beste knyght of the worlde 
had serched hys woundis. 

‘And so I have passed all the londis crystynde thorow to 
have hym healed excepte thys londe, and gyff I fayle here in 
thys londe I woll never take more payne uppon me. And that 
ys grete pité, for he was a good knyght and of grete nobeles.’ 

“What ys hys name?’ seyde kynge Arthure. 

‘My good and gracious lorde,’ she seyde, ‘his name ys 
sir Urré of the Mounte.’ 

‘In good tyme,’ seyde the kynge. ‘And sythyn ye ar com 
into thys londe, ye ar ryght wellcom. And wyte you welle, 
here shall youre son be healed and ever ony Crystyn man 
[may] heale hym. And for to gyff all othir men off worshyp a 
currayge, | myselff woll asay to handyll your sonne, and so 
shall all the kynges, dukis and erlis that ben here presente at 
thys tyme, nat presumyng uppon me that I am so worthy to 
heale youre son be my dedis, but I woll corrayge othir men of 
worshyp to do as I woll do.’ 

And than the kynge commaunded all the kynges, dukes 
and erlis and all noble knyghtes of the Rounde Table that were 
there that tyme presente to com into the medow of Carlehyll. 

And so at that tyme there were but an hondred an ten of 


1-2 Cit openly to be knowen how 4 Cand asked her 8-9 C yere he 
myghte not be hole & thenne she g Ckynge where 10 Cand of whome 
10 hit not in C 11 C wroughte that by enchauntement soo that 1z2 Cle 


Sbe W the the beste 14 C'thurgh alle the landes crystned 15 C* fayle 
to hele hym here 17 Ct is pyte 18 kynge notin C = 23-24 C* man may 
hele Not emended in O' 26-27 C™® presente with me at this tyme thereto wylle 
I commaunde them and wel I wote they shalle obeye and doo after my commaunde- 
ment And wete you wel sayd kynge Arthur vnto Vrres systerf I shalle begynne to 
handle hym and serche vnto my power not presumyng 
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the Rounde Table, for forty knyghtes were that tyme away. 
And so here we muste begynne at kynge Arthur, as was 
kyndely to begynne at hym that was that tyme the moste 
man of worshyp crystynde. 

Than kynge Arthur loked uppon sir Urré, and he thought 
he was a full lykly man whan he was hole. And than the 
kynge made to take hym downe of the lyttar and leyde hym 
uppon the erth, and anone there was layde a cussheon of 
oie that he shulde knele uppon. And than kynge Arthur 
sayde, 

‘Fayre knyght, me rewyth of thy hurte, and for to corrayge 
all other knyghtes I woll pray the sofftely to suffr me to 
handyll thy woundis.’ 

‘My moste noble crystynd kynge, do ye as ye lyste,’ seyde 
sir Urré, ‘for I am at the mercy of God and at youre com- 
maundemente.’ 

So than kynge Arthur softely handeled hym. And than 
som of hys woundis renewed uppon bledynge. 

Than kynge Claryaunce of Northumbirlonde serched, 
and hit wolde nat be. And than sir Barraunte le Apres, that 
was called the Kynge with the Hundred Knyghtes, he assayed 
and fayled. 

So ded kynge Uryence of the londe of Gore. So ded kynge 
Angwysh of Irelonde, and so ded kynge Newtrys of Garloth. 
So ded kynge Carydos of Scotlonde. So ded the duke sir 
Galahalt the Haute Prynce. So ded sir Constantyne that 
was kynge Cadors son of Cornwayle. So ded duke Chalaunce 
of Claraunce. So ded the erle of Ulbawys. So ded the erle 
Lambayle. So ded the erle Arystanse. 

Than cam in sir Gawayne wyth hys three sunnes, sir 
Gyngalyn, sir Florence, and sir Lovell (thes two were 
begotyn uppon sir Braundeles syster), and all they fayled. 


2-3 C*as is kyndely 3-4 C was the moost man of worshyp that was crystned at 
that tyme 5s Cand the kynge thoughte 6-7 C thenne kynge Arthur made 
hym to be take doune 8 Cfo Sof 9g Cthenne noble Arthur 11 Cme 
repenteth of 12 C other noble Knyghtes 13 C handle your woundes 
14 My not in C 14-15 C kynge sayd Vrre doo as ye lyste for 27 Ct was 
sir Caradosson CChallyns . 29 C Arystause 32 Ct vpon sir dyd the 
Erle Lambayle Soo dyd the Erle Arystause Thenne came iu syre Gawayne with 
his thre sones syr gangalayne syr Florens and syr Louel these two were goten vpon 
syr Brandyles syster (duplication) 
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Than cam in sir Aggravayne, sir Gaherys, and sir Mordred, 
and the good knyght sir Gareth that was of verry knyghthod 
worth all the brethirn. 

So cam in the knyghtes of sir Launcelottis kyn, but sir 
Launcelot was nat [that] tyme in the courte, for he was that 
tyme uppon hys adventures. Than sir Lyonell, sir Ector 
de Marys, sir Bors de Ganys, sir Blamour de Ganys, sir 
Bleoberys de Gaynys, sir Gahalantyne, sir Galyhodyn, 
sir Menaduke, sir Vyllars the Valyaunte, sir Hebes le 
Renowné, all thes were of sir Launcelottis kynne, and all 
they fayled. 

Than cam in sir Sagramour le Desyrus, sir Dodynas le 
Saveage, sir Dynadan, sir Brewne le Noyre that sir Kay 
named La Cote Male Tayle, and sir Kay le Senesciall, 
sir Kay d’Estraunges, sir Mellyot de Logris, sir Petipace of 
Wynchylsé, sir Galleron of Galway, sir Melyon of the Moun- 
tayne, sir Cardoke, sir Uwayne les Avoutres, and sir Ozanna 
le Cure Hardy. Than cam in sir Ascamour, and sir Grummor 
and Grummorson, sir Crosseleme, sir Severause le Brewse 
that was called a passynge stronge knyght. 


For, as the booke seyth, the chyff lady of the Lady off 
the Lake fested sir Launcelot and sir Severause le Brewse, 
and whan she had fested them both at sundry tymes, she 
prayde hem to gyff her a done, and anone they graunted 
her. And than she prayde sir Severause that he wolde 
promyse her never to do batayle ayenste sir Launcelot, 
and in the same wyse she prayde sir Launcelot never to 
do batayle ayenste sir Severause, and so aythir promysed 
her. (For the Freynshe booke sayth that sir Severause had 
never corayge nor grete luste to do batayle ayenste no man 
but if hit we[re] ayenste gyauntis and ayenste dragons and 
wylde bestis.) 


So leve we thys mater and speke we of them that at the 


kynges rekeyste were [there] at the hyghe feste, as knyghtes 


4 C came knyghtes 18-19 C'syr Gromere grummors sone 21 of the 
Lady notin C 24 Ca bone 24-25 C graunted it her 26 C launcelot du 
lake 30 grete notin C 33, C' Soo we passe vnto them that 34. W rekeyste 
where they were at the C’ request made hem alle that were there at that hy3 feest 
as of the kny3tes (see note) 
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of the Rounde Table, for to serche sir Urré. And to thys 
entente the kynge ded hit, to wyte whych was the moste 
nobelyste knyght amonge them all. 

Than cam in sir Agglovale, sir Durnor and sir Tor that 
was begotyn uppon the cowardis wyff, but he was begotyn 
afore Aryes wedded her (and kynge Pellynor begate them 
all: firste sir Tor, sir Agglovale, sir Durnor, sir Lamorak, 
the moste nobeleste knyght one of them that ever was in 
kynge Arthurs dayes as for a wordly knyght, and sir Per- 
civale that was pyerles, excepte sir Galahad, in holy dedis. 
But they dyed in the queste of the Sangreall). 

Than cam in sir Gryfflet le Fyze de Du, sir Lucan the 
Butlere, sir Bedyvere, hys brothir, sir Braundeles, sir Con- 
stantyne, sir Cadors son of Cornwayle that was kynge attir 
Arthurs dayes, and sir Clegis, sir Sadok, sir Dynas le Sene- 
sciall de Cornwayle, sir Fergus, sir Dryaunte, sir Lambegus, 
sir Clarrus off Cleremownte, sir Cloddrus, sir Hectymere, sir 
Edwarde of Carnarvan, sir Pryamus whych was crystynde by 
the meanys of sir Trystram, the noble knyght, and thes three 
were brethirn; sir Helayne le Blanke that was son unto sir 
Bors, for he begate hym uppon kynge Brandygorys doughter, 
and sir Bryan de Lystenoyse; sir Gauter, sir Raynolde, sir 
Gyllymere, were three brethirn whych sir Launcelot wan 
uppon a brydge in sir Kayes armys; sir Gwyarte le Petite, 
sir Bellyngere le Bewse that was son to the good knyght 
sir Alysaundir le Orphelyn that was slayne by the treson of 
kynge Marke. 

Also that traytoure kynge slew the noble knyght sir Trys- 
tram as he sate harpynge afore hys lady, La Beall Isode, 
with a trenchaunte glayve, for whos dethe was the moste 
waylynge of ony knyght that ever was in kynge Arthurs 
dayes, for there was never none so bewayled as was sir Tris- 
tram and sir Lamerok, for they were with treson slayne: 
sir Trystram by kynge Marke, and sir Lamorake by sir Ga- 
wayne and hys brethirn. 

1-2 Ct} sir Turre to thatentente 2 moste motinC 3 all notin C= 4_in not 
in C 5 Cvpon Aryes the couherdes 8 of them zot in C 12 in not in C 
15 Cle Sthe 18-19 C Canaruan syre Dynas syre Pyramus that was crystned 
by sir Tristram 21 for notin C 23 C bretheren that syre 30 C treuchaunt 
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And thys sir Bellynger revenged the deth of hys fadir, sir 
Alysaundir, and sir Trystram, for he slewe kynge Marke. 
And La Beall Isode dyed sownyng uppon the crosse of sir 
Trystram, whereof was grete pité. And all that were with 
kynge Marke whych were of assente of the dethe of sir Trys- 
tram were slayne, as sir Andred and many othir. 

Than cam sir Hebes, sir Morganoure, sir Sentrayle, sir 
Suppynabiles, sir Belyaunce le Orgulus that the good 
knyght sir Lamorak wan in playne batayle, sir Neroveus and 
sir Plenoryus, two good knyghtes that sir Launcelot wanne, 
sir Darras, sir Harry le Fyze Lake, sir Ermynde, brother to 
kyng Hermaunce, for whom sir Palomydes faught at the 
Rede Cité with two brethirn; and sir Selyses of the Dolerous 
Towre, sir Edward of Orkeney, sir Ironsyde that was called 
the noble knyght of the Rede Laundis, that sir Gareth wan 
for the love of da[m]e Lyones; sir Arrok, sir Degrevaunt, sir 
Degrave Saunze Vylony that faught wyth the gyaunte of the 
Blak Lowe; sir Epynogrys that was the kynges son of 
Northumbirlonde, sir Pelleas that loved the lady Ettarde 
(and he had dyed for her sake, had nat bene one of the 
ladyes of the lake whos name was dame Nynyve; and she 
wedde sir Pelleas, and she saved hym ever aftir, that he was 
never slayne by her dayes; and he was a full noble knyght); 
and sir Lamyell of Cardyff that was a grete lovear, sir Playne 
de Fors, sir Melyaus de Lyle, sir Boarte le Cure Hardy that 
was kynge Arthurs son, sir Madore de la Porte, sir Collgre- 
vaunce, sir Hervyse de la Foreyst Saveayge, sir Marrok the 
good knyght that was betrayed with his wyff, for he made 
hym seven yere a warwolff; sir Persaunt, sir Pertolope, hys 
brothir, that was called the Grene Knyght, and sir Perymones, 
brother unto them bothe, whych was called the Rede Knyght, 
that sir Gareth wanne whan he was called Bewmaynes. 

All thes hondred knyghtes and ten serched sir Urryes 
woundis by the commaundemente of kynge Arthur. 

“Mercy Jesu!’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘where ys sir Launce- 
lot du Lake, that he ys nat here at thys tyme?” 

1-2 C'} fader Alysander and syr Tristram slewe (see note) 5 C Marke that 
were consentynge to the 8 Ct Bellangere le orgulous 16 W dane 16-17 
C+ Arrok de greuaunt syr Degrane 20 C her loue had not 21 C lake her 


name was dame Nymue W Nyuyne 22 ever aftir notin C —23, by her dayes 
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And thus as they stood and spake of many thyngis, there 
one aspyed sir Launcelot that com rydynge towarde them, 
and anone they tolde the kynge. 

‘Pees,’ seyde the kynge, ‘lat no man say nothyng untyll he 
be com to us.’ 

So whan sir Launcelot had aspyed kynge Arthur he de- 
scended downe frome hys horse and cam to the kynge and 
salewed hym and them all. 

And anone as the damesell, sir Urryes syster, saw sir 
Launcelot, she romed to her brothir thereas he lay in hys 
lyttar and seyde, 

‘Brothir, here ys com a knyght that my harte gyveth gretly 
unto.’ 

‘Fayre syster,’ seyde sir Urré, ‘so doth my harte lyghte 
gretly ayenste hym, and my harte gyvith me more unto hym 
than to all thes that hath serched me.’ 

Than seyde kynge Arthur unto sir Launcelot, ‘Sir, ye 
muste do as we have done’, and tolde hym what they had 
done and shewed hym them all that had serched hym. 

“Jesu defende me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘whyle so many 
noble kyngis and knyghtes have fayled, that I shulde pre- 
sume uppon me to enchyve that all ye, my lordis, myght nat 
enchyve.’ 

“Ye shall nat chose,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘for I commaunde 
you to do as we all have done.’ 

‘My moste renowmed lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I know 
well I dare nat, nor may nat, disobey you. But and I myght 
or durste, wyte you well I wolde nat take uppon me to towche 
that wounded knyght in that entent that I shulde passe 
all othir knyghtes. Jesu deffende me frome that shame!’ 

‘Sir, ye take hit wronge,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘for ye shall 
nat do hit for no presumpcion, but for to beare us felyshyp, 
insomuche as ye be a felow of the Rounde Table. And 
1-2 C there was aspyed 2 Cthat came rydyng 3 Ct and told 4 Cno 
maner thynge be sayd vntyl 6 had notin C 7 downe not in C 9g C the 
mayde syre Vrres 10 C’'she ranne to 15 gretly not in C 15-16 C* and 
certaynly I hope now to be heled for my hert yeueth vnto hym more tha 106 
haue serched 17 Sir notin C 18 C told syr launcelot what 20 C 
Launcelot whan soo 21 noble not in Cf  C* haue assayed and fayled 
24-25 CI will commaunde yow for to doo 26 C' Launcelot ye knowe ae 
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wyte you well,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘and ye prevayle nat 
and heale hym, I dare sey there ys no knyght in thys londe 
that may hele hym. And therefore I pray you do as we have 
done.’ 

And than all the kyngis and knyghtes for the moste 
party prayed sir Launcelot to serche hym. And than the 
wounded knyght, sir Urré, set hym up waykely and seyde 
unto sir Launcelot, 

‘Now, curteyse knyght, I requyre the, for Goddis sake, 
heale my woundis! For methynkis ever sytthyn ye cam here 
my woundis grevyth me nat so muche as they ded.’ 

‘A, my fayre lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘Jesu wolde that 
I myght helpe you! For I shame sore with myselff that I 
shulde be thus requyred, for never was I able in worthynes 
to do so hyghe a thynge.’ 

Than sir Launcelot kneled downe by the wounded knyght, 
saiyng, ‘My lorde Arthure, I muste do youre commaunde- 
mente, whych ys sore ayenste my harte.’ And than he hylde 
up hys hondys and loked unto the este, satynge secretely 
unto hymselff, ‘Now, Blyssed Fadir and Son and Holy 
Goste, I beseche The of Thy mercy that my symple wor- 
shyp and honesté be saved, and Thou Blyssed Trynyté, 
Thou mayste yeff me power to hele thys syke knyght by the 
grete vertu and grace of The, but, Good Lorde, never of 
myself.’ 

And than sir Launcelot prayde sir Urré to lat hym se hys 
hede; and than, devoutly knelyng, he ransaked the three 
woundis, that they bled a lytyll; and forthwithall the 
woundis fayre heled and semed as they had bene hole a seven 
yere. And in lyke wyse he serched hys body of othir three 
woundis, and they healed in lyke wyse. And than the laste 
of all he serched hys honde, and anone hit fayre healed. 

Than kynge Arthur and all the kynges and knyghtes 
kneled downe and gave thankynges and lovynge unto God 
and unto Hys Blyssed Modir. And ever sir Launcelote 
wepte, as he had bene a chylde that had bene beatyn! 

3 that notin C — 7-9 C'and praid sir Launcelot hertely sayeng curtois II so 
muche as they ded notin CH 13. For notin C Cshame me sore that 14 Ct 
thus rebuked for (see Glossary s.v. shame) 18 C’ the whiche 19 Cin to 


the eest 20 C hym self thow* blessid fader sone 23 me notin C cpl O 
serched the whiche was in his hand and anone hit heled fayre 34 C louynges 


Bk. XIX] The Healing of Sir Urry elec 3 


Than kyng Arthure lat ravyshe prystes and clarkes in the 
moste devoutiste wyse to brynge in sir Urré into Carlyle 
with syngyng and lovyng to God. And whan thys was done 
the kynge lat clothe hym in ryche maner, and than was 
there but feaw bettir made knyghtes in all the courte, for he 
was passyngly well made and bygly. 

Than kynge Arthur asked sir Urré how he felte hymselff. 
‘Al my good and gracious lorde, I felte myselffe never so 

usty.’ 

‘Than woll ye juste and do ony armys?’ seyd kynge 
Arthur. 

‘Sir, and I had all that longed unto justis, I wolde be sone 
redy.’ 

Than kynge Arthur made a party [of] a hondred knyghtes 
to be ayenste an hondred, and so uppon the morn they justed 
for a dyamounde, but there justed none of the daungerous 
knyghtes. And so, for to shortyn this tale, sir Urré and sir 
Lavayne justed beste that day, for there was none of them 
but he overthrew and pulled down a thirty knyght. 

And than by assente of all the kynges and lordis sir Urré 
and sir Lavayne were made knyghtes of the Table Rounde. 
And than sir Lavayne keste hys love unto dame F'yleloly, sir 
Urré syster, and than they were wedded with grete joy, and 
so kynge Arthur gaff to every of them a barony of londis. 

And this sir Urré wolde never go frome sir Launcelot, 
but he and sir Lavayne awayted evermore uppon hym, and 
they were in all the courte accounted for good knyghtes and 
full desyrous in armys. And many noble dedis they ded, for 
they wolde have no reste but ever sought uppon their dedis. 
Thus they lyved in all that courte wyth grete nobeles and 
joy longe tymes. f 

But every nyght and day sir Aggravayne, sir Gawaynes 
brother, awayted quene Gwenyver and sir Launcelot to put 
hem bothe to a rebuke and a shame. 
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And so IJ leve here of this tale, and overlepe grete bookis 
of sir Launcelot, what grete adventures he ded whan he was 
called ‘le Shyvalere de Charyot’. For, as the Freynshe 
booke sayth, because of dispyte that knyghtes and ladyes 
called hym ‘the Knyght that rode in the Charyot’, lyke as he 
were juged to the jybett, therefore, in the despite of all them 
that named hym so, he was caryed in a charyotte a twelve- 
monethe; for but lytill aftir that he had slayne sir Mellya- 
gaunte in the quenys quarell, he never of a twelve-moneth 
com on horsebak. And, as the Freynshe booke sayth, he ded 
that twelve-moneth more than forty batayles. 

And bycause I have loste the very mater of Shevalere 
de Charyot I departe from the tale of sir Launcelot; and 
here I go unto the morte Arthur, and that caused sir 


Agegravayne. 
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HOW SIR URRE CAME INTO ARTHUR'S COURT FOR TO BE 
HEALED OF HIS WOUNDS, AND HOW KING ARTHUR 
WOULD BEGIN TO HANDLE HIM. 


HEN as the French book maketh mention, there was a good 
knight in the land of Hungary, his name was Sir Urre, and he 
was an adventurous knight, and in all places where he might hear 
of any deeds of worship there would he be. So it happened in Spain 
there was an earl’s son, his name was Alphegus, and at a great 
tournament in Spain this Sir Urre, knight of Hungary, and Sir 
Alphegus of Spain encountered together for very envy; and so 
either undertook other to the utterance. And by fortune Sir Urre 
slew Sir Alphegus, the earl’s son of Spain, but this knight that was 
slain had given Sir Urre, or ever he was slain, seven great wounds, 
three on the head, and four on his body and upon his left hand. 
And this Sir Alphegus had a mother, the which was a great sorcer- 
ess; and she, for the despite of her son’s death, wrought by her 
subtle crafts that Sir Urre should never be whole, but ever his 
wounds should one time fester and another time bleed, so that he 
should never be whole until the best knight of the world had 
searched his wounds; and thus she made her avaunt, 
wherethrough it was known that Sir Urre should never be whole. 
Then his mother let make an horse litter, and put him therein 
under two palfreys; and then she took Sir Urre’s sister with him, a 


full fair damosel, whose name was Felelolie; and then she took a 
page with him to keep their horses, and so they»led Sir Urre 
through many countries. For as the French book saith, she led him 
so seven year through all lands christened, and never she could 
find no knight that might ease her son. So she came into Scotland 
and into the lands of England, and by fortune she came nigh the 
feast of Pentecost until King Arthur’s court, that at that time was 
holden at Carlisle. And when she came there, then she made it 
openly to be known that she was come into that land for to heal 
her son. 

Then King Arthur let call that lady, and asked her the cause why 
she brought that hurt knight into that land. My most noble king, 
said that lady, wit you well I brought him hither for to be healed 
of his wounds, that of all this seven year he might not be whole. 
And then she told the king where he was wounded, and of whom; 
and how his mother had discovered in her pride how she had 
wrought that by enchantment, so that he should never be whole 
until the best knight of the world had searched his wounds. And 
so I have passed through all the lands christened to have him 
healed, except this land. And if I fail to heal him here in this land, 
] will never take more pain upon me, and that is pity, for he was 
a good knight, and of great nobleness. What is his name? said 
Arthur. My good and gracious lord, she said, his name is Sir Urre 
of the Mount. In good time, said the king, and sith ye are come 
into this land, ye are right welcome; and wit you well here shall 
your son be healed, an ever any Christian man may heal him. And 
for to give all other men of worship courage, I myself will assay to 
handle your son, and so shall] all the kings, dukes, and earls that 
be here present with me at this time; thereto will | command them, 
and well I wot they shall obey and do after my commandment. 
And wit you well, said King Arthur unto Urre’s sister, I shall begin 
to handle him, and search unto my power, not presuming upon 
me that I am so worthy to heal your son by my deeds, but I will 
courage other men of worship to do as I will do. And then the king 
commanded all the kings, dukes, and earls, and all noble knights 
of the Round Table that were there that time present, to come into 


the meadow of Carlisle. And so at that time there were but an 
hundred and ten of the Round Table, for forty knights were that 
time away; and so here we must begin at King Arthur, as is kindly 
to begin at him that was the most man of worship that was chris- 
tened at that time. 


45 CHAPTER Woh 


HOW KING ARTHUR HANDLED SIR URRE, AND AFTER 
HIM MANY OTHER KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


HEN King Arthur looked upon Sir Urre, and the king thought 

he was a full likely man when he was whole; and then King 
Arthur made him to be taken down off the litter and laid him upon 
the earth, and there was laid a cushion of gold that he should kneel 
upon. And then noble Arthur said: Fair knight, me repenteth of 
thy hurt, and for to courage all other noble knights I will pray thee 
softly to suffer me to handle your wounds. Most noble christened 
king, said Urre, do as ye list, for Iam at the mercy of God, and at 
your commandment. So then Arthur softly handled him, and then 
some of his wounds renewed upon bleeding. Then the King 
Clarence of Northumberland searched, and it would not be. And 
then Sir Barant le Apres that was called the King with the Hundred 
Knights, he assayed and failed; and so did King Uriens of the land 
of Gore; so did King Anguish of Ireland; so did King Nentres of 
Garloth; so did King Carados of Scotland; so did the Duke Galahad, 
the haut prince; so did Constantine, that was Sir Carados’ son of 
Cornwall; so did Duke Chaleins of Clarance; so did the Earl 
Ulbause; so did the Earl Lambaile; so did the Earl Aristause. 

Then came in Sir Gawaine with his three sons, Sir Gingalin, Sir 
Florence, and Sir Lovel, these two were begotten upon Sir 
Brandiles’ sister; and all they failed. Then came in Sir Agravaine, 
Sir Gaheris, Sir Mordred, and the good knight, Sir Gareth, that was 
of very knighthood worth all the brethren. So came knights of 


Launcelot’s kin, but Sir Launcelot was not that time in the court, 
for he was that time upon his adventures. Then Sir Lionel, Sir Ector 
de Maris, Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Blamore de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis de 
Ganis, Sir Gahalantine, Sir Galihodin, Sir Menaduke, Sir Villiars 
the Valiant, Sir Hebes le Renoumes. All these were of Sir 
Launcelot’s kin, and all they failed. Then came in Sir Sagramore le 
Desirous, Sir Dodinas le Savage, Sir Dinadan, Sir Bruin le Noire, 
that Sir Kay named La Cote Male Taile, and Sir Kay le Seneschal, 
Sir Kay de Stranges, Sir Meliot de Logris, Sir Petipase of 
Winchelsea, Sir Galleron of Galway, Sir Melion of the Mountain, 
Sir Cardok, Sir Uwaine les Avoutres, and Sir Ozanna le Cure Hardy. 

Then came in Sir Astamor, and Sir Gromere, Grummor’s son, 
Sir Crosselm, Sir Servause le Breuse, that was called a passing 
strong knight, for as the book saith, the chief Lady of the Lake 
feasted Sir Launcelot and Servause le Breuse, and when she had 
feasted them both at sundry times she prayed them to give her a 
boon. And they granted it her. And then she prayed Sir Servause 
that he would promise her never to do battle against Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, and in the same wise she prayed Sir Launcelot never to 
do battle against Sir Servause, and so either promised her. For the 
French book saith, that Sir Servause had never courage nor lust to 
do battle against no man, but if it were against giants, and against 
dragons, and wild beasts. So we pass unto them that at the king’s 
request made them all that were there at that high feast, as of the 
knights of the Table Round, for to search Sir Urre: to that intent 
the king did it, to wit which was the noblest knight among them. 

Then came Sir Aglovale, Sir Durnore, Sir Tor, that was begotten 
upon Aries, the cowherd’s wife, but he was begotten afore Aries 
wedded her, and King Pellinore begat them all, first Sir Tor, Sir 
Aglovale, Sir Durnore, Sir Lamorak, the most noblest knight one 
that ever was in Arthur’s days as for a worldly knight, and Sir 
Percivale that was peerless except Sir Galahad in holy deeds, but 
they died in the quest of the Sangreal. Then came Sir Griflet le Fise 
de Dieu, Sir Lucan the Butler, Sir Bedevere his brother, Sir 
Brandiles, Sir Constantine, Sir Cador’s son of Cornwall, that was 
king after Arthur’s days, and Sir Clegis, Sir Sadok, Sir Dinas le 


Seneschal of Cornwall, Sir Fergus, Sir Driant, Sir Lambegus, Sir 
Clarrus of Cleremont, Sir Cloddrus, Sir Hectimere, Sir Edward of 
Carnarvon, Sir Dinas, Sir Priamus, that was christened by Sir 
Tristram the noble knight, and these three were brethren; Sir 
Hellaine le Blank that was son to Sir Bors, he begat him upon King 
Brandegoris’ daughter, and Sir Brian de Listinoise; Sir Gautere, Sir 
Reynold, Sir Gillemere, were three brethren that Sir Launcelot 
won upon a bridge in Sir Kay’s arms. Sir Guyart le Petite, Sir 
Bellangere le Beuse, that was son to the good knight, Sir Alisander 
le Orphelin, that was slain by the treason of King Mark. Also that 
traitor king slew the noble knight Sir Tristram, as he sat harping 
afore his lady La Beale Isoud, with a trenchant glaive, for whose 
death was much bewailing of every knight that ever were in 
Arthur’s days; there was never none so bewailed as was Sir 
Tristram and Sir Lamorak, for they were traitorously slain, Sir 
Tristram by King Mark, and Sir Lamorak by Sir Gawaine and his 
brethren. And this Sir Bellangere revenged the death of his father 
Alisander, and Sir Tristram slew King Mark, and La Beale Isoud 
died swooning upon the corse of Sir Tristram, whereof was great 
’ pity. And all that were with King Mark that were consenting to the 
death of Sir Tristram were slain, as Sir Andred and many other. 
Then came Sir Hebes, Sir Morganore, Sir Sentraile, Sir 
Suppinabilis, Sir Bellangere le Orgulous, that the good knight Sir 
Lamorak won in plain battle; Sir Nerovens and Sir Plenorius, two 
good knights that Sir Launcelot won; Sir Darras, Sir Harry le Fise 
Lake, Sir Erminide, brother to King Hermaunce, for whom Sir 
Palomides fought at the Red City with two brethren; and Sir Selises 
of the Dolorous Tower, Sir Edward of Orkney, Sir Ironside, that 
was called the noble Knight of the Red Launds that Sir Gareth won 
for the love of Dame Liones, Sir Arrok de Grevaunt, Sir Degrane 
Saunce Velany that fought with the giant of the black lowe, Sir 
Epinogris, that was the king’s son of Northumberland. Sir Pelleas 
that loved the lady Ettard, and he had died for her love had not 
been one of the ladies of the lake, her name was Dame Nimue, and 
she wedded Sir Pelleas, and she saved him that he was never slain, 
and he was a full noble knight; and Sir Lamiel of Cardiff that was 


a great lover. Sir Plaine de Force, Sir Melleaus de Lile, Sir Bohart 
le Cure Hardy that was King Arthur’s son, Sir Mador de la Porte, 
Sir Colgrevance, Sir Hervise de la Forest Savage, Sir Marrok, the 
good knight that was betrayed with his wife, for she made him 
seven year a wer-wolf, Sir Persaunt, Sir Pertilope, his brother, that 
was called the Green Knight, and Sir Perimones, brother to them 
both, that was called the Red Knight, that Sir Gareth won when 
he was called Beaumains. All these hundred knights and ten 
searched Sir Urre’s wounds by the commandment of King Arthur. 


Ca Iie Xe 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WAS COMMANDED BY ARTHUR TO 
HANDLE HIS WOUNDS. AND ANON HE WAS ALL WHOLE, 
AND HOW THEY THANKED GOD. 


ERCY Jesu, said King Arthur, where is Sir Launcelot du Lake 
hp he is not here at this time? Thus, as they stood and 
spake of many things, there was espied Sir Launcelot that came 
riding toward them, and told the king. Peace, said the king, let no 
manner thing be said until he be come to us. So when Sir Launcelot 
espied King Arthur, he descended from his horse and came to the 
king, and saluted him and them all. Anon as the maid, Sir Urre’s 
sister, saw Sir Launcelot, she ran to her brother thereas he lay in 
his litter, and said: Brother, here is come a knight that my heart 
giveth greatly unto. Fair sister, said Sir Urre, so doth my heart light 
against him, and certainly I hope now to be healed, for my heart 
giveth unto him more than to all these that have searched me. 

Then said Arthur unto Sir Launcelot: Ye must do as we have 
done; and told Sir Launcelot what they had done, and showed him 
thém all, that had searched him. Jesu defend me, said Sir 
Launcelot, when so many kings and knights have assayed and 
failed, that I should presume upon me to enchieve that all ye, my 
lords, might not enchieve. Ye shall not choose, said King Arthur, 


for I will command you for to do as we all have done. My most 
renowned lord, said Sir Launcelot, ye know well I dare not nor 
may not disobey your commandment, but an I might or durst, wit 
you well I would not take upon me to touch that wounded knight 
in that intent that I should pass all other knights; Jesu defend me 
from that shame. Ye take it wrong, said King Arthur, ye shall not 
do it for no presumption, but for to bear us fellowship, insomuch 
ye be a fellow of the Table Round; and wit you well, said King 
Arthur, an ye prevail not and heal him, I dare say there is no knight 
in this land may heal him, and therefore I pray you, do as we have 
done. 

And then all the kings and knights for the most part prayed Sir 
Launcelot to search him; and then the wounded knight, Sir Urre, 
set him up weakly, and prayed Sir Launcelot heartily, saying: 
Courteous knight, I require thee for God’s sake heal my wounds, 
for me-thinketh ever sithen ye came here my wounds grieve me 
not. Ah, my fair lord, said Sir Launcelot, Jesu would that I might 
help you; I shame me sore that I should be thus rebuked, for never 
was I able in worthiness to do so high a thing. Then Sir Launcelot 
kneeled down by the wounded knight saying: My lord Arthur, I 
must do your commandment, the which is sore against my heart. 
And then he held up his hands, and looked into the east, saying 
secretly unto himself: Thou blessed Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I 
beseech thee of thy mercy, that my simple worship and honesty 
be saved, and thou blessed Trinity, thou mayst give power to heal 
this sick knight by thy great virtue and grace of thee, but, Good 
Lord, never of myself. And then Sir Launcelot prayed Sir Urre to 
let him see his head; and then devoutly kneeling he ransacked the 
three wounds, that they bled a little, and forthwith all the wounds 
fair healed, and seemed as they had been whole a seven year. And 
in likewise he searched his body of other three wounds, and they 
healed in likewise; and then the last of all he searched the which 
was in his hand, and anon it healed fair. 

Then King Arthur and all the kings and knights kneeled down 
and gave thankings and lovings unto God and to His Blessed 
Mother. And ever Sir Launcelot wept as he had been a child that 


had been beaten. Then King Arthur let array priests and clerks in 
the most devoutest manner, to bring in Sir Urre within Carlisle, 
with singing and loving to God. And when this was done, the king 
let clothe him in the richest manner that could be thought; and 
then were there but few better made knights in all the court, for 
he was passingly well made and bigly; and Arthur asked Sir Urre 
how he felt himself. My good lord, he said, I felt myself never so 
lusty. Will ye joust and do deeds of arms? said King Arthur. Sir, 
said Urre, an I had all that longed unto jousts I would be soon 
ready. 


een TER XII = 


HOW THERE WAS A PARTY MADE OF AN HUNDRED 
MIG TSAGAINS PAN BUWINDRED KNIGHTS, AND OF 
OTHER MATTERS. 


HEN Arthur made a party of hundred knights to be against an 
hundred knights. And so upon the morn they jousted for a 
diamond, but there jousted none of the dangerous knights; and so 
for to shorten this tale, Sir Urre and Sir Lavaine jousted best that 
day, for there was none of them but he overthrew and pulled down 
thirty knights; and then by the assent of all the kings and lords, Sir 
Urre and Sir Lavaine were made knights of the Table Round. And 
Sir Lavaine cast his love unto Dame Felelolie, Sir Urre’s sister, and 
then they were wedded together with great joy, and King Arthur 
gave to everych of them a barony of lands. And this Sir Urre would 
never go from Sir Launcelot, but he and Sir Lavaine awaited ever- 
more upon him; and they were in all the court accounted for good 
knights, and full desirous in arms; and many noble deeds they did, 
for they would have no rest, but ever sought adventures. 
Thus they lived in all that court with great noblesse and joy long 
time. But every night and day Sir Agravaine, Sir Gawaine’s brother, 
awaited Queen Guenever and Sir Launcelot du Lake to put them 


to a rebuke and shame. And so I leave here of this tale, and over- 
skip great books of Sir Launcelot du Lake, what great adventures 
he did when he was called Le Chevaler du Chariot. For as the 
French book saith, because of despite that knights and ladies called 
him the knight that rode in the chariot like as he were judged to 
the gallows, therefore in despite of all them that named him so, he 
was carried in a chariot a twelvemonth, for, but little after that he 
had slain Sir Meliagrance in the queen’s quarrel, he never in a 
twelvemonth came on horseback. And as the French book saith, 
he did that twelvemonth more than forty battles. And because I 
have lost the very matter of Le Chevaler du Chariot, I depart from 
the tale of Sir Launcelot, and here I go unto the morte of King 
Arthur; and that caused Sir Agravaine. 


Explicit liber xix. 
And hereafter followeth the most piteous history of the morte of 
King Arthur, the which ts the twentieth book. 


B ook 8 
T heM ost P iteous and R ewardless D eaths 
P art 4 
S lander and S trife 


N May, whan every harte floryshyth and burgenyth (for, 

as the season ys lusty to beholde and comfortable, so man 
and woman rejoysyth and gladith of somer commynge with 
his freyshe floures, for wynter wyth hys rowghe wyndis and 
blastis causyth lusty men and women to cowre and to syt by 
fyres), so thys season hit befelle in the moneth of May a 
grete angur and unhapp<e) that stynted nat tylle the floure of 
chyvalry of [alle] the worlde was destroyed and slayne. 

And all was longe uppon two unhappy knyghtis whych 
were named sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred, that were 
brethirn unto sir Gawayne. For thys sir Aggravayne and 
sir Mordred had ever a prevy hate unto the quene, dame 
Gwenyver, and to sir Launcelot; and dayly and nyghtly they 
ever wacched uppon sir Launcelot. 

Sy hyt myssefortuned sir Gawayne and all hys brethirne 
were in kynge Arthurs chambir, and than sir Aggravayne 
seyde thus opynly, and nat in no counceyle, that manye 
knyghtis myght here: 

‘I mervayle that we all be nat ashamed bothe to se and to 
know how sir Launcelot lyeth dayly and nyghtly by the quene. 
And all we know well that hit ys so, and hit ys sha[m]efully 
suffrd of us all that we shulde suffr so noble a kynge as 
kynge Arthur ys to be shamed.’ 

Than spake sir Gawayne and seyde, 

‘Brothir, sir Aggravayne, I pray you and charge you, meve 
no such maters no more afore me, for wyte you well, I woll 
nat be of youre counceyle.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Gaherys and sir Gareth, ‘we 
woll nat be knowyn of your dedis.’ 

‘Than woll I!’ seyde sir Mordred. 

‘I lyve you well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘for ever unto all 
unhappynes, sir, ye woll graunte. And I wolde that ye leffte 
[all thys,] and make you nat so bysy, for I know’, seyde sir 
Gawayne, ‘what woll falle of hit.’ 
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‘Falle whatsumever falle may,’ seyde sir Aggravayne, ‘I 
woll disclose hit to the kynge!’ 

‘Nat be my counceyle,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘for, and there 
aryse warre and wrake betwyxte sir Launcelot [and us], wyte 
you well, brothir, there woll many kynges and grete lordis 
holde with sir Launcelot. Also, brothir, sir Aggravayne,’ 
seyde sir Gawayne, ‘ye muste remembir how oftyntymes sir 
Launcelot hath rescowed the kynge and the quene; and the 
beste of us all had bene full colde at the harte-roote had nat 
sir Launcelot bene bettir than we, and that hathe he preved 
hymselff full ofte. And as for my parte,’ seyde sir Gawayne, 
‘I woll never be ayenste sir Launcelot for one dayes dede, 
that was whan he rescowed me frome kynge Carados of the 
Dolerous Towre and slew hym and saved my lyff. Also, 
brother, sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred, in lyke wyse sir 
Launcelot rescowed you bothe and three score and two 
frome sir Tarquyne. And therefore, brothir, methynkis 
suche noble dedis and kyndnes shulde be remembirde.’ 

‘Do ye as ye lyste,’ seyde sir [Aggravlayne, ‘for I woll 
layne hit no lenger.’ 

So wyth thes wordis cam in sir Arthur. 

‘Now, brothir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘stynte youre stryff.’ 

‘That woll I nat,’ seyde sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred. 

“Well, woll ye so?’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘Than God spede 
you, for I woll nat here of youre talis, nothir be of youre 
counceile.’ 

‘No more woll I,’ seyde sir Gaherys. 

“Nother I,’ seyde sir Gareth, “for I shall never say evyll by 
that man that made me knyght.’ 

And therewythall they three departed makynge grete dole. 

‘Alas!’ seyde sir Gawayne and sir Gareth, ‘now ys thys 
realme holy destroyed and myscheved, and the noble fely- 
shyp of the Rounde Table shall be disparbeled.’ 
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So they departed, and than kynge Arthure asked them 
what noyse they made. 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Aggravayne, ‘I shall telle you, for I 
may kepe hit no lenger. Here ys I and my brothir sir Mor- 
dred brake unto my brothir sir Gawayne, sir Gaherys and to 
sir Gareth—for thys ys all, to make hit shorte—[how] (that) 
we know all that sir Launcelot holdith youre quene, and hath 
done longe; and we be your syster sunnes, we may suffir hit no 
lenger. And all we wote that ye shulde be above sir Launcelot, 
and ye ar the kynge that made hym knyght, and therefore 
we woll preve hit that he is a traytoure to youre person.’ 

‘Gyff hit be so,’ seyde the kynge, ‘wyte you well, he ys non 
othir. But I wolde be lothe to begyn such a thynge but I 
myght have prevys of hit, for sir Launcelot ys an hardy 
knyght, and all ye know that he ys the beste knyght amonge 
us all, and but if he be takyn with the dede he woll fyght with 
hym that bryngith up the noyse, and I know no knyght that 
ys able to macch hym. Therefore, and hit be sothe as ye say, 
I wolde that he were takyn with the dede.’ 

For, as the Freynshe booke seyth, the kynge was full 
lothe that such a noyse shulde be uppon sir Launcelot and his 
quene; for the kynge had a demyng of hit, but he wold nat 
here thereoff, for sir Launcelot had done so much for hym 
and for the quene so many tymes that wyte you well the 
kynge loved hym passyngly well. 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Aggravayne, ‘ye shall ryde to-morne 
an-huntyng, and doute ye nat, sir Launcelot woll nat go 
wyth you. And so whan hit drawith towarde nyght ye may 
sende the quene worde that ye woll ly oute all that nyght, and 
so may ye sende for your cookis. And than, uppon payne of 
deth, that nyght we shall take hym wyth the quene, and we 
shall brynge hym unto you, quycke or dede.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde the kynge. ‘Than I counceyle you to 
take with you sure felyshyp.’ 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Aggravayne, ‘my brothir sir Mordred and 
I woll take wyth us twelve knyghtes of the Rounde Table.’ 

‘Beware,’ seyde kynge Arthure, ‘for I warne you, ye shall 
fynde hym wyght.’ 

‘Lat us deale!’ seyde sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred. 

So on the morne kynge Arthure rode an-huntyng and 
sente worde to the quene that he wolde be oute all that 
nyght. Than sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred gate to them 
twelve knyghtes and hyd hemselff in a chambir in the castell 
of Carlyle. And thes were their namys: sir Collgrevaunce, 
sir Mador de la Porte, sir Gyngalyne, sir Mellyot de Logris, 
sir Petipace of Wynchylsé, sir Galleron of Galoway, sir 
Melyon de la Mountayne, sir Ascomore, sir Gromoresom 
Erioure, sir Cursesalyne, sir Florence, and sir Lovell. So 
thes twelve knyghtes were with sir Mordred and sir Aggra- 
vayne, and all they were of Scotlonde, other ellis of sir Ga- 
waynes kynne, other [well-}wyllers to hys brothir. 

So whan the nyght cam sir Launcelot tolde sir Bors how 
he wolde go that nyght and speke wyth the quene. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘ye shall nat go thys nyght be my 
counceyle.’ 

“Why?’ seyde sir Launcelot. 

‘Sir, for I drede me ever of sir Aggravayne that waytith 
uppon you dayly to do you shame and us all. And never gaff 
my harte ayenste no goynge that ever ye wente to the quene 
so much as now, for | mystruste that the kynge ys oute thys 
nyght frome the quene [bycause peradventure he hath layne 
som wacche for you and the quene]. Therefore I drede me 
sore of som treson.’ 

“Have ye no drede,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for I shall go and 
com agayne and make no taryynge.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘that me repentis, for I drede me 
sore that youre goyng thys nyght shall wratth us all.’ 

‘Fayre neveawe,’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘I mervayle me much 
why ye say thus, sytthyn the quene hath sente for me. And 
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wyte you well, I woll nat be so much a cowarde, but she shall 
undirstonde I woll se her good grace.’ 

‘God spede you well,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘and sende you 
sounde and sauff agayne!’ 

So sir Launcelot departed and toke hys swerde undir hys 
arme, and so he walked in hys mantell, that noble knyght, 
and put hymselff in grete jouparté. And so he past on tylle 
he cam to the quenys chambir, and so lyghtly he was had 
into the chambir. 

For, as the Freynshhe booke seyth, the quene and sir 
Launcelot were togydirs. And whether they were abed other 
at other maner of disportis, me lyste nat thereof make no 
mencion, for love that tyme was nat as love ys nowadayes. 

But thus as they were togydir there cam sir Aggravayne 
and sir Mordred wyth twelve knyghtes with them of the 
Rounde Table, and they seyde with grete cryyng and scaryng 
voyce, 

“Thou traytoure, sir Launcelot, now ar thou takyn!’ 

And thus they cryed wyth a lowde voyce, that all the 
courte myght hyre hit. And thes fourtene knyghtes all were 
armed at all poyntis, as they shulde fyght in a batayle. 

‘Alas!’ seyde quene Gwenyver, ‘now ar we myscheved 
bothe!’ 

‘Madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ys there here on 
armour within you that myght cover my body wythall? And 
if there be ony, gyff hit me and I shall sone stynte their 
malice, by the grace of God!’ 

‘Now, truly,’ seyde the quyne, ‘I have none armour 
nother helme, shylde, swerde, nother speare, wherefore I 
dred me sore oure longe love ys com to a myschyvus ende. 
For I here by their noyse there be many noble knyghtes, and 
well I wote they be surely armed, and ayenst them ye may 
make no resistence. Wherefore ye ar lykly to be slayne, 
and than shall I be brente! For and ye myght ascape them,’ 
seyde the quene, ‘I wolde nat doute but that ye wolde 
rescowe me in what daunger that I ever stood in.’ 

6-7 Ct soo in his mantel that noble knyghte putte 8-10 C’ quenes chamber and 
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‘Alas!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘in all my lyff thus was I never 
bestad that I shulde be thus shamefully slayne, for lake of 
myne armour.’ 

But ever sir Aggravayne and sir Mordred cryed, 

‘Traytour knyght, come oute of the quenys chambir! 
For wyte thou well thou arte besette so that thou shalt nat 
ascape.’ 

‘A, Jesu mercy!’ seyd sir Launcelot, ‘thys shamefull cry 
and noyse I may nat suffir, for better were deth at onys than 
thus to endure thys payne.’ 

Than he toke the quene in hys armys and kyssed her and 
seyde, 

sane nobelest Crysten quene, I besech you, as ye have 
ben ever my special] good lady, and [| at all tymes your poure 
knyght and trew unto my power, and as I never fayled you in 
ryght nor in wronge sytthyn the firste day kynge Arthur made 
me knyght, that ye woll pray for my soule if that I be slayne. 
For well I am assured that sir Bors, my nevewe, and all the 
remenaunte of my kynne, with sir Lavayne and sir Urré, 
that they woll nat fayle you to rescow you from the fyer. 
And therfore, myne owne lady, recomforte youreselff, what- 
somever com of me, that ye go with sir Bors, my nevew, and 
[sir Urré and] they all woll do you all the plesure that they 
may, and ye shall lyve lyke a quene uppon my londis.’ 

‘Nay, sir Launcelot, nay!’ seyde the quene. ‘Wyte thou 
well that I woll (nat) lyve longe aftir thy dayes. But and ye 
be slayne I woll take my dethe as mekely as ever ded marter 
take hys dethe for Jesu Crystes sake.’ 

“Well, madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘syth hit ys so that 
the day ys com that oure love muste departe, wyte you well I 
shall selle my lyff as dere as I may. And a thousandfolde’, 
seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am more hevyar for you than for my- 
selff! And now I had levir than to be lorde of all Crystendom 
that I had sure armour uppon me, that men myght speke of 
my dedys or ever I were slayne.’ 
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‘Truly,’ seyde the quene, ‘and hit myght please God, I 
wolde that they wolde take me and sle me and suffir you to 
ascape.’ 

‘That shall never be,’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘God deffende 
me frome such a shame! But, Jesu Cryste, be Thou my 
shylde and myne armoure!’ 

And therewith sir Launcelot wrapped hys mantel aboute 
hys arme well and surely; and by than they had getyn a grete 
fourme oute of the halle, and therewith they all russhed at 
the dore. 

‘Now, fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘leve youre noyse 
and youre russhynge, and I shall sette opyn thys dore, and 
tha[n] may ye do with me what hit lykith you.’ 

‘Com of, than,’ seyde they all, ‘and do hit, for hit avaylyth 
the nat to stryve ayenste us all! And therefore lat us into thys 
chambir, and we shall save thy lyff untyll thou com to kynge 
Arthur.’ 

Than sir Launcelot unbarred the dore, and with hys 
lyffte honde he hylde hit opyn a lytyll, that but one man 
myght com in at onys. And so there cam strydyng a good 
knyght, a much man and a large, and hys name was called 
sir Collgrevaunce of Goore. And he wyth a swerde strake 
at sir Launcelot myghtyly, and so he put asyde the stroke, 
and gaff hym such a buffette uppon the helmet that he felle 
grovelyng 'dede! wythin the chambir dore. 

Than sir Launcelot with grete myght drew the knyght 
within the chambir dore. And than sir Launcelot, wyth 
helpe of the quene and her ladyes, he was lyghtly armed in 
Collgrevaunce armoure. And ever stood sir Aggravayne and 
sir Mordred, cryyng, 

‘Traytoure knyght! Come forthe oute of the quenys 
chambir!’ 

‘Sires, leve youre noyse,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for wyte you 
well, sir Aggravayne, ye shall nat preson me thys nyght! 
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And therefore, and ye do be my counceyle, go ye all frome 
thys chambir dore and make you no suche cryyng and such 
maner of sclaundir as ye do. For I promyse you be my 
knyghthode, and ye woll departe and make no more noyse, I 
shall as to-morne appyere afore you all and before the kynge, 
and than lat hit be sene whych of you all, other ellis ye all, 
that woll depreve me of treson. And there shall I answere 
you, as a knyght shulde, that hydir I cam to the quene for no 
maner of male engyne, and that woll I preve and make hit 
good uppon you wyth my hondys.’ 

‘Fye uppon the, traytour,’ seyde sir Aggravayne and sir 
Mordred, ‘for we woll have the magré thyne hede and sle 
the, and we lyste! For we let the wyte we have the choyse of 
kynge Arthure to save the other sle the.’ 

‘A, sirres,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ys there none other grace 
with you? Than kepe youreselff!’ 

And than sir Launcelot sette all opyn the chambir dore, 
and myghtyly and knyghtly he strode in amonge them. And 
anone at the firste stroke he slew sir Aggravayne, and anone 
aftir twelve of hys felowys. Within a whyle he had layde 
them down colde to the erthe, for there was none of the 
twelve knyghtes myght stonde sir Launcelot one buffet. And 
also he wounded sir Mordred, and therewithall he fled with 
all hys myght. And than sir Launcelot returned agayne unto 
the quene and seyde, 

‘Madame, now wyte you well, all oure trew love ys brought 
to an ende, for now wyll kyng Arthur ever be my foo. And 
therefore, madam, and hit lyke you that I may have you with 
me, I shall save you frome all maner adventures daungers.’ 

‘Sir, that ys nat beste,’ seyde the quene, ‘mesemyth, for now 
ye have don so much harme hit woll be beste that ye holde you 
styll with this. And if ye se that as to-morne they woll putte 
me unto dethe, than may ye rescowe me as ye thynke beste.’ 

‘I woll well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for have ye no doute, 
whyle I am a man lyvyng I shall rescow you.’ 
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And than he kyste her, and ayther of hem gaff othir a 
rynge, and so the quene he leffte there and wente untyll hys 
lodgynge. 

Whan sir Bors saw sir Launcelot he was never so glad of 
hys home-comynge. 

‘Jesu mercy!’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘why be ye all armed? 
What meanyth thys ?” 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘aftir ye were departed frome us we 
all that ben of youre blood and youre well-wyllars were so 
adre‘tch'ed that som of us lepe oute of oure beddis naked, 
and som in their dremys caught naked swerdys in their 
hondis. And therefore,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘we demed there was 
som grete stryff on honde, and so we demed that [y]e were 
betrapped with som treson; and therefore we made us thus 
redy, what nede that ever [y]e were in.’ 

‘My fayre nevew,’ seyde sir Launcelot unto sir Bors, ‘now 
shall ye wyte all that thys nyght I was more harde bestad 
than ever I was dayes of my lyff. And thanked be God, Iam 
myselff ascaped their daungere.’ And so he tolde them all 
how and in what maner, as ye have harde toforehande. ‘And 
therefore, my felowys,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I pray you all 
that ye woll be of harte good, and helpe me in what nede that 
ever I stonde, for now ys warre comyn to us all.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘all ys wellcom that God sendyth us, 
and as we have takyn much weale with you and much wor- 
shyp, we woll take the woo with you as we havetakyn the weale.’ 

And therefore they seyde, all the good knyghtes, 

‘Loke ye take no discomforte! For there ys no bondys of 
knyghtes undir hevyn but we shall be able to greve them as 
much as they [may] us, and therefore discomforte nat youre- 
selff by no maner. And we shall gadir togyder all that we love 
and that lovyth us, and what that ye woll have done shall be 
done. And therefore lat us take the wo and the joy togydir.’ 
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‘Grauntmercy,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘of youre good com- 
forte, for in my grete distresse, fayre nevew, ye comforte me 
gretely. But th[y]s, my fayre nevew, I wolde that ye ded, in 
all haste that ye may, [or] hit ys far dayes paste: that ye woll 
loke in their lodgynge that ben lodged nyghe here aboute the 
kynge, whych woll holde with me and whych woli nat. For 
now I wolde know whych were my frendis fro my fooes.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘I shall do my payne, and or hit be 
seven of the clok I shall wyte of such as ye have dou(t) fore, 
who that woll holde with you.’ 

Than sir Bors called unto hym sir Lyonel, sir Ector de 
Marys, sir Blamour de Ganys, [sir Bleoberys de Ganys,] sir 
Gahalantyne, sir Galyhodyn, sir Galyhud, sir Menaduke, sir 
Vyllyers the Valyaunte, syr Hebes le Renowné, sir Lavayne, 
sir Urré of Hungry, sir Neroveus, sir Plenoryus (for thes two 
were knyghtes tha(t) sir Launcelot wan uppon a brydge, and 
therefore they wolde never be ayenst hym), and sir Harry 
le Fyz Lake, and sir Selyses of the Dolerous Towre, sirMellyas 
de Lyle, and sir Bellangere le Bewse that was sir Alysaundir 
le Orphelyne [sone]; bycause hys modir was [Alys la Beale 
Pelleryn, and she was] kyn unto sir Launcelot, he hylde wyth 
hym. So cam sir Palomydes and sir Saphir, hys brothir; sir 
Clegis, sir Sadok, sir Dynas and sir Clarryus of Cleremount. 

So thes two-and-twenty knyghtes drew hem togydirs, and 
by than they were armed and on horsebak they promysed 
sir Launcelot to do what he wolde. Than there felle to them, 
what of Northe Walys and of Cornwayle, for sir Lamorakes 
sake and for sir Trystrames sake, to the numbir of a seven 
score knyghtes. Than spake sir Launcelot: 

‘Wyte you well, I have bene ever syns I cam to thys 
courte well-wylled unto my lorde Arthur and unto my lady 
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quene Gwenyver unto my power. And thys nyght bycause 
my lady the quene sente for me to speke with her, I suppose 
hit was made by treson; howbehit I dare largely excuse her 
person, natwithstondynge I was there b[e a forecaste} nere- 
honde slayne but as Jesu provyded for me.’ 

And than that noble knyght sir Launcelot tolde hem how 
he was harde bestad in the quenys chambir, and how and in 
what maner he ascaped from them. 

‘And therefore wyte you well, my fayre lordis, I am sure 
there nys but warre unto me and to myne. And for cause | 
have slayne thys nyght sir Aggravayne, sir Gawaynes brothir, 
and at the leste twelve of hys felowis, and for thys cause now 
am I sure of mortall warre. For thes knyghtes were sente by 
kynge Arthur to betray me, and therefore the kyng woll in 
thys hete and malice jouge the quene unto brennyng, and 
that may nat I suffir that she shulde be brente for my sake. 
For and I may be harde and suffirde and so takyn, I woll 
feyght for the quene, that she ys a trew lady untyll her lorde. 
But the kynge in hys hete, I drede, woll nat take me as I 
ought to be takyn.’ 

‘My lorde, sir Launcelot,’ seyde sir Bors, “be myne 
advyce, ye shall take the woo wyth the weall. And sytthyn 
hit ys fallyn as hit ys, I counceyle you to kepe youreselff, for 
and ye woll youreselffe, there ys no felyshyp of knyghtes 
crystynde that shall do you wronge. And also I woll coun- 
ceyle you, my lorde, that my lady quene Gwenyver, and she 
be in ony distres, insomuch as she ys in payne for youre sake, 
that ye knyghtly rescow her; for and ye ded ony other wyse 
all the worlde wolde speke you shame to the worldis ende. 
Insomuch as ye were takyn with her, whether ye ded ryght 
othir wronge, hit ys now youre parte to holde wyth the 
quene, that she be nat slayne and put to a myschevous deth. 
For and she so dye, the shame shall be evermore youres.’ 


4 W there by 5 C* prouyded me I escaped alle theyir malyce and treason 
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‘Now Jesu deffende me from shame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘and kepe and save my lady the quene from vylany and 
shamefull dethe, and that she never be destroyed in my 
defaute! Wherefore, my fayre lordy[s], my kyn and my 
fryndis,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘what woll ye do?’ 

And anone they seyde all with one voyce, 

‘We woll do as ye woll do.’ 

‘Than I put thys case unto you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘that my lorde, kynge Arthure, by evyll counceile woll to- 
morne in hys hete put my lady the quene unto the fyre and 
there to be brente, than, I pray you, counceile me what ys 
beste for me to do.’ 

Than they seyde all at onys with one voice, 

‘Sir, us thynkis beste that ye knyghtly rescow the quene. 
Insomuch as she shall be brente, hit ys for youre sake; and 
hit ys to suppose, and ye myght be handeled, ye shulde have 
the same dethe, othir ellis a more shamefuller dethe. And, 
sir, we say all that ye have rescowed her frome her deth many 
tymys for other mennes quarels; therefore us semyth hit ys 
more youre worshyp that ye rescow the quene from thys 
quarell, insomuch that she hath hit for your sake.’ 

Than sir Launcelot stood stylle and sayde, 

‘My fayre lordis, wyte you well I wolde be lothe to do 
that thynge that shulde dishonour you or my bloode; and 
wyte you well I wolde be full lothe that my lady the quene 
shu[]]de dye such a shamefull deth. But and hit be so that ye 
woll counceyle me to rescow her, I must do much harme or I 
rescow her, and peradventure I shall there destroy som of 
my beste fryndis, (and) [that shold moche repente me. And 
peradventure there be som, and they coude wel bryng it 
aboute or disobeye my lord kynge Arthur, they wold sone 
come to me, the whiche I were loth to hurte.] And if so be 
that I may wynne the quene away, where shall I kepe her?” 

‘Sir, that shall be the leste care of us all,’ seyde sir Bors, 
‘for how ded the moste noble knyght sir Trystram? By youre 
1 Now not in C 6 C Thenne they with one voyce not in Ct 8 C Than 
notin C case notinC’ g C*that yf my lord Arthur 12 Cbestto  18-19C 
ye haue many tymes rescowed her from dethe for other 1g therefore mot in C 
20-21 C this perylle* in soo moche she 2g full notin C 28 W there destroy 


there 29-32 Homoeoteleuton in W 30 C'be somme 31 CArthue § Arthur 
C soone 33 C pt I rescowe her where 34 Sir notin C 35 for not in C 
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good wyll, kept nat he with hym La Beall Isode nere three 
yere in Joyous Garde, the whych was done by youre althers 
avyce? And that same place ys youre owne, and in lyke 
wyse may ye do, and ye lyst, and take the quene knyghtly 
away with you, if so be that the kynge woll jouge her to be 
brente. And in Joyous Garde may ye kepe her longe inowe 
untyll the hete be paste of the kynge, and than hit may 
fortune you to brynge the quene agayne to the kynge with 
grete worshyp, and peradventure ye shall have than thanke 
for youre bryngyng home where othir may happyn to have 
magré. 

‘That ys hard for to do,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for by sir Trys- 
tram I may have a warnynge: for whan by meanys of tretyse 
sir Trystram brought agayne La Beall Isode unto kynge 
Marke from Joyous Garde, loke ye now what felle on the 
ende, how shamefully that false traytour kyng Marke slew 
hym as he sate harpynge afore hys lady, La Beall Isode. Wyth 
a grounden glayve he threste hym in behynde to the harte, 
whych grevyth sore me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘to speke of his 
dethe, for all the worlde may nat fynde such another knyght.’ 

‘All thys ys trouthe,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘but there ys one 
thyng shall corrayge you and us all: ye know well that kynge 
Arthur and kynge Marke were never lyke of cond[y]cions, 
for there was never yet man that ever coude preve kynge 
Arthure untrew of hys promyse.’ 

But so, to make shorte tale, they were all condiscended 
that, for bettir othir for wars, if so were that the quene were 
brought on that morne to the fyre, shortely they all wolde 
rescow here. And so by the advyce of sir Launcelot they put 
hem all in a wood as nyghe Carlyle as they myght, and there 
they abode stylle to wyte what the kynge wold do. 

Now turne we agayne, that whan sir Mordred was ascaped 
2-3 Celthers deuyse 4-5 C* Quene lyghtely away yf it soo be the kynge 
6 Cyemay 7-8 C the hete of the kynge be paste And thenne shalle ye brynge 
ageyne the quene to g-11 C* thenne peraduenture ye shalle haue thanke for 
her bryngynge home and loue and thanke where other shall haue maugre 12 C 
hard todoo W Launcelot to do for 15 ye now notin Ct C what befelle 
18-19 Cherte hit greueth me said 20 C’suche a knyghte 23 W conducions 
24 that ever not in C 26 C* consented 27-28 C were on that morne 
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frome sir Launcelot he gate hys horse and cam to kynge Ar- 
thur sore wounded and all forbled, and there he tolde the 
kynge all how hit was, and how they were all slayne save 
hymselff alone. 

‘A, Jesu, mercy! How may thys be?’ seyde the kynge. 
‘Toke ye hym in the quenys chambir?’ 

‘Yee, so God me helpe,’ seyde sir Mordred, ‘there we 
founde hym unarmed, and anone he slew sir Collgrevaunce 
and armed hym in hys armour.’ 

And so he tolde the kynge frome the begynnyng to the 
endynge. 

‘Jesu mercy!’ seyde the kynge, “he ys a mervaylous knyght 
of proues. And alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘me sore repentith that 
ever sir Launcelot sholde be ayenste me, for now I am sure 
the noble felyshyp of the Rounde Table ys brokyn for ever, 
for wyth hym woll many a noble knyght holde. And now hit 
ys fallen so,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that I may nat with my wor- 
shyp but my quene muste suffir dethe,’ and was sore amoved. 

So than there was made grete ordynaunce in thys ire, and 
the quene muste nedis be jouged to the deth. And the law 
was such in tho dayes that whatsomever they were, of what 
astate or degré, if they were founden gylty of treson there 
shuld be none other remedy but deth, and othir the menour 
other the takynge wyth the dede shulde be causer of their 
hasty jougement. And ryght so was hit ordayned for quene 
Gwenyver: bycause sir Mordred was ascaped sore wounded, 
and the dethe of thirtene knyghtes of the Rounde Table, 
thes previs and experyenses caused kynge Arthure to com- 
maunde the quene to the fyre and there to be brente. 

Than spake sir Gawayn and seyde, 

‘My lorde Arthure, I wolde counceyle you nat to be 
over hasty, but that ye wolde put hit in respite, thys jouge- 
mente of my lady the quene, for many causis. One ys thys, 
thoughe hyt were so that sir Launcelot were founde in the 
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quenys chambir, yet hit myght be so that he cam thydir for 
none evyll. For ye know, my lorde,’ seyde sir Gawayne, 
‘that my lady the quene hath oftyntymes ben gretely be- 
holdyn unto sir Launcelot, more than to ony othir knyght; 
for oftyntymes he hath saved her lyff and done batayle for 
her whan all the courte refused the quene. And peradventure 
she sente for hym for goodnes and for none evy]ll, to rewarde 
hym for his good dedys that he had done to her in tymes past. 
And peraventure my lady the quene sente for hym to that 
entente, that sir Launcelot sholde a com prevaly to her, 
wenyng that hyt had be beste in eschewyng [and dredyng] of 
slaundir; for oftyntymys we do many thynges that we wene 
for the beste be, and yet peradventure hit turnyth to the 
warste. For I dare sey,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘my lady, your 
quene, ys to you both good and trew. And as for sir Launce- 
lot, I dare say he woll make hit good uppon ony knyght 
lyvyng that woll put uppon hym vylany or shame, and in 
lyke wyse he woll make good for my lady the quene.’ 

“That I beleve well,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘but I woll nat 
that way worke with sir Launcelot, for he trustyth so much 
uppon hys hondis and hys myght that he doutyth no man. 
And therefore for my quene he shall nevermore fyght, for she 
shall have the law. And if I may gete sir Launcelot, wyte you 
well he shall have as shamefull a dethe.’ 

‘Jesu defende me,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that I never se hit 
nor know hit.’ 

‘Why say you so?’ seyde kynge Arthur. ‘For, perdé, ye 
have no cause to love hym! For thys nyght last past he slew 
youre brothir sir Aggravayne, a full good knyght, and all- 
moste he had slayne youre othir brother, sir Mordred, and 
also there he slew thirtene noble knyghtes. And also remem- 
bir you, sir Gawayne, he slew two sunnes of youres, sir Flo- 
rens and sir Lovell.’ 
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‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘of all thys I have a know- 
leche, whych of her dethis sore repentis me. But insomuch 
as I gaff hem warnynge and tolde my brothir and my sonnes 
aforehonde what wolde falle on the ende, and insomuche as 
they wolde nat do be my counceyle, I woll nat meddyll me 
thereoff, nor revenge me nothynge of their dethys; for I 
tolde them there was no boote to stryve with sir Launcelot. 
Howbehit I am sory of the deth of my brothir and of my two 
sunnes, but they ar the causars of their owne dethe; for oftyn- 
tymes I warned my brothir sir Aggravayne, and I tolde hym 
of the perellis [the which ben now fallen].’ 

Than seyde kynge Arthur unto sir Gawayne, 

‘Make you redy, I pray you, in youre beste armour, wyth 
youre brethirn, sir Gaherys and sir Ga[{reth], to brynge my 
quene to the fyre and there to have her jougement.’ 

‘Nay, my moste noble kynge,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that 
woll I never do, for wyte you well I woll never be in that 
place where so noble a quene as ys my lady dame Gwenyver 
shall take such a shamefull ende. For wyte you well,’ seyde 
sir Gawayne, ‘my harte woll nat serve me for to se her dye, 
and hit shall never be seyde that ever I was of youre counceyle 
for her deth.’ 

‘Than,’ seyde the kynge unto sir Gawayne, ‘suffir your 
brethirn sir Gaherys and sir Gareth to be there.’ 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘wyte you well they wyll 
be lothe to be there present bycause of many adventures that 
ys lyke to falle, but they ar yonge and full unable to say you 
nay.’ 

Than spake sir Gaherys and the good knyght sir Gareth 
unto kynge Arthur, 

‘Sir, ye may well commande us to be there, but wyte you 
well hit shall be sore ayenste oure wyll. But and we be there 
by youre strayte commaundement, ye shall playnly holde us 
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there excused: we woll be there in pesyble wyse, and beare 
none harneyse of warre uppon us.’ 

‘In the name of God,’ seyde the kynge, ‘than make you 
redy, for she shall have sone her jugemente.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that ever I shulde endure to 
se this wofull day!’ 

So sir Gawayne turned hym and wepte hartely, and so he 
wente into hys chambir. And so the quene was lad furthe 
withoute Carlyle, and anone she was dispoyled into hefr] 
smokke. And than her gostely fadir was brought to her to be 
shryven of her myssededis. Than was there wepyng and wayl- 
ynge and wryngyng of hondis of many lordys and ladyes; 
but there were but feaw in comparison that wolde beare ony 
armoure for to strengthe the dethe of the quene. 

Than was there one that sir Launcelot had sente unto 
[that place], whych wente to aspye what tyme the quene 
shulde go unto her deth. And anone as he saw the quene 
dispoyled into her smok and shryvyn, than he gaff sir 
Launcelot warnynge anone. Than was there but spurryng 
and pluckyng up of horse, and ryght so they cam unto the 
fyre. And who that stoode ayenste them, there were they 
slayne; [there myght none withstande sir Launcelot. 

So all that bare armes and withstoode them, there were 
they slayne], full many a noble knyght. For there was slayne 
sir Bellyas le Orgulus, sir Segwarydes, sir GryfHet, sir 
Braundyles, sir Agglovale, sir Tor; sir Gauter, sir Gyllymer, 
sir Raynold, three brethirn, and sir Damas, sir Priamus, sir 
Kay le Straunge, sir Dryaunt, sir Lambegus, sir Hermynde, 
sir Pertolyp, sir Perymones, two brethren whych were called 
the Grene Knyght and the Rede Knyght. ' 

And so in thys russhynge and hurlynge, as sir Launce- 
lot thrange here and there, hit mysfortuned hym to sle 
sir Gaherys and sir Gareth, the noble knyght, for they 


were unarmed and unwares. As the Freynshe booke sayth, 
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sir Launcelot smote sir Gaherys and sir Gareth uppon the 
brayne-pannes, wherethorow that they were slayne in the 
felde. Howbehit in very trouth sir Launcelot saw them [nat]. 
And so were they founde dede amonge the thyckyste of the 
prees. 

Than sir Launcelot, whan he had thus done, and slayne and 
put to flyght all that wolde wythstonde hym, than he rode 
streyt unto quene Gwenyver and made caste a kurdyll and 
a gown uppon her, and than he made her to be sette behynde 
hym and prayde her to be of good chere. Now wyte you 
well the quene was glad that she was at that tyme ascaped 
frome the deth, and than she thanked God and sir Launcelot. 

And so he rode hys way wyth the quene, as the Freynshe 
booke seyth, unto Joyous Garde, and there he kepte her as a 
noble knyght shulde. And many grete lordis and many good 
knyghtes were sente hym, and many full noble knyghtes 
drew unto hym. Whan they harde that kynge Arthure and 
sir Launcelot were at debate many knyghtes were glad, and 
many were sory of their debate. 

2 that not in C 3 C*sawe hem not F (Mort Artu, p. 100) Lancelos qui aloit 
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HOW SIR AGRAVAINE AND SIR MORDRED WERE BUSY 
WPONSSIR GAWAINE FOR TO: DISCLOSE THE LOVE 
PER Si ReLAWNICELOT AND* QUEEN GUENEVER. 


[ May when every lusty heart flourisheth and bourgeoneth, for 
as the season is lusty to behold and comfortable, so man and 
woman rejoice and gladden of summer coming with his fresh flow- 
ers: for winter with his rough winds and blasts causeth a lusty man 
and woman to cower, and sit fast by the fire. So in this season, as 
in the month of May, it befell a great anger and unhap that stinted 
not till the flower of chivalry of all the world was destroyed and 
slain; and all was long upon two unhappy knights, the which were 
named Agravaine and Sir Mordred, that were brethren unto Sir 
Gawaine. For this Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred had ever a privy 
hate unto the queen Dame Guenever and to Sir Launcelot, and 
daily and nightly they ever watched upon Sir Launcelot. 

So it mishapped, Sir Gawaine and all his brethren were in King 
Arthur’s chamber; and then Sir Agravaine said thus openly, and 
not in no counsel, that many knights might hear it: I marvel that 
we all be not ashamed both to see and to know how Sir Launcelot 
lieth daily and nightly by the queen, and all we know it so; and it 
is shamefully suffered of us all, that we all should suffer so noble 
a king as King Arthur is so to be shamed. 

Then spake Sir Gawaine, and said: Brother Sir Agravaine, I pray 
you and charge you move no such matters no more afore me, for 
wit you well, said Sir Gawaine, I will not be of your counsel. So 
God me help, said Sir Gaheris and Sir Gareth, we will not be know- 
ing, brother Agravaine, of your deeds. Then will I, said Sir 
Mordred. | lieve well that, said Sir Gawaine, for ever unto all 
unhappiness, brother Sir Mordred, thereto will ye grant; and | 


would that ye left all this, and made you not so busy, for I know, 
said Sir Gawaine, what will fall of it. Fall of it what fall may, said 
Sir Agravaine, I will disclose it to the king. Not by my counsel, said 
Sir Gawaine, for an there rise war and wrack betwixt Sir Launcelot 
and us, wit you well brother, there will many kings and great lords 
hold with Sir Launcelot. Also, brother Sir Agravaine, said Sir 
Gawaine, ye must remember how ofttimes Sir Launcelot hath 
rescued the king and the queen; and the best of us all had been 
full cold at the heart-root had not Sir Launcelot been better than 
we, and that hath he proved himself full oft. And as for my part, 
said Sir Gawaine, I will never be against Sir Launcelot for one day’s 
deed, when he rescued me from King Carados of the Dolorous 
Tower, and slew him, and saved my life. Also, brother Sir 
Agravaine and Sir Mordred, in like wise Sir Launcelot rescued you 
both, and threescore and two, from Sir Turquine. Methinketh 
brother, such kind deeds and kindness should be remembered. Do 
as ye list, said Sir Agravaine, for I will lain it no longer. With these 
words came to them King Arthur. Now brother, stint your noise, 
said Sir Gawaine. We will not, said Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred. 
Will ye so? said Sir Gawaine; then God speed you, for I will not 
hear your tales ne be of your counsel. No more will I, said Sir 
Gareth and Sir Gaheris, for we will never say evil by that man; for 
because, said Sir Gareth, Sir Launcelot made me knight, by no 
manner owe I to say ill of him: and therewithal they three 
departed, making great dole. Alas, said Sir Gawaine and Sir Gareth, 
now is this realm wholly mischieved, and the noble fellowship of 
the Round Table shall be disparpled: so they departed. 
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HOW SIR AGRAVAINE DISCLOSED THEIR LOVE TO KING 
ARTHUR, AND HOW KING ARTHUR GAVE THEM LICENCE 
TO TAKPHIM. 


Np then Sir Arthur asked them what noise they made. My 

lord, said Agravaine, I shall tell you that I may keep no longer. 
Here is I, and my brother Sir Mordred, brake unto my brothers Sir 
Gawaine, Sir Gaheris, and to Sir Gareth, how this we know all, 
that Sir Launcelot holdeth your queen, and hath done long; and 
we be your sister’s sons, and we may suffer it no longer, and all 
we wot that ye should be above Sir Launcelot; and ye are the king 
that made him knight, and therefore we will prove it, that he is a 
traitor to your person. 

If it be so, said Sir Arthur, wit you well he is none other, but I 
would be loath to begin such a thing but I might have proofs upon 
it: for Sir Launcelot is an hardy knight, and all ye know he is the 
best knight among us all; and but if he be taken with the deed, he 
will fight with him that bringeth up the noise, and I know no 
knight that is able to match him. Therefore an it be sooth as ye say, 
I would he were taken with the deed. For as the French book saith, 
the king was full loath thereto, that any noise should be upon Sir 
Launcelot and his queen; for the king had a deeming, but he would 
not hear of it, for Sir Launcelot had done so much for him and the 
queen so many times, that wit ye well the king loved him pass- 
ingly well. My lord, said Sir Agravaine, ye shall ride to-morn a- 
hunting, and doubt ye not Sir Launcelot will not go with you. Then 
when it draweth toward night, ye may send the queen word that 
ye will lie out all that night, and so may ye send for your cooks, 
and then upon pain of death we shall take him that night with the 
queen, and outher we shall bring him to you dead or quick. I will 
well, said the king; then I counsel you, said the king, take with you 
sure fellowship. Sir, said Agravaine, my brother, Sir Mordred, and 
L, will take with us twelve knights of the Round Table. Beware, said 


King Arthur, for I warn you ye shall find him wight. Let us deal, 
said Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred. 

So on the morn King Arthur rode a-hunting, and sent word to 
the queen that he would be out all that night. Then Sir Agravaine 
and Sir Mordred gat to them twelve knights, and hid themself in 
a chamber in the Castle of Carlisle, and these were their names: 
Sir Colgrevance, Sir Mador de la Porte, Sir Gingaline, Sir Meliot de 
Logris, Sir Petipase of Winchelsea, Sir Galleron of Galway, Sir 
Melion of the Mountain, Sir Astamore, Sir Gromore Somir Joure, 
Sir Curselaine, Sir Florence, Sir Lovel. So these twelve knights 
were with Sir Mordred and Sir Agravaine, and all they were of 
Scotland, outher of Sir Gawaine’s kin, either well-willers to his 
brethren. 

So when the night came, Sir Launcelot told Sir Bors how he 
would go that night and speak with the queen. Sir, said Sir Bors, 
ye shall not go this night by my counsel. Why? said Sir Launcelot. 
Sir, said Sir Bors, I dread me ever of Sir Agravaine, that waiteth 
you daily to do you shame and us all; and never gave my heart 
against no going, that ever ye went to the queen, so much as now; 
for I mistrust that the king is out this night from the queen because 
peradventure he hath lain some watch for you and the queen, and 
therefore I dread me sore of treason. Have ye no dread, said Sir 
Launcelot, for I shall go and come again, and make no tarrying. 
Sir, said Sir Bors, that me repenteth, for | dread me sore that your 
going out this night shall wrath us all. Fair nephew, said Sir 
Launcelot, I marvel much why ye say thus, sithen the queen hath 
sent for me; and wit ye well I will not be so much a coward, but 
she shall understand I will see her good grace. God speed you well, 
said Sir Bors, and send you sound and safe again. 


—— CPAP TER Tl =e 


HOVWASTRAEAONC ELOPWAS ESPIED IN THERQUEEN 5 
CHAMBER, AND HOW SIR AGRAVAINE AND SIR MORDRED 
CAME WITH TWELVE KNIGHTS TO SLAY HIM. 


S. Sir Launcelot departed, and took his sword under his arm, 
and so in his mantle that noble knight put himself in great jeop- 
ardy; and so he passed till he came to the queen’s chamber, and 
then Sir Launcelot was lightly put into the chamber. And then, as 
the French book saith, the queen and Launcelot were together. 
And whether they were abed or at other manner of disports, me 
list not hereof make no mention, for love that time was not as is 
now-a-days. But thus as they were together, there came Sir 
Agravaine and Sir Mordred, with twelve knights with them of the 
Round Table, and they said with crying voice: Traitor-knight, Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, now art thou taken. And thus they cried with 
a loud voice, that all the court might hear it; and they all fourteen 
were armed at all points as they should fight in a battle. Alas, said 
Queen Guenever, now are we mischieved both. Madam, said Sir 
Launcelot, is there here any armour within your chamber, that I 
might cover my poor body withal? An if there be any give it me, 
and I shall soon stint their malice, by the grace of God. Truly, said 
the queen, I have none armour, shield, sword, nor spear; where- 
fore I dread me sore our long love is come to a mischievous end, 
for I hear by their noise there be many noble knights, and well I 
wot they be surely armed; against them ye may make no resis- 
tance. Wherefore ye are likely to be slain, and then shall I be brent. 
For an ye might escape them, said the queen, I would not doubt 
but that ye would rescue me in what danger that ever I stood in. 
Alas, said Sir Launcelot, in all my life thus was I never bestead, 
that I should be thus shamefully slain for lack of mine armour. 
But ever in one Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred cried: Traitor- 
knight, come out of the queen’s chamber, for wit thou well thou 
art so beset that thou shalt not escape. O Jesu mercy, said Sir 


Launcelot, this shameful cry and noise I may not suffer, for better 
were death at once than thus to endure this pain. Then he took 
the queen in his arms, and kissed her, and said: Most noble 
Christian queen, I beseech you as ye have been ever my special 
good lady, and I at all times your true poor knight unto my power, 
and as | never failed you in right nor in wrong sithen the first day 
King Arthur made me knight, that ye will pray for my soul if that 
I here be slain; for well I am assured that Sir Bors, my nephew, 
and all the remnant of my kin, with Sir Lavaine and Sir Urre, that 
they will not fail you to rescue you from the fire; and therefore, 
mine own lady, recomfort yourself, whatsomever come of me, that 
ye go with Sir Bors, my nephew, and Sir Urre, and they all will do 
you all the pleasure that they can or may, that ye shall live like a 
queen upon my lands. Nay, Launcelot, said the queen, wit thou 
well I will never live after thy days, but an thou be slain I will take 
my death as meekly for Jesu Christ’s sake as ever did any Christian 
queen. Well, madam, said Launcelot, sith it is so that the day is 
come that our love must depart, wit you well I shall sell my life as 
dear as I may; and a thousandfold, said Sir Launcelot, I am more 
heavier for you than for myself. And now I had liefer than to be 
lord of all Christendom, that I had sure armour upon me, that men 
might speak of my deeds or ever I were slain. Truly, said the queen, 
I would an it might please God that they would take me and slay 
me, and suffer you to escape. That shall never be, said Sir 
Launcelot, God detend me from such a shame, but Jesu be Thou 
my shield and mine armour ! 


— “CrAPTER IV o- 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT SLEW SIR COLGREVANCE, AND 
ARMED FiMelINeHIS HARNESS; AND AFTER SLEW SIR 
AGRAVAINE, AND TWELVE OF HIS FELLOWS. 


ND therewith Sir Launcelot wrapped his mantle about his arm 

well and surely; and by then they had gotten a great form out 
of the hall, and therewithal they rashed at the door. Fair lords, said 
Sir Launcelot, leave your noise and your rashing, and I shall set 
open this door, and then may ye do with me what it liketh you. 
Come off then, said they all, and do it, for it availeth thee not to 
strive against us all; and therefore let us into this chamber, and we 
shall save thy life until thou come to King Arthur. Then Launcelot 
unbarred the door, and with his left hand he held it open a little, 
so that but one man might come in at once; and so there came 
striding a good knight, a much man and large, and his name was 
Colgrevance of Gore, and he with a sword struck at Sir Launcelot 
mightily; and he put aside the stroke, and gave him such a buffet 
upon the helmet, that he fell grovelling dead within the chamber 
door. And then Sir Launcelot with great might drew that dead 
knight within the chamber door; and Sir Launcelot with help of 
the queen and her ladies was lightly armed in Sir Colgrevance’s 
armour. 

And ever stood Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred crying: Traitor- 
knight, come out of the queen’s chamber. Leave your noise, said 
Sir Launcelot unto Sir Agravaine, for wit you well, Sir Agravaine, 
ye shall not prison me this night; and therefore an ye do by my 
counsel, go ye all from this chamber door, and make not such 
crying and such manner of slander as ye do; for I promise you by 
my knighthood, an ye will depart and make no more noise, I shall 
as to-morn appear afore you all before the king, and then let it be 
seen which of you all, outher else ye all, that will accuse me of 
treason: and there IJ shall answer you as a knight should, that hither 
I came to the queen for no manner of mal engin, and that will I 


prove and make it good upon you with my hands. Fie on thee; 
traitor, said Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred, we will have thee 
maugre thy head, and slay thee if we list; for we let thee wit we 
have the choice of King Arthur to save thee or to slay thee. Ah sirs, 
said Sir Launcelot, is there none other grace with you? then keep 
yourself. 

So then Sir Launcelot set all open the chamber door, and might- 
ily and knightly he strode in amongst them; and anon at the first 
buffet he slew Sir Agravaine. And twelve of his fellows after, within 
a little while after, he laid them cold to the earth, for there was 
none of the twelve that might stand Sir Launcelot one buffet. Also 
Sir Launcelot wounded Sir Mordred, and he fled with all his might. 
And then Sir Launcelot returned again unto the queen, and said: 
Madam, now wit you well all our true love is brought to an end, 
for now will King Arthur ever be my foe; and therefore, madam, 
an it like you that I may have you with me, I shall save you from 
all manner adventures dangerous. That is not best, said the queen; 
meseemeth now ye have done so much harm, it will be best ye 
hold you still with this. And if ye see that as to-morn they will put 
me unto the death, then may ye rescue me as ye think best. I will 
well, said Sir Launcelot, for have ye no doubt, while I am living I 
shall rescue you. And then he kissed her, and either gave other a 
ring; and so there he left the queen, and went until his lodging. 


eee Corde ike \7- ee 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME TO SIR BORS, AND TOLD 
HIM HOW HE HAD SPED, AND IN WHAT ADVENTURE HE 
HAD BEEN, AND HOW HE HAD ESCAPED. 


HEN Sir Bors saw Sir Launcelot he was never so glad of his 
home-coming as he was then. Jesu mercy, said Sir 
Launcelot, why be ye all armed: what meaneth this? Sir, said Sir 
Bors, after ye were departed from us, we all that be of your blood 


and your well-willers were so dretched that some of us leapt out 
of our beds naked, and some in their dreams caught naked swords 
in their hands; therefore, said Sir Bors, we deem there is some great 
strife at hand; and then we all deemed that ye were betrapped with 
some treason, and therefore we made us thus ready, what need 
that ever ye were in. 

My fair nephew, said Sir Launcelot unto Sir Bors, now shall ye 
wit all, that this night I was more harder bestead than ever I was 
in my life, and yet I escaped. And so he told them all how and in 
what manner, as ye have heard to-fore. And therefore, my fellows, 
said Sir Launcelot, I pray you all that ye will be of good heart in 
what need somever | stand, for now is war come to us all. Sir, said 
Bors, all is welcome that God us, and we have had much weal with 
you and much worship, and therefore we will take the woe with 
you as we have taken the weal. And therefore, they said all (there 
were many good knights), look ye take no discomfort, for there nis 
no bands of knights under heaven but we shall be able to grieve 
them as much as they may us. And therefore discomfort not your- 
self by no manner, and we shall gather together that we love, and 
that loveth us, and what that ye will have done shall be done. And 
therefore, Sir Launcelot, said they, we will take the woe with the 
weal. Grant mercy, said Sir Launcelot, of your good comfort, for in 
my great distress, my fair nephew, ye comfort me greatly, and 
much I am beholding unto you. But this, my fair nephew, I would 
that ye did in all haste that ye may, or it be forth days, that ye will 
look in their lodging that be lodged here nigh about the king, which 
will hold with me, and which will not, for now I would know 
which were my friends from my foes. Sir, said Sir Bors, I shall do 
my pain, and or it be seven of the clock I shall wit of such as ye 
have said before, who will hold with you. 

Then Sir Bors called unto him Sir Lionel, Sir Ector de Maris, Sir 
Blamore de Ganis, Sir Bleoberis de Ganis, Sir Gahalantine, Sir 
Galihodin, Sir Galihud, Sir Menadeuke, Sir Villiers the Valiant, Sir 
Hebes le Renoumes, Sir Lavaine, Sir Urre of Hungary, Sir Nerounes, 
Sir Plenorius. These two knights Sir Launcelot made, and the one 
he won upon a bridge, and therefore they would never be against 


him. And Harry le Fise du Lake, and Sir Selises of the Dolorous 
Tower, and Sir Melias de Lile, and Sir Bellangere le Beuse, that was 
Sir Alisander’s son Le Orphelin, because his mother Alice le Beale 
Pellerin and she was kin unto Sir Launcelot, and he held with him. 
So there came Sir Palomides and Sir Safere, his brother, to hold 
with Sir Launcelot, and Sir Clegis of Sadok, and Sir Dinas, Sir 
Clarius of Cleremont. So these two-and-twenty knights drew them 
together, and by then they were armed on horseback, and 
promised Sir Launcelot to do what he would. Then there fell to 
them, what of North Wales and of Cornwall, for Sir Lamorak’s sake 
and for Sir Tristram’s sake, to the number of a fourscore knights. 

My lords, said Sir Launcelot, wit you well, I have been ever since 
I came into this country well willed unto my lord, King Arthur, 
and unto my lady, Queen Guenever, unto my power; and this night 
because my lady the queen sent for me to speak with her, I suppose 
it was made by treason, howbeit I dare largely excuse her person, 
notwithstanding I was there by a forecast near slain, but as Jesu 
provided me I escaped all their malice and treason. And then that 
noble knight Sir Launcelot told them all how he was hard bestead 
in the queen’s chamber, and how and in what manner he escaped 
from them. And therefore, said Sir Launcelot, wit you well, my fair 
lords, I am sure there nis but war unto me and mine. And for 
because I have slain this night these knights, I wot well, as is Sir 
Agravaine Sir Gawaine’s brother, and at the least twelve of his 
fellows, for this cause now I am sure of mortal war, for these 
knights were sent and ordained by King Arthur to betray me. And 
therefore the king will in his heat and malice judge the queen to 
the fire, and that may I not suffer, that she should be brent for my 
sake; for an I may be heard and suffered and so taken, I will fight 
for the queen, that he is a true lady unto her lord; but the king in 
his heat dread me will not take me as I ought to be taken. 


"TC AAPTER VI oe 


ORT EHCOUNSENANDADMIGE THAP- WAS TAKEN BY SIR 
AUN GEO HAND HITS FRIENDS*FOR TO SAVE THEQUEEN. 


ui lord, Sir Launcelot, said Sir Bors, by mine advice ye shall 
take the woe with the weal, and take it in patience, and 
thank God of it. And sithen it is fallen as it is, I counsel you keep 
yourself, for an ye will yourself, there is no fellowship of knights 
christened that shall do you wrong. Also I will counsel you my 
lord, Sir Launcelot, than an my lady, Queen Guenever, be in 
distress, insomuch as she is in pain for your sake, that ye knightly 
rescue her; an ye did otherwise, all the world will speak of you 
shame to the world’s end. Insomuch as ye were taken with her, 
whether ye did right or wrong, it is now your part to hold with the 
queen, that she be not slain and put to a mischievous death, for 
an she so die the shame shall be yours. Jesu defend me from 
shame, said Sir Launcelot, and keep and save my lady the queen 
from villainy and shameful death, and that she never be destroyed 
in my default; wherefore my fair lords, my kin, and my friends, 
said Sir Launcelot, what will ye do? Then they said all: We will do 
as ye will do. I put this to you, said Sir Launcelot, that if my lord 
Arthur by evil counsel will to-morn in his heat put my lady the 
queen to the fire there to be brent, now I pray you counsel me 
what is best to do. Then they said all at once with one voice: Sir, 
us thinketh best that ye knightly rescue the queen, insomuch as 
she shall be brent it is for your sake; and it is to suppose, an ye 
might be handled, ye could have the same death, or a more shame- 
fuler death. And sir, we say all, that ye have many times rescued 
her from death for other men’s quarrels, us seemeth it is more your 
worship that ye rescue the queen from this peril, insomuch she 
hath it for your sake. 

Then Sir Launcelot stood still, and said: My fair lords, wit you 
well I would be loath to do that thing that should dishonour you 
or my blood, and wit you well I would be loath that my lady, the 


queen, should die a shameful death; but an it be so that ye will 
counsel me to rescue her, I must do much harm or I rescue her; 
and peradventure I shall there destroy some of my best friends, 
that should much repent me; and peradventure there be some, an 
they could well bring it about, or disobey my lord King Arthur, 
they would soon come to me, the which J were loath to hurt. And 
if so be that I rescue her, where shall I keep her? That shall be the 
least care of us all, said Sir Bors. How did the noble knight Sir 
Tristram, by your good will? kept not he with him La Beale Isoud 
near three year in Joyous Gard? the which was done by your alther 
device, and that same place is your own; and in likewise may ye 
do an ye list, and take the queen lightly away, if it so be the king 
will judge her to be brent; and in Joyous Gard ye may keep her 
long enough until the heat of the king be past. And then shall ye 
bring again the queen to the king with great worship; and then 
peradventure ye shall have thank for her bringing home, and love 
and thank where other shall have maugre. 

That is hard to do, said Sir Launcelot, for by Sir Tristram I may 
have a warning, for when by means of treaties, Sir Tristram 
brought again La Beale Isoud unto King Mark from Joyous Gard, 
look what befell on the end, how shamefully that false traitor King 
Mark slew him as he sat harping afore his lady La Beale Isoud, with 
a grounden glaive he thrust him in behind to the heart. It griev- 
eth me, said Sir Launcelot, to speak of his death, for all the world 
may not find sucha knight. All this is truth, said Sir Bors, but there 
is one thing shall courage you and us all, ye know well King Arthur 
and King Mark were never like of conditions, for there was never 
yet man could prove King Arthur untrue of his promise. 

So to make short tale, they were all consented that for better 
outher for worse, if so were that the queen were on that morn 
brought to the fire, shortly they all would rescue her. And so by 
the advice of Sir Launcelot, they put them all in an embushment 
in a wood, as nigh Carlisle as they might, and there they abode 
still, to wit what the king would do. 


ae A Ten Vile 


POMS IREMORDRED*RODEOHMASTILY TO THE KING, TO 
TELL HIM OF THE AFFRAY AND DEATH OF SIR AGRAVAINE 
AND THROTHER KNIGHTS. 


NS turn we again unto Sir Mordred, that when he was 
escaped from the noble knight, Sir Launcelot, he anon gat his 
horse and mounted upon him, and rode unto King Arthur, sore 
wounded and smitten, and all forbled; and there he told the king 
all how it was, and how they were all slain save himself all only. 
Jesu mercy, how may this be? said the king; took ye him in the 
queen’s chamber? Yea, so God me help, said Sir Mordred, there we 
found him unarmed, and there he slew Colgrevance, and armed 
him in his armour; and all this he told the king from the begin- 
ning to the ending. Jesu mercy, said the king, he is a marvellous 
knight of prowess. Alas, me sore repenteth, said the king, that ever 
Sir Launcelot should be against me. Now I am sure the noble 
fellowship of the Round Table is broken for ever, for with him will 
many a noble knight hold; and now it is fallen so, said the king, 
that I may not with my worship, but the queen must suffer the 
death. So then there was made great ordinance in this heat, that 
the queen must be judged to the death. And the law was such in 
those days that whatsomever they were, of what estate or degree, 
if they were found guilty of treason, there should be none other 
remedy but death; and outher the manor or the taking with the 
deed should be causer of their hasty judgment. And right so was 
it ordained for Queen Guenever, because Sir Mordred was escaped 
sore wounded, and the death of thirteen knights of the Round 
Table. These proofs and experiences caused King Arthur to 
command the queen to the fire there to be brent. 

Then spake Sir Gawaine, and said: My lord Arthur, I would 
counsel you not to be over-hasty, but that ye would put it in 
respite, this judgment of my lady the queen, for many causes. One 
it is, though it were so that Sir Launcelot were found in the queen's 


chamber, yet it might be so that he came thither for none evil; for 
ye know my lord, said Sir Gawaine, that the queen is much 
beholden unto Sir Launcelot, more than unto any other knight, 
for ofttimes he hath saved her life, and done battle for her when 
all the court refused the queen; and peradventure she sent for him 
for goodness and for none evil, to reward him for his good deeds 
that he had done to her in times past. And peradventure my lady, 
the queen, sent for him to that intent that Sir Launcelot should 
come to her good grace privily and secretly, weening to her that it 
was best so to do, in eschewing and dreading of slander; for 
ofttimes we do many things that we ween it be for the best, and 
yet peradventure it turneth to the worst. For J dare say, said Sir 
Gawaine, my lady, your queen, is to you both good and true; and 
as for Sir Launcelot, said Sir Gawaine, I dare say he will make it 
good upon any knight living that will put upon himself villainy or 
shame, and in like wise he will make good for my lady, Dame 
Guenever. 

That I believe well, said King Arthur, but I will not that way 
with Sir Launcelot, for he trusteth so much upon his hands and 
his might that he doubteth no man; and therefore for my queen 
he shall never fight more, for she shall have the law. And if I may 
get Sir Launcelot, wit you well he shall have a shameful death. 
Jesu defend, said Sir Gawaine, that I may never see it. Why say ye 
so? said King Arthur; forsooth ye have no cause to love Sir 
Launcelot, for this night last past he slew your brother, Sir 
Agravaine, a full good knight, and almost he had slain your other 
brother, Sir Mordred, and also there he slew thirteen noble knights; 
and also, Sir Gawaine, remember ye he slew two sons of yours, Sir 
Florence and Sir Lovel. My lord, said Sir Gawaine, of all this I have 
knowledge, of whose deaths I repent me sore; but insomuch I gave 
them warning, and told my brethren and my sons aforehand what 
would fall in the end, insomuch they would not do by my coun- 
sel, I will not meddle me thereof, nor revenge me nothing of their 
deaths; for I told them it was no boot to strive with Sir Launcelot. 
Howbeit I am sorry of the death of my brethren and of my sons, 
for they are the causers of their own death; for ofttimes I warned 


my brother Sir Agravaine, and I told him the perils the which be 
now fallen. 


7a Gave TER VU 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND HIS KINSMEN RESCUED THE 
QUEEN FROM THE FIRE, AND HOW HE SLEW MANY 
KNIGHTS. 


Sines said the noble King Arthur to Sir Gawaine: Dear nephew, 
I pray you make you ready in your best armour, with your 
brethren, Sir Gaheris and Sir Gareth, to bring my queen to the fire, 
there to have her judgment and receive the death. Nay, my most 
noble lord, said Sir Gawaine, that will I never do; for wit you well 
I will never be in that place where so noble a queen as is my lady, 
Dame Guenever, shall take a shameful end. For wit you well, said 
Sir Gawaine, my heart will never serve me to see her die; and it 
shall never be said that ever I was of your counsel of her death. 
Then said the king to Sir Gawaine: Suffer your brothers Sir 
Gaheris and Sir Gareth to be there. My lord, said Sir Gawaine, wit 
you well they will be loath to be there present, because of many 
adventures the which be like there to fall, but they are young and 
full unable to say you nay. Then spake Sir Gaheris, and the good 
knight Sir Gareth, unto Sir Arthur: Sir, ye may well command us 
to be there, but wit you well it shall be sore against our will; but 
an we be there by your strait commandment ye shall plainly hold 
us there excused: we will be there in peaceable wise, and bear none 
harness of war upon us. In the name of God, said the king, then 
make you ready, for she shall soon have her judgment anon. Alas, 
said Sir Gawaine, that ever I should endure to see this woful day. 
So Sir Gawaine turned him and wept heartily, and so he went into 
his chamber: and then the queen was led forth without Carlisle, 
and there she was despoiled into her smock. And so then her 
ghostly father was brought to her, to be shriven of her misdeeds. 


Then was there weeping, and wailing, and wringing of hands, of 
many lords and ladies, but there were but few in comparison that 
would bear any armour for to strength the death of the queen. 

Then was there one that Sir Launcelot had sent unto that place 
for to espy what time the queen should go unto her death; and 
anon as he saw the queen despoiled into her smock, and so 
shriven, then he gave Sir Launcelot warning. Then was there but 
spurring and plucking up of horses, and right so they came to the 
fire. And who that stood against them, there were they slain; there 
might none withstand Sir Launcelot, so all that bare arms and with- 
stood them, there were they slain, full many a noble knight. For 
there was slain Sir Belliance le Orgulous, Sir Segwarides, Sir Griflet, 
Sir Brandiles, Sir Aglovale, Sir Tor; Sir Gauter, Sir Gillimer, Sir 
Reynolds’ three brethren; Sir Damas, Sir Priamus, Sir Kay the 
Stranger, Sir Driant, Sir Lambegus, Sir Herminde; Sir Pertilope, Sir 
Perimones, two brethren that were called the Green Knight and 
the Red Knight. And so in this rushing and hurling, as Sir Launcelot 
thrang here and there, it mishapped him to slay Gaheris and Sir 
Gareth, the noble knight, for they were unarmed and unware. For 
as the French book saith, Sir Launcelot smote Sir Gareth and Sir 
Gaheris upon the brain-pans, wherethrough they were slain in the 
field; howbeit in very truth Sir Launcelot saw them not, and so 
were they found dead among the thickest of the press. 

Then when Sir Launcelot had thus done, and slain and put to 
flight all that would withstand him, then he rode straight unto 
Dame Guenever, and made a kirtle and a gown to be cast upon 
her; and then he made her to be set behind him, and prayed her 
to be of good cheer. Wit you well the queen was glad that she was 
escaped from the death. And then she thanked God and Sir 
Launcelot; and so he rode his way with the queen, as the French 
book saith, unto Joyous Gard, and there he kept her as a noble 
knight should do; and many great lords and some kings sent Sir 
Launcelot many good knights, and many noble knights drew unto 
Sir Launcelot. When this was known openly, that King Arthur and 
Sir Launcelot were at debate, many knights were glad of their 
debate, and many were full heavy of their debate. 
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Jsseea turne we agayne unto kynge Arthure, that whan 
hit was tolde hym how and in what maner the quene 
was taken away frome the fyre, and whan he harde of the deth 
of his noble knyghtes, and in especiall sir Gaherys and sir 
Gareth, than he sowned for verry pure sorow. And whan 
he awooke of hys swoughe, than he sayde, 

‘Alas, that ever I bare crowne uppon my hede! For now 
have I loste the fayryst felyshyp of noble knyghtes that ever 
hylde Crystyn kynge togydirs. Alas, my good knyghtes be 
slayne and gone away fro me, that now within thys two dayes 
I have loste nygh forty knyghtes and also the noble felyshyp 
of sir Launcelot and hys blood, for now I may nevermore 
holde hem togydirs with my worshyp. Now, alas, that ever 
thys warre began! 

“Now, fayre felowis,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I charge you that 
no man telle sir Gawayne of the deth of hys two brethirne, 
for I am sure,’ seyde the kynge, ‘whan he hyryth telle that 
sir Gareth ys dede, he wyll go nygh oute of hys mynde. 
M[e]rci Jesu,’ seyde the kynge, ‘why slew he sir Gaherys 
and sir Gareth? For I dare sey, as for sir Gareth, he loved 
sir Launcelot of all men erthly.’ 

‘That ys trouth,’ seyde som knyghtes, ‘but they were 
slayne in the hurlynge, as sir Launcelot thrange in the 
thyckyst of the prees. And as they were unarmed, he smote 
them and wyst nat whom that he smote, and so unhappely 
they were slayne.’ 

‘Well,’ seyde Arthure, ‘the deth of them woll cause the 
grettist mortall warre that ever was, for | am sure that whan 
sir Gawayne knowyth hereoff that sir Gareth ys slayne, I 
shall never have reste of hym tyll I have destroyed sir Launce- 
lottys kynne and hymselff bothe, othir ellis he to destroy me. 
And therefore,’ seyde the kynge, ‘wyte you well, my harte 
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was never so hevy as hit ys now. And much more I am 
soryar for my good knyghtes losse than for the losse of my 
fayre quene; for quenys I myght have inow, but such a 
felyship of good knyghtes shall never be togydirs in no 
company. And now I dare sey,’ seyde kynge Arthur, ‘there 
was never Crystyn kynge that ever hylde such a felyshyp 
togydyrs. And alas, that ever sir Launcelot and I shulde be 
at debate! A, Aggravayne, Aggravayne!’ seyde the kynge, 
‘Jesu forgyff hit thy soule, for thyne evyll wyll that thou 
haddist and sir Mordred, thy brothir, unto sir Launcelot 
hath caused all this sorow.’ 

And ever amonge thes complayntes the kynge wepte and 
sowned. 

Than cam there one to sir Gawayne and tolde [hym] how 
the quene was lad away with sir Launcelot, and nygh a four- 
and-twenty knyghtes slayne. 

‘A, Jesu, save me my two brethirn!’ seyde sir Gawayne, 
‘For full well wyst I,’ sayde sir Gawayne, ‘that sir Launcelot 
wolde rescow her, othir ellis he wolde dye in that fylde; and 
to say the trouth he were nat of worshyp but if he had 
rescowed the quene, insomuch as she shulde have be brente 
for his sake. And as in that,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘he hath 
done but knyghtly, and as I wolde have done myselff and 
I had stonde in lyke case. But where ar my brethirn?’ seyde 
sir Gawayne, ‘I mervayle that I se nat of them.’ 

Than seyde that man, “Truly, sir Gaherys and sir Gareth 
be slayne.’ 

‘Jesu deffende!’ seyd sir Gawayne. ‘For all thys worlde I 
wolde nat that they were slayne, and in especiall my good 
brothir sir Gareth.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde the man, ‘he ys slayne, and that ys grete pité.’ 

“Who slew hym?’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

“Sir Launcelot,’ seyde the man, ‘slew hem both.’ 

“That may I nat beleve,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that ever he 
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slew my good brother sir Gareth, for I dare say my brothir 
loved hym bettir than me and all hys brethirn and the kynge 
bothe. Also I dare say, an sir Launcelot had desyred my 
brothir sir Gareth with hym, he wolde have ben with hym 
ayenste the kynge and us all. And therefore I may never be- 
lyeve that sir Launcelot slew my brethern.’ 

‘Veryly, sir,’ seyde the man, ‘hit ys noysed that he slew hym.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘now ys my joy gone!’ 

And than he felle downe and sowned, and longe he lay 
there as he had ben dede. And whan he arose oute of hys 
swoughe he cryed oute sorowfully and seyde, 

‘Alas!’ 

And forthwith he ran unto the kynge, criyng and wepyng, 
and seyde, 

‘A, myne uncle kynge Arthur! My good brother sir 
Gareth ys slayne, and so ys my brothir sir Gaherys, whych 
were two noble knyghtes.’ 

Than the kynge wepte and he bothe, and so they felle on 
sownynge. And whan they were revyved, than spake sir Ga- 
wayne and seyde, 

‘Sir, I woll goo and se my brother sir Gareth.’ 

‘Sir, ye may nat se hym,’ seyde the kynge, ‘for I caused 
hym to be entered and sir Gaherys bothe, for I well undir- 
stood that ye wolde make overmuche sorow, and the syght 
of sir Gareth shulde have caused youre double sorrow.’ 

‘Alas, my lorde,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘how slew he my 
brothir sir Gareth? I pray you telle me.’ 

‘Truly,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I shall tell you as hit hath bene 
tolde me: sir Launcelot slew hym and sir Gaherys both.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘they beare none armys ayenst 
hym, neyther of them bothe.’ ' 

‘I wote nat how hit was,’ seyde the kynge, “but as hit ys 
sayde, sir Launcelot slew them in the thyk prees and knew 
tham nat. And therefore lat us shape a remedy for to 
revenge their dethys.’ 
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‘My kynge, my lorde, and myne uncle,’ seyde sir Gawayne, 
‘wyte you well, now I shall make you a promyse whych I 
shall holde be my knyghthode, that frome thys day fore- 
warde I shall never fayle sir Launcelot untyll that one of us 
have slayne that othir. And therefore I requyre you, my 
lorde and kynge, dresse you unto the warres, for wyte you 
well, I woll be revenged uppon sir Launcelot; and therefore, 
as ye woll have my servyse and my love, now haste you 
thereto and assay youre frendis. For I promyse unto God,’ 
seyde sir Gawayn, ‘for the deth of my brothir, sir Gareth, I 
shall seke sir Launcelot thorowoute seven kynges realmys, 
but I shall sle hym, other ellis he shall sle me.’ 

‘Sir, ye shall nat nede to seke hym so far,’ seyde the 
kynge, ‘for as I here say, sir Launcelot woll abyde me and us 
all wythin the castell of Joyous Garde. And muche peple 
drawyth unto hym, as I here say.’ 

‘That may I ryght well belyve,’ seyde sir Gawayne; “but 
my lorde,’ he sayde, ‘assay your fryndis and I woll assay 
myne.’ 

‘Hit shall be done,’ seyde the kyng, ‘and as I suppose | 
shall be bygge inowghe to dryve hym oute of the bygyst 
toure of hys castell.’ 

So than the kynge sente lettirs and wryttis thorowoute all 
Inglonde, both the lengthe and the brede, for to assomon 
all hys knyghtes. And so unto kynge Arthure drew many 
knyghtes, deukes, and erlis, that he had a grete oste, and 
whan they were assembeled the kynge enfourmed hem how 
sir Launcelot had beraffte hym hys quene. 

Than the kynge and all hys oste made hem redy to ley 
syege aboute sir Launcelot where he lay within Joyous 
Garde. 

And anone sir Launcelot harde thereof and purveyde 
hym off many good knyghtes; "for with hym helde many 
knyghtes,’ som for hys owne sake and som for the quenys 
sake. Tchus they were on bothe partyes well furnysshed and 
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garnysshed of all maner of thynge that longed unto the 
warre. But kynge Arthurs oste was so grete that sir Launce- 
lottis oste wolde nat abyde hym in the fylde. For he was 
full lothe to do batayle ayenste the kynge; but sir Launcelot 
drew hym unto hys stronge castell with all maner of vytayle 
plenté, and as many noble men as he myght suffyse within 
the towne and the castell. 

Than cam kynge Arthure with sir Gawayne wyth a grete 
oste and leyde syge all aboute Joyus Garde, both the towne 
and the castell. And there they made stronge warre on bothe 
partyes, but in no wyse sir Launcelot wolde ryde oute [nor go 
oute] of the castell of longe tyme; and nother he wold nat 
sufhr none of hys good knyghtes to issew oute, nother of the 
towne nother of the castell, untyll fiftene wykes were paste. 

So hit felle uppon a day[e in hervest tyme] that sir Launce- 
lot loked over the wallys and spake on hyght unto kynge Ar- 
thure and to sir Gawayne: 

‘My lordis bothe, wyte you well all thys ys in vayne that 
ye make at thys syge, for here wynne ye no worshyp, but 
magré and dishonoure. For and hit lyste me to com myselff 
oute and my good knyghtes, I shulde full sone make an ende 
of thys warre.’ 

‘Com forth,’ seyde kynge Arthur unto sir Launcelot, ‘and 
thou darste, and I promyse the I shall mete the in myddis of 
thys fylde.’ 

‘God deffende me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ever I shulde 
encounter wyth the moste noble kynge that made me knyght.’ 

‘Now, fye uppon thy fayre langayge!’ seyde the kynge, 
‘for wyte thou well and truste hit, [ am thy mortall foo and 
ever woll to my deth-day; for thou haste slayne my good 
knyghtes and full noble men of my blood, that shall I never 
recover agayne. Also thou haste layne be my quene and 
holdyn her many wynters, and sytthyn, lyke a traytoure, 
taken her away fro me by fors.’ 

‘My moste noble lorde and kynge,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
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‘ye may sey what ye woll, for ye wote well wyth youreselff I 
woll nat stryve. But thereas ye say that I have slayne youre 
good knyghtes, I wote woll that I have done so, and that me 
sore repentith; but I was forced to do batayle with hem in 
savyng of my lyff, othir ellis I muste have suffrde hem to 
have slayne me. And as for my lady quene Gwenyver, 
excepte youre person of your hyghnes and my lorde sir 
Gawayne, there nys no knyght undir hevyn that dare make 
hit good uppon me that ever I was traytour unto youre 
person. And where hit please you to say that I have holdyn 
my lady, youre quene, yerys and wynters, unto that I shall 
ever make a large answere, and prove hit uppon ony knyght 
that beryth the lyff, excepte your person and sir Gawayne, 
that my lady, quene Gwenyver, ys as trew a lady unto youre 
person as ys ony lady lyvynge unto her lorde, and that woll 
I make good with my hondis. Howbehyt hit hath lyked her 
good grace to have me in favoure and cherysh me more than 
ony other knyght; and unto my power agayne I have 
deserved her love, for oftyntymes, my lorde, ye have con- 
cented that she sholde have be brente and destroyed in 
youre hete, and than hit fortuned me to do batayle for her, 
and or I departed from her adversary they confessed there 
untrouthe, and she full worsshypfully excused. And at suche 
tymes, my lorde Arthur,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye loved me 
and thanked me whan I saved your quene frome the fyre, 
and than ye promysed me for ever to be my good lorde. And 
now methynkith ye rewarde me evyll for my good servyse. 
And, my lorde, mesemyth I had loste a grete parte of my 
worshyp in my knyghthod and I had suffird my lady, youre 
quene, to have ben brente, and insomuche as she shulde 
have bene brente for my sake; for sytthyn I have done 
batayles for youre quene in other quarels than in myne owne 
quarell, mesemyth now I had more ryght to do batayle for 
her in her ryght quarell. And therefore, my good and 
gracious lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘take your quene unto 
youre good grace, for she ys both tru and good.’ 
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‘Fy on the, false recreayed knyght!’ seyde sir Gawayn. 
‘For I lat the wyte: my lorde, myne uncle kynge Arthur shall 
have hys quene and the bothe magré thy vysayge, and sle you 
bothe and save you whether hit please hym.’ 

‘Hit may well be,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘but wyte thou 
well, my lorde sir Gawayne, and me lyste to com oute of thys 
castell ye shuld wyn me and the quene more harder than 
ever ye wan a stronge batayle.’ 

“Now, fy on thy proude wordis!’ seyde sir Gawayne. ‘As 
for my lady the quene, wyte thou well, I woll never say [of] 
her shame. But thou, false and recrayde knyght,’ seyde sir 
Gawayne, ‘what cause haddist thou to sle my good brother 
sir Gareth that loved the more than me and all my kynne? 
And alas, thou madist hym knyght thyne owne hondis! Why 
slewest thou hym that loved the so well?’ 

‘For to excuse me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘hit boteneth me 
nat, but by Jesu, and by the feyth that I owghe unto the 
hyghe Order of Knyghthode, I wolde with as a good a wyll 
have slayne my nevew, sir Bors de Ganys, [at that tyme]. 
And alas, that ever I was so unhappy’, seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘that I had nat seyne sir Gareth and sir Gaherys!’ 

‘Thou lyest, recrayed knyght,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘thou 
slewyste hem in the despite of me. And therefore wyte thou 
well, sir Launcelot, I shall make warre uppon the, and all the 
whyle that I may lyve be thyne enemy!’ 

‘That me repentes,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for well I undir- 
stonde hit boteneth me nat to seke none accordemente whyle 
ye, sir Gawayne, ar so myschevously sett. And if ye were nat, 
I wolde nat doute to have the good grace of my lorde kynge 
Arthure.’ 

‘I leve well, false recrayed knyght, for thou haste many 
longe dayes overlad me and us all, and destroyed many of 
oure good knyghtes.’ 

‘Sir, ye say as hit pleasith you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘yet 
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may hit never be seyde on me and opynly preved that ever I 
be forecaste of treson slew no goode knyght as ye, my lorde 
sir Gawayne, have done; and so ded I never but in my def- 
fence, that I was dryven thereto in savyng of my lyff.’ 

‘A, thou false knyght,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘that thou 
menyst by sir Lamorak. But wyte thou well, I slew hym!’ 

‘Sir, ye slew hym nat youreselff,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for 
hit had ben overmuch for you, for he was one of the beste 
knyghtes crystynde of his ayge. And hit was grete pité of hys 
deth!’ 

‘Well, well, sir Launcelot,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘sytthyn 
thou enbraydyst me of sir Lamorak, wyte thou well I shall 
never leve the tyll I have the at suche avayle that thou shalt 
nat ascape my hondis.’ 

‘I truste you well inowgh,’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘And ye 
may gete me, I gett but lytyll mercy.’ 

But the Freynshe booke seyth kynge Arthur wolde have 
takyn hys quene agayne and to have bene accorded with sir 
Launcelot, but sir Gawayne wolde nat sufhr hym by no 
maner of meane. And so sir Gawayne made many men to 
blow uppon sir Launcelot, and so all at onys they called hym 
‘false recrayed knyght’. 

But whan sir Bors de Ganys, sir Ector de Marys and sir 
Lyonell harde thys outecry they called unto them sir Palo- 
mydes and sir Lavayne an sir Urré wyth many mo knyghtes 
of their bloode, and all they wente unto sir Launcelot and 
seyde thus: 

‘My lorde, wyte you well we have grete scorne of the 
grete rebukis that we have harde sir Gawayne sey unto you; 
wherefore we pray you and charge you as ye woll have oure 
servyse, kepe us no lenger wythin thys wallis, for we lat you 
wete playnly we woll ryde into the fylde and do batayle 
wyth hem. For ye fare as a man that were aferde, and for all 
their fayre speche hit woll nat avayle you, for wyte you well 
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sir Gawayne woll nevir suffir you to accorde wyth kynge 
Arthur. And therefore fyght for youre lyff and ryght, and 
[ye] dare.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for to ryde oute of thys 
castell and to do batayle I am full lothe.’ 

Than sir Launcelot spake on hyght unto kyng Arthur and 
sir Gawayne: 

‘My lorde, I requyre you and beseche you, sytthyn that I 
am thus requyred and conjoured to ryde into the fylde, that 
neyther you, my lorde kyng Arthur, nother you, sir Gawayne, 
com nat into the fylde.’ 

“What shall we do?’ than seyde sir Gawayne. ‘Is nat thys 
the kynges quarell to fyght wyth the? And also hit ys my 
quarell to fyght wyth the because of the dethe of my brothir, 
sir Gareth.’ 

“Than muste I nedys unto batayle,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 
“Now wyte you well, my lorde Arthur and sir Gawayne, ye 
woll repent hit whansomever I do batayle wyth you.’ 

And so than they departed eythir frome othir; and than 
aythir party made hem redy on the morne for to do batayle, 
and grete purveyaunce was made on bothe sydys. And sir 
Gawayne lat purvey many knyghtes for to wayte uppon sir 
Launcelot for to oversette hym and to sle hym. And on the 
morn at underne kynge Arthure was redy in the fylde with 
three grete ostys. 

And than sir Launcelottis felyshyp com oute at the three 
gatis in full good aray; and sir Lyonell cam in the formyst 
batayle, and sir Launcelot cam in the myddyll, and sir Bors 
com oute at the thirde gate. And thus they cam in order and 
rule as full noble knyghtes. And ever sir Launcelot charged 
all hys knyghtes in ony wyse to save kynge Arthure and 
sir Gawayne. 

Than cam forth sir Gawayne frome the kyngis oste and 
profirde to juste. And sir Lyonel was a fyers knyght, and 
lyghtly he encountred with hym, and there sir Gawayne 
smote sir Lyonell thorowoute the body, that he daysshed to 
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the erth lyke as he had ben dede. And than sir Ector de 
Marys and other mo bare hym into the castell. 

And anone there began a grete stowre and much people 
were slayne; and ever sir Launcelot ded what he myght to 
save the people on kynge Arthurs party. For sir Bors and 
sir Palomydes and sir Safir overthrew many knyghts, for 
they were dedely knyghtes, and sir Blamour de Ganys and 
sir Bleoberys, wyth sir Bellyngere le Bewse, thes six knyghtes 
ded much harme. And ever was kynge Arthur aboute sir 
Launcelot to have slayne hym, and ever sir Launcelot 
suffird hym and wolde nat stryke agayne. So sir Bors en- 
countirde wyth kynge Arthur, and sir Bors smote hym, and 
so he alyght and drew hys swerde and seyd to sir Launcelot, 

‘Sir, shall I make an ende of thys warre?’ (For he mente 
to have slayne hym.) 

‘Nat so hardy,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘uppon payne of thy 
hede, that thou touch hym no more! For I woll never se that 
moste noble kynge that made me knyght nother slayne nor 
shamed.’ 

And therewithall sir Launcelot alyght of hys horse and 
toke up the kynge and horsed hym agayne, and seyd thus: 

‘My lorde the kynge, for Goddis love, stynte thys stryff, 
for ye gette here no worshyp and I wolde do myne utteraunce. 
But allwayes I forbeare you, and ye nor none off youres for- 
beryth nat me. And therefore, my lorde, I pray you remem- 
bir what I have done in many placis, and now am I evyll 
rewarded.’ 

So whan kynge Arthur was on horsebak he loked on sir 
Launcelot; than the teerys braste oute of hys yen, thynkyng 
of the grete curtesy that was in sir Launcelot more than in 
ony other man. And therewith the kynge rod hys way and 
myght no lenger beholde hym, saiyng to hymselff, ‘Alas, 
alas, that ‘ever’ yet thys warre began!’ 

And than aythir party of the batayles wythdrew them to 
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repose them, and buryed the dede and serched the wounded 
men, and leyde to their woundes soffte salves; and thus they 
endured that nyght tylle on the morne. And on the morne 
by undirn they made them redy to do batayle, and than sir 
Bors lad the vawarde. 

So uppon the morn there cam sir Gawayne, as brym as 
ony boore, wyth a grete spere in hys honde. And whan sir 
Bors saw hym he thought to revenge hys brother, sir Lyonell, 
of the despite sir Gawayne gaff hym the other day. Andso,as 
they that knew aythir other, feautred their spearis, and with 
all their myght of their horsis and themselff so fyersly they 
mette togydirs and so felonsly that aythir bare other thorow, 
and so they felle bothe to the bare erthe. 

And than the batayle joyned, and there was much slaughter 
on bothe partyes. Than sir Launcelot rescowed sir Bors and 
sent hym into the castell, but neyther sir Gawayne nother 
sir Bors dyed nat of their woundis, for they were well holpyn. 

Than sir Lavayne and sir Urré prayde sir Launcelot to do 
hys payne and feyght as they do: ‘For we se that ye forbeare 
and spare, and that doth us much harme. And therefore we 
pray you spare nat youre enemyes no more than they do you.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I have no harte to fyght 
ayenste my lorde Arthur, for ever mesemyth I do nat as me 
ought to do.’ 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Palomydes, ‘thoughe ye spare them, 
never so much all thys day they woll can you thanke; and yf 
they may gete you at avayle ye ar but a dede man.’ 

So than sir Launcelot undirstoode that they seyde hym 
trouthe. Than he strayned hymselff more than he ded to- 
forehonde, and bycause of hys nevew, sir Bors, was sore 
wounded he payned hymselff the more. And so within a 
lytyll whyle, by evynsong tyme, sir Launcelottis party the 
bettir stood, for their horsis wente in blood paste the fytt- 
lokkes, there were so many people slayne. 
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And than for verry pité sir Launcelot withhylde hys 
knyghtes and suffird kynge Arthurs party to withdraw them 
insyde. And so he withdrew hys meyny into the castell, and 
aythir partyes buryed the dede and put salve unto the 
wounded men. So whan sir Gawayne was hurte, they on 
kynge Arthurs party were nat so orgulus as they were tofore- 
honde to do batayle. 

So of thys warre that was betwene kynge Arthure and sir 
Launcelot hit was noysed thorow all Crystyn realmys, and so 
hit cam at the laste by relacion unto the Pope. And than the 
Pope toke a consideracion of the grete goodnes of kynge 
Arthur and of the hyghe proues off sir Launcelot, that was 
called the moste nobelyst knyght of the worlde. Wherefore 
the Pope called unto hym a noble clerke that at that tyme 
was there presente (the Freynshe boke seyth hit was the 
Bysshop of Rochester), and the Pope gaff [hym bulles] undir 
leade, and sente hem unto the kynge, chargyng hym uppon 
payne of entirdytynge of all Inglonde that he take hys 
quene agayne and accorde with sir Launcelot. 

So whan thys Bysshop was com unto Carlyle he shewed 
the kynge hys bullys, and whan the kynge undirstode them 
he wyste nat what to do: but full fayne he wolde have bene 
acorded with sir Launcelot, but sir Gawayn wolde nat sufhr 
hym. But to have the quene he thereto agreed, but in no 
wyse he wolde sufhr the kynge to accorde with sir Launcelot; 
but as for the quene, he consented. So the Bysshop had of 
the kynge hys grete seale and hys assuraunce, as he was 
a trew and anoynted kynge, that sir Launcelot shulde go 
sauff and com sauff, and that the quene shulde nat be seyde 
unto of the kynge, nother of none other, for nothynge 
done of tyme paste. And of all thes appoyntementes the 
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Bysshop brought with hym sure wrytynge to shew unto sir 
Launcelot. 

So whan the Bysshop was com to Joyous Garde, there he 
shewed sir Launcelot how he cam frome the Pope with wryt- 
ynge unto kyng Arthuranduntohym. And there hetoldehym 
the perelis, gyff he wythhelde the quene frome the kynge. 

‘Sir, hit was never in my thought’, seyde sir Launcelot, ‘to 
withholde the quene frome my lorde Arthur, but I kepe her 
for thys cause: insomuche as she shulde have be brente for 
my sake, mesemed hit was my parte to save her lyff and put 
her from that daunger tyll bettir recover myght com. And 
now I thanke God,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that the Pope hathe 
made he[r] pease. For God knowyth,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘I woll be a thousandefolde more gladder to brynge her 
agayne than ever | was of her takyng away, wyth thys I may 
be sure to com sauff and go sauff, and that the quene shall 
have her lyberté, and never for nothyng that hath be sur- 
mysed afore thys tyme that she never frome thys stonde in 
no perell. For ellis,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I dare adventure 
me to kepe her frome an harder showre than ever yet I had.’ 

‘Sir, hit shall nat nede you’, seyde the Bysshop, ‘to drede 
thus muche, for wyte yow well, the Pope muste be obeyed, 
and hit were nat the Popis worshyp nother my poure honesté 
to know you distressed nother the quene, nother in perell 
nother shamed.’ 

And than he shewed sir Launcelot all hys wrytynge bothe 
frome the Pope and kynge Arthure. 

‘Thys ys sure ynow,’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘For full well I 
dare truste my lordys owne wrytyng and hys seale, for he was 
never shamed of hys promyse. Therefore,’ seyde sir Laun- 
celot unto the Bysshop, ‘ye shall ryde unto the kynge afore 
and recommaunde me unto hys good grace, and lat hym have 
knowlecchynge that the same day eyght dayes, by the grace 
of God, I myselff shall brynge the quene unto hym. And than 
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sey ye to my moste redouted kynge that I woll sey largely 
for the quene, that I shall none excepte for drede nother 
for feare but the kynge hymselff and my lorde sir Gawayne; 
and that ys for the kyngis love more than for hymselff.’ 

So the Bysshop departed and cam to the kynge to Carle- 
hyll, and tolde hym all how sir Launcelot answerd hym; 
so that made the teares falle oute at the kyngis yen. Than sir 
Launcelot purveyed hym an hondred knyghtes, and all well 
clothed in grene velvet, and their horsis trapped in the same 
to the heelys, and every knyght hylde a braunche of olyff in 
hys honde in tokenyng of pees. And the quene had four- 
and-twenty jantillwomen folowyng her in the same wyse. 
And sir Launcelot had twelve coursers folowyng hym, and 
on every courser sate a yonge jantylman; and all they were 
arayed in whyght velvet with sarpis of golde aboute their 
quarters, and the horse trapped in the same wyse down to the 
helys, wyth many owchys, isette with stonys and perelys in 
golde, to the numbir of a thousande. And in the same wyse 
was the quene arayed, and sir Launcelot in the same, of 
whyght clothe of golde tyssew. 

And ryght so as ye have herde, as the Freynshe booke 
makyth mencion, he rode with the quene frome Joyus 
Garde to Carlehyll. And so sir Launcelot rode thorowoute 
Carlehylle, and so into the castell, that all men myght beholde 
hem. And there was many a wepyng ien. 

And than sir Launcelot hymselff alyght and voyded hys 
horse, and toke adowne the quene, and so lad her where 
kyng Arthur was in hys seate; and sir Gawayne sate afore 
hym, and many other grete lordys. 

So whan sir Launcelot saw the kynge and sir Gawayne, 
than he lad the quene by the arme, and than he kneled downe 
and the quene bothe. Wyte you well, than was there many 
a bolde knyght wyth kynge Arthur that wepte as tendirly as 
they had seyne all their kynne dede afore them! 
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So the kynge sate stylle and seyde no worde. And whan 
sir Launcelot saw hys countenaunce he arose up and pulled 
up the quene with hym, and thus he seyde full knyghtly: 

‘My moste redouted kynge, ye shall undirstonde, by the 
Popis commaundemente and youres I have brought to you 
my lady the quene, as ryght requyryth. And if there be ony 
knyght, of what degré that ever he be off, except your per- 
son, that woll sey or dare say but that she ys trew and clene 
to you, | here myselff, sir Launcelot du Lake, woll make hit 
good uppon hys body that she ys a trew lady unto you. 

‘But, sir, lyars ye have lystened, and that hath caused 
grete debate betwyxte you and me. For tyme hath bene, my 
lorde Arthur, that [y]e were gretly pleased with me whan 
I ded batayle for my lady, youre quene; and full well ye 
know, my moste noble kynge, that she hathe be put to grete 
wronge or thys tyme. And sytthyn hyt pleased you at many 
tymys that I shulde feyght for her, therefore mesemyth, my 
good lorde, I had more cause to rescow her from the fyer 
whan she sholde have ben brente for my sake. 

‘For they that tolde you tho talys were lyars, and so hit 
felle uppon them: for by lyklyhode, had nat the myght of 
God bene with me, I myght never have endured with 
fourtene knyghtes, and they armed and afore purposed, 
and I unarmed and nat purposed; for I was sente unto my 
lady, youre quyne, I wote nat for what cause, but I was nat so 
sone within the chambir dore but anone sir Aggravayne and 
sir Mordred called me traytoure and false recrayed knyght.’ 

‘Be my fayth, they called the ryght!’ seyde sir Gawayne. 

‘My lorde, sir Gawayne,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘in their 
quarell they preved nat hemselff the beste, nother tn the 
ryght.’ 

yEWell, well, sir Launcelot,’ seyde the kynge, ‘I have gyvyn 
you no cause to do to meas ye have done, for I have worshipt 
you and youres more than ony othir knyghtes.’ 
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‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘so ye be nat displeased, 
ye shall undirstonde that I and myne have done you oftyn- 
tymes bettir servyse than ony othir knyghtes have done, in 
many dyverce placis; and where ye have bene full ha[r]d 
bestadde dyvers tymes, I have rescowed you frome many 
daungers; and ever unto my power I was glad to please you 
and my lorde sir Gawayne. In justis and in turnementis and 
in batayles set, bothe on horsebak and on foote, I have 
oftyn rescowed you, and you, my lorde sir Gawayne, and 
many mo of youre knyghtes in many dyvers placis. 

‘For now I woll make avaunte,’ seyde sir Launcelot. ‘I 
woll that ye all wyte that as yet I founde never no maner of 
knyght but that I was over harde for hym and I had done 
myne utteraunce, God graunte mercy! Howbehit I have be 
macched with good knyghtes, as sir Trystram and sir 
Lamorak, but ever I had favoure unto them and a demyng 
what they were. And I take God to recorde, I never was 
wrothe nor gretly hevy wyth no good knyght and I saw hym 
besy and aboute to wyn worshyp; and glad I was ever whan 
I founde a good knyght that myght onythynge endure me on 
horsebak and on foote. Howbehit sir Carados of the Dolerous 
Toure was a full noble knyght and a passynge stronge man, 
and that wote ye, my lorde sir Gawayne; for he myght well 
be called a noble knyght whan he be fyne fors pulled you oute 
of your sadyll and bounde you overthwarte afore hym to hys 
sadyll-bow. And there, my lorde sir Gawayne, I rescowed 
you and slew hym afore your syght. Also I founde youre 
brothir, sir Gaherys, and sir Terquyn ledyng hym bounden 
afore hym; and there also I rescowed youre brothir and slew 
sir Terquyn and delyverde three score and four of my lorde 
Arthurs knyghtes oute of hys preson. And now I dare sey,’ 
seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I mette never wyth so stronge a knyght 
nor so well-fyghtyng as was sir Carados and sir Tarquyn, 
for they and I faught to the uttermest. 
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‘And therefore,’ seyde sir Launcelot unto sir Gawayne, 
‘mesemyth ye ought of ryght to remembir this; for, and 
I myght have youre good wyll, I wold truste to God for to 
have my lorde Arthurs good grace.’ 

‘Sir, the kynge may do as he wyll,’ seyde sir Gawayne, 
“but wyte thou well, sir Launcelot, thou and I shall never be 
accorded whyle we lyve, for thou hast slayne three of my 
brethyrn. And two of hem thou slew traytourly and pite- 
uously, for they bare none harneys ayenste the, nother none 
wold do.’ 

‘Sir, God wolde they had ben armed,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘for than had they ben on lyve. And [wete you well, sir Ga- 
wayne, as] for Gareth, I loved no kynnesman I had more 
than I loved hym, and ever whyle I lyve,’ seyde sir Launce- 
lot, “I woll bewayle sir Gareth hys dethe, nat all only for the 
grete feare I have of you, but for many causys whych causyth 
me to be sorowfull. One is that I made hym knyght; another 
ys, I wote well he loved me aboven all othir knyghtes; and 
the third ys, he was passyng noble and trew, curteyse and 
jantill and well-condicionde. The fourthe ys, I wyste well, 
anone as I harde that sir Gareth was dede, I knew well that 
I shulde never aftir have youre love, my lorde sir Gawayne, 
but everlastyng warre betwyxt us. And also I wyste well 
that ye wolde [cause] my noble lorde kynge Arthur for ever 
to be my mortall foo. And as Jesu be my helpe, and be my 
knyghthode, I slewe never sir Gareth nother hys brother be 
my wyllynge, but alas that ever they were unarmed that 
unhappy day! 

‘But this much I shall offir me to you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
af hit may please the kyngis good grace and you, my lorde 
sir Gawayne: I shall firste begyn at Sandwyche, and there I 
shall go in my shearte, bare-foote; and at every ten myles 
ende I shall founde and gar make an house of relygion, of 
what order that ye woll assygne me, with an holé covente, to 
synge and rede day and nyght in especiall for sir Gareth sake 
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and sir Gaherys. And thys shall I perfourme [from Sandwyche 
unto Carlyle; and every house shall have suffycyent lyvelod. 
And thys shall I perfourme] whyle that I have ony lyvelod in 
Crystyndom, and there ys none of all thes religious placis 
but they shall be perfourmed, furnysshed and garnysshed 
with all thyngis as an holy place ought to be. And thys were 
fayrar and more holyar and more perfyte to their soulis than 
ye, my moste noble kynge, and you, sir Gawayne, to warre 
uppon me, for thereby shall ye gete none avayle.’ 

Than all the knyghtes and ladyes that were there wepte as 
they were madde, and the tearys felle on kynge Arthur hys 
chekis. 

‘Sir Launcelot,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I have ryght well 
harde thy langayge and thy grete profhrs. But wyte thou 
well, lat the kynge do as hit pleasith hym, I woll never for- 
gyff the my brothirs dethe, and in especiall the deth of my 
brothir sir Gareth. And if myne uncle, kynge Arthur, wyll 
accorde wyth the, he shall loose my servys, for wyte thou 
well,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘thou arte bothe false to the kynge 
and to me.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘he beryth nat the lyff that may 
make hit good! And ye, sir Gawayne, woll charge me with 
so hyghe a thynge, ye muste pardone me, for than nedis must 
I answere you.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘we ar paste that as at thys 
tyme, and that causyth the Pope, for he hath charged myne 
uncle the kynge that he shall take agayne his quene and to 
accorde wyth the, sir Launcelot, as for thys season, and there- 
fore thou shalt go sauff as thou com. But in this londe thou 
shalt nat abyde paste a fiftene dayes, such somons I gyff 
the, for so the kynge and we were condescended and ac- 
corded ar thoucam. And ellis,’ seyde sir Gawayn, ‘wyte thou 
well, thou shulde nat a comyn here but if hit were magré 
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thyne hede. And if hit were nat for the Popis commaunde- 
ment,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘I shulde do batayle with the myne 
owne hondis, body for body, and preve hit uppon the that 
thou haste ben both false unto myne uncle, kynge Arthur, 
and to me bothe; and that shall I preve on thy body, whan 
thou arte departed fro hense, wheresomever that I fynde the!’ 

Than sir Launcelotte syghed, and therewith the tearys 
felle on hys chekys, and than he seyde thus: 

‘Moste nobelyst Crysten realme, whom I have loved 
aboven all othir realmys! And in the I have gotyn a grete 
parte of my worshyp, and now that I shall departe in thys 
wyse, truly me repentis that ever I cam in thys realme, that 
I shulde be thus shamefully banysshyd, undeserved and 
causeles! But fortune ys so varyaunte, and the wheele so 
mutable, that there ys no constaunte abydynge. And that 
may be preved by many olde cronycles, as of noble Ector of 
Troy and Alysaunder, the myghty conquerroure, and many 
mo other: whan they were moste in her royalté, they alyght 
passyng lowe. And so faryth hit by me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, 
‘for in thys realme I had worshyp, and be me and myne all 
the hole Rounde Table hath bene encreced more in worshyp, 
by me and myne, than ever hit was by ony of you all. 

‘And therefore wyte thou well, sir Gawayne, 1 may lyve 
uppon my londis as well as ony knyght that here ys. And yf 
ye, my moste redoutted kynge, woll com uppon my londys 
with sir Gawayne to warre uppon me, I muste endure you as 
well as I may. But as to you, sir Gawayne, if that ye com 
there, I pray you charge me nat wyth treson nother felony, 
for and ye do, I muste answere you.’ 

‘Do thou thy beste,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘and therefore 
hyghe the faste that thou were gone! And wyte thou well 
we shall sone com aftir, and breke th[e] strengyst castell that 
thou hast, uppon thy hede!’ 

‘Hyt shall nat nede that,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for and I 
were as orgulous sette as ye ar, wyte you well I shulde mete 
you in myddys of the fylde.’ 
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‘Make thou no more langayge,’ seyde sir Gawayne, “but 
delyvir the quene from the, and pyke the lyghtly oute of thys 
courte!’ 

‘Well,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘and I had wyste of thys 
shortecomyng, I wolde a advysed me twyse or that I had 
com here. For and the quene had be so dere unto me as ye 
noyse her, I durste have kepte her frome the felyshyp of the 
beste knyghtes undir hevyn.’ 

And than sir Launcelot seyde unto quene Gwenyver in 
hyryng of the kynge and hem all, 

‘Madame, now | muste departe from you and thys noble 
felyshyp for ever. And sytthyn hit ys so, I besech you to pray 
for me, and I shall pray for you. And telle ye me, and if ye be 
harde bestad by ony false tunges, but lyghtly, my good lady, 
sende me worde; and if ony knyghtes hondys undir the 
hevyn may delyver you by batayle, I shall delyver you.’ 

And therewithall sir Launcelot kyssed the quene, and than 
he seyde all opynly, 

‘Now lat se whatsomever he be in thys place that dare sey 
the quene ys nat trew unto my lorde Arthur, lat se who woll 
speke and he dare speke.’ 

And therewith he brought the quene to the kynge, and 
than sir Launcelot toke hys leve and departed. And there 
was nother kynge, duke, erle, barowne, nor knyght, lady nor 
jantyllwoman, but all they wepte as people oute of mynde, 
excepte sir Gawayne. And whan thys noble knyght sir 
Launcelot toke his horse to ryde oute of Carlehyll, there was 
sobbyng and wepyng for pure dole of hys departynge. 

And so he toke his way to Joyous Garde, and than ever 
afftir he called hit the “Dolerous [Garde]’. And thus departed 
sir Launcelot frome the courte for ever. 

And so whan he cam to Joyous Garde he called hys 
felyshyp unto hym and asked them what they wolde do. 
Than they answerde all holé togydirs with one voyce, they 
wold do as he wolde do. 

‘Than, my fayre felowys,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I muste 
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departe oute of thys moste noble realme. And now I shall 
departe, hit grevyth me sore, for I shall departe with no 
worship; fo[r] a fleymed man departith never oute of a 
realme with no worship. And that ys to me grete hevynes, 
for ever I feare aftir my dayes that men shall cronycle uppon 
me that I was fleamed oute of thys londe. And ellis, my 
fayre lordis, be ye sure, and I had nat drad shame, my lady 
quene Gwenyvere and I| shulde never have departed.’ 

Than spake noble knyghtes, as sir Palomydes and sir 
Saffyr, hys brothir, and sir Bellynger le Bewse, and sir Urré 
with sir Lavayne, with many other: 

‘Sir, and ye woll so be disposed to abyde in thys londe we 
woll never fayle you; and if ye lyste nat abyde in thys londe, 
there ys none of the good knyghtes that here be that woll 
fayle you, for many causis. One ys, all we that be nat of your 
bloode shall never be wellcom unto the courte. And sytthyn 
hit lyked us to take a parte with you in youre distres in this 
realme, wyte you well hit shall lyke us as well to go in othir 
contreyes with you and there to take suche parte as ye do.’ 

‘My fayre lordys,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I well undirstond 
you, and as I can, I thanke you. And ye shall undirstonde, 
suche lyvelode as I am borne unto I shall departe with you 
in thys maner of wyse: that ys for to say, I shall departe all 
my lyvelode and all my londis frely amonge you, and my- 
selff woll have as lytyll as ony of you; for, have I sufficiaunte 
that may longe unto my person, I woll aske none other 
ryches nother aray. And I truste to God to maynteyne you 
on my londys as well as ever ye were maynteyned..’ 

Than spake all the knyghtes at onys: “Have he shame that 
woll leve you! For we all undirstonde, in thys realme [woll 
be no] quyett, but ever debate and stryff, now the felyshyp 
of the Rounde Table ys brokyn. For by the noble felyshyp of 
the Rounde Table was kynge Arthur upborne, and by their 
nobeles the kynge and all the realme was ever in quyet and 
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reste. And a grete parte’, they sayde all, ‘was because of 
youre moste nobeles, sir Launcelot.’ 

‘Now, truly I thanke you all of youre good sayinge! _How- 
behit I wote well that in me was nat all the stabilité of thys 
realme, but in that I myght I ded my dever. And well Iam 
sure I knew many rebellyons in my dayes that by me and 
myne were peased; and that I trow we all shall here of in 
shorte space, and that me sore repentith. For ever I drede 
me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that sir Mordred woll make 
trouble, for he ys passyng envyous and applyeth hym muche 
to trouble.’ 

And so they were accorded to departe wyth sir Launcelot 
to hys landys. And to make shorte thys tale, they trussed and 
payed all that wolde aske them; and holé an hondred knyghtes 
departed with sir Launcelot at onys, and made their avowis 
they wolde never leve hym for weale ne for woo. 

Andso they shypped at Cardyff, and sayled unto Benwyke: 
som men calle hit Bayan and som men calle hit Beawme, 
where the wyne of Beawme ys. But say the sothe, sir 
Launcelott and hys neveawis was lorde of all Fraunce and of 
all the londis that longed unto Fraunce; he and hys kynrede 
rejoysed hit all thorow sir Launcelottis noble proues. 

And than he stuffed and furnysshed and garnysshed all 
his noble townys and castellis. Than all the people of th[{o] 
landis cam unto sir Launcelot on foote and hondis. And so 
whan he had stabelysshed all those contreyes, he shortly 
called a parlement; and there he crowned sir Lyonell kynge 
off Fraunce, and sir Bors he crowned hym kynge of all kyng 
Claudas londis, and sir Ector de Marys, sir Launcelottis 
yonger brother, he crowned hym kynge of Benwyke and 
kynge of all Gyan, whych was sir Launcelottis owne londys. 
And he made sir Ector prynce of them all. 

And thus he departed hys londis and avaunced all hys 
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noble knyghtes. And firste he avaunced them off hys blood, 
as sir Blamour, he made hym duke of Lymosyn in Gyan, and 
sir Bleoberys, he made hym duke of Payters. And sir Gaha- 
lantyne, he made hym deuke of Overn; and sir Galyodyn, 
he made hym deuke of Sentonge; and sir Galyhud, he 
made hym erle of Perygot; and sir Menaduke, he made hym 
erle of Roerge; and sir Vyllars the Valyaunt, he made hym 
erle of Bearne; and sir Hebes le Renownes, he made hym erle 
of Comange; and sir Lavayne, he made hym erle of Army- 
nake; and sir Urré, he made hym erle of Estrake; and sir 
Neroveus, he made hym erle of Pardyak; and sir Pleno- 
ryus, he made hym erle of Foyse; and sir Selyses of the 
Dolerous Toure, he made hym erle of Ma(r)sank; and sir 
Melyas de le Ile, he made hym erle of Tursanke; and sir 
Bellyngere le Bewse, he made hym erle of the Lawundis; and 
sir Palomydes, he made hym deuke of Provynce; and sir 
Safir, he made hym deuke of Landok. And sir Clegys, he 
gaff hym the erle[dome] of Agente; and sir Sadok, he gaff 
hym the erledom of Sarlat; and sir Dynas le Senesciall, he 
made hym deuke of Angeoy; and sir Clarrus, he made hym 
duke of Normandy. 

Thus sir Launcelot rewarded hys noble knyghtes, and 
many mo that mesemyth hit were to longe to rehers. 
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“= CHAPTER IX = 


OF THE SORROW AND LAMENTATION OF KING ARTHUR 
FORE T HE DEAT HeORHlS NEPHEWS AND OTHERsGOOD 
KNIGHTS, AND ALSO FOR THE QUEEN, HIS WIFE. 


oO turn we again unto King Arthur, that when it was told him 

how and in what manner of wise the queen was taken away 
from the fire, and when he heard of the death of his noble knights, 
and in especial of Sir Gaheris and Sir Gareth’s death, then the king 
swooned for pure sorrow. And when he awoke of his swoon, then 
he said: Alas, that ever ] bare crown upon my head ! for now have 
I lost the fairest fellowship of noble knights that ever held Christian 
king together. Alas, my good knights be slain away from me: now 
within these two days I have lost forty knights, and also the noble 
fellowship of Sir Launcelot and his blood, for now I may never hold 
them together no more with my worship. Alas that ever this war 
began. Now fair fellows, said the king, | charge you that no man 
tell Sir Gawaine of the death of his two brethren; for I am sure, 
said the king, when Sir Gawaine heareth tell that Sir Gareth is dead 
he will go nigh out of his mind. Mercy Jesu, said the king, why 
slew he Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris, for I dare say as for Sir Gareth 
he loved Sir Launcelot above all men earthly. That is truth, said 
some knights, but they were slain in the hurtling as Sir Launcelot 
thrang in the thick of the press; and as they were unarmed he 
smote them and wist not whom that he smote, and so unhappily 
they were slain. The death of them, said Arthur, will cause the 
greatest mortal war that ever was; | am sure, wist Sir Gawaine that 
Sir Gareth were slain, I should never have rest of him till I had 
destroyed Sir Launcelot’s kin and himself both, outher else he to 
destroy me. And therefore, said the king, wit you well my heart 
was never so heavy as it is now, and much more I am sorrier for 
my good knights’ loss than for the loss of my fair queen; for queens 
I might have enow, but such a fellowship of good knights shall 
never be together in no company. And now I dare say, said King 


Arthur, there was never Christian king held such a fellowship 
together; and alas that ever Sir Launcelot and I should be at debate. 
Ah Agravaine, Agravaine, said the king, Jesu forgive it thy soul, 
for thine evil will, that thou and thy brother Sir Mordred hadst 
unto Sir Launcelot, hath caused all this sorrow: and ever among 
these complaints the king wept and swooned. 

Then there came one unto Sir Gawaine, and told him how the 
queen was led away with Sir Launcelot, and nigh a twenty-four 
knights slain. O Jesu defend my brethren, said Sir Gawaine, for full 
well wist I that Sir Launcelot would rescue her, outher else he 
would die in that field; and to say the truth he had not been a man 
of worship had he not rescued the queen that day, insomuch she 
should have been brent for his sake. And as in that, said Sir 
Gawaine, he hath done but knightly, and as I would have done 
myself an I had stood in like case. But where are my brethren? said 
Sir Gawaine, I marvel I hear not of them. Truly, said that man, Sir 
Gareth and Sir Gaheris be slain. Jesu defend, said Sir Gawaine, for 
all the world I would not that they were slain, and in especial my 
good brother, Sir Gareth. Sir, said the man, he is slain, and that is 
great pity. Who slew him? said Sir Gawaine. Sir, said the man, 
Launcelot slew them both. That may I not believe, said Sir 
Gawaine, that ever he slew my brother, Sir Gareth; for I dare say 
my brother Gareth loved him better than me, and all his brethren, 
and the king both. Also I dare say, an Sir Launcelot had desired my 
brother, Sir Gareth, with him he would have been with him against 
the king and us all, and therefore I may never believe that Sir 
Launcelot slew my brother. Sir, said this man, it is noised that he 
slew him. 


far Chie Pen XxX, = 


HOW KING ARTHUR AT THE REQUEST OF SIR GAWAINE 
CONCLUDED TO MAKE WAR AGAINST SIR LAUNCELOT, 
MD WalPaSlEGE TOMAIS@ASTEE GAULED JOYOUS GARD. 


LAS, said Sir Gawaine, now is my joy gone. And then he fell 

down and swooned, and long he lay there as he had been 
dead. And then, when he arose of his swoon, he cried out sorrow- 
fully, and said: Alas ! And right so Sir Gawaine ran to the king, 
crying and weeping: O King Arthur, mine uncle, my good brother 
Sir Gareth is slain, and so is my brother Sir Gaheris, the which were 
two noble knights. Then the king wept, and he both; and so they 
fell a-swooning. And when they were revived then spake Sir 
Gawaine: Sir, I will go see my brother, Sir Gareth. Ye may not see 
him, said the king, for I caused him to be interred, and Sir Gaheris 
both: for I well understood that ye would make over-much sorrow, 
and the sight of Sir Gareth should have caused your double sorrow. 
Alas, my lord, said Sir Gawaine, how slew he my brother, Sir 
Gareth? Mine own good lord I pray you tell me. Truly, said the 
king, I shall tell you how it is told me, Sir Launcelot slew him and 
Sir Gaheris both. Alas, said Sir Gawaine, they bare none arms 
against him, neither of them both. I wot not how it was, said the 
king, but as it is said, Sir Launcelot slew them both in the thickest 
of the press and knew them not; and therefore let us shape a 
remedy for to revenge their deaths. 

My king, my lord, and mine uncle, said Sir Gawaine, wit you 
well now I shall make you a promise that I shall hold by my knight- 
hood, that from this day I shall never fail Sir Launcelot until the 
one of us have slain the other. And therefore I require you, my 
lord and king, dress you to the war, for wit you well I will be 
revenged upon Sir Launcelot; and therefore, as ye will have my 
service and my love, now haste you thereto, and assay your 
friends. For I promise unto God, said Sir Gawaine, for the death of 
my brother, Sir Gareth, I shall seek Sir Launcelot throughout seven 


kings’ realms, but I shall slay him or else he shall slay me. Ye shall 
not need to seek him so far, said the king, for as I hear say, Sir 
Launcelot will abide me and you in the Joyous Gard; and much 
people draweth unto him, as J hear say. That may I believe, said 
Sir Gawaine; but my lord, he said, assay your friends, and I will 
assay mine. It shall be done, said the king, and as I suppose | shall 
be big enough to draw him out of the biggest tower of his castle. 

So then the king sent letters and writs throughout all England, 
both in the length and the breadth, for to assummon all his knights. 
And so unto Arthur drew many knights, dukes, and earls, so that 
he had a great host. And when they were assembled, the king 
informed them how Sir Launcelot had bereft him his queen. Then 
the king and all his host made them ready to lay siege about Sir 
Launcelot, where he lay within Joyous Gard. Thereof heard Sir 
Launcelot, and purveyed him of many good knights, for with him 
held many knights; and some for his own sake, and some for the 
queen’s sake. Thus they were on both parties well furnished and 
garnished of all manner of thing that longed to the war. But King 
Arthur’s host was so big that Sir Launcelot would not abide him 
in the field, for he was full loath to do battle against the king; but 
Sir Launcelot drew him to his strong castle with all manner of vict- 
ual, and as many noble men as he might suffice within the town 
and the castle. Then came King Arthur with Sir Gawaine with an 
huge host, and laid a siege all about Joyous Gard, both at the town 
and at the castle, and there they made strong war on both parties. 
But in no wise Sir Launcelot would ride out, nor go out of his 
castle, of long time; neither he would none of his good knights to 
issue out, neither none of the town nor of the castle, until fifteen 
weeks were past. 


——CrAPTER XI = 


OF THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN KING ARTHUR 
AND SIR LAUNCELOT, AND HOW KING ARTHUR 
REPROVED HIM. 


i~_ it befell upon a day in harvest time, Sir Launcelot looked 
over the walls, and spake on high unto King Arthur and Sir 
Gawaine: My lords both, wit ye well all is in vain that ye make at 
this siege, for here win ye no worship but maugre and dishonour; 
for an it list me to come myself out and my good knights, J should 
full soon make an end of this war. Come forth, said Arthur unto 
Launcelot, an thou durst, and I promise thee I shall meet thee in 
midst of the field. God defend me, said Sir Launcelot, that ever I 
should encounter with the most noble king that made me knight. 
Fie upon thy fair language, said the king, for wit you well and trust 
it, 1 am thy mortal foe, and ever will to my death day; for thou 
hast slain my good knights, and full noble men of my blood, that 
I shall never recover again. Also thou hast lain by my queen, and 
holden her many winters, and sithen like a traitor taken her from 
me by force. 

My most noble lord and king, said Sir Launcelot, ye may say 
what ye will, for ye wot well with yourself will I not strive; but 
thereas ye say I have slain your good knights, I wot well that I have 
done so, and that me sore repenteth; but I was enforced to do battle 
with them in saving of my life, or else I must have suffered them 
to have slain me. And as for my lady, Queen Guenever, except your 
person of your highness, and my lord Sir Gawaine, there is no 
knight under heaven that dare make it good upon me, that ever I 
was a traitor unto your person. And where it please you to say that 
I have holden my lady your queen years and winters, unto that I 
shall ever make a large answer, and prove it upon any knight that 
beareth the life, except your person and Sir Gawaine, that my lady, 
Queen Guenever, is a true lady unto your person as any is living 
unto her lord, and that will I make good with my hands. Howbeit 


it hath liked her good grace to have me in chierté, and to cherish 
me more than any other knight; and unto my power I again have 
deserved her love, for ofttimes, my lord, ye have consented that 
she should be brent and destroyed, in your heat, and then it 
fortuned me to do battle for her, and or I departed from her adver- 
sary they confessed their untruth, and she full worshipfully 
excused. And at such times, my lord Arthur, said Sir Launcelot, ye 
loved me, and thanked me when I saved your queen from the fire; 
and then ye promised me for ever to be my good lord; and now 
methinketh ye reward me full ill for my good service. And my good 
lord, meseemeth J had lost a great part of my worship in my knight- 
hood an I had suffered my lady, your queen, to have been brent, 
and insomuch she should have been brent for my sake. For sithen 
I have done battles for your queen in other quarrels than in mine 
own, meseemeth now I had more right to do battle for her in right 
quarrel. And therefore my good and gracious lord, said Sir 
Launcelot, take your queen unto your good grace, for she is both 
fair, true, and good. 

Fie on thee, false recreant knight, said Sir Gawaine; I let thee 
wit my lord, mine uncle, King Arthur, shall have his queen and 
thee, maugre thy visage, and slay you both whether it please him. 
It may well be, said Sir Launcelot, but wit you well, my lord Sir 
Gawaine, an me list to come out of this castle ye should win me 
and the queen more harder than ever ye won a strong battle. Fie 
on thy proud words, said Sir Gawaine; as for my lady, the queen, 
I will never say of her shame. But thou, false and recreant knight, 
said Sir Gawaine, what cause hadst thou to slay my good brother 
Sir Gareth, that loved thee more than all my kin? Alas thou madest 
him knight thine own hands; why slew thou him that loved thee 
so well? For to excuse me, said Sir Launcelot, it helpeth me not, 
but by Jesu, and by the faith that I owe to the high order of knight- 
hood, I should with as good will have slain my nephew, Sir Bors 
de Ganis, at that time. But alas that ever I was so unhappy, said 
Launcelot, that I had not seen Sir Gareth and Sir Gaheris. 

Thou liest, recreant knight, said Sir Gawaine, thou slewest him 
in despite of me; and therefore, wit thou well I shall make war to 


thee, and all the while that I may live. That me repenteth, said Sir 
Launcelot; for well I understand it helpeth not to seek none accord- 
ment while ye, Sir Gawaine, are so mischievously set. And if ye 
were not, I would not doubt to have the good grace of my lord 
Arthur. I believe it well, false recreant knight, said Sir Gawaine; for 
thou hast many long days overled me and us all, and destroyed 
many of our good knights. Ye say as it pleaseth you, said Sir 
Launcelot; and yet may it never be said on me, and openly proved, 
that ever I by forecast of treason slew no good knight, as my lord, 
Sir Gawaine, ye have done; and so did I never, but in my defence 
that I was driven thereto, in saving of my life. Ah, false knight, said 
Sir Gawaine, that thou meanest by Sir Lamorak: wit thou well I 
slew him. Ye slew him not yourself, said Sir Launcelot; it had been 
overmuch on hand for you to have slain him, for he was one of the 
best knights christened of his age, and it was great pity of his death. 


sz CHAPTER AII == 


HOW THE COUSINS AND KINSMEN OF SIR LAUNCELOT 
PSE Da sieTOrGOMUTTO"ATTLEAND HOW TWeiteyY 
MADE THEM READY. 


ELL, well, said Sir Gawaine to Launcelot, sithen thou 
3 hi ie me of Sir Lamorak, wit thou well I shall never 
leave thee till I have thee at such avail that thou shalt not escape 
my hands. I trust you well enough, said Sir Launcelot, an ye may 
get me J get but little mercy. But as the French book saith, the noble 
King Arthur would have taken his queen again, and have been 
accorded with Sir Launcelot, but Sir Gawaine would not suffer him 
by no manner of mean. And then Sir Gawaine made many men 
to blow upon Sir Launcelot; and all at once they called him false 
recreant knight. 
Then when Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Ector de Maris, and Sir Lionel, 
heard this outcry, they called to them Sir Palomides, Sir Safere’s 
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brother, and Sir Lavaine, with many more of their blood, and all 
they went unto Sir Launcelot, and said thus: My lord Sir Launcelot, 
wit ye well we have great scorn of the great rebukes that we heard 
Gawaine say to you; wherefore we pray you, and charge you as ye 
will have our service, keep us no longer within these walls; for wit 
you well plainly, we'will ride into the field and do battle with them; 
for ye fare as a man that were afeard, and for all your fair speech 
it will not avail you. For wit you well Sir Gawaine will not suffer 
you to be accorded with King Arthur, and therefore fight for your 
life and your right, an ye dare. Alas, said Sir Launcelot, for to ride 
out of this castle, and to do battle, I am full loath. 

Then Sir Launcelot spake on high unto Sir Arthur and Sir 
Gawaine: My lords, I require you and beseech you, sithen that I 
am thus required and conjured to ride into the field, that neither 
you, my lord King Arthur, nor you Sir Gawaine, come not into the 
field. What shall we do then? said Sir Gawaine, — is this the king’s 
quarrel with thee to fight? and it is my quarrel to fight with thee, 
Sir Launcelot, because of the death of my brother Sir Gareth. Then 
must I needs unto battle, said Sir Launcelot. Now wit you well, my 
lord Arthur and Sir Gawaine, ye will repent it whensomever I do 
battle with you. 

And so then they departed either from other; and then either 
party made them ready on the morn for to do battle, and great 
purveyance was made on both sides; and Sir Gawaine let purvey 
many knights for to wait upon Sir Launcelot, for to overset him 
and to slay him. And on the morn at underne Sir Arthur was ready 
in the field with three great hosts. And then Sir Launcelot’s fellow- 
ship came out at three gates, in a full good array; and Sir Lionel 
came in the foremost battle, and Sir Launcelot came in the middle, 
and Sir Bors came out at the third gate. Thus they came in order 
and rule, as full noble knights; and always Sir Launcelot charged 
all his knights in any wise to save King Arthur and Sir Gawaine. 
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HOW SIR GAWAINE JOUSTED AND SMOTE DOWN SIR 
LIORE ian DOW S [ReeAwWING@EWOT HORSED KING 
ARTHUR 


HEN came forth Sir Gawaine from the king’s host, and he came 
before and proffered to joust. And Sir Lionel was a fierce 
knight, and lightly he encountered with Sir Gawaine; and there Sir 
Gawaine smote Sir Lionel throughout the body, that he dashed to 
the earth like as he had been dead; and then Sir Ector de Maris 
and other more bare him into the castle. Then there began a great 
stour, and much people was slain; and ever Sir Launcelot did what 
he might to save the people on King Arthur’s party, for Sir 
Palomides, and Sir Bors, and Sir Safere, overthrew many knights, 
for they were deadly knights. And Sir Blamore de Ganis, and Sir 
Bleoberis de Ganis, with Sir Bellangere le Beuse, these six knights 
did much harm; and ever King Arthur was nigh about Sir 
Launcelot to have slain him, and Sir Launcelot suffered him, and 
would not strike again. So Sir Bors encountered with King Arthur, 
and there with a spear Sir Bors smote him down; and so he alighted 
and drew his sword, and said to Sir Launcelot: Shall I make an end 
of this war? and that he meant to have slain King Arthur. Not so 
hardy, said Sir Launcelot, upon pain of thy head, that thou touch 
him no more, for I will never see that most noble king that made 
me knight neither slain ne shamed. And therewithal Sir Launcelot 
alighted off his horse and took up the king and horsed him again, 
and said thus: My lord Arthur, for God’s love stint this strife, for 
ye get here no worship, and I would do mine utterance, but always 
I forbear you, and ye nor none of yours forbeareth me; my lord, 
remember what I have done in many places, and now IJ am evil 
rewarded. 
Then when King Arthur was on horseback, he looked upon Sir 
Launcelot, and then the tears brast out of his eyen, thinking on 
the great courtesy that was in Sir Launcelot more than in any other 


man; and therewith the king rode his way, and might no longer 
behold him, and said: Alas, that ever this war began. And then 
either parties of the battles withdrew them to repose them, and 
buried the dead, and to the wounded men they laid soft salves; and 
thus they endured that night till on the morn. And on the morn 
by underne they mdde them ready to do battle. And then Sir Bors 
led the forward. 

So upon the morn there came Sir Gawaine as brim as any boar, 
with a great spear in his hand. And when Sir Bors saw him he 
thought to revenge his brother Sir Lionel of the despite that Sir 
Gawaine did him the other day. And so they that knew either other 
feutred their spears, and with all their mights of their horses and 
themselves, they met together so felonously that either bare other 
through, and so they fell both to the earth; and then the battles 
joined, and there was much slaughter on both parties. Then Sir 
Launcelot rescued Sir Bors, and sent him into the castle; but 
neither Sir Gawaine nor Sir Bors died not of their wounds, for they 
were all holpen. Then Sir Lavaine and Sir Urre prayed Sir 
Launcelot to do his pain, and fight as they had done; For we see 
ye forbear and spare, and that doth much harm; therefore we pray 
you spare not your enemies no more than they do you. Alas, said 
Sir Launcelot, I have no heart to fight against my lord Arthur, for 
ever meseemeth I do not as I ought to do. My lord, said Sir 
Palomides, though ye spare them all this day they will never con 
you thank; and if they may get you at avail ye are but dead. So 
then Sir Launcelot understood that they said him truth; and then 
he strained himself more than he did aforehand, and because his 
nephew Sir Bors was sore wounded. And then within a little while, 
by evensong time, Sir Launcelot and his party better stood, for their 
horses went in blood past the fetlocks, there was so much people 
slain. And then for pity Sir Launcelot withheld his knights, and 
suffered King Arthur’s party for to withdraw them aside. And then 
Sir Launcelot’s party withdrew them into his castle, and either 
parties buried the dead, and put slave unto the wounded men. 

So when Sir Gawaine was hurt, they on King Arthur’s party 
were not so orgulous as they were toforehand to do battle. Of this 


war was noised through all Christendom, and at the last it was 
noised afore the Pope; and he considering the great goodness of 
King Arthur, and of Sir Launcelot, that was called the most noblest 
knights of the world, wherefore the Pope called unto him a noble 
clerk that at that time was there present; the French book saith, it 
was the Bishop of Rochester; and the Pope gave him bulls under 
lead unto King Arthur of England, charging him upon pain of 
interdicting of all England, that he take his queen Dame Guenever 
unto him again, and accord with Sir Launcelot. 
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HOW THE POPE SENT DOWN HIS BULLS TO MAKE PEACE, 
AND HOW SIR LAUNCELOT BROUGHT THE QUEEN TO 
KING ARTHUR 


o when this Bishop was come to Carlisle he shewed the king 
— bulls. And when the king understood these bulls he nist 
what to do: full fain he would have been accorded with Sir 
Launcelot, but Sir Gawaine would not suffer him; but as for to have 
the queen, thereto he agreed. But in nowise Sir Gawaine would 
not suffer the king to accord with Sir Launcelot; but as for the 
queen he consented. And then the Bishop had of the king his great 
seal, and his assurance as he was a true anointed king that Sir 
Launcelot should come safe, and go safe, and that the queen should 
not be spoken unto of the king, nor of none other, for no thing 
done afore time past; and of all these appointments the Bishop 
brought with him sure assurance and writing, to shew Sir 
Launcelot. 

So when the Bishop was come to Joyous Gard, there he shewed 
Sir Launcelot how the Pope had written to Arthur and unto him, 
and there he told him the perils if he withheld the queen from the 
king. It was never in my thought, said Launcelot, to withhold the 
queen from my lord Arthur, but, insomuch she should have been 


dead for my sake, meseemeth it was my part to save her life, and 
put her from that danger, till better recover might come. And now 
I thank God, said Sir Launcelot, that the Pope hath made her peace; 
for God knoweth, said Sir Launcelot, I will be a thousandfold more 
gladder to bring her again, than ever I was of her taking away; with 
this, I may be sure to come safe and go safe, and that the queen 
shall have her liberty as she had before; and never for no thing 
that hath been surmised afore this time, she never from this day 
stand in no peril. For else, said Sir Launcelot, I dare adventure me 
to keep her from an harder shour than ever I kept her. It shall not 
need you, said the Bishop, to dread so much; for wit you well, the 
Pope must be obeyed, and it were not the Pope’s worship nor my 
poor honesty to wit you distressed, neither the queen, neither in 
peril, nor shamed. And then he shewed Sir Launcelot all his writ- 
ing, both from the Pope and from King Arthur. This is sure enough, 
said Sir Launcelot, for full well I dare trust my lord’s own writing 
and his seal, for he was never shamed of his promise. Therefore, 
said Sir Launcelot unto the Bishop, ye shall ride unto the king 
afore, and recommend me unto his good grace, and Jet him have 
knowledging that this same day eight days, by the grace of God, I 
myself shall bring my lady, Queen Guenever, unto him. And then 
say ye unto my most redoubted king, that I will say largely for the 
queen, that I shall none except for dread nor fear, but the king 
himself, and my lord Sir Gawaine; and that is more for the king’s 
love than for himself. 

So the Bishop departed and came to the king at Carlisle, and 
told him all how Sir Launcelot answered him; and then the tears 
brast out of the king’s eyen. Then Sir Launcelot purveved him an 
hundred knights, and all were clothed in green velvet, and their 
horses trapped to their heels; and every knight held a branch of 
olive in his hand, in tokening of peace. And the queen had four- 
and-twenty gentlewomen following her in the same wise: and Sir 
Launcelot had twelve coursers following him, and on every courser 
sat a young gentleman, and all they were arrayed in green velvet, 
with sarps of gold about their quarters, and the horse trapped in 
the same wise down to the heels, with many ouches, y-set with 


stones and pearls in gold, to the number of a thousand. And she 
and Sir Launcelot were clothed in white cloth of gold tissue; and 
right so as ye have heard, as the French book maketh mention, he 
rode with the queen from Joyous Gard to Carlisle. And so Sir 
Launcelot rode throughout Carlisle, and so in the castle, that all 
men might behold; and wit you well there was many a weeping 
eye. And then Sir Launcelot himself alighted and avoided his horse, 
and took the queen, and so led her where King Arthur was in his 
seat: and Sir Gawaine sat afore him, and many other great lords. 
So when Sir Launcelot saw the king and Sir Gawaine, then he led 
the queen by the arm, and then he kneeled down, and the queen 
both. Wit you well then was there many bold knight there with 
King Arthur that wept as tenderly as though they had seen all their 
kin afore them. So the king sat still, and said no word. And when 
Sir Launcelot saw his countenance, he arose and pulled up the 
queen with him, and thus he spake full knightly. 
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OF THE DELIVERANCE OF THE QUEEN TO THE KING BY 
SIR LAUNCELOT, AND WHAT LANGUAGE SIR GAWAINE 
HAD TO SIR LAUNCELOT. 


y most redoubted king, ye shall understand, by the Pope’s 
fe Veeeeanae and yours, I have brought to you my lady 
the queen, as right requireth; and if there be any knight, of what- 
somever degree that he be, except your person, that will say or 
dare say but that she is true and clean to you, I here myself, Sir 
Launcelot du Lake, will make it good upon his body, that she is a 
true lady unto you; but liars ye have listened, and that hath caused 
debate betwixt you and me. For time hath been, my lord Arthur, 
that ye have been greatly pleased with me when I did battle for 
my lady, your queen; and full well ye know, my most noble king, 
that she hath been put to great wrong or this time; and sithen it 


pleased you at many times that I should fight for her, meseemeth, 
my good lord, I had more cause to rescue her from the fire, inso- 
much she should have been brent for my sake. For they that told 
you those tales were liars, and so it fell upon them; for by likeli- 
hood had not the might of God been with me, I might never have 
endured fourteen knights, and they armed and afore purposed, and 
I unarmed and not purposed. For I was sent for unto my lady your 
queen, I wot not for what cause; but I was not so soon within the 
chamber door, but anon Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred called me 
traitor and recreant knight. They called thee right, said Sir 
Gawaine. My lord Sir Gawaine, said Sir Launcelot, in their quar- 
rel they proved themselves not in the right. Well well, Sir 
Launcelot, said the king, I have given thee no cause to do to me 
as thou hast done, for I have worshipped thee and thine more than 
any of all my knights. 

My good lord, said Sir Launcelot, so ye be not displeased, ye 
shall understand I and mine have done you oft better service than 
any other knights have done, in many divers places; and where ye 
have been full hard bestead divers times, I have myself rescued you 
from many dangers; and ever unto my power I was glad to please 
you, and my lord Sir Gawaine; both in jousts, and tournaments, 
and in battles set, both on horseback and on foot, I have often 
rescued you, and my lord Sir Gawaine, and many mo of your 
knights in many divers places. For now I will make avaunt, said 
Sir Launcelot, I will that ye all wit that yet I found never no manner 
of knight but that I was overhard for him, an I had done my utter- 
ance, thanked be God; howbeit I have been matched with good 
knights, as Sir Tristram and Sir Lamorak, but ever I had a favour 
unto them and a deeming what they were. And I take God to 
record, said Sir Launcelot, | never was wroth nor greatly heavy 
with no good knight an I saw him busy about to win worship; and 
glad I was ever when I found any knight that might endure me on 
horseback and on foot: howbeit Sir Carados of the Dolorous Tower 
was a full noble knight and a passing strong man, and that wot ye, 
my lord Sir Gawaine; for he might well be called a noble knight 
when he by fine force pulled you out of your saddle, and bound 


you overthwart afore him to his saddle bow; and there, my lord 
Sir Gawaine, I rescued you, and slew him afore your sight. Also I 
found his brother, Sir Turquin, in likewise leading Sir Gaheris, your 
brother, bounden afore him; and there I rescued your brother and 
slew that Turquin, and delivered three-score-and-tour of my lord 
Arthur’s knights out of his prison. And now I dare say, said Sir 
Launcelot, I met never with so strong knights, nor so well fight- 
ing, as was Sir Carados and Sir Turquin, for I fought with them to 
the uttermost. And therefore, said Sir Launcelot unto Sir Gawaine, 
meseemeth ye ought of right to remember this; for, an I might have 
your good will, I would trust to God to have my lord Arthur’s good 
grace. 
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OF THE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN SIR GAWAINE AND 
SIR LAUNCELOT, WITH MUCH OTHER LANGUAGE. 


HE king may do as he will, said Sir Gawaine, but wit thou well, 
to Launcelot, thou and I shall never be accorded while we live, 
for thou hast slain three of my brethren; and two of them ye slew 
traitorly and piteously, for they bare none harness against thee, nor 
none would bear. God would they had been armed, said Sir 
Launcelot, for then had they been alive. And wit ye well Sir 
Gawaine, as for Sir Gareth, | love none of my kinsmen so much as 
I did him: and ever while I live, said Sir Launcelot, I will bewail Sir 
Gareth’s death, not all only for the great fear I have of you, but 
many causes cause me to be sorrowful. One is, for I made him 
knight; another is, I wot well he loved me above all other knights; 
and the third is, he was passing noble, true, courteous, and gentle, 
and well conditioned; the fourth is, I wist well, anon as I heard 
that Sir Gareth was dead, I should never after have your love, but 
everlasting war betwixt us; and also I wist well that ye would cause 
my noble lord Arthur for ever to be my mortal foe. And as Jesu be 


my help, said Sir Launcelot, I slew never Sir Gareth nor Sir Gaheris 
by my will; but alas that ever they were unarmed that unhappy 
day. But thus much I shall offer me, said Sir Launcelot, if it may 
please the king’s good grace, and you, my lord Sir Gawaine, I shall 
first begin at Sandwich, and there I shall go in my shirt, barefoot; 
and at every ten miles’ end I will found and gar make an house of 
religion, of what order that ye will assign me, with an whole 
convent, to sing and read, day and night, in especial for Sir Gareth’s 
sake and Sir Gaheris. And this shall I perform from Sandwich unto 
Carlisle; and every house shall have sufficient livelihood. And this 
shall I perform while I have any livelihood these religious places, 
but they shall be performed, furnished and garnished in all things 
as an holy place ought to be, I promise you faithfully. And this, Sir 
Gawaine, methinketh were more fairer, holier, and more better to 
their souls, than ye, my most noble king, and you, Sir Gawaine, to 
war upon me, for thereby shall ye get none avail. 

Then all knights and ladies that were there wept as they were 
mad, and the tears fell on King Arthur’s cheeks. Sir Launcelot, said 
Sir Gawaine, I have right well heard thy speech, and thy great prof- 
fers, but wit thou well, let the king do as it pleased him, I will never 
forgive my brothers’ death, and in especial the death of my brother, 
Sir Gareth. And if mine uncle, King Arthur, will accord with thee, 
he shall lose my service, for wit thou well thou art both false to 
the king and to me. Sir, said Launcelot, he beareth not the life that 
may make that good; and if ye, Sir Gawaine, will charge me with 
so high a thing, ye must pardon me, for then needs must I answer 
you. Nay, said Sir Gawaine, we are past that at this time, and that 
caused the Pope, for he hath charged mine uncle, the king, that he 
shall take his queen again, and to accord with thee, Sir Launcelot, 
as for this season, and therefore thou shalt go safe as thou camest. 
But in this land thou shalt not abide past fifteen days, such 
summons I give thee: so the king and we were consented and 
accorded or thou camest. And else, said Sir Gawaine, wit thou well 
thou shouldst not have come here, but if it were maugre thy head. 
And if it were not for the Pope’s commandment, said Sir Gawaine, 
I should do battle with mine own body against thy body, and prove 


it upon thee, that thou hast been both false unto mine uncle King 
Arthur, and to me both; and that shall I prove upon thy body, when 
thou art departed from hence, wheresomever | find thee 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT DEPARTED FROM THE KING AND 
FROM JOYOUS GARD OVER SEAWARD, AND WHAT 
KNIGHTS WENT WITH HIM. 


i Sir Launcelot sighed, and therewith the tears fell on his 
cheeks, and then he said thus: Alas, most noble Christian 
realm, whom I have loved above all other realms, and in thee | 
have gotten a great part of my worship, and now | shall depart in 
this wise. Truly me repenteth that ever I came in this realm, that 
should be thus shamefully banished, undeserved and causeless; but 
fortune is so variant, and the wheel so moveable, there nis none 
constant abiding, and that may be proved by many old chronicles, 
of noble Ector, and Troilus, and Alisander, the mighty conqueror, 
and many mo other; when they were most in their royalty, they 
alighted lowest. And so fareth it by me, said Sir Launcelot, for in 
this realm I had worship, and by me and mine all the whole Round 
Table hath been increased more in worship, by me and mine blood, 
than by any other. And therefore wit thou well, Sir Gawaine, I may 
live upon my lands as well as any knight that here is. And if ye, 
most redoubted king, will come upon my lands with Sir Gawaine 
to war upon me, I must endure you as well as I may. But as to you, 
Sir Gawaine, if that ye come there, I pray you charge me not with 
treason nor felony, for an ye do, I must answer you. Do thou thy 
best, said Sir Gawaine; therefore hie thee fast that thou were gone, 
and wit thou well we shall soon come after, and break the strongest 
castle that thou hast, upon thy head. That shall not need, said Sir 
Launcelot, for an I were as orgulous set as ye are, wit you well I 
should meet you in midst of the field. Make thou no more 


language, said Sir Gawaine, but deliver the queen from thee, and 
pike thee lightly out of this court. Well, said Sir Launcelot, an I had 
wist of this short coming, I would have advised me twice or that I 
had come hither; for an the queen had been so dear to me as ye 
noise her, I durst have kept her from the fellowship of the best 
knights under heaven. 

And then Sir Launcelot said unto Guenever, in hearing of the 
king and them all: Madam, now I must depart from you and this 
noble fellowship for ever; and sithen it is so, I beseech you to pray 
for me, and say me well; and if ye be hard bestead by any false 
tongues, lightly my lady send me word, and if any knight’s hands 
may deliver you by battle, I shall deliver you. And therewithal Sir 
Launcelot kissed the queen; and then he said all openly: Now let 
see what he be in this place that dare say the queen is not true 
unto my lord Arthur, let see who will speak an he dare speak. And 
therewith he brought the queen to the king, and then Sir Launcelot 
took his leave and departed; and there was neither king, duke, nor 
earl, baron nor knight, lady nor gentlewoman, but all they wept 
as people out of their mind, except Sir Gawaine. And when the 
noble Sir Launcelot took his horse to ride out of Carlisle, there was 
sobbing and weeping for pure dole of his departing; and so he took 
his way unto Joyous Gard. And then ever after he called it the 
Dolorous Gard. And thus departed Sir Launcelot from the court for 
ever. 

And so when he came to Joyous Gard he called his fellowship 
unto him, and asked them what they would do. Then they 
answered all wholly together with one voice, they would as he 
would do. My fair fellows, said Sir Launcelot, I must depart out of 
this most noble realm, and now I shall depart it grieveth me sore, 
for I shall depart with no worship, for a flemed man departed never 
out of a realm with no worship; and that is my heaviness, for ever 
I fear after my days that men shall chronicle upon me that I was 
flemed out of this land; and else, my fair lords, be ye sure, an I had 
not dread shame, my lady, Queen Guenever, and I should never 
have departed. 


Then spake many noble knights, as Sir Palomides, Sir Safere his 


brother, and Sir Bellangere le Beuse, and Sir Urre, with Sir Lavaine, 
with many others: Sir, an ye be so disposed to abide in this land 
we will never fail you; and if ye list not to abide in this land there 
nis none of the good knights that here be will fail you, for many 
causes. One is, all we that be not of your blood shall never be 
welcome to the court. And sithen it liked us to take a part with 
you in your distress and heaviness in this realm; wit you well it 
shall like us as well to go in other countries with you, and there 
to take such part as ye do. My fair lords, said Sir Launcelot, I well 
understand you, and as I can, thank you: and ye shall understand, 
such livelihood as I am born unto I shall depart with you in this 
manner of wise: that is for to say, I shall depart all my livelihood 
and all my lands freely among you, and J myself will have as little 
as any of you, for have I sufficient that may long to my person, I 
will ask none other rich array; and I trust to God to maintain you 
on my lands as well as ever were maintained any knights. Then 
spake all the knights at once: He have shame that will leave you; 
for we all understand in this realm will be now no quiet, but ever 
strife and debate, now the fellowship of the Round Table is broken; 
for by the noble fellowship of the Round Table was King Arthur 
upborne, and by their noblesse the king and all his realm was in 
quiet and rest, and a great part they said all was because of your 
noblesse. 
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HOW SIR LAUNCELOT PASSED OVER THE SEA, AND HOW 
HEMADE'GREAT LORDS OF THE KNIGHTS THAT WENT 
WITH HIM. 


ruty, said Sir Launcelot, I thank you all of your good saying; 
howbeit, I wot well, in me was not all the stability of this realm, 
but in that I might I did my devoir; and well I am sure I knew 
many rebellions in my days that by me were peaced, and I trow 


we all shall hear of them in short space, and that me sore repen- 
teth. For ever I dread me, said Sir Launcelot, that Sir Mordred will 
make trouble, for he is passing envious and applieth him to trou- 
ble. So they were accorded to go with Sir Launcelot to his lands; 
and to make short tale, they trussed, and paid all that would ask 
them; and wholly an hundred knights departed with Sir Launcelot 
at once, and made their avows they would never leave him for 
weal nor for woe. 

And so they shipped at Cardiff, and sailed unto Benwick: some 
men call it Bayonne, and some men call it Beaune, where the wine 
of Beaune is. But to say the sooth, Sir Launcelot and his nephews 
were lords of all France, and of all the lands that longed unto 
France; he and his kindred rejoiced it all through Sir Launcelot’s 
noble prowess. And then Sir Launcelot stuffed and furnished and 
garnished all his noble towns and castles. Then all the people of 
those lands came to Sir Launcelot on foot and hands. And so when 
he had stablished all these countries, he shortly called a parliament: 
and there he crowned Sir Lionel, King of France; and Sir Bors [he] 
crowned him king of all King Claudas’ lands; and Sir Ector de 
Maris, that was Sir Launcelot’s youngest brother, he crowned him 
King of Benwick, and king of all Guienne, that was Sir Launcelot’s 
own land. And he made Sir Ector prince of them all, and thus he 
departed. 

Then Sir Launcelot advanced all his noble knights, and first he 
advanced them of his blood; that was Sir Blamore, he made him 
Duke of Limosin in Guienne, and Sir Bleoberis he made him Duke 
of Poictiers, and Sir Gahalantine he made him Duke of Querne, 
and Sir Galihodin he made him Duke of Sentonge, and Sir Galihud 
he made him Earl of Perigot, and Sir Menadeuke he made him Earl 
of Roerge, and Sir Villiars the Valiant he made him Earl of Bearn, 
and Sir Hebes le Renoumes he made him Earl of Comange, and Sir 
Lavaine he made him Earl of Arminak, and Sir Urre he made him 
Earl of Estrake, and Sir Neroneus he made him Earl of Pardiak, and 
Sir Plenorius he made Earl of Foise, and Sir Selises of the Dolorous 
Tower he made him Earl of Masauke, and Sir Melias de Lile he 
made him Earl of Tursauk, and Sir Bellangere le Beuse he made 


Earl of the Launds, and Sir Palomides he made him Duke of the 
Provence, and Sir Safere he made him Duke of Landok, and Sir 
Clegis he gave him the Earldom of Agente, and Sir Sadok he gave 
the Earldom of Surlat, and Sir Dinas le Seneschal he made him 
Duke of Anjou, and Sir Clarrus he made him Duke of Normandy. 
Thus Sir Launcelot rewarded his noble knights and many more, 
that meseemeth it were too long to rehearse. 
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S° leve we sir Launcelot in hys londis and hys noble 
knyghtes with hym, and returne we agayne unto kynge 
Arthure and unto sir Gawayne that made a grete oste aredy 
to the numbir of three score thousande. And all thynge was 
made redy for shyppyng to passe over the see, to warre 
uppon sir Launcelot and uppon hys londis. And so they 
shypped at Cardyff. 

And there kynge Arthur made sir Mordred chyeff ruler 
of all Ingelonde, and also he put the quene undir hys gover- 
naunce: bycause sir Mordred was kynge Arthurs son, he 
gaff hym the rule off hys londe and off hys wyff. 

And so the kynge passed the see and landed uppon sir 
Launcelottis londis, and there he brente and wasted, thorow 
the ve[n]geaunce of sir Gawayne, all that they myght over- 
renne. So whan thys worde was [com] unto sir Launcelot, 
that kynge Arthur and sir Gawayne were landed uppon hys 
londis and made full grete destruccion and waste, than spake 
sir Bors and seyde, 

‘My lorde, sir Launcelot, hit is shame that we sufhr hem 
thus to ryde over oure londys. For wyte you well, suffir ye 
hem as longe as ye wyll, they woll do you no favoure and 
they may handyll you.’ 

Than seyde sir Lyonell that was ware and wyse, ‘My lorde, 
sir Launcelot, I woll gyff you thys counceyle: lat us kepe 
oure stronge-walled townys untyll they have hunger and 
colde, and blow on their nayles; and than lat us fresshly set 
uppon them and shrede hem downe as shepe in a folde, that 
ever aftir alyauntis may take ensample how the[y] lande 
uppon oure londys!’ 

Than spake kynge Bagdemagus to sir Launcelot and 
seyde, ‘Sir, youre curtesy woll shende us all, and youre 
curtesy hath waked all thys sorow; for and they thus over- 
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ryde oure londis, they shall by proces brynge us all to nought 
whyle we thus in holys us hyde.’ 

Than seyde sir Galyhud unto sir Launcelot, ‘Sir, here 
bene knyghtes com of kyngis blod that woll nat longe 
droupe and dare within thys wallys. Therefore gyff us leve, 
lyke as we ben knyghtes, to mete hem in the fylde, and we 
shall ‘slee them and! so deale wyth them that they shall 
curse the tyme that ever they cam into thys contrey.’ 

Than spake seven brethirn of Northe Walis whych were 
seven noble knyghtes, for a man myghte seke seven kyngis 
londis or he myght fynde such seven knyghtes. And thes 
seven noble knyghtes seyde all at onys, 

‘Sir Launcelot, for Crystis sake, late us ryde oute with sir 
Galyhud, for we were never wonte to coure in castels nother 
in noble townys.’ 

Than spake sir Launcelot, that was mayster and gover- 
noure of hem all, and seyde, 

‘My fayre lordis, wyte you well I am full lothe to ryde 
oute with my knyghtes for shedynge of Crysten blood; and 
yet my londis I undirstonde be full bare for to sustayne any 
oste awhyle for the myghty warris that whylom made kyng 
Claudas uppon thys contrey and uppon my fadir, kyng Ban, 
and on myne uncle, kynge Bors. Howbehit we woll as at this 
tyme kepe oure stronge wallis. And I shall sende a messyn- 
gere unto my lorde Arthur a tretyse for to take, for better 
ys pees than allwayes warre.’ 

So sir Launcelot sente forthe a damesel wyth a dwarff with 
her, requyryng kynge Arthur to leve hys warryng uppon hys 
londys. And so he starte uppon a palferey, and a dwarffe 
ran by her syde, and whan she cam to the pavelon of kynge 
Arthur, there she alyght. And there mette her a jantyll 
knyght, sir Lucan the Butlere, and seyde, 

‘Fayre damesell, come ye frome sir Launcelot du 


Lake?’ 
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“Yee, sir,” she seyde,‘ therefore cam I hyddir to speke with 
my lorde the kynge.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Lucan, ‘my lorde Arthure wolde accorde 
with sir Launcelot, but sir Gawayne woll nat suffir hym.’ 
And than he seyde, ‘I pray to God, damesell, that ye may 
spede ' well’, for all we that bene aboute the kynge wolde that 
Launcelot ded beste of ony knyght lyvynge.’ 

And so with thys sir Lucan lad the damesell to the kynge, 
where he sate with syr Gawayne, for to hyre what she wolde 
say. So whan she had tolde her tale the watir ran oute of the 
kyngis yen. And all the lordys were full glad for to advyce 
the kynge to be accorded with sir Launcelot, save all only 
sir Gawayne. And he seyde, 

‘My lorde, myne uncle, what woll ye do? Woll ye now 
turne agayne, now ye ar paste thys farre uppon youre 
journey? All the worlde woll speke of you vylany and 
shame.’ 

‘Now’, seyde kynge Arthur, ‘wyte you well, sir Gawayne, 
I woll do as ye advyse me; and yet mesemyth’, seyde kynge 
Arthur, ‘hys fayre proffers were nat good to be reffused. But 
sytthyn | am com so far uppon thys journey, I woll that ye 
gyff the damesell her answere, for I may nat speke to her for 
pité: for her profirs ben so large.’ 

Than sir Gawayne seyde unto the damesell thus: ‘Sey ye to 
sir Launcelot that hyt ys waste laboure now to sew to myne 
uncle. For telle hym, and he wolde have made ony laboure 
for pease, he sholde have made hit or thys tyme, for telle hym 
now hit ys to late. And say to hym that I, sir Gawayne, so 
sende hym word, that I promyse hym by the faythe that I 
owghe to God and to knyghthode, I shall never leve hym 
tylle he hathe slayne me or I hym!’ 

So the damesell wepte and departed, and so there was 
many a wepyng yghe. And than sir Lucan brought the dame- 
sell to her palffrey; and so she cam to sir Launcelot, where 
he was amonge all hys knyghtes, and whan sir Launcelot 
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had harde hir answere, than the tearys ran downe by hys 
chekys. And than hys noble knyghtes com about hym and 
seyde, 

"Sie Launcelot, wherefore make ye suche chere? Now 
thynke what ye ar and what men we ar, and lat us noble 
knyghtis macche hem in myddis of the fylde.’ 

‘That may be lyghtly done,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘but I 
was never so lothe to do batayle. And therefore I pray you, 
sirres, as ye love me, be ruled at thys tyme as I woll have you. 
For I woll allwayes fle that noble kynge that made me 
knyght; and whan I may no farther, I muste nedis deffende 
me. And that woll be more worshyp for me and us all tha[n] 
to compare with that noble kynge whom we have all served.’ 

Than they hylde their langayge, and as that nyght they 
toke their reste. And uppon the mornyng erly, in the 
dawnynge of the day, as knyghtes loked oute, they saw the 
cité of Benwyke besyged rounde aboute, and gan faste to 
sette up laddirs. And they within kepte them oute of the 
towne and bete hem myghtyly frome the wallis. 

Than cam forthe sir Gawayne, well armede, uppon a styff 
steede, and he cam before the chyeff gate with hys speare in 
hys honde, cryynge: 

‘Where art thou, sir Launcelot? Ys there none of all your 
proude knyghtes that dare breake a speare with me?’ 

Than sir Bors made hym redy and cam forth oute of the 
towne. And there sir Gawayne encountred with sir Bors, and 
at that tyme he smote hym downe frome hys horse, and 
allmoste he had slayne hym. And so sir Bors was rescowed 
and borne into the towne. 

Than cam forthe sir Lyonell and thoughte to revenge 
hym; and aythir feawtred their spearys and so ran togydirs, 
and there they mette spiteously, but sir Gawayne had such 
a grace that he smote sir Lyonell downe and wounded hym 
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there passyngly sore. And than sir Lyonell was rescowed and 
borne into the towne. 

And thus sir Gawayne com every day, and fayled nat but 
that he smote downe one knyght or othir. So thus they en- 
dured halff a yere, and muche slaughter was of people on 
bothe partyes. 

Than hit befelle uppon a day that sir Gawayne cam afore 
the gatis, armed at all pecis, on a noble horse, with a greate 
speare in hys honde, and than he cryed with a lowde voyce 
and seyde, 

‘Where arte thou now, thou false traytour, sir Launcelot? 
Why holdyst thou thyselff within holys and wallys lyke a cow- 
arde? Loke oute, thou false traytoure knyght, and here I shall 
revenge uppon thy body the dethe of my three brethirne!’ 

And all thys langayge harde sir Launcelot every deale. 
Than hys kynne and hys knyghtes drew aboute hym, and 
all they seyde at onys unto sir Launcelot, 

‘Sir, now muste you deffende you lyke a knyght, othir 
ellis ye be shamed for ever, for now ye be called uppon 
treson, hit ys tyme for you to styrre! For ye have slepte over 
longe, and suffirde overmuche.’ 

‘So God me helpe,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I am ryght hevy 
at sir Gawaynes wordys, for now he chargith me with a grete 
charge. And therefore I wote as well as ye I muste nedys 
deffende me, other ellis to be recreaunte.’ 

Than sir Launcelot bade sadyll hys strongest horse and 
bade let fecche hys armys and brynge all to the towre of 
the gate. And than sir Launcelot spake on hyght unto the 
kynge and seyde, 

‘My lorde Arthur, and noble kynge that made me knyght! 
Wyte you well I am ryght hevy for youre sake that ye thus 
sewe uppon me. And allwayes | forbeare you, for and I 
wolde be vengeable I myght have mette you in myddys 
the fylde or thys tyme and thereto have made your boldiste 
knyghtes full tame. And now I have forborne you and 
suffrde you halff a yere, and sir Gawayne, to do what ye 
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wolde do. And now I may no lenger suffir to endure, but 
nedis I muste deffende myselff, insomuch as sir Gawayn 
hathe becalled me of treson; whych ys gretly ayenste my 
wyll that ever I shulde fyghte ayenste ony of youre blood, 
but now I may nat forsake hit: for I am dryvyn thereto as 
beste tylle a bay.’ 

Than sir Gawayne seyde unto sir Launcelotte, 

‘And thou darste do batayle, leve thy babelynge and com 
off, and lat us ease oure hartis!’ 

Than sir Launcelot armed hym and mownted uppon hys 
horse, and aythir of them gate greate spearys in their hondys. 
And so the oste withoute stoode stylle all aparte, and the 
noble knyghtes of the cité cam a greate numbir, that whan 
kynge Arthur saw the numbir of men and knyghtes he 
mervaylde and seyde to hymself, 

‘Alas, that ever sir Launcelot was ayenst me! For now I 
se that he hath forborne me.’ 

And so the covenaunte was made, there sholde no man 
nyghe hem nother deale wyth them tylle the tone were dede 
other yolden. 

Than sir Launcelot and sir Gawayne departed a greate 
way in sundir, and than they cam togydirs with all the[ir] 
horse myghtes as faste as they myght renne, and aythir 
smote othir in myddis of their shyldis. But the knyghtes 
were so stronge and their spearys so bygge that their horsis 
myght nat endure their buffettis, and so their horsis felle to 
the erthe. And than they avoyded their horsys and dressed 
their shyldis afore them; than they cam togydirs and gaff 
many sad strokis on dyverse placis of their bodyes, that the 
bloode braste oute on many sydis. 

Than had sir Gawayne suche a grace and gyffte that an 
holy man had gyvyn hym, that every day in the yere, frome 
undern tyll hyghe noone, hys myght encresed tho three 
owres as much as thryse hys strength. And that caused sir 
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Gawayne to wynne grete honoure. And for hys sake kynge 
Arthur made an ordynaunce that all maner off batayles for 
ony quarels that shulde be done afore kynge Arthur shulde 
begynne at undern; and all was done for sir Gawaynes love, 
that by lyklyhode if sir Gawayne were on the tone parté, he 
shulde have the bettir in batayle whyle hys strengthe endured 
three owrys. But there were that tyme but feaw knyghtes 
lyvynge that knewe thys advauntayge that sir Gawayne had, 
but kynge Arthure all only. 

So sir Launcelot faught wyth sir Gawayne, and whan sir 
Launcelot felte hys myght evermore encrese, sir Launcelot 
wondred and drad hym sore to be shamed; for, as the 
Freynshe booke seyth, he wende, whan he felte sir Gawaynes 
double hys strengthe, that he had bene a fyende and none 
earthely man. Wherefore sir Launcelot traced and traverced, 
and coverde hymselff with hys shylde, and kepte hys myght 
and hys brethe duryng three owrys. And that whyle sir Ga- 
wayne gaff hym many sad bruntis Sand many sad strokis,1 
that all knyghtes that behylde sir Launcelot mervayled how 
he myght endure hym, but full lytyll undirstood they that 
travayle that sir Launcelot had to endure hym. 

And than whan hit was paste noone sir Gawaynes strengthe 
was gone and (he) had no more but hys owne myght. Whan 
sir Launcelot felte hym so com downe, than he strecched 
hym up and strode nere sir Gawayne and seyde thus: 

‘Now I fele ye have done youre warste! And now, my lorde 
sir Gawayn, I muste do my parte, for many a grete and grev- 
ous strokis I have endured you thys day with greate payne.’ 

And so sir Launcelot doubled hys strokis and gaff sir Ga- 
wayne suche.a stroke uppon the helmet that sydelynge he 
felle downe uppon hys one syde. And sir Launcelot with- 
drew hym frome hym. 

‘Why wythdrawyst thou the?’ seyde sir Gawayne. “Turne 
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agayne, false traytoure knyght, and sle me oute! For and 
thou leve me thus, anone as I am hole I shall do batayle with 
the agayne.’ 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘I shall endure you, be Goddis 

race! But wyte thou well, sir Gawayne, I woll never smyte 
a felde knyght.’ 

And so sir Launcelot departed and wente unto the cité. 
And sir Gawayne was borne unto kynge Arthurs pavylon, 
and anone lechys were brought unto hym of the beste, and 
serched and salved hym with souffte oynementis. And than 
sir Launcelot seyde, 

‘Now have good day, my lorde the kynge! For wyte you 
welle ye wynne no worshyp at thes wallis, for and I wolde 
my knyghtes outebrynge, there shulde many a douty man 
dye. And therefore, my lorde Arthur, remembir you of olde 
kyndenes, and howsomever I fare, Jesu be youre gyde in all 

lacis.’ 
" ‘Now, alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘that ever thys unhappy 
warre began! For ever sir Launcelot forbearyth me in all 
placis, and in lyke wyse my kynne, and that ys sene well thys 
day, what curtesy he shewed my neveawe, sir Gawayne.’ 

Than kynge Arthur felle syke for sorow of sir Gawayne, 
that he was so sore hurte, and bycause of the warre betwyxte 
hym and sir Launcelot. So aftir that they on kynge Arthurs 
party kepte the sege with lytyll warre wythouteforthe, and 
they withinforthe kepte their wallys and deffended them 
whan nede was. 

Thus sir Gawayne lay syke and unsounde three wykes in 
hys tentis with all maner of lechecrauffte that myght be had. 
Andas sone as sir Gawayne myght goand ryde, he armed hym 
at all poyntis and bestroode a styff courser and gate a grete 
speare in hys honde, and so he cam rydynge afore the chyeff 
gate of Benwyke. And there he cryed on hyght and seyde, 
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“Where arte thou, sir Launcelot? Com forth, thou false 
traytoure knyght and recrayed, for I am here, sir Gawayne, 
that woll preve thys that I say uppon the!’ 

And all thys langayge sir Launcelot harde and sayde thus: 

‘Sir Gawayne, me repentis of youre fowle sayinge, that ye 
woll nat cease your langayge. For ye wote well, sir Gawayne, 
I know youre myght and all that ye may do, and well ye 
wote, sir Gawayne, ye may nat greatly hurte me.’ 

‘Com downe, traytoure knyght,’ seyde he, ‘and make hit 
good the contrary wyth thy hondys! For hit myssehapped 
me the laste batayle to be hurte of thy hondis, therefore, wyte 
thou well, I am com thys day to make amendis, for I wene 
this day to ley the as low as thou laydest me.’ 

‘Jesu deffende me,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ever I be so 
farre in youre daunger as ye have bene in myne, for than my 
dayes were done. But, Gawayne,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘ye 
shall nat thynke that I shall tarry longe, but sytthyn that 
ye unknyghtly calle me thus of treson, ye shall have bothe 
youre hondys fulle of me.’ 

And than sir Launcelot armed hym at all poyntis and 
mounted uppon [his] horse and gate a grete speare in hys 
honde and rode oute at the gate. And bothe their ostis were 
assembled, of them withoute and within, and stood in 
aray full manly, and bothe partyes were charged to holde 
hem stylle to se and beholde the batayle of thes two noble 
knyghtes. 

And than they layde their spearys in their restis and so 
cam togydir as thundir. And sir Gawayne brake hys speare 
in an hondred peces to hys honde, and sir Launcelot smote 
hym with a gretter myght, that sir Gawaynes horse feete 
reysed, and so the horse and he felle to the erthe. Than sir 
Gawayne delyverly devoyded hys horse and put hys shylde 
afore hym, and egirly drew hys swerde and bade sir Launce- 
lot, ‘Alyght, traytoure knyght!’ and seyde, 

‘Gyff a marys sonne hath fayled me, wyte thou well a 

kyngis sonne and a quenys sonne shall nat fayle the!’ 
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Than sir Launcelot devoyded hys horse and dressed hys 
shylde afore hym and drew hys swerde, and so cam egirly 
togydirs and gaff many sad strokis, that all men on bothe 
partyes had wondir. 

But whan sir Launcelot felte sir Gawaynes myght so mer- 
vaylously encres, he than wythhylde hys corayge and hys 
wynde, and so he kepte hym undir coverte of hys myght 
and of hys shylde: he traced and traverced here and there to 
breake sir Gawaynys strokys and hys currayge. And ever 
sir Gawayne enforced hymselff wyth all hys myght and power 
to destroy sir Launcelot, for, as the Freynshe booke saythe, 
ever as sir Gawaynes myght encresed, ryght so encreced hys 
wynde and hys evyll wyll. 

And thus he ded grete payne unto sir Launcelot three 
owres, that he had much ado to defende hym. And whan the 
three owres were paste, that he felte sir Gawayne was com 
home to his owne propir strengthe, than sir Launcelot 
sayde, 

‘Sir, now I have preved you twyse that ye ar a full daun- 
gerous knyght and a wondirfull man of [your] myght! And 
many wondir dedis have ye done in youre dlaye's, for by 
youre myght encresyng ye have desceyved many a full 
noble knyght. And now I fele that ye have done youre 
myghty dedis, now, wyte you well, I muste do my dedis|!’ 

And than sir Launcelot strode nere sir Gawayne and 
doubled hys strokis, and ever sir Gawayne deffended hym 
myghtyly, but nevertheles sir Launcelot smote such a stroke 
uppon hys helme and uppon the olde wounde that sir Ga- 
wayne sanke downe and sowned. And anone as he ded 
awake he waved and foyned at sir Launcelot as he lay, and 
seyde, 

‘Traytoure knyght, wyte thou well I am nat yet slayne. 
1 Cauoyded 2-3 Cand soo stode they to gyders 4 C* had therof passyng 
grete wonder 7 so he notin C 7-8 C hym self wondert covert of his 
myght and vnder his shelde g ever notin C 14 C' Thus syr Gawayne dyd 
15 Chad ryght grete payne for to 16 C that syr Launcelot felte that syr 
17 home not in Ct 18-19 C’sayd vnto syr Gawayn now haue I 20 C* of 
your myght W of hys myght 21 C’ wonderful dedes W in youre dedis 
(contamination) C* dayes 23 C* noble and valyaunte knyght 24 W dedis 
and now C*dedes Now 25-26 C’stode nerre syr Gauwayn and thenne syr 
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Therefore com thou nere me and p[er]fo[rm]e thys batayle 
to the utteraunce)’ 

‘I woll no more do than I have done,’ seyde sir Launcelot. 
‘For whan I se you on foote I woll do batayle uppon you all 
the whyle I se you stande uppon youre feete; but to smyte 
a wounded man that may nat stonde, God defende me from 
such a shame!’ 

And than he turned [hym and wente] hys way towarde 
the cité, and sir Gawayne evermore callyng hym ‘traytoure 
knyght’ and seyde, 

“Traytoure knyght! Wyte thou well, sir Launcelot, whan 
Iam hole I shall do batayle with you agayne, for I shall never 
leve the tylle the tone of us be slayne!’ 

Thus as thys syge endured and as sir Gawayne lay syke 
nerehande a moneth, and whan he was well recovirde and 
redy within three dayes to do batayle agayne with sir 
Launcelot, ryght so cam tydyngis unto kynge Arthur frome 
Inglonde that made kynge Arthur and all hys oste to remeve. 
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-— CHAPTER XIX = 


HOW KING ARTHUR AND SIR GAWAINE MADE A GREAT 
HOST READY TO GO OVER SEA TO MAKE WAR ON SIR 
LAUNCELOT. 


o leave we Sir Launcelot in his lands, and his noble knights 

with him, and return we again unto King Arthur and to Sir 
Gawaine, that made a great host ready, to the number of three- 
score thousand: and all thing was made ready for their shipping to 
pass over the sea, and so they shipped at Cardiff. And there King 
Arthur made Sir Mordred chief ruler of all England, and also he 
put Queen Guenever under his governance; because Sir Mordred 
was King Arthur’s son, he gave him the rule of his land and of his 
wife: and so the king passed the sea and landed upon Sir 
Launcelot’s lands, and there he brent and wasted, through the 
vengeance of Sir Gawaine, all that they might overrun. 

When this word came to Sir Launcelot, that King Arthur and 
Sir Gawaine were landed upon his lands, and made a full great 
destruction and waste, then spake Sir Bors, and said: My lord Sir 
Launcelot, it is shame that we suffer them thus to ride over our 
lands, for wit you well, suffer ye them as long as ye will, they will 
do you no favour an they may handle you. Then said Sir Lionel 
that was wary and wise: My lord Sir Launcelot, I will give this 
counsel, let us keep our strong walled towns until they have 
hunger and cold, and blow on their nails; and then let us freshly 


set upon them, and shred them down as sheep in a field, that aliens 
may take example for ever how they land upon our lands. 

Then spake King Bagdemagus to Sir Launcelot: Sir, your cour- 
tesy will shende us all, and thy courtesy hath waked all this sorrow; 
for an they thus over our lands ride, they shall by process bring us 
all to nought whilst we thus in holes us hide. Then said Sir Galihud 
unto Sir Launcelot: Sir, here be knights come of kings’ blood, that 
will not long droop, and they are within these walls; therefore give 
us leave, like as we be knights, to meet them in the field, and we 
shall slay them, that they shall curse the time that ever they came 
into this country. Then spake seven brethren of North Wales, and 
they were seven noble knights; a man might seek in seven kings’ 
lands or he might find such seven knights. Then they all said at 
once: Sir Launcelot, for Christ’s sake let us out ride with Sir 
Galihud, for we be never wont to cower in castles nor in noble 
towns. 

Then spake Sir Launcelot, that was master and governor of them 
all: My fair lords, wit you well I am full loath to ride out with my 
knights for shedding of Christian blood; and yet my lands I under- 
stand be full bare for to sustain any host awhile, for the mighty 
wars that whilom made King Claudas upon this country, upon my 
father King Ban, and on mine uncle King Bors; howbeit we will as 
at this time keep our strong walls, and I shall send a messenger 
unto my lord Arthur, a treaty for to take; for better is peace than 
always war. 

So Sir Launcelot sent forth a damosel and a dwarf with her, 
requiring King Arthur to leave his warring upon his lands; and so 
she start upon a palfrey, and the dwarf ran by her side. And when 
she came to the pavilion of King Arthur, there she alighted; and 
there met her a gentle knight, Sir Lucan the Butler, and said: Fair 
damosel, come ye from Sir Launcelot du Lake? Yea sir, she said, 
therefore | come hither to speak with my lord the king. Alas, said 
Sir Lucan, my lord Arthur would love Launcelot, but Sir Gawaine 
will not suffer him. And then he said: I pray to God, damosel, ye 
may speed well, for all we that be about the king would Sir 
Launcelot did best of any knight living. And so with this Lucan led 


the damose! unto the king where he sat with Sir Gawaine, for to 
hear what she would say. So when she had told her tale, the water 
ran out of the king’s eyen, and all the lords were full glad for to 
advise the king as to be accorded with Sir Launcelot, save all only 
Sir Gawaine. and he said: My lord mine uncle, what will ye do? 
Will ye now tum again, now ye are passed thus far upon this jour- 
ney? all the world will speak of your villainy. Nay, said Arthur, wit 
thou well, Sir Gawaine, I will do as ye will advise me; and yet 
meseemeth, said Arthur, his fair proffers were not good to be 
refused: but sithen I am come so far upon this journey, I will that 
ye give the damosel her answer, for I may not speak to her for pity, 
for her proffers be so large. 


+—— CHAPTER XX == 


WHAT MESSAGE SIR GAWAINE SENT TO SIR LAUNCELOT, 
AND HOW KING ARTHUR LAID SIEGE TO BENWICK, AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 


HEN Sir Gawaine said to the damosel thus: Damosel, say ye to 
Tas Launcelot that it is waste labour now to sue to mine uncle; 
for tell him, an he would have made any labour for peace, he 
should have made it or this time, for tell him now it is too late; 
and say that I, Sir Gawaine, so send him word, that J promise him 
by the faith 1 owe unto God and to knighthood, I shall never leave 
him till he have slain me or I him. So the damosel wept and 
departed, and there were many weeping eyen; and so Sir Lucan 
brought the damosel to her palfrey, and so she came to Sir 
Launcelot where he was among all his knights. And when Sir 
Launcelot had heard this answer, then the tears ran down by his 
cheeks. And then his noble knights strode about him, and said: Sir 
Launcelot, wherefore make ye such cheer, think what ye are, and 
what men we are, and let us noble knights match them in midst 
of the field. That may be lightly done, said Sir Launcelot, but I was 


never so loath to do battle, and therefore I pray you, fair sirs, as 
ye love me, be ruled as I will have you, for I will always flee that 
noble king that made me knight. And when I may no further, I 
must needs defend me, and that will be more worship for me and 
us all than to compare with that noble king whom we have all 
served. Then they held their language, and as that night they took 
their rest. 

And upon the morn early, in the dawning of the day, as knights 
looked out, they saw the city of Benwick besieged round about; 
and fast they began to set up ladders, and then they defied them 
out of the town, and beat them from the walls wightly. Then came 
forth Sir Gawaine well armed upon a stiff steed, and he came 
before the chief gate, with his spear in his hand, crying: Sir 
Launcelot, where art thou? is there none of you proud knights dare 
break a spear with me? Then Sir Bors made him ready, and came 
forth out of the town, and there Sir Gawaine encountered with Sir 
Bors. And at that time he smote Sir Bors down from his horse, and 
almost he had slain him; and so Sir Bors was rescued and borne 
into the town. Then came forth Sir Lionel, brother to Sir Bors, and 
thought to revenge him; and either feutred their spears, and ran 
together; and there they met spitefully, but Sir Gawaine had such 
grace that he smote Sir Lionel down, and wounded him there pass- 
ing sore; and then Sir Lionel was rescued and borne into the town. 
And this Sir Gawaine came every day, and he failed not but that 
he smote down one knight or other. 

So thus they endured half a year, and much slaughter was of 
people on both parties. Then it befell upon a day, Sir Gawaine came 
afore the gates armed at all pieces on a noble horse, with a great 
spear in his hand; and then he cried with a loud voice: Where art 
thou now, thou false traitor, Sir Launcelot? Why hidest thou 
thyself within holes and walls like a coward? Look out now, thou 
false traitor knight, and here I shall revenge upon thy body the 
death of my three brethren. All this language heard Sir Launcelot 
every deal; and his kin and his knights drew about him, and all 
they said at once to Sir Launcelot: Sir Launcelot, now must ye 
defend you like.a knight, or else ye be shamed for ever; for, now 


ye be called upon treason, it is time for you to stir, for ye have slept 
over-long and suffered over-much. So God me help, said Sir 
Launcelot, I am right heavy of Sir Gawaine’s words, for now he 
charged me with a great charge; and therefore I wot it as well as 
ye, that I must defend me, or else to be recreant. 

Then Sir Launcelot bade saddle his strongest horse, and bade let 
fetch his arms, and bring all unto the gate of the tower; and then 
Sir Launcelot spake on high unto King Arthur, and said: My lord 
Arthur, and noble king that made me knight, wit you well I am 
right heavy for your sake, that ye thus sue upon me; and always 
I forbare you, for an I would have been vengeable, I might have 
met you in midst of the field, and there to have made your bold- 
est knights full tame. And now I have forborne half a year, and 
suffered you and Sir Gawaine to do what ye would do; and now 
may I endure it no longer, for now must I needs defend myself, 
insomuch Sir Gawaine hath appealed me of treason; the which is 
greatly against my will that ever I should fight against any of your 
blood, but now I may not forsake it, I am driven thereto as a beast 
till a bay. 

Then Sir Gawaine said: Sir Launcelot, an thou durst do battle, 
leave thy babbling and come off, and let us ease our hearts. Then 
Sir Launcelot armed him lightly, and mounted upon his horse, and 
either of the knights gat great spears in their hands, and the host 
without stood still all apart, and the noble knights came out of the 
city by a great number, insomuch that when Arthur saw the 
number of men and knights, he marvelled, and said to himself: 
Alas, that ever Sir Launcelot was against me, for now I see he hath 
forborne me. And so the covenant was made, there should no man 
nigh them, nor deal with them, till the one were dead or yelden. 


a CPAP TE Ree = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT AND SIR GAWAINE DID BATTLE 
TOGETHER, AND HOW SIR GAWAINE WAS OVERTHROWN 
AND HURT. 


HEN Sir Gawaine and Sir Latincelot departed a great way asun- 

der, and then they came together with all their horses’ might 
as they might run, and either smote other in midst of their shields; 
but the knights were so strong, and their spears so big, that their 
horses might not endure their buffets, and so their horses fell to 
the earth; and then they avoided their horses, and dressed their 
shields afore them. Then they stood together and gave many sad 
strokes on divers places of their bodies, that the blood brast out on 
many sides and places. Then had Sir Gawaine such a grace and gift 
that an holy man had given to him, that every day in the year, 
from underne till high noon, his might increased those three hours 
as much as thrice his strength, and that caused Sir Gawaine to win 
great honour. And for his sake King Arthur made an ordinance, 
that all manner of battles for any quarrels that should be done afore 
King Arthur should begin at underne; and all was done for Sir 
Gawaine’s love, that by likelihood, if Sir Gawaine were on the one 
part, he should have the better in battle while his strength 
endureth three hours; but there were but few knights that time 
living that knew this advantage that Sir Gawaine had, but King 
Arthur all only. 

Thus Sir Launcelot fought with Sir Gawaine, and when Sir 
Launcelot felt his might evermore increase, Sir Launcelot 
wondered and dread him sore to be shamed. For as the French 
book saith, Sir Launcelot weened, when he felt Sir Gawaine double 
his strength, that he had been a fiend and none earthly man; 
wherefore Sir Launcelot traced and traversed, and covered himself 
with his shield, and kept his might and his braide during three 
hours; and that while Sir Gawaine gave him many sad brunts, and 
many sad strokes, that all the knights that beheld Sir Launcelot 


marvelled how that he might endure him; but full little understood 
they that travail that Sir Launcelot had for to endure him. And 
then when it was past noon Sir Gawaine had no more but his own 
might. When Sir Launcelot felt him so come down, then lve 
stretched him up and stood near Sir Gawaine, and said thus: My 
lord Sir Gawaine, now I feel ye have done; now my lord Sir 
Gawaine, I must do my part, for many great and grievous strokes 
I have endured you this day with great pain. 

Then Sir Launcelot doubled his strokes and gave Sir Gawaine 
such a buffet on the helmet that he fell down on his side, and Sir 
Launcelot withdrew him from him. Why withdrawest thou thee? 
said Sir Gawaine; now turn again, false traitor knight, and slay me, 
for an thou leave me thus, when I am whole I shall do battle with 
thee again. I shall endure you, Sir, by God's grace, but wit thou 
well, Sir Gawaine, I will never smite a felled knight. And so Sir 
Launcelot went into the city; and Sir Gawaine was borne into King 
Arthur's pavilion, and leeches were brought to him, and searched 
and salved with soft ointments. And then Sir Launcelot said: Now 
have good day, my lord the king, for wit you well ye win no 
worship at these walls; and if I would my knights outbring, there 
should many a man die. Therefore, my lord Arthur, remember you 
of old kindness; and however I fare, Jesu be your guide in all places. 


am COAPT ERs X11 eo 


OF THE SORROW THAT KING ARTHUR MADE FOR UE 
WAR. AND OF ANOTHER BATTLE WHERE ALSO SIR 
GAWAINE HAD THE WORSE. 


Las, said the king, that ever this unhappy war was begun; for 
ees Sir Launcelot forbeareth me in all places, and in likewise 
my kin, and that is seen well this day by my nephew Sir Gawaine. 
Then King Arthur fell sick for sorrow of Sir Gawaine, that he was 
so sore hurt, and because of the war betwixt him and Sir Launcelot. 


So then they on King Arthur's part kept the siege with little war 
withoutforth; and they withinforth kept their walls, and defended 
them when need was. Thus Sir Gawaine lay sick three weeks in 
his tents, with all manner of leechcraft that might be had. And as 
soon as Sir Gawaine might go and ride, he armed him at all points, 
and start upon a courser, and gat a spear in his hand, and so he 
came riding afore the chief gate of Benwick; and there he cried on 
height: Where art thou, Sir Launcelot? Come forth, thou false trai- 
tor knight and recreant, for Iam here, Sir Gawaine, will prove this 
that I say on thee. 

All this language Sir Launcelot heard, and then he said thus: Sir 
Gawaine, me repents of your foul saying, that ye will not cease of 
your language; for you wot well, Sir Gawaine, I know your might 
and all that ye may do; and well ye wot, Sir Gawaine, ye may not 
greatly hurt me. Come down, traitor knight, said he, and make it 
good the contrary with thy hands, for it mishapped me the last 
battle to be hurt of thy hands; therefore wit thou well I am come 
this day to make amends, for I ween this day to lay thee as low as 
thou laidest me. Jesu defend me, said Sir Launcelot, that ever I be 
so far in your danger as ye have been in mine, for then my days 
were done. But Sir Gawaine, said Sir Launcelot, ye shall not think 
that I tarry long, but sithen that ye so unknightly call me of trea- 
son, ye shall have both your hands full of me. And then Sir 
Launcelot armed him at all points, and mounted upon his horse, 
and gat a great spear in his hand, and rode out at the gate. And 
both the hosts were assembled, of them without and of them 
within, and stood in array full manly. And both parties were 
charged to hold them still, to see and behold the battle of these 
two noble knights. And then they laid their spears in their rests, 
and they came together as thunder, and Sir Gawaine brake his 
spear upon Sir Launcelot in a hundred pieces unto his hand: and 
Sir Launcelot smote him with a greater might, that Sir Gawaine’s 
horse’s feet raised, and so the horse and he fell to the earth. Then 
Sir Gawaine deliverly avoided his horse, and put his shield afore 
him, and eagerly drew his sword, and bade Sir Launcelot: Alight, 
traitor knight, for if this mare’s son hath failed me, wit thou well 


a king’s son and a queen’s son shall not fail thee. 

Then Sir Launcelot avoided his horse, and dressed his shield 
afore him, and drew his sword; and so stood they together and 
gave many sad strokes, that all men on both parties had thereof 
passing great wonder. But when Sir Launcelot felt Sir Gawaine’s 
might so marvellously increase, he then withheld his courage and 
his wind, and kept himself wonder covert of his might; and under 
his shield he traced and traversed here and there, to break Sir 
Gawaine’s strokes and his courage; and Sir Gawaine enforced 
himself with all his might and power to destroy Sir Launcelot; for 
as the French book saith, ever as Sir Gawaine’s might increased, 
right so increased his wind and his evil will. Thus Sir Gawaine did 
great pain unto Sir Launcelot three hours, that he had right great 
pain for to defend him. 

And when the three hours were passed, that Sir Launcelot felt 
that Sir Gawaine was come to his own proper strength, then Sir 
Launcelot said unto Sir Gawaine: Now have I proved you twice, 
that ye are a full dangerous knight, and a wonderful man of your 
might; and many wonderful deeds have ye done in your days, for 
by your might increasing you have deceived many a full noble and 
valiant knight; and, now I fee] that ye have done your mighty 
deeds, now wit you well I must do my deeds. AmdutheneSir 
Launcelot stood near Sir Gawaine, and then Sir Launcelot doubled 
his strokes: and Sir Gawaine defended him mightily, but never- 
theless Sir Launcelot smote such a stroke upon Sir Gawaine’s helm, 
and upon the old wound, that Sir Gawaine sinked down upon his 
one side in a swoon. And anon as he did awake he waved and 
foined at Sir Launcelot as he lay, and said: Traitor knight, wit thou 
well J am not yet slain, come thou near me and perform this battle 
unto the uttermost. I will no more do than I have done, said Sir 
Launcelot, for when I see you on foot J will do battle upon you all 
the while I see you stand on your feet; but for to smite a wounded 
man that may not stand, God defend me from such a shame. And 
then he turned him and went his way toward the city. And Sir 
Gawaine evermore calling him traitor knight, and said: Wit thou 
well Sir Launcelot, when I am whole I shall do battle with thee 


again, for I shall never leave thee till that one of us be slain. Thus 
as this siege endured, and as Sir Gawaine lay sick near a month; 
and when he was well recovered and ready within three days to 
do battle again with Sir Launcelot, right so came tidings unto 
Arthur from England that made King Arthur and all his host to 
remove. 


Here followeth the xxi book. 


P art 43 
T he D ay of D estiny 

S sir Mordred was rular of all Inglonde, he lete make 
lettirs as thoughe that they had com frome beyonde the 
see, and the lettirs specifyed that kynge Arthur was slayne 
in batayle with sir Launcelot. Wherefore sir Mordred made 
a parlemente, and called the lordys togydir, and there he 
made them to chose Thym? kynge. And so was he crowned 

at Caunturbyry, and hylde a feste there fiftene dayes. 

And aftirwarde he drew hym unto Wynchester, and there 
he toke quene Gwenyver, and seyde playnly that he wolde 
wedde her (which was hys unclys wyff and hys fadirs wyff). 
And so he made redy for the feste, and a day prefyxte that 
they shulde be wedded; wherefore quene Gwenyver was 
passyng hevy. But she durst nat discover her harte, but 
spake fayre, and aggreed to sir Mordredys wylle. 

And anone she desyred of sir Mordred to go to London 
to byghe all maner thynges tha[t]} longed to the brydale. And 
bycause of her fayre speche sir Mordred trusted her and 
gaff her leve; and so whan she cam to London she toke the 
Towre of London, and suddeynly in all haste possyble she 
stuffed hit with all maner of vytayle, and well garnysshed hit 
with men, and so kepte hit. 

And whan sir Mordred wyst thys he was passynge wrothe 
oute of mesure. And shorte tale to make, he layde a myghty 
syge aboute the Towre and made many assautis, and threw 
engynnes unto them, and shotte grete gunnes. But all myght 
nat prevayle, for quene Gwenyver wolde never, for fayre 
speache nother for foule, never to truste unto sir Mordred 
to com in hys hondis agayne. 

Than cam the Bysshop of Caunturbyry, whych was a noble 
clerke and an holy man, and thus he seyde unto sir Mordred: 

‘Sir, what woll ye do? Woll ye firste displease God and 
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sytthyn shame youreselff and all knyghthode? For ys nat 


kynge Arthur youre uncle, and no farther but youre modirs 
brothir, and uppon her he hymselffe begate you, uppon hys 
owne syster? Therefore how may ye wed youre owne 
fadirs wyff? And therefor, sir,’ seyde the Bysshop, ‘leve thys 


_ opynyon, other ellis I shall curse you with booke, belle and 
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candyll.’ 

‘Do thou thy warste,’ seyde sir Mordred, ‘and I defyghe 
the!” 

‘Sir,’ seyde the Bysshop, ‘wyte you well I shall nat feare 
me to do that me ought to do. And also ye noyse that my 
lorde Arthur ys slayne, and that ys nat so, and therefore ye 
woll make a foule warke in thys londe!’ 

‘Peas, thou false pryste!’ seyde sir Mordred, ‘for and thou 
chauffe me ony more, I shall stryke of thy hede!’ 

So the Bysshop departed, and ded the cursynge in the 
moste orguluste wyse that myght be done. And than sir 
Mordred sought the Bysshop off Caunturbyry for to have 
slayne hym. Than the Bysshop fledde, and tooke parte of 
hys good with hym, and wente nyghe unto Glassyngbyry. 
And there he was a preste-ermyte in a chapel, and lyved in 
poverté and in holy prayers; for well he undirstood that 
myschevous warre was at honde. 

Than sir Mordred soughte uppon quene Gwenyver by 
lettirs and sondis, and by fayre meanys and foule meanys, to 
have her to com oute of the Towre of London; but all thys 
avayled nought, for she answerd hym shortely, opynly and 
pryvayly, that she had levir sle herselff than to be maryed 
with hym. 

Than cam there worde unto sir Mordred that kynge 
Arthure had areysed the syge frome sir Launcelot and was 
commynge homwarde wyth a greate oste to be avenged 
uppon sir Mordred, wherefore sir Mordred made wryttes 
unto all the baronny of thys londe. And muche people drew 
unto hym; for than was the comyn voyce amonge them that 
1 For notin C 2 C vncle no ferther 3 GC & on hir hym self kyng Arthur 
bygate 4-5 C'your faders © 5 C wyf Syr sayd the noble clerkeleue 8-9 C’ 
Mordred wyt thou wel I shal defye the 10 W wyte you well and I shall 
1r C’also where ye 15 C’shal make stryke 20 C goodes 24 C sought on 


27 Cauaylled not 31 Ct syege For Syr Launcelot & he was 33 C* maad 
wryte wryttes 34 C barownry 
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with kynge Arthur was never othir lyff but warre and stryff, 
and with sir Mordrede was grete joy and blysse. Thus was 
kynge Arthur depraved, and evyll seyde off; and many there 
were that kynge Arthur had brought up of nought, and gyffyn 
them londis, that myght nat than say hym a good worde. 

Lo ye all Englysshemen, se ye nat what a myschyff here 
was? For he that was the moste kynge and nobelyst knyght 
of the worlde, and moste loved the felyshyp of noble 
knyghtes, and by hym they all were upholdyn, and yet 
myght nat thes Englyshemen holde them contente with hym. 
Lo thus was the olde custom and usayges of thys londe, and 
men say that we of thys londe have nat yet loste that custom. 
Alas! thys ys a greate defaughte of us Englysshemen, for 
there may no thynge us please no terme. 

And so fared the peple at that tyme: they were better 
pleased with sir Mordred than they were with the noble 
kynge Arthur, and muche people drew unto sir Mordred and 
seyde they wold abyde wyth hym for bettir and for wars. And 
so sir Mordred drew with a greate oste to Dovir, for there he 
harde sey that kyng Arthur wolde aryve, and so he thought 
to beate hys owne fadir fro hys owne londys. And the moste 
party of all Inglonde hylde wyth sir Mordred, for the people 


were so new-fangill. 


And so as sir Mordred was at Dovir with hys oste, so cam (2) 


kyng Arthur wyth a greate navy of shyppis and galyes and 
carykes, and there was sir Mordred redy awaytyng uppon 
hys londynge, to lette hys owne fadir to londe uppon the 
londe that he was kynge over. 

Than there was launchyng of greate botis and smale, and 
fuil of noble men of armys; and there was muche slaughtir of 
jantyll knyghtes, and many a full bolde barown was layde 
full lowe, on bothe partyes. 

But kynge Arthur was so currageous that there myght no 
maner of knyght lette hym to lande, and hys knyghtes fyersely 
folowed hym. And so they londed magré sir Mordredis 
1 C was none other 4 Chad madevp . § that notin C 7 nobelyst mot 
in Ct g-to C vpholden Now myght not this rr C vsage 11-12 C 
And also men 12-13 C* loste ne foryeten that custom & vsage Alas mC 
no thynge plese vs noo 16 the noble not in C 20 C that sir Arthur 
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hede and all hys powere, and put sir Mordred abak, 'that 
he fledde’ and all hys people. 

So whan thys batayle was done, kynge Arthure let serche 
hys people that were hurte and dede. And than was noble 
sir Gawayne founde in a greate boote, liynge more than halff 
dede. Whan kyng Arthur knew that he was layde so low he 
wente unto hym and so fownde hym. And there the kynge 
made greate sorow oute of mesure, and toke sir Gawayne in 
hys armys, and thryse he there sowned. And than whan he 
was waked, kyng Arthur seyde, 

‘Alas! sir Gawayne, my syster son, here now thou lyghest, 
the man in the worlde that I loved moste. And now ys my 
joy gone! For now, my nevew, sir Gawayne, I woll discover 
me unto you, tha(t) in youre person and in sir Launcelot 
I moste had my joy and myne affyaunce. And now have I 
loste my joy of you bothe, wherefore all myne erthely joy 
ys gone fro me!’ 

‘A, myn uncle,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘now I woll that ye 
wyte that my deth-dayes be com! And all I may wyte 
myne owne hastynes and my wy([l]fulnesse, for thorow my 
wylfulnes I was causer of myne owne dethe; for I was thys 
day hurte and smytten uppon myne olde wounde that sir 
Launcelot gaff me, and I fele myselff that I muste nedis be 
dede by the owre of noone. And thorow me and (my) pryde 
ye have all thys shame and disease, for had that noble knyght, 
sir Launcelot, ben with you, as he was and wolde have 
ben, thys unhappy warre had never ben begunne; for he, 
thorow hys noble knyghthode and hys noble bloode, hylde 
all youre cankyrde enemyes in subjeccion and daungere. 
And now’, seyde sir Gawayne, ‘ye shall mysse sir Launce- 
lot. But alas that I wolde nat accorde with hym! And 


r hede not in Cf 1-2 C* abak that he fledde Cf. Le Morte Arthur (3087) The 
false were feld, som were fledde 3-4 Clete burye his peple that were dede 
6 C whan syr Arthur wyst that syre Gawayne was layd 7 and so fownde hym 
not in C't (homoeoteleuton) 8 greate not in C 10 was notin C C awaked he 
sayd 14-15 C vnto your persone in syr Launcelot & you I W unto you than in 
18 A notin C 18-26 Ct Myn vnkel kyng Arthur said sir Gawayn wete you 
wel my deth day is come & alle is thorou myn owne hastynes & wilfulnes for 
I am smyten vpon thold wounde the which sir launcelot gaf me on the whiche I 
fele wel I must dye & had sir laicelot 20 W wy ffulnesse 26-27 and wolde 
have ben not in CT 27-29 C neuer begonne & of alle this am I causer for sir 
latcelot & his blood thorou their prowes helde alle 31 Callas I 
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there[fore], fayre unkle, I pray you that I may have paupir, 
penne, and inke, that I may wryte unto sir Launcelot a letter 
wrytten with myne owne honde.’ 

So whan pauper, penne and inke was brought, than sir Ga- 
wayne was sette up waykely by kynge Arthure, for he was 
shryven a lytyll afore. And than he toke hys penne and 
wrote thus, as the Freynshe booke makith mencion: 

‘Unto the, sir Launcelot, floure of all noble kynghtes that 
ever I harde of or saw be my dayes, I, sir Gawayne, kynge 
Lottis sonne of Orkeney, and systirs sonne unto the noble 
kynge Arthur, sende the gretynge, lattynge the to have 
knowlecche that the tenth day of May I was smytten uppon 
the olde wounde that thou gaff me afore the cité of Ben- 
wyke, and thorow that wounde I am com to my dethe-day. 
And I woll that all the worlde wyte that I, sir Gawayne, 
knyght of the Table Rounde, soughte my dethe, and nat 
thorow thy deservynge, but myne owne sekynge. Wherefore 
I beseche the, sir Launcelot, to returne agayne unto thys 
realme and se my toumbe and pray som prayer more other 
les for my soule. And thys same day that I wrote the same 
sedull I was hurte to the dethe, whych wounde was fyrste 
gyffyn of thyn honde, sir Launcelot; for of a more nobelar 
man myght I nat be slayne. 

‘Also, sir Launcelot, for all the love that ever was be- 
twyxte us, make no taryyng, but com over the see in all the 
goodly haste that ye may, wyth youre noble knyghtes, and 
rescow that noble kynge that made the knyght, for he ys full 
straytely bestad wyth an false traytoure whych ys my halff- 
brothir, sir Mordred. For he hath crowned hymselff kynge, 
and wolde have wedded my lady, quene Gwenyver; and so 
had he done, had she nat kepte the Towre of London with 


1 C therfor* (W there) sayd syr Gawayne I praye you fayre vnkel that I may 
1-6 W (sidenote) How sir Gawayn wrote a letter to sir Launcelot at the tyme of his 


dethe 2-3 C Launcelot a cedle with myn owne handes _4 C And thenne 
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stronge honde. And so the tenth day of May last paste my 
lorde kynge Arthur and we all londed uppon them at Dover, 
and there he put that false traytoure, sir Mordred, to flyght. 
And so hit there mysfortuned me to be smytten uppon the 
strooke that ye gaff me of olde. 

‘And the date of thys lettir was wrytten but two owrys and 
an halff afore my dethe, wrytten with myne owne honde and 
subscrybed with parte of my harte blood. And therefore I 
requyre the, moste famous knyght of the worlde, that thou 
wolte se my tumbe.’ 

And than he wepte and kynge Arthur both, and sowned. 
And whan they were awaked bothe, the kynge made sir Ga- 
wayne to resceyve hys sacrament, and than sir Gawayne 
prayde the kynge for to sende for sir Launcelot and to 
cherysshe hym aboven all othir knyghtes. 

And so at the owre of noone sir Gawayne yelded up the 
goste. And than the kynge lat entere hym in a chapell 
within Dover castell. And there yet all men may se the 
skulle of hym, and the same wounde is sene that sir Launce- 
lot gaff in batayle. 

Than was hit tolde the kynge that sir Mordred had pyght 
a new fylde uppon Bareon Downe. And so uppon the morne 
kynge Arthur rode thydir to hym, and there was a grete ba- 
tayle betwyxt hem, and muche people were slayne on bothe 
partyes. But at the laste kynge Arthurs party stoode beste, 
and sir Mordred and hys party fledde unto Caunturbyry. 

And than the kynge let serche all the downys for hys 
knyghtes that were slayne and entered them; and salved 
them with soffte salvys that full sore were wounded. Than 
much people drew unto kynge Arthur, and than they sayde 
that sir Mordred warred uppon kynge Arthure wyth wronge. 

And anone kynge Arthure drew hym wyth his oste downe 
by the seesyde westewarde, towarde Salusbyry. And there 
was a day assygned betwyxte kynge Arthur and sir Mordred, 


3 C we putt 4 C and there it 4-6 Ct be stryken vpon thy stroke 
And at the date = 7-8 Cand soo subscrybed 8 Chertes blood AndI = 11- 
12 C thenne sir Gawayne wept and kynge Arthur wepte And théne they swouned 
both And whan they awaked bothe 13 C his saueour 16-17 C 
yelded vp the spyryte and thenne 20 C gaf hym in 22 C Baramdoune 
22-23 C morne the kynge rode 24 C peple was slayne 25 Csyr Arthurs 
27 Calle the townest for 29 C’ that so sore 
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that they shulde mete uppon a downe besyde Salesbyry and 
nat farre frome the seesyde. And thys day was assygned on 
Monday aftir Trynyté Sonday, whereof kynge Arthur was 
passyng glad that he myght be avenged uppon sir Mordred. 

Than sir Mordred araysed muche people aboute London, 
for they of Kente, Southsex and Susrey, Hsax, Suffolke 
and Northefolke helde the moste party with sir Mordred. 
And many a full noble knyght drew unto hym and also [to] 
the kynge; but they that loved sir Launcelot drew unto 
sir Mordred. 

So uppon Trynyté Sunday at nyght kynge Arthure 
dremed a wondirfull dreme, and in hys dreme hym semed 
that he saw uppon a chafflet a chayre, and the chayre was 
faste to a whele, and thereuppon sate kynge Arthure "in the 
rychest! clothe of golde that myght be made. And the kynge 
thought there was undir hym, farre from hym, an hydeous 
depe blak watir, and therein was all maner of serpentis and 
wormes and wylde bestis fowle and orryble. And suddeynly 
the kynge thought that the whyle turned up-so-downe, and 
he felle amonge the serpentis, and every beste toke hym by 
alymme. And than the kynge cryed as he lay in hys bed, 

Hdelpelhelpel’ 

And than knyghtes, squyars and yomen awaked the 
kynge, and than he was so amased that he wyste nat where 
he was. And than so he awaked untylle hit was nyghe day, 
and than he felle on slumberynge agayne, nat slepynge nor 
thorowly wakynge. 

So the kyng semed verryly that there cam sir Gawayne 
unto hym with a numbir of fayre ladyes wyth hym. So whan 
kyng Arthur saw hym he seyde, 

‘Wellcom, my systers sonne, | wende ye had bene dede! 
And now I se the on lyve, much am I beholdyn unto All- 
myghty Jesu. A, fayre nevew, what bene thes ladyes that 
hyder be com with you?’ 


8 C* ynto syr Mordred and to Not emended in O% 9, 19 that not in Ct 
12-13 Cdreme & that was this that hym semed he satte vpon a chaflet in a chayer 
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‘Sir,’ seyde sir Gawayne, ‘all thes be ladyes for whom | 
have foughten for, whan I was man lyvynge. And all thes 
ar tho that I ded batayle fore in ryghteuous quarels, and 
God hath gyvyn hem that grace at their grete prayer, 
bycause I ded batayle [for] them for their ryght, that they 
shulde brynge me hydder unto you. Thus much hath gyvyn 
me leve Ged for to warne you of youre dethe: for and ye 
fyght as to-morne with sir Mordred, as ye bothe have 
assygned, doute ye nat ye shall be slayne, and the moste 
party of youre people on bothe partyes. And for the grete 
grace and goodnes that Allmyghty Jesu hath unto you, and 
for pyté of you and many mo other good men there shall be 
slayne, God hath sente me to you of Hys speciall grace 
to gyff you warnyng that in no wyse ye do batayle as to- 
morne, but that ye take a tretyse for a moneth-day. And 
proffir you largely, so that to-morne ye put in a delay. For 
within a moneth shall com sir Launcelot with all hys noble 
knyghtes, and rescow you worshypfully, and sle sir Mordred 
and all that ever wyll holde wyth hym.’ 

Than sir Gawayne and all the ladyes vanysshed, and anone 
the kynge called uppon hys knyghtes, squyars, and yomen, 
and charged them wyghtly to fecche hys noble lordis and 
wyse bysshoppis unto hym. And whan they were com the 
kynge tolde hem of hys avision: that sir Gawayne had tolde 
hym and warned hym that and he fought on the morn, he 
sholde be slayne. Than the kynge commaunded sir Lucan 
the Butlere and hys brothir sir Bedyvere the Bolde, with two 
bysshoppis wyth hem, and charged them in ony wyse to 
take a tretyse for a moneth-day wyth sir Mordred: 

‘And spare nat, profhr hym londys and goodys as much as 
ye thynke resonable.’ 

So than they departed and cam to sir Mordred where he 
had a grymme oste of an hondred thousand, and there 
they entretyd sir Mordred longe tyme. And at the laste 
sir Mordred was aggreed for to have Cornwale and Kente by 
1-2 C'ladyes for whome I have foughten whanne 3Cquarel 5 Wwyth them 
C* for hem for their ryght not in Ct 6-7 Chath god gyuen me leue for 
g C not ye must be 13 Wslayne for God 16 C’so as to morne to be 
putte 20 Ct vaynquysshed 24 C'told hem his auysyon what sir 
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kynge Arthurs dayes; and afftir that all Inglonde, after the 
dayes of kynge Arthur. 

_ Than were they condescende that kynge Arthure and 
sir Mordred shulde mete betwyxte bothe their ostis, and 
everych of them shulde brynge fourtene persons. And so 
they cam wyth thys worde unto Arthur. Than seyde he, 

‘I am glad that thys ys done’; and so he wente into the 
fylde. 

And whan kynge Arthur shulde departe he warned all 
hys ‘hoost! that and they se ony swerde drawyn, ‘loke 
ye com on fyersely and sle that traytoure, sir Mordred, for 
]1in no wyse truste hym’. In lyke wyse sir Mordred warned 
hys oste that ‘and ye se ony maner of swerde drawyn, loke 
that ye com on fyersely and so sle all that ever before you 
stondyth, for in no wyse I woll nat truste for thys tretyse’. 
And in the same wyse seyde sir Mordred unto hys oste: 
‘for I know well my fadir woll be avenged uppon me.’ 

And so they mette as their poyntemente was, and were 
agreed and accorded thorowly. And wyne was fette, and 
[they] dranke togydir. Ryght so cam oute an addir of a 
lytyll hethe-buysshe, and hit stange a knyght in the foote. 
And so whan the knyght felte hym so stonge, he loked downe 
and saw the adder; and anone he drew hys swerde to sle the 
addir, and thought none othir harme. And whan the oste 
on bothe partyes saw that swerde drawyn, than they blewe 
beamys, trumpettis, and hornys, and shoutted grymly, and 
so bothe ostis dressed hem togydirs. And kynge Arthur toke 
hys horse and seyde, ‘Alas, this unhappy day!’ and so rode 
to hys party, and sir Mordred in lyke wyse. 

And never syns was there seyne a more dolefuller batayle 
in no Crysten londe, for there was but russhynge and 
rydynge, foynynge and strykynge, and many a grym worde 
was there spokyn of aythir to othir, and many a dedely stroke. 


1 Cdayes After alle W dayes and afftir all that all 10 C* hys hoost that 
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But ever kynge Arthure rode thorowoute the bat[a]yle of sir 
Mordred many tymys and ded full nobely, as a noble kynge 
shulde do, and at all tymes he faynted never. And sir Mor- 
dred ded hys devoure that day and put hymselffe in grete 
erell; 

: And thus they fought all the longe day, and never stynted 
tylle the noble knyghtes were layde to the colde erthe. And 
ever they fought stylle tylle hit was nere [ny]ght, and by 
than was there an hondred thousand leyde dede uppon the 
erthe. Than was kynge Arthure wode wrothe oute of mesure, 
whan he saw hys people so slayne frome hym. 

And so he loked aboute hym and cowde se no mo of all 
hys oste and good knyghtes leffte no mo on lyve but two 
knyghtes: the tone was sir Lucan de Buttler and hys brother, 
sir Bedwere; and yette they were full sore wounded. 

‘Jesu mercy!’ seyde the kynge, ‘where ar all my noble 
knyghtes becom? Alas, that ever I shulde se thys doleful 
day! For now’, seyde kynge Arthur, ‘I am com to myne . 
ende. But wolde to God’, seyde he, ‘that I wyste now where 
were that traytoure sir Mordred that hath caused all thys 
myschyff.’ 

Than kynge Arthur loked aboute and was ware where 
stood sir Mordred leanyng uppon hys swerde amonge a 
grete hepe of dede men. 

‘Now, gyff me my speare,’ seyde kynge Arthure unto sir 
Lucan, ‘for yondir I have aspyed the traytoure that all thys 
woo hath wrought.’ 

‘Sir, latte hym be,’ seyde sir Lucan, ‘for he ys unhappy. 
And yf ye passe this unhappy day y[e] shall be ryght well 
revenged. And, [good lord, remembre ye of your nyghtes 
dreme and] what the spyryte of sir Gawayne tolde you to- 
nyght, and yet God of Hys grete goodnes hath preserved you 
hyddirto. And for Goddes sake, my lorde, leve of thys, for, 
1 8-11 MS. damaged 3 do not in C 3-4 Cf Mordred that day put hym 
in deuoyr and in grete 8-9 C by that tyme was g—-1o C' vpon the 
down Thenne 12-13 C Thenne the kyng loked aboute hym & thenne was he 
ware of al hys hoost & of al his good knyghtes were lefte no moo on lyne (S lyue) 
14 C that one 15 yette not in C 19 seyde he notin C now not in C 
22-23 Ct Thenne was kyng arthure ware where syr Mordred lenyd vpon 30-31 
W revenged and what (homoeoteleuton) C* reuengyd vpon hym Good lord remem- 
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blyssed be God, ye have won the fylde: for yet we ben here 
three on lyve, and with sir Mordred ys nat one on lyve. And 
sciiebir if ye leve of now, thys wycked day of Desteny ys 
paste!’ 

‘Now tyde me dethe, tyde me lyff,’ syde the kyng, ‘now 
I se hym yondir alone, he shall never ascape myne hondes! 
For at a bettir avayle shall I never have hym.’ 

‘God spyede you well!’ seyde sir Bedyvere. 

Than the kynge gate his speare in bothe hys hondis, and 
ran towarde sir Mordred, cryyng and saying, 

‘Traytoure, now ys thy dethe-day com!’ 

And whan sir Mordred saw kynge Arthur he ran untyll 
hym with hys swerde drawyn in hys honde, and there kyng 
Arthur smote sir Mordred undir the shylde, with a foyne of 
hys speare, thorowoute the body more than a fadom. And 
whan sir Mordred felte that he had hys dethys wounde he 
threste hymselff with the myght that he had upp to the 
burre of kyng Arthurs speare, and ryght so he smote hys 
fadir, kynge Arthure, with hys swerde holdynge in both hys 
hondys, uppon the syde of the hede, that the swerde perced 
the helmet and the tay of the brayne. And therewith Mor- 
dred daysshed downe starke dede to the erthe. 

And noble kynge Arthure felle in a swoughe to the erthe, 
and there he sowned oftyntymys, and sir Lucan and sir Bed- 
were offtetymys hove hym up. And so waykly betwyxte 
them they lad hym to a lytyll chapell nat farre frome the see, 
and whan the kyng was there, hym thought hym resonabely 
eased. 

Than harde they people crye in the fylde. 

‘Now go thou, sir Lucan,’ seyde the kyng, ‘and do me to 
wyte what betokyns that noyse in the fylde.’ 

So sir Lucan departed, for he was grevously wounded in 
many placis; and so as he yode he saw and harkened by the 
moonelyght how that pyllours and robbers were com into 
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the fylde to pylle and to robbe many a full noble knyght of 
brochys and bees and of many a good rynge and many a 
ryche juell. And who that were nat dede all oute, there they 
slew them for their harneys and their ryches. 

Whan sir Lucan undirstood thys warke he cam to the 
kynge as sone as he myght, and tolde hym all what he had 
harde and seyne. 

‘Therefore be my rede,’ seyde sir Lucan, ‘hit ys beste that 
we brynge you to som towne.’ 

‘I wolde hit were so,’ seyde the kynge, ‘but I may nat 
stonde, my hede worchys so. ... A, sir Launcelot!’ seyde 
kynge Arthure, ‘thys day have I sore myssed the! And alas, 
that ever I was ayenste the! For now have! my dethe, where- 
of sir Gawayne me warned in my dreame.’ 

Than sir Lucan toke up the kynge the tone party and sir 
Bedwere the othir parté, and in the lyfftyng up the kynge 
sowned, and in the lyfftynge sir Lucan felle in a sowne, that 
parte of hys guttis felle o[ut]e of hys bodye, and therewith 
the noble knyght hys harte br[aste]. And whan the kynge 
awoke he behylde sir Lucan, how he lay fomyng at the 
mowth and parte of his guttes lay at hys fyete. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘thys ys to me a fulle hevy syght, 
to se thys noble deuke so dye for my sake, for he wold 
have holpyn me that had more nede of helpe than I! Alas, 
that he wolde nat complayne hym, for hys harte was so sette 
to helpe me. Now Jesu have mercy uppon hys soule!’ 

Than sir Bedwere wepte for the deth of hys brothir. 

“Now leve thys mournynge and wepyng, jantyll knyght,’ 
seyde the kyng, ‘for all thys woll nat avayle me. For wyte 
thou well, and I myght lyve myselff, the dethe of sir Lucan 
wolde greve me evermore. But my tyme passyth on faste,’ 
seyde the kynge. ‘Therefore,’ seyde kynge Arthur unto sir 
Bedwere, ‘take thou here Excaliber, my good swerde, and go 
wyth hit to yondir watirs syde; and whan thou commyste 
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there, I charge the throw my swerde in that water, and com 
agayne and telle me what thou syeste there.’ 

‘My lorde,’ seyde sir Bedwere, ‘youre commaundement 
shall be done, and lyghtly brynge you worde agayne.’ 

So sir Bedwere departed. And by the way he behylde that 
noble swerde, and the pomell and the hauffte was all precious 
stonys. And than he seyde to hymselff, ‘If I throw thys 
ryche swerde in the water, thereof shall never com good, but 
harme and losse.’ And than sir Bedwere hyd Excalyber 
undir a tre, and so as sone as he myght he cam agayne unto 
the kyngeand seyde he had beneat the watir and had throwen 
the swerde into the watir. 

“What sawe thou there?’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘(I] saw nothyng but wawis and wyndys.’ 

‘That ys untruly seyde of the,’ seyde the kynge. ‘And 
therefore go thou lyghtly agayne, and do my commaunde- 
mente; as thou arte to me lyff and dere, spare nat, but throw 
hit in.’ 

Than sir Bedwer[e] returned agayne a[n]d toke the swerde 
in hys honde; and (y)et hym thought synne and [s]hame to 
throw away that noble swerde. And so effte he hyd the 
swerde and returned agayne and [t]Jolde the kynge that he 
had bene at the watir and done hys commaundement. 

“What sawist thou there?’ seyde the kynge. 

‘Sir,’ he seyde, ‘I sy nothynge but watirs wap and wawys 
wanne.’ 

‘A, traytour unto me and untrew,’ seyde kyng Arthure, 
‘now hast thou betrayed me twyse! Who wolde wene that 
thou that hast bene to me so leve and dere, and also named 
so noble a knyght, that thou wolde betray me for the ryches 
of thys swerde? But now go agayn lyghtly; tor thy longe 
taryynge puttith me in grete jouperté of my lyff, for I have 
takyn colde. And but if thou do now as I bydde the, if ever 
I may se the, I shall sle the myne owne hondis, for thou 
woldist for my rych swerde se me dede.’ 
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Than sir Bedwere departed and wente to the swerde and 
lyghtly toke hit up, and so he wente unto the watirs syde. 
And there he bounde the gyrdyll aboute the hyltis, and threw 
the swerdeas farre into the watir as he myght. And there cam 
an arme and an honde above the watir, and toke hit and 
cleyght hit, and shoke hit thryse and braundysshed, and than 
vanysshed with the swerde into the watir. 

So sir Bedyvere cam agayne to the kynge and tolde hym 
what he saw. 

‘Alas,’ seyde the kynge, ‘helpe me hens, for I drede me I 
have taryed over [Il ]onge.’ 

Than sir Bedwere toke the kynge uppon hys bak and so 
wente with hym to the watirs syde. And whan they were 
there, evyn faste by the banke hoved a lytyll barge wyth 
many fayre ladyes in hit, and amonge hem all was a quene, 
and all they had blak hoodis. And all they wepte and shryked 
whan they saw kynge Arthur. 

‘Now put me into that barge,’ seyde the kynge. 

And so he ded sofftely, and there [re]sceyved hym three 
ladyes with grete mournyng. And so they sette he[m 
djowne, and in one of their lappis kyng Arthure layde hys 
hede. And than the quene sayde, 

‘A, my dere brothir! Why [ha]ve ye taryed so longe frome 
me? Alas, thys wounde on youre hede hath caught over- 
much coulde!’ 

And anone they rowed fromward the londe, and sir Bedy- 
vere behylde all tho ladyes go frowarde hym. Than sir Bed- 
were cryed and seyde, 

‘A, my lorde Arthur, what shall becom of me, now ye go 
frome me and leve me here alone amonge myne enemyes?’ 

‘Comforte thyselff,’ seyde the kynge, ‘and do as well as 
thou mayste, for in me ys no truste for to truste in. For I 
muste into the vale of Avylyon to hele me of my grevous 
wounde. And if thou here nevermore of me, pray for my 
soule!’ 
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But ever the quene and ladyes wepte and shryked, that hit 
was pité to hyre. And as sone as sir Bedwere had loste the 
syght of the barge he wepte and wayled, and so toke the 
foreste and wente all that nyght. 

And in the mornyng he was ware, betwyxte two holtis 
hore, of a chapell and an ermytage. Than was sir Bedwere 
fayne, and thyder he wente, and whan he cam into the chapell 
he saw where lay an ermyte grovelynge on all four, faste 
there by a tumbe was newe gravyn. Whan the ermy(t]e 
saw sir Bedyvere he knewe hym well, for he was but 
I[y]tyll tofore Bysshop of Caunturbery that sir Mordred 
fleamed. 

‘Sir,’ seyde sir Bedyvere, ‘what man ys there here entyred 
that ye pray so faste fore?’ 

‘Fayre sunne,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘I wote nat veryly but by 
demynge. But thys same nyght, at mydnyght, here cam a 
numbir of ladyes and brought here a dede corse and prayde 
me to entyre hym. And here they offird an hondred tapers, 
and they gaff me a thousande besauntes.’ 

‘Ala[s]!’ seyde sir Bedyvere, ‘[th]at was my lo[r]de kynge 
Arthur, whych lyethe here gravyn in thys chapell.’ 

Than sir Bedwere sowned, and whan he awooke he prayde 
the ermyte tha(t) he myght abyde with hym stylle, there to 
lyve with fastynge and prayers: 

‘For from hens woll I never go,’ seyde sir Bedyvere, ‘be 
my wyll, but all the dayes of my lyff here to pray for my lorde 
Arthur.’ 

‘Sir, ye ar wellcom to me,’ seyde the ermyte, ‘for I know 
you bettir than ye wene that I do: for ye ar sir Bedwere the 
Bolde, and the full noble duke sir Lucan de Butler was you[r] 
brother.’ 

Than sir Bedwere tolde the ermyte all as ye have harde 
tofore, and so he belaffte with the ermyte that was before- 
hande Bysshop of Caunturbyry. And there sir Bedwere put 
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uppon hym poure clothys, and served the ermyte full lowly 
in fastyng and in prayers. 

Thus of Arthur I fynde no more wrytten in bokis that 
bene auctorysed, nothir more of the verry sertaynté of hys 
dethe harde I never rede, but thus was he lad away in a shyp 
wherein were three quenys; that one was kynge Arthur syster, 
quene Morgan le Fay, the tother was the quene of North 
Galis, and the thirde was the quene of the Waste Londis. 
Also there was dame Nynyve, the chyff lady of the laake, 
whych had wedded sir Pellyas, the good knyght; and thys 
lady had done muche fo[r] kynge Arthure. (And thys dame 
Nynyve wolde never suffir sir Pe[{ll]eas to be in no place 
where he shulde be in daungere of hys lyff, and so he lyved 
unto the uttermuste of hys dayes with her in grete reste.) 

Now more of the deth of kynge Arthur coude I never 
fynde, but that thes ladyes brought hym to hys grave, and 
such one was entyred there whych [the] ermyte bare wytnes 
that sometyme was Bysshop of Caunturbyry. But yet the 
ermyte knew nat in sertayne that he was veryly the body of 
(kyn]ge Arthur; for thys tale sir Bedwere, a knyght of the 
Table Ro[un]de, made hit to be wrytten. 

Yet som men say in many p[art]ys of Inglonde that kynge 
Arthure ys nat dede, but h{ad] by the wyll of oure Lorde 
Jesu into another place; and men say that he shall com 
agayne, and he shall wynne the Holy Crosse. Yet I woll 
nat say that hit shall be so, but rather I wolde sey: here in 
thys worlde he chaunged hys lyff. And many men say that 
there ys wrytten uppon the tumbe thys: 


Hic 1aceT ARTHURUS, REX QUONDAM REXQUE FUTURUS 


And thus leve I here sir Bedyvere with the ermyte that 
dwelled that tyme in a chapell besydes Glassyngbyry, and 
there was hys ermytage. And so they lyved in prayers and 
fastynges and grete abstynaunce. 
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And whan quene Gwenyver undirstood that kynge Ar- 
thure was dede and all the noble knyghtes, sir Mordred and 
all the remanaunte, than she stale away with fyve ladyes 
with her, and so she wente to Amysbyry. And there she 
lete make herselff a nunne, and wered whyght clothys and 
blak, and grete penaunce she toke uppon her, as ever ded 
synfull woman in thys londe. And never creature coude 
make her myry, but ever she lyved in fastynge, prayers, and 
almes-dedis, that all maner of people mervayled how vertu- 
ously she was chaunged. 
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HOW SIR MORDRED PRESUMED AND TOOK ON HIM TO 
BE KING OF ENGLAND, AND WOULD HAVE MARRIED THE 
QUEEN, HIS FATHER'S WIFE. 


A. Sir Mordred was ruler of all England, he did do make letters 
as though that they came from beyond the sea, and the letters 
specified that King Arthur was slain in battle with Sir Launcelot. 
Wherefore Sir Mordred made a parliament, and called the lords 
together, and there he made them to choose him king; and so was 
he crowned at Canterbury, and held a feast there fifteen days; and 
afterward he drew him unto Winchester, and there he took the 
Queen Guenever, and said plainly that he would wed her which 
was his uncle’s wife and his father’s wife. And so he made ready 
for the feast, and a day prefixed that they should be wedded; 
wherefore Queen Guenever was passing heavy. But she durst not 
discover her heart, but spake fair, and agreed to Sir Mordred’s will. 
Then she desired of Sir Mordred for to go to London, to buy all 
manner of things that longed unto the wedding. And because of 
her fair speech Sir Mordred trusted her well enough, and gave her 
leave to go. And so when she came to London she took the Tower 
of London, and suddenly in all haste possible she stuffed it with all 
manner of victual, and well garnished it with men, and so kept it. 

Then when Sir Mordred wist and understood how he was 
beguiled, he was passing wroth out of measure. And a short tale 
for to make, he went and laid a mighty siege about the Tower of 
London, and made many great assaults thereat, and threw many 
great engines unto them, and shot great guns. But all might not 
prevail Sir Mordred, for Queen Guenever would never for fair 
speech nor for foul, would never trust to come in his hands again. 

Then came the Bishop of Canterbury, the which was a noble 


clerk and an holy man, and thus he said to Sir Mordred: Sir, what 
will ye do? will ye first displease God and sithen shame yourself, 
and all knighthood? Is not King Arthur your uncle, no father but 
your mother’s brother, and on her himself King Arthur begat you 
upon his own sister, therefore how may you wed your father’s 
wife? Sir, said the noble clerk, leave this opinion or I shall curse 
you with book and bell and candle. Do thou thy worst, said Sir 
Mordred, wit thou well I shall defy thee. Sir, said the Bishop, and 
wit you well I shall not fear me to do that me ought to do. Also 
where ye noise where my lord Arthur is slain, and that is not so, 
and therefore ye will make a foul work in this land. Peace, thou 
false priest, said Sir Mordred, for an thou chafe me any more I shall 
make strike off thy head. So the Bishop departed and did the curs- 
ing in the most orgulist wise that might be done. And then Sir 
Mordred sought the Bishop of Canterbury, for to have slain him. 
Then the Bishop fled, and took part of his goods with him, and 
went nigh unto Glastonbury; and there he was as priest hermit in 
a chapel, and lived in poverty and in holy prayers, for well he 
understood that mischievous war was at hand. 

Then Sir Mordred sought on Queen Guenever by letters and 
sonds, and by fair means and foul means, for to have her to come 
out of the Tower of London; but all this availed not, for she 
answered him shortly, openly and privily, that she had liefer slay 
herself than to be married with him. Then came word to Sir 
Mordred that King Arthur had araised the siege from Sir Launcelot, 
and he was coming homeward with a great host, to be avenged 
upon Sir Mordred; wherefore Sir Mordred made write writs to all 
the barony of this land, and much people drew to him. For then 
was the common voice among them that with Arthur was none 
other life but war and strife, and with Sir Mordred was great joy 
and bliss. Thus was Sir Arthur depraved, and evil said of. And many 
there were that King Arthur had made up of nought, and given 
them lands, might not then say him a good word. Lo ye all 
Englishmen, see ye not what a mischief here was ! for he that was 
the most king and knight of the world, and most loved the fellow- 
ship of noble knights, and by him they were all upholden, now 


might not these Englishmen hold them content with him. Lo thus 
was the old custom and usage of this land; and also men say that 
we of this land have not yet lost nor forgotten that custom and 
usage. Alas, this is a great default of us Englishmen, for there may 
no thing please us no term. And so fared the people at that time, 
they were better pleased with Sir Mordred than they were with 
King Arthur; and much people drew unto Sir Mordred, and said 
they would abide with him for better and for worse. And so Sir 
Mordred drew with a great host to Dover, for there he heard say 
that Sir Arthur would arrive, and so he thought to beat his own 
father from his lands; and the most part of all England held with 
Sir Mordred, the people were so new-fangle. 
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HOW AFTER THAT KING ARTHUR HAD TIDINGS, HE 
RETURNED AND CAME TO DOVER, WHERE SIR MORDRED 
MET HIM TO LET HIS LANDING: AND OF THE DEATH OF 

SIR GAWAINE. 


Np so as Sir Mordred was at Dover with his host, there came 
te Arthur with a great navy of ships, and galleys, and 
carracks. And there was Sir Mordred ready awaiting upon his land- 
ing, to let his own father to land upon the land that he was king 
over. Then there was launching of great boats and small, and full 
of noble men of arms; and there was much slaughter of gentle 
knights, and many a full bold baron was laid full low, on both 
parties. But King Arthur was so courageous that there might no 
manner of knights let him to land, and his knights fiercely followed 
him: and so they landed maugre Sir Mordred and all his power, 
and put Sir Mordred aback, that he led and all his people. 

So when this battle was done, King Arthur let bury his people 
that were dead. And then was noble Sir Gawaine found in a great 
boat, lying more than half dead. When Sir Arthur wist that Sir 


Gawaine was laid so low, he went unto him; and there the king 
made sorrow out of measure, and took Sir Gawaine in his arms, 
and thrice he there swooned. And then when he awaked, he said: 
Alas, Sir Gawaine, my sister’s son, here now thou liest, the man in 
the world that I loved most; and now is my joy gone, for now, my 
nephew Sir Gawaine; I will discover me unto your person: in Sir 
Launcelot and you I most had my joy, and mine affiance, and now 
have I lost my joy of you both; wherefore all mine earthly joy is 
gone from me. Mine uncle King Arthur, said Sir Gawaine, wit you 
well my death-day is come, and all is through mine own hastiness 
and wilfulness; for I am smitten upon the old wound the which 
Sir Launcelot gave me, on the which I feel well I must die; and had 
Sir Launcelot been with you as he was, this unhappy war had 
never begun; and of all this am I causer, for Sir Launcelot and his 
blood, through their prowess, held all your cankered enemies in 
subjection and daunger. And now, said Sir Gawaine, ye shall miss 
Sir Launcelot. But alas, I would not accord with him, and there- 
fore, said Sir Gawaine, I pray you, fair uncle, that I may have paper, 
pen, and ink, that I may write to Sir Launcelot a cedle with mine 
own hands. 

And then when paper and ink was brought, then Gawaine was 
set up weakly by King Arthur, for he was shriven a little to-fore; 
and then he wrote thus, as the French book maketh mention: Unto 
Sir Launcelot, flower of all noble knights that ever I heard of or 
saw by my days, I, Sir Gawaine, King Lot’s son of Orkney, sister’s 
son unto the noble King Arthur, send thee greeting, and let thee 
have knowledge that the tenth day of May I was smitten upon the 
old wound that thou gavest me afore the city of Benwick, and 
through the same wound that thou gavest me I am come to my 
death-day. And I will that all the world wit, that I, Sir Gawaine, 
knight of the Table Round, sought my death, and not through thy 
deserving, but it was mine own seeking; wherefore I beseech thee, 
Sir Launcelot, to return again unto this realm, and see my tomb, 
and pray some prayer more or less for my soul. And this same day 
that I wrote this cedle, I was hurt to the death in the same wound, 
the which I had of thy hand, Sir Launcelot; for of a more nobler 


man might I not be slain. Also Sir Launcelot, for all the love that 
ever was betwixt us, make no tarrying, but come over the sea in 
all haste, that thou mayst with thy noble knights rescue that noble 
king that made thee knight, that is my lord Arthur; for he is full 
straitly bestead with a false traitor, that is my half-brother, Sir 
Mordred; and he hath let crown him king, and would have wedded 
my lady Queen Guenever, and so had he done had she not put 
herself in the Tower of London. And so the tenth day of May last 
past, my lord Arthur and we all landed upon them at Dover; and 
there we put that false traitor, Sir Mordred, to flight, and there it 
misfortuned me to be stricken upon thy stroke. And at the date of 
this letter was written, but two hours and a half afore my death, 
written with mine own hand, and so subscribed with part of my 
heart’s blood. And I require thee, most famous knight of the world, 
that thou wilt see my tomb. And then Sir Gawaine wept, and King 
Arthur wept; and then they swooned both. And when they awaked 
both, the king made Sir Gawaine to receive his Saviour. And then 
Sir Gawaine prayed the king for to send for Sir Launcelot, and to 
cherish him above all other knights. 

And so at the hour of noon Sir Gawaine yielded up the spirit; 
and then the king let inter him in a chapel within Dover Castle; 
and there yet all men may see the skull of him, and the same 
wound is seen that Sir Launcelot gave him in battle. Then was it 
told the king that Sir Mordred had pight a new field upon Barham 
Down. And upon the morn the king rode thither to him, and there 
was a great battle betwixt them, and much people was slain on 
both parties; but at the last Sir Arthur’s party stood best, and Sir 
Mordred and his party fled unto Canterbury. 


ari. Con De. 


HOW AFTER, SIR GAWAINE'S GHOST APPEARED TO KING 
ARTHUR, AND WARNED HIM THAT HE SHOULD NOT 
PIGGY THAT DAY. 


ND then the king let search all the towns for his knights that 

were slain, and interred them; and salved them with soft 
salves that so sore were wounded. Then much people drew unto 
King Arthur. And then they said that Sir Mordred warred upon 
King Arthur with wrong. And then King Arthur drew him with 
his host down by the seaside, westward toward Salisbury; and 
there was a day assigned betwixt King Arthur and Sir Mordred, 
that they should meet upon a down beside Salisbury, and not far 
from the seaside; and this day was assigned on a Monday after 
Trinity Sunday, whereof King Arthur was passing glad, that he 
might be avenged upon Sir Mordred. Then Sir Mordred araised 
much people about London, for they of Kent, Southsex, and 
Surrey, Estsex, and of Southfolk, and of Northfolk, held the most 
part with Sir Mordred; and many a full noble knight drew unto Sir 
Mordred and to the king: but they that loved Sir Launcelot drew 
unto Sir Mordred. 

So upon Trinity Sunday at night, King Arthur dreamed a 
wonderful dream, and that was this: that him seemed he sat upon 
a chaflet in a chair, and the chair was fast to a wheel, and there- 
upon sat King Arthur in the richest cloth of gold that might be 
made; and the king thought there was under him, far from him, 
an hideous deep black water, and therein were all manner of 
serpents, and worms, and wild beasts, foul and horrible: and 
suddenly the king thought the wheel turned up-so-down, and he 
fell among the serpents, and every beast took him by a limb; and 
then the king cried as he lay in his bed and slept: Help. And then 
knights, squires, and yeomen, awaked the king; and then he was 
so amazed that he wist not where he was; and then he fell a-slum- 
bering again, not sleeping nor thoroughly waking. So the king 


seemed verily that there came Sir Gawaine unto him with a 
number of fair ladies with him. And when King Arthur saw him, 
then he said: Welcome, my sister’s son; I weened thou hadst been 
dead, and now I see thee alive, much am I beholding unto 
Almighty Jesu. O fair nephew and my sister’s son, what be these 
ladies that hither be come with you? Sir, said Sir Gawaine, all these 
be ladies for whom I have foughten when I was man living, and 
all these are those that I did battle for in righteous quarrel; and 
God hath given them that grace at their great prayer, because I did 
battle for them, that they should bring me hither unto you: thus 
much hath God given me leave, for to warn you of your death; for 
an ye fight as to-morn with Sir Mordred, as ye both have assigned, 
doubt ye not ye must be slain, and the most part of your people 
on both parties. And for the great grace and goodness that almighty 
Jesu hath unto you, and for pity of you, and many more other 
good men there shall be slain, God hath sent me to you of his 
special grace, to give you warning that in no wise ye do battle as 
to-morn, but that ye take a treaty for a month day; and proffer you 
largely, so as to-morn to be put in a delay. For within a month shall 
come Sir Launcelot with all his noble knights, and rescue you 
worshipfully, and slay Sir Mordred, and all that ever will hold with 
him. Then Sir Gawaine and all the ladies vanished. 

And anon the king called upon his knights, squires, and 
yeomen, and charged them wightly to fetch his noble lords and 
wise bishops unto him. And when they were come, the king told 
them his avision, what Sir Gawaine had told him, and warned him 
that if he fought on the morn he should be slain. Then the king 
commanded Sir Lucan the Butler, and his brother Sir Bedivere, 
with two bishops with them, and charged them in any wise, an 
they might, Take a treaty for a month day with Sir Mordred, and 
spare not, proffer him lands and goods as much as ye think best. 
So then they departed, and came to Sir Mordred, where he had a 
grim host of an hundred thousand men. And there they entreated 
Sir Mordred long time; and at the last Sir Mordred was agreed for 
to have Cornwall and Kent, by Arthur's days: after, all England, 
after the days of King Arthur. 
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wo CHAPTER Vy = 


HOW BY MISADVENTURE OF AN ADDER THE BATTLE 
BEGAN, WHERE MORDRED WAS SLAIN. AND ARTHUR 
HURT TO THE DEA: 


HEN were they condescended that King Arthur and Sir Mordred 
Pcs meet betwixt both their hosts, and everych of them 
should bring fourteen persons; and they came with this word unto 
Arthur. Then said he: I am glad that this is done: and so he went 
into the field. And when Arthur should depart, he warned all his 
host that an they see any sword drawn: Look ye come on fiercely, 
and slay that traitor, Sir Mordred, for I in no wise trust him. In like 
wise Sir Mordred warned his host that: An ye see any sword drawn, 
look that ye come on fiercely, and so slay all that ever before you 
standeth; for in no wise I will not trust for this treaty, for I know 
well my father will be avenged on me. And so they met as their 
appointment was, and so they were agreed and accorded thor- 
oughly; and wine was fetched, and they drank. Right soon came 
an adder out of a little heath bush, and it stung a knight on the 
foot. And when the knight felt him stung, he looked down and 
saw the adder, and then he drew his sword to slay the adder, and 
thought of none other harm. And when the host on both parties 
saw that sword drawn, then they blew beams, trumpets, and horns, 
and shouted grimly. And so both hosts dressed them together. And 
King Arthur took his horse, and said: Alas this unhappy day ! and 
so rode to his party. And Sir Mordred in like wise. And never was 
there seen a more dolefuller battle in no Christian land; for there 
was but rushing and riding, foining and striking, and many a grim 
word was there spoken either to other, and many a deadly stroke. 
But ever King Arthur rode throughout the battle of Sir Mordred 
many times, and did full nobly as a noble king should, and at all 
times he fainted never; and Sir Mordred that day put him in devoir, 
and in great peril. And thus they fought all the long day, and never 
stinted till the noble knights were laid to the cold earth; and ever 


they fought still till it was near night, and by that time was there 
an hundred thousand laid dead upon the down. Then was Arthur 
wood wroth out of measure, when he saw his people so slain from 
him. 

Then the king looked about him, and then was he ware, of all 
his host and of all his good knights, were left no more alive but 
two knights; that one was Sir Lucan the Butler, and his brother Sir 
Bedivere, and they were full sore wounded. Jesu mercy, said the 
king, where are all my noble knights become? Alas that ever I 
should see this doleful day, for now, said Arthur, lam come to mine 
end. But would to God that I wist where were that traitor Sir 
Mordred, that hath caused all this mischief. Then was King Arthur 
ware where Sir Mordred leaned upon his sword among a great 
heap of dead men. Now give me my spear, said Arthur unto Sir 
Lucan, for yonder I have espied the traitor that all this woe hath 
wrought. Sir, let him be, said Sir Lucan, for he is unhappy; and if 
ye pass this unhappy day ye shall be right well revenged upon him. 
Good lord, remember ye of your night’s dream, and what the spirit 
of Sir Gawaine told you this night, yet God of his great goodness 
hath preserved you hitherto. Therefore, for God’s sake, my lord, 
leave off by this, for blessed be God ye have won the field, for here 
we be three alive, and with Sir Mordred is none alive; and if ye 
leave off now this wicked day of destiny is past. Tide me death, 
betide me life, saith the king, now I see him yonder alone he shall 
never escape mine hands, for at a better avail shall I never have 
him. God speed you well, said Sir Bedivere. 

Then the king gat his spear in both his hands, and ran toward 
Sir Mordred, crying: Traitor, now is thy death-day come. And when 
Sir Mordred heard Sir Arthur, he ran until him with his sword 
drawn in his hand. And there King Arthur smote Sir Mordred 
under the shield, with a foin of his spear, throughout the body, 
more than a fathom. And when Sir Mordred felt that he had his 
death wound he thrust himself with the might that he had up to 
the bur of King Arthur’s spear. And right so he smote his father 
Arthur, with his sword holden in both his hands, on the side of the 
head, that the sword pierced the helmet and the brain-pan, and 


therewithal Sir Mordred fell stark dead to the earth; and the noble 
Arthur fell in a swoon to the earth, and there he swooned ofttimes. 
And Sir Lucan the Butler and Sir Bedivere ofttimes heaved him 
up. And so weakly they led him betwixt them both, to a little 
chapel not far from the seaside. And when the king was there he 
thought him well eased. 

Then heard they people cry in the field. Now go thou, Sir Lucan, 
said the king, and do me to wit what betokens that noise in the 
field. So Sir Lucan departed, for he was grievously wounded in 
many places. And so as he yede, he saw and hearkened by the 
moonlight, how that pillers and robbers were come into the field, 
to pill and to rob many a full noble knight of brooches, and beads, 
of many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel; and who that were 
not dead all out, there they slew them for their harness and their 
riches. When Sir Lucan understood this work, he came to the king 
as soon as he might, and told him all what he had heard and seen. 
Therefore by my rede, said Sir Lucan, it is best that we bring you 
to some town. I would it were so, said the king. 
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HOW KING ARTHUR COMMANDED TO CAST HIS 
SWORD EXCALIBUR INTO THE WATER, AND HOW HE 
WAS DELIVERED TO LADIES IN A BARGE. 


Bs I may not stand, mine head works so. Ah Sir Launcelot, 
said King Arthur, this day have I sore missed thee: alas, that 
ever I was against thee, for now have I my death, whereof Sir 
Gawaine me warned in my dream. Then Sir Lucan took up the 
king the one part, and Sir Bedivere the other part, and in the lift- 
ing the king swooned; and Sir Lucan fell in a swoon with the lift, 
that the part of his guts fell out of his body, and therewith the noble 
knight’s heart brast. And when the king awoke, he beheld Sir 
Lucan, how he lay foaming at the mouth, and part of his guts lay 


at his feet. Alas, said the king, this is to me a full heavy sight, to 
see this noble duke so die for my sake, for he would have holpen 
me, that had more need of help than I. Alas, he would not 
complain him, his heart was so set to help me: now Jesu have 
mercy upon his soul ! Then Sir Bedivere wept for the death of his 
brother. Leave this mourning and weeping, said the king, for all 
this will not avail me, for wit thou well an I might live myself, the 
death of Sir Lucan would grieve me evermore; but my time hieth 
fast, said the king. Therefore, said Arthur unto Sir Bedivere, take 
thou Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it to yonder water 
side, and when thou comest there I charge thee throw my sword 
in that water, and come again and tell me what thou there seest. 
My lord, said Bedivere, your commandment shall be done, and 
lightly bring you word again. 

So Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that noble 
sword, that the pommel and the haft was all of precious stones; 
and then he said to himself: If I throw this rich sword in the water, 
thereof shall never come good, but harm and loss. And then Sir 
Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree. And so, as soon as he might, 
he came again unto the king, and said he had been at the water, 
and had thrown the sword in the water. What saw thou there? 
said the king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing but waves and winds. That 
is untruly said of thee, said the king, therefore go thou lightly 
again, and do my commandment; as thou art to me lief and dear, 
spare not, but throw it in. Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and 
took the sword in his hand; and then him thought sin and shame 
to throw away that noble sword, and so eft he hid the sword, and 
returned again, and told to the king that he had been at the water, 
and done his commandment. What saw thou there? said the king. 
Sir, he said, I saw nothing but the waters wap and waves wan. Ah, 
traitor untrue, said King Arthur, now hast thou betrayed me twice. 
Who would have weened that, thou that hast been to me so lief 
and dear? and thou art named a noble knight, and would betray 
me for the richness of the sword. But now go again lightly, for thy 
long tarrying putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have 
taken cold. And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I may see 
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thee, I shall slay thee with mine own hands; for thou wouldst for 
my rich sword see me dead. 

Then Sir Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and lightly 
took it up, and went to the water side; and there he bound the 
girdle about the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far into the 
water as he might; and there came an arm and an hand above the 
water and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and bran- 
dished, and then vanished away the hand with the sword in the 
water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the king, and told him what 
he saw. Alas, said the king, help me hence, for I dread me I have 
tarried over long. Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his back, 
and so went with him to that water side. And when they were at 
the water side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge with many 
fair ladies in it, and among them all was a queen, and all they had 
black hoods, and all they wept and shrieked when they saw King 
Arthur. Now put me into the barge, said the king. And so he did 
softly; and there received him three queens with great mourning; 
and so they set them down, and in one of their laps King Arthur 
laid his head. And then that queen said: Ah, dear brother, why 
have ye tarried so long from me? alas, this wound on your head 
hath caught over-much cold. And so then they rowed from the 
land, and Sir Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then 
Sir Bedivere cried: Ah my lord Arthur, what shall become of me, 
now ye go from me and leave me here alone among mine enemies? 
Comfort thyself, said the king, and do as well as thou mayst, for 
in me is no trust for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Avilion 
to heal me of my grievous wound: and if thou hear never more of 
me, pray for my soul. But ever the queens and ladies wept and 
shrieked, that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere had 
lost the sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, and so took the 
forest; and so he went all that night, and in the morning he was 
ware betwixt two holts hoar, of a chapel and an hermitage. 


wa CPMAPTER VI = 


HOW SIR BEDIVERE FOUND HIM ON THE MORROW 
DEAD IN AN HERMITAGE, AND HOW HE ABODE THERE 
WITH THER ERMIT. 


i was Sir Bedivere glad, and thither he went; and when he 
came into the chapel, he saw where lay an hermit grovelling 
on all four, there fast by a tomb was new graven. When the hermit 
saw Sir Bedivere he knew him well, for he was but little to-fore 
Bishop of Canterbury, that Sir Mordred flemed. Sir, said Bedivere, 
what man is there interred that ye pray so fast for? Fair son, said 
the hermit, I wot not verily, but by deeming. But this night, at 
midnight, here came a number of ladies, and brought hither a dead 
corpse, and prayed me to bury him; and here they offered an 
hundred tapers, and they gave me an hundred besants. Alas, said 
Sir Bedivere, that was my lord King Arthur, that here lieth buried 
in this chapel. Then Sir Bedivere swooned; and when he awoke 
he prayed the hermit he might abide with him still there, to live 
with fasting and prayers. For from hence will I never go, said Sir 
Bedivere, by my will, but all the days of my life here to pray for 
my lord Arthur. Ye are welcome to me, said the hermit, for 1 know 
ye better than ye ween that I do. Ye are the bold Bedivere, and the 
full noble duke, Sir Lucan the Butler, was your brother. Then Sir 
Bedivere told the hermit all as ye have heard to-fore. So there bode 
Sir Bedivere with the hermit that was to-fore Bishop of Canterbury, 
and there Sir Bedivere put upon him poor clothes, and served the 
hermit full lowly in fasting and in prayers. 

Thus of Arthur I find never more written in books that be autho- 
rised, nor more of the very certainty of his death heard I never 
read, but thus was he led away in a ship wherein were three 
queens; that one was King Arthur's sister, Queen Morgan le Fay; 
the other was the Queen of Northgalis; the third was the Queen 
of the Waste Lands. Also there was Nimue, the chief lady of the 
lake, that had wedded Pelleas the good knight; and this lady had 


done much for King Arthur, for she would never suffer Sir Pelleas 
to be in no place where he should be in danger of his life; and so 
he lived to the uttermost of his days with her in great rest. More 
of the death of King Arthur could I never find, but that ladies 
brought him to his burials; and such one was buried there, that the 
hermit bare witness that sometime was Bishop of Canterbury, but 
yet the hermit knew not in certain that he was verily the body of 
King Arthur: for this tale Sir Bedivere, knight of the Table Round, 
made it to be written. 
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THE OPINION*OF SOMEMENGO Pa EDEMA HOPING 
ARTHUR 


ET some men say In many parts of England that King Arthur 
win not dead, but had by the will of our Lord Jesu into another 
place; and men say that he shall come again, and he shall win the 
holy cross. I will not say it shall be so, but rather I will say: here 
in this world he changed his life. But many men say that there is 
written upon his tomb this verse: Hic facet Arthurus, Rex quon- 
dam, Rexque futurus. Thus leave I here Sir Bedivere with the 
hermit, that dwelled that time in a chapel beside Glastonbury, and 
there was his hermitage. And so they lived in their prayers, and 
fastings, and great abstinence. And when Queen Guenever under- 
stood that King Arthur was slain, and all the noble knights, Sir 
Mordred and all the remnant, then the queen stole away, and five 
ladies with her, and so she went to Almesbury; and there she let 
make herself a nun, and ware white clothes and black, and great 
penance she took, as ever did sinful Jady in this land, and never 
creature could make her merry; but lived in fasting, prayers, and 
alms-deeds, that all manner of people marvelled how virtuously 
she was changed. 
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NE leve we the quene in Amysbery, a nunne in 
whyght clothys and blak—and there she was abbas 
and rular, as reson w[o]lde—and now turne we from her 
and speke we of sir Launcelot du Lake, that whan he harde (8) 
in hys contrey that sir Mordred was crowned kynge in 5 
Inglonde and made warre ayenst kyng Arthur, hys owne 
fadir, and wolde lette hym to londe in hys owne londe (also 
hit was tolde hym how sir Mordred had leyde a syge aboute 
the Towre of London, bycause the [quen]e wold nat w[ed]de 
hym), than was sir Launcelot wrot[he o]Jute of mesure and 
seyde [to] hys kynnesmen, 

‘Alas! that double trafyt]oure, sir Mordred, now me 
[rep]entith that ever he escaped [my] hondys, [fo]r much 
shame hath he done unto my lorde Arthure. For I fele b[y 
th]ys dolefull letter that sir Gawayne sente me, on whos 15 
soule Jesu have mercy, that my lorde Arthur ys full harde 
bestad. Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘that ever I shulde lyve to 
hyre of that moste noble kynge that made me knyght thus to 
be oversette with hys subjette in hys owne realme! And this 
dolefull lettir that my lorde sir Gawayne hath sente me 
afore hys dethe, praynge me to se hys tumbe, wyte you well 
hys doleffull wordes shall never go frome my harte. For he 
was a full noble knyght as ever was born! And in an un- 
happy owre was I born that ever I shulde have that mysse- 
happe to sle firste sir Gawayne, sir Gaherys, the good 25 
knyght, and myne owne frynde sir Gareth that was a full 
noble knyght. Now, alas, I may sey I am unhappy th[at] 
ever I shulde do thus. And yet, alas, myght I never have 
hap to sle that traytoure, sir Mordred!’ 

‘Now leve youre complayntes,’ seyde sir Bors, ‘and firste 30 
revenge you of the dethe of sir Gawayne, on whos soule Jesu 
have mercy! And hit woll be well done that ye se hys tumbe, 483” 
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and secundly that ye revenge my lorde Arthur and my lady 
quene Gwenyver.’ 

‘I thanke you,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘for ever ye woll my 
worshyp.’ 

Than they made hem redy in all haste that myght be, with 
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londe. And so atthe laste he cam to Dover, and there he landed 
with seven kyngis, and the numbir was hedeous to beholde. 

Than sir Launcelot spyrred of men of Dover where was 
the kynge becom. And anone the people tolde hym how he 
was slayne and sir Mordred to, with an hondred thousand 
that dyed uppon a day; and how sir Mordred gaff kynge 
Arthur the first batayle there at hys londynge, and there was 
sir Gawayne slayne. ‘And uppon the [mor]ne sir Mordred 
faught with the kynge on Baram Downe, and the[re t]he 
kyng put sir Mordred to the wars.’ 

‘Alas,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘thys [i]s the hevyest tydyngis 
that ever cam [to] my harte! Now, ffa]yre sirres,’ seyde sir 
Launcelot, ‘shew me [th]e tumbe of sir Gawayne.’ 

And anone he was brought into the castel of Dover, and 
so they shewed hym the tumbe. Than sir Launcelot kneled 
downe by the tumbe and wepte, and prayde hartely for hys 
soule. 

And that nyght he lete make a dole, [and] all that wolde 
com of the towne or of the contrey they had as much fleyssh 
and fysshe and wyne and ale, and every man and woman he 
dalt to twelve pence, com whoso wolde. Thus with hys owne 
honde dalte he thys money, in a mournyng gown; and ever 
he wepte hartely and prayde the people to pray for the soule 
of sir Gawayne. 

And on the morn all the prystes and clarkes that myght be 
gotyn in the contrey and in the town were there, and sange 
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massis of Requiem. And there offird first sir Launcelot, and 
he offird an hondred pounde, and than the seven kynges 
offirde, and every of them offirde fourty pounde. Also there 
was a thousand knyghtes, and every of them offirde a pounde; 
and the offeryng dured fro the morne to nyght. 

And there sir Launcelot lay two nyghtes uppon hys 
tumbe, in prayers and in dolefull wepynge. Than, on the 
thirde day, sir Launcelot called the kyngis, deukes, and erlis, 
with the barownes and all hys noble knyghtes, and seyde 
(t]hus: 

‘My fayre lordis, I thanke you all of youre comynge into 
thys contrey with me. But wyte you well all, we ar com to 
late, and that shall repente me whyle I lyve, but ayenste 
deth may no man rebell. But sytthyn hit ys so,’ seyde sir 
Launcelot, ‘I woll myselffe ryde and syke my lady, quene 
Gwenyver. For, as I here sey, she hath had grete payne and 
muche disease, and I here say that she ys fledde into the 
weste. And therefore ye all shall abyde me here, and but if 
I com agayne within thes fyftene dayes, take youre shyppis 
and youre felyship and departe into youre contrey, for I woll 
do as I [sey y]Jou.’ 

Than cam sir [Bors and seyde, ‘My lorde, sir Launcelot, 
[w]hat thynke ye for to d{o, n]ow for to ryde in thys 
realme? Wyte [yo]u well ye shall do fy[n]de feaw fryndis.’ 

‘Be as be may as for (th)at,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘kepe you 
stylle here, for I woll furthe on my journey, and no man nor 
chylde shall go with me.’ 

So hit was no boote to stryve, but he departed and rode 
westirly; and there he sought a seven or eyght dayes. And 
at the laste he cam to a nunry, and anone quene Gwenyver 
was ware of sir Launcelot as she walked in the cloyster. And 
anone as she saw hym there, she sowned thryse, that all 
ladyes and jantyllwomen had worke inowghe to hold the 
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quene frome the erthe. So whan she myght speke she called 
her ladyes and jantillwomen to her, and than she sayde thus: 

‘Ye mervayle, fayre ladyes, why I make thys fare. Truly,’ 
she seyde, ‘hit ys for the syght of yondir knyght that yondir 
stondith. Wherefore I pray you calle hym hyddir to me.’ 

Than sir Launcelot was brought before her; than the 
quene seyde to all tho ladyes, 

“Thorow thys same man and me hath all thys warre be 
wrought, and the deth of the moste nobelest knyghtes of 
the worlde; for thorow oure love that we have loved togydir 
is my moste noble lorde slayne. Therefore, sir Launcelot, 
wyte thou well I am sette in suche a plyght to gete my soule 
hele’. And yet I truste, thorow Goddis grace and thorow 
Hys Passion of Hys woundis wyde, that aftir my deth I may 
have a syght of the blyss[ed] face of Cryste Jesu, and on 
Doomesday to sytte on Hys ryght syde; [fo]r as synfull as 
ever I was, now ar seyntes in hevyn. And there[f]ore, sir 
Launcelot, I requyre the and beseche the hartily, for all the 
lo[v]Je that ever was betwyxt us, that thou never se me no 
more in the visayge. And I commaunde the, on Goddis 
behalff, that thou forsake my company. And to thy kynge- 
dom loke thou turne agayne, and kepe well thy realme frome 
warre and wrake, for as well as I have loved the heretofore, 
myne [har]te woll nat serve now to se the; for thorow the 
and me ys the f[lou]re of kyngis and [knyghtes] destroyed. 
And therefore [go] thou to thy realme, [an]d there take ye 
a wyff, and lyff with [hir wyth] joy and blys. [A]nd I pray 
the hartely to pray for me [to] the Everlastynge Lorde [tha]t 
I may amende my mysselyvyng.’ 

‘Now, my swete madame,’ seyde sir Launcelot, ‘wolde ye 
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that I shuld turne agayne unto my contrey and thereto 
weddea lady? Nay, madame, wyte you well that shall J never 
do, for I shall never be so false unto you of that I have pro- 
mysed. But the selff desteny that ye have takyn you to, I woll 
take me to, for the pleasure of Jesu, and ever for you I caste 
me specially to pray.’ 

‘A, sir Launcelot, if ye woll do so and holde thy promyse! 
But I may never beleve you,’ seyde the quene, ‘but that ye 
woll turne to the worlde agayne.’ 

“Well, madame,’ seyde he, ‘ye say as hit pleasith you, 
f(o)r yet wyste ye me never false of my promyse. And God 
deffende but that I shulde forsake the worlde as ye have 
done! For in the queste of the Sankgreall I had that tyme 
forsakyn the vanytees of the worlde, had nat youre love bene. 
And if I had done so at that tyme with my harte, wylle, and 
thought, I had passed all the knyghtes that ever were in the 
Sankgreall [excepte syr Galahad, my sone. And therfore, 
lady, sythen ye have taken you to perfeccion, I must nedys 
take me to perfection, of ryght. For I take recorde of God, 
in you I have had myn erthly joye, and yf I had founden you 
now so dysposed, I had caste me to have had you into myn 
owne royame. But sythen I fynde you thus desposed, | 
ensure you faythfully, I wyl ever take me to penaunce and 
praye whyle my lyf lasteth, yfthat I may fynde ony heremyte, 
other graye or whyte, that wyl receyve me. Wherfore, 
madame, I praye you kysse me, and never no more.’ 

‘Nay,’ sayd the quene, ‘that shal I never do, but absteyne 
you from suche werkes.’ 

And they departed; but there was never so harde an 
herted man but he wold have wepte to see the dolour that 
they made, for there was lamentacyon as they had be 
stungyn wyth sperys, and many tymes they swouned. And 
the ladyes bare the quene to hir chambre. 
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And syr Launcelot awok, and went and took his hors, and 
rode al that day and al nyght in a forest, wepyng. And atte 
last he was ware of an ermytage and a chappel stode betwyxte 
two clyffes, and than he herde a lytel belle rynge to masse. 
And thyder he rode and alyght, and teyed his hors to the 
gate, and herd masse. 

And he that sange masse was the Bysshop of Caunter- 
burye. Bothe the Bysshop and sir Bedwer knewe syr Launce- 
lot, and they spake togyders after masse. But whan syr 
Bedwere had tolde his tale al hole, syr Launcelottes hert al- 
most braste for sorowe, and sir Launcelot threwe hys armes 
abrode, and sayd, ‘Alas! Who may truste thys world?’ 

And than he knelyd doun on his knee and prayed the 
Bysshop to shryve hym and assoyle hym; and than he be- 
sought the Bysshop that he myght be hys brother. Than the 
Bysshop sayd, ‘I wyll gladly’, and there he put an habyte 
upon syr Launcelot. And there he servyd God day and 
nyght with prayers and fastynges. 

Thus the grete hoost abode at Dover. And than sir 
Lyonel toke fyftene lordes with hym and rode to London to 
seke sir Launcelot; and there syr Lyonel was slayn and 
many of his lordes. Thenne syr Bors de Ganys made the 
grete hoost for to goo hoome ageyn, and syr Boors, syr 
Ector de Maris, syr Blamour, syr Bleoboris, with moo other 
of syr Launcelottes kynne, toke on hem to ryde al Englond 
overthwart and endelonge to seek syr Launcelot. 

So syr Bors by fortune rode so longe tyl he came to the 
same chapel where syr Launcelot was. And so syr Bors 
herde a lytel belle knylle that range to masse, and there he 
alyght and herde masse. And whan masse was doon, the 
Bysshop, syr Launcelot and sir Bedwere came to syr Bors, 
and whan syr Bors sawe sir Launcelot in that maner clothyng, 
than he preyed the Bysshop that he myght be in the same 
sewte, And so there was an habyte put upon hym, and there 
he lyved in prayers and fastyng. 

And wythin halfe a yere there was come syr Galyhud, 
syr Galyhodyn, sir Blamour, syr Bleoberis, syr Wyllyars, 
syr Clarrus, and sir Gahallantyne. So al these seven noble 
knyghtes there abode styll. And whan they sawe syr Launce- 
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lot had taken hym to suche perfeccion they had no lust to 
departe but toke such an habyte as he had. 

Thus they endured in grete penaunce syx yere. And than 
syr Launcelot took th’ abyte of preesthode of the Bysshop, 
and a twelve-monthe he sange masse. And there was none $§ 
of these other knyghtes but they redde in bookes and 
holpe for to synge masse, and range bellys, and dyd lowly al 
maner of servyce. And soo their horses wente where they 
wolde, for they toke no regarde of no worldly rychesses; 
for whan they sawe syr Launcelot endure suche penaunce 
in prayers and fastynges they toke no force what payne 
they endured, for to see the nobleste knyght of the world 
take such abstynaunce that he waxed ful lene. 

And thus upon a nyght there came a vysyon to syr 
Launcelot and charged hym, in remyssyon of his synnes, 
to haste hym unto Almysbury: ‘And by thenne thou come 
there, thou shalt fynde quene Guenever dede. And ther- 
fore take thy felowes with the, and purvey them of an hors- 
bere, and fetche thou the cors of hir, and burye hir by her 
husbond, the noble kyng Arthur.’ 20 

So this avysyon came to Launcelot thryse in one nyght. 
Than syr Launcelot rose up or day and tolde the heremyte. (11) 

‘It were wel done’, sayd the heremyte, ‘that ye made you 
redy and that ye dyshobeye not the avysyon.’ 

Than syr Launcelot toke his seven felowes with hym, and 2s 
on fote they yede from Glastynburye to Almysburye, the 
whyche is lytel more than thirty myle, and thyder they came 
within two dayes, for they were wayke and feble to goo. 

And whan syr Launcelot was come to Almysburye within 
the nunerye, quene Guenever deyed but halfe an oure afore. 30 
And the ladyes tolde syr Launcelot that quene Guenever 
tolde hem al or she passyd that syr Launcelot had ben preest 
nere a twelve-monthe: ‘and hyder he cometh as faste as he 
may to fetche my cors, and besyde my lord kyng Arthur 
he shal berye me.’ Wherefore the quene sayd in heryng 
of hem al, ‘I beseche Almyghty God that I may never have 
power to see syr Launcelot wyth my worldly eyen!’ 
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‘And thus,’ said al the ladyes, ‘was ever hir prayer these 
two dayes tyl she was dede.’ 

Than syr Launcelot sawe hir vysage, but he wepte not 
gretelye, but syghed. And so he dyd al the observaunce of 
the servyce hymself, bothe the dyryge and on the morne he 
sange masse. And there was ordeyned an hors-bere, and so 
wyth an hondred torches ever brennyng aboute the cors of 
the quene and ever syr Launcelot with his eyght felowes 
wente aboute the hors-bere, syngyng and redyng many an 
holy oryson, and frankensens upon the corps encensed. 

Thus syr Launcelot and his eyght felowes wente on foot 
from Almysburye unto Glastynburye; and whan they were 
come to the chapel and the hermytage, there she had a 
dyryge wyth grete devocyon. And on the morne the here- 
myte that somtyme was Bysshop of Canterburye sange the 
masse of Requyem wyth grete devocyon, and syr Launcelot 
was the fyrst that offeryd, and than als his eyght felowes. 
And than she was wrapped in cered clothe of Raynes, from 
the toppe to the too, in thirtyfolde; and after she was put in 
a webbe of leed, and than in a coffyn of marbyl. 

And whan she was put in th’ erth syr Launcelot swouned, 
and laye longe stylle, whyle the hermyte came and awaked 
hym, and sayd, 

‘Ye be to blame, for ye dysplese God with suche maner of 
sorow-makyng.’ 

‘Truly,’ sayd syr Launcelot, ‘I trust I do not dysplese God, 
for He knoweth myn entente: for my sorow was not, nor is 
not, for ony rejoysyng of synne, but my sorow may never 
have ende. For whan I remembre of hir beaulté and of hir 
noblesse, that was bothe wyth hyr kyng and wyth hyr, so 
whan I sawe his corps and hir corps so lye togyders, truly 
myn herte wold not serve to susteyne my careful body. Also 
whan I remembre me how by my defaute and myn orgule 
and my pryde that they were bothe layed ful lowe, that 
were pereles that ever was lyvyng of Cristen people, wyt 
you wel,’ sayd syr Launcelot, ‘this remembred, of their 
kyndenes and myn unkyndenes, sanke so to myn herte 
that I myght not susteyne myself.’ So the Frensshe book 
maketh mencyon. 
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Thenne syr Launcelot never after ete but lytel mete, nor 
dranke, tyl he was dede, for than he seekened more and more 
and dryed and dwyned awaye. For the Bysshop nor none of 
his felowes myght not make hym to ete and lytel he dranke, 
that he was waxen by a kybbet shorter than he was, that the 
peple coude not knowe hym. For evermore, day and nyght, 
he prayed, but somtyme he slombred a broken slepe. Ever 
he was lyeng grovelyng on the tombe of kyng Arthur and 
quene Guenever, and there was no comforte that the Bysshop, 
nor syr Bors, nor none of his felowes coude make hym, it 
avaylled not. 

Soo wythin syx wekys after, syr Launcelot fyl seek and 
laye in his bedde. And thenne he sente for the Bysshop that 
there was heremyte, and al his trewe felowes. Than syr Launce- 
lot sayd wyth drery steven, 

‘Syr Bysshop, I praye you gyve to me al my ryghtes that 
longeth to a Crysten man.’ 

‘It shal not nede you,’ sayd the heremyte and al his 
felowes. ‘It is but hevynesse of your blood. Ye shal be wel 
mended by the grace of God to-morne.’ 

‘My fayr lordes,’ sayd syr Launcelot, ‘wyt you wel my 
careful body wyll into th’ erthe, I have warnyng more than 
now I wyl say. Therfore gyve me my ryghtes.’ 

S(o) whan he was howselyd and enelyd and had al that 
a Crysten man ought to have, he prayed the Bysshop 
that his felowes myght bere his body to Joyous Garde. 
(Somme men say it was Anwyk, and somme men say it was 
Bamborow.) 

‘Howbeit,’ sayd syr Launcelot, ‘me repenteth sore, but I 
made myn avowe somtyme that in Joyous Garde | wold be 
buryed. And bycause of brekyng of myn avowe, I praye you 
al, lede me thyder.’ 

Than there was wepyng and wryngyng of handes among 
his felowes. 

So at a seson of the nyght they al wente to theyr beddes, 
for they alle laye in one chambre. And so after mydnyght, 
ayenst day, the Bysshop that was hermyte, as he laye in his 
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bedde aslepe, he fyl upon a grete laughter. And therwyth al 
the felyshyp awoke and came to the Bysshop and asked hym 
what he eyled. 

‘A, Jesu mercy!’ sayd the Bysshop, ‘why dyd ye awake me? 
I was never in al my lyf so mery and so wel at ease.’ 

“Wherfore?’ sayd syr Bors. 

‘Truly,’ sayd the Bysshop, ‘here was syr Launcelot with 
me, with mo angellis than ever I sawe men in one day. And 
I sawe the angellys heve up syr Launcelot unto heven, and 
the yates of heven opened ayenst hym.’ 

‘It is but dretchyng of swevens,’ sayd syr Bors, ‘for I 
doubte not syr Launcelot ayleth nothynge but good.’ 

‘It may wel be,’ sayd the Bysshop. ‘Goo ye to his bedde, 
and than shall ye preve the soth.’ 

So whan syr Bors and his felowes came to his bedde they 
founde hym starke dede; and he laye as he had smyled, and 
the swettest savour aboute hym that ever they felte. Than 
was there wepynge and wryngyng of handes, and the 
grettest dole they made that ever made men. 

And onthe morne the Bysshop dyd his masse of Requyem, 
and after the Bysshop and al the nine knyghtes put syr 
La(un)celot in the same hors-bere that quene Guenevere was 
layed in tofore that she was buryed. And soo the Bysshop 
and they al togyders wente wyth the body of syr Launcelot 
dayly, tyl they came to Joyous Garde; and ever they had 
an hondred torches brennyng aboute hym. 

And so within fyftene dayes they came to Joyous Garde. 
And there they layed his corps in the body of the quere, and 
sange and redde many saulters and praye(r)s over hym and 
aboute hym. And ever his vysage was layed open and naked, 
that al folkes myght beholde hym; for suche was the custom 
in tho dayes that al men of worshyp shold so lye wyth open 
vysage tyl that they were buryed. 

And ryght thus as they were at theyr servyce, there came 
syr Ector de Maris that had seven yere sought al Englond, 
Scotlond and Walys, sekyng his brother, syr Launcelot. 
And whan syr Ector herde suche noyse and lyghte in the 
quyre of Joyous Garde, he alyght and put his hors from hym 
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and came into the quyre. And there he sawe men synge (and) 
wepe, and al they knewe syr Ector, but he knewe not them. 

Than wente syr Bors unto syr Ector and tolde hym how 
there laye his brother, syr Launcelot, dede. And than syr 
Ector threwe hys shelde, swerde and helme from hym, and 
whan he behelde syr Launcelottes vysage he fyl doun in a 
swoun. And whan he waked it were harde ony tonge to 
telle the doleful complayntes that he made for his brother. 

‘A, Launcelot!’ he sayd, ‘thou were hede of al Crysten 
knyghtes! And now I dare say,’ sayd syr Ector, ‘thou sir 
Launcelot, there thou lyest, that thou were never matched 
of erthely knyghtes hande. And thou were the curtest 
knyght that ever bare shelde! And thou were the truest 
frende to thy lovar that ever bestrade hors, and thou were the 
trewest lover, of a synful man, that ever loved woman, and 
thou were the kyndest man that ever strake wyth swerde. 
And thou were the godelyest persone that ever cam emonge 
prees of knyghtes, and thou was the mekest man and the 
jentyllest that ever ete in halle emonge ladyes, and thou 
were the sternest knyght to thy mortal foo that ever put 
spere in the reeste.’ 

Than there was wepyng and dolour out of mesure. 

Thus they kepte syr Launcelots corps on-lofte fyftene 
dayes, and than they buryed it with grete devocyon. And than 
at leyser they wente al with the Bysshop of Canterburye to his 
ermytage, and there they were togyder more than a monthe. 

Than syr Costantyn that was syr Cadores sone of Corn- 
wayl was chosen kyng of Englond, and he was a ful noble 
knyght, and worshypfully he rulyd this royame. And than 
thys kyng Costantyn sent for the Bysshop of Caunterburye, 
for he herde saye where he was. And so he was restored unto 
his bysshopryche and lefte that ermytage, and syr Bedwere 
was there ever stylle heremyte to his lyves ende. 

Than syr Bors de Ganys, syr Ector de Maris, syr Gaha- 
lantyne, syr Galyhud, sir Galyhodyn, syr Blamour, syr 
Bleoberys, syr Wyllyars (le) Valyaunt, syr Clarrus of Clere- 
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mounte, al these knyghtes drewe them to theyr contreyes. 
Howbeit kyng Costantyn wold have had them wyth hym, 
but they wold not abyde in this royame. And there they al 
lyved in their cuntreyes as holy men. 

And somme Englysshe bookes maken mencyon that they 
wente never oute of Englond after the deth of syr Launcelot 
—but that was but favour of makers. For the Frensshe 
book maketh mencyon—and is auctorysed—that syr Bors, 
syr Ector, syr Blamour and syr Bleoberis wente into the 
Holy Lande, thereas Jesu Cryst was quycke and deed. And 
anone as they had stablysshed theyr londes, for, the book 
saith, so syr Launcelot commaunded them for to do or ever 
he passyd oute of thys world, (there) these foure knyghtes 
dyd many bataylles upon the myscreantes, or Turkes. And 
there they (dyed) upon a Good Fryday for Goddes sake. 


HERE IS THE ENDE OF THE HOOLE BOOK OF KYNG ARTHUR 
AND OF HIS NOBLE KNYGHTES OF THE RounDE TABLE, THAT 
WHAN THEY WERE HOLE TOGYDERS THERE WAS EVER AN HONDRED 
AND FoRTY. AND HERE IS THE ENDE OF The Deth of Arthur. 


I PRAYE YOU ALL JENTYLMEN AND JENTYLWYMMEN THAT 


RREDETH THIS BOOK OF ARTHUR AND HIS KNYGHTES FROM 


THE BEGYNNYNG TO THE ENDYNGE, PRAYE FOR ME WHYLE | AM 
ON LYVE THAT GOD SENDE ME GOOD DELYVERAUNCE. AND 
WHAN I am DEED, I PRAYE YOU ALL PRAYE FOR MY SOULE. 

For THIS BOOK WAS ENDED THE NINTH YERE OF THE 
REYGNE OF Kync Epwarp THE FourtTH, BY SyR THOMAS 
Matezort, KnyGut, as Jesu HELPE HYM FoR Hys GRETE 
MYGHT, AS HE IS THE SERVAUNT OF JESU BOTHE DAY AND 
NYGHT. | 
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a= CHAP LER, VLL = 


HOW QUEEN GUENEVER MADE HER A NUN 
IN ALMESBURY. 


Now leave we Queen Guenever in Almesbury, 


a nun in white clothes and black, and there she was Abbess and 
ruler as reason would; and turn we from her, and speak we of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake. 


—iAr TBR Vill — 


Ow wrTEENeSIR LAUNGELOT HEARD OF THE DEATH OF 
SiG ART HWReAN D OFPSIRIGAWAINE, AND OTHER 
MATTERS, HE CAME INTO ENGLAND. 


ye when he heard in his country that Sir Mordred was 
crowned king in England, and made war against King Arthur, 
his own father, and would let him to land in his own land; also it 
was told Sir Launcelot how that Sir Mordred had laid siege about 
the Tower of London, because the queen would not wed him; then 
was Sir Launcelot wroth out of measure, and said to his kinsmen: 
Alas, that double traitor Sir Mordred, now me repenteth that ever 
he escaped my hands, for much shame hath he done unto my lord 
Arthur; for all I feel by the doleful letter that my lord Sir Gawaine 
sent me, on whose soul Jesu have mercy, that my lord Arthur is 
full hard bestead. Alas, said Sir Launcelot, that ever I should live 
to hear that most noble king that made me knight thus to be over- 
set with his subject in his own realm. And this doleful letter that 
my lord, Sir Gawaine, hath sent me afore his death, praying me to 
see his tomb, wit you well his doleful words shall never go from 
mine heart, for he was a full noble knight as ever was born; and 
in an unhappy hour was I born that ever I should have that unhap 
to slay first Sir Gawaine, Sir Gaheris the good knight, and mine 
own friend Sir Gareth, that full noble knight. Alas, I may say [am 
unhappy, said Sir Launcelot, that ever I should do thus unhappily, 
and, alas, yet might I never have hap to slay that traitor, Sir 
Mordred. 

Leave your complaints, said Sir Bors, and first revenge you of 
the death of Sir Gawaine; and it will be well done that ye see Sir 


Gawaine’s tomb, and secondly that ye revenge my lord Arthur, and 
my lady, Queen Guenever. I thank you, said Sir Launcelot, for ever 
ye will my worship. 

Then they made them ready in all the haste that might be, with 
ships and galleys, with Sir Launcelot and his host to pass into 
England. And so he passed over the sea till he came to Dover, and 
there he landed with seven kings, and the number was hideous to 
behold. Then Sir Launcelot spered of men of Dover where was 
King Arthur become. Then the people told him how that he was 
slain, and Sir Mordred and an hundred thousand died on a day; 
and how Sir Mordred gave King Arthur there the first battle at his 
landing, and there was good Sir Gawaine slain; and on the morn 
Sir Mordred fought with the king upon Barham Down, and there 
the king put Sir Mordred to the worse. Alas, said Sir Launcelot, 
this is the heaviest tidings that ever came to me. Now, fair sirs, said 
Sir Launcelot, shew me the tomb of Sir Gawaine. And then certain 
people of the town brought him into the castle of Dover, and 
shewed him the tomb. Then Sir Launcelot kneeled down and wept, 
and prayed heartily for his soul. And that night he made a dole, 
and all they that would come had as much flesh, fish, wine and 
ale, and every man and woman had twelve pence, come who 
would. Thus with his own hand dealt he this money, in a mourn- 
ing gown; and ever he wept, and prayed them to pray for the soul 
of Sir Gawaine. And on the morn all the priests and clerks that 
might be gotten in the country were there, and sang mass of 
Requiem; and there offered first Sir Launcelot, and he offered an 
hundred pound; and then the seven kings offered forty pound 
apiece; and also there was a thousand knights, and each of them 
offered a pound; and the offering dured from morn till night, and 
Sir Launcelot lay two nights on his tomb in prayers and weeping. 

Then on the third day Sir Launcelot called the kings, dukes, 
earls, barons, and knights, and said thus: My fair lords, I thank you 
all of your coming into this country with me, but we came too late, 
and that shall repent me while J live, but against death may no 
man rebel. But sithen it is so, said Sir Launcelot, I will myself ride 
and seek my lady, Queen Guenever, for as I hear say she hath had 


great pain and much disease; and I heard say that she is fled into 
the west. Therefore ye all shall abide me here, and but if I come 
again within fifteen days, then take your ships and your fellow- 
ship, and depart into your country, for I will do as I say to you. 


tae CHAPTER LX = 


HOM Ss RUE ELOT DEPARTED TO SEEK THE QUEEN 
GUENEy ERAN Ove rE FOUND. HER.AT ALMESBURY. 


HEN came Sir Bors de Ganis, and said: My lord Sir Launcelot, 

what think ye for to do, now to ride in this realm? wit ye well 
ye shall find few friends. Be as be may, said Sir Launcelot, keep 
you still here, for I will forth on my journey, and no man nor child 
shall go with me. So it was no boot to strive, but he departed and 
rode westerly, and there he sought a seven or eight days; and at 
the last he came to anunnery, and then was Queen Guenever ware 
of Sir Launcelot as he walked in the cloister. And when she saw 
him there she swooned thrice, that all the ladies and gentlewomen 
had work enough to hold the queen up. So when she might speak, 
she called ladies and gentlewomen to her, and said: Ye marvel, fair 
ladies, why I make this fare. Truly, she said, it is for the sight of 
yonder knight that yonder standeth; wherefore I pray you all call 
him to me. 

When Sir Launcelot was brought to her, then she said to all the 
ladies: Through this man and me hath all this war been wrought, 
and the death of the most noblest knights of the world; for through 
our love that we have loved together is my most noble lord slain. 
Therefore, Sir Launcelot, wit thou well I am set in such a plight to 
get my soul-heal; and yet I trust through God’s grace that after my 
death to have a sight of the blessed face of Christ, and at domes- 
day to sit on his right side, for as sinful as ever I was are saints in 
heaven. Therefore, Sir Launcelot, I require thee and beseech thee 
heartily, for all the love that ever was betwixt us, that thou never 


see me more in the visage; and I command thee, on God’s behalf, 
that thou forsake my company, and to thy kingdom thou turn 
again, and keep well thy realm from war and wrack; for as well as 
I have loved thee} mine heart will not serve me to see thee, for 
through thee and me is the flower of kings and knights destroyed; 
therefore, Sir Launcelot, go to thy realm, and there take thee a 
wife, and live with her with joy and bliss; and I pray thee heartily, 
pray for me to our Lord that I may amend my misliving. Now, 
sweet madam, said Sir Launcelot, would ye that I should now 
return again unto my country, and there to wed a lady? Nay, 
madam, wit you well that shall I never do, for I shall never be so 
false to you of that I have promised; but the same destiny that ye 
have taken you to, I will take me unto, for to please Jesu, and ever 
for you I cast me specially to pray. If thou wilt do so, said the queen, 
hold thy promise, but I may never believe but that thou wilt turn 
to the world again. Well, madam, said he, ye say as pleaseth you, 
yet wist you me never false of my promise, and God defend but I 
should forsake the world as ye have done. For in the quest of the 
Sangreal I had forsaken the vanities of the world had not your lord 
been. And if I had done so at that time, with my heart, will, and 
thought, I had passed all the knights that were in the Sangreal 
except Sir Galahad, my son. And therefore, lady, sithen ye have 
taken you to perfection, I must needs take me to perfection, of 
right. For I take record of God, in you I have had mine earthly joy; 
and if I had found you now so disposed, I had cast me to have had 
you into mine own realm. 


AO VAPTER XX — 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT CAME TO THE HERMITAGE WHERE 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY WAS, AND HOW HE 
TOOK THE HABIT ON HIM. 


ut sithen I find you thus disposed, I ensure you faithfully, I 

will ever take me to penance, and pray while my life lasteth, 
if I may find any hermit, either gray or white, that will receive me. 
Wherefore, madam, I pray you kiss me and never no more. Nay, 
said the queen, that shall I never do, but abstain you from such 
works: and they departed. But there was never so hard an hearted 
man but he would have wept to see the dolour that they made; 
for there was lamentation as they had been stung with spears; and 
many times they swooned, and the ladies bare the queen to her 
chamber. 

And Sir Launcelot awoke, and went and took his horse, and 
rode all that day and all night in a forest, weeping. And at the last 
he was ware of an hermitage and a chapel stood betwixt two cliffs; 
and then he heard a little bell ring to mass, and thither he rode 
and alighted, and tied his horse to the gate, and heard mass. And 
he that sang mass was the Bishop of Canterbury. Both the Bishop 
and Sir Bedivere knew Sir Launcelot, and they spake together after 
mass. But when Sir Bedivere had told his tale all whole, Sir 
Launcelot’s heart almost brast for sorrow, and Sir Launcelot threw 
his arms abroad, and said: Alas, who may trust this world. And 
then he kneeled down on his knee, and prayed the Bishop to shrive 
him and assoil him. And then he besought the Bishop that he 
might be his brother. Then the Bishop said: I will gladly; and there 
he put an habit upon Sir Launcelot, and there he served God day 
and night with prayers and fastings. 

Thus the great host abode at Dover. And then Sir Lionel took 
fifteen lords with him, and rode to London to seek Sir Launcelot; 
and there Sir Lionel was slain and many of his lords. Then Sir Bors 
de Ganis made the great host for to go home again; and Sir Bors, 


Sir Ector de Maris, Sir Blamore, Sir Bleoberis, with more other of 
Sir Launcelot’s kin, took on them to ride all England overthwart 
and endlong, to seek Sir Launcelot. So Sir Bors by fortune rode so 
long till he came to the same chapel where Sir Launcelot was; and 
so Sir Bors heard a little bell knell, that rang to mass; and there he 
alighted and heard mass. And when mass was done, the Bishop, 
Sir Launcelot, and Sir Bedivere, came to Sir Bors. And when Sir 
Bors saw Sir Launcelot in that manner clothing, then he prayed 
the Bishop that he might be in the same suit. And so there was an 
habit put upon him, and there he lived in prayers and fasting. And 
within half a year, there was come Sir Galihud, Sir Galihodin, Sir 
Blamore, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Villiars, Sir Clarras, and Sir Gahalantine. 
So all these seven noble knights there abode still. And when they 
saw Sir Launcelot had taken him to such perfection, they had no 
lust to depart, but took such an habit as he had. 

Thus they endured in great penance six year; and then Sir 
Launcelot took the habit of priesthood of the Bishop, and a twelve- 
month he sang mass. And there was none of these other knights 
but they read in books, and holp for to sing mass, and rang bells, 
and did bodily all manner of service. And so their horses went 
where they would, for they took no regard of no worldly riches. 
For when they saw Sir Launcelot endure such penance, in prayers, 
and fastings, they took no force what pain they endured, for to see 
the noblest knight of the world take such abstinence that he waxed 
full lean. And thus upon a night, there came a vision to Sir 
Launcelot, and charged him, in remission of his sins, to haste him 
unto Almesbury: And by then thou come there, thou shalt find 
Queen Guenever dead. And therefore take thy fellows with thee, 
and purvey them of an horse bier, and fetch thou the corpse of her, 
and bury her by her husband, the noble King Arthur. So this 
avision came to Sir Launcelot thrice in one night. 


Er GrAP TER hs 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT WENT WITH HIS SEVEN FELLOWS 
TO ALMESBURY, AND FOUND THERE QUEEN GUENEVER 
DEAD. WHOM THEY BROUGHT TO GLASTONBURY. 


HEN Sir Launcelot rose up or day, and told the hermit. It were 

well done, said the hermit, that ye made you ready, and that 
you disobey not the avision. Then Sir Launcelot took his eight 
fellows with him, and on foot they yede from Glastonbury to 
Almesbury, the which is little more than thirty mile. And thither 
they came within two days, for they were weak and feeble to go. 
And when Sir Launcelot was come to Almesbury within the 
nunnery, Queen Guenever died but half an hour afore. And the 
ladies told Sir Launcelot that Queen Guenever told them all or she 
passed, that Sir Launcelot had been priest near a twelvemonth, 
And hither he cometh as fast as he may to fetch my corpse; and 
beside my lord, King Arthur, he shall bury me. Wherefore the 
queen said in hearing of them all: I beseech Almighty God that I 
may never have power to see Sir Launcelot with my worldly eyen; 
and thus, said all the ladies, was ever her prayer these two days, 
till she was dead. Then Sir Launcelot saw her visage, but he wept 
not greatly, but sighed. And so he did all the observance of the 
service himself, both the dirige, and on the morn he sang mass. 
And there was ordained an horse bier; and so with an hundred 
torches ever brenning about the corpse of the queen, and ever Sir 
Launcelot with his eight fellows went about the horse bier, singing 
and reading many an holy orison, and frankincense upon the 
corpse incensed. Thus Sir Launcelot and his eight fellows went on 
foot from Almesbury unto Glastonbury. 

And when they were come to the chapel and the hermitage, 
there she had a dirige, with great devotion. And on the morn the 
hermit that sometime was Bishop of Canterbury sang the mass of 
Requiem with great devotion. And Sir Launcelot was the first that 
offered, and then also his eight fellows. And then she was wrapped 


in cered cloth of Raines, from the top to the toe, in thirtyfold; and 
after she was put in a web of lead, and then in a coffin of marble. 
And when she was put in the earth Sir Launcelot swooned, and 
lay long still, while the hermit came and awaked him, and said: Ye 
be to blame, for ye displease God with such manner of sorrow- 
making. Truly, said Sir Launcelot, I trust | do not displease God, for 
He knoweth mine intent. For my sorrow was not, nor is not, for 
any rejoicing of sin, but my sorrow may never have end. For when 
I remember of her beauty, and of her noblesse, that was both with 
her king and with her, so when I saw his corpse and her corpse so 
lie together, truly mine heart would not serve to sustain my care- 
ful body. Also when I remember me how by my default, mine 
orgule and my pride, that they were both laid full low, that were 
peerless that ever was living of Christian people, wit you well, said 
Sir Launcelot, this remembered, of their kindness and mine 
unkindness, sank so to mine heart, that I might not sustain myself. 
So the French book maketh mention. 


se CHAPTER XII = 


HOW SIR LAUNCELOT BEGAN TO SICKEN, AND AFTER 
DIED, WHOSE BODY WAS BORNE TO JOYOUS GARD FOR 
TOsbEB URED: 


HEN Sir Launcelot never after ate but little meat, he drank, till 

he was dead. For then he sickened more and more, and dried, 
and dwined away. For the Bishop nor none of his fellows might 
not make him to eat, and little he drank, that he was waxen by a 
cubit shorter than he was, that the people could not know him. 
For evermore, day and night, he prayed, but sometime he slum- 
bered a broken sleep; ever he was lying grovelling on the tomb of 
King Arthur and Queen Guenever. And there was no comfort that 
the Bishop, nor Sir Bors, nor none of his fellows, could make him, 
it availed not. So within six weeks after, Sir Launcelot fell sick, and 


lay in his bed; and then he sent for the Bishop that there was 
hermit, and all his true fellows. Then Sir Launcelot said with dreary 
steven: Sir Bishop, I pray you give to me all my rites that longeth 
to a Christian man. It shall not need you, said the hermit and all 
his fellows, it is but heaviness of your blood, ye shall be well 
mended by the grace of God to-morn. My fair lords, said Sir 
Launcelot, wit you well my careful body will into the earth, I have 
warning more than now I will say; therefore give me my rites. So 
when he was houseled and annealed, and had all that a Christian 
man ought to have, he prayed the Bishop that his fellows might 
bear his body to Joyous Gard. Some men say it was Alnwick, and 
some men say it was Bamborough. Howbeit, said Sir Launcelot, 
me repenteth sore, but | made mine avow sometime, that in Joyous 
Gard I would be buried. And because of breaking of mine avow, I 
pray you all, lead me thither. Then there was weeping and wring- 
ing of hands among his fellows. 

So at a season of the night they all went to their beds, for they 
all lay in one chamber. And so after midnight, against day, the 
Bishop that then was hermit, as he lay in his bed asleep, he fell 
upon a great laughter. And therewith all the fellowship awoke, and 
came to the Bishop, and asked him what he ailed. Ah Jesu mercy, 
said the Bishop, why did ye awake me? I was never in all my life 
so merry and so well at ease. Wherefore? said Sir Bors. Truly, said 
the Bishop, here was Sir Launcelot with me with mo angels than 
ever I saw men in one day. And IJ saw the angels heave up Sir 
Launcelot unto heaven, and the gates of heaven opened against 
him. It is but dretching of swevens, said Sir Bors, for I doubt not 
Sir Launcelot aileth nothing but good. It may well be, said the 
Bishop: go ye to his bed, and then shall ye prove the sooth. So 
when Sir Bors and his fellows came to his bed they found him stark 
dead, and he lay as he had smiled, and the sweetest savour about 
him that ever they felt. 

Then was there weeping and wringing of hands, and the great- 
est dole they made that ever made men. And on the morn the 
Bishop did his mass of Requiem, and after, the Bishop and all the 
nine knights put Sir Launcelot in the same horse bier that Queen 


Guenever was laid in to-fore that she was buried. And so the 
Bishop and they all together went with the body of Sir Launcelot 
daily, till they came to Joyous Gard; and ever they had an hundred 
torches brenning about him. And so within fifteen days they came 
to Joyous Gard. And there they laid his corpse in the body of the 
quire, and sang and read many psalters and prayers over him and 
about him. And ever his visage was laid open and naked, that all 
folks might behold him. For such was the custom in those days, 
that all men of worship should so lie with open visage till that they 
were buried. And right thus as they were at their service, there 
came Sir Ector de Maris, that had seven years sought all England, 
Scotland, and Wales, seeking his brother, Sir Launcelot. 


wee CHAPTER @eltl == 


HOW SIReECTORsFOUN DSI Ro LAUNGHI@HelISMBROTRER 
DEAD, AND HOW CONSTANTINE REIGNED NEXT AFTER 
ARTHUR; AND OF THE END OF THIS BOOK. 


ND When Sir Ector heard such noise and light in the quire of 
ys ite Gard, he alighted and put his horse from him, and 
came into the quire, and there he saw men sing and weep. And all 
they knew Sir Ector, but he knew not them. Then went Sir Bors 
unto Sir Ector, and told him how there lay his brother, Sir 
Launcelot, dead; and then Sir Ector threw his shield, sword, and 
helm from him. And when he beheld Sir Launcelot’s visage, he fell 
down in a swoon. And when he waked it were hard any tongue 
to tell the doleful complaints that he made for his brother. Ah 
Launcelot, he said, thou were head of all Christian knights, and 
now I dare say, said Sir Ector, thou Sir Launcelot, there thou liest, 
that thou were never matched of earthly knight’s hand. And thou 
were the courteoust knight that ever bare shield. And thou were 
the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrad horse. And thou 
were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved woman. And 


thou were the kindest man that ever struck with sword. And thou 
were the goodliest person that ever came among press of knights. 
And thou was the meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate in 
hall among ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal 
foe that ever put spear in the rest. Then there was weeping and 
dolour out of measure. 

Thus they kept Sir Launcelot’s corpse aloft fifteen days, and then 
they buried it with great devotion. And then at leisure they went 
all with the Bishop of Canterbury to his hermitage, and there they 
were together more than a month. Then Sir Constantine, that was 
Sir Cador’s son of Cornwall, was chosen king of England. And he 
was a full noble knight, and worshipfully he ruled this realm. And 
then this King Constantine sent for the Bishop of Canterbury, for 
he heard say where he was. And so he was restored unto his 
Bishopric, and left that hermitage. And Sir Bedivere was there ever 
still hermit to his life’s end. Then Sir Bors de Ganis, Sir Ector de 
Maris, Sir Gahalantine, Sir Galihud, Sir Galihodin, Sir Blamore, Sir 
Bleoberis, Sir Villiars le Valiant, Sir Clarrus of Clermont, all these 
knights drew them to their countries. Howbeit King Constantine 
would have had them with him, but they would not abide in this 
realm. And there they all lived in their countries as holy men. And 
some English books make mention that they went never out of 
England after the death of Sir Launcelot, but that was but favour 
of makers. For the French book maketh mention, and is autho- 
rised, that Sir Bors, Sir Ector, Sir Blamore, and Sir Bleoberis, went 
into the Holy Land thereas Jesu Christ was quick and dead, and 
anon as they had stablished their lands. For the book saith, so Sir 
Launcelot commanded them for to do, or ever he passed out of this 
world. And these four knights did many battles upon the miscre- 
ants or Turks. And there they died upon a Good Friday for God's 
sake. 


Here is the end of the book of King Arthur, and of his noble knights 
of the Round Table, that when they were whole together there was 
ever an hundred and forty. And here is the end of the death of 
Arthur. I pray you all, gentlemen and gentlewomen that readeth 


this book of Arthur and his knights, from the beginning to the 
ending, pray for me while I am alive, that God send me good deliv- 
erance, and when I am dead, I pray you all pray for my soul. For 
this book was endéd the ninth year of the reign of King Edward 
the fourth, by Sir Thomas Maleore, knight, as God help him for 
his great might, as he is the servant of God both day and night. 


Thus endeth this noble and joyous book entitled Le Morte Darthur. 
Notwithstanding it treateth of the birth, life, and acts of the said 
King Arthur, of his noble knights of the Round Table, their marvel- 
lous enquests and adventures, the achieving of the Sangreal, and 
in the end the dolorous death and departing out of this world of 
them all. Which book was reduced into English by Sir Thomas 
Malory, knight, as afore is said, and by me divided into twenty-one 
books, chaptered and enprinted, and finished in the abbey, 
Westminster, the last day of July the year of our Lord MCCC- 
CLXXXYV. 
Caxton me fieri fecit. 
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Trystram 539. 25, 540. 15, $51. 8, 551. 11, 563. II, 705. 28, 783. 3, 
1149. 33, Tristrams) Trystrams 308. 19, 375. 24, Trystram) T’rystrams 
704. 27, Trystrames) Trystrams 492. 10, Vwayne) Vwayn 538 29 zote, 
Westewalle) Westwalle 233. 5. 

(b) Final ‘ce’ omitted in: aboute 319. 36, amende 226. 4, are 104. 18, 
areste 194. 19, arte 795. 27, ayenste 338. 22, beste 623. 8, 970. 30, bothe 28. 
14, 410. 28, 805. 15, came 745. 7, come 347. 14, 571. 22, courte 260. 30, 
809. 3, crye 1065. 3, daungere 204. 15, 1195. 11, downe 298. 21, 531. 22, 
761. I, 1072. 19, ende 190. 13, excepte 608. 7, felle 144. 14, 785. 1, fewe 
179. 30, flowe 29. 35, founde 500. 35, frome 32. 3, 33. 29, 109. 23, 253-19, 
330. 29, 526. 1, 719. 175.736. 4, 747-335 829. 24) 83QN2y SOTNONSSS. 10, 
878. 13, 1057. 16, T1sg4. 13, get rrro. 17, gretesr077ug;umllema2, 31, 
hande 418. 35, herte g60. 29, honde 52. 16, kynge 98. 14, 101. 29, 187. 6, 
379- 34, 384.9, 475. 19, 491. 28, 758. 8, 1025. 3, 1065. 3, 1066. 27, lesse 
146. 19, lete 600. 12, lorde 471. 9, 716. 1, 886733, Lordessqo, 26, "G20. 
7, lyghte 969. 27, Madame 1003. 15, marke 378. 5, moste 21. 29, 131. 20, 
194. 24, 561. 34, 735. I, 991. 9, muche 664. 31, muste 69. I, 130. 29, 
173s3h, 301. 10971. 7, 828.18, 883.0n0, Northegi24q230nyene 2nona4, 
oughte 946. 6, 1025. 25, oure 840. 23, 879. 21, oute 86. 23, passynge 
g8e2Qppooere:617. 36;sawe 36.2) 14901, O81. IgHOSanOn7gIN27, TS. Say 
seyde 606. 15, 853. 11, shylde 116. 6, 754. 24, slewe 1238. 4, some 253. 
4, sprange 785. 14, stoode 1046. 32, straungere 1075. 33, stronge 152. 31, 
Stiche 143. 3, 167. 255 776: 29, swerdemt71.°O)4g1.020, teHEN6. 1477207. 
LO wole, 517. 1859842. 19, 962. 34,\theire’' 2110, 35.7, 215. 2ofehousmnde 
39. 12, tolde 1T68. 17, 157. 7, 505.)Syitraydoure 219. 12, tyilev1es6. Fo, 
welle 823. 20, wente 50. 27, 661. 13, wepynge 1251. 7, whyghte 729. 
16, withoute 914. 22, wolde 397. 16, 401. 23, wrothe 216. 6, wyldernesse 
91 6u4yyoure 87.3; 104. 22, 245. 945472. 13, 502. 21, O10. 20,notime2. 
(youre harneis) 714. 15, 1056. I. 

(c) Final ‘e’ to be deleted in: Alle 1070. 13, alle 397. 2, are 272. 6, 312. 16, 
bede 1133. 11, betwyxte 508. 24, byrthe 300. 3, came 656. 21, 1018. 14, 
COMEH4Os 2:39:G On Ty 201295 O81 Op DIQe 17, PEVoTOQMIgAwAd, DOBMARy IOI, 
27:2036,. 287. LO~287. s6p2qgeggy4o2e7, S24MORS7 OMNI, GrEMAIOGs Aas, 
1166. 5, 1212. 33, daye 1053. 3, erthe 772. 5, faste 912. 22, foughte 103. 36, 
Freynshe 1190. 17, fyghte 1122. 5, hathe 992. 16, 1051. 31, helpe 764. 20, 
here 1173. 29, horse 513. 10, kynge 28. 26, (kyng Nentres) 202. 14, 203. 6, 
207.7, 212. 23, 758. 8, 761. 29, 1051. 8, knyghte 482. 4, 699. 16, 783. 13, 
1127. 25, laste 890. 15, morne 1172. 10, myselfe 319. 9, nevewe 360. 6, 
Northe 530. 7, overcome 664. 28, passynge 38. 29, 210. 31, plyghte 332. 35, 
powere 1230. I, rescowe 472. 6, scorne 340. 17, see 30g. 2, seyde 62. 27, 
102. I, 109. 17, 971. 3, shewe 313. 5, slepynge 256. 18, some 168. 12, 253. 
4, 943- 20, suche 777. 20, telle 596. 22, Therefore 1013. 19, these 1028. 7, 
tree 117. 33, tylle 1036. 10, welle 779. 27, wellcome 98. 22, wente 639. 6, 
wepynge 774. 8, whose 961. 8, whyghte 999. 33, withe 109. 12, wrothe 
1236. 10, wyste 861. 9, wyte 1200. 14, wythe 475. 18. 

(d) ‘? for ‘y or vice versa in: betwixt 512. 21, cité 311. 19, dismay 473. 


24, disworshyp 315. 16, encountirde 495. 5, felyship 220. 13, 360. 34, 561. 
19, felyshyp 118. 14, going 503. 12, his 215. 6, 403. 5, 468. 36, 470. 8, 
487-15, 931. 25, hys 69. 15, 464. 13, 776. 30, 779. 28, 784. 19, 26, 785. 
3, 4, II, hyt 98. 6, is 413. 20, 482. 34, 722. 1, 1252. 11, jantyll 112. 17, 
jantylimen 471. 31, king 516. 27, lityll 536. 29, lytyll 482. 33, 537. 7, pité 
148. 11, Prince 666. 19, prynce 675. 8, provision 360. 13, rowing 196. 6, 
sir 108. 9, 891. 17, Sir 888. 22, sperys 21. 7, Syr 324. 32, vilany 562. 
19, which 98. 9, 469. 26, with 769. 2, 1138. 14, worshyp 21. 21, ys 691. 
Qi, 

(e) ‘seyde’ for ‘sayde’ or vice versa at: 160. 32, 164. 6, 277. 10, 465. 19, 
54723091070. 16, 698: 198947799240. 22. 

(f) ‘Then for ‘Than’ (‘than’) or vice versa at: 97. 33, 149. 32, 175. 9, 
994. 2459462. T1y609. 167°667. 157802. 9,937. 27- 

(g) ‘when’ for ‘whan at: 151. 13, 159. 20, 335. 26, 470. 13, 566. 3, 
983. 28. 
(h) Other misspellings: 27. 8 pavilions) pavilons, 27. 35 mervelously) 
merveylously, 31. 29 meanwhyle) meanewhyle, 32. 24 throwoute) thoro- 
woute, 38. 30 after) aftir, 39. I agenst) ayenst, 39. 20 took) toke, 46. 7 
seying) seyng, 53. 4 yourselffe) youreselffe, 54. 15 wherof) whereof, 62. 10 
meanwhyle) meanewhyle, 84. 17 inoughe) inowghe, 97. 13 sholde) scholde, 
102. I say) sey, 103. 21, 23, 104. 15 other) othir, 104. 19, wylfulness) 
wylfulnes, 111. 11 it) hit, 117. 34 awoke) awooke, 11g. 10 corse) coorse, 120. 
17 morthir) mourthir, 127. 4 not) nat, 128. 17 people) peple, 128. 20 water) 
watir, 139. 18 say) sey, 143. 3 answered) answerde, 145. 22 sister) sistir, 14.9. 25 
say) sey, 150. 29 myssed) myssid, 159. 5 falsehede) falshede, 162. 29 foun- 
tayne) founteyne, 162. 34 dameselle) damesell, 164. 35 damesel) damesell, 165. 
14 stroof) strooff, 166. 14, countrey) countray, 167.4 loved) lovid, 168. 35 gate) 
ghate, 169. 31 it) hit, 170. 36 true) trew, 177. 15 them) hem, 179. 36 after) 
aftir, 192. 15 speeche) speche, 194. 7 feffyd) feffed, 199. 10 thow) thou, 205. 
2 ferser) fersar, 206. 10 looke) loke, 213. 13 wennys) wenys, 217. 23 keuer- 
choff) keverchoff, 218. 18 follow) folow, 219. 18 wote dyned) dynned, 224. 
26 buryed) burryed, 233. 7 sixty) sixti, 237. 13 Sarazens) Sarezens, 242. 24 
sonne) sone, 244. I4 cunnyngst) cunnyngyst, 259. 19 not) nat, 261. 34 
strenghthe) strengthe, 267. 19 somwhat) somwhatt, 271. 21 cheyff) chyeff, 
272. 34 countreyes) contreyes, 275. 8 countrey) contrey, 278. 7 each) eche, 
297. 8 systynaunce) sustynaunce, 297. 33 after) afftyr, 302. 7 spere) speare, 
304. 10 Thou) Thow, 306. 36 said) sayde, 307. 12 Soo) So, 314. 3 owrys) 
owres, 317. 8 sister) sistir, 321. 6 wylle) woll, 321.21 dedley) dedly, 323.25 
aspye) asspye, 324. 9 grovellynge) grovelynge, 324. 13 sister . . . shrekys) 
sistir. . .shrekis, 324. 33 shamefull) shameful, 326. 3 maydyn) mayden, 331. 
26 were) where, 332. 10 better) bettir, 332. 2g caused) causid, 333. 36 from) 
fro, 334. 6 shamefully) shamfully, 335. 1 jocunde) jocounde, 353. 27 
lyghtend) lyghtened, 358. 7 palefrey) palferey, 360. 20 seeseyde) seesyde, 
361. 3 sister) sistir, 372. 18 sorrow) sorow, 373. 13 fostred) forstred, 375. 33 
after) aftir, 383. 8 shelde) shylde, 392. 24 ever I) ever y, 395. 35 after) aftir, 
414. 30 better) bettir, 416. 16 yre) ire, 420. 30 husbande) husbonde, 424. 22 
mortal) mortall, 426. 7 recovered) recoverde, 427. 10 pereless) peereles, 


428. 4 handled) handeled, 431. 23 thou) thow, 460. 13 prayed) prayde, 
460. 28 feythefull) faythefull, 469. 23 furthwithal) furthwithall, 473.24 not) 
nat, 474. 3 wete) wyte, 474. 14 walopynge) waloppynge, 475. 5 hem) them, 
481. 14 vessel) vessell, 489. 30 not) nat, 497. 13 felyshypped) felyshyppyd, 
502. 17 tymes) tymis, 518. 9 upon) uppon, 527. 12 suddenly) suddeynly, 
532. 10 freysshed) freysshid, 534. 9 jantilness) jantilnes, 540. 15 taryynyge) 
taryynge, 546. 5 ancountir) encountir, 556. 21 holpen) holpyn, 562. 20 
damsell) damesell, 583. 15 howbeit) howbehit, 590. 11 nyghe) nye, 593. 
7 treason) treson, 602. 2 half) halff, 615. 16 la) La, 620. 25 marvayled) 
mervayled, 621. 7 keep) kepe, 622. 32 of) off, 626. 10 countrey) contrey, 
641. 12 myself) myselff, 642. 31 sucche) suche, 666. 23 upon) uppon, 670. 
20 say) sey, 670. 28 fro) from, 675. 10 discovered) discoverde, 694. 4 of) off, 
694. 7 comyn) commyn, 699. 26 byhynde) behynde, 701. 11 deathe) dethe, 
730. 25 it) hit, 739. 27 despyte) dispyte, 741. 20 sey) say, 746. 32 yourself) 
youreselff, 754. 29 known) knowyn, 756. 17 pardoned) pardonned, 779. 14 
renowned) renowmed, 784. 32 after) aftir, 784. 33 encheyved) enchevyd, 
808. 10 sey) say, 811. 1 lodgying) lodgynge, 815. 25 sometyme) somtyme, 
823. 11 cam) come, 827. 4 deep) depe, 830. 14 countrey) contrey, 844. 35 
confessed) conffessed, 855. 16 mervylous) mervaylous, 856. 21 350°) 350°, 
864. 9 wol) woll, 869. 5, 888. 32 jantillwomen, jantiilwoman) jantilwomen, 
jantilwoman, 893. 29 bysyde) besyde, 897. 14 disadventurs) disadventure, 
g12. 8 makying) makyng, 91g. 25 from) fro, 925. 26 zote brother) brothir, 
943. 31 aythir) eythir, 956. 34 purvey) pirvey, 958. 11 blacknesse) blaknesse, 
961. 19 Jesus) Jesu, 974. 16 answered) answerd, 982. 23 cam) com, 1004. 17 
evensonge) evynsonge, 1012. 7 zofe dressyd) dressed, 1029. 10 zote palesy) 
pallesy, 1035. 18 com) cam, 1065. 4 called) callyd, 1066. 22 com) cam, 1145. 
28 boke) booke, 1176. 31 commande) commaunde, 1188. 3 woll) well, 1196. 
21 herde) harde, 1249. 13 escaped) ascaped. 


Protes to the Preface. 


READING a rare accomplishment. § 1.}—The knights in romance 
are seldom represented as deficient in this respect, still it is spoken of 
as an accomplishment, When Gawain wins the espee aux estranges 
renges which had belonged to Judas Maccabeus, and Joseph of Arimathea, 
he finds an inscription upon it, and the writer tells us that he could read 
well,—Et Gauvain qui bien scavoit lire tendit la main, &c. Perceval, 
f. 68. 
It appears that Perceval himself could not read; entour de cest anneau 
y avoit en escript en lectres dargent deux vers en latin qui signifioent, que 
nul chevalier naresne a lannel son destrier, sil ne se peult comparer au 
meilleur cheoallser du mende. Perceval ne sgavoit pas lyre, mais bien en 
avoit ouy parler, &c. £. 177. 

In the Partidas there are reasons given why it is proper that the 
sons of a king should be taught to read and write. 


Some of the Arabian Tales bear the strongest features of chivalrous 
romance. § IV.]—In a note to Ewlia’s Travels, the translator, M. 
Hanmer, says, that the three principal heroes of Arabian chivalry are 
Antar, Hamza, and Seedi Battaul. Antar is the author of one of the | 
seven poems called the Moallakat, known to English readers by Sir 
W. Jones’s translation. Hamza was a hero of the first age of Islam, and. 
uncle of Mahommed; his deeds are celebrated in the Hamzanamah. 
Seede Battaul is the hero of the age when Islam had attained its highest 
power and splendour. M. Hanmer says, that this title signifies literally 
the same as Cid el Campeador, and that Ruydiez de Bivar obtained this 
title in imitation of the Mussulman hero; in this he is assuredly mis- 
~ taken. 
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Arthur. § VI.]—According to Mr. Owen, Arthur is recorded with 
Morgan the Courteous, and Rhun, as one of the three blood-stained 
sovereigns of Britain; an appellation not less equivocal than it is indis- 
criminating. But it appears in the Cambrian Biography, that there is a 
different edition of this triad, in which Llew Llawgyfes appears instead of 
Arthur. And in another work, where Arthur's name is retained, a 
different interpretation is given of the epithet, making them the three 
ruddy chiefs. If this he not as vague an epithet as that of blood-stained, 
it would tend to shew that the Keltic complexion did not predominate 
at that time; among the chiefs perhaps it did not, owing to the mixture 
of Roman, and, in the west of England possibly also, of Iberian blood. 

The slight mention which Llywarch has made of Arthur may per- 
haps be accounted for by the triad which records that bard as one of the 
three free and discontented guests of Arthur’s court. But some of 
Liywarch’s poems have been lost, and in these there may have been 
more notice of the Welsh hero. 

Geffrey of Monmouth’s History, after long maintaining its credit, 

was included in the Index Expurgatorius. ‘I know not,” says Hake- 
will, ‘‘ why it should stand branded with a black coal among the beoks 
prohibited by the church of Rome.” There would, however, be good 
reason for the prohibition if the following story, which Giraldus Cam- 
brensis relates, were true. 

«It is worthy of observation, that there lived in the neighbourhood 
of this city of legions in our time, a Welshman named Melerius, who, 
by the following meatis, acquired the knowledge of future events, and 
the occult sciences. Having on a certain night met a damsel whom he 
loved in a pleasant and convenient place; while he was indulging in her 
embraces, instead of a beautiful girl, he found in his arms a hairy, rough 
and hideous creature, the sight of which deprived him of his senses; 
and after remaining many years in this Condition, he was restored to 
health in the church of Saint David's, through the merits of its saints. 
But having always had an extraordinary familiarity with unclean spirits by 
seeing them, knowing them, talking with them, and calling each by his 
proper name, he was enabled, through their assistance, to foretel future 
events: he was indeed often deceived (as they are) with respect to cir- 
cumstances at a great distance; but was less mistaken in affairs which 
were likely to happen soon, or within the space of a year. They appeared 
to him on foot, equipped as hunters, with horns suspended from their 
necks, and truly as hunters not of azimals but of souls: he particularly 
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met them near monasteries and religious places; for where rebellion 
exists, there is the greatest need of armies and strength. He knew when 
any one spoke falsely in his presence, for he saw the devil, as it were, 
leaping and exulting upon the tongue of the liar: and if he looked into 
a book faultily or falsely written, although wholly illiterate, he would 
point out the place with his finger. Being questioned how he could 
gain such knowledge, he said that he was directed by the demon’s finger 
to the place. In the same manner entering into the dormitory of a 
monastery, he indicated the bed of any monk not sincerely devoted to 
religion: for he said, that the spirit of gluttopy and surfeit was in every 
respect sordid; but that the spirit of luxury and lust was more beautiful 
than others in appearance, though, in fact, most foul. When the evil 
spirits oppressed him too much, the Gospel of Saint John was placed on 
his bosom, when, like birds, they immediately vanished ; but when that 
book was removed, and the history of the Britons, by Geoffry ap Arthur, 
substituted in its place, they instantly re-appeared in greater numbers, 
and remained a longer time on his body and on the book. It is worthy 
of remark, that Barnabas placed the Gospel of St. Matthew upon sick 
persons, and they were healed; from which, as well as from the fore- 
going circumstance, it appears how great a dignity and reverence is due 
to the sacred books of the Gospel, and with what danger and risk of 
damnation every one who swears falsely by them deviates from the paths 
of truth.” Hoare’s Giraldus, 1. 106. 


Certain st is that many of the Round Table fictions originated in Wales, 
or in Bretagne. § VII.}—In Mr. Owen’s Cambrian Biography is the name 
‘of “‘Canapoo Vagicuvras, or Caradog with the Brawny Arm, the son 
of Llyr Merini, Prince of the Cornish Britons, in the close of 'the fifth 
and the former part of the sixth centuries. He is styled in the triads, 
one of the three celebrated commanders of cavalry.” 

A considerable part of the Romance of Perceval le Gallois relates to 
this personage, and the character of this part is so very different from the 
usual manner of Romance, that I suspected it to be of different origin, 
before, almost by accident, I was enabled thus satisfactorily to trace it. 
I will as concisely as possible abstract the story, in hope that some Welsh 
er Breton antiquarian may pursue it to its source. 

King Carados, who holds his court at Nantes, marries Ysenne, the 
beautiful niece of Arthur. Unfortunately she hed attracted the affections 
of Eliaures, a knight and enchanter. (This name bears a remote re- 
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temblance to Llyr Merini, but a closer one to Liwyr vab Liwyrion, 
mentioned in the Cambrian Biography, as ‘‘ a mythological character.” )} 
The enchanter deceives the husband in a manner too loathsome to be 
repeated, and becomes the father of a young Carados, whom the king 
believes to be his son and lawful heir. When the youth is of proper 
years, King Arthur holds a court planiere for the purpose of knighting 
him. On such occasions it was the well-known custom of the king 
never to dine till some adventure had presented itself, and this day there 
happened a very remarkable one; for a knight made his appearance, 
and having obtained a boon, on condition that what he should ask. was 
reasonable, replied, that he would deceive nobody: fair blow for blow 
was what he desired; he would lay his neck on a block for any knight 
to strike, on condition that if his head were cut off, and he should 
recover from the wound, the knight should submit in his turn to the 
same experiment. Sir Kay, with good reason, thought this a very un- 
comfortable proposal, and protested that he would not accept it for all 
the wealth in the world. And when the knight offered his sword with 
which the operation was to be performed, no person ventured to accept 
it; till Carados, growing angry at the sort of disgrace which was thus 
incurred by the Round Table, threw aside his mantle and took it. “Do 
you do this as one of the best knights?” said the stranger, ‘‘ No,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but as one of the most foolish.” The stranger lays his head 
upon a block, receives a blow which sends it rolling from his shoulders, 
walks after it, picks it up, replaces it with great success, and says he 
will return when the court shall be assembled next year, and claim his 
‘turn. When the anniversary arrives, both parties are punctual to their 
engagement; great entreaties are used by the king and queen, and the 
whole court, in behalf of Carados, but the stranger is inflexible; the 
young knight lays his neck upon the block, and more than once desires 
him to make an end of the business, and not keep him longer in so dis- 
agreeable a state of expectation. At last he strikes him gently with the 
side of the sword, takes him aside, and tells him, what the reader had 
probably surmised, that he is his father, Eliaures the enchanter, revealing 
to him the whole secret of his birth, and all the abominable circuin- 
stances connected with it. 

Carados, who is very much distressed at the discovery, goes im- 
mediately to Nantes, and discloses it to the king. It is ascertained that 
Ysenne still continues her adulterous intercourse with the enchanter; to 
prevent which, and to punish him in the moet lenient manner, she is by 
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her son’s advice confined in a tower. But bars, bolts, and stone walld 
are no obstacles to an enchanter; Eliaures persists in visiting her, and 
entertains her at night with concerts to the disturbance of the neighbour~ 
hood, who complain to the king. Carados is again consulted; by his 
help the enchanter is surprised and taken; and the king subjects him in 
revenge to the same unutterable indignities which he himself had been 
made to commit. The incident is perhaps the most disgusting that 
occurs in any work of fiction; and it is to be regretted that it should 
defile a story which is in other respects of singular beauty, and even 
purity of feeling. 

Eliaures would have borne this revenge more patiently than might 
have been expected from an enchanter, as if he was conscious of being 
the aggressor. Ysenne, on the other hand, conceives a deadly hatred 
against her son, and insists that her paramour ehall inflict upon him 
some cruel punishment. He yields to her intreaties ; and by his directions 
when Carados next visits her, she pretends to have her hair dishevelled, 
and desires him to reach her comb from the closet. When he opens the 
closet, a serpent, enchanted for the purpose, fastens upon his arm, and 
remains there sucking at his flesh and blood,—no human skill sufficing 
either to remove the reptile, or alleviate the torments which Carados 
endures. 

Caredos was betrothed to Guimier, sister to his ace friend Cador, 
and daughter to the King of Cornwall. As soon as they are informed of 
his deplorable condition, they set out for Nantes, that Guimier may 
attend upon him. When he hears of their coming, his first emotion ig 
that of joy and love: presently he begins to fear that the sight of his 
emaciated form and of his sufferings will disgust Guimier; and this ape 
prehension becomes so strong, that he departs secretly from Nantes, and 
hides himself in a hermitage. He is sought far and near by the knights 
of Arthur’s court; and Cador makes a vow never to desist from the quest 
till he shall have found him. He goes through “ England, Ireland, 
Gueldres, Northumberland, Scotland, and Spain,” and then returning 
into Bretagne, after more than two years wandering, discovers him in 
the hermitage, reduced almost to a skeleton, and evidently near his death. 
All other means of relief having already been tried in vain, Cador has 
recourse to the wicked mother, and succeeds in exciting her to have 
compassion upon her son. Accordingly she applies to Eliaures, being in 
great fear of losing her soul if Carados should lose his life. The enchanter 
tells her that he could not live three months longer unless he were re> 
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lieved, and that there is but one method of delivering him. A maiden 
must be found, his equal in birth and in beauty, and loving him better 
thaa herself, so that she will expose herself to the same danger to deliver 
him. Two vessels are then to be provided, the one filled with sour 
wine, and the other with milk. Carados must enter the first, naked, so 
that the wine shall reach his neck; and the maid, naked in like manner, 
must get into the other, and exposing her bosom upon the edge of the 
vessel, invite the serpent to forsake the withered flesh of his victim, for 
this fresh and inviting food. The vessels were to be placed three feet 
apart, and as the serpent crossed from one to the other, a knight was to 
cut off his head: if he failed in his blow, Carados indeed would be de- 
livered, but it would be only to see the object of his love suffering the 
same cruel and hopeless torment. The sequel is easily foreseen; Guimier 
willingly exposes herself to the perilous adventure, and Cador kills the 
serpent. That arm in which Carados had suffered so long recovered its 
strength, but not its shape; the tendons and the very bones were swola, 
in consequence of which he was called Carados Briefbras, manifestly the 
Vreichoras of Mr. Owen's Caradog. 

Shortly afterwards the adventure of the drinking horn occurg at 
Arthur's court, as in the ballad of the Boy and the Mantle, Carados being 
the Cradoc of the poem. The ballad is evidently older than the printed 
Romance of Perceval, and therefore derived from the same source. 
' How well his wife deserved the honowr which she then obtained is 
shown by this story, which is more probably ce Breton than of Welsh 
origin. 

The single stanza which has been preserved off Arthar’s eosapesition, 
records Caradog as one of his favourite chiefs. 

I have three heroes in battle, 

Mael the tall, and Liyr with his army, . 

And Caradog the pillar of Wales. 
Turner's Anglo Saxons, 1. 105. 


4 bold fiction, bordering upon impiety. § [X.]—<‘« His mother’s con- 
fession,” says Heywood, (p.3), “that he was conceived by the com- 
pression of a fantasticall spirituall creature, without a body, may be 
easily believed to be a meer fiction, or excuse, to mitigate her fault (being 
a royall virgin, the daughter of King Demetius), or te conceal the person 
of her sweet-heart, by disclosing of whose name she had undoubtedly 
exposed him to imminent danger; and this is moet probable. And yet 
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we read that the other fantasticall congression is not impossible. For 
Speusippus the son of Plato’s sister, and Elearchus the Sophist, and 
Amaxilides in the second book of his philosophy, affirm, in the honour 
of Plato, that his mother Perictione, having congression with the 
imaginary shadow of Apollo, conceived and brought into the world him 
who proved to be the Prince of Philosophers.” 

Faction and discontent applied this notion to ‘iakiniaas Procopius 
has done no injury to the emperor by recording it, but by affecting to 
‘believe the absurdities which he relates, he has effectually destroyed his 
own reputation; rendering himself infamous by grossly calumniating 
those whom he had formerly grossly flattered. The passage is not a 
little curious, if we remember that it is related as grave history, by the 
best historian of the age! 

** Many of my friends are persuaded, and I also like them, that 
Justinian and Theodora are two malignant demons, who, after having 
held counsel together upon the means of ruining the world, have not 
found any more proper than that of assuming a human form, That 
which I advance can be justified by many proofs, but above all by the 
enormity of the evils which they have done, since the power of demons 
surpasses that of men. I admit that there have been formerly men who 
have rendered themselves formidable by the excess of their power, and 
by the wickedness of their nature; who have overthrown and desolated 
provinces, and who have been capable of changing the face of the whole 
earth; but fortune has seconded their intentions, and she has made 
{nundations, earthquakes and contagious maladies, serve to the exe- 
cution of their designs, in such a manner that the calamities which they 

. have produced cannot be imputed to them, without imputing them at 
the same time to a superior power. They say that the mother of Justinian 
had declared to her friends that he was not the son of Sabatias, nor of 
any other man; but before she was pregnant of him, she had been 
visited by a genius who would not let himself be seen, though he made 
‘himself be felt, and who vanished like a dream. Some of his officers 
who had purer souls, and more disengaged from the corruption.of the 
body, say, that they have often seen in his place a phantom during the 
night. There was one who said that as Justinian raised himeelf from his 
chair to walk, for he could not stay a long time in one place, he had 
seen his head disappear, the rest of his body not ceasing to walk; and 
as he doubted the fidelity of his eyes, and as he apprehended that it was 
only an illusion he had seen, the head was reunited to the body. Another 
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who had been accustomed to be always near him, related, that his 
countenance appeared sometimes like a shapeless mass, in which they 
could not distinguish any eyebrows, eyes, nose, mouth, or any other 
part; and that finally he resumed his ordinary form. I have not seen 
that which I write, but I have heard those say it, who declared that they 
had seen it. They say, that a monk who had made himself very agree- 
ble to God by the ardour of his piety, and by the holiness of his manners: 
having been prayed by his brothers to go to Constantinople to speak 
in favour of the people of his neighbourhood, who suffered under 
great vexations, he was admitted before Justinian; but when he wag 
upon the step of the door, he retired quite astonished, although the 
eunuch who introduced him, and the others who were present, invited 
him to enter: that when he was in the inn, and his friends asked him 
why he had fied in that manner, he answered, it was because he had 
seen the prince of the demons, and that he had not wished to ask any 
thing of him. Certainly there is no person who, in considering that he 
drank not, ate not, nor hardly élept at all, and however much he loved 
women, he walked all the night, who would not have taken him for a 
demon. Those who have formerly loved Theodora say, that when she 
prostituted herself upon the theatre, a demon often came who drove them 
away, and who passed the night with her. A dancing girl named 
Macedonia, who was of the faction of the blues at Antioch, and who in 
the reign of Justinian had acquired such a credit as to ruin by letters, 
which she wrote to Justinian, some principal people of the east, and to 
make their goods be confiscated; this dancing girl, I say, having gone 
to salute Theodora when she returned from Africa, and when she was 
afflicted with the injuries which Hecebolus had done her, and for the 
money which she had lost; and having consoled her by the hope that 
fortune one day would repair all her losses, Theodora replied to her, 
that the preceding night she had had a dream, which would not permit her 
to apprehend that she should want fortune, and which assured her that 
when she returned to Constantinople she would lie with the prince of 
the demons, and that she would acquire by this alliance all the treasures 
of the earth. This is the opinion that many have of Justinian and 
Theodora.” 

A miraculous conception is the only miracle which the Romish 
Hagiographists have not bestowed upon their saints. An approach to it 
has been made in the history of a Scotch saint Kentigern. ‘‘ There was 
@ king in the north country, and he was a pegan. His daughter had 
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heard sermons; and nothing affected her imagination so much as the 
maiden fruitfulnese of. Mary the most pure. Admiring and loving this 
mystery, she desired and longed with a presumptuous boldness and a 
certain female temerity, to resemble the Virgin in that respect, and 
began to solicit the King of Heaven with assiduous prayers to this 
effect. After some time had elapsed she found reason to believe that her 
prayers were granted, and glorified God. Quod enim in e6 natum est, 
de complexu humano suscepit ; sed tpsa multoties asseruit, et juramento 
constrinzit, quod a quo, vel quando, aut quomodo conceperit, in conscientia 
non habebat. Populus enim diacesis S. Kentegerni stultus et insipiens, 
ipsum de Virgine conceptum et natum adhuc astruere non veretur. Sed 
quis, aut quomodo sator terram araverit seu severit, cum Domino dante 
benignitatem, terra fructum optimum protulerit, absurdum sane diutius 
indagare arbitramur.” Acta Sanctorum. 31 Jan. p. 816. 

Heywood fixes the place of Merlin's birth; who, according to this 
veracious historian, was a Wiltshire man. ‘‘ The town or citty called Kaier 
Merlin,”’ he says, ‘‘ which implies Merlin’s town, or Merlin’s borough, 
is no doubt the same which we call at this day Marlborrow.” P. 20. 

The Romance has a good remark upon his birth. ‘‘ Merlin was 
great and tall of stature, and large of limb, and strong. But he was 
swarthy, and more hairy than any other man. And right noble he was, 
and courteous, and a gentleman on his mother’s side; but of his father, 
says his historian, I shall say nothing, for you have. peas heard who 
begot him.’’ Vol. ii. f. 13. 

When the messengers whom Vortigern sent in sari of Merlin 
that they might kill him, and bring his blood to sprinkle upon the’ 
foundations of Tumbledown Tower, ¢ame to the entrance of the town 
in which this misbegotten child lived, they saw a party of boys in a field 
who were playing at cross, qui sesbasoyent et jouoyent a la crosse. Merlin 
seeing the horsemen, and knowing for what they were come, in order to 
excite their attention the sooner, took his croes and struck one of the 
other boys with it across the shin, so as to break the leg almost in two ; 
upon which the other began to reproach him with the manner and 
mystery.of his birth. (Merlin, Vol, i.-f. 18.) Children then used in 
those days to play at priests, as they now play at soldiers, making, 1 
suppose, mock processions. 


Blaise adjured him in the most solemn manner. § 1X.J—Et Blaise re- 
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spiondit, je feray voulentiers ce liore ; mais je te conjure au nom dw Pere, dus 
Filz, e¢ du Sainct Esperit, ainsi que se sgay et croy que ces trois sont wae 
mesme chose en Dieu, et de la bien-eurce dame que le filz de Diew porta, et de 
tous ses Appostres, et de tous Anges, ct de tous Archanges, et de tous Saintz, 
et de toutes Sainctes, et de tous les Prelatz de saincte Eglise, et de toutes les 
‘creatures qui croyent en Dieu et le prieat, que tu ne me puisses decevoir ne 
faire chose que a Diex dotht ne plaire. 


Merlin. § 1X.J—At the end of the first volume of Merlin are the 
following pious verses. They occur also at the end of the prophecies. 


Dieu tout puissant, graces nous te rendons 
De tous les biens quavons de toy receuz, 
De nature, de grace, et aultres dons 

De fortune parquoy sommes repeuz : 

Te supplions que ne soyons deceuz 

Par iennemy denfer nostre adversaire, 
Mais nous octroy a grans et a menus 

Ce que tu scais qui nous est necessaire. 


De noz deffaulx pardon te demandons, 

Car en pechez sommes nez et conceuz, 
Pourquoy trespeu chascun jour entendons 
A toy servir comme sommes tenus. 

Point nacquerons les haulx biens de lassus, 
Le principal perdrons pour laccessaire ; 

Si te prions que nous donnes sans plus 

Ce que tu scais qui nous est necessaire. 


Les trespassez nous te recommandons, . 

Et ceulx premier dont nous avons les biens, 
Tous les vivans et desquelz amendons 
Vueilles que ilz soient en ta grace promeuz, 
Et en la fin logez otes esleuz 

En leur beillant saint michel commissaire, 
Au demeurant ordonne nous sa jus 

Ce que tu scais qui nous est necessaire. 
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Prince eternel, de toy sommes congneuz 

. Povrez chetifz, tardifz a te complaire 
Concede nous des biens donc es pourveus 
Ce que tu ecais qui nous est necessaire. 


Merlin's disappearance. § YX.]—The story is thus told in the Romance 
of Merlin ; though the termination is the same _as it is described in other 
Romances, the circumstances are very differently stated. 

There was a Vavasour of high lineage called Dyonas* from Dyane, 
a goddess of the sea. This goddess requested from the Gods of the 
Sea that the first child of Dyonas might be a female, and that she might 
have, as long as she lived, the gifts of grace and of worth; and that she 
might be sued and loved by the wisest man in the world; and that this 
man, who would flourish during the reign of King Vertigiers (Vortigern) 
king of La Bloye Bretaigne, as soon as he saw her, should incontinently 
fall in love with her, and never be able to leave that love, but wherever 
he might be think every night of the beauty of that damsel; and that 
he might teach her the art of necromancy, and many other occult 
sciences, and never refuse her any thing which she asked. This Dyonas 
married a niece of the Dutchess of Burgundy, and received with her 
from the duke, half the forest of Briogne as part of her dowry; the 
other half belonged to King Ban, and was shortly afterwards given him 
also in reward for his good services. The first child of this marriage 
was a daughter who was named Nymanne, qui est.ung nom de Caidee, 
says the French author, qui est a dire en Frengois rien nen feray, (ce nom 
se tourna dessus Merlin) car ceste fille fut sage et si prudcnt qui bien se sent 
gerder de plusieures deceptions et chetivetez. 

When this damsel was twenty-two years of age, Merlin, as he was 
travelling through the forest of Briogne, saw her sitting by the side of a 
beautiful spring ; immediately he became enamoured of her, and as’ he 
was at this time in the form of a fat handsome varlet, the lady had no 
objection to enter into conversation with him. He told her what wonders 
he could perform, and she promised to be his true love upon honourable 
terms, if he would show her those wonders of which he spake. Je vous 


* Etla raison pour quoy il fut nomme Dyonas est powr ce que la Seraine de Cecille, la mere 
de Dyanie, la nomme dessus les fons de baptesme, et pour le nom de Duaie fut nomme 
Dyenas. 
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prie, dit la pucelle, Sire, que je voye une partie de cos jeux par tel convenant 
gue a tougours mais seray vostre acointee ef vostre amye, sans mal ef sans 
villenic. The enchanter accordingly called up a grove of trees, a beautiful 
meadow, a band of vocal and instrumental music, and a bevy of knights, 
squires, damsels, and dames, who danced to the sweetest sounds. The 
song, however, seems to have been ill chosen for the occasion, for its 
burthen was this : 


Votrement se commencent amours : 
En joye, et se finent en doulleurs. 


Presently a quintain was set up, and this sport was succeeded by 
jousting. When this was done, Merlin took the damsel by the hand and 
asked her what she thought of it; ‘‘ Certes, said the lady, you have 
done so much that I am wholly yours, And then Merlin said, Lady, 
will you hold your covenant? By my faith, she replied, 1 will full 
willingly, so that you teach me your sports.” A bargain was then made 
that Merlin should teach her every thing which she required, and that 
when he had fully instructed her in these arts, she would then consent to 
any thing which he might ask; upon these terms they plighted their true. 
love to each other, and then he took his leave. Merlin, I. f. 145—7. 

When Merlin related all this to his master Blaise, who seems to 
have been his confessor as well as historiographer, Blaise was much. 
troubled, and censured him greatly, and gave him good advice; but 
good advice was Jost upon Merlin, who saw his own fate, and with all 
his wisdom was unable to avoid it. Accordingly one day the enchanter 
took leave of his old master, telling him ‘‘ it was the last time he would. 
ever see him, for from thenceforth he must abide with his mistress, and 
should never more have the power of leaving her, nor of going and 
coming at his pleasure. When Blaise heard this, he said to him. full 
sorrowfully, Since then it is so that you will not be able to depart when 
once yeu shall have gone there, fair friend go not there at all, for you 
well know the thing that must happen to you. Certes, answered Merlin,. 
I needs must go, for so I have covenanted and promised; and even if I 
had not covenanted, I am so taken with her love that I could not forbear 
going. All this have I done myself, for I have taught her great part of 
what I know, and she will still learn more from me, for I have no 
power to withhold myself. With that Merlin departed from Blaise his 
master, and travelled so long in few hours, that he came to Viviane his 
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mistress.” This was good travelling, for Blaise lived in Northumber-: 
' land, and Viviane in France. They dwelt a long while together, and + 
‘she showed him: greater semblance of love than she had ever done: 
before, as one who knew so many enchantments that never other woman. 
‘knew sp much. So she devised within herself how she might detain. 
him for ever more; but never could she compass nor achieve this: then 
was she full sorrowful and vexed, and cast about how she might dis-. 
cover it. Then began she to fawn and to flatter Merlin more than 
before; and she said to him, My sweet friend, I do not yet know one 
thing which | would fain know, I pray you teach me it. And Merlin, 
who well knew what it was, and to what she tended, said to her, 
Mistress, what is it? Sir, said Viviane, I would have you teach and. 
show me how to inclose and imprison a man without a tower, without 
walls, without chains, but by enchantments alone, in such manner that 
he may ‘never be able to go out, except by me. When Merlin heard 
her he shook his head, and began to sigh deeply ; and Viviane, when she. 
perceived it, asked of him wherefore he sighed thus. Dame, said Merlin, 
I will tell you. Well I know that you are devising how you may detain, 
me; but I am so taken, that perforce will I or not, it behoves me to do 
your will. When Viviane heard this, for her great treason, and the 
better to delude and deceive him, she put her arms round his neck, and 
began to kiss him, saying, that he might well be hers, seeing that she 
was his: You well know, said she, that the great love which I have in 
you, has made me leave father and mother that I may have you in my 
arms day and night. All my desire and thought is.in you; without you 
I have neither joy nor good. I have placed all my hope upon you, and I 
never look to have joy or good except from you. Seeing then that I. 
love you, and you love me, is it not right that you should do my will 
and I yours? Certes, lady, yes, said Merlin, and I will do it; tell-me 
what. you would have. Sir, said she, I would that we should make a. 
fair place and 9 suitable, so contrived by art and by cunning, that it 
might never be undone, and that you and J should be there in joy and in 
solace. My lady, said Merlin, I will perform all this. Sir, said she, I 
would not have you do it, but you shall teach me, and I will do it, and. 
then it will be more to my will. I grant you this, said Merlin. Then 
he began to devise, and the dameel put it all in writing. And when he 
had devised the whole, then had the damsel full great joy, and showed_ 
him greater semblance of loving him than she had ever. before made; . 
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aad they sojourned together a long while. At length it fell out that as 
they were going one day hand in hand through the forest of Brocelfande, 
they found a bush of white thorn which was laden with flowers; and _ 
they seated themselves under the shade of this white thorn upon the 
green grass, and they disported together and took their solace, and 
Merlin laid his head upon the damsel’s lap, and then she began to feel if 
he were asleep. Then the damsel rose and made a ring with her wimple 
round the bush and round Merlin, and began her enchantments euch as 
he himself had taught her; and nine times she made the ring, and nine 
times ‘she made the enchantment ; and then she went and sate down by 
him, and placed his head again upon ber lap; and when he awoke and 
looked round him, it seemed to him that he was inclosed in the strongest 
tower in the world, and laid upon a fair bed; then said he to the dame, 
My lady, you have deceived me unless you abide with me, for no one 
hath power to unmake this tower, save you alone. Fair friend, she 
replied, I shall often be here, and you shall hold me in your arms, and I 
will hold you in mine. And in this she held her covenant to him, for 
afterwards there was never night nor day in which she was not there. 
And Merlin never went out of that tower where his mistress Viviane had 
inclosed him. But she entered and went out again when she listed ; 
and often time she regretted what she had done, for she had thought 
that the thing which he taught her could not be true, and willingly 
would she have let him out if she could.” T. 2. f. 134. 

The writer very properly remarks upon Merlin, for having taught 
his mistress 80 much, gutt en fut depuis, t est encore tenu pour fol. 

The disappearance of so remarkable and so useful a personage as 
Merlin occasioned great trouble at King Arthur's court, and muny knights: 
set out in search of him; among other was Sir Gawain, whose fortune 
it was, while upon this quest, to meet with one of the most extraordinary 
adventures that ever befell him in the course of his eventful life. For as 
he was riding one day througha forest, thinking of his old friend Merlin, 
he fell into so deep a reverie, that he did not perceive a dameel approach- 
ing upon a black palfrey, with an ivory saddle and stirrups of gold. The 
damsel was so angry with him for not accosting her, that she called him 
the most villainous knight in the world; and as a punishment for his 
discourtesy, told him he should resemble the first person whom he met, 
and continue.in that resemblance till he should meet her again This 
first person proved to be a good knight, who, in consequence of an unhappy 
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enchantment, was at this time a most deformed dwarf. “Upon passing 
Sir Gawain he resumed his natural beauty, and poor Sir Gawain shrunk 
within his armour like a withered kernel in a nutshell. In this deplora- 
ble state he pursued his quest till it was time to return to court. Theh 
turning: his face homeward, and cursing his evil fortune, he came into 
the forest of Broceliande, lamenting as he went along. Suddenly he 
heard the voice of one groaning on his right-hand; looking that way he 
could see nothing save a kind of -smoke which seemed like air, and 
through which he could not pass; and this impediment made him so 
wrathful that it deprived him of speech. Presently he heard a voice 
which said, Gawain, Gawain, be not out of heart, for every thing which 
must happen will come to pass. And when he heard the voice which 
thus called him by his right name, he replied, Who can this be who hath 
spoken to me? How, said the voice, Sir Gawain, know you me not? 
you were wont to know me well; but thus things are interwoven, and 
thus the proverb says true, eslotignez la court et la court vous esloignera, 
So is it with me. Whilst I served King Arthur I was well known by 
‘you and by other barons, but because I have left the court I am known 
no longer, and put in forgetfulness, which I ought not to be if faith 
reigned in the world. When Sir Gawain heard the voice which spake to 
him thus, he thought it was Merlin, and he answered, Sir, certes I ought 
to know you well, for many times have I heard your words; I pray you 
appear before me so that I may be able to recognize you. Ah sir, said © 
Merlin, you will never see me more, and that grieves me, but I cannot 
remedy it; and when you shall have departed from this place, 1 shall 
‘never more speak to you nor to any other person, save only my mistress ; 
for never other person will be able to discover this place for any thing 
‘which may befall; neither shall I ever go out from hence, for in the 
world there is no such strong tower as this wherein I am confined ; and 
it is neither of wood, nor of iron, nor of stone, but of air, without any 
thing else; and made by enchantment so strong, that it can never be 
demolished while the world lasts, neither can I go out, nor can any one 
come in, save she who hath inclosed me here, and who keeps me company 
when it pleaseth her; she cometh when she listeth, for her will is here. 
How, Merlin, my good friend, said Sir Gawain, are you restrained so 
strongly that you cannot deliver yourself, nor make yourself visible unto 
‘me; how can this happen, seeing that you are the wisest man in the 
-world? Rather, said Merlin, the greatest fool; for I well knew that all | 
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this would befall me, and I have been fool enough to love another more 
than myself, for I taught my mistress that whereby she hath imprisoned 
me in such manner that none can set me free. Certes, Merlin, replied 
Sir Gawain, of that am I right sorrowful, and so will King Arthur, my 
uncle, be, when he shall know it, as one who is making search after you 
throughout all countries. Well, said Merlin, it must be borne, for never 
will he see me, nor I him; neither will any one speak with me again 
after you, it would be in vain to attempt it: for you yourself, when you 
have turned away, will never be able to find the place; but salute for 
me the king and the queen, and all the barons, and tell them of my 
condition. You will find the king at Carduel in Wales; and when you 
arrive there you will find there all the companions who departed with 
you, and who at this day will return. AAnd be not discomforted because 
of that which hath befallen you, for you will find the damsel who cast 
this adventure upon you in the forest where you found her; but forget 
not to salute her. Sir, said Sir Gawain, that shall I not forget, if God 
please. ~Now then, said Merlin, go in the name of God, who will protect 
and save the King Arthur, and the realm of Logres, and you also, as the 
best. knights who are in the world. With that Sir Gawain departed 
joyful and sorrowful ; joyful because of what Merlin had assured him 
should happen unto him, and sorrowful because that Merlin had thus 
been lost. T.2.f.146. — 

This is the account of Merlin’s fate, which, according to Miss 
Plumptre, is current at this time among the Bretons. Some of their 
traditions say, that he is still alive, enclosed in a tree by the power of a 
greater enchanter than himself. The exact spot no one knows for cer- 
tain : though it is somewhere near his birth-place, which they affirm was 
in the isle of Sein, a little islet off the western coast of Bretagne, bet ween 
the points of Raz and of Croissant. 


Prophecies of Merlin. § X.J]—The latest book upon this subject is 
that by Thomas Heywood, a man whose dramatic pieces contain passages 
of exquisite beauty, and whose other works, voluminous as they are, are 
nearly worthless. It is entitled ‘“‘ The Life of Merlin sirnamed Ambrosius. 
His Prophesies and Predictions interpreted ; and their truth made good 
by our English Annalls. Being a Chronographicall History of all the 
Kings, and memorable passages of this Kingdome, from Brute to the 
Reign of our Royall Sovereigne King Charles. A Subject never pub. 
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Hehed in this kind before, and deserves to be knowne and observed by all. 
men. : 
Quotque aderant vates, rebar adesse Deos. 

London : Printed by J. Okes, and are to be sold by Jasper Emery 
in Pauls Church-yard, at the signe of the Eagle and Child, neare St. 
Austins Gate. 1641.” (Small 4to.) 

‘< Courteous and considerate reader,” says Heywood, ‘I have here 
exposed to thy especiall perusall, the life and prophesies of our famous 
predictor Merlinus, sirnamed Ambrosius, who though he lived in the 
time of profane paganisme, was a professed Christian, and therefore his 
' auguries the better to be approved and allowed.—Scarce any thing shall 
be here wanting to thy best wishes, if thou beest desirous to be instructed 
and faithfully informed in the knowledge of our English Annalls: For 
in the steed of a large study book, and huge voluminous Tractate, able 
to take up a whole year in reading, and to load and tyre a porter in 
carrying, thou hast here a small Manuell, containing all the pith and 
marrow of the greater, made portable for thee (if so thou please) to bear 
in thy pocket, so that thou mayst say, that in this small compendium or 
abstract thou hast Hollinshed, Polychronicon, Fabian, Speed, or any of 
the rest, of more giant-like bulk or binding ; to which my short’ Abbre- 
viary, I strive to make this my Prologue or Preface-to thee alike sutable, 
being as succinct and briefly contrived, as the former summarily com- 
prehended, desiring thee to read considerately, and withall to censure 
charitably, and 80 (without further compliment) wishing thy care in the 
one.and courtesy in the other, with a favourable pardon of some few 
errors committed in the press, I bid thee farew: _ 

This is a serious and dull attempt to trace the fulfilment of Merlin's 
prophecies in the course of English history! The most amusing passage 
which it contains is an invention of his own fancy—for 1 believe it is not 
to be found elsewhere. 

«¢ As Merlin was plentifully indued with the spirit of divination, so by 
some authours it is affirmed of him that hee was skilful in dark and hid- 
den arts, as magick, necromancy, and the like, and they relate of him, that 
when King Vortigen lived solitary in his late erected castle, forsaken of 
the greatest part of his followers and friends, and quite sequestered from 
all kingly honours, hee grew into a deepe and dumpish melancholy, de- 
lighting onely (if any delight can be taken oe in solitude and want of 
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tompany, to expell which sad fits from him, which might bee dangerous | 
to impaire his health, he would devise for his recreation and disport 
many pleasant fancies to beget mirth and sometimes laughter, by so- 
lacing his earé with severall strains of musique both courtly and rurall ; the 
sound heard, but the persons not seen; as with the harpe, bag-pipes, 
cimball, and tabret ; and sometimes again with the lute, orphorian, viall, 
sackbut, cornet, and organs; then to recreate his eye, hee would present 
him with stately masques and anti-masques ; and againe, for variety sake, 
with rustick dances presented by swains and shepherdeses: and where 
these grew any thing stale or tedious to his eye or eare, he would take 
him up into the top of one of his turrets, whereon hee should see eagles 
and hawkes fly after sundry games, and what fowle the king liked they 
would strike it into his lap, to add unto his slender provision for dinner 
and supper, which gave the king no small contentment. 

«* Sometimes hee would have an hare, or hart hunted and chased bya 
pack of dogges in the ayre, the game flying, the hounds with open and 
audible mouthes pursuing, with huntsmen winding their hornes, and fol- 
lowing the chace with all the indents and turnings, losses and recoveries, 
the champaigne plaines, the woods, and coverts appearing as visible and 
naturall as if the sport had beene upon the firme and solid earth. 

‘* Upon a time being in the king's summer parlour, who was desirous 
to bee partaker of some novelty which hee had never seene, there in- 
stantly appeared upon the table a paire of butts, and whites in the mid- 
die to shoote at,. when suddenly came in sixe dapper and pert fellows like 
archers, in stature not above a foot high, and all other members accord- 
ingly proportioned ; their bowes were of the side bones of an overgrowne 
pike, their strings of a small slevy silk, no bigger than the thread of a 
cobweb, their arrows less then pick-tooths, feathered with the wings of 
small flyes, and headed with the points of Spanish needles, who made a 
. shew as if they were to shoote a match three to three, and roundly they 
went about it : in the middle of the game, there was a shot which rested 
doubtfull, which as it appeared, the gamesters could not well decide : 
then Merlin called to one of the servants (who had something a big 
nose) that stood by, and bade him measure to the marke, and give it to 
the best: To which whilst he stooped, and inclined his face, the better to 
umpire the matter, one of these pigmey archers who had an arrow to 
shoote delivered it from his bow, and shot him quite through the nose, 
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at which he started, and the king heartily laughed, (for there was no 
room to be seene); and the butts with the archers together disappeared." 
Heywood’s Life of Merlin, page 27. 


It has evidently been written at very different times, and with very different 
purposes. § X.]—There is a curious passage upon this subject in the Cro- 
nica del Conde Don Pero Nifo: it occurs in the advice given him by his 
tutor, The good Fidalgo, to whose care he was entrusted, says, ‘‘ Take 
heed that you believe not in false prophecies, nor place confidence in 
them, such as those of Merlin and others ; for I tell you a truth, these 
things have been invented and forged by designing and crafty men, to _ 
obtain favour with kings and great lords, and to get riches from them, 
and have them at their pleasure by means of the vain belief which they 
made their profit. And if you examine into the matter, you will find that 
when a new king comes, forthwith they make a new Merlin: they say 
that this king is to cross the sea, and destroy the whole Morisma (the 
collective body of the Mahommedans) and win the Holy Sepulchre, and 
be made emperor ; and afterwards we see that what God pleases comes to 
pesa. Thus they have said of the kings who are past, and thus they will 
say of those who are to come. That which God was not pleased to re- 
veal to his chosen servant, sinners pretend to know. ‘The true prophets 
speke only with relation to the two comings of Jesus Christ, his first 
coming in humility and poverty, his second in power and majesty. And 
farther they are all silent, for after the coming of Christ they are not 
necessary. Merlin was a good man, and a right wise. He was not the 
aon of the devil, as some affirm ; for the devil, who is a spirit, cannot en- 
gender children : he may provoke actions which are sinful, for this is his 
affice. He is an incorporeal substance ; he cannot engender what is cor- 
poreal. But Merlin, with the great science which he had acquired, wished 
to know more than behoved, and he was deceived by the devil, who told 
him many things that he should say, and some of these proved true; for 
this is the manner of the devil, and indeed of every one who practises de- 
ceit; to bring forward some truth which may be believed by him whom 
he seeks to entrap. Thus yonder in England he said some things which 
were found to have some truth in them ; but in many others he failed ; 
and persons now who wish to say certain things of this kind invent them, 
and say that they were spoken by Merlin."’ P. 29—80. 

The practice of inventing prophecies was carried on with singular 
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industry by the Braganzan party during the Spanish usurpation of Por- 
tugal, and gave rise to the Sebastianists. 

Merlin gives a bad character of the French. Sackez que pour leur 
mecessite et pour leur orgueil seront mauvaisement aymex parmy le monde a 
celuy temps. And again he speake of leur chetive nation, and of celuy mau- 
vais sang quilz auront dedans leur veatre. Prophecies, f. 13. 


Lancelot. § X1.]—Our Cymric antiquaries make, I believe, no claim 
to Sir Lancelot, either historical or mythological. “Whitaker of Man- 
chester, however, makes out a history for him. The name of Lancelot, he 
says, “ is an appellative truly British, and significative of royalty ; Lance 
’ being a Celtic term for a spear (Diodorus, p. 353. and Varro, Durdrecht, 

1609. p. 25. Fragmenta) and Leod, Lod, or Lot, importing a people. 
He was therefore a British sovereign.—(Therefore!) And since he is 
denominated Lancelot of the Lake, perhaps he resided at Coccium in the 
region Linuis, and was the monarch of Lancashire; as the kings of the 
Creones, living at Selma in the forest of Morven, are generally denomi- 
nated sovereigns of Morven (! ) or more probably was king of Cheshire, 
and resided at Pool-ton Lancelot in the hundred of Wirrall.” Hist. of 
’ Manchester, vol. 2. 51. 


Thomas of Ercildoune. § XII.]—The Tristran of Gotfret von Straz- 
bure, which the Germans refer to the 13th century, appeals to this poet 
as its original. ‘I quote the passage for the use of those who can under- 
stand it: the task is not facilitated by the preposterous manner in which 
this collection of German romances has been printed, with a full stop at 
‘the end of every line, and no other punctuation. 


Ich weiz wol ir ist vil gewesen, 
di von Tristande han gelesen. 
und ist ir doch niht vil gewesen 
di von im rehte haben gelesen. 
tun aber ich di glich nu. 
und schephe mine ‘wort dar zu. 
daz mir ir igliches sage. 
von disem mere missehage. 

_ 80 wirb ich anders dan ich sol. 

* ich entun es niht si sprachen wol 
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und niht wen uz edelem mute. 

‘ mir und der werlde ze gute. 

‘ bi namen si ratin es in gut. 
und swas der man in gute tut. 
das ist ouch gut und wol getan. 
aber als ich gesprochen han. 

‘daz si niht rehte haben gelesen. 
daz ist als ich uch sage gewesen. 
sin sprachen inder rihte niht. 
als Thomas van Britanie giht. 
der aventure meistr was. 
und an britunschin buechen las. 

: aller der lantheren leben. 
und ez uns zechunde har geben. 

Als der von Tristrande seit. 
di rihte und di warheit. 
begonde ich sere suchen. 
in beider hande buchen. 
welshin und latinen. 
und begonde mich des pinen. 

‘daz ich in siner rihte. 
rihte dise tihte. 
sur treib ich menige suche. 
unz ich an einem buche. 
alle sine iche gelas. 

‘ wie dirre aventure was. 


Welshin probably means French, There are some parts of Germany 
wherein this name is still applied to the French,‘ and others in which it 
is used for the Italians, 


Tristram, @ mythological character. § XI1.]—By the character of Trys- 
tan, Mr. Davies says, we are to understand, as his name imports, a herald 
of mysteries. He is the proclaimer, the son of Tallwch, the overwhelming— 
that is, the deluge! King March is a horse; ‘‘ Essylt, whose name, spec- 
tacle, or subject of steady contemplation, manifestly implies some mystical 
exhibition, was the wife of the horse, so she is described as having a witite 
‘mane. She was therefore a mare.’ And as ‘‘ Mr. Bryant acknowledges 
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Hippa, the mare, as one of the most ancient goddesses of the Gentile 

world, and particularly informs us that the Arkite Ceres was dis- 
tinguished by that title, and her priestesses were called Hippai 
mares ;"’ it follows the romance of Tristram is an Arkite story, and that 
his adulterous and incestuous intercourse with Essylt alludes to ‘ the 
incorporation of the primitive religion of the Britons with the rites of the 
Phoenician cow !—What can be wilder than all this? But Mr. Davies 
is not the only learned man who has followed an hypothesis like a will 
of the wisp, wherever it would lead him. 


Meliadus. § XIII.]—The following passage from the beginning of 
this Romance pretends to give much bibliographical information. 

“© Bien est verite que aucuns preudhommes clerea se sont ja entremis de 
translater ce_livre de lati en langue Francoyse. Premier messire Luces du 
Jauqui fut le premier chevalier qui de ce sentremist, § que son estude y mist 
& sa cure; avasi transiata en langue Francoyse uae partie de lhystoire de 
monseigneur Tristan 5 moins assez gue ii ne deust, “Moult commenca bien son 
liore, & si ny mist tous les faictz de monscigneur Tristan, ains la greigneur 
partic. Apres sen entremist messire Gasses le blonc qui estott parent aw Roy 
Heary, 5 devisa lhystoire de Lancelot du lac ; et dawtre chose ne parla il mie 
grandement en son livre. Messire Robert de borron sen entremist & Helye 
de burron par la priere dudit messire Robert de borron, & pource que compaig- 
nons feusmes darmes longuement, je commencay mon livre du brut. Et quant 

je leuz mene jusques a la fin, ainsi comme il appert encores, le roy Henry a qui 
syon livre eust tant pleu comme jay compte, quant i eust regarde des le com- 
mencement jusques a la fin, pource quil avoit ouy tous les aultres livres qui du 
lore du sainct Graal estoient extraitz en Francoys devant luy, & le mien & 
kes aultres les avott tous 5 encores nestotent mie du tout les livres de latin en 
Jrancois translatez, ains en estoit demoure a translater une grant partie: 
pource voulut il que je mentremisse a mon povoir de mener a fin ce que es aule 
tres livres deffailloit.” 

There is a passage of the same kind at the bevinging of Gyron. 

“‘ Seigneurs, Empereurs, Rays, Princes, Ducs, Contes, Barons, Chevaliers, 
Vicontes, Bourgeois, et tous les preudhommes de cestuy monde qui talent avez 
et destr de vous delecter en rommans, prenex cestuy cy, et le faictes lire de chief 
en chief, st orrez partie de toutes les grandes advantures qui advindrent jadis 
aux chevaliers errans du temps du Roy Uterpeadragon ect du temps du Roy 
Arius som fils. Et saicher tout orayement que costuy livre fat translate dus 
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Hiure de Monscigneur Edouart le Roy dangleterre en cellety temps que il patie 
oultre la mer, au service de nostre seigneur pour conquester ie saint sepulchre 
Et maistre Rusticiens de Puise .compila ce rommant, Car dicellui Hore an 
Roy Edouart dangleterre translata il toutes les merveitleuses advantures qui 
sont en cestuy livre.” 


In Gyron le Courtoys Spenser probably found the Hien Of his be: 
gadochio. § XIV.) Hennor de la Selve is the name of this hero. Spenser 
has not gone to the same source for his Knight of Courtesy. Calidore 
appears to be his own creation. 4 

A writer in the British Bibliographer (No. 13. p.159.) has scseated 
that ‘‘ in vain would any person search for the Florizel of the Wintet’s 
Tale in Amadis of Greece,” and therefore that Mr. Southey ‘‘ is hardly 
warranted in stating that Shakespear had imitated this romance.’ : 

I give this writer more credit for accuracy than he has given me. He 
has used the French translation, and according to that translation is, 
I dare say, justified. in his assertion ;—but a reference to the original 
would have shewn him that I am perfectly accurate in mine. The 
latter chapters relate to the loves of Florisel and Silvia; and these the 
French translator may probably have removed to the ninth book of the 
series. 

Sidney and Spenser may both be traced to the romance of Florisel de | 
Niquea, as well as to Amadis of Greece. The mock execution which is 
exhibited before Pamela will be found Book 1. ch. 14. of the original 
Spanish ; and the origin of Amoret in her sufferings, Book 2. ch. 5. 


Hyperboles in Gyron le Courtoys concerning the elder knights. § XIV.] 
The most extravagant of these stories relate to Febus, Gyron’s great 
grandfather: perhaps the phrase which the French apply to a style of 
extravagant bombast may have originated from this exaggerated cha- 
racter. 


Perlevaulz. § XV.) Two See are given of this name: they 
are equally ridiculous. 

‘* On lappelloit Perleoaulx, mais le bon hermite son oncle luy avoit mis 
anom Parluyfait pour ce quel cestoit Sait par lui: mesmes.”’—Sainct Greall, 
2. f. 149: 

“« Beau filz vous avez nom Perlevaulx pource que avant que fussez nc, tl 
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(le Sire des. Marets) commence a tollir ceste terre a vostre pere, & ja luy avoit 
prins les vaulx de Kamelot, 5 pource que vostre pere avoit perdu ses vaulz il 
poulut que fussex appelle Perlevaulx.’’—Sainct Greall, 2. f. 169. 


The dialect of Picardy, in which some writers have supposed that Ama- 
dis of Gaul was originally written. § XVI.]_ There is the most conclusive 
evidence, internal and external, that this famous romance was written in 
Portugueze. The only ground for a different opinion is an assertion of 
D'Herberay, who remembered he had seen a MS. of it in the Picard dia- 
lect, supported by Tressan, who io—.lmost sure that he had seen this MS. 
not in the Picard but in Romance, among Queen Christina's books in the 
Vatican. 

That Lobeira’s work should have been translated at the court of 
Burgundy is exceedingly probable, a princess of Portugal having married 
Philip the Good. There was a Portugueze at that court, by name Vaz 
de Lucena, who might very probably have made this translation among 
his other works. Olivier de la Marche regrets that he has not “‘ par don 
de grace, la clergie, la memoire, ow l'entendement, de ce vertueux Escuyer, 
Vas de Lusane, Portugalois, & present echanson de Madame Marguerite 
@ Angleterre, Duchesse Douairiere de Bourgongue; lequel a fait tant 
d@’ceuvres, translations et autres biens, dignes de memoire, qu'il fait aujourdhuy 
& estimer entre les sachans, les experimentes, et lex recommandes de nostre 
temps.” —Introduction, p. 5. 


Was the Morte Arthur compiled in French or in English? § XVII.) 
—A passage in the beginning of the sixth book implies that the com- 
pilation was in French, and Sir Thomas Malory only the translator.— 
«¢ Sir Launcelot increased marvellously in worship and in honour, there- 
fore he is the first knight that the French book maketh mention of after 
King Arthur came from Rome.” 

The title also appears to warrant a like inference. I believe all the 
poems with a French title which are printed with Chaucer's works are 
translations from that language. 


Nuno Alvares Pereira, § XVI1.]—Francisco Rodriguez Lobo says, in 
the Corte na Aldea, ‘‘ There was a brave captain in Portugal, better than 
whom Rome never produced, who, by imitating a knight of romance, 
and copying the virtues which were written of him, became the greatest 
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of his time.” This passage alludes to Nuno Alvarez, upon whose ex- 
ploits Lobo has written a poem in 20 cantos: and there he relates the 
fact. 


Lia neste exercicio costumado * 
Huma historia na lingoa Portugueza, 
Do casto Dom Galaz, claro, esforgado, 
Honra e valor da antigua corte Ingreza, 
Vitorioso sempre e celebrado 
Pollas prerogativas da pureza, 
Tanto a virtude mais se inclina 
Que ate a morte ser casto determina. 


Quanto he devido aos claros escritores 

O louvor que esta idade nam consente, 
Que debaxo de escuros e de cores, 

As virtudes ensinam sabiamente : 
Entre o doce da honra e dos louvores 

Que he isca popular que ceva a gente, 
A gloria, e fama os animos excitam 
Dispoem, ordenam, movem, facilitam. 


A que honra nam move huma Iembranga 

Dos valerosos feitos dos passados ? 
Que nam conceba em si nova esperanga 

De oa seus serem no mundo celebrados ; 
A quem nam envergonha e faz mudansa, 

E inveja honrosa o vellos recontados, 
Se inda huma historia vda, mas bem fingida ; 
Move hum animo illustre a santa vida. = - 

O ean de Portugal, f. 19. 


Lobo perhaps had seen the romance, as he states it to be written in 
Portugueze ;—the fact he found in the Chronicle of Nuno Alvarez, where 
this book is said to have been a summary of the Round Table a 
like the Morte Arthur. ' The passage is as follows : 

Avia gram sabor, ¢ usava muyto de ouvir,e leer livros destorias, espe- 
cialmente usava mais leer a estoria de Galaaz em que se continka a soma da 
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Tavela Redonda. E porque em ella achava que por virtude de virgindade 
que em clle owve, ¢ em que pereeverou Galaaz, acabara muytos grandes ¢ 
notavees feytos, que outros nom poderom acabar ; e elle desejava muyto de o 
parecer em alguma guisa, ¢ muytas vezes em sy cuydava de seer virgem, se a 
Deos prowvesse; e€ por esto elle era mui efastado de que the seu padre fallara 
em feyto de casamento.—Coronica do Condestabre, Cap. 4. 


The present edition. § XVIII.]—It may perhaps not be improper to 
remark that the present edition was projected and undertaken by a gen- 
tleman, who, for reasons which it is not necessary to explain, withdrew 
from the undertaking. The present editor is not responsible for the me- 
chanical part ; nor is it to be supposed, that under any circumstances he 
would have undertaken.such a responsibility ; but he knows that neither 
expense nor care have been spared to render it minutely accurate. The 
superintendence of the press was undertaken by Mr. Upcott of the Lon- 
don Institution ; and the reprint is rendered as exact as possible, there 
being no other alteration than that of the type. 


Chivalry was im its noon-day glory under Eclward IIT. § XIX.J—A 
remarkable instance of Edward's wide-spread reputation as the patron 
of chivalry is related by Joshua Barnes in his history of that prince. 
“ Now it is to be noted, that in these days (1350) there was hot war 
between the Soldan of Babylon and Constantine, King of Armenia, the 
former invading the King of Armenia’s dominions with vast and nu- 
merous armies, and the latter endeavouring by the united strength of 
his own subjects, the Cypriotes and Rhodians, to repel the violence of the 
said heathen invaders, or at least to stop their progress, which then be- 
gan to threaten all Christendom. Among the several great men, who to- 
gether with the Christian princes were engaged in this holy war, whereof 
Hugh, the valiant King ef Cyprus, was the moet notable, there was a 
Cypriote knight, named John de Vesconti, of the King of Cyprus his 
blood, and a knight of France, called Thomas de la Marche, bastard 
brother to John de Valois, the French king ; both who had a consider- 
able command in the Christian army. It so fell out, that John de 
Veaconti laid flat treason to the charge of the bastard of France, namely, 
that he had secretly appointed, in consideration of a certain sum of gold, 
to be paid unto him beforehand, in part of 9 greater sum to be paid 
afterward, to betray the Christian army to the Turks. The defendant 
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strenuously denied the charge, which the appellant as eagerly urged ; 
but-there was no other proof on either side, save only their single asae- 
verations. Whereupon a challenge being denounced and accepted be- 
tween the parties, the Christian captains, fearing either to displease the 
King of Cyprus, or the King of France, to whom they were allied; or 
at least doubting some dissention might happen thereupon among them- 
selves by reason of part-taking on either side, made them both swear to 
stand to their award, as it should be determined by the confederates in 
council. The judgment was, that they should take and carry letters, 
importing their cause fully and clearly, from the said Christian princes 
unto King Edward of England, and to submit themselves to be tried by 
combat before him, as the most worthy and honourable prince in all 
Christendom, they swearing to remain as perfect friends until that time. 
‘* As it was determined, so these generous knights performed, and 
came into England in the beginhing of September,’ and forthwith pre- 
sented their letters unto King Edward in the names of the Kings of 
Armenia and Cyprus, and the rest of the princes and captains of the 
Christians, containing the whole difference between them, and that they 
were to determine the matter by combat before him, as their judge. 
And then again Sir John de Vesconti openly before the king began to 
‘accuse Sir Thomas de la Marche of the treasonable intent and purpose 
aforesaid, challenging to prove it upon his body, and thereupon flung 
down his gauntlet ; which the said Sir Thomas as boldly took up, and 
accepted the challenge in proof of his innocency. Kimg Edward having 
tead the letters, and seriously considered the whole matter, set them a 
day, namely, the fourth of October, being the Monday after St. Michael, 
wherein to decide their quarrel in close field within the lists at his palace 
of Westminster. On the day appointed they met accordingly, armed at 
all points, on horseback, the King, the Prince of Wales, and the whole 
court of England being spectators. There presently, upon sound of 
trumpet, began a most gallant combat between these two gentlemen, 
for at the tilt both their spears brake on each other's shield, yet neither - 
of them was moved from his saddle; wherefore, as it were by consent, 
they both alighted at one instant, and renewed the combat on foot, till, 
having, with equal valour and discretion, fought a considerable while, 
both their weapons were rendered useless, and they were obliged to come 
to close grapple, till, by wrestling, both fell locked together, still con- 
tending for the victory. Now the visors of both their helmets were 
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defended before with small distant bars of steel, through which they might 
see and breathe more freely, all the rest of their bodies being wholly 
covered with armour: wherefore Sir Thomas de la Marche, the knight of 
France, who only of the two had certain short but sharp pricks of steel, 
called gadlings *, enclosed in the joints of his right gauntlet, struck 
therewith at the visor of Sir John de Vesconti, as often as he could come 
at him, and grievously tormented him in the face ; insomuch, that being 
himself unprovided of the like gadlings, he was forced through extremity 
of pain to cry out aloud, as one that could not help himself. At that, King 
Edward flang down his wardour, and the marshal cried ho, and so the 
combat ceased; the King adjudging the victory to the Frenchman, and 
the vanquished to be at his mercy according to the law of arms.” Barnea. 


Tournament. § XX.]—Tournaments were more dangerous in France 
than in Spain, but only because they were more disorderly. 

«¢ TheFrench,” says the chronicler of Pero Nino, ‘joust in a different 
guise from what they do in Spain, justan sin tela d manera de guerra por el 
topar (if I understand this passage rightly, it means that they encounter as 
they would do in actual war, the difference being only in the point of the 
weapon.) They arm the horses with head pieces and breastings of lea- 
ther, which are very strong, and the saddles are full strong, and cover the 
leg almost down to the foot. It often happens that the horses encounter 
and both fall ; or one falls, and presently the other. It is a perilous man- 

- ner of jousting, all men do not attempt it, but such as are expert, and right 
good horsemen. The lances are all measured, only one or two masters 
in the court make them, and this with license from the governor, ¢ aquel 
es el fidl, and upon their warrantry they are taken. There is no main- 
tainer of the lists there, nor does one single out another for jousting, but 
jousts with whomsoever he can meet. All are knights adventurers, ten, or 
twenty, or thirty, or more arrange themselves on one side, and as many 
on the other. When one takes a spear, another has his ready, and not 
one alone comes against him; but it happens in their eagerness that two 
or even three start, notwithstanding their courtesy, for if they perceived 
it, not more than one would advance. The knight therefore who jousts 
there had need be well practised, and strong, and a great horseman.” 
P. 129. ; 

* Ab Anglo-Sax. Gadd, massa chalybis. Walsing. p. 160. n. 25. Stow, p. 250, b. a 
56. Holinshed, 945. b. n. 20. 
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At a tournament held at Valladolid in 1428, the King of Castille had 
twélve knights with him, who personated—the twelve Apostles. The 
twelve Apostles taking part in a tournament! “‘ He exerted himself in 
his own person, and did good things in that sport, ‘he and his companions 
‘against more than an hundred knights, who had much trouble with 
them, for they gave enough to do with all, and had with them as many 
careers as they chose. And because the truth ought not to be concealed, 
but should be written and kept in remembrance, Pero Nifio was one of 
the twelve knights who were made in memory of the twelve apostles, 
and he was called St. Paul!’ Croneca del Conde D. Pero Nino, p. 203. 

After this, the reader will not be surprised by the following poem, 
addressed to St. Peter. Antonio Perez is the author, and it is transcribed 
from the Cancioneiro General, f. 194. ; 


Vos preciosa piedra entera 
hallada para fundar, 
fuestes quien Dios quiso dar 

su mismo yelmo y cimera, 
acabando el de justar ; 

dio os la cruz que fue su langa, 
hizos su mantenedor, 

pues que santo aquesto alcanga, 
y levays de justador 

la fe por mas alabanga. 


Con esta fe que ganastes 
en esta justa de guerra, 
con ella misma tornastes, 
y nuevamente justastes, 
y ganastes cielo y tierra: 
distes tan rezio el encuentro 
que vuestra langa se mete 
toda hasta el fin del centro, 
llevo visera y almete 
saco la lave de dentro. 


Ya que ovistes bien justado 
Dios sacratissimo padre 
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viendo lo que aveys ganado, 
desposo os con nuestra madre : 
y assi quedastes casado. 
Canc. Gen. f. 194. 


The prowess of the knights of romance not greatly exaggerated. § XX.) 
+ K. Arthur has related to the Bon Chevalier sans paour, how K. Melia- 
dus by his single prowess rescued him from twenty knights, who were 
leading him away prisoner. “Quant le roy Artus eut fine son compte le bon 
chevalier sans pavur parle adoncques, 5; dit au roy Artus, Sire ainsi va il des 
adventures du monde, chascun fait ce quil peult, puis que ce vient au grant 
Besoing. Sire si dieu vous doint bonne adventure, vous semble il que ce feust 
grant fait a cestuy que le feist? Sire, dist le roy Artus, se maist diew il me 
semble que ce fut grant fast, & moult perilleux a entreprendre, 5 non mie seul- 

t grant, mais trop grant. Sire, fait le bon chevalier sans paour, si dieu 
me doint bonne adventure je vous tiens pour le present pour le plus sage homme 
du monde, § pour le plus sage prince que soit pour le present en tout le monde 
de wostre aage, mais ce dire je ne vous tiens mie pour sage. Qui mettroit vingt 
aigneaulz dune part seulement, & mist on ung lyon entre eulz, si le lyon les 
mettoit a mort, & les devoroit, luy tourneroit on a proucsse? Nenny, certes, 
dit le roy Artus. Sire de ceste partie vous veulz je mesmes dire, cous veistes 
en wne place encontre ung lyon des aigneaulz; car bien sachez tout certainement 
de celluy de quoy vous parlez entre tous les autres chevaliers, celuy fut moult 
petit faict de mettre vingt chevaliers encontre luy; car ce ne luy estancha gueres 
sa fain, ce ne luy fut que une goulee.”” Meliadus, ch. 51. f. 77. 

«* When King Arthur had finished his tale, the good knight without 
fear spake then, and said to King Arthur, Sir, thus it goes with the adven- 
tures of the world, every one does what he can when it comes to a matter 
of need. Sir, as God may give you good adventure, does it appear to 
you that this was a great feat for him who did it? Sir, said King Arthur, 
as God shall have me, it seems to me that it was a great feat, and full 
perilous to undertake ; and not only great, but too great. Sir, said the 
good knight without fear, as God may give me good adventure, I hold 
you at present for the wisest man in the world, and for the wisest prince 
at this time in all the world of your age, but this saying I do not hold 
for wise. For put twenty lambs on one part, and set one single lion 
among them, if the lion put them to death and devoured them, would it 
be accounted for prowess? Certes not, said King Arthur. Sir, I will 
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say the same to you of this affair: ye see lambs against a lion: for be 
assured of him of whom you speak, among all other knights, it is a little 
thing to set twenty knights against him; for it would not appease his 
hunger, it would be only a mouthful.”’ 

Pleasant however as the manners of chivalry might be for one of the 
lion race, there is some good sense in what Kehedin said to Palamedes, 
when that good knight proposed that he should bear him company, and 
seek adventures in the realm of Logres. ‘ Sire, faict Kehedin, grant mercy, 
mais de ce que vous dictes que je voise avec vous cherchant les adoantures du 
royaulme de Logres mest il advis que vous maymez ; mais cest petit ; car ce nest 
pas feste de faire tel mestier, car vous que estes ung des bons chevalliers du 
monde, ne povez gueres trouver plus fort que vous, et moy qui suis ung si foyble 
domme comme pourrois je avec vous ce jeu fournir. Je ne voy pas, si Dieu me 
sault, es batailles du royaulme de Logres si grant prouffit que je nayme miculz 
Ma peau saine que rompue despees et de glayves, je vous clame quitte les advan- 
tures du royaulme de Logres. Car je voy bien que le greigneur gaing qui y 
soit cest de batre, occire et mehaigner lung lautre, pour ce ne me semble il pas 
beau, Je nayme pas le pays ow les chevaliers par coustume quant ilz sentre- 
trewoent et ilz sentredeuroyent saluer, et ilz sentreabatent et occient ; oncques 
mais ne ouys parler de tel salut. Diew me gard de telles accointances!” ‘Tris- 
tan, f. 109. 

‘* Gramercy, Sir, cried Kehedin ; by what you say that I should go with 
you seeking adventures in the kingdom of Logres, I perceive you love 
me ; but it is but little; for it is no holyday to carry on such a business. 
You who are one of the good knights of the world, cannot find a stronger 
than yourself ; and I who am so weak a man, how can I keep up the game 
with you?, As God.shall save me, I see no such great profit in the bat- 
tles of the kingdom of Logres that I should not rather have my skin 
whole, than broken with swords and spears. I cry quit to you for the 
adventures of the kingdom of Logres. ForI plainly see that the greatest 
gain there, is to beat, and kill, and maim one another; and therefore it 
likes me not. I do not love a country where when knights meet, and 
ought to salute, they encounter and fight and kill one another. I never 
heard of such kind of salutation. God keep me from such acquaintances!” 


NOTES 


A FAIR lady and a passynge wise. P. 1.]—Merlin assures us that 
Yguerne, the mother of Arthur, was /a plus belle Crestienne qui jamais fut 
cree apres la Vierge Marie, Vol. 1. f. 43. 


Sir Kay. P. 7.]—Before Arthur was born, arrangements were made 
according to Merlin’s directions for nursing him secretly, lest the time 
of his birth should bring an undeserved scandal upon his innocent mo-~ 
ther. For this purpose a preudhomme was spoken to who had a preude- 
JSemme for his wife, the wisest and the most faithful woman in the realm. 
It should seem by her unwillingness to wean her own child and taking 
the unknown infant in its stead, that it was a very uncommon thing in 
that age, for a mother to entrust her child to any other nurse ;—Mais 
quant elle louyt si luy sembla ceite chose bien estrange, et dist, Comment 
pourray je laisser a allecter mon enfant, et en alaicter un autre? et le preud= 
homme respondit, il n'est riens que ne doyons faire pour nostre seigneur terrien. 
Merlin, vol. 1. f. 53. 

The mother however was right ; and we are told that the defects in 
Kay’s character were owing to his having been put out to nurse to make 
room for the unknown infant, for which reason his father Arthon very 
reasonably requested Arthur to bear with his faults ;—Si/ est felon ou mes- 
. disant souffrez en ung petit, car pour vous nourrir il est tout desnature, si en 
devez plus souffrir que de nul autre. Merlin, vol. 1. f. 60. 

«© He was a strong, and a puissant, and a good knight, and if it had 
not been that his mode of speech was annoying, and displeasing to other 
knights, they would have esteemed and praised him still more than they 
did ; but his companions forsook him because of his language, which mis- 
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became him. This blot Keux took from the nurse who suckled him,: 
for he had it not from the nature of his mother, who was a good dame 
and a wise.” Merlin, vol. 1. f. 75. 

He was a good knight in arms, and had it not been for one fault 
which misbecame him, hardly could you have found a better in the 
court of King Arthur, if it had not been for this fault; and it was this, 
that he was too ready at speaking, and mocked too frequently at other 
knights, for which they hated and dispraised him much; and for which 
he was oftentimes ill bested, for the knights at whom he gibed did him 
afterwards many an ill turn. Nevertheless a loyal knight he was always 
to his lord and to the queen, and he never committed any treason or 
falseness but once, and that was when out of envy he killed Lohot the: 
son of King Arthur in the great Forest-perillous. Merlin, vol. 2. f. 46. 

' Put in writing, said Merlin to Master Tholomer, that this Keux 
shall do wonders to this King, and not of chivalry but of trickery: yet I 
say unto thee that his father never was a treacher, neither his mother.. 
And I would have thee put in writing that he will be a treacher because 
he was not suckled with his mother’s milk; for if he had suckled his 
mother’s milk, he would not have been such a treacher as he will be, by 
reason that he suckled the milk of another woman, who is a great — 
treacher. Prophecies, f. 6. 

In the battle of Sacsahuana, Martin de Arvieto who was on the 
king’s part, called out to Pero Martin de Don Benito on Gongalo Pizar- 
ros side, defying him, Come on, villain, and we shall see which of us 
sucked the best milk !—passa adelante villano ruyn, veremos quien mamd 
la mejor leche! El Inca Garcilasso, p. 2. 1. 5. c. 35. 

_ Alexander the Great understood this philosophy of the middle ages 
by instinct, and therefore never would touch a plebeian nurse. 


El Infante Alexandre luego en su ninnds 
Comenzo a demostrar que serie de grant préz ; 
Nunca quiso mamar leche de mugier raféz, 
Se non fue de linage o de grant gentilez. 

Joan Lorenzo Segura, ¢op. 7. . 


The mother of Pero Nino having discovered one day that her infant 
son had sucked another woman, had him tost about on a cloak till his 
stomach threw back the stranger's milk,—to the injury, it is added, of the 
child’s health. The story is thus related by the Chronicler; ¢ besandole, 
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(su fijo pequereruelo) diz que era ella Duena tan humana, é de sotil sentido, 
que le olid que avia mamado leche agena de otra muger: e non se queriendo 
confiar tanto en su sentido, fizo juramentar todas las Duetias e Doncellas que’ 
a la sazon eran en la camara donde su fijo estaba, e dixeronle como una Duena 
le avia dado a mamar. Tomé estonce su fijo, e fizolo meter en un manto, e 
traerlo a una parte e a otra, ¢ tanto fizo, fasta que le fizo lanzar la leche; de 
lo qual dicen que fue non tan sano de alli adelante, e que sempre ovo la color 
de muda por aquella razon, aunque era fuerte Caballero, Cronica de Conde 
D. Pero Nino, 24. 

Tell me, Merlin, said Master Tholomer, if a woman should bring 
forth in a place where no woman could be found who could give suck, 
and she who brought forth should die, and it should be necessary to 
nourish her child with the milk of beasts, would that child have in him’ 
the qualities of the beasts? Yes, verily, said Merlin. Prophecies, f.7. | 


Excalibor, that is as moche to say as cut steel. P. 48.) —The Romance 
of Merlin gives a different explanation. LEscalibort est un nom Ebrieu qui 
vault autant a dire en francois, comme tres cher fer et acier, et ausst dissoyent 
if vrai. This was a good sword and a marvellous, as might be expected 
from the manner in which it was obtained. When Arthur first used it 
in battle “‘ it cast forth a great light full splendant, with such force that 
all those who beheld it thought that they were burning torches which 
issued from the sword, but they were the golden letters on the sword 
which shone so mightily.” Merlin, vol. 1. f. 67. 

In this battle, Arthur was so chafed with anger, that he foamed like 
a wild boar. Giants on such occasions have been so inflamed with rage, 
as to breathe fire and smoke. | 

The people of the Tonga Islands give a proper name to a club which 
has done much execution. It is to be wished that Mr. Mariner had re- 
collected some of these names and their signification. 


Gwenever. P. 70.]—Her courtesy when Arthur first saw her seems 
to have been designed to win his heart. ‘‘ When they went to the palace 
and had disarmed themselves, King Leodagan made his daughter Ge- 
nievre take the richest cloths which were in the house, and warm water, 
_ and fair basons of silver, and made them be placed before King Arthur, 
and King Ban, and King Boors; and his daughter would wait upon 
Arthur, and would wash his neck and his face; but he would not allow 
thereof, till Leodagan and Merlin requested him, and made him accept 
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thé lady's service. Then the damsel washed his face right humbly, and 
then she wiped it with a fine towel, full gently; and then she went and 
ministered in like manner to the other twain.” Merlin, vol. 1. f. 111. 

Leodagan had a natural daughter whom very inconveniently he 
called by the same name as his legitimate child. The two Guenevers 
were very like each other also. On neust sceu dire des deux la quelle estoyt 
la femme du roy Artus, sinon quelle estoyt ung peu plus grosse et plus mem- 
brue que lautre, Et si avoyt ung peu la couleur plus vermeille, et estoit miculz 
enlangagee, car ce futla mieulx disant de langaige que on eust sceu trouver en 
nul pays, et si avott la plus belle cheveleure que oncques eut femme. Merlin, 
vol. 3. f. 151. 

A plot was laid by the relations of the illegitimate Guenever to pass 
her off upon Arthur for her half sister, and thus revenge themselves upon 
King Leodagan, whom they hated. It was known that the true Guenever 
before she went to bed must go into the garden, for a purpose which the 
romance writer states in the plainest language, and which proves that one 
of the commonest and most indispensable chamber utensils was not in 
use in King Arthur’s days, nor in his own. She was to be waylaid in 
the garden, carried off, put into a boat, and kept somewhere in durance, 
while the false Guenever was to be conducted to the bridal bed in her 
place, by a treacherous governante. Merlin, vol. 2. f.35. This story should 
find a place in Professor Beckmann’s history of inventions. 


The Round Table. P. 72.)—King Arthur after his first dinner at 
Logres, when he brought home his bride, made a vow, that while he 
wore a crown he never would seat himself at table till some adventure 
had occurred, and par tel convenant that it should be such a one as was 
fitting to accomplish, it should be undertaken by one of his knights, who 
were all to be esteemed as his companions and peers. And then the 
knights of the Round Table made a vow on their part, that he whom any 
persons coming to that court should request to undertake their cause in a 
just quarrel, or whom the king should appoint, should accept the adven- 
ture. Gawain and his companions were not then of the Table, and they 
made a vow that wherever they went they would call themselves knights 
of the kingdom of Logres, and of Queen Guenever ; and that they would 
never forbear to adventure themselves body to body in single combat 
upon any adventure in just cause, far or near; and that if a knight going 
upon such an enterprize did not return within a month, the rest should 
seek him for a year and a day: and on their return, every one should be 
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sworn to give a faithful account of his adventures. Upon this the king 
was so pleased, that he placed all his treasure at the queen’s disposal, in 
order that she might provide for entertaining this noble company of 
knights as their merit deserved. And the queen was so pleased that she 
immediately gave orders to have four clerks provided, whose whole 
business should be to chronicle the adventures as they occurred. Merlin, 
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She was aferd of him by cause he was a Devyl’s son. P. 95.) —The 
Merlin of the Prophecies, unlike the Merlin of the Romance, is profligate 
in his amours, and gives just cause of offence to the Lady of the Lake. 
Having found by experience the danger of sending damsels to him with 
her messages, she sent an old lady, by name Orphine, of an hundred years 
of age. But an hundred years were no protection, and the old lady was 
rewarded for the outrage which she had suffered with a ring which would 
make any man in love with her to whom she might feel inclined. Ef 
quant Orphine eut prins lannel, sachez de vray quelle sen tint moult biena 
payee; et puis sen alla, et non pus chiez sa dame, mais en ung autre lieu, et 
par eschauffement de cest annel furent maintes mauvaises oeuvres faictes en la 
Grant Bretaigne. ¥. 42. 

In the Prophecies of Merlin, it appears that the Lady of the Lake 
could place no dependence upon him. His frequent infidelities could not 
have troubled her much, for whenever he lay down by her she used by 
an art which she had learnt from him to cast him into a deep sleep: but 
she knew that if he ever formed an attachment to Morgain, who was 
seeking him for that purpose, it would lead to a friendship with King 
Claudas, which would end in the murder of Lancelot and his cousins, 
whom she had taken under her protection, and loved as if they were her 
own children. For this reason she determined to secure Merlin. When 
they went to the cave in the forest of Arvantes where Merlin had made a 
dwelling place and a sepulchre, ‘‘ the Lady of the Lake, who was always 
thinking upon the work which she had to finish, asked of Merlin if he 
ever thought to go from thence, and he answered no. ‘Then said the 
lady, I am right joyful, and I desire also to be with thee all my life. 
And when thou diest, said Merlin, I pray thee make thyself be laid in 
the tomb with me, and my spirit will be more at rest; for before you de- 
part from this world I shall be laid in the earth. Ha, Gods! said the 
lady, what say you? It will be as I say, replied Merlin. Then said the 
Lady of the Lake, since you must die before me, I pray you lie down in 
the tomb into which we must both pass; for 1 would fain see if ] shall 
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have a good share of the tomb, and if my bones will be at their ense 
there ; for if they would not be at their ease I will require thee to make 
a larger tomb. Lady, said Merlin, let us go to the tomb to see if you 
will be at your ease there. ‘I hen he took her by the hand, and led her 
straight to the tomb, which was of such great beauty that never was there 
one like it. Merlin, said the lady, certes in all the world never was there, 
as I believe, tomb so subtilly made, but saving your favour I wish it 
were larger. In God's name, said Merlin, it is large enough; and well 
made for our remains, and this I will show you plainly. Then Merlin 
_ entered into the tomb, and lay down in it, and said, See, lady, if you have 
not room enough. And when the Lady of the Lake, who for this end 
had brought him there, saw him stretched out in the tomb, she put down 
the lid, and made the experiment, to close it so well within and without, as 
he himself had taught her, that no man in the world were he ever so 
wise, could have opened it either from within or without. When Merlin 
saw himself in that place, from whence he knew certainly that he could 
never go out, he said, Lady, why have you done this? never have I done 
you wrong. Merlin, said the lady, you are advised that I am the 
white serpent of which you have many times prophesied, that it should 
come from Little Britain, and go into the forest of Arvantes with the 
demi-man, and he should remain there, and the white serpent should return 
with a glad cheer out of the forest. Now is thy prophecy fulfilled, I see 
plainly, as thou thyself hast repeated it to me many times. Then said 
Merlin, Adam who was created by the very hand of God could not guard 
himself against being deceived by his own wife; I then could not guard 
myself against being deceived by thee. But beeause of this which thou 
hast done, my prophecies are falsified which I caused to be written of the 
white serpent, for I have taken away thy whiteness. Merlin, said the 
Lady of the Lake, certes thy prophecies are not falsified by me. But I 
would have thee pass the remainder of thy life here in this tomb, and I 
will tell thee for why. Know then certainly that I have put thee there 
by reason that thou wentest about saying in all places that thou hadst 
~ lain with me, and for this reason I was called harlot by the mouth of 
Morgain herself; for this I will take vengeance upon thy body. Con- 
cerning the whiteness which thou sayest thou hast taken from me, and 
that for that cause thy prophecies are falsified, seeing how thou madest 
it be written that a demi-man full of knowledge should go with the white 
serpent into the forest of Arvantes, and the white serpent should return 
with good cheer, and after that thou couldst see the demi-man no more, 
and of this thing thou couldst not know the truth ; now have I shut thee 
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up here for these things, Dost thou not remember the first art of necro- 
mancy which thou didst teach me? Ha! yes, said Merlin ; it was to cast: 
man or woman into a sleep, and waken them again when thou wouldest.* 
And the second art which I taught thee, was to fasten a place in such 
manner that by no cunning it could be opened. Merlin, said the Lady 
of the Lake, it is true that you thought you lay with me, and I made 
thee fall asleep ; and when I saw that it was time, know certainly that I 
made thee awake again, and therefore I would have thee know that | _ 
am still a virgin. Then was I well deceived, said Merlin, by thy evil wit. 
Now I pray thee go to Master Anthony, the Bishop of Wales, and tell 
him from me to write down that I am shut up, and deceived by my evil 
sense ; and moreover I would have him write how I am more joyful that 
T have not lain with thee, than I am grieved to be thus confined. Why 
dost thou say that? said the Lady of the Lake. Because, said Merlin, if 
7 had lain carnally with thee, my prophecies would have been false. Tell. 
‘him also to write, that a man may guard himself better against the art 
of the devil than the cunning of a woman; for all the great philosophers 
of the world have been deceived by women, as Aristotle, Solomon, Samp- 
son the strong, Virgil, and many others. Tell him also to write, that 
& woman requires the stick, and a horse the spur. Merlin, said the Lady, 
since you desire it I will go. But tell me if you know how long your 
spirit may endure within your body. Lady, replied Merlin, the flesh 
upon me will be rotten before a month shall have past ; but my spirit will 
not be waating to all those who shall come here. So the Lady of the 
Lake remained there two months, and then she asked Merlin if his flesh 
‘was rotten, and he answered yes. Then she departed and went into 
Wales, where she found the Bishop Master Anthony. F. 76. 

' Rubens the chaplain, who succeeded the Sage Clerk as collector and 
recorder of Merlin’s prophecies, found ‘ that Merlin said to the Lady of 
the Lake when she inclosed him in the tomb, I would have thee know 
that at the day of judgement, our Lord will make thee come before him, 
and when thou art there he will question thee concerning me. And thou 
wilt tell him the truth, and he will command that I should come to 
judgement, and in such guise as I am here, with this tomb shall I be 
brought before him. But I know that the infernal enemies will have no 
power over my soul, wherefore I exhort all baptized persons to be joyful 
if they have repented and are confessed, for the pity of the Saviour of the 
world is so great that heaven and earth are filled therewith.” F, 127. - 
‘ After long intreaty from her paramour Meliadus, whom she loved 
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so well that she could refuse him nothing, the Lady of the Lake con- 
ducted him to the place where Merlin was enchanted. ‘‘ So long they 
travelled till they came to the head of the mountain where was the cave 
of Merlin. There she alighted, and her friend also, and they entered the 
_ cave. But the knight was so greatly dismayed, that he would willingly 
have given half of all that he had, if he had never enterprized to come to 
that place. Howbeit, when he had entered in he was reassured, and said, 
Now, lady, I am sound and hearty: it is the most delightgome place that 
ever was seen; but the entrance is so fearful, that no heart of man could 
-pass it without dismay. Then thé lady took him by the hand, and led 
him within the cave, and shewed him the beauties which were made 
there by Merlin’s command. Ah! my lady, said the knight, I see well 
that here is all the beauty of the world. And when they had surveyed 
all that side at leisure, they came to the tomb wherein Merlin was buried. 
And when the knight saw the tomb so marvellous and so well made, he 
suid, Certes that tomb is greatly to be praised: thereat incontinently he 
heard a voice, the which said, Sir knight, the tomb ought not to be 
praised, but alway blamed, and I will tell thee for why, there lie within 
it the bones of the wisest mortal man that ever was in this world; his 
flesh hath mouldered there, but his spirit is sti! confined there to remain 
without going out for ever more. When the knight heard this, he said, 
Thou art Merlin who hast done so many wonders in the werld. I am, 
said Merlin; but that woman who guides thee had not the significance 
when I lived which she now hath; thou hast taken from her the white- 
ness which she had; but know that if she had lost her whiteness in 
my time, she would not have inclosed me here. Then said the Lady of 
the Lake, Tell me, Merlin, as God shall save thee, have I sinned in that I 
confined thee here? That sin is not so great, replied Merlin, as what 
thou hast impeached by thy evil works, which shall be spread through 
the world. For many maids shall deceive their men by evil charms, 
which shall go about the world, whereby many men shall be blinded. 
I was so full of luxury, that many women deceived me even as they 
deceive many other men. Therefore I would have Master Anthony 
write, that all the cunning of the world lies in women to deceive men; 
and if they aimed at any other thing as they do to entrap men, no more 
tal man could keep his senses; and I speak this as much of those who 
are of good age, as of the young. For know that when woman putteth 
her wits to deceive man, no one can resist her. They resemble eels, 
whom when a man thinketh that he hath them by the head, he hath them. 
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mot even by the tail, Therefore let Master Anthony write, that when 
men think that women wish them all the good in the world, if they find 
any thing which pleases them better, one can no more hold them by the 
tail than an eel. Ha, Merlin, said the Lady of the Lake, thou speakest all 
this ill of other women for the love of me. Thou thoughtest that I loved 
thee, but thou wert deceived. Why then didst thou go on deceiving me? 
said Merlin. I deceived thee, said the lady, to the end that thou shouldest 
teach me thy art. Ha, lady, said Merlin, you are confounded by your 
own words: and all other women go deceiving men for their possessions, 
and to satisfy their luxury. When the Lady of the Lake heard Merlin, she 
abased her head, and drew back : and she spake to him no more so long 
as she continued in the cave.” Prophecies de Merlin, f. 28. 

Among the prophecies of Merlin which were found after his impri- 
sonment in the tomb by Meliadus the younger, and by him brought to 
the faithful preserver of these writings, Master Anthony, that learned 
and veracious clerk, there is a curious account of the justice which is to 
be executed upon the brute creation before the end of the world. ‘‘ There 
shall a bird be born of a tree, and that bird shall be as big as a horse ; 
and shall fly so immeasurably fast, that a quarrel from a cross-bow, nor 
any other engine, can compare with it; and it shall be seen in all parts 
of the world, where it shall carry its beak open, and shall devour all 
other birds alive. If you would know when this shall be, I tell you 
plainly it shall be fifteen years before our Lord shall come to judge the 
world. This bird will do justice upon the other birds which shall have 
preyed upon one another; and when he shall have devoured all these, 
and can find no more to eat, he will kill himself for despite, and know 
certainly that he shall have no power over the other birds. And at that 
time there shall go forth a beast from the desert of Babylon, and that 
beast shall have upon his head a horn as sharp as a sword. The name 
of this beast will be Cartangles, and he will go through all the dese. is 
killing the evil beasts who go devouring others; and that beast will 
only kill those who devour others, other beasts he will not dare touch. 
And at the time when the bird and the beast are born, there shall be 
born a fish in the river Jordan, and that fish shall go out swallowing all 
those who go about in the sea devouring others. The name of that fish 
will be Amergle: in length he will be 150 feet, and in breadth 36 feet, 
and in thickness 15 feet. And the beast will be as big as an elephant. 
And the name of the bird will be Pharagus: this name a hunter of Baby- 
Jon shall give him, who in that time will be one of the strongest men in 
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the world. He will set himself after the beast, and will maintain the 
chase as long as he abideth in that country. And when he cannot find 
him he will return to Babylon in displeasure. The beast will kill him- 
self with despite that he can find nothing to devour ; and the fish will be 
found dead on the shore. And know all men that the bird shall be seen 
in all places where the sea floweth. But none of them shall have power 
save over those whom ye have heard. And know certainly that when 
the beast shall have devoured and slain all the beasts in one country, he 


_ Shall pass to another, as well by sea as by land.” Prophecies de Merlin, 
f. 30. | 


Morgain le fay. P. 100.]—The author of Merlin makes Morgain the 
bastard daughter of Yguerne,—or avoit la dame encores une aultre fille qui 
estoit bastarde, laquelle avoit nom Morgain. Were it not for Morgain's 
relationship to Arthur, I should have supposed that she was the daughter 
of the duke instead of the duchess, and that the holy father Blaise meant — 
to say that he had left this daughter, when he expressed himself thus. 
How Yguerne, who is represented as so virtuous a woman, should have 
met with this accident in early life, is a piece of secret history which I 
have not seen explained. The daughter, upon her mother’s marriage 
with the king, was sent to a nunnery, where she learnt astronomy and 
the occult sciences :—par le conseil de tous ensemble fut mise par le cor- 

| Sentement du roy en une religion pour apprendre, et ceste fille aprint tant 
que ce fut merveilles, et sceus lart dastronomie, et fut si experte que on ne 
trowva onc son par en la science, et depuis apres fut nommee Morgain le 
Jaee.. Merlin, T. 1. f. 52. . 
Ceste Morgain estoit une jeune damoyselle moult joyeuse et gaye, mais 
_ moult estoit brune de visage, et dune ronde charnure, ne maigre ne grosse ; 
mais moult estoit apperte et advenante de corps et de membres, grande, et 
droicte, et plaisante a veoir, et a merveilles bien chantant, mais cestett la plus 
chaulde et luxurieuse femme du pays. Elle estoit moult grant clergesse das- 
tronomie. Car Merlin lui en avoit assez aprins, et tant y mist son engin, 
et sa cure a apprendre quelle fut appellee de tous les gens du pais Morgain 
la faee seur du Roy Artus pour les merveilles quelle fist a la ville de Logres 
et au royaume. Si estoit la meilleure ouvriere de tystre des mains en or et 
en soye qui fust au monde ; et si avott la plus belle chevelure quon eust sceu 
trouver a femme, et dune chair la plus souefoe dont on scauroit parler. Elle 
avoit une loquence doulce et souefve et bien parlante, et le parler lui habun- 
doit en la bouche si plaisant que nul ne se povoit assouvir de souyr parler ; 
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"et ‘sur toutes choses la faisoyt beau escouter quant elle estoit en ses bonnes. Et 
quant elle estoit cuuroucee contre aucun, jamais on ne pouvoit faire le paiz. 
Merlin, Vol. 2. f. 61. . 

- Tell me, Merlin, said Master Anthony, which of the women whom 

* thou hast known in the world hast thou found wiser than all others? 

Put in writing, said Merlin, that above all women in the world, as well 

for her natural gifts as for subtlety of art, the Lady of the Lake is the | 

wisest ; and were I to say otherwise, I should lie. But tell me, Merlin, 
said Master Anthony, is she wiser than Morgaine? I believe certainly 

(Merlin replies) that that Morgain was born of fire ang of lascivious- 

' ness, and that fair Lady of the Lake was born near unto Paradise. That 

Morgain seeks after and does evil deeds, and that Lady good ones. Mor- 

- gain seeks to destroy knights, and. the Lady of the Lake succours them. 

That Morgain will even destroy orphans in despite of their father and 

_ their mother. Put in writing that the Lady of the Lake will nourish the 
father of the good knight who shall achieve the wonders of the kingdom 
of Logres, and the two orphans of Gauves, who shall revenge, their 

- country upon those who disherited them. Prophecies, f. 70. 


The fals knyght Syr Gawain. P. 123.)—Sir. Gawain, as all who know 
his authentic history will bear-witness, is villainously calumniated in the 
Morte Arthur. In reality he was the Calidore of the Round Table.:— 
*¢ car le compte dit que ce fut le plus sage chevalier, que au siecle fust, et le 
mieulx apprins, le plus courtoys, et le moins mesdisant @autruy.” Merlin, 
2. f. 44. 

In the romance of Merlin there is a curious, conversation between 
the sons of King Loth, concerning the manner in which a knight ought 
to behave to a damsel when he has her alone and in his power. In this 
dialogue Gawain appears in his proper character. ~ 

Et Gaheret commenga a dire, or me dictes beaulz freres, par la foy 
que devez au Roy Loth nostre pere, se vous tentez en ce beau bois fueillu 
vous deux les deux filles de nostre hoste, quen feriez vous? Et Gaheriet dist 
gual lairroit parler Agravain le premier, car il estoit aisne. Se maist Diew, 

Sait Agravain, se je en tenoye une je lui feroye aultrement, Si vrayement 
maist Dieu, dist Gaheriet, se je tenoye une je ne lui feroye riens; ains la 
meneroye @ sauvete.. Et vous mesme, dist Gaheriet a Gaheret, si vqus en 
aviez une que luy feriez vous? Ainsi vrayement maist Dieu, fait Gakeret, 
jen feroye mamie sil lui plaisott, car ja a force ne lus feroye: et aussi le jeu 
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seroit mauvais sil ne lui plaisoit aussi bien comme a moy. A ces parolles 
arriverent le Roy Loth et Messtre Gauvain qui bien avoyent ouyes toutes ces 
parolles. Lors se mirent ensemble, et adonc le Roy Loth demanda a Mon- 
steur Gauvain quel jugement il en donneroit, Puis que mavez eslew a ce 
Jugement, dist Messire Gauvain, je vous en diray mon plaisir. Agravain a 
be pirement dit, car sil voyoit que nul mal ne deshonneur lui fust fait il la 
deveroit rescourre. Gaheret a mieulx dit que lui, car il a dit que riens ne 
luy feroit a force. Mais Gaheriet a encore mieulx dit que nul, de dire qail 
ne lui _feroit riens; car a la fille de son hoste ne doit on convoiter nul deshon- 
weur, Et adonc se rient et gabent de Agravain, ef sur tous le pere, qui 
commencga a dire, Comment Agravain, vouldriez vous deshonorer lune des 
Jilles de nostre hoste en telle maniere pour vostre fol tullent ? beaw guerdon 
leur auriez ores rendu de ce quilz vous ont si bien seroy! certes bien peuent 
dire quilz ont leur service mal employe. Sire, fait Agravain, en perdrois je 
la vie, ne la corps? Nenny, fait le Roy Loth, mais tout honneur. Je nen 
say riens, fait Agravain ; mais homme qui femme espargne quant il la tient 
seul a seul, et il la laisse, jamais ne laymera depuis que sa voulente luy en 
prent. Il sen doit garder, fait le Roy Loth, pour son honneur, et pour 
lautruy. Certes, fait Agravain, apres quon laura laissee elle ne sen fera que 
railler et gaber, et moins len prise. Je ne donneroye ung bouton, fait le Roy 
Loth, en ce quelle en pourroit dire, mais que mon honneur gardasse, et que je 
ny eusse reprouche villaine. Or ya tel, dist Agravain, gue jamais entre vous 
et mes freres ne vous trouves en lieu ou femme puissex veoir, ne avoir en vostre 
povoir. Agravatn beau filz, dist le Roy Loth, se ainsi. cous voulez maintenir 
tl ne peut quil ne vous en meschaye. Et tout ainsi comme le Roy Loth le dist 
il fut vray. Merlin, Vol. 2. f. 70. 


Sixty thousand men in ambush. P, 143.}—This will remind the reader 
of Mr. Bayes's army,—nor does the arithmetic of that time remove the 
absurdity, though the author of Merlin assures us it was different from 
_ Our present numeration. 

Et quant le Roy Leodagan eut mande ses parens et amys, et tous les 
gens de son royaulme, et ilz furent assemblez ilz se trouverent esprez de car- 
tage environ quatre mil tant a pie que a cheval sans ceulx de la ville qué 
estotent bien six mil tous sejournez : mais en ce temps la on faisoit en arisme- 
tic que cing centz faisoient ung mil, Merlin, Vol. 2. f. 103. 


A great giant named Galapas, P. 145.}—Of the many battles of this 
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kind which it has been my fortune to read, this 1 think is fought with 
the most judgement on the part of the knight, and related with the most 
naivety. 

It appears that notwithstanding all the exertions of so many good 
knights against this very unpleasant race of men, we are obliged to St. 
Dennis of France for having cleared the island of them, not by his 
prowess when he was one of the seven champions, but by his interces- 
sion as a saint. Saichez que en ce temps estoyent les geans es forestz de 
Logres et de Cornouaille qui mangeoyent chair humaine aussi come bestes: 
mais monseigneur sainct Denys pria a nostre seigneur que jamais en ces 
deux royaulmes ne demoura riens nulle chose qui mangeast chair humaine. 
' Sitost come nostre seigneur eut ouy la priere de sainct Denys, celle nuyt 
moururent taus les geans de ses deux royaulmes, ne oncques puis nul nen y eut, 
sil ne vint daultre contree. Tristan, f. 9. . 

. The author of Merlin makes a strange mistake concerning the 
giants who infested Britain from the earliest ages of tradition down to 
the days of John the Giganticide. He says that they were descended 
from Corineus, who came with Brutus from Troy! cestuy Corineus estoit 
du lignage aux geans,—et de luy ysstrent les geantz qui maint mal ont fait 
aux Bretons. (Vol. I. f.79.) It is very hard upon Corincus to have such 
a breed fathered upon him, he having liked Corpwall for his lot, “ for 
that the hugest giants, in rocks and caves, were said to lurk still there; 
which kind of monsters to deal with was his old exercise.” Milton’s 
History. 

Overgrown men in general are far from possessing strength in pro- 
portion to their size. But some twenty years ago there was a man of 
prodigious strength as well as stature who exhibited at Sadlers Wells 
under the name of the Patagonian Sampson. I think he was an Italian, 
He carried eleven men at one time about the stage, by means of an 
apparatus contrived for the purpose, and suspended from his shoulders, 
A ballet of Jack the Giant-killer was got up for the purpose of display- 
ing him. In the course of it he took up an ordinary sized man in his 
arms, and, using him as a shield in a battle, tossed him about as easily 
as I should do a yearling child. 


The four waters that came out of Paradise. P. 150.) 


And als so hie in situatioun, 
Surmontyng the mid regioun of the air, 
Quhare na maner of perturbaticun 
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Of wedder may ascend so hie, as thair : 

Four fludis flowing from ane fontane fair. 

As Tigris, Ganges, Euphrates and Nile, 
Quhilk, in the Eist, transcurris mony ane myle. 


The cuntrie closit is about full richt, 
With wallis hie of hote and birnyng fyre, 
And straitly keepit be ane angell bricht, 
Sen the departing of Adam our grandschyre. 
Sir D. Lindsay’s Dreme. 


That shorte wytted men & lyttell of assaye saye, that Paradyse is 
longe sayllynge out of the erthe that men dwelle inne, & also departeth 
frome the erthe, & is as hyghe as the mone, it is not to be byleved, for 
nature & reason both withsaye it. For yf Paradyse were departed 
atweyne fro the erthe that men dwelle inne, ne water ne ayere myghte 
bere suche a burthen. Also the fuyer occupyeth all the myddell space 
-bytwene the ayer & the mone, thenne Paradyse is not there, for thenne 
no thynge myghte lyve therin. Also yf Paradyse were so hyghe, som- 
tyme it sholde take awaye the lyght & make ecclypse of the mone, but 
‘of suche an ecclypse herde we never. Also yf Paradyse were soo hyghe 
& departed a sounder frome every londe & erthe, howe sholde the four 
Ryvers that spryngen out of Paradyse passe by the ayer & the wyde see 
& come in to londes that men dwelle inne. And yf men saye that Para- 
dyse is so hyghe that in one place it contynueth to the erth that men 
dwelle inne, thenne the erth is enlonge & not rounde all aboute as wyse 
men descryven it: but that maye not stonde. For it is knowen by ex- 
peryence & assaye that in every eclypse of the mone the erthe maketh a 
rounde shelde; therfore the erthe with all his partyes must nedes be 
‘rounde. And so wyse men conclude that Paradyse is in the uttermest 
endes of the eest, & that it is a grete countre of the erthe, no lasse than 
‘Inde or Egypte, & a large place & covenable for all mankynde to dwelle 
inne, yf mankynde hadde not synned. Polychronycon. L. 1. C. 10. 


Launcelot du Lake, P. 155.]—An elaborate description of this knight’s — 
perfections is given in the first part of his romance, f. 10. The portrait 
of a preuz chevalier is perhaps nowhere else drawn so carefully at ful 
length. , 

Ce fut le plus beau enfant du monde, & le mieulz taille de corps & de 
membres, & sa facon ne fait pas a oublier en ce compte, mats cst bien a deciai- 
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rer pour toutes gens quide tant grant beaulte denfant vouldroient ouyr parler. 
Tl fat de moult belle charneure, ne blanc, ne brun; mais entremesle dung et 


dautre, si pew si peut len appeller sa semblance clere brune. Il eut le viaire 


enlumine de naturelle couleur vermeille si a mesure & a raison que mesleement 


luy avoit dieu assise, la blancheur et la bruneur, et la vermeille couleur estoient. 
en luy si bien proportionnees que la blancheur nestoit estaincle ne perdue pour. 


la bruneur, ne la bruneur pour la blancheur, ains estoient attrempez lung de 
lautre, et la vermeille couleur qui par dessus estoit assise enluminoit les autres. 
Si y voit deux couleurs meslees totallement que riens ny avoit ne trop brun ne 
trop vermeil, mais meslee des “trois ensemble, Il eut la bouche et les dens 


petites, serrees et blanches. Le menton bien fait a une petite fossette. Le. 


mez par mesure long, et ung petit hault au meillicu. Les yeulz vers & rians, 
& plains de joye tant comme il estoit en plaisir, mais quant il estoit courrouce 


certes ressembloient charbons esprins ; 5 sembloit que parmy le pommel des. 


joues luy sailloient gouttes de sang toutes vermeilles, & ronfloit du nez en st 
grant yre ainsi comme ung cheval, et estraingnoit les dens ensemble si quelles 
croissoient moult durement, et estoit advis que la laine qui de sa bouche ysoit 
estoit toute vermeille. Et lors parloit si fierement, que ce sembloit estre une 


bwisine. Et ce quil tenoit aux mains et aux dens tout despecuit, car de riens. 


ne luy remembroit en sa grant yre, fors de ce dont il estoit yre.—Le fronc eust 
hault 5 polly, & bien seant, 5; les oreilles brune § desparties a grant plante. 


Si eust les cheveulx deliez, blondz, 5 a merveilles luysans, tant comme il fut en. 


_cheveulz ; mais quant il fut aux armes, lors luy changerent de la naturelle blon- 
deur, et devindrent tous soretz. Et moult les eust tousjours clers et crespes 
par mesure, et moult plaisans. De son col ne faict il pas a demander, car se 
ce fust celluy dune tresbelle dame, si estoit tl assez convenant & bien taille a la 
mesure ducorps. Et des espaulles ne trop grosses ne trop gresles, ne long corps 
adesmesure. Et les espaulles furent lees 5 haultes a raison. Mais lestomac 
Sut tel que nul tel corps ne trouvast len si gros, ne si large, ne st espes. Ne en 
luy ne trouva len oncques plus a reprendre, ains disoient tous ceulz qui le divi- 


soient que sil fust ung peu moins garny de poictrine, plus fust plaisant. Mais . 


puis adoint que celle qui sur tous le divisa, ce fut la vaillante royne Genievre, 
dist, que dieu ne luy avoit pas donne poictrine @ oultrage de la grandeur ne de 
la grosseur quil avoit, car se aussi grant estoit le cueur en son endroit, il eust 
convenu quil eust creve si neust en tel hostage ow tl reposast asa mesure. Et 
si je feusse, fist elle, dieu ja en Lancelot nen fust ne plus ne moins. Telles 
estoient les espaulles 5: sa poictrine, & les doigz si furent longz, droitz & trese 
bien formez, ainsi comme silz fussent de dames drotctement se les doigz eussent 
este ung peu plus menus. Des reins 3 des hanches ne vous pourrott nul dire 
VOL, II. ; 3P 
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que len les peust plus belles diviser en chevalier: droictes ext les jambes & 
voullilz les piedz. Homme ne fut oncques si droit en son estant, et chantoit @ 
merveilles bien quant il vouloit. Et jamais homme ne feist si peu de joye sans 
grant raison ; mais quant tl avott raison dequoy il deust bien faire joye, aul ne 
povoit estre tant esbaudy, ne tant joly quil ne le fust plus assez; et disott main- 
teffois quant il estoit en sa grant joye, que son cueur ne pourroit entreprendre 
_ chose dont son corps ne peust a chief venir. Tant se fioit en sa grant joye que 
de maintes besongnes le fist au dessus venir. Et pource quil en parloit si seuree 
ment luy fut il atourne a mal de maintes gens qui cuydotent que il le dist pour 
boban § par vantance, mais non faisoit, ains le disoit de la grant seurete quil 
avoit en ce dont sa joye venott, Telz furent les membres de Lancelot & sa sem- 
blance, & si jut bien taille de corps & de tous membres. Et les tasches du 
cueur ne furent pas oublyees a usseoir car ce fut le plus douls enfant, 5; le plus 
debonanaire la ou debonnairete deust estre trowvee ; mais contre felonnie ne trou 
voit len pas plus de felon. 


Sir Turquyne. P. 167.) —Whitaker of Manchester, more suo, extracts 
history from this adventure, and fixes its geography! The popular ro- 
mances of Arthur, he says, have in all probability derived several in- 
cidents from records of his history which are no longer in existence. 
«¢ Fragments of genuine gold probably lie hid among these heaps of 
dross. And many gallant actions performed by the officers of Arthur 
are here disguised by that colouring of fantastic chivalry, which later 
ages have produced among us. These, however, it will be very difficult 
to select. In an almost total want of historical particulars concerning 
the wars, it is impossible to select them, except from the coincidence of 
tradition with history and romance. And where the first echoes back the 
tale of any adventure in the last, where that appropriates to a place what 
this only mentions at large, and where it agrees with the utmost exact- 
ness to the genuine annals of the times; there the action in all the out- 
lines of it is certainly true. Such is the episode of Turquine in the Morte 
Arthur. The general tradition of the fact in that episode is uncommonly 
lively among all the lower ranks of our people at Manchester. This 
confines to Manchester.and the Castlefield, what the romance fixes some- 
where in a deep forest, and on a great plain within it. And it evidently 
takes its place with the greatest propriety, in the annals of Arthur's 
‘transactions on the Douglas. 

“* When the Saxons made themselves masters of Manchester, they 
threw a body of troops into the castle, and gave the command of them 
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to one Torquin. And, invested with authority over the town and neigh- 
bourhood, this officer disgraced his courage by his brutality, and is still 
remembered with a traditionary horror. But the main army of the 
Saxons being destroyed, the castles would next be attacked, and the 
country cleared of the parties that harboured in them. And a detach- 
ment was accordingly sent to Manchester. It was too weak. Torquin 
sallied out at the head of his men, beat off the besiegers and took their 
commandant prisoner. A stronger party was ordered on the service. 
And it arrived while the commandant was absent. But he returned im- 
mediately. He attempted boldly to cut his way through the besiegers 
and reach the castle. He was unsuccessful. He was killed. His party 
was dispersed. And the fortress was surrendered.” Hist. of Mopebestets 
Book 2. Ch. 2. 

The proof of all this is adduced in a note. Tradition, the hypothe- 
tical historian says, ‘‘ calls him Torquin, and the romance Turquine. And 
we have Torkin-ton in Cheshire, and Turk, the commander of a body of 
Saxons in Lhuyd. He is said by tradition to have had a young child 
every morning for breakfast, a circumstance most picturesquely savage, 
and yet totally omitted in La Morte d’ Arthur, though coinciding exactly 
with the spirit of it in several places. And this omission serves strongly 
to prove the local tradition independent of the febulous history, and the 
latter indeed in some points to be only the gleanings of the former, 
copying some strokes, and forgetting or not knowing others.” An ab- 
stract of the story is then given as related in the romance. It is said to 
be adapted with propriety to the position of the Castlefield, and uncom- 
monly curious therefore to a Manchester man. Mr. Whitaker even dis- 
covers that the first party appears to have approached the castle by the 
way of Ribchester or the Deansgate, and the other by that of Blackrode, 
Warrington or Old Trafford! And he thinks it ‘‘ very remarkable” that 
** the romantic circumstance of the bason for summoning the champioa 
to battle, occurs with some variation in the poems of Ossian ; Go Trithel's 
son, says Cucullin, and take my spear; strike the sounding shield of 
Cabait ; it hangs at Tura’s rustling gate: the sound of peace is not its 
‘voice ; my heroes shall hear on the hill.”"—Few men gifted with so much 
acuteness have possessed so little judgement as Whitaker of Manchester. 

‘* In the hall of the castle of Tamworth in Warwickshire, there is 
an old rude painting on the wall, of Sir Lancelot du Lake and Sir Tur- 
quin, drawn in a gigantic size, and tilting together.”, Warton’s Obs 
on the Fairy Queen, 2. p. 43. ; 
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-  Brachet. P. 177.])—The author of Perceval seems to have thought 
‘that this word needed an explanation, for upon using it he adds, bracket 
cest a dire ung petit braque ou chien, F. 109. 


I ordained this chapel for thy sake and for Sir Gawain. P. 179.]—-This 
‘may perhaps be the damsel called in the Sainct Greaal Lorgueilleuse Pu- 
celle, who for love of Gawain, Lancelot and Perceval, invented a machine 
to cut off their heads ; for seeing she could have no joy of them in life, 
she was determined to have joy of them in death; so in her chapel she 
prepared four splendid coffins for them and for herself. Gawain came 
here in his travels ; happily for him this Proud Pucelle was so proud that 
she never asked any guest his name, and Gawain took care not to tell it, 
when she took him into the chapel and showed him the coffins, and told 
him why they were made; then showing him some relics, she made him 
‘ observe her device, which was, that whenever she met with one of these 
beloved knights she would bring him to adore these relics, and as soon 
as he had put his head through the window where they were to be seen, 
she would draw out a peg, and an instrument as keen as a razor would 
fall upon his neck and behead him. I subjoin this curious account of a 
guillotine invented for love, in the original. 

Si le prent la dame par la main, et le maine veoir son chastel par toutes 
les chambres et tournelles, et le va mener veoir sa chapelle, la plus belle que ja- 
mais il vit oncques. Quant messire Gauvain fut entre en ceste chapelle il se 
trouva tout estonne de la grant richesse que leans estoit. Si voit leans troys 
sercucilz les plus beaulz et les plus riches, et les mieulx acoustrez, et les plus 
richement faitz de artifice qui oncques furent faitz, A la dextre partie des 
- troys sercueilz avoit troys parties au mur de la chappelle qui estoyent tous en- 
vironnez dor et de pierres precieuses, et avoit ung riche chastellain a chascun 
pertuys, par ou on voyott a travers une lumiere ardante la dedans telle quil 
sembloit que cent mille torches brusloyent. La dedans avoit une molt riche 
croix sur une litiere qui fleuroit si souef et si bon quil sembloit que tous les 
baulmes du monde feussent la dedans. A tant la dame dist a messire Gauvain, 
Sire voyez cous bien ces troyz sercueilz icy? Ouy, fait il. Ces troys cy, fait 
~ da damoyselle, sont pour mettre les corps aux troys meilleurs chevaliers du 
monde, et le quart est pour moy. Lung des chevaliers, dist elle, se nomme 
messire Gauvain, lautre Lancelot du Lac; ces deux icy jyayme par amours, 
chascun par soy.. Le tiers a nom Parcevaulz ; cestuy ayme miculr que les 
deux autres, En ces troys pertuis et fenestres que vous voyez la sont mises 
les plus saincles relicques qui oncques furent pour amour deulz. Et bien vous 
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oucil monstrer que je leur feroye si les povoys tenir ceans. Lors va mettre sa 
main en lung des pertuis, et tire hors une cheville dor grosse et pesante ; puis 
tire ung grant cousteau ducier, et luy dit, voicy pour trencher les chiefz aux 
troys chevaliers lung apres lautre. Ce trenchant estoit affille que ung rasoer ; 
et, disoit, quant ilz viendront ceans, je leur feray adorer ces sainctes reliques 
icy ; et quant ilz mettront la teste dedans les pertuis je lairray cheoir ce tren- 
chant sur leur col, et par ce moyen jauray les chiefz. Apres feray prendre les 
corps, et mettre.en ses troys sercueilz, et moult richement les feray honnorer et 
ensepvelir. Car puis que je ne peulz avoir joye deulz en leur vie, jen auray la 
Jjoye ala mort. Et quant ma fin sera venue que Dieu fera sa voullente de moy, 


je me feray mettre au quart sercueil: et par ainsi auray la compaignie des troys 
meilleurs chevaliers du monde. Sainct Greaal, f. 136. 


The gaynest way. P. 217.]—The later editions read the next way. 
_Gayner and gaynest are still used in this sense in Cumberland. 


Lyonas. P, 246.]—This country, so famous in romance as the birth- 
place of Tristram, has been supposed to have been a part of Cornwall, 
which has since been destroyed by the sea. 

‘© The encroaching sea, (says Carew), hath ravened from it the whole 

.-countrie of Lionnesse, together with divers other parcels of no little cir- 
cuite ; and that such a Lionnesse there was these proofes are yet remain- 
ing. The space between the Lands-end and the Iles of Scilley, being 
about thirty miles, to this day retaineth that name, in Cornish Lethowsow, 
and carrieth continually an equall depth of fortie or sixtie fathom (a thing 

not usuall in the seas proper dominion) save that about the midway there 
lieth a rocke, which at low water discovereth his head. They term it 
the Gulfe, suiting thereby the other name of Scilla. Fishermen also 

. casting their hookes thereabouts have drawn up peeces of doores and 
windowes. Moreover the ancient name of Saint Michaels Mount was 
-Caraclowse in Cowse, the hoare rocke in the wood ; which now is at everie 
floud incompassed by the sea, and yet at some low ebbes, rootes of 
mightie trees are discryed in the sands about it.” Survey of Cornwall, 3. 

‘Camden also says the inhabitants are of opinion that the land ‘ did 
once reach farther to the west; which the mariners are positive in from 
the rubbish they draw up. The neighbours will tell you too, from a 
certain old tradition, that the land there drowned by the incursions of the 

- pea was called Lionesse."” And Drayton makes the mount begin to tella 
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Strange things that in his days times course had brought to pass, 
That forty miles now sea, sometimes firm foreland was ; 
And that a forest then which now with him is flood, 


Whereof he first was called the Hoar-Rock in the wood. 
Poly-Olbion. Song 1. 


It is exceedingly improbable that a track of land, large enough to 
have constituted even the pettiest kingdom, should thus have disap- 
peared, especially if the character of the land is considered where it is 
supposed to have disappeared. The Leonnoys of romance is far more 
probably St. Pol de Leon: and the Bretons accordingly at this day lay 
claim to Tristram as their countryman. They claim many of the heroes 
of the Round Table, and many of the British saints. There are some cu- 
rious remarks upon the similarity of names in Bretagne and Cornwall, 
and the ancient intercourse between the two countries, in Whitaker's 
Cathedrals of Cornwall, the last but not the least characteristic work of 
that extraordinary man. 


Birth of Tristram, P. 247.]—The birth of Tristram is beautifully 
told in the French Romance. Queen Ysabel his mother goes into the 
forest in search of her husband Meliadus, who is lost there. She meets 
a forester, and asks him if he has seen the king. But he, who is Merlin 
in this form, replies, Dame, that which is lost cannot be recovered: he 
however will be found again; and know that he is safe and sound, and 
at his ease; but never shalt thou see him more; and with that he vae 
nished: and the queen began to make great lamentation, so that the 
pains of labour seized her, and she could go no farther. And she told 
her damsel that her hour was come, and the damsel began to lament for 
pity; and then the queen began to cry with a loud voice, and to call 
upon God and his mother. All that day and night was the lady in sore 
travail ; and when it was morning she was delivered of a fair son, by the 
will of our Lord. And when she was delivered, she said to the damsel, 
shew me my infant that I may kiss him, because I die. And she gave 
him to her. And when she had him, she looked at him, and saw that 
he was the fairest creature in the world, and she said, Filz, ce dist elle, 
moult je tay desire @ avoir, ores voy la plus belle creature que oncques 
femme portast au myen essient. Mais ta beaulte me fera moult pou de bien 5 
car je me meurs du travail que jay eu de toy. Triste vins icy, triste acouche, 
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et en tristeur je tay eu, et la premiere feste que je tay faicte a este en tris- 
tesse, et pour toy me mourruy triste, et quant par tristeur es venu en terre tu 
aoras nom Tristun. Dieu dotnt que tu uses ta vie en grant joye, et greigneur 
bonne adventure que ta naissance ne porte. Et quant elle eut ce dit, si le baisa, 
et si tost comme elle leut baise lame luy partit du corps; en telle maniere 
comme je vous compte elle mourut. Tristan, f. 20. 


It is seldom seen, said Sagremore, that ye Cornish knyghts be oaliant men 
at arms. P. 270.]|—It appears to have been a received opinion in romance 
that no good knight could come out of Cornwall. That country is much 
vituperated in the Italian continuation of Tristan. When it is united 
with Leonis, the Leonese knight says, qual é dunque il Cavaliere che non 
voglia vivere trd Leoni piu tosto che haver d vivcere trd animali con le corne ? 
And again, as if this witless jest had taken the author's fancy, a chiungue 
parera bene questo cattivo nome de Cornovaglia, si miri bene in lui & in casa 
sua, ch'egli a me suona tanto male che vorei esser sordo per non udirlo. Mi 
pare che questo nome de Cornovaglia si gitti in un profondissimo pozzo, che 
non si vedi mai piu, & che questo Regno & quel di Leonis s’incorpori tutto 
in uno, & si chiami tutto Leonis. P. 2.'f. 98. 99. 


Sagremor. P. 270.)—Sagremor was the posthumous child of the 
King of Blacque (Wallachia) and Hungary, by a daughter of Handegan, 
Emperor of Constantinople. When he went to receive the order of 
knighthood from King Arthur, he travelled by land to the port of 
Huycent, (Ushent ?) and there took ship for Dover. This is better geo- 
graphy than is usually found in romance. Merlin, vol. 1. f. 95. 124. 


Segurades. P. 806.]—This personage was troubled with an appetite 
which must frequently have been very inconvenient to him. 

Ilz chevaucherent tant quilz furent venuz dedans une moult grant forest, 
si que ilz chevaucherent le jour jusques au soir, quilz ont tant alle quilz sont ve- 
muz a une maison dung hermite. de saincte vie la ou ilx herbergerent celle nuyt. 
Quant ilz furent desarmez lhermite appareille de telz biens comme il avoit. 
Et quant tout fut appareille ilz sassient a la table tous troys, ce sont Segu- 
rades, Dynadan & lhermite. Segurades commence a manger si comme il avoit 
acoustume ; car sachez quil estoit acoustume que lon luy donnast autant de 
viande comme a dix chevaliers. Quant lhermite voit gue Segurades mangeott 
si desmesurement il en a grant merveille, si fait venir viandes pour douze 
hommes § mettre tout devant Segurades, cil la mangeue oultrement. Ler- 
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mite se signe dela grant merveille quil ena. Dynadan qui tout ce veoit sem 
esmerveille & dist a lhermite en riant, Hoste fait Dynadan ne tenex ce a 
merveilles car il est frere aux loups qui devorent tout ce que devant eulz leur 
vient. Meliadus, c. 148. f. 207. 

They rode so long that they came into a great forest, and there they 
rode all day till the evening, when they came to the house of a hermit of 
holy life, where they were lodged that night. When they were disarmed, 
the hermit prepared such food as he had; and when all was ready, they 
seated themselves all three at the table, that is to say, Segurades, Dyna- 
dan, and the hermit. Segurades began to eat as he was wont to do, for 
you must know that he was wont to have as much meat given him a$ 
any ten knights. When the hermit saw that Segurades ate so outrage- 
ously, he marvelled greatly ; and he had meat brought for twelve men, 
and set before Segurades, and he ate up the whole. The hermit crossed 
himself for great wonder. Dynadan, who saw all this, said to the her- 
mit, marvel not at this, for he is brother to the wolves, who devour 
whatever comes before them. 


BREUSE sans pitie, that was at that time the most mischievoust knight living. 
P. 3.)—The cruelty of this felonious knight toward all womankind, is 
accounted for in Meliadus, f. 31. and: explained by his indignation, be- 
cause the Morhault of Ireland (Sir Marhaus) had been betrayed by a 
damsel. Because of her wickedness he vowed vengeance upon all the 
sex. 

. Breuse sans pitie was one of the paramours of Morgain, who in the. 
prophecies of Merlin is called /a layde Morgaine, so little does this book 
agree with the romance. When Breuse heard that Merlin was lost, si 

Sut moulz joyeulz, et pense estre sire des forestz de Logres. Or cuidott i. 
bien venger la honte de Morgain, et jura que jamais ne sera en lieu on il face. 
nul bien a poore ne @ ricke, pour povoir ne pour debonairete. Prophecies de 
Merlin, f. 22. 


Sir Uwain. P. 19.]—There were two Yvains. Yvain le Grant, who 
was the natural son of King Leodagan, and thus half brother to Queen 
Guenever, and Yvain Lavoultre, the spurious child of King Urien by 
his Seneschal’s wife. This is a very dishonourable part of King Urien’s 
history: he left bis own wife and lived with the Seneschal’s five years, 
till the Seneschal at last raised such a great excommunication against 
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him, that whether he liked it or not he was obliged to leave the lady ;— 
le seneschul fist lever ung excommuniment si grant quil convint au roy laisser la 
dame, voulsist ou non. Merlin, vol. i. f. 116. 


Perceval. P. 40.]—This history of Perceval’s birth and family is 
altogether different from that in the romance which bears his name. 


Joyous Garde, P, 105.]—Berwick upon Tweed has been fixed upon 
as the situation of Joyous Garde. Before Lancelot won it, it was called 
the Dolorous Garde ; and the adventure in which he wins it is one of the 
most terrific in romance. 


The Sieze Perilous, P. 158.]—Joseph of Arimathea, being persecuted 
by the Jews after the resurrection for his attachment to our Saviour, 
withdrew with a great part of his lineage and many other followers into 
the wilderness. There, being distressed for food, our Lord bade him 
make a table like that which had been used at the last supper of the 
apostles ; and a golden vessel in the form of a cup was miraculously 
sent him to place upon that table; and he was ordered to cover the table 
with fine linen, white and clean; and to see that the vessel was well coe 
vered, and to keep it well. This vessel was the Graal, And in the 
middle of the table was a void seat, in memory of that which Judas. 
Iscariot had left vacant, till it was filled by Matthias. Thus, said Merlin 
to King Uther Pendragon, there were two tables established ; and if you. 
will listen to me, you will establish the third in the name of the Trinity, 
for the Trinity is always signified by three: and if you do this, great 
profit will it be to you both in body and soul; and then will come to 
pass in your time such things as will greatly astonish you ; and I will aid 
you to make it, for it will be one of the things in the world with which | 
you will best please our Lord, and he will shew great grace to those who. 
shall be at that table*. So Merlin made the round table at Cardueil in 
Wales ; but it must have been much larger than the apostles table, for. 
he brought fifty of the best knights of the realm to sit at it. So mar- 
vellous were the effects, not of the dinner but of the table, that after 
these knights had dined at it once, they became as loving to each other 
as sons to their father, though they had never seen each other before ; 
and they determined, if possible, to meet at that table every day while 


* Merlin, Vol. I. f. 40. 
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they lived at the hour of tierce, and they sent for their wives and children to 
settle them at Cardueil. But at this table also there was the vacant seat, 
which, as Merlin told the king, was reserved for a knight who would 
not be born in his reign. A knight who envied Merlin ventured, in his 
absence, to make trial of this ‘ Siege Perilous,” as it was properly called, 
with the king’s permission, but against his advice. “He sate down, and 
put his legs under the table, and incontinently he sunk into the ground, 
as a lump of lead sinks in the water.” Merlin, T. 1. 

The first person who proved the adventure of the Siege Perilous was 
an unworthy companion of Joseph, by name Moys. Joseph gave him 
leave to make the trial, but warned him of his own unworthiness, and 
the tremendous danger. ‘ On the morrow, at the hour of noon, it came 
to pass that every one was seated at the table of the St. Greaal, and they 
came to Moys and told him that he might sit where he had promised, for 
leave was given him. And he made answer that he would do it will- 
ingly. And then he went toward Joseph, who wept with compassion 
which he had for him, and was sitting beside Ebron, who, in like man- 
ner, was of sorrowful cheer, because he well knew that Moys was not 
worthy to be seated there. And when Joseph saw him come, he said 
unto him, seat not thyself there if thou art not what thou oughtest to be, 
for surely thou wilt repent it. For know that this place is not prepared 
for sinners, being the signification of the place where Christ was seated on 
the day of his supper. Therefore sit not therein unless thou believest thy- 
self to be the best man of all our company, for know of a truth that it will 
be the total destruction of thy body and of thy soul. When Moys heard 
these words he was greatly dismayed ; nevertheless he made answer, Sir, 
I think myself worthy to sit there, and that our Lord will not be wrath 
thereat. Come then, said Joseph, seat thyself, and we shall see imme- 
diately if thou art what thou sayest. Then Moys seated himself between 
Joseph and Ebron; but he was no sooner there, than all who were at 
the table saw seven burning fiery hands come visibly from heaven: the 
bodies they saw not; but they saw well that they threw down fire and 
flame upon Moys, in such manner that he began to burn like a torch. - 
And when-the fire had seized upon him in all parts, then the seven hands 
took him up, and carried him away visibly before them through the air.” 

After some days Joseph and his companions went into the forest of 
Ardannes, and there in a valley they found a large mansion, rich and 
marvellous, but somewhat falling to decay, and there was no one to 
forbid them from entering. Joseph led them into a great hall, in the 
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middle of which was a fire blazing, as if all the billets in the world had 
been thrown there. Out of that fire came a voice which said, Holy man, 
Joseph, happy creature, thou who art filled with the Holy Ghost, pray 
for me to the great Master whom thou servest night and day, that the 
anguish which I suffer, and which is greater than heart of man can 
think, may be a little assuaged, and made more endurable; albeit, I 
have well deserved it. This was Moys, whom the devils were carrying 
away soul and body to hell, when a good hermit by good furtune met 
them on the way, and compelled them to leave him in this place, where 
he was to abide till the adventure of the St. Greall should be accom- 
plished. The father of Moys and some of his relations were present, and 
heard from his own mouth that he would have been condemned eternally 
if it had not been for the hermit’s intercession. Joseph accordingly, and 
the kinsmen of Moys, knelt and prayed for him, and immediately there 
fell a rain from heaven which reduced the fire to half its strength, 
and lessened in the same proportion the torments of Moys. S. Greall, 
f. 103. 107. 

Of this adventure there is a further account in the Prophecies of 
Merlin (f. 36.) The father of this presumptuous knight brought him 
when a child to Merlin, and asked what fortune he would have. ‘‘ Mer- 
lin began to look at him, and said, The name of this child is Roger, and 
he will seat * himself in a dangerous seat, of which he will not be worthy, 
and neither the earth nor the water will be able to support him; but he 
will sink down even to the gate of the abyss where the serpent is chained, 
and there he will be always tormented. But the power of his kinsmen 
will make him be taken from thence; and he shall be seen going through 
the hedges above Kamelot, under the conduct of the infernal enemies, at 
such time as there shall be Pagans and Christians there, more than a 
thousand in number, every one of whom will see the miracle. And then 
he took another child, and said, This child was born in Orcanie, and will 
be a hermit in that time, and before his hermitage Roger will fall upon 
the ground, and he will give him his penitence.” This prophecy is re- 
lated after the event by a hermit to Sir Perceval; and the hermit pro- 
ceeds thus: ‘‘ This knight, who was named Rogier le Bruns, I saw so 
haughty in the time of King Uther Pendragon, that whether the king 
would or not, he seated himself in the Siege Perillous at the Round 


* Cest enfant a nom Roger, et mettra ses cwisses en ung dangereus siege donc il nen sera pes 
digne. : 
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Table, and sunk into the earth. And his kinsmen set out in quest of 
Merlin, but their quest was bootless. But the good knight Gallehault 
le Brun, who was not of that quest, found Merlin, and intreated him for 
his kinsman that he would deliver them from this shame. And then saw 
I this Rogier go through the hedges as Merlin had said; and it was at 
a time when the host of the Pagans was before Kamelot. And then it 
was told us that the infernal enemies left him in Orcanie before the her- 
mitage of that Gawain, and it came to pass as Merlin had said.” 


Galahad, P. 163.)—The first Galahad was made King of Hostelice 
by King Lucius, and crowned in the city of Palagie; and after his death 
the people for love of him changed the name of Hostelice into that of 
Galles, (Wales) —le quel nom dure encores, et fera tant que le siecle durera. 
Sainct Greall, 1. f. 116. 

The same etymology is given in Lancelot du Lac, 1. f. 31. 

Wales, however, is not the only place to which the first Galaad, son 
of Joseph of Arimathea, le gentil chevalier, has bequeathed his name. 
When he grew up he was called Galaad le fort, and for that reason the 
castle in which he was born (which had been newly built when Joseph's 
wife arrived in England) was called Galleford, Guildford. S. Greall, 1. 
f. 95. 

Othe description which a damsel gives Sir Gawain of the Chaste 
Knight of the Holy Lineage is somewhat curious :—+! a le chief dor, re- 
gard de lyon, nombril de vierge pucelle, cueur de valleur, et est sans nulle 
tache de villennie. Sainct Greaal, f. 131. 


. An old man, and there seemed to be two adders about his neck. P. 166.} 
—This old man, as it appears by Lancelot du Lac, is Orpheus the 
Enchanter, who founded the Castle of Enchanters in the Marches of 
Scotland, and for his crimes was thus punished in the body; being con- 
demned to remain in the Castle of the San Greall, with two snakes round 
his neck, continually gnawing him, till that adventure should be achieved, 
The lay which he sung was composed by Joseph of Arimathea. 


Tell them I shall never forget their mocks. P. 177.)—Sir Kay's 
mockery of Perceval, when the latter first appeared at court, though 
‘referred to in this place, is not related in the Morte Arthur. It was 
accompanied with some brutality, for which in due time Perceval re- 
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warded him with a broken arm. Sir Kay's gibes were not always 36 
seriously resented. 


Colgrevance said to Sir Kay 
Bi grete God, that aw this day, 
Na mar moves me thi flyt 
Than it war a flies byt; 
Ful oft wele better men than I 
Has thou despised despytusely ; 
It es ful semeli, als me think, 
A brok omang men for to stynk ; 
So it fars by the, Syr Kay. 
Ywaine & Gawin.-Ql. 


Sir Kay appears in a very different character in a curious fragment 
which Mr. Davies has translated from the Welsh Archaiology, and which 
he considers as an old formulary of introduction in very obscure lan- 
guage, and uncouth orthography, used in the Druidical mysteries. 

«¢ Arthur and Cai are represented as approaching the gate of the 
sanctuary, which was guarded by the hierophant, and commencing the 
following dialogue :— 

« Arthur, What is he that guards the gate? 

“¢ Hierophant. The severe hoary one with the wide dominion. Who 
is the man that demands it ? 

‘* Arthur; Arthur and the blessed Cai. 

“© Hierophant. What good attends thee, thou d/essed one, thou best 
man in the world! Into my house thou canst not enter, unless thou wilt 
preserve. 

“¢ Cai. I will preserve it, and that thou shalt behold; though the dirds 
of wrath should go forth, and the three attendant ministers should fall 
asleep ; namely, the son of the Creatur, Mabon, the son Mydron, attends 
ant upon the wonderful supreme Ruler, and Gwyn, the Lord of all those 
who descend from above. 

‘¢ Hierophaat. Severe have my servants been, in preserving their in- 
stitutes, Manawydan, the son of Llyr, was grave in his counsel. Mae 
aawyd truly brought a perforated shield from Toevryd ; and Mabor, the 
son of Lightning, stained the straw with clotted gore: and Aawas, the 
winged, and Liwch Llawinawg, (the ruler of the lake) were firm guardians 
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of the incircled mount. Their Lord preserved them, and I rendered them 
complete. 

‘© Cai! I solemnly announce, though all three should be slain, when 
the privilege of the grove is violated, danger shall be found !” 

The remainder of this obscure piece describes the different characters 
which were supported by Arthur and Cai, after their initiation, and the: 
different fates which attended them. The passage before us may be 
understood as involving a very solemn oath. The Aspirant engages, in 
the presence of the Hierophant, who personates his god, to preserve the 
laws of the sanctuary, however he may be assaulted by enemies, or de- 
serted by his friends ; whilst the chief priest denounces, in awful obscurity, 
the inevitable ruin which will attend the violation of this sacred engage- 
ment. Davies's Mythology of the Druids, p. 287. 


That gay castle. P. 190.]—A castle in romance usually implies a town. 
The King of Northumberland describes one which had all happy circum- 
stances of situation. Jay icy pres ung mien chastel moult fort, et riche 
moult amplement, et bien seant de toutes pars, et moult bien aise de toutes 
choses que a bon chastel convient. Et ne scay se dieu maist, dicy a quarante 
lseues autour, ung plus aise chastel ; car le bois est dune parte et 'a praerie 
de lautre, et une riviere belle qui court parmy le meillieu, moult grande 
parfonde. Meliadus, C. xii. f. 9. 


Camelot, P. 193.}--When Joseph of Aramathea arrived in this island 
to preach the gospel, Camelot was the richest city which the Saracens had 
in Great Britain ; and it was of such great authority that the pagan king 
made his residence there, and Mahommery was higher and greater there 
than in any other city. S. Greaal, P. i. f. 102. k's 

Et pour ce que le roy Artus laymoit sur toutes aultres citez, la destrutsit 
et gasta le mauvais roy de Cornouaille qui Marc avvit a nom, apres le roy 
Artus: ainsi que messire Robert de borron mon compaignon commenca a dire 
en son livre de celle destruction. Meliadus, C. xiii. f. 9. 


Joseph of Arimathea. P.215.]—The sage clerk found it written in the 
book of Merlin, that when our Saviour had sent his apostles through the 
world, he perceived that he had none to send into England. Then he 
bethought him that he would send his knight J oseph of Arimathea, whom 
he had with him at the time that he was crucified 3 and so much he 
honoured him, that he took with him the precious blood which he had’ 
received from the tree of the cross, And he sent with him one of his 
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sons, who was also named Joseph, and by their adventures the idols were. 
beaten down, and the faith converted to Christ Jesus. Prophecies de. 
Merlin, f. 120. 

It is to Joseph of Arimathea, according to veracious chroniclers, that 
England is indebted for her red cross. John Hardyng, the worst of all 
our old poets, tells us, in his forty-eighth chapter, ‘‘ how Joseph converted 
King Arviragus, and gave him a shield of the arms that we call St. 
George his arms, which arms he bare ever after; and thus became that 
arms to be the kings arms of this land, long afore St. George was gotten 
or born. And as Maryan, the profound chronicler, sayeth, he bare of 
silver, in token of cleanness, a cross of gules, signification of the blood 
that Christ bled on the cross, and for it must needs of reason be called a 
cross, 

Joseph converted this King Arviragus 

By his preaching to know the law divine, 
And baptized him, as written hath Nennius, 
The chronicler, in Britain tongue full fine ; 
And shewed him a figure of Christ’s pyne, 
And gave him then a shield of silver white, 
A cross endlong & overthwart full perfite. 


Of his own blood which from his neck did rin 
He made that cross in signification 

Of Christes blood that ran out fro within 
Upon the Cross at his expiracion: 

Which shield by Josephs exhortation, 

He bore on him in fields of war alway, 

And in his banners & coat armour gay. 


These armes were used through all Britain 

For a common sign each man to know his nation 
From enemies, which now we call certain 

St. Georges arms by Nennius information, 

And thus this arms by Josephes creation, 

Full long afore St. George was generate 

Were worshipt here of mykell elder date. 


These, however, we are assured, were not King Arthur's arms. 
Sing Arthur that mightie conquerour and worthy, had so greate affection 
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& love to this signe, that he lefte his armes whiche he bare before, wherein 
was figured three dragons, an other of three crownes, and assumpted or 
tooke to his armes, as proper to his desire, a Crosse silver in a field vert ; & 
on the first quarter thereof was figured an Image of oure Ladye with her 
sonne in her armes. And bearinge that signe he did many marveiles in 
Armes, as in his bookes of Actes & valiant conquestes are remembred." 
Bossewells Workes of Armorie, f. 22. 
But it seems he had a great variety of banners. 


His chief banner of goules was to see, 

An image of our Lady of gold enthronde, 
Crowned of gold as fresh as it might be ; 

His other banner was of the Trinity 

Of gold & goulis of St. George was the third 
The fourth was Brutus arms knoven & kyd, 


The fifth banner of goulis three crowns of gold, 


The sixth of goulis, a dragon of gold fine. 
Hardyng. 


Lancelot and the Hermit. P. 231.]—There is a good dialogue in the 
S. Greaal, between Sir Lancelot and a hermit to whom he confesses, but 
who cannot persuade him to repent of his love for Queen Guenever. 
God will forgive him, the hermit says, if he will forsake this sin; and the 
more to induce him, he offers to take the penance upon himself. Sire, 
Sait Lancelot, je vous remercie; je ne suis mye en talente de la laisser, ne je 
ne vueil dire chose a qui le cucur ne sacorde, Je oueil bien faire la penitence 
si grande comme il est estably a tel peche. Car je vueil servir madame le 
royne tant comme il luy plaira que je soye son bien vueillant, Je layme tant 
que ja Dieu ne plaise que je la laisse, ne que je habandonne son amour, Si 
dient les preudhommes que Dieu est misericordicux, et quil pardunne voullen- 
tiers quant on luy demande: st aura mercy de moy, car oncques ne fys trahyson 
vers elle, ne elle vers moy. F. 156. 
¢* Sir,” said Lancelot, ‘‘ I thank you, but I am in no mind to leave 
her. I will not say any thing to which my heart does not assent. I will 
willingly do as great penance as is established for such a sin. But I will 
serve madam the queen as long as she pleases that I should be her den 
vueillant. I love her so much that God forbid I should leave her, or for- 
sake her love. And as good men say that God is merciful, and willingly 
VOL, 11. 3B 
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pardoneth those who ask him, so will-he have mercy on me, for never 
did I deal falsely towards her, nor she towards me.” 

In our forefathers time, says Roger Ascham, when papistry, as a 
standing poole, covered and overtiowed all England, few bookes were red 
in our toong, saving certayne bookes of chivalrie, as they sayd for pastime 
& pleasure, which, as some say, were made in monasteries by idle monkes 
or wanton channons: as one for example Morte Arthur, the whole plea- 
sure of which booke standeth in two special poyntes, in open mans- 
slaghter & bolde bawdrie: in which booke, those be counted the noblest 
Knightes that doe kill most men without any quarrell, & commit fowlest 
adoultries by sutlest shifts: as Syr Lancelote with the wife of king 
Arthure, his maister; Syr Tristram with the wife of king Marke his 
uncle; Syr Lamerocke with the wife of king Lote, that was his own 
Aunte. This is good stuffe for wise men to laughe at, or honest men to 
take pleasure at! Yet I knowe when Gods Bible was banished the 
court & Morte Arthure receaved into the princes chamber. What toyes 
the dayly reading of such a booke may worke in the will of a yong jen- 
tleman, or a yong maide, that liveth welthely: & idlely, wise men can 
judge, & honest men do pittie.” Aschams Schoolmaster. 

Notwithstanding the severity, and in some degree the truth of this 
censure, I believe that books of chivalry, instead of increasing the cor- 
ruption of the age, tended very greatly to raise the standard of morals. 

It is to the story of Lancelot and Queen Guenever that we owe one 
of the finest passages in Dante. 


There came a man from Heaven. P. 309.}—I subjoin this remark- 
able passage from the Sainct Greall;—the curious reader will perceive 
that the copy of that romance, which was before Sir Thomas Malory, 
must have differed considerably, as Mr. Douce suggests, from the printed 
book. 
Quant le pallays fut vuyde fore que de ceulx de la queste, lors fut advis 
a tous ceulx qui estoyent demourez, que devers le ciel venoyt ung homme 
vestu en habit devesque, une crosse en sa main, et une mictre en son chief. Si 
lapportoyent quattre anges en une chayere, et puys le assirent devant la 
table ou le Sainct Greaal estoit. Cestuy evesque avoyt lettres escriptes emmy 
son front, gut arsoyent, voicy Josephus le premier Evesque de chrestiente, 
celluy mesmes que nostre seigneur sacra en la cyte de Sarras. Et quant sz 
eurent la este grant piece, ilz ouyrent owvrir ung huys de lune des chambres, 
et en virent yssir les Anges qui avoyent apporte Josephus, dont les deus por 
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foyent deux cierpes allumez, ct le tiers une touaille de samyt vermeil, et le 
quart une lance qui seignoit st fort que les gouttes en cheoyent aval dedans 
une boecte que il tenoit en lune de ses mains; et les Anges mirent leurs 
cierges sur la table, et le tiers mist la touatlle empres le satnct vessel, et le 
quart tint la lance tout droicte en telle sorte que le sang degoutoyt dedans le 
vesseau. Et puys Josephus ouvrit de la touaille le sainct vesseau, puys feist 
comme sil estoyt au sacrement de la messe. Et quant il eut demoure ung peu 
ainsi, tl print une hostye ax sainct vesseau, et au lever que il fist, descendit 

une figure en semblance dung petit enfant, le viaire aussi rouge comme feu 
JSlamboyant, qui se mist au pain tellement que tous ceulx de la place le virent 
evidemment que le pain avoit prins fourme dhomme charnel, Et quant Jo- 
sephus leut grant piece monstre il le remist dedans le sainct vesseau. Apres 
quil eut acheve tout le mistere qui appartient a la messe, il sen vint a Galaad, 
si le baisa, et puis luy fist baiser tous ses compaignons, puis luy dist Servi- 
teurs de Jhesu Crist qui vous estes penez et travaillez pour venir veoir le sainct 
vesseau, asseez vous en ceste table, si serez repeuz dune viande la meilleure 
que mengeastes oncques, et de la main mesmes de nostre Seigneur la recep- 
verez 3 st povez bien dire que vous estes bien heureuz, car vous recepverez 
tantost le plus juste loyer que receustes oncques. Et a tant se esvanouyt 
Josephus et ne sceurent quil devint. Lors se assirent tous en la table, en 
tres grant crainte et frayeur, et commencerent a plourer et a crier mercy a 
Dieu, puis regardent le sainct vesseau duquel ilz virent yssir ung homme tout 
nud qui suoit sang, qui leur dist, Mes chevaliers et mes serviteurs qui mavex 
tant quis que je ne me peulz plus celer a vous, tl convient que rous ayex 
partie de mes reliques et de mes secrez. Lors vint cestuy homme a Galaad, 
lequel se agenoilla devant luy, et se donna a luy comme son sauveur, et 
Galaad le mangea en tres grant humilite, et ainsi fist il aux autres, lesquelz 
le repceurent tous devotement les mains joinctes. Quant les chevaliers eurent © 
receu leur sauveur il leur sembla quilz eurent munge toutes les bonnes odeurs 
que len scauroyent soubzhaicter en ce monde. Sainct Greaal, f. 229. 


Mordred. P. 428.}—Mr.Turner suggests that Mordred may have been 
wronged. As the blow of Arthur on Medrawd, he says, is mentioned as 
one of the most mischievous blows in Britain, this may have been the 
immediate cause of his hostility. The character of Medrawd has been 
sullied with every reproach by the Welsh, because Arthur the shield of 
the Cymry perished in the war which he excited. But there is a triad 
which records his gentleness, good-nature, and engaging conversation, 
and declares that it was difficult to oa him any request. Hist. of the 
Angl. Saxons, 1. 106. 
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Et saichez que tous ceulx qui congneurent Mordrec cuydoient quil fust 
Jilz au roy dorcanie nomme Loth, mais tl ne lestoit mie; si fut filz au Roy 

Artus, lequel lengendra en une nuyct quil coucha avec sa seur ; mais il cuy- 
doit estre couche avec la royne dirlande. Et quant il sceut et congneut 
que cestoit sa seur il en fut moult dolent, et elle aussi, et longuement en por- 
terent tous deux penitence. Sainct Greall, 1. f. 115. 

Mr. Davies supposes Mordred to be—the raven whom Noah sent out 
from the Ark! The first-born, he says, of Tigid and Ceridwen was named 
Mor-vran, raven of the sea. Of this personage, a few particulars are re- 
corded, He was dark and hideous in his person; he was Yogymmydd 
Aerau, addicted to contention ; and he escaped from the amy of the my- 
thological Arthur, or the deified patriarch. 

From these hints, I conjecture that the character of Marwan repre- 
sents the raven which Noah sent forth. This was the animal that pro- 
ceeded from the 4rk; hence, mythology might regard him as her first- 
born son. And the short account which we have of him is perfectly con. 
sistent with what Mr. Bryant has colleeted from the ancient mythology of 
other nations upon the subject of Noah's raven. 

It is remarked that Noah sent the raven out of the ark by way of ex- 
periment; but that it disappointed him, and never returned—hence a 
tradition is mentioned, that the raven was once sent out upon a message 
by Apollo, but deserted him, and did not return when he was expected, 

But this faithless messenger was, for the most part, esteemed a bird 
of ill omen. His very croaking would put a stop to the process of 
matrimony. But like Morvran, he was also personified by a human 
character. 

The mythologists, observes Mr. Bryant, out of every circumstance 
and title, formed a personage. Hence, Pausanias speaks of the raven as 
an ancient hero, and mentions his family. 

Morvran may then be regarded as the representative of Noah’s raven. 
Davies's Mythology of the Druids, p. 202. 


Death of Arthur. P. 443.]—Et le jour quit sera navre @ mort en sera 
sa mort tenue a grant merveille, e¢ maint homme cuydera quil soit mis en 
terre au royaume de Logres; mais non sera; ains sera porte autre part 
donc les gens seront esbakis quil lairra sa nation. Dy moy Merlin dist 
Tholomer, ou il sera porte. LEscriptz, dist Merlin, que ce sera entre deux 
montaignes avec dames ; et illec sera long temps: et aura telle joye comme 
en cestuy siecle et encore plus grande. Tu me penes fort, dit Tholomer ; 
pourquoy ne me dys iu appertement sil sera mort ou vif? Pource, dist 
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Merlin, que nostre Seigneur ne veult que nul sache plus de ses faitz comme 
sh adviendre voyant les siecles. ‘Prophecies de Merlin, f. 4. 

Put now in writing, said Merlin to Master Tholomer, that the feats 
and good customs which he shall establish in his life are well pleasing 
to our Lord, and therefore God will give him such grace that he shall 
never see the fire of hell, and this will happen to him because he shall 
maintain a custom, that no man or woman who comes to his court shall 
ever go away disconsolate. Prophecies, f. 5. 

Where it is said that his (Arthur's) end shall be doubtful, says 
Heywood, he that shall make question of the truth of Merlin’s prophecy 
in that point, let him to this day but travel into Armorica or Little Bri- 
tain, and in any of their cities proclaim in their streets that Arthur exe 
pired after the common and ordinary manner of men, most sure he shall 
be to have bitter and railing language asperst upon him, if he escape a 
tempestuous shower of stones and brick-bats. Heywood’s Life of Mer- 
lin, p. 43. 

In one of his rhymed prophecies, Heywood says of Arthur, that he 
“* shall be meat to all the mouths that speak him,” by which, he adds, no 
other thing is meant, but that the very relation of his brave gests shall be 
a refreshing and delight to all such as shall either read them or hear them 
with much pleasure by others reported. P. 43 

In the Prophecies of Merlin, Arthur is forewarned of his fate. “‘ Now 
the story says, that at this time there came a damsel to the court of King 
Arthur, in a full strange manner, and the coming of that damsel must 
not be forgotten, for of a truth she came in a bark with all sails set over 
the dry land; and if the wind freshened so as to become more than the 
bark could carry, she lowered the two sails just as though she had been 
in the greatest sea in the world. And if any one ask me how this could 
be, I shall reply that Merlin while he lived made this bark. And if any 
one ask me from whence this damsel came, I shall reply that she came 
from the Indies, and that Merlin had sent her there whilst he lived, and 
it was to the end that she might relate to those nations the coming of the 
dragon of Babylon, and that they might be in the belief of Jesus Christ, 
the Almighty. When the bark came near enough to the palace of King 
Arthur, she put out a ladder, and came out upon dry land; and then the 
bark remained in water, and there were fish in that water, and a fisher- 
man came and caught four, and sent them to King Arthur: they were 
great and large, and he had them boiled whole. When the damsel had 
alighted she went straightway to the church of St. Stephen, and put her- 
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self on her knees, and made her prayers and her orisons. Know ye cers 
tainly that King Arthur who thought she tarried long in her coming, 
went after with so great a company that all the church was filled; and 
when the damsel had said her prayers she rose, and ran towards Arthur, 
and said to him, Sir you are well found! And the king took the damsel 
in his arms, and replied you are well-come! Sir, quoth she, where is 
Merlin, the wisest man that lives ? make him come before you. Damsel, 
said King Arthur, do you know me? Yes, right well, quoth the damsel, 
are you not King Uther Pendragon? Then King Arthur began to laugh 
and said, damsel you are come to my court by so strange an adventure, 
that according to my judgment you ought not to mock at me; for your 
mother, as I conceive, could not have seen King Uther Pendragon. In 
the name of God, she replied, it is as I say to you; and I will show you 
the proof; for I departed from this country the very day that the Round 
Table was made; so will you find my name written among the other 
dames who were at the feast. With that a knight ran to fetch the charter 
which was at that time made; the which he brought. And when the 
' charter was brought, the king asked her what was her name, and she 
made answer that her name was Esylantine de Valon. Verily, said King 
Arthur, this name is written here. Let Merlin come to me, said the 
lady, and do not trouble me more, for I wish to deliver up to him his 
bark. Dame, said the king, he has been lost for more than sixteen years. 
Ha! God, said the dame, it is not two years since I saw him. Then 
King Arthur took her by the hand and led her into his palace; and she 
took out of her alms-purse the letter which she had brought from the 
Indies, and she threw it upon a table, and said, now let Merlin come if 
he will take it, for I will return to Avalon, where I shall be well known, 
and where great joy will be made at seeing me. Lady, quoth King 
Arthur, sojourn here I beseech you a month or.two. I will not, said the 
lady, seeing that in so short a time you have forgotten me. And then 
she returned to the bark, and went into it, and spread her sails to the - 
wind. But before the bark departed from thence, King Arthur looking 
at it saw some letters written thereon, and he began to read and found 
that they said thus: this bark appears marvellous, but it is not for 
nothing, for it is made with great subtlety. This bark shall convey 
King Arthur out of this country, both dead and alive, in the company of 
dames full of all the subtlety of art. And when King Arthur would have 
laid hand on the bark to stop it, the wind filled the sails, and it held its 
eourse, and went away.” Prophectes de Merlin, f. 77. 
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The author of Esplandian relates a rare adventure how Urganda led 
him to the Firm Island, where she had enchanted the whole family of 
Amadis, and sunk them, island and all, into the centre of the earth, be- 
cause she could not bear that such excellent persons should be subject to 
the common lot of death, “‘ and the end, said she, to which I have done 
this, is, that Morgayn le Fay who came long after me, let me know how 
she had enchanted her brother King Arthur, and that he was to issue forth 
and reign again in Great Britain; and then these knights shall issue out 
also, and being joined with him, for failure of the great kings and 
princes of the Christians their successors, shall by force of arms win the 
great empire of Constantinople, and whatever else by fault of those kings 
has been mastered by the infidel Turks, enemies of the Catholic faith. 
Then I who heard this was greatly astonished, and I said, is it certain, 
lady, that after so many years these, who should by natural laws be 
out of the world as dead persons, shall return into it again, and do such 
things as they were wont when alive? The dame made answer, my 
good friend, believe you of a truth that if King Arthur comes and reigns 
again, these shall come with him as I said ; and if not, they shall remain 
as thou seest them till their hour.” C. 99. 

Montalvo, however, was mistaken ; the author of the next romance 
brings them all out of their enchantment, and sets them to work again. 


FINIS, 


